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SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  op  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No,  1, 
Thursday,  24th  October  1889. 


(Mr.  Biggar.)  I  thought  perhaps  your  Lordships  might  want  to  give  some  mstruct  s 
with  regard  to  the  course  of  proceeding  ;  but  I  understand  what  is  llkelJ  to  ta,kefPi  ® 
is,  thatgI  will  say  a  very  few  words  with  regard  to  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  this 
case.  My  friend,  Mr.  Davitt,  will  then  follow  me  at  very  much  greater  length.  The 

I  believe  the  reply  will  take  place  on  behalf  of  the  “  Times.  > 

Now,  in  this  case,  I  think  myself  that  the  Attorney- General  is  entitled  to  exceeding 
o-reat  credit  for  the  skill  he  has  exhibited,  and  the  talent  he  has  displayed  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  this  case.  In  this  way :  We  have  to-day  m  Ireland  a  saying  that 
when  a  barrister  has  no  case  whatever,  the  greatest  talent  that  he  can  exhibit  is  to 
make  the  thing  as  confused  as  possible,  and  I  think  from  that  point  of  view  the 
Attorney-General  has  exhibited  the  very  greatest  skill  and  ability.  _  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  entitled,  I  think,  to  thank  the  Attorney- General  and  also  Mr.  Soames  for  the 
verv  great  length  which  this  case  has  reached,  and  the  amount  of  money  they  have 
encouraged  the  “Times”  to  throw  away  upon  the  exceedingly  worthless  evidence 

which  they  have  laid  before  the  Court.  .  ,  ,  T 

I  do  not  propose  in  the  smallest  degree  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  evidence,  but  1 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  the  general  tenour  of  the  evidence. 
Your  Lordships  will  remember  that  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  class 
of  evidence  which  the  Attorney- General  laid  before  the  Commission,  was  with  regard 
to  a  succession  of  outrages  which  took  place  m  certain  parts  of  Ireland.  As  far  as  I 
remember,  the  outrages  of  which  evidence  were  given  were  very  much  confined  to  a 
few  counties-in  point  of  fact,  I  think  entirely  confined  to  a  few  counties.  Well,  m 
those  cases  he  was  called  upon  to  show  that  the  evidence  of  that  description  which  he 
offered  could  be  connected  with  the  different  parties  who  are  charged  on  this  inquiry, 
and  the  Attorney-General  undertook  to,  and  pledged  his  professional  word,  that  he 
would  connect  the  evidence  which  he  then  offered,  with  the  different  parties  who  were 
charged.  Well,  what  is  a  very  strange  thing  with  regard  to  the  parties  charged  is,  a 
very  lar'o-e  number  of  gentlemen  were  specifically  named  in  the  charges  which  were 
laid  before  the  court,  and  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases  these  parties  were  never 
named  in  any  part  of  the  evidence.  Now,  I  think  that  we  are  entitled  to  an  apology— 
at  least,  these  gentlemen  are  entitled  to  an  apology  for,  in  the  first  instance,  for  then 
names  being  used,  and  then,  having  had  an  undertaking  given  that  certain  charges 
would  be  brought  against  them  of  connexion  with  outrages  of  a  heinous  nature,  and 
seeing  that,  as  the  Attorney-General  has  not  done  so,  I  think  that  these  gentlemen 

have  very  great  cause  to  complain.  . 

Now  there  was  one  peculiarity  with  regard  to  all,  or  the  greater  proportion,  of  the 

charges  of  which  evidence  was  given,  namely,  the  fact  that  with  regard  to  almost 
every  one,  if  not  every  one,  the  witnesses  in  cross-examination  acknowledged  that  there 
were  some  existing  causes  which  would  be  likely  to  bring  outrage  upon  these  parties, 
irrespective  entirely  of  the  action  of  any  parties  at  a  distance,  or  of  causes  beyond 
the  were  cause  of  revenge  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  course,  we  know  very  well  that 
very  great  crimes  are  committed  in  some  cases  for  very  slight  causes  ;  there  are  other 
cases  where  very  great  provocation  is  given  in  which  no  crime  is  committed.  But  I 
contend  that  in  each  and  every  one  of  the  outrages  which  have  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
in  fact  the  evidence  also  corroborates  that  theory,  that  in  each  and  every  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  outrage  took  place,  there  may  be  explanation  given,  and  reason  given, 
why  an  outrage  took  place  from  the  circumstances  which  occurred,  and  which  excited 
the  passions  of  the  parties  who  had  been  injured,  or  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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Now  to  corroborate,  or  attempt  to  connect  the  parties  charged  with  these  outrages, 
a  certain  class  of  evidence  was  opened  by  the  Attorney-General.  One  of  the  classes 
of  evidence  was  the  speeches  which  were  read  by  Sir  Henry  James  and  by  other 
gentlemen  who  represent  the  “  Times.”  With  regard  to  those  speeches,  the  Attorney- 
General  never  attempted,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  connect  directly  any  of  the  outrages— 
anv  individual  outrage— with  any  speech  which  had  been  made.  He  gave  evidence 
I  think  more  specifically  with  regard  to  quotations  from  speeches  which  1  made.  1 
remember  he  gave  evidence  with  regard  to  a  speech  I  made  on  one  day  in  county 
Leitrim  and  the  succeeding  day  in  county  Tyrone,  but  he  did  not  show  that  any 
outrage  whatever  followed  from  the  speech  ;  and  he  aid  not  show  that  these  speeches 
had  been  published  in  any  newspaper  which  was  likely  to  be  read  by  parties 
who  afterwards  committed  outrages.  And  I  would  be  disposed  to  say  with 
regard  to  all  the  speeches  which  I  heard  read,  not  only  my  own  but  those  of  other 
narties  who  are  charged  here,  that  the  whole  tendency  of  these  speeches  was  to  recom¬ 
mend  against  outrage  and  in  favour  of  combination  on  the  part  of  tenant  farmers  m 
favour  of  their  individual  interests.  That  was  the  whole  tenor  of  those  speeches,  it 
oil  very  (rood  to  quote  a  few  words,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  or  even  a  single  sentence 
nnt  o'  a  speech,  and  allege  that  this  taken  by  itself  would  convey  that  something  oi 
a  mischievous  nature  was  intended  ;  but  I  contended  that  nothing  of  the  sort  took 
nlace  with  regard  to  any  speech  which  was  fully,  fairly,  and  dispassionately  considered 
L  the  narties  who  heard  the  speech.  And  I  may  say  this,  that  speeches  made  to  a 
crowd  of  people,  if  an  outrage  followed  immediately  after,  there  might  be  some 
reason  for  alleging  that  this  had  a  specific  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  hearers  ;  but 
we  know  very  well  that  memory  is  defective,  and  even  supposing  an  outrage  followed 
on  the  part  of  those  present  at  a  remote  time,  it  would  be  no  fact  to  connect  it  with 
ihe  speech  •  but,  in  point  of  fact,  no  evidence  ever  was  given  that  any  outrage  followed 
immediately,  or  soon  after,  any  one  of  the  speeches  which  were  made  and  it  is  not 
alleged  that  the  local  newspapers,  or  papers  likely  to  be  read  by  those  who  committed 

nT  KSSgard  to  another  section  of  the  evidence  tendered  by 

the  Attorney-General,  that  is  with  regard  to  threatening  letters.  It  is  also  a  strange 

thing  with  regard  to  these  threatening  letters,  as  far  as  I  know  and  believe,  not  a 

sin  He  person  was  made  amenable  for  the  posting  of  these  threatening  notices  or 

threatening  letters.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  know,  and  it  is  absurd  to 

allege  tha?  we  were  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  publication  or  posting  of  these 

threatening  notices.  And  not  only  so,  but  a  very  peculiar  part  of  the  evidence  that 

,  also  given  by  the  Attorney-General  was  evidence  which  entirely  cut  away  the  file 

cf  anv  allegation  which  he  made  against  us  with  regard  to  threatening  letters.  He 

o-ive  evidence  that  land  agents  and  landlords  got  private  communications  from 

individual  tenants,  asking  them  to  take  proceedings  against  them,  or  to  seize  their 

stS  or  in  some  way  to  make  it  appear  that  these  people  were  coerscedto  pay  the 

rent  ’without  being  willing  to  pay  the  rent,  not  being  willing  to  acknowledge  to  their 

neighbours  that  they  were  willing  to  do  so.  Now  a  man  who  would  be  willing  ° 

write  a  private  letter  to  a  landlord  or  land  agent  for  the  purpose  of  alleging  that  and 

wisWn  Jit  to  be  supposed  that  he  is  unwilling  to  pay  h.s  rent,  although  he  is  willing 

m  do  so  is  the  very  sort  of  man  who  would  be  likely  to  post  a  notice  which  would  be 

supposed  to  have  a  threatening  object  against  himself.  So  that  in  point  of  fact i 1  was 

■  d  attempt  in  the  very  smallest  degree  to  connect  the  parties  charged  with  any  of  these 

',hin“s  wdh  anv  of  these  threatening  notices.  And  I  think  it  is  probable  that  in  the 

Lreaf  majority’  of  these  cases  the  parties  wish  to  make  it  appear  that  they  were 

threatened  although  in  point  of  fact  they  were  not  threatened  at  all. 

threatened  ^  ^  mak(j  a  remark  with  regard  to  another  class  of  evidence, 

w  pvidence  of  the  land  agents  and  landlords  who  were  examined  before 

th decommission^  And  in  the  remark!  I  am  going  to  make,  and  the  adverse  criticisms 
I  am  a“ut  to  offer,  I  propose  to  leave  out  one  individual  gentleman  who  gave  evidence, 
naTelv  Mr  Seward,  who  is  agent  for  the  trustees  and  creditors  of  Lord  Kenmare. 
Now  Mr  Seward  acknowledged  that  he  was  carrying  on  a  very  great  persecution  ; 
w  te Acknowledged  what  has  been  denied  by  practically  all  other  landlords  or  land 
a"‘nS  that  gave  evidence,  a  number  of  things  which  are  of  the  very  utmost  importa  nce 
One  of  the  thimrs  which  Mr.  Seward  swore  was  this:  that  the  people  were  .a  what 
he  called  blue  poverty  in  1879  and  1880.  Now,  our  contention  always  has  been  that 
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i,pn  -neoole  are  in  very  great  poverty  and  when  they  are  driven,  as  it  is  called,  with 
backs  to  the  wall -when  they  are  at  bay-they  are  very  much  more  likely 
,  nmmit  outrages  than  they  are  when  they  are  not  in  needy  circumstances. 
That  of  course,'  °s  very  likefy.  Well,  Mr.  Seward,  also  acknowledged  another 
thinJ  namely  that  it  was  a  very  unpopular  thing  to  take  land  from  which  others 
had  ^ been  evicted.  Mr.  Seward  also  said  that  people  suffered  very  much  from 
evictions  and  it  was  a  very  great  hardship  upon  these  people.  Well,  what  was 
the  usual  evidence  of  the  class  ot  people  who  came  before  us  who  represented 
the  landlord  class?  They,  in  the  most  unblushing  manner,  swore  that  there 
no  distress  in  1879  and  1880.  They  also  swore,  m  most  cases,  that  the} 
insisted  on  getting  full  rents  paid.  The  very  men  who  did  this  were,  in  very  many 
cases  the  chairmen  of  committees  or  on  the  committees  that  were  distributing relief 
to S those  unf ortun ate  tenants,  from  whom  they  extorted  the  full  amount  of  lega 
rpnt  which  they  had  been  charged  m  times  of  prosperity.  And  1  say,  as  to  tnese 
men  who  gave  evidence  of  that  sort,  one  and  all  committed  and  deliberate 

perjury.  He  also  swore,  which  was  perfectly  untrue  that  until  1879  it  was 
not  ai/unnopular  thing  to  take  land  from  which  others  had  been  evicted.  That  is  not 
?he  fTct  Ithas  fromrtime  immemorial  been  looked  upon  as  an  improper  thing,  and 
a  hiffhlv  improper  thing,  and  a  malicious  thing  to  take  land  from  which  others  ha  d 
bee/evLted1  I  suppose  the  exact  words  “  landgrabber  were  not  used  but  m  the 
n^hT  lreiand  in1  my  early  youth  a  man  who  took  land  from  which  anchor  had  been 
evicted  wa*s  looked  upon  as  a  very  disgraceful  person.  It  always  has  been  so,  and 
always  will  bo  so.  A  man  who  is  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of 
his  neighbours  will  always  be  looked  upon  as  an  objectionable  person,  and  held  up  to 
reprobation — perhaps  not  in  so  very  formal  a  manner  and  perhaps  no  outrage  will 
follow  from  it-bul  at  the  same  time  he  would  not  be  likely  to  be  a  popular  man,  or 

on  friendly  or  cordial  terms  with  his  neighbours.  , 

Now  a  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  question  of  boycotting.  Boycotting  takes 
PC  in  Sweden,  boycotting  takes  place  all  the  world  over ;  boycotting  always  has 
takln  place  and  always  will  take  place.  Of  course  the  express  word  boycott  is  a 
nTw  word  because  it  was  used  in  connexion  with  Captain  Boycott,  a  gentleman  who 
gave  evidence  before  this  Commission.  Then  there  is  another  thing.  We  have  the 
evidence  of  the  police,  and  what  is  the  evidence  of  the  police?  The  police  did  not 
swear  in  a  pointed  and  determined  manner  that  there  was  no  suffering  m  1879 
and  1880  but  they  shuffled  and  prevaricated,  I  mean  as  a  lule.  Some  few 
policeman  did  swea^  in  a  very  candid  manner,  but  the  grea  mass  of  policeman 
mevaricate  and  do  swear  as  near  as  possible  to  what  they  believe  will 
suit  the  case  of  the  parties  whom  they  represent,  and  that  was  the 

ordinary  custom  with  regard  to  these  men.  But  I  remember  in  regard  to  a 
Kerry  case,  a  very  curious  crop  of  evidence  given  by  a  particular  policeman.  He 
Score  that  he  knew  the  parties  connected  with  a  moon  ighting  outrage  m  county 
Kerry  He  was  asked  did  he  bring  these  people  to  justice  ?  No,  I  did  not  bring 
these  people  to  justice.  I  did  not  prosecute  them  at  all;  I  did  not  take  anyone  a 
prisoner  P  Why  not  ?  he  was  asked.  Because  I  thought  from  a  detective  point  of 
view  it  was  better  to  let  the  thing  go  on  for  a  length  of  time.  Now,  that  was  a  very 
fair  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  detective  system  is  carried  on.  In  the  early 
stages  of  crime  the  police  ehcourage  them  as  much  as  possible,  till  they  get  to 
whit  they  consider  a  sufficient  amount  of  importance  to  catch  the  public  eye.  I  key 
ffld  not  try  to  keep  outrage  down,  but  they  merely  wish  to  carry  it  on  to  such  an 
extent  as  they  think  will  make  a  thing  sufficiently  important  to  satisfy  their  employers. 
Now  under  these  circumstances,  I  think  the  Commission  ought  to  report,  hat  no 
substantial  thing  has  been  brought  against  myself  or  any  of  the  other  defendants.  Of 
cour  e  this  Commission  has  occupied  a  very  great  deal  of  time,  and  the  peculiarity  ot 
He  e  we  is  this-  The  Commission  cannot,  it  is  said,  do  anything  ;  all  they  can  do  is  to 
report  and  when  the  Commission  has  reported,  if  the  report  is  not  satisfactory  to 
either  one  or  other  of  the  two  parties  concerned  in  the  enquiry,  of  course  it  will  be 
perfectly  open  what  the  effect  will  be,  and  a  very  great  amount  of  criticism  will  take 
place  wfth  regard  to  this  report.  Uf  course,  the  nature  of  the  report  is  entirely  a 
question  for  the  Commission.  They  can  report  as  they  please,  and  then  of  course  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  the  value  of  that  report. 
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(Mr.  Davitt.)  My  Lords,  before  asking  your  permission  to  make  some  observations 
on  this  case,  I  'will  request  your  Lordship  to  allow  me  to  make  a  brief  explanation  witii 
reference  to  some  statements  made  by  me  in  my  evidence  with  regard  to  the  Irishtown 
meeting  The  statements  were  not  of  a  very  important  character,  but  they  are  on  the 
Official  report  of  the  proceedings,  and  I  think  it  right  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  make 
these  corrections.  At  page  5574  I  said  that  Mr.  James  Daley,  of  Castlebar,  did  not 
preside  at  the  Irishtown  meeting.  I  also  said  that  the  tenants  on  the  Burke  Estate 
of  Irishtown,  had  made  certain  representations  to  me  which  induced  me  to  organise 
with  others  the  Irishtown  meeting.  I  also  said  that  the  Rev.  Canon  Jeffrey  Burke,  at 
Irishtown,  was  connected  with  this  particular  estate.  I  find  that  I  was  misled  to  a 
certain  extent  by  my  informants.  I  have  sent  specially  to  the  district,  and  made 
inquiries,  and  I  find  the  facts  to  be  these  :  Mr.  Daley  at  Castlebar  did  preside  at  the 
meeting,  and  that  the  James  Daley  of  Irishtown,  whom  I  said  presided  on  the  occasion, 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  meeting.  I  find  also  that  the  property  in  question — the 
Burke  property — was  situated  four  miles  from  Irishtown,  and  belonged  to  a  brother 
of  the  Rev.  Canon  Jeffrey  Burke.  Your  Lordships  will  see  that  the  statements  I  made 
were  not  very  materially  different  from  the  facts  which  I  now  bring  before  the  Court, 
and  I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  correct  my  evidence  in  that  respect. 

My  Lords,  I  appear  before  you  to  try  and  perform  a  task  than  which  a  more  heavy 
or  more  responsible  one  was  never  attempted  by  a  layman  in  a  court  of  law.  To  fulfil 
the  duties  of  such  a  task,  in  their  completeness,  would  demand  the  exercise  of  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  legal  talent  at  the  command  of  any  man  in  these  three 
countries.  For,  my  Lords,  the  possible  issues  of  this  Commission  may  be  far-reaching 
in  their  political  effects  through  the  impressions  which  your  Lordships  report  may,  or 
may  not  make  upon  the  public  mind  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  And,  if  tho 
experience  of  law,  the  knowledge  and  the  ability  which  I  am  only  too  conscious  of  not 
possessing,  should  in  any  way  contribute  to  a  decision  adverse  to  the  persons  here 
charged,  my  responsibility  would  indeed  be  an  unenviable  one  to  bear. 

I  must,  therefore,  at  once  state  to  your  Lordships  that  I  appear  here  to-day,  as  I 
have  done  from  the  opening  of  this  Commission,  on  my  own  behalf  alone.  What 
I  will  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  on  the  evidence,  the  arguments  I  may  use,  and  the  opinions 
which  I  may  express,  will  be  in  own,  and  not  in  anybody  else’s  defence.  I  know 
right  well  that  in  appearing  here  at  all  at  this  stage,  and  undertaking  to.  address  this 
Commission,  I  will  run  counter  to  that  popular  opinion  in  Ireland  which  has  endorsed 
the  action  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  withdrawing  himself  and  the  case  of  his  colleagues 
from  further  attendance  upon  this  tribunal.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  impelled  by  a  sense 
of  loyalty  to  two  cardinal  principles  of  a  somewhat  stormy  political  life,  by  a  religious 
allegiance  to  truth  and  justice,  to  stand  here  and  to  oefend,  as  well  as  1  can, 
theCname,  and  character,  and  cause  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  whose  protests 
against  wrong  and  to  whose  demands  for  redress  I  have  tried  in  season  and 
out  of  season  to  embody  and  enforce  in  organised  articulate  action.  And,  my  Lords, 
1  confess  there  are  personal  as  well  as  other  reasons  why  I  have  determined  to.  ask  for 
a  hearing  from  this  Court  at  this  stage.  The  Land  League,  which  is  here  on  its  trial, 
was  largely,  though  not  entirely,  the  offspring  of  thoughts  and  resolutions  which 
whiled  away  many  a  dreary  and  tedious  hour  in  political  captivity.  It  lightened  the 
burden  of  penal  servitude,  and  brought  compensating  solace  to  some  extent  for  the  loss 
of  liberty,  of  home,  and  of  friends,  to  think  and  reason,  and  plan,  how,  when  freedom 
should  once  again  restore  me  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  society,  I  should  devote  to 
the  good  of  Ireland  what  strength  of  purpose  or  ability  of  service  long  years  of  patient 
study  and  yearning  aspirations  should  equip  me  with  in  a  just  cause.  And,  my  Lords, 
the  idea  of  the  Land  League  recalls  more  than  even  this  to  justify  my  present  position. 
The  conception  of  some  such  movement  did  more  than  give  to  my  thoughts  a  congenial 
occupation  while  in  the  companionship  of  the  thieves  of  Dartmoor  prison.  It  repre¬ 
sented  the  triumph  of  what  was  for  giving  over  what  was  revengeful  in  my  Celtic 
temperament.  For  there  is  in  every  one  of  us,  whether  Celts  or  Saxons,  a  living 
constant  combat  between  what  is  good  and  what  is,  in  its  nature,  evil.  And  when 
one  finds  oneself  in  prison  at  the  age  of  22,  bereft  of  every  thing  that  endears  us 
to  life,  and  surrounded  by  every  condition  of  existence  that  could  excise  and 
keep  alive  passion  and  resentment;  it  was  a  hard  and  unequal  struggle  to  conquer 
the  spirit  of  hate  and  revenge.  Yet  I  say  it  now,  and  I  do  so  with  my  whole 
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political  work  of  the  last  ten  years  open  to  inquiry,  that  I  believed  as  firmly  in 
Dartmoor  as  when  I  made  my  last  political  speech  on  a  public  platform,  that  a 
movement  upon  the  lines  of  the  Land  League  would  result  in  removing  the  barriers 
which  prevented  the  people  of  Great  Britain  from  understanding  and  doing  justice  to 
the  people  of  Ireland.  Nay,  more,  I  convinced  myself  then,  as  now,  that  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  such  a  movement  would  be  the  sinking  of  racial  animosities,  and  the 
cementing  in  bonds  of  friendship  and  equalities  the  democracies  of  these  three 
countries.  I  felt  also,  then,  as  now,  that  a  movement  of  such  a  nature  would  be  a 
presentation  of  the  Irish  idea  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  world,  that  would  place 
Ireland  in  its  rightful  position  among  civilised  nations  as  the  advocate,  not  for  her 
own  people  alone,  but  for  all  peoples,  of  social  justice,  and  of  the  full  rights  of  the 
labouring  masses  everywhere.  It  was  with  me  then,  as  when,  on  my  release  from 
Portland  prison  in  1882,  after  completing  nine  years  imprisonment,  I  wrote  the 
following  words  to  the  London  “  Standard  ”  in  a  letter  which  Sir  Charles  Russell  has 
read  to  your  Lordships  : 

“  I  have  suffered  by  their  power,  and,  as  I  believe,  by  their  ignorance  and 
“  prejudice  ;  but  there  is  no  bitterness  in  my  heart  to-day  towards  the  English 
“  people.  The  doctrine  of  the  land  for  the  people  is  a  universal  gospel,  and  in 
“  its  triumph  is  involved  the  social  regeneration  of  England  as  clearly  as  the 
“  social  regeneration  of  Ireland.” 

With  a  motive  more  or  less  from  the  beginning  of  a  character  like  this,  no  matter 
how,  occasionally,  it  has  been  obscured  by  intemperate  language  or  fits  of  political 
passion,  I  feel  I  am  compelled  to  come  before  this  tribunal  and  justify  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  the  Land  League,  its  programme  and  its  acts,  as  well  from  the  charges 
which  political  malignity  has  made  against  them.  This,  my  Lords,  by  way  of  personal 
explanation. 

I  am  concerned  for  the  other  persons  charged  only  to  the  negative  extent  of  asking 
the  Court  to  hold  me  alone  responsible  for  anything  which  I  may  feel  it  my  right  or 
my  duty  to  give  expression  to  here.  And  if  I  should  exhibit  on  a  huge  scale  that  folly 
which  briefless  barristers  say  belongs  to  those  who  act  as  their  own  lawyers,  I  ask 
that  the  consequences  of  such  alleged  folly  shall  be  put  down  to  my  own  and  not 
to  anyone  else  s  account. 

But,  my  Lords,  there  is  yet  another  personal  request  I  have  to  make  at  the  hands 
of  this  tribunal,  which  is  obvious  from  my  position  here.  I  venture  to  say  there 
never  has  occurred  in  your  Lordships  varied  experience  an  occasion  where  a  layman, 
pleading  his  own  case,  called  for  the  exercise  of  more  patience  and  forbearance  from 
a  judicial  bench  than  in  this  instance.  The  magnitude  of  the  c.  se  itself,  the  length 
of  time  which  it  has  occupied,  the  number  of  witnesses  that  have  been  called,  the 
varied  and  contradictory  character  of  the  evidence  pro  and  con,  the  gravity  of  the 
indictment,  and  the  innumerable  points  where  legal  skill  is  required  to  discriminate 
between  illegality  by  consent,  by  ignorance,  or  by  accident — all  these  considerations, 
and  scores  of  others  must,  I  am  sure,  be  present  to  your  Lordships  minds,  and  make 
an  appeal  there  for  my  legal  ignorance — an  appeal  which  will  neither  be  foreign  to 
your  Lordships  disposition  to  grant  nor  to  the  exercise  of  the  exalted  functions  which 
the  Legislature  has  committed  to  this  tribunal  to  discharge. 

So  far  as  Sir  Henry  James  is  concerned,  I  am  sorry  he  has  not  a  foeman  more 
worthy  of  his  steel.  I  regret,  indeed,  that  the  able  Counsel  who  originally  intended 
to  speak  at  this  stage  had  not  an  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the  case  which  the 
defence  has  put  before  the  Court.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr  Lockwood,  and  Mr.  Asquith  would 
use  their  great  legal  ability  and  experience  with  benefit,  I  am  sure,  to  your  Lordships 
patient  study  of  so  vast  a  case,  ana  would  give  Sir  Henry  James  something  to  reply 
to.  But  I  am  sure  a  lawyer  who  is  at  once  so  courteous  to  his  opponents  and  so 
comparatively  omnipotent  to  myself,  as  Sir  Henry  James,  will  not  turn  to  advantage 
against  others  any  mistake  which  I  may  be  betrayed  into,  either  by  want  of  knowledge 
of  law  or  by  inadvertence.  I  ask  this,  however,  from  Sir  Henry  James,  but,  not  as 
counsel  for  the  “  Times,”  from  which  enemy  I  would  feel  myself  degraded  to  request 
any  consideration  except  its  continued,  unmitigated,  rancorous  hostility. 

My  Lords,  the  part  which  those  charged  have  been  compelled  to  play  in  the  drama 
of  this  Commission,  is  full  of  pain.  To  drag  out  from  the  buried  records  of  the  past 
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10  years,  and  expose  to  tlio  comment  and  gaze  of  this  Court,  and  the  whole  world 
every  unhappy  crime  and  mishap  of  a  period  of  virtual  revolution,  and  for  political 
and  party  purposes,  openly  avowed  by  Mr.  McDonald,  when  he  admitted  in  that 
witness  box  that  he  published  the  first  of  the  forged  letters  on  the  moraine  of  the 
division  upon  the  last  Coercion  Act,  to  dissect,  as  it  were,  the  social  life  of  a  people 
and  compel  political  opponents,  who  are  the  leaders  of  that  people,  to  take  part  in  the 
operation,  was  meant  to  be  a  work  which  was  to  hold  up  the  Irish  nation  to  the  hate 
and  contempt  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  achieve  a  purpose  as 
politically  vindictive  as  the  means  and  men  employed  by  the  “  Times  ”  in  this 
congenial  task  were  malignant  and  unscrupulous.  These  charges  and  allegations  were 
not  alone  meant  to  achieve  a  present  political  end;  they  were  intended  to  fix  upon 
Nationalist  Ireland  a  stamp  of  moral  obliquity  that  would  carry  a  stigma  against  the 
Irish  race  wherever  found  on  the  surface  of  this  broad  earth.  It°was  to  deprive 
Irish  political  opponents  of  British  political  allies  in  England,  Scotland 
and  W  ales,  and  to  take  from  the  Irish  cause,  as  represented  by  Mr  Parnell  * 
the  moral  support  of  sympathising  opinion  in  every  English-speaking  land  ;*  that  the 
articles  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  were  written  ;  that  the  infamous  forged  letters  were 
printed  for  world-wide  circulation;  and  finally,  for  which  the  “Times’” has  prac 
tically  thrust  upon  your  Lordships  the  severe,  laborous,  and  onerous  task  of  virtually 
trying  the  Irish  nation  on  an  indictment  drawn  up  by  Richard  Pigott.  J 

Under  these  circumstances,  1  am  satisfied  that  the  latitude  which  your  Lordships 
will  allow  me,  in  commenting  upon  the  agrarian  crime  of  Ireland,  before  and  during 
the  Land  League  period,  and  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  cause  of  agrarian 
outrage,  will  not  be  narrowly  circumscribed  by  a  rigid  enforcement  of  strictly  profes¬ 
sional  pleading.  I  address  this  Court  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  the  people  from 
whose  poorest  class  I  have  sprung.  This  is  the  class  to  whom,  chiefly,  the  evicted 
tenantry  of  my  country  have  invariably  belonged.  They  compose,  practically  the 
Celtic  part  of  Ireland’s  population.  They  represent  both  the  fight  which  Ireland  has 
uninterruptedly  made  against  the  landlord  system  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  our 
own,  and  the  race  which  it  has  been  England’s  policy  to  subdue,  or  exterminate,  from 
that  period  to  the  present.  I  belong  to  that  race  whose  heritage  has  been  one  of 
brutal  persecution  and  oppression  in  its  own  land,  and  of  calumny  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  m  exile.  Its  misfortunes  were  my  earliest  study  in  political  science,  and  I  have 
had  to  bear  my  share  of  its  unhappy  destiny.  Its  sufferings  for  religious’  social  and 
political  privileges  are  however  next  to  its  never  ceasing  struggles  to  assert  its  natural 
and  national  rights,  a  compensating  inheritance  for  centuries  of  systematically  inflicted 
wrong.  As  it  was  mainly  the  poorest  of  Ireland’s  population— at  least  during  the 
present  century— which  has  suffered  by  the  system  of  Irish  landlordism,  so  has  it  been 
chiefly  from  among  the  class  to  which  I  belong  that  combinations  have  sprung  which 
had  for  its  object  to  curb  the  injustice  of  that  system.  These  combinations  have  taken 
many  forms,  and  are  known  under  a  variety  of  names  to  the  student  of  Irish  history 
As  Allison  the  historian  says  : —  ^  * 

“  Combinations  are  the  natural  resource  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  of 
“  tho  poor  against  the  rich,  of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor.  As  such  they 
“  have  been  known  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages,  and  have  often  rendered 
“  important,  sometimes  beneficial,  service  to  society.” 

Wherever  in  history  we  find  these  combinations,  whether  in  a  peasant’s  war  in 
Germany,  or  in  a  Whiteboy  organisation  in  Ireland,  or,  say,  in  the  trades  unionism 
of  Sheffield,  Manchester,  or  Glasgow,  of  30  years  ago,  we  discover  the  crimes  and 
excesses  committed  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  causes  which  an  unenlightened  law 
permitted  to  operate  in  the  production  of  discontent  and  its  inseparable  accompani¬ 
ment  of  illegality  and  outrage.  The  condition  and  treatment  of  the  poorer  tenantry 
of  Ireland  have  not  been,  and  could  not  be,  humanly  speaking,  free  from  the  crime 
which  injustice  begets  everywhere.  For  that  violence  which  has  taken  the  form  of 
retaliatory  chastisement  for  acknowledged  merciless  wrong,  I  make  no  apology  on  the 
part  of  the  victims  of  Irish  landlordism.  For  me  to  do  so  would  be  to  indict  nature 
for  having  implanted  within  us  the  instinct  of  self  defence.  But  I  shall  repel  with  all 
my  limited  power  and  ability,  the  entire  case  of  the  «  Times,”  which  seeks  to  place  at 
my  door,  and  on  the  name  of  the  Land  League  the  legal  or  moral  responsibility  for- 
crimes  and  occurrences  that  are  as  repugnant  to  my  nature,  and  to  the  Irish  race  as 
to  any  person  among  our  accusers,  or  any  nation  on  earth. 
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We  say,  my  Lords,  that  these  deplorable  and  unhappy  deeds  were  the  rank  under¬ 
growth  of  an  unjust  and  unnatural  social  system  which  was  inseparable  from  Irish 
landlordism  as  administered  by  the  class  for  whose  interests  it  was  alone  upheld  by 
a  shortsighted  law,  a  law  made  by  a  legislature  which  not  only  did  not  represent  the 
wants,  feelings,  or  necessities  of  the  Irish  people,  but  which  repeiled  attempt  after 
attempt  time"5 after  time,  year  after  year,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  representatives  to  so 
reform  this  system  and  law  as  to  protect  the  rights  of  agricultural  industry,  and  cure 
the  social  disease  which  bred  discontent  and  incited  human  passion  and  sense  of  wrong 
to  deeds  of  crime  and  violence.  The  “Times”  in  its  charges  against  myself  and 
others,  purposely  overlooks  in  Ireland,  or  deliberately  challenges,  the  existence  of  all 
economic,  social,  or  political  incentives  to  disorder  and  outrage,  with  the  object  of 
bringing  ’home  to  the  persons  charged  both  the  legal  and  moral  responsibility  for 
their  commission.  It  has  placed  before  the  world,  and  has  had  circulated,  either  by  its 
own  or  some  other  agency  avowedly  political,  millions  of  copies  of  these  charges, 
broadcast  over  these  countries,  for  the  purpose  I  have  already  defined.  That  this  has 
been  done  exclusively  for  a  political  end  no  one  can  truthfully  deny.  Party  and 
political  motives  are  the  very  life  of  “  Parnell  sm  and  Crime.”  Racial  animosity  also 
played  its  part  in  this  crusade  of  calumny.  The  voters  of  Great  Britain  were  told 
what  a  murderous  people  those  of  the  South  and  W est  of  Ireland  were,  under  the 
teaching  of  myself  and  the  other  persons,  and  the  Land  League.  It  is  therefore 
a  mockery  of  the  names  of  justice,  of  law,  and  of  public  duty,  for  Counsel  for  the 
“  Times  ”  to  pretend  now  that  it  was  a  regard  for  these  civic  virtues  which  prompted 
it  to  scatter  wholesale  accusations  against  Irish  leaders  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime.  ’ 
Just  as  well  might  a  professional  burglar  set  up  as  a  defence  the  plea  that  he  broke 
into  a  house  and  stole  its  p^ate  in  order  to  prove  his  respect  for  law  by  exercising  the 
detective  powers  of  the  police  in  its  vindication.  No  one  inside  or  outside  of  Printing 
House  Square  believes  anything  so  supremely  absurd  as  this.  From  beginning  to  enu. 
of  this  conspiracy  against  IrishTe'aders,  it  has  been  nothing  else  but  a  political  crusade, 
of  the  most  undisguised  and  desperate  character,  to  ruin  political  opponents,  so  as  to 
serve  a  political  object.  And  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  defend  myself 
and  the  Land  League  against  the  charges  and  tactics  of  opponents  using  such  weapons, 
if  I  were  to  be  rigidly  confined  to  the  mere  legal  bearings  of  this  practically  political 
indictment.  I  know  right  well  that  your  Lordships’  duty  here  is  to  interpret  the 
law,  and  to  investigate  how  far  the  indictment  put  forward  by  the  “  Times  ”  has  been 
proved  by  legal  evidence ;  and  to  what  extent  the  accused  have  cleared  themselves 
from  the  criminalities  charged  against  their  acts  and  words.  But  I  maintain  it  would 
be  insulting  the  common  sense  of  this  Court  to  suppose  for  one  moment  that  7 our 
Lord  ships  ,°unl  ike  the  whole  world  outside  these  walls,  looked  upon  this  case  as  one 
totally  disconnected  from  party  and  political  causes.  My  argument  must  therefore 
-necessarily  partake  of  a  political,  as  well  as  of  a  legal,  defence,  if  I  am  to  clear  myself  by 
the  evidence  from  the  accusations  of  the  “  Times.”  I  will  ask  the  privilege,  if  I 
cannot  demand  the  right,  of  tracing  to  acknowledged  efficient  causes  crimes  and 
occurrences  that  are  levelled  at  my  teaching.  This,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be  denied 
me.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  defend  myself  against,  say,  the  charge  of  polluting 
the  Thames  and  making  it  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  because  I  had  with  others 
planned  and  tried  to  carry  out,  with  the  sympathy  of  the  mass  of  London’s  population, 
a  scheme  of  sanitary  drainage,  I  imagine  I  would  be  permitted  to  show  how  London’s 
old  sewerage  system  was  alone  the  seat  and  source  of  the  malady  imputed  to  my 
agency.  What  I  propose  doing,  however,  in  my  observations  is,  not  to  make  a  political 
justification  answer  the  purpose  of  a  legal  defence,  but  to  explain  to  your  Lordships 
and  the  public  outside  the  origin  and  growth,  the  scope  and  meaning,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  certain  movements  in  both  Ireland  and  America,  with  later  phases  of  some  of 
which  movements  I  am  charged  with  having  had  criminal  alliance. 

Next,  I  am  anxious  to  dwell  upon  and  to  briefly  describe  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland ;  the  efforts  at  its  constitutional  amelioration  and  their  failure  which  imme¬ 
diately  preceded  the  Land  League,  in  order  that  the  judgment  which  this  Court  will 
give  may  be  one  that  has  fully  taken  into  account  the  defence  which  the  Land  League 
makes  through  me  against  the  charges  of  its  accusers.  And  my  entire  defence  will 
be  that  the  Land  League  was  a  bond  fide  constitutional  organisation  ;  that  its  origin 
was  the  inevitable  growth  of  Irish  political  and  economic  development ;  that  its  aims, 
and  objects,  and  media  were  constitutional  ;  that  its  work  has  been  beneficial,  and 
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has  influenced,  and  is  still  influencing,  the  course  of  enlightened  legislation  in  these 
countries,  while  the  crimes  and  outrages  which  have-  taken  place  in  Ireland  from  the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  the  League,  and  which  the  “  Times  ”  charges  to  its  agency, 
were  incidental  to  the  system  which  the  League  was  established  to  abolish,  and  but 
accidental  in  coincidence  with  the  movement  which  proposed  as  its  programme  of 
reform  what  the  Legislature  is  now  contemplating  as  a  measure  of  justice  and  sound 
policy. 

Now,  my  Lords,  with  these  introductory  observations  your  Lordships  have  indul¬ 
gently  permitted  me  to  make,  I  come  to  the  definite  charge  made  against  myself,  and 
I  must  say,  my  Lords,  that  my  position  in  this  inquiry  is  in  every  respect  a  singular 
one.  No  charge  whatever  was  preferred  against  me  by  the  “Times”  when  this 
tribunal  begun  its  investigation  into  the  allegations  contained  in  the  proceedings  of 
O’Donnell  v.  Walter  ;  though  in  such  proceedings,  as  in  the  articles  “  Parnellism  and 
“  Crime,”  I  was  as  liberally  dealt  with  in  the  matter  of  accusation  as  if  I  had  the 
fortune,  or  misfortune,  to  be  an  Irish  Member  of  Parliament.  Nor  was  there  any 
mention,  directly  or  indirectly,  made  of  my  name  among  those  who  are  alleged,  in  the 
particulars  delivered  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  others,  to  have  been  guilty  of  crime,  and  with 
whom  Mr.  Parnell  and  others  of  his  colleagues  are  declared  to  have  been  associated  in 
the  carrying  out  of  unlawful  acts.  I  bring  this  circumstance  to  your  Lordships’  notice, 
not  altogether  with  a  view  of  influencing  a  judgment  which  will,  however,  I  am  sure, 
take  cognizance  of  so  tacit  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  “  Times,”  that  no  tangible 
proof  was  in  its  possession  or  within  its  reach  that  could  convict  me  of  what’ was 
alleged  against  me  by  the  writer  of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime.”  I  desire  also  that  your 
Lordships  should  infer  from  this  circumstance — this  strange  reluctance  to  charge  me 
here  with  what  I  had  been  accused  of  elsewhere — a  want  of  honesty  of  purpose  towards 
this  tribunal  which  to  that  extent  disentitles  the  accusers  in  this  case  to  your  Lord- 
ships’  lenient  judgment.  It  has  been  repeated,  the  Lord  only  knows  how  many  times, 
by  the  Attorney-General,  that  his  clients  were  here  to  help  your  Lordships  to  perform 
the  task  which  the  Legislature  has  imposed  upon  you.  Counsel  for  the  Plaintiffs, 
according  to  their  professions,  were  but  actuated  with  the  purpose  of  aiding  your 
Lordships  to  unravel  the  truth  in  this  inquiry  from  a  labyrinth  of  uncertainty  and 
doubt. 

Now,  supposing,  my  Lords,  that  I  had  chosen  not  to  appear  before  this  tribunal ; 
that  I  had  selected  not  to  challenge  the  “  Times  ”  to  a  proof  of  the  allegations  made 
elsewhere  against  me,  but  omitted  here,  would  your  Lordships,  in  face  of  what  has 
now  been  sought  to  be  proved  against  me  have  had  from  the  Attorney-General’s  clients 
a  candid  and  honest  help  to  the  unravelling  of  the  case  which  has  occupied  your  Lord- 
ships’  attention  from  October  last  year  to  the  present  day  ?  What  I  accuse  the  “  Times  ” 
of  in  this  connexion,  my  Lords,  is  this  :  Either  in  omitting  to  proceed  against  me  in  the 
first  instance — the  plaintiffs  had  no  evidence  of  a  reliable  character  to  sustain  the  allega^ 
tions  made  against  me  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  or  they  possessed  such  evidence. 
If  the  first  of  these  propositions  be  accepted  as  an  accurate  description  of  their 
position  towards  me,  then  the  particulars  served  upon  me,  when  I  demanded  your 
Lordships’  interference,  were  untrue,  or  unjust,  or  both,  and  should  never  have  usurped 
the  place  of  an  apology  and  an  atonement  to  me  before  this  tribunal.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  “  Times”  had  in  its  possession,  or  withm  its  reach,  on  the. 22nd  of  October, 
1888,  a  knowledge  of  what  was  charged  against  me  on  the  27th  of  October  of  that  year, 
then  I  say  the  omission  to  prefer  these  charges  and  allegations  until  my  challenge 
compelled  them  to  enter  the  lists  against  me,  exhibited  a  matafides  on  the  part  of  the 
Plaintiffs  towards  this  Commission,  and  some  sinister  purpose  foreign  to  the  alleged 
sense  of  public  duty  which  is  claimed  to  have  governed  the  action  of  the  “  Times  ” 
in  its  attitude  towards  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues. 

I  could  have  remained  outside  of  this  inquiry  if  I  had  so  ohosen.  It  would  have 
been  to  my  advantage  to  have  done  so,  pecuniarily  and  otherwise,  but,  apprehensive 
that  the  refusal  to  proceed  against  me  covered  some  design  to  make  Mr.  Parnell 
responsible  for  acts  with  which  I  am  more  directly  concerned  than  any  other  human 
being,  namely,  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League  in  Ireland  and  the  extension  of  the 
Land  League  in  America — acts  which  I,  in  common  with  Mr.  Parnell,  deny  to  have 
been  criminal  in  themselves  or  as  having  been  performed  for  ulterior  purposes — I 
resolved  to  ask  at  your  Lordships’  hands  a  full  inquiry  into  the  allegations  that  had 
been  made  against  me  in  common  with  others  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  and  by  the 
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Attorney-General  as  Counsel  for  the  “  Times”  in  the  case  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter.  If 
it  has  been  sought  by  the  “Times”  during  the  past  12  months  to  make  me  out  a 
criminal  conspirator  with  the  perpetrators  of  outrage,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  I 
have  faced  the  accusations  voluntarily,  that  I  have  courted  investigation  where  the 
“  Times  ”  had  declined  or  feared  at  first  to  face  it,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Now,  my  Lords,  though  the  Attorney-Ganeral  was  not  instructed  to  charge  we  with 
anything  on  the  22nd  of  October  1888,  hi3  clients,  with  a  delightful  readiness  to  prove 
an  innocent  man  more  guilty  than  any  of  the  64  persons  charged  as  criminals,  served 
me  on  the  27th  of  October  with  the  following  particulars  :  — 

“  The  Defendants  repeat  the  particulars  delivered  to  the  members  of  Parlia- 
“  ment  (a  copy  of  which  accompanies  these  particulars),  and  apply  them  to  the 
“  said  Michael  Davitt.” 

They  further  charge  the  said  Michael  Davitt  specifically  as  follows : 

“That  he  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organisation,  and  convicted  as  such, 

“  and  that  he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Irish  Land  League  with  money 
“  which  had  been  contributed  for  the  purpose  of  outrage  and  crime.  That  he 
“  was  in  close  and  intimate  association  with  the  party  of  violence  in  America,  and 
“  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  alliance  between  that  party  and 
“  the  Pamellite  and  Home  Pvule  Party  in  Ireland.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  assuming  for  a  moment,  that  the  allegations  in  the  last  two 
paragraphs  are  true,  that  the  Attorney-General’s  clients  believed  them  to  be  matters  of 
fact,  when  this  investigation  opened  on  the  22nd  of  October  last  year,  why  was  I  not 
included  among  those  between  whom,  and  alleged  perpetrators  of  crime,  I  was 
believed  b}^  the  “Times”  to  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
alleged  alliance. 

Not  only  was  I  not  so  included,  but  the  Attorney-General  near  the  end  of  the 
second  day’s  proceedings  of  this  inquiry  specifically  exonerated  me  from  charges 
freely  alleged  by  him  against  others.  At  page  56"  of  the  official  minute,  the  learned 
gentleman  used  these  words,  with  which  I  think  it  important  to  refresh  your 
Lordships’  memories.  After  having  remarked  that  the  only  references  made  to  me 
in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  were  confined  to  my  former  connexion  with  Fenianism, 
which  remark  was  most  inaccurate,  as  I  will  show  later  on,  and  as  having  in  certain 
speeches  advocated  the  total  separation  of  Ireland  from  England,  the  Attorney- 
General  said :  — 

“  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Davitt  did  take  any  active  part  in  connexion  with 
“  the  organisation  of  Land  League  meetings.  And  certainly,  so  far  as  I  know,  on 
“  my  instructions  with  regard  to  this  tyranny  which  operated  upon  the  tenants, 
“  the  poor  men  who  were  occupying  the  land,  the  poor  men  who  were  getting 
“  their  daily  wages,  as  distinguished  from  persons  in  high  political  positions,  so 
“  far  as  I  know,  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  views  that  were  advocated  by  Mr.  Davitt, 
“  I  mention  that  because  I  want  to  bring  this  clearly  to  your  Lordships’  minds 
“  th|it  the  organisation  which  the  ‘  Times  ’  attacked,  that  the  organisation  which 
“  the  *  Times  ’  said  was  supported  only  by  boycotting,  which  had  its  sanction  in 
“  murder*  was  the  Land  League  organisation,  and  that  at  the  head  of  that  Land 
“  League  organisation  was  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Bigger,  Matthew  Harris,  Brennan, 
“  Egan,  T.  Harrington,  Boyton,  Sheridan,  Kelly,  and  a  number  of  other  persons 
“  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  ;  but  as  far  as  I  know,  Michael  Davitt  was  not 
“  directly  connected  with  this  particular  part  of  the  organisation  which  carried  on 
“  the  agrarian  agitation,  as  I  have  described  it,  during  the  years  1880,  1881,  and 
“  1882.” 

Such  were  the  views  expressed  by  the  Attorney-General  upon  the  instructions  given 
him  by  his  clients  at  the  very  opening  of  these  proceedings,  and  the  strangest  possible 
comment  upon  them  is  found  in  the  particulars  served  upon  me  three  days  afterwards, 
in  which  1  am  alleged  to  have  done  not  only  everything  that  is  charged  against 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues,  but,  in  addition,  to  have  been  the  fons  et  origo  of  what 
has  been  called  “  the  League  Conspiracy,”  and  to  be,  not  the  missing,  but  the  objective, 
link,  between  the  Parnellite  party  in  Ireland  and  what  has  been  termed  the  party  of 
violence  in  America. 

I  will  now  deal,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  with  the  specific  charges  made  against  mo,  after 
being  so  fully  exonerated  from  complicity  in  the  matters  which  your  Lordships  have 
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been  appointed  to  investigate.  I  will  first  refer  to  those  charges  which,  as  a  reward 
for  my  innocence  in  the  matter  of  the  main  allegations  contained  in  the  proceedings  of 
O'Donnell  and  Walter,  are  put  forward  against  me  alone,  after  which  I  will  lump  all 
the  other  charges  made  against  me  in  common  with  the  64  members  of  Parliament, 
and  try  to  deal  with  them  in  a  general  defence  of  the  Land  League. 

The  first  specific  charge  is  that  I  was  a  “  member  of  the  Penian  organisation,  and 
“  convicted  as  such.” 

That  I  have  been  in  former  years  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organisation,  I  admit.  I 
have  said  so  on  a  hundred  public  platforms  in  these  countries  during  the  last  10 
years.  Whether  I  was  fairly  or  justly  convicted  of  such  membership  is  another 
matter.  But  for  whatever  legal  guilt  there  may  have  been  in  my  connexion  with 
such  a  revolutionary  body,  I  have  been  made  to  expiate  it  by  nine  years  penal 
servitude.  My  punishment  for  this  alleged  offence  began  in  1870  and  ended  on  the 
6th  of  May  1882,  I  having  been  at  liberty  on  ticket-of-leave  from  December  1877  to 
February  1881.  I  am  not,  I  suppose,  to  understand  that  your  Lordships  were 
appointed  over  this  tribunal  to  try  me  again  for  a  political  offence  committed  20  years 
ago  and  legally  expiated  five  years  before  the  proceedings  of  O’Donnell  and  Walter 
began. 

But  while  I  am  sure  that  the  fact  of  this  former  transgression  against  the  law  will 
not,  in  this  investigation,  have  the  weight  of  a  feather  in  your  Lordships’  judgment, 
except,  possibly  in  so  far  as  it  may  have  been  proved — though  I  contend  that  it  has 
not  been  proved — that  my  after-act3  in  the  Land  League  were  but  a  continuance  of 
treasonable  designs,  I  have  to  remember  that  this  is  a  public  inquiry,  and  that  the 
“  Times,”  in  raking  up  this  old  score,  endeavours  to  prejudice  Mr.  Parnell’s  case  before 
this  tribunal  and  in  the  public  mind  by  showing  his  association  with  me  in  the  movement 
which  we  claim  to  have  been  perfectly  constitutional  in  its  origin,  modus  operandi,  and 
ultimate  aim.  Remembering  this,  I  feel  bound  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  an 
act  which,  though  the  law  of  the  land  condemned  it,  I  claim  to  have  been  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  an  act  similar  to  acts  which  unprejudiced  English  history 
has  not  only  condoned  but  defended,  and  justified  when  other  powers  than  England 
were  the  governments  conspired  against,  and  the  conspirators  were  of  continental,  and 
not  of  Irish,  origin.  I  can  further  show,  my  Lord,  and  will  do  so  as  briefly  as  possible, 
with  your  Lordships’  permission,  that  illegal  movements  like  that  with  which  I  am 
charged  with  having  been  connected  were  the  logical  and  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
short-sighted  policy  which  England  has  pursued  towards  Ireland  in  respect  to  the 
national  claims  and  national  sentiment  of  the  Irish  people.  A  sentiment,  my  Lord, 
accounted  honourable  and  patriotic  in  every  other  country,  has  been  held  up  to  ridicule 
and  to  contempt  by  the  press  of  England  when  associated  with  the  name  of  Ireland, 
and  this  pernicious  injustice  to  which  the  “  Times  ”  has  been  more  addicted  than  any 
other  journal,  has  been  responsible  alike  for  the  unconstitutional  policy  of  English  rule 
in  Ireland,  and  the,  at  times,  fierce  character  of  our  resistance  to  that  rule.  And  it 
can  also  be  at  the  same  shown  that  the  blind  and  bungling  character  of  the  manner  of 
legislating  for  Ireland  in  Westminster,  has  set  a  premium  upon  Irish  revolutionary 
movements,  and  by  postponing  Parliamentary  remedial  measures  until  illegal  methods 
of  reform  have  menaced  the  existence  of  law  and  order  in  Ireland,  have  won  invariably 
a  post  facto  justification  of  really  each  and  all  of  such  unconstitutional  movements  in 
Ireland.  Surely,  if  all  this  can  be  demonstrated  from  the  facts  of  history,  I  am  morally 
and  politically  exonerated  from  this  charge,  after  having  legally  expiated  whatever  of 
legal  guilt  was  contained  in  my  connexion  with  the  Fenian  organisation. 

My  Lord,  resistance  in  one  form  or  another  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
the  invasion  of  their  national  right  to  rule  themselves  has  been  the  one  ever-recurring 
feature  of  the  Anglo-Irish  question.  Efforts  persistent  and  unscruplous  to  ignore  or 
destroy  this  right  on  the  one  hand,  met  and  resisted,  now,  hopelessly  ;  now  with  more 
or  less  success,  by  the  nation  sought  to  be  subjugated,  on  the  other  hand  this  struggle 
carried  on  ever  and  always  with  this  extraordinary  result  that  every  attempt,  whether 
by  way  of  physical  revolution  or  recourse  to  political  agitation,  has  been  followed  by 
some  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament  of  England  or  some  admission  by  the 
chief  actors  in  England’s  task  of  subjugating  Irish  national  rights  that  the  movement 
was  more  or  less  a  righteous  one,  or  was  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny  or  oppression 
practised  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  in  the  interest  of  English  domination.  It  will 
not  require  many  minutes  to  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  to  prove 
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how,  historically  or  politically  considered,  the  Fenian  movement  had  a  justification 
for  its  existence  from  the  success  which  had  attended  previous  appeals  to  unconstitu¬ 
tional  means  of  reform  after  peaceful  demands  had  been  refused  again  and  again  when 
put  forward  by  constitutional  effort. 

My  Lord,  If  the  rebellion  of  1798  did  not  prove  equally  successful  to  that  of  1782, 
neither  did  the  causes  which  led  to  that  rebellion,  nor  the  means  by  which  it  was 
smothered  in  blood  and  ruin,  win  from  the  consciences  of  English  statesmen  that 
approval  which  an  unjustifiable  rising  of  the  Irish  people  might  have  obtained.  It  is 
now  a  matter  of  historic  certainty  that  the  recall  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  in  1793,  when 
he  was  actively  and  honestly  devising  a  policy  of  conciliation,  led  to  the  insurrection 
of  five  years  afterwards.  It  is  equally  certain  that  Lord  Castlereagh  actively  fomented 
disaffection  through  his  agents  in  order  to  justify  the  contemplated  extinction  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  and  that  this  nefarious  policy,  working  upon  the  disappointed  hopes 
which  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  dismissal  had  occasioned,  rendered  the  events  of  1798  so 
memorable  a  chapter  in  Anglo-Irish  history.  Many  testimonies  might  be  adduced 
from  the  most  eminent  English  authorities  to  substantiate  these  statements.  I  will 
quote  but  one,  and  I  select  this  one  because  of  the  names  which  are  called  by  the 
writer  in  proof  of  his  assertions.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  Life  of  Fox,  Yol.  III., 
p,  396,  says  : — 

“  The  language  of  Fox  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  was  always  peculiarly  strong 
“  and  vehement ;  he,  like  Mr.  Burke,  detested  the  rule  of  a  miserable  monopolising 
“  minority.  He  hated  the  corruption  and  the  intolerance  of  that  magnum  latro 
“  cinium,  which,  having  kept  the  Irish  in  bondage,  goaded  them  into  rebellion 
“  in  order  to  stifle  their  rightful  requests  in  blool.  Not  only  Burke,  not  only 
«  Fox,  not  only  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  not  only  Mr.  Grattan,  but  that  gallant  and 
“  upright  soldier,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  who  went  to  Ireland  as  commander-in- 
•“  chief  of  the  army,  quite  unconnected  with  any  political  party,  saw,  like  Burke 
“  and  Fox,  the  injustice  of  the  existing  tyranny.  As  a  man  of  sense  and  feeling, 
«  his  mind  revolted  against  the  magnum  latro  cinium.  Here  is  the  impartial 
“  judgment  which  such  a  man  formed  of  the  state  of  Ireland  in,  January  1799. 
“  Long  observation  has  convinced  me  that  all  your  misfortunes,  that  all  the  evils 
“  with  which  you  are  threatened,  proceed  from  the  illiberal  the  unjust,  and  the 
«  unwise  conduct  of  England.  Your  legislature  and  your  executive  government 
“  partake,  of  course,  of  the  vices  flowing  from  the  wretched  system  of  English 
“  domination.  The  vices  of  the  Government  affect  the  manners  of  the  people. 
“  If  I  find  a  peasantry  cunning,  deceitful,  lazy,  and  vindictive,  I  cannot  attribute 
“  it  without  impiety  to  the  hand  of  God.  it  must  come  from  the  iron  hand  of  man, 
“  Although  the  French  Revolution  and  Jacobin  principles  may  be  the  immediate 
“  cause  of  the  events  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  Ireland,  yet  the  remote  and 
ultimate  cause  must  be  derived  from  its  true  origin — the  oppression  of 
“  centuries.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  weak  enough  to  imagine  that  a  few 
“  effusions  of  lenity  and  benevolence  are  to  soften  and  subdue  the  minds  of  a 
“  people  burdened  by  oppression  ;  it  will  require  the  wisest  system  you  can  devise 
“  and  length  of  time  to  effect  it.” 

Then  Lord  John  Russell  goes  on  to  say  : — 

“  To  the  same  purport  was  the  reply  of  Fox,  in  1801,  to  those  who  alleged 
“  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  disaffected.  Much  has  been  done  since  1801  to 
“  remove  the  oppression  of  centuries.  But  ‘  the  wisest  system  that  can  be 
“  ‘  devised  ’  has  still  to  be  discovered.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  bugbear  of  the  French  Jacobins  should 
have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  as  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
revolution  of  ’98,  as  most  of  the  evils  which  threatened  England  at  that  time  were 
traced  to  the  same  source.  But,  before  Wolf  Tone  had  invoked  the  aid  of  French 
intervention,  he  had  declared  himself  willing  to  accept  of  the  FitzWilliam  policy  as  a 
satisfaction  of  the  then  grievance  of  the  people,  and  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  historic 
can  well  be  that  if  the  humane  and  enlightened  views  of  Lord  FitzWilliam  had 
prevailed  there  would  have  been  no  Irish  rebellion  in  1798. 

The  Act  of  Union  against  which  I  conspired  in  the  Fenian  movement,  was  no  super 
sacred  compact,  even  in  the  eyes  of  English  statesmen  and  writers.  I  w  11  not  repeat 
what  has  recently  been  said  of  this  infamously  contrived  enactment  by  a  Prime  Minister, 
under  whose  administration  of  the  government  of  the  Empire  and  of  Ireland  I  have 
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undergone  nine  years  penul  servitude  for  treason,  to  a  rule  which  tlie  Act  of  Union 
inflicted  upon  my  country.  I,  however,  allude  to  this  denunciation  of  this  Act  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  passing.  In  the  “  Life  of  Grattan,”  by  his  son,  this  passage  is  found 
with  reference  to  the  means  by  which  Lord  Castlereagh  destroyed  the  Irish 
Parliament : — 

“  All  that  could  be  accomplished  by  gold  or  by  iron,  by  bribes  or  by  threats, 

“  or  by  promises,  was  set  in  motion.  Every  effort  was  strained  to  bring  round 
“  those  who  were  disinclined,  to  seduce  those  who  were  hostile  but  necessitous,  to 
“  terrify  the  timid,  and  bear  down  the  fearless,  and  those  who  had  at  heart  the 
“  interest  and  independence  of  their  county.  The  doors  of  the  Treasury  were 
“  opened,  and  a  deluge  of  corruption  covered  the  land.  The  bench  of  bishops, 
“  the  bench  of  judges,  the  bar,  the  revenue,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  civil  officers, 
“  military  and  naval  establishments,  places,  pensions,  and  titles,  were  defiled  and 
“  prostituted,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  great  Government  object,  this 
“  ill-omened  union.” 

So  wrote  the  son  of  the  celebrated  patriot,  Henry  Grattan. 

Yet,  my  Lords,  notwithstanding  this  deluge  of  corruption,  and  the  presence  in 
Ireland  of  137,000  troops  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  people,  28  out  of  Ireland’s 
32  counties  petitioned  against  the  Act  of  Union,  while  over  800,000  people  added  their 
names  to  another  petition  of  protest. 

This  Act  has  never  had  either  the  moral  or  national  sanction  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  They  have  believed,  and  do  still  believe  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  who  said  of  the  bribed  and  corrupted  Parliament  of  landlords  which  voted 
this  Act — 

“  You  were  not  elected  to  vote  away  the  Legislature,  but  to  legislate.  Vote 
“  away  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  and  henceforth  resistance  to  English  law 
“  becomes  an  Irish  duty,  the  amount  to  be  regulated  by  moral  and  prudential 
“  reasons  alone.” 

Now.  my  Lords,  the  attempted  insurrection  of  1803  lives  in  history  only  on  account 
of  the  fate  of  Robert  Emmet.  The  movement  of  which  he  was  the  sole  conspicuous 
figure,  may  be  said  to  have  been  but  a  revolutionary  postcript  to  the  chapter  of  ’98. 
But  the  name,  the  dying  speech,  and  the  execution  of  Emmet,  have  done  more  to  keep 
alive  the  flame  of  nationality  in  Ireland,  than  any  other  agency  of  the  century,  except 
the  stupid  and  illogical  system  of  government  which  England  has  adhered  to  during 
the  past  89  years.  Failure  may  be  written  against  his  young  life  and  labours  for' 
Ireland,  but  if  the  worship  of  a  name  by  a  people  can  be  placed  against  political 
defeat,  one  of  the  purest  and  nobliest  exemplars  of  patriotic  impulse  who  ever  gave 
life  in  the  cause  of  liberty  can  claim  posthumous  victory  in  the  struggle  for  Irish 
national  self-government. 

The  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union  was  inaugurated  in  1810  by  the 
then  Protestant  Corporation  of  Dublin.  Actual  rebellion  had  failed  to  win  the 
measure  of  liberty  Avhich  Lord  Fitzwilliam  had  been  prevented  from  granting, 
constitutional  agitation  was  evoked  with  the  object  of  winning  by  legal  means  what 
physical  force  had  failed  to  accomplish.  National  sentiment  underlaid  the  repeal 
movement  in  a  less  vigorous  manner  but  not  as  a  less  manifest  foundation  than  in  the 
movement  which  culminated  in  ’98.  O’Connell  declared  at  the  inception  of  the  repeal 
agitation — 

“  Were  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  to  offer  me  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
“  upon  the  terms  of  re-enacting  the  entire  penal  code,  I  declare  it  from  my 
heart  and  in  the  presence  of  my  God  that  I  would  most  cheerfully  embrace  his 
“  offer.” 

From  1810  until  1828  we  have  the  repeal  movement  aiding  the  Catholic  association 
and  other  legal  bodies  striving  by  petitions  to  Parliament  and  by  public  meetings  to 
obtain  Catholic  emancipation.  Constitutional  action  was  of  no  avail.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  time  treated  these  organisations  as  seditious,  while  those  who  believed  in 
the  efficiency  of  moral  force  were  as  powerless  politically  as  they  were  distrusted  by 
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the  Government,  and  it  was  only  when  the  poeple  were  beginning  to  menace  the 
existence  of  the  law  by  preparing  for  recourse  to  physical  rebellion,  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  the  memorable  words  of  history,  brought  in  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Bill  “  to  avert  civil  war.” 

Lord  John  Bussell  in  his  “Life  of  Fox,”  Yol.  1,  p.  242,  quotes  again  the  oft-repeated 
sentence — 

“  That  justice  which  could  not  be  procured,  was  sought,  anci  procured  too,  in 
“  another  manner.  In  what  manner  ?  By  the  point  of  the  bayonet.” 

And  then  Lord  John  makes  this  comment — 

“  Such  has  been  always  the  course  of  our  conduct  towards  Ireland.  In  1780, 
“  1793,  and  in  1829,  that  which  had  been  denied  to  reason,  was  granted  to  force. 
“  Ireland  triumphed,  not  because  the  justice  of  her  claims  was  apparent,  but 
“  because  the  threat  of  insurrection  overcame  prejudice,  made  fear  superior  to 
“  bigotry,  and  concession  triumph  over  persecution.” 

How  much  of  a  success,  if  any,  the  great  repeal  movement  of  O’Connell  would  have 
achieved  had  not  the  famine  of  1846-7  and  1848  crossed  its  path  and  destroyed  its 
vitality,  is  a  mere  historic  speculation.  Judging,  however,  by  previous  and  subsequent 
precedents,  the  extreme  legal  character  of  O’Connell’s  movement  would  exert  no 
persuasive  force  upon  the  Parliament  of  the  time  in  the  matter  of  repealing  or  modi¬ 
fying  the  Act  of  Union,  unless  in  the  words  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  the  ruling  powers 
were  made  uneasy  by  the  possibility  of  armed  insurrection  following  upon  the  refusal 
of  Parliament  to  make  concessions  to  moral  force  agitation. 

The  failure  of  O’Connell’s  movement  either  to  make  material  headway  towards 
repeal  or  to  compel  the  Government  of  Lord  John  Russel  to  take  the  necessary  steps, 
and  in  time  to  avert  the  horrible  holocausts  of  starving  people,  who  were  to  be  offered 
up  as  victims  to  an  artificial  famine,  gave  rise  to  what  was  revolutionary  in  the  Young 
Ireland  Movement  of  1848.  It  was  once  more  despair  at  the  inefficiency  of  peaceful  or 
moral  force  means  winning  any  substantial  justice  from  Parliament,  urging  on  earnest 
and  honourable  but  enthusiastic  men  to  armed  insurrection.  The  Governments  of  the 
day  had  failed  to  do  its  duty  to  the  people. 

Smith  O’Brien  abandoned  constitutional-action,  and  appealed  to  revolution  by  force. 
It  is  true  that  the  affair  which  followed  does  not  merit  the  name  cf  insurrection  or 
rebellion  ;  but  the  effort,  small  as  it  was,  coupled  with  the  writings  and  influence  of  the 
remarkable  men  who  had  acknowledged  Smith  O’Brien’s  leadership,  handed  on  the 
revolutionary  impulse  to  the  men  who  organised  the  subsequent  Fenian  conspiracy. 

Before  Smith  O’Brien  was  driven  to  favour  armed  insurrection,  he  had  exhausted 
every  legal  remedy  to  awaken  the  Government  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  the  people 
of  Ireland.  He  had  urged  upon  the  Ministry  of  Lord  John  Bussell  the  adoption  of 
early  and  adequate  measures  to  cope  with  the  impending  famine.  He  opposed,  and 
was  one  of  the  tellers  in  the  division  upon  the  murderous  “  quarter  acre  clause  ”  which 
was  devised  by  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  Irish  landlords  as  an  instrument  for  the 
degradation  and  extermination  of  the  small  tenantry  of  this  country.  In  addition 
to  his  labours  in  Parliament,  Smith  O’Brien  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  landlord  class 
to  which  he  belonged  to  act  justly  and  fairly  towards  tlie  farming  classes.  In  a  series 
of  letters  published  in  November  1846,  and  addressed  to  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  he 
endeavoured  to  reason  them  into  a  performance  of  their  duty.  He  claimed  for  the 
tenant  a  right  to  compensation  for  distui  bance.  He  advocated  a  peasant  proprietary, 
extensive  schemes  of  arterial  drainage,. railway  extension,  and  similar  other  under¬ 
takings,  which,  if  adopted  by  the  Ministry  of  the  period,  would  have  greatly  modified 
the  horrors  of  the  impending  famine,  while  laying  a  foundation  for  a  permanently 
tranquilised  Ireland.  Little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  his  recommendations,  either 
by  the  Government  or  the  Irish  landlords  ;  and  seeing  how  futile  were  his  efforts  to 
reason  or  persuade  the  rulers  of  the  country  to  do  what  was  just,  rational  and  humane, 
he  flung  himself  into  the  revolutionary  movement  which  the  failure  of  O’Connell’s 
moral  force  agitation  had  rendered  inevitable,  and  embraced,  as  many  more  Irishmen 
did  before  and  after  him,  a  policy  of  despair. 

And  now,  my  Lord,  I  come  to  the  inception  of  the  Fenian  movement,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  not  only  succeeded  to,  but  to  have  sprung  from,  the  movement  which 
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was  led  by  Smith  O’Brien  in  1848,  but  with,  of  course,  the  inevitable  failure  of  an 
intervening  constitutional  agitation  to  accomplish  anything  for  the  people  of  Ireland, 
but  defended  when  other  powers  than  England  were  the  governments  conspired 
against,  and  when  the  conspirators  were  of  continental  and  not  of  Irish  origin.  When 
1° joined  the  Fenian  movement*  I  was  17  years  old.  Every  man  among  the  ranks 
of  labouring  Irishmen  worth  his  salt  was  a  member  of  that  organisation,  illegal  though 
it  may  have  been.  The  political  circumstances  of  the  time  justified,  in  my  opinion, 
the  existence  of  such  a  movement ;  and,  although  I  no  longer  advocate  the  method 
of  secret  conspiracy,  believing  as  I  do  that  a  better  and  a  more  potent  weapon  of 
reform  is  found  in  legal  combination,  and  in  public  opinion,  than  in  occult  agencies, 
still,  under  similar  conditions  of  anti-Irish  feeling  here  in  Great  Britain,  and  of 
political  helplessness  in  Ireland  25  years  ago,  I  would  unhesitatingly  be  a  Fenian 
again. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Plaintiffs  in  the  case  to  prove  that  the  Fenian 
movement  favoured  or  practised  in  any  way  the  detestable  crime  of  assassination.  I 
think  it  was  more  than  once  even  suggested  by  counsel  for  the  “  Times”  by  way  of 
question  to  their  own  witnesses  that  outrage  or  assassination  were  foreign  to  the  aims 
of  the  founders  of  Fenianism.  Such,  my  Lords,  was  the  case.  It  may  have  been 
from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  minds  along  with  being  legally  wrong  a  censurably 
hopeless  effort  to  dream  of  winning  any  measure  of  Irish  liberty  by  an  appeal  to 
armed  force  in  a  contest  with  such  a  mighty  power  as  Great  Britain ;  but  the  men 
who  dreamt  of  such  a  liberation  testified  their  sincerity  by  the  sacrifices  which  their 
enterprise  entailed,  and  no  truthful  witness  can  accuse  them  of  mean  or  mercenary 
motives,  or  of  sympathy  with  or  connivance  at  outrage  or  assassination. 

I  have  said,  my  Lords,  that  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time  when  Fenianism 
was  founded  justified  Irishmen  like  myself,  in  my  opinion,  in  adopting  even  a  course 
that  was  clearly  contrary  to  law.  I  know  right  well  that  your  Lordships  cannot 
possibly  endorse  that  view,  just  as  I  know  that  I  am  under  no  necessity  of  stating  it 
here  ;  but  whether  this  view  of  mine  may  or  may  not  influence  your  Lordships’  judg¬ 
ment  with  reference  to  my  case,  I  feel  bound,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  truth,  to 
supplement  the  language  of  defence  with  the  expression  of  the  rooted  convictions  of  my 
mind  in  everything  relating  to  my  connexion  in  Irish  politics. 

At  the  immediate  time  when  the  Fenian  conspiracy  originated  there  was  no  open  or 
constitutional  movement  in  existence  to  inspire  the  tenant-farmers  or  masses  of  the 
people  with  any  hope  of  gaining  redress  of  grievance  through  legal  agitation.  Some 
10  years  previous  to  the  birth  of  Fenianism  the  tenant-right  movement  already 
referred  to,  of  which  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  Mr.  George  Henry  Moore, 
Frederick  Lucas,  and  the  late  Sir  John  Grey  were  the  chief  exponents,  existed,  and  had 
for  object  the  obtainment  of  tenant  right  for  Irish  farmers — from,  I  think,  the  year  1850 
to  1856,  or,  perhaps,  a  few  years  later.  Despite  the  undoubted  honesty  of  purpose  of 
these  eminent  Irish  reformers,  the  agitation  with  which  they  were  connected  soon 
degenerated — at  least,  on  the  part  of  its  parliamentary  representatives — into  what  was 
known  as  the  “  Pope’s  Brass  Band.’’ 

They  concerned  themselves,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  more  with  the 
condition  of  things  in  the  Papal  States  than  with  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  some  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  band  ultimately  took  office  under  the  Government.  The 
whole  character  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  representation  of  this  time  was,  strange  to 
say,  assailed  so  strongly  (or  rather  not  strange,  but  I  mention  it  here  as  a  coincidence) 
by  the  “  Times  ”  that  a  Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed 
by  Parliament  (I  think  in  1852)  to  inquire  into  the  charges  and  allegations  that  had 
been  levelled  at  Irish  Members  by  the  very  same  paper  which  is  bringing  these  charges 
and  allegations  here  to-day  ;  and  although  the  Committee  appointed  by  Parliament 
finally  reported  that  the  charges  made  by  this  same  paper,  the  “  Times,”  which  is 
again  the  accuser  of  the  Irish  representation  in  Westminster,  were  unfounded  and 
calumnious,  there  was  considerable  ground  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  Irish 
Members  of  that  period  to  warrant  an  accusation  of  Parliamentary  jobbing  and 
political  self-seeking. 

Meantime,  my  Lords,  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  had  nothing  of  the  protection — be  the 
same  more  or  less — which  the  agrarian  legislation  of  the  last  20  years  has  given  therq 
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against  what  Lord  Clarendon  called,  in  1866,  I  think,  felonious  landlordism.  An 
established  ascendancy  church  also  existed  in  Ireland,  the  franchise  was  confined 
within  narrow  bounds,  and  the  public  bodies  of  the  country,  its  municipalities  and 
Poor  Law  Boards,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  class  which  also  had  the  Government  of 
country  as  their  instrument  and  accomplice  in  every  trick  of  a  selfish  ascendancy  rule. 
This  was  how  matters  stood  in  Ireland  iu  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  birth 
of  Fenianistn,  and  to  show  how  consistent  the  “  Times  ”  has  been  in  its  opposition  to 
every  constitutional  movement  which  intervened  between  revolutionary  organisations. 

I  will  quote  the  following  from  a  “  Times  ”  leader  on  the  tenant-right  agitation  which 
preceded  the  formation  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy.  Tt  is  put  shortly,  my  Lords.  I 
quote  from  the  “  Times,”  of  the  28th  November,  1853,  page  8,  column  5,  par.  3,  a 
leader  on  demands  for  tenant  right : — 

“  Messrs.  Lucas  and  Co.  say  that,  among  other  things,  tenant-right  is 
“  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  Irish,  and  yet  they  denounce  as 
“  treason  any  attempt  to  obtain  better  terms  for  the  tenant  by  moderate  legisla- 
“  tion  ;  they  say,  “We  will  not  have  a  part;  we  will  have  the  whole  Bill  and 
“  ‘  nothing  else.’  They  know  very  well  that  they  never  will  get  the  whole  Bill, 
“  but  as  the  Irish  would  be  quite  contented  with  a  moderate  instalment  of  tenant- 
“  right,  if,  indeed,  they  want  any  at  all,  the  Leaguers  are  desperately  afraid  lest 
n  “  any  reasonable  demand  should  be  made  and  granted,  and  that  thus  they  should 
“  be  deprived  of  their  daily  bread,  which  is  agitation.” 

Of  course,  your  Lordships  will  clearly  understand  that  what  I  am  saying  on  this  head, 
in  answer  to  the  charge  of  Fenianism,  refers  to  what  my  views  were,  and  what  was  the 
condition  of  things  political  in  Ireland  24  years  ago,  when  I  joined  the  Fenian  organi¬ 
sation.  I  have  just  remarked  that  the  circumstances  of  the  time  warranted  some 
movement  of  the  kind.  I  will  say  more,  the  continued  unconstitutional  character  of 
the  government  of  Ireland  by  the  methods  of  Dublin  Castle,  from  the  time  of  the  Act 
of  Union,  was,  in  itself,  a  justification  for  a  moral,  and  an  extenuation  of  an  illegal, 
revolt  against  such  rule.  I  think  it  is  an  axiom  of  constitutional  law,  as  applicable 
to  Ireland  as  to  any  other  civilized  nation  that  governments  derive  their  right  of 
existence  from  the  sanction  of  the  people  governed ;  and  that  when  a  Government 
ceases  to  retain  the  moral  support  of  such  people,  and  becomes  but  an  executive  faction 
wielding  administrative  power  for  anti-national  ends,  a  people  so  unconstitutionally 
ruled  are  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  all  free  men  when  they  strive  to  abolish  such 
governments.  The  failure  of  Castle  government  to  inspire  the  Irish  people  with  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  administration  of  the  law ;  to  improve  their  social  condition ;  to  develop 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  ;  to  curb  the  injustices  of  the  landlords,  and  to 
give  to  the  farming  classes — the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  — that  protection 
for  their  interests  in  the  land  and  security  against  the  legal  robbery  of  rack-renting 
so  prevalent  before  the  Land  Act  of  1870 — all  these  causes  justified  me  in  seeking  for 
Ireland  a  remedy  even  by  way  of  revolution,  which  England  of  all  civilised  nations  has 
approved  most  of  when  sought  for  by  struggling  nationalities  elsewhere. 

Moreover,  at  the  time  when  Fenianism  began,  Ireland  had  an  Established  Church 
which  was  a  badge  of  religious  injustice  to  four-fifths  of  the  people.  It  had  then,  and 
has  yet,  a  law  with  reference  to  the  chief  executive  of  the  country  which  is  an  insult 
to  the  religion  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Then  again,  the  people  of 
Ireland  could  not  assemble  in  a  delegated  convention  as  citizens  could  in  Great  Britain. 
The  laws  prohibiting  conventions  in  Ireland  was  not  repealed  until  1879,  and  a  Land 
League  Convention  held  in  Castlebar  on  the  16th  of  August  of  that  year,  was  the  first 
exercise  of  this  constitutional  right  enjoyed  in  Ireland  since  the  Act  of  Union  was 
passed. 

I  need  not  go  into  further  particulars  as  to  the  character  of  what  is  known  as  Castle 
government.  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  ably  illustrated  the  system  both  in  its  central 
organisation  and  in  the  reproduction  of  its  unrepresentative  and  anti-constitutional 
character  as  it  is  seen  working  to-day  in  the  grand  jury  administration  of  local 
government  in  Ireland.  The  injustice  of  the  whole  system  of  Irish  government  by 
Dublin  Castle  is  now  impeached  by  a  great  English  political  party  which  put  down  the 
Fenian  insurrection,  and  imprisoned  its  leadeis  in  1866  and  1870,  and  which  party  is 
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now  adopting  a  more  constitutional  and  more  effective  method  of  combatting  revo¬ 
lutionary  ideas  in  Ireland  by  proposing  such  further  remedial  legislation  as  will,  in  the 
language  used  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  the  16th  of  February 
1844,  “  Effect  by  a  ministerial  policy  all  those  changes  which  a  revolution  Avould  do 
“  by  force.” 

The  “Times”  in  1875  has,  in  one  of  its  few  lucid  moments,  given  utterance  to  a 
similar  common  sense  sentiment  when  it  said — 

“  Of  all  enterprises  on  which  legislation  and  administration  time  can  be 
“  wasted,  the  most  useless,  except  in  exceptional  emergencies,  is  that  of  attacking 
“  secret  societies ;  the  only  way  to  counterbalance  them  is  to  open  to  men, 
“  through  the  ordinary  institutions  of  the  country,  the  means  of  obtaining  all  the 
“  political  advantages  which  they  require.” 

My  Lord,  I  subscribe  to  those  sentiments  written  by  the  “  Times”  at  the  time  when 
I  was  in  prison  for  my  connexion  with  the  Fenian  organisation.  It  may  be  contended, 
my  Lord,  by  the  “  Times  ”  that  the  existence  of  national  sentiment  in  Ireland  which 
has  given  birth  to  such  movements  as  those  of  the  Young  Ireland  Party  and  of 
Fenianism  has  been  responsible  for  the  prejudice  which  English  statesmanship  has 
manifested  until  quite  recently  against  the  claim  of  Ireland  to  national  self-govern¬ 
ment.  My  reply  is  that  such  a  sentiment  is  as  rational  in  itself,  and  as  easily  satisfied 
as  was  the  sentiment  against  the  Established  Church,  in  the  abolition  of  which 
institution  I  think  the  “  Times  ”  acquiesced.  When  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed,  the 
Established  Church  was  as  sacred  a  part  of  that  immoral  enactment  as  Dublin  Castle 
itself ;  and  the  day  will  come  when  the  robust  common  sense  of  this  country  will 
sanction  the  disestablishment  of  the  Castle  as  complacently  as  it  has  that  of  the  State 
Church,  and  will  charge  to  the  existence  of  such  institutions  as  landlordism,  ascending 
churches,  and  the  Castle,  in  defiance  of  the  feelings  and  traditions  of  the  Irish  race, 
the  responsibility  for  every  movement,  revolutionary  or  constitutional,  which  the- 
people  of  Ireland  have  directed  against  these  institutions. 

My  Lord,  this  stigma  cast  on  Irish  national  sentiment,  especially  with  reference  to 
Fenianism,  is  peculiarly  an  English  and  a  “  Times  ”  habit.  That  Ireland  is  a  country 
of  tradition  is  well  known,  that  her  people  have  the  Celtic  qualities  of  active  imagina¬ 
tion  and  vivid  recollection  is  generally  recognised  by  all  who  have  given  any  the  least 
study  to  our  racial  characteristics.  These  national  traits  may  be  sneered  at  in  a 
commercial  age  as  evidence  of  a  want  of  civilisation,  while  our  people  may 
be  ridiculed  for  being  too  prone  to  cherish  memories  of  a  bygone  age.  But  if 
the  traditions  that  are  out  of  keeping  with  the  profit-mongering  ideas  of  the  present-,, 
speak  of  an  Ireland  of  liberty  allied  to  learning  and  hospitality  and  of  good 
will  towards  the  Saxon  neighbours  of  the  period  and  all  the  world  besides ;  if  such 
recollections  largely  constitute  the  individuality  of  the  Irish  race ;  if  they,  along  with 
our  people’s  proverbial  attachment  to  the  soil  of  Ireland  and  the  love  which  they  have 
ever  borne  to  the  principle  of  national  freedom  ;  if  these  qualities  give  a  key  to  the 
natural  bent  and  national  tendencies  of  our  country,  would  it  not  be  wise  and  prudent 
statesmanship  and  be  the  truest  political  wisdom  to  legislate  for  such  a  people  on  the 
lines  of  their  individuality,  un-English  though  it  be,  instead  of  legislating  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  on  lines  either  directly  antagonistic  to  every  Celtic  principle  or  in  a  manner 
coldly  indifferent  towards  Ireland’s  most  cherished  aspirations  \  What,  my  Lords,  has 
been  the  nature  of  Ireland’s  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  power  which  has  forced  the 
people  ruled  to  fall  back  upon  the  movements  that  have  arisen  in  Ireland,  from  White- 
boyism  to  the  Land  League  ?  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  shown  your  Lordships  the 
machinery  of  Irish  administration,  by  which  a  minority  of  the  population  control  the 
government  of  the  country,  central  and  local,  by  manning  all  the  boards  in  the  Castle, 
and  by  running  the  grand  juries  in  the  counties.  He  has  pointed  out  the  active  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Executive  in  putting  the  law  in  motion  against  citizens,  while  it  might 
have  also  been  shown  how  even  the  occupants  of  the  judicial  bench  in  Ireland,  as 
members  of  the  Castle  Privy  Council,  can  participate  in  such  acts  of  the  Central 
Executive.  But  all  this  is  only  exhibiting  the  secondary  means  by  which  un-Irish 
institutions  are  vainly  sought  to  be  upheld  and  English  law  unsuccessfully  enforced  in 
p,  country  so  unnaturally  and  illogically  governed.  The  primary  influence  at  work  ii^ 
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the  creation  of  discontent,  in  the  popular  mind,  and  of  distrust  in  the  law,  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  blind  persistency  with  which  the  country  has  been  ruled  in  direct 
violation  of  the  ideas,  customs,  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  It  is  where  the  whole 
solution  of  the  Irish  difficulty  could  and  should  be  found  that  the  key  of  the  solution 
has  never  been  sought  for.  We  are  not  English,  my  Lords,  and  never  will  become  so. 
The  English  tongue  alone,  of  all  English  institutions,  has  adapted  itself  to  our  needs  ; 
but  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  well-known  tendency  of  this  country  to  turn  Cromwellian 
settlers  into  Tipperary  men  and  convert  transplanted  English  poets  into  trusted  Irish 
leaders,  we  have  found  the  language  of  our  rulers  the  most  efficient  weapon  with  which 
to  struggle  against  the  systems  and  laws  by  which  it  was  sought  to  subjugate 
and  denationalise  a  nation.  Against  what  my  Lords  have  we  been  compelled  to 
offer  resistance  from  the  days  of  the  Whiteboys  to  those  of  the  Land  Leaguers  ? 
Have  we  not  had  to  contend  for  every  principle  that  is  embraced  in  the  ideas  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty  ?  Has  the  rule  of  Ireland  by  England  not  been  one  series 
of  dogged,  cruel,  and  unrelenting  opposition  to  the  principles  and  customs  that  are 
nearest  and  dearest  to  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people — the  priceless  principle  of  free 
worship,  of  religious  equality,  of  free  speech,  of  popular  instruction,  of  municipal 
government,  of  electoral  rights,  of  national  autonomy,  of  land  reform  ?  Has  time 
not  justified  our  stand  for  such  of  these  rights  as  we  have  already  won?  Is  there  an 
English  authority  worth  quoting  that  will  not  confess  that  the  Irish  people  were  in 
the  right  and  their  rulers  in  the  wrong  in  the  struggles  over  the  penal  laws,  the 
imposition  of  tithes,  municipal  enfranchisement,  the  Established  Church,  and  tenant 
right  ?  No  government,  I  assert,  can  justly  claim  the  support  or  moral  sanction  of  a 
people  who  are  ruled  in  direct  violation  of  the  principles  and  customs  which  are 
most  cherished  by  and  most  typical  of  the  nation  so  governed.  The  principles  to 
which  the  Irish  people  have  clung  most  tenaciously  are  those  which  most  clearly 
define  their  individuality — the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  of  national  indepen¬ 
dence,  of  attachment  to  the  land  of  the  country ;  and  is  not  the  history  of  English 
rule  in  Ireland  a  heartbreaking  record  of  systematic  repression  and  oppression  upon 
each  and  all  of  these  three  greatest  of  human  rights  and  most  cherished  of  civilized 
usages  ?  May  it  not  be  safely  predicted,  my  Lords,  that  in  a  few  years  hence 
England  will  accept  the  triumph  of  Land  League  principles  as  complacently 
as  the  movements  against  the  penal  laws,  and  the  imposition  of  tithes  and 
the  Established  Church  have  been  vindicated  on  the  pages  of  the  statute  book 
of  the  realm  ?  And  then,  my  Lords,  the  pity  of  it,  that  lives  should  be  lost,  bad 
passions  evoked,  turmoil  and  disorder  created,  imprisonment,  and  hangings  inflicted, 
when  the  exercise  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  enlightened  statesmanship 
would  have  averted  these  calamities  from  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  country.  Had  the 
Land  League  plan  of  parliamentary  land  reform  (which  has  been  read  by  Sir  Charles 
Russell  in  his  opening  speech)  that  was  proposed  in  April  1880  been  adopted  by 
the  then  Government,  what  misfortune  to  Ireland,  what  trouble  to  England,  what 
a  scandal  to  the  whole  civilized  world  would  not  have  been  averted  in  the  interval 
between  then  and  now  ?  How  truthfully  has  blundering  of  this  kind — blind  and 
bungling  statesmanship — been  described  and  its  evil  results  emphasised  by  two  great 
Unionist  authorities,  who,  like  the  “  Times,”  have  had  lucid  movements  of  political 
vision  when  prejudice  did  not  blind  them  to  the  patent  facts  of  modern  Anglo-Irish 
history.  Lord  Derby  in  the  “Nineteenth  Century,”  in  October  1881,  wrote  as 
follows : — 

“  In  the  history  of  English  relations  with  Ireland  it  has  always  been  the  same. 
“  By. an  unfortunate  fatality,  every  concession  made  to  the  weaker  state  has 
“  been  under  pressure.  Take,  as  a  sample,  the  creation  of  the  almost  wholly 
■“  independent  Irish  Parliament  in  1780-82.  Was  that  a  spontaneous  gift? 
“  Notoriously  it  was  the  reverse.  English  resources  were  exhausted  by  the 
■“  unsuccessful  war  with  America ;  the  Irish  Volunteers  mustered  stronger  than 
“  any  force  which  could  have  been  brought  together  at  short  notice  to  oppose  them  ; 
“  the  alternative  was  to  yield  to  the  Irish  demands  or  to  engage  in  a  sanguinary  civil 
war,  exactly  resembling  that  which  had  ended  so  disastrously  on  the  other  side 
“  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  decision  taken,  probably  a  wise  one,  was  to  let  Ireland 
“  have  her  own  way.  Not  very  dissimilar  was  the  history  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
“  pation ;  except  that  at  that  date  it  was  a  humane  and  rational  aversion  to  civil 
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“  war,  not  an  actual  disability  to  carry  it  on,  which  determined  the  issue.  Sir  R, 

“  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  rest  their  cause  on  the  alleged  justice 
“  of  the  Catholic  claims;  they  could  not  well  do  so,  having  for  many  years 
“  opposed  these  claims  as  unfounded.  But  they  could  and  did  say  that  the  mis- 
“  chief  of  yielding  to  them  was  less  than  the  mischief  of  having  to  put  down  an 
“  Irish  insurrection.  The  same  argument  that  had  prevailed  in  1782  prevailed 
“  in  1828-29.  A  third  example  of  the  same  mode  of  procedure  is  in  the  memory 
“  of  everybody.  The  Fenian  movement  agitated  Ireland  from  1864  to  1867,  pro- 
“  ducing  among  other  results  the  Clerkenwell  explosion.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
“  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  this  and  similar  attempts  on  the  public  mind  of 
“  England,  though  too  significant  to  be  ignored,  is  too  familiar  to  be  repeated.  I 
“  have  too  often  heard  that  speech  censured  as  unwise;  to  me  it  has  always 
“  seemed  a  gain  that  the  exact  and  naked  truth  should  be  spoken,  though  at  the 
“  cost  of  some  unpleasant  criticism.  A  few  desperate  men,  applauded  by  the 
“  whole  body  of  the  Irish  people  for  their  daring,  showed  England  what  Irish 
“  feeling  really  was ;  made  plain  to  us  the  depth  of  a  discontent  whose  existence 
we  had  scarcely  suspected;  and  the  rest  followed,  of  course.  Few  persons  will 
“  now  regret  the  Disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  or  the  passing  of  the  Land 
“  Act  of  1870  ;  but  it  is  regrettable  that  for  the  third  time  in  less  than  a  century, 

“  agitation,  accompanied  with  violence,  should  have  been  shown  to  be  the  most 
“  effective  instrument  for  redressing  whatever  Irishmen  may  be  pleased  to  consider 
“  their  wrongs.” 

The  next  quotation,  my  Lord,  is  of  a  totally  different  character,  and  is  not  quite  so 
long.  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  wrote  a  letter  to  the  “Daily  News”  of  11th  April  1874,. 
which  was  as  follows ;  or  at  least,  this  is  part  of  what  he  wrote  on  the  occasion : — 

“  When  we  spurn  Irish  demands,  when  we  even  blame  our  Government  for 
“  softening  a  denial,  we  forget  that  Irish  history  is  a  series  of  concessions 
“  first  scornfully  refused  by  England,  then  granted  under  constraint  and  when 
“  concession,  by  losing  all  its  grace,  had  lost  more  than  half  its  virtue.  It  is 
“  deeply  fixed  in  my  memory  by  an  incident  that  occurred  at  the  time,  that  so 
“  late  as  1863  a  proposal  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church,  and  to  abolish  what 
“  was  merely  feudal  in  the  Irish  Land  Law,  was  regarded  as  revolutionary  and 
“  rejected  with  horror  by  public  men,  who,  before  the  close  of  the  decade,  were 
“  themselves  going  as  far  in  the  way  of  disestablishment  and  a  good  deal  farther 
“  in  that  of  land  law  reform.  The  leader  of  the  Tory  party  still  tries  to  inflame 
“  the  passions  of  partisans  by  calling  disestablishment  sacrilege,  and  the  reform 
“  of  the  land  laws  confiscation,  though  he  no  more  dares  to  give  effect  to  his 
“  professional  conviction  in  either  case  than  he  dares  to  attempt  the  restoration 
“  of  the  penal  laws.  Between  1863  and  1868  did  anything  take  place  to  which 
“  this  complete  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  British  statesmen  can  be  ascribed  ? 
“  Every  Irishman  will  answer,  ‘  The  Fenian  movement.’  The  answer  will  not  be 
“  entirely  just,  for  party  had  its  influence  as  well  as  Fenianism  ;  but  conviction,. 
“  it  is  to  be  feared,  had  little  or  none.” 

Now,  my  Lord  if  two  such  eminent  men,  two  such  marked  opponents  of  Irish 
National  sentiment,  could  write  in  this  way  and  justify,  so  late  as  1881,  the  arguments 
J  have  been  putting  before  this  Court,  to  give  at  least  a  moral  justification  to  my 
connexion  with  Fenianism,  I  hope  I  have  not  trespassed  too  much  upon  the  Court  by 
repeating  their  views  here.  Such  considerations,  my  Lords,  as  those  I  have  respect¬ 
fully  put  before  the  Court ;  such  historic  facts  as  those  which  I  have  adduced  ;  such 
admissions  by  eminent  English  authorities  as  those  I  have  quoted,  explain,  if  they  will 
not  justify  in  your  Lordships’  mind,  my  connexion  with  the  Fenian  movement.  For 
that  connexion  I  offer  no  apology  to  this  or  to  any  tribunal.  If  such  movements 
arise  in  Ireland,  or  in  any  country,  it  is  because  government  is  either  unjust  or 
criminally  negligent  of  the  first  duty  of  civilised  rule,  viz.,  the  adequate  protection  of 
the  interests  of  the  people  ruled,  and  the  exercise  of  an  active  sympathy  with  the 
national  sentiment  of  such  people.  Treated,  practically,  as  strangers  in  our  own 
land  ;  despised  and  caricatured  in  a  spirit  of  brutal  prejudice  by  so-called  English 
comic  papers,  while  pursued  and  denounced  by  the  “^Times  ”  and  other  English  organs 
in  every  land  under  the  sun  into  which  our  race  have  been  driven,  what  wonder  if 
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Irishmen,  who  feel  themselves  equal  before  God  and  man  to  those  ivho  have  thus  tried 
to  degrade  them,  should  aspire  to  create  that  status  of  national  independence  for  their 
country  which  commands  respect  for  every  citizen  of  a  self-governed  state  ?  I  plead 
guilty  to  having  had  this  aspiration  from  the  first  time  I  learned  to  lisp  the  name  of 
Dublin  Castle,  and  to  hate  the  system  of  rule  which  attempted  to  lower  Ireland  to  the 
level  of  a  despised  vassalage.  And  am  I  to  be  told  this  aspiration  is  criminal  ?  That 
such  a  labour  for  my  country  constitutes  a  crime  for  which  I  deserve  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  this  great  English  tribunal  ?  Why,  my  Lords,  I  have  spent  two- 
thirds  of  my  life  in  England.  Whatever  political  education  I  have  managed  to 
pick  up  on  the  bye- ways  of  a  rugged  life  of  toil  and  suffering,  has  been  gathered 
here.  The  first  man  after  my  father  whom  I  ever  heard  denouncing  landlordism,  not 
only  in  Ireland  but  in  England,  was  Ernest  Jones,  who  had  himself  been  once 
imprisoned  as  an  agitator — the  first  lesson  I  ever  learned  in  the  doctrine  of  liberty 
was  from  English  and  not  from  Irish  history.  And  am  I  to  be  told  by  the  “  Times” 
that  the  spirit  of  political  justice  which  breathes  through  the  English  language;  that 
the  precepts  of  national  independence  which  are  preached  to  mankind  by  the  Miltons 
and  Shelleys  and  Byrons,  and  through  every  page  of  England  literature ;  that  the 
records  of  effort  and  of  sacrifice  which  England’s  history  speaks  of  as  the  origin  and 
maintenance  of  England’s  freedom,  am  I  to  be  told  that  all  this  is  meant  for  England, 
for  Italy,  for  all  the  world,  except  for  the  inhabitants  of  an  island  at  its  very  doors. 

My  Lords,  with  reference  to  this  charge  of  Fenianism,  this  political  charge  which  I 
am  meeting  here,  I  claim  that  the  “  Times  itself  on  one  occasion  has  acknowledged 
in  very  significant  language,  which  I  am  about  to  read,  that  given  certain  conditions 
of  government  in  Ireland,  which  I  claim  existed,  Fenianism  was  not  to  be  condemned. 
The  very  year  of  my  condemnation,  of  my  sentence,  this  article  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  “  Times.”  I  quote  it  from  that  paper  of  the  15th  of  January  1870. 
It  reads  as  follows : — 

“  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Bright  in  his  new  character  of  a  minister,  en 
“  province,  is  an  interesting  study.  How  often  have  we  had  occasion  in  byegone 
“  years,  when  he  was  assailing  almost  every  institution  of  the  country,  to  lament 
“  the  narrowness  of  sympathy  that  detracted  so  much  from  the  value,  if  it  lent 
“  force  to  the  energy,  of  his  attack.  He  was  apparently  incapable  of  believing 
“  in  the  existence  of  a  point  of  view  different  from  his  own.  His  experience  is 
“  now  enlarged,  and  he  knows  at  least  that  there  is  more  than  one  aspect  of  a 
«*  question,  but  it  is  impossible  that  his  character  can  be  wholly  changed.  Nor 
“  is  it.  We  find  ourselves  obliged,  somewhat  to  our  astonishment,  to  demur,  on 
“  the  side  of  disorder,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  to  the  unreserved  acceptance 
«  of  some,  among  the  opinions  he  has  lately  expressed.  We  have  as  little 
“  sympathy  with  Fenians,  for  example,  as  he ;  we  would  treat  the  Fenians,  who 
•<  make  the  neutral  ground  of  America  the  base  for  invasions  of  Ireland,  and 
«*  the  disturbance  of  its  peace,  with  the  just  severity  he  approves  ;  yet  we  cannot 
<•  join  in  his  absolute  condemnation  even  of  the  Fenians.  If  the  statement  of 
<•  facts  which  Fenians  profess  to  believe  were  true  ;  if  England  treated  Ireland  as 
“  a  land  from  which  to  suck  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  and  made  Irishmen 
“  its  bond  slaves,  denying  them  all  privilege  of  self-government  and  liberty, 
«  Fenianism  would  be  the  duty  of  every  Irish  patriot,  and  the  fact  that  anyone 
“  had  sought  shelter  in  a  foreign  land  would  not  diminish  his  obligation  to  aid 
“  his  brethren  still  subjected  to  English  tyranny.  If  this  were  not  so,  how  could 
“  we  justify  the  labours  of  patriots  in  exile,  whether  English  of  the  17th  century, 
“  in  Holland  and  Switzerland,  or  French,  Italians,  or  Spaniards  of  later  generations 
“  upon  our  own  shores  ?  ” 

This,  my  Lord,  is  the  paper  which  brings  a  charge  of  Fenianism  and  scores  of  other 
charges  against  me  here.  Now  I  contend,  my  Lords,  that  the  statement  of  facts 
advanced  by  me  both  in  my  evidence  and  in  my  speech  so  far,  are  true,  and  constitute 
the  justification  for  that  action  which  the  “  Times  ”  admits  should  follow  from  the 
premises  laid  down.  Anyhow,  I  believed  them  to  be  true,  and  I  have  but  acted  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  paper  which  now  accuses  me  of  a  crime  for  having  done  that  which 
has  been  defended  and  lauded  by  this  same  journal  and  by  English  popular  opinion 
when  done  by  men  who  conspired  against  continental  enemies  of  national  liberty.  In 
corroboration  of  my  statement  of  facts,  relating  to  Ireland’s  gross  mis-government,  not 
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only  at  the  time  of  the  Fenian  movement  of  1870,  but  even  at  the'period  of  the  Land 
League,  I  will  advance  the  following  impartial  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Boyd  Kinnear, 
an  English  lawyer  and  Scotch  landlord,  who  wrote  and  published  these  facts  about 
Ireland  in  1882,  every  one  of  which  I  adopt : — 

“  The  Irish  people  have  never  been  allowed  to  make  their  own  laws.  Even 
“  when  there  was  an  Irish  Parliament,  none  but  Protestants,  a  very  small  minority 
“  of  the  people,  could  be  elected.  Since  the  union,  the  laws  have  been  made  by 
“  an  English  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  always  over-ruling  the  advice 
“  and  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  members.” 

“  The  laws  have  thus  been  uniformly  in  the  interest  of  the  small  minority  of 
“  landlords,  and  cruelly  oppressive  on  the  majority  of  the  people,  while  they  have 
“  been  enforced  upon  the  Irish  by  the  whole  power  of  the  British  nation. 

“When,  after  many  years  of  siruggle,  the  Irish  have '  succeeded  in  making 
“  Parliament  understand,  and  in  some  degree  remedy,  one  grievance,  Englishmen 
“  Pave  wondered  why  they  were  not  grateful  and  contented.  The  reason  is  that 
“  they  have  been  subjected  to  oppression  on  so  many  points  that  they  cannot  be 
“  content  with  redress  of  one  only,  and  must  continue  to  force  their  other  wrongs 
“  on  attention. 

“  Unhappily,  it  is  also  the  fact  that  constitutional  and  peaceful  agitation  by 
“  the  Irish  to  obtain  redress  of  their  grievances  has  never  been  attended  to  by 
“  the  British  Parliament.  Catholic  Emancipation  was  solemnly  promised  at  the 
“  Union  in  1800,  but  it  was  not  conceded  till  the  troops  threatened  to  mutiny  in 
“  1829.  The  tithe  system,  by  which  the  support  of  the  Church  of  the  rich 
“  Protestants  was  wrung  from  the  poor  Catholics,  was  only  reformed  in  1838, 
“  after  the  resistance  had  reached  the  stage  of  general  revolt.  The  Land 
“  question,  which  had  been  urgently  pressed  on  the  attention  of  Parliament  by 
“  innumerable  bills  and  motions  by  the  Irish  members  for  half  a  century,  was 
“  not  seriously  looked  at  till  it  gave  rise  to  Fenianism,  and  to  riots  and  outrages 

“  in  England.  , 

“  Erom  1800  to  1870  there  were  some  40  Coercion  Bills  passed  for  Ireland. 
“  Between  1819  and  1830  five  Royal  Commissions  and  Select  Committees  took 
“  evidence  (and  the  evidence  would  break  your  hearts),  and  between  1829  and 
“  1869  there  were  27  Bills  and  resolutions  offered  by  Irish  members  on  the  Land 

“  Question,  and  every  one  was  rejected. 

“  Yet  all  these  Bills  were  of  the  most  moderate  character.  At  first  they  only 
“  aimed  at  reclamation  of  waste  lands.  The  next  proposals  (commencing  in  1835) 
“  were  for  giving  compensation  to  tenants  for  their  own  improvements,  which 
“  men  the  liigh-Tory  members,  such  as  Mr.  Chaplin,  are  now  offering  to  English 
“  tenant?.  The  remaining  Bills  were  mainly  for  extending  to  Ireland  generally 
“  the  Ulster  custom,  which  permitted  the  tenant  to  sell  his  interest  on  leaving. 
“  No  matter  what  they  proposed,  the  Irish  members  could  not  obtain  a  hearing  in 
“  the  English  Parliament.  Yet  the  Land  Question  involved  the  life  and  death  of 
“  6,000,000  of  Irish  human  beings  absolutely  dependent  on  the  land,  for  it 
“  involved  their  sole  means  of  existence,  and  their  liability  to  be  driven  out  to 
“  perish  of  hunger  and  cold  at  the  pleasure  of  a  few  landlords,  backed  by  English 
“  bayonets.  Of  these  6,000,000  about  one-half  have  perished  or  been  driven  into 

“  exile  by  evictions  since  1845.  Think  of  it. 

“  Even  in  1871,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  at  length  took  up  the  question, 
“  Parliament  was  deaf  to  the  advice  and  warning  of  the  Irish  Liberal  members, 
“  the  consequence  was  that  the  Act  of  1871,  well  intended  as  it  was,  made  the 
“  condition  of  Irish  tenants  on  many  estates  worse  and  more  hopeless  than  it  was 

“  before.” 

These  are  facts  written  over  the  name  of  Mr.  Boyd  in  the  year  of  1882  in  the  midst 
cf  the  Land  League  movement,  and  I  maintain  that  the  existence  of  these  facts  fulfils 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  “  Times  ”  in  the  leading  article  which  I  have  rqad, 
and  that,  according  to  that  leading  article,  I  was,  when  I  was  in  the  Fenian  movement, 

justified  in  endeavouring  to  win  reforms  in  that  way  for  my -country. 

Now  my  Lords,  there  were  two  charges  included  in  the  mass  of  allegations  contained 
in  the  case  attempted  to  be  made  by  the  “  Times”  to  which  I  will  briefly  refer,  before 
leaving  these,  my  comments,  upon  the  first  count  in  the  special  indictment  preferred 
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ao-ainst  me.  The  first  is,  that  I  spoke  in  Tralee  in  1885,  and  somewhere  else  on  some 
other  date,  in  laudation  of  the  three  men  who  were  executed  in  Manchester  on  the 
23rd  of  November  1867.  I  have  admitted  in  my  evidence  that  I  have  so  spoken.  I 
have  spoken  in  praise  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O’Brien,  not  because  a  brave  policeman 
was  killed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  but  becausd  these  men  risked  life  and  liberty, 
and  ultimately  lost  both  while  performing  what  they  believed  to  be  a  patriotic  duty, 
the  rescue  of  their  political  leaders.  I  also  believe  that  these  men  were  executed,  not 
because  it  was  proved  or  believed  that  Sergeant  Brett  was  deliberately  murdered  by 
the  rescuing  party,  but  because  the  whole  transaction  was  of  an  Irish  political 
cliftrsctor 

In  the  “  Times  ”  of  the  2nd  of  August  1876  I  find  the  following  corroboration  of  the 
views  I  have  just  given,  and  of  the  evidence  which  I  tendered  to  your  Lordships  on 
the  same  matter.  In  a  debate  in  Parliament  on  a  motion  for  the  release  of  Fenian 
prisoners— myself  among  the  number — on  the  1st  of  August  1876,  Mr.  John  Bright 
spoke  as  follows  of  this  Manchester  tragedy.  I  am  quoting  from  the  “  Times  ”  of 
August  2nd,  1876  : — 

“  He  regretted  that  he  had  not  on  a  former  occasion  said  what  he  long 
“  thought  with  regard  to  what  was  called  the  *  Manchester  Outrage  ’ ;  there  was 
“  one  man  shot  dead  ;  one  fatal  shot  was  fired  ;  and  three  persons  were  hanged  for 
“  that  murder.  He  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  interviews  with  the 
“  relatives  of  one  of  the  three  men,  and  though  they  were  not  willing  to  lay  blame 
“  upon  either  of  the  other  two,  they  felt  very  confident  that  the  prisoner  in  whose 
‘‘  interest  they  spoke  to  him,  was  not  the  one  that  fired  the  fatal  shot.  It  had 
“  always  appeared  to  him  that  the  course  taken  by  the  Home  Office  on  that 
“  occasion  was  a  very  unwise  one.  He  was  against  capital  punishment  as  most 
“  of  the  hon.  Members  knew,  but  in  a  case  of  this  kind  to  have  hanged  three 
“  men  for  one  fatal  shot  was  a  mistake,  a  mistake  according  to  the  ordinary 
“  practice  of  our  law,  and  a  great  mistake  when  looked  at  in  its  political  aspect. 

“  He  knew  that  it  had  been  denied  that  this  was  a  strictly  political  case,  or  that 
“  the  severity  was  resorted  to  because  it  was  a  political  case.  But  he  had  always 
*<  held  the  opinion  that  it  was  solely  because  it  was  a  political  case  that  these 
“  three  men  were  hanged  for  the  murder  of  one  man.  If  in  a  poaching  affray  a 
“  keeper '  was  killed  three  men  would  not  be  hanged  for  it.  The  other  day  a 
■“  trade  outrage  was  committed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton,  a  man  was 
“  killed,  and  three  men  were  convicted.  But  they  were  convicted  of  manslaughter, 

“  and  not  of  murder,  and  unless  the  ‘  Manchester  Outrage  ’  was  not  viewed  as  a 
“  political  offence,  he  could  not  see  that  it  was  different  from  the  case  he  was 
“  describing.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  maintain  that  these  are  very  remarkable  words  coming  from  so 
great  and  eminent  a  statesman  as  Mr.  Bright,  and  as  I  find  them  reported  in  the 
‘‘Times”  of  that  date.  They  show  that  a  man  so  undoubtedly  patriotic  as  John 
Bright,  looked  upon  this  unfortunate  tragedy  in  Manchester  from  a  light  different  to 
that  in  which  it  is  put  by  the  “  Times.”  He  considered  that  these  men  were  executed, 
not  because  one  brave  man  was  killed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  but  because  the 
whole  affair  was  connected  with  Irish  politics,  and  that  these  men  were  found  guilty 
of  rescuing  their  leaders,  and  were  concerned  in  a  purely  Irish  political  organisation. 
And  in  the  same  debate  on  the  same  date  in  the  House  of  Commons,  another  Member 
of  Parliament,  not  as  eminent  as  Mr.  Bright,  and  now  classed  amongst  my  political 
enemies,  spoke  these  few  words  which  conform  to  the  view  put  forward  by  Mr.  Bright. 
I  refer  to  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  the  then  Member  of  Parliament  for  Galway.  The  hon. 
member  said : — 

“It  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  any  of  these  men  concerned  in  the 
“  Manchester  outrage  to  murder  the  policeman  Brett  in  putting  a  pistol  to  the 
“  lock  of  the  door,  and  endeavouring  to  force  it  open.  They  did  no,t  know  an 
*•  individual  stood  at  the  back  of  it. 

That,  my  Lords,  is  my  own  firm  conscientious  belief,  from  what  I  learned  at  the  time, 
from  what  I  learned  subsequently  in  America,  and  from  what  the  wnole  Irish  race 
believe.  They  did  not  honour  these  three  men  or  their  memories  because  a 
brave  policeman  was  killed  in  that  encounter,  they  revere  their  memories  because 
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they  think  thoy  were  offered  up  ns  political  sacrifices  to  the  anti-Irish  fooling  in 
England  and  I  trust  the  day  will  never  come  when  sacrifices  such  as  theirs  will  be 
considered  by  the  English  people  as  a  crime.  The  parallel  drawn  by  Mr.  Bright  in 
that  speech  between  trades  union  outrages  and  that  committed  on  the  occasion  when 
Sergeant  Brett  was  killed,  will  probably  induce  your  Lordships  to  indulge  me  ten 
minutes  while  I  quote  from  a  report  of  the  Special  Commission  which  investigated  the 
trades  union  outrages  that  took  place  in  and  around  Manchester  four  or  five  years 
before  the  Manchester  Fenian  rescue,  and  which  Commission  was  actually  taking 
evidence  during  the  period  of  the  trial  of  Allan,  Larkin,  and  O’Brien.  Murders,  and 
the  most  deliberately  planned  diabolical  outrages,  were  proved  against  certain  trade 
organisations  in  Sheffield  and  in  Manchester,  and  although  life  was  then  in  several 
instances  threatened,  and  bottles  charged  were  flung  into  the  bed -rooms  of  peaceful 
sleeping  citizens,  there  was  no  instance  that  I  remember  where  capital  punishment 
was  inflicted  upon  those  charged  with  these  crimes. 

Upon  second  consideration  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  for  me  to  read  to  your 
Lordships  from  this  report,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  upon  the  indulgence  of  the 
Court ;  but  I  can  say  that  the  perusal  of  this  Parliamentary  Report  will  justify  what 
I  have  said.  Murders  and  outrages  of  the  most  heinous  character  brought  home  to 
organizations,  paid  for  by  organizations,  men  rewarded  for  going  to  prison  for  being 
connected  with  such  outrages ;  and  yet,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  one 
execution  upon  record  with  reference  to  these  diabolical  crimes.  But  I  would  make 
one  remark  with  reference  to  these  crimes  and  outrages  during  this  period.  The 
English  nation  was  not  put  upon  its  trial,  and  its  representative  men  hounded  down 
by  the  “  Times  ”  because  bodies  of  Englishmen  paid  for  the  murder  and  the  maiming 
of  other  Englishmen,  whose  only  crime,  to  borrow  the  language  of  the  Attorney  - 
General,  was  the  “  doing  of  what  they  had  a  legal  right  to  do.”  No,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Legislature  wisely  recognised  that  crimes  are  best  prevented  by  removing  the 
incentives  to  crime,  ana  the  result  of  this  enlightened  law-making  is  seen  in  the 
public  attention  and  public  praise  now  bestowed  upon  the  trades  unions  of  Great 

Britain.  ,  . 

Another  charge  implied,  rather  than  made  against  me  is,  that  I  attended  Amnesty 
meetings  in  Dublin  in  1878,  which  were,  in  reality,  Fenian  meetings.  The  evidence 
given  in  this  matter  was  that  of  the  informer  Delaney,  who  also  swore  that  be  saw 
me  in  conversation  with  David  Curley,  afterwards  executed  for  the  Phoenix  Park 
assassinations,  and  that  I  had  supported  the  Fenians  who  attacked  the  Rotunda 
meeting  on  the  30th  of  April,  1880.  I  have  already,  in  my  evidence,  given  an 
emphatic  denial  to  these  statements,  made  by  a  confessed  thief  and  murderer,  who  has 
recently  asked  the  Government  for  the  reward  which  was  promised  him  for  the 
evidence  he  has  given  here  and  elsewhere  in  their  behalf.  I  reiterate  these  denials, 
and  brand  the  informer’s  evidence  as  deliberate  perjury,  made,  in  my  belief,  at  the 
request  of  whoever  had  the  task  of  inducing  him  to  join  the  noble  army  of  confessed 
thieves,  convicted  murderers,  and  detected  forgers  that  has  been  marshalled  here 
against  us  bv  Messrs.  Soames  and  Houston  in  the  interests  of  “  law  and  order. 

°I  again  go  to  the  columns  of  the  “  Times  ”  for  a  public  proof  that  one  of  its 
witnesses  has  lied  in  his  evidence  in  this  Court  against  me,  when  he  asserted  that  the 
Amnesty  Association  was  a  Fenian  movement  under  lenian  control.  In  the  Times 
of  the  15th  of  October  1873,  p.  7.  col.  1,  the  following  telegraphic  despatch  appears : 

“  The  Amnesty  Association  to-night  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  it 
“  was  originated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  effecting  the  release  of  the  Irish  political 
“  prisoners,  that  it  is  purely  a  non-political  body,  and  that  they  deprecate  in  the 
“  strongest  manner  the  introduction  of  any  other  subject  than  amnesty  at  any 
“  meeting  purporting  to  be  held  to  advocate  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 
“  Furthermore  they  declare  that  they  have  no  connexion  with  persons  who  are 
“  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  platform  for  the  ventilation  of  their  views  under  the 
“  pretence  of  advocating  the  cause  of  amnesty,  as  has  been  tried  lately  at  Cork 
“  and  Maryborough.” 

The  Amnesty  Association,  my  Lords,  embraced  large  numbers  of  men  who  would 
never  have  any  connexion  with  secret  societies,  while  the  association  itself  presented 
a  petition  to  the  Queen  of  250,000  signatures  in  favour  of  amnesty,  an  act  which, 
needless  to  say,  would  never  be  done  by  a  Fenian  organisation. 
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The  other  statement  of  the  informer  Delaney’s,  that  I,  in  common  with  others, 
helped  a  party  of  Fenians  who  attended  a  Land  League  meeting  in  Dublin,  has  been 
contradicted  by  several  witnesses  who  were  present  at  this  meeting,  Messrs.  Parnell 
and  Biggar  and  myself  being  among  the  number  of  such  witnesses. 

The  following  report  of  the  proceedings  on  this  occasion  appeared  in  the  “  Flag  of 
Ireland  ”  of  the  8th  of  May  1880,  a  paper  which  was  owned  and  edited  by  Richard 
Pigott,  and  had  the  repute  of  being  the  organ  of  the  Fenian  body  at  that  time  : 

“  The  Evening  Meeting. 

“  Exciting  Proceedings. 

“  A  Nationalist  Resolution. 

“  Michael  Davitt  thrown  off  the  Platform. 

“  Last  night  in  the  Rotunda  one  of  the  best  stand-up  fights  that  has  ever 
«  occurred  in  the  metropolis  was  witnessed.  A  public  meeting  of  the  Irish 
“  Nation  Land  League  was  convened  for  last  evening,  and  the  hall  was  crowded 
“  to  excess.  Mr.  Davitt  moved  Mr.  Parnell  to  the  chair,  and  the  chairman  in 
s<  opening  the  proceedings  said  the  last  time  he  had  appeared  on  that  platform  it 
“  was  to  express  their  indignation  at  the  arrest  of  Davitt,  Daly,  and  Killen  for 
“  alleged  sedition  by  Lord  Beaconsfield.  This  speech  was  received  with  loud 
«  cheering,  and  with  every  prospect  of  having  a  smooth  time  of  it.  Mr.  M‘Coan 
“  was  introduced  to  the  meeting.  Events  then  took  a  very  unexpected  turn.  A 
“  well-known  Nationalist  in  Dublin,  named  O’Hanlan,  of  medium  size,  athletic 
“  build,  and  calm  features,  started  up  side  by  side  with  the  honourable  member 
“  and  commenced  to  speak.  He  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  John  Ferguson, 

“  Mr.  Eo-an,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  others  who  were  seated  around  the  table. 

“  He  then  produced  a  piece  of  paper,  and  said  that  he  as  an  Irish 
“  Nationalist  was  determined  to  submit  a  resolution  to  the  meeting. 

“  Mr.  Parnell  then  interfered,  and  an  altercation,  during  which  Mr.  O’Hanlan 
“  maintained  a  determined  but  not  very  offensive  attitude  took  place.  Mr. 

“  O’Hanlan  persisted  in  speaking,  and  a  howl  of  discontent  arose  in  the  body  of 
“  the  hall  that  would  have  been  sufficient  to  terrify  anyone  but  an  Irish 
“  Nationalist.  He  would  have  things  his  own  way,  however,  and  kept  his 
“  position,  showing  a  firm  determination  to  maintain  it.  At  this  juncture,  a 
“  gentleman,  otherwise  of  a  very  meek  temperament,  caught  Mr.  O’Hanlan  by 
“  the  collar  of  the  coat,  and  using  all  his  strength  attempted,  and  almost  with 
“  success,  to  pitch  him  over  the  platform.  Mr.  O’Hanlan  calmly  dealt  his 
“  assailant  such  a  blow  upon  the  cheek  that  he  left  his  mark  there,  and  with  the 
“  utmost  coolness  proceeded  to  read  his  resolution  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
“  disorder.  The  resolution  was  to  the  effect,  that  whilst  the  Nationalists  of 
“  Dublin  were  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  the  demands  of  the  cultivators 
“  of  the  soil,  they  protested  against  the  deceitful  action  of  Mr.  Parnell  and 
“  others,  who  were  trying  to  divert  the  people  from  the  proper  path  to  inde- 
“  pendence.  It  also  condemned  the  action  of  the  Land  League  as  being  injurious 
“  to  nationality.” 

And  this,  my  Lord,  is  the  meeting  at  which  the  “Times”  witness,  Delaney,  swore 
that  I  particularly  supported  O’Hanlan’s  party,  and  came  there  and  acted  in  the 
manner  described  in  that  paper  of  that  period.  The  resolutions  which  O’Hanlan  read 
upon  the  occasion  have  been  referred  to  more  than  once  during  the  evidence.  I  think 
Sir  Charles  Russell  read  them  in  his  speech,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  again 
brino-  them  before  your  Lordships’  notice  ;  but  I  have  gone  to  this  trouble  of  refuting 
Delaney’s  evidence,  not  in  the  belief  that  his  evidence  made  any  very  deep  impression 
on  your  Lordships’  minds,  but  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  which  this  witness  could 
do  in  the  way  of  perjury  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  do  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  given  to  him  by  those  who  brought  him  here. 

The  next  and  last  statement  made  by  this  witness  with  reference  to  me  was,  that  a 
meeting  of  Dublin  Fenians  followed  the  Rotunda  row,  at  which  peace  between  them 
and  the  Land  League  was  established ;  and  that  I,  in  company  with  Patrick  Egan  and 
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Thomas  Brennan  was  present  at  this  meeting.  I  have  sworn  on  oath  I  never  attended 
any  such  meeting,  and  I  again  repeat  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  any  such  meeting 
having  been  held  before  Delaney’s  appearance  in  this  Court ;  and  I  say  that-,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  his  statement  was  a  wilful  and  deliberate  perjury. 

Before  I  pass  finally  from  this  charge  of  Fenianism  made  against  me  by  the 
“  Times,”  I  must  refer  briefly  to  the  one  matter  in  the  original  trial  in  1870,  upon 
which  the  Attorney -General  displayed  all  his  elocutionary  powers  when  cross- 
examining  me  thereon.  That  is  the  letter  found  upon  the  man  Forrester,  which  was 
in  my  handwriting,  and  which  undoubtedly  had  a  strong  influencing  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  when  passing  sentence  upon  me. 

This  letter  was  written  at  a  time,  1869,  when  I  was  about  21  years  old.  It  was 
found  upon  a  boy  of  17  or  18.  For  whatever  guilt  consisted  in  being  the  author  of 
that  letter  I  had  undergone  a  legal  punishment  that  should  expiate  even  the  crime 
which  it  purported  to  sanction  had  such  a  crime  not  been,  as  I  have  sworn  it  was, 

actually  prevented  by  its  very  agency.  I  have  given  your  Lordships,  under  the 

solemnity  of  an  oath,  the  history  of  this  letter ;  and  I  have  done  that  which  I  never 
did  before  in  a  somewhat  singularly  unfortunate  existence  :  I  have  made  an  appeal  to 
a  man  in  a  personal  matter.  I  asked  from  that  witness-box  the  man  who  was  alone 
responsible  for  the  plot  which  that  letter  was  intended  to  and  did  frustrate — a  boyish, 
foolish,  and  wicked  plot — the  man  who  would '  have  stood  in  my  place  in  the  Old 
Bailey  dock  19  years  ago  had  I  chosen  to  prefer  freedom,  at  the  price  of  faith,  to 

personal  friendship,  unfaithful,  to  penal  servitude  and  honour  untarnished — I  have 

asked  that  man  from  the  safe  asylum  of  America  to  release  me  from  the  moral 
obligation  of  silence  in  his  regard,  and  he  has  not  had  the  courage  to  confess  that 
19  years  ago  I  saved  him  from  staining  his  hands  in  the  innocent  blood  of  a  guiltless 
comrade. 

I  shall  not  appeal  again. 

I  will,  however,  read  to  your  Lordships  an  extract  from  the  •*  Liverpool  Courier  ”  of 
January  7th,  1870,  a  report  of  the  proceedings,  very  brief  indeed,  which  took  place 
before  Mr.  Stipendiary  Mansfield,  when  Forrester,  upon  whom  this  letter  was  found, 
was  nevertheless  admitted  to  bail,  and  all  further  action  dropped  against  him.  Had  I 
had  this  extract  in  my  possession  when  giving  my  evidence,  I  could  have  tendered  it, 
if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  show  how  the  name  and  the  acts  of  Richard  Pigott  are 
traceable  through  all  the  charges  and  allegations  which  the  “  Times  ”  has  made  in  this 
court : — 

“  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  two  or  three  weeks  ago  a  person  named 
“  Arthur  Forrester  was  apprehended  at  an  eating  house  in  Liverpool,  on  suspicion 
“  of  being  connected  with  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  several  revolvers  being  found 
“  in  his  possession.  Before  the  magistrates  he  was  charged  with  being  a  person 
“  of  bad  repute,  and  was  ordered  to  find  bail  for  his  good  behaviour  for  the 
“  ensuing  12  months,  himself  in  2001,  and  two  sureties  in  100 1.  each.  Yesterday 
“  morning  Dr.  Cummins,  instructed  by  Mr.  Hughes,  solicitor,  made  an  application 
“  to  Mr.  Mansfield,  at  the  Police  Court,  Dale  Street,  to  accept  the  sureties  he  had 
fi  to  offer. 

“  Dr.  Cummins  said  he  was  instructed  to  offer  bail  for  the  young  man 
“  Forrester,  who  was  committed  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  had  not  received  any 
“  indemnity  from  anyone,  but  Mr.  Pigott  of  Dublin  had  promised  that  in  case  of 
“  loss  he  would  see  him  righted. 

“  Mr.  Davies. — I  should  like  to  ask  who  Mr.  Pigott  is  ? 

“  Dr.  Cummins. — He  is  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  in  Dublin. 

“  Mr.  Mansfield  said  all  that  was  necessary  was  that  two  persons  known  to  be 
“  worth  a  certain  amount  of  money  should  enter  into  a  guarantee,  and  in  the 
“  event  of  anything  occurring,  they  would  forfeit  the  money  to  the  Crown.  It 
“  was  utterly  immaterial  where  they  found  the  money. 

“  Mr.  Ellis. — Do  you  accept  these  two  ? 

“  Mr.  Mansfield. — Yes  certainly.” — [“Liverpool  Courier,”  January  7  th,  1870.] 

It  will  be  noticed,  my  Lords,  that  in  these  proceedings  there  was  not  even  an  allusion 
made  to  the  letter  that  had  been  found  upon  Forrester’s  person,  though  it  had,  of 
course,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  magistrate  when  the  accused  was  previously 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  Had  the  police  of  Liverpool — who  had  then,  and  have 
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now,  some  of  the  most  experienced  detectives  of  England  mong  them,  even  a 
suspicion  that  the  letter  found  on  Forrester  covered  any  real  design  against  human 
life,  it  is  inconceivable  they  would  have  allowed  the  possessor  of  the  document  out  of 
the  custody  of  the  law  without  effort  to  prevent  or  protest  against  his  release. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  have  done  with  the  first  special  charge  made  against  me  by  the 
« Times,”  and  I  have  also,  in  my  concluding  observations,  dealt  with  what  had  been 
the  one  unhappy  incident  in  my  stormy  political  life,  not  alone  in  “  Parnellism  and 
Crime,”  but  in  the  columns  of  the  “  Times,”  years  before  that  this  unhappy  incident 
was  trotted  out  and  hurled  against  mo,  and  the  people  of  these  countries  made  to 
believe  that  I  had  deliberately,  when  in  the  Fenian  organisation,  written  a  letter 
authorising  or  encouraging  the  assassination  of  an  individual.  I  wish  to  say  here,  my 
Lords,  as  I  said  upon  oath,  that  there  is  nothing  more  foreign  to  my  nature  than  even 
the  idea  of  assassination ;  it  is  as  repugnant  to  me  as  it  is  to  the  vast  majority,  I  will 
say  the  whole  of  the  Irish  race  throughout  the  world ;  and  I  again  repeat  here  what  I 
said  in  that  box  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  that  that  letter,  boyish  and  foolish  as 
it  was  in  its  terms,  was  in  reality  written,  as  I  explained  before,  to  prevent  a  boy, 

17  years  of  age,  from  carrying  out  a  wicked  and  foolish  plot  against  an  accomplice. 
No  harm  was  done  to  any  human  being  as  a  result  of  that  letter  ;  the  hair  of  no  man  s 
head  was  ever  injured  ;  no  proof  can  be  adduced  by  the  “  Times”  that  anyone  came 
to  harm  in  consequence  of  that  letter,  and  yet  I  have  been  held  up  as  an  accomplice  ot 
assassins — as  a  sympathiser  with  assassination — from  this  unfortunate  letter  having 
been  written  as  I  have  sworn,  and,  as  I  will  say  again,  to  prevent  the  very  crime  whic 

is  imputed  to  me.  . 

Before  I  pass,  my  Lords,  to  comment  upon  the  second  charge  made  against  me, 
namely,  that  I  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Land  League  with  money  which  had 
been  contributed  for  the  purposes  of  outrage  and  crime  that  is  the  second  charge  m 
the  special  indictment — before  dealing  with  that  I  feel  it  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  fully  informing  your  Lordships  on  this  point,  to  refer  at  some  length  to  the 
growth  of  anti-English  feeling  among  the  Irish  in  America,  and  to  the  origin  of 
the  revolutionary  bodies  to  which  that  feeling  gave  rise.  ,, 

I  deem  this  all  the  more  necessary  because  I  am  further  charged  by  the  “  Times 
with  having  been  in  close  association  with  what  is  called  the  “party  of  violence  in 
America,  and  with  bringing  about  an  alliance  between  such  party  and  the  Parnellite 

partv  in  Ireland.  . 

Well,  my  Lords,  that  such  organisations  as  the  Clan-na-gael  do  exist,  and  that  men 

with  sentiments  of  extreme  hostility  to  England  are  found  in  America,  is  quite  true. 
But  to  charge  the  responsibility  for  this  upon  Mr.  Parnell  is  another  instance  of  the 
famous  kind  of  reasoning  which  attributed  Goodwin  Sands  to  the  agency  of  Tenterden 
Steeple.  To  enable  your  Lordships  to  comprehend  this  part  of  what  has  been  called 
“  the  American  story,”  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  back  at  the  rise  and  development 
of  Irish  feeling  in  the  United  States,  and  maik  how  this  feeling  became  at  times  a 
hostile  element  against  England.  Sir  Charles  Bussell  has  told  your  Lordships  how 
landlord  clearances,  and  other  forms  of  landlord  injustice  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  in 
the  last  century  caused  an  immense  number  of  Ulster  Presbyterian  and  other  farmers 
to  emigrate  to  the  then  British  Colonies  of  America.  He  has  also  pointed  out,  what  is 
matter  of  historic  fact,  that  these  expatriated  Ulstermen  were  among  the  first  to  join 
in  the  war  of  American  independence  ;  and  in  this  manner  to  pay  England  back  for 
the  crimes  of  Irish  landlordism.  The  flow  of  emigration  continued  at  times  a  natural 
and  an  economic  impulse  of  people,  but  almost  generally  as  the  result  of  a  land  system 
which  was  the  foe  of  agricultural  prosperity,  and  the  arch  enemy  of  the  peace  and 
security  of  Irish  peasant  homes.  In  recent,  as  in  the  earlier  periods  of  this  expatria¬ 
tion,  the  exiled  Irish  took  with  them  the  bitterest  memories  of  the  land  system  which 
drove  them  from  Ireland,  and  they  harboured  for  England  the  revengeful  feeling  which 
was  born  of  landlord  oppression. 

The  first  organised  Irish  body  in  America  was  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick, 
a  society  which  was  founded  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  1771.  It  was  established 
as  a  social  institution,  and  was  non-sectarian  in  character.  Its  members  comprised 
the  leading  citizens  and  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  and  when  the  war  of  independence 
began  it  rendered  powerful  aid  to  Washington,  both  in  men  and  money,  earning  from 
that  illustrious  man,  on  the  termination  of  the  struggle,  a  public  acknowledgment  of 
his  gratitude.  At  least  a  dozen  of  his  best  generals  had  been  Friendly  Sons  of 
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St.  Patrick,  and  amon"  the  signatures  of  the  declaration  of  American  independence 
are  the  names  of  nine  Irishmen  nearly  all  of  whom  belonged  to  this  society  It  was 
declared  to  Edmund  Burke  by  General  Robertson,  who  had  fought  against 
Washington,  that  half  of  the  rebel  continental  army  wore  from  Ireland. 

I  find  that  the  Right  Hon.  Luke  Gardiner,  speaking  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 

on  the  2nd  of  April  1784,  observed  as  follows  on  the  subject  : _ 

‘£  England,  from  unhappy  experience,  is  convinced  of  the  pernicious  effects 
“  of  her  impolicy.  The  emigration  of  the  Irish  manufacturers  in  the  rei<m  of 
“  King  William  III.  is  not  the  only  instance  that  has  taught  that  natioS  the 
“  ruinous  effects  of  restrictive  laws.  Our  own  remembrance  has  furnished  a  sad 
“  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion — furnished  it  in  the  American  war. 
“  America  was  lost  by  Irish  emigrants.  These  emigrations  are  fresh  in  the 
“  recollection  of  every  gentleman  in  this  House  ;  and  when  the  unhappy 
differences  took  place  [between  England  and  America],  I  am  assured  from  the 
“  best  authority  that  the  major  part  of  the  American  army  was  composed  of 
“  Irish,  and  that  the  Irish  language  was  as  commonly  spoken  in  the  American 
“  ranks  as  English.  I  am  also  informed  it  was  their  valour  determined  the 
“  conquest:  so  that  England  not  only  lo3t  a  principal  protection  of  her  woollen 

“  trade,  but  also  had  America  detached  from  her  by  force  of  Irish  emio-rants.” _ 

(Irish  Debates,  Vol.  III.,  p.  130.) 

My  Lords,  it  was  not  alone  that  policy  such  as  this  aided  the  exterminating  work  of 
Irish  landlordism  in  driving  the  Celtic  race  out  of  Ireland.  Race  and  religious  hatred 
pursued  them  across  the  Atlantic,  and  naturally  evoked  a  responsive  hatred  in  the 
breasts  of  those  whose  memories  of  their  treatment  and  sufferino’s  in  Ireland  were 
sharpened  by  the  insulting  and  bigotted  feeling  prevalent  and  expressed  in  England 
regarding  the  Irish  in  America  and  the  part  they  had  played  in  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  From  1840  down  to  the  period  of  the  great  civil  war,  the  Catholic  Irish  in 
the  United  States  had  to  contend  against  a  transplanted  English  anti-Catholic  feelincr, 
which  became  known  as  “  Know-nothingism.”  It  was  the  American  edition  of  the 
“  No  Popery  ”  sentiment  which  was  until  comparatively  recent  days  so  rampant  in  this 
country.  After  the  horrors  of  the  ’47  famine  in  Ireland,  and  the  advantage  which 
landlords  took  of  that  awful  calamity  to  evict  the  people  so  as  to  consolidate  farms 
for  the  raising  of  cattle,  the  anti-English  sentiment  assumed  its  fiercest  degree  among 
the  Irish  in  America.  And  no  wonder.  The  tales  of  horror  from  Ireland--of  tens  of 

thousands  of  people  dying  of  starvation  within  five  hours  sail  of  English  shores 

within  60  miles  of  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world  by  which  the  people  in  Ireland 
were  ruled  ;  ship  loads  of  dying  and  fever-stricken  emigrants  arriving  in  the  Atlantic 
ports,  adding  sights  of  suffering  to  tales  of  starvation,  while  it  was  known  that  ship 
loads  of  grain  and  other  food,  products  of  Irish  peasant  labour,  were  at  this  verv  time 
leaving  the  ports  of  Ireland  to  he  converted  into  rent  for  Irish  landlords  in  English 
marketR. 

The  fever  horrors  which  marked  the  shipment  of  the  “  emigrants  ”  during  and  after 
the  famine  of  1847-8,  are  too  sickening  to  dwell  upon  at  any  length,  but  the  vivid 
recollection  of  them  that  has  remained  in  the  Irish-American  mind  has  had  much  to  do 
with  keeping  alive  also  the  remembrance  of  the  part  which  Irish  landlordism  played  in 
that  awful  drama  of  the  great  famine,  and  the  responsibility  of  English  statesmanship 
in  the  holocausts  which  followed  the  criminal  apathy  of  the  Government  of  the  day. 
89,738  persons  embarked  from  Ireland  to  Canada  in  1847.  The  census  commissioners 
for  1851,  in  page  305  of  their  report,  quote  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Stratten  about  this 
shipment  of  human  beings  as  follows  : 

“Up  to  November  one  emigrant  in  every  seven  had  died,  and  during 
“  November  and  December  there  have  been  many  deaths  in  the  different  emigrant 
“  hospitals  ;  so  that  it  is  understating  the  mortality  to  say  that  one  person  in 
“  every  five  was  dead  by  the  end  of  the  year.” 

"Waterton,  the  distinguished  English  naturalist,  in  the  course  of  his  Wanderings, 
thus  describes  a  familiar  scene  on  board  the  American  steamboat.  There  were  above 
500  Irish  emigrants  on  their  way  between  Quebec  and  Montreal : 

“  They  were  going,  they  hardly  knew  whither,  far  away  from  dear  Ireland. 

“  It  made  one’s  heart  ache  to  see  them  all  huddled  together,  without  any  expec- 
“  tation  of  ever  revisiting  their  native  soil.  We  feared  that  the  sorrow  of  leaving 
“  home  for  ever,  the  miserable  accommodation  on  board  the  ship  which  had 
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..  brought  them  away,  and  the  tossing  of  the  angry  ocean  in  a  long  and  dieary 
“  vovafe  would  ha™  rendered  them  callous  to  good  behaviour.  But  it  was 

“  Quite8  otherwise.  They  conducted  themselves  with  great  propriety.  E  e  ) 

■'Imerican  on  board  seemed  to  feel  for  them.  And  then,  they  were  so  full  o 
••  wretchedness.  ‘  Need  and  oppression  stared  within  their  eyes ,  upon 
“  ‘  backs  hung  ragged  misery.  The  world  was  not  their  fnen  . 

Upon  this,  in  the  course  of  an  article  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  Sydney  Smith 
makes  the  following  reflection  : — 

«  And  thus  it  is  in  every  region  of  the  earth  !  There  is  no  country  where 
“  an  Englishmen  can  set  his  foot,  that  he  does  not  meet  these  miserable  victims 
«  of  English  cruelty  and  oppression— banished  from  their  country  by  the  stupi  y, 

“  biffotrv  and  meanness  of  the  English  people,  who  trample  on  their  liberty  and 
-  SST because  each  man  is  afraid,  in  another  reign,  of  being  out  of  favour, 

“  and  losing  his  share  in  the  spoil. 

tit  ■ ,1  _  t  evicted  emigrants  who  were  landed  in  New  York  fared  even 

moTe  horribly  than  the  miserable  creatures  pictured  by  Waterton.  They  were  trans¬ 
ported  across  the  Atlantic  in  what  have  been  only  too  truly  described  as  The  Coffin 
Shins  ’’  which  were  freighted  with  the  victims  of  landlordism  and  misrule.  The  Brin 
Queen”  sailed  with  493  passengers,  of  whom  136  died  on  the  voyage,  amidst  scene 
which  could  hardly  have  been  suppressed  in  a  crowded  and  sickly  slaver  on  the  African 
Toist  It  appears  writes  Dr.  Stratten,  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  that  out 
of  ?52  passengers  who  sailed  in  the  “Avon,”  246  died,  and  amongst  476  on  board 

,r  ^  r-  Yu  a  Virffinius  ”  not  less  than  267  deaths  took  place ,  of  440  on  the 
another  ship,  the  Vi  gi  *  ,  .  n  PTiipf  Spr*rptarv  for  Ireland 

“  L-ch  "  108  died,  and l  150 w. embSed  C“l  f847  tht 

“CS  3.0  voyage,  4  100  orS  Tr3,  5,200  in  hospital,  1.900  in  towns 
to  which  they  repaired.  ^How  some  of  these  unhappy  cargoes  of  humanity  were  made 
up  has  been  explained  by  an  English  gentleman  employed  '^who 

Pnhlm  Works  in  Ireland  during  the  famine,  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith,.  G.E.,  wDo, 

referring  to  the  part  of  Connaught  in  which  he  was  stationed  at  the  time,  wri  es 
thus  : — 

“  Hundreds,  it  is  said,  had  been  compelled  to  emigrate  by  ill-usage  [on  the 
“  part  of  the  landlords],  and  in  one  vessel  containing  600,  not  one  hundred 

“  survived.” 

The  Irish  exodus  had  one  awful  result  which,  in  the  Irish  recollections  of  that  time 
fills  neariy  as  larce  a  space  as  the  famine  itself.  The  people  flying  from  fever-tainted 
hove”  an7 workhouse  carried  the  plague  with  them  on  board  ship  Each  vessel  became 
„  charnel-house.  Day  by  day  the  American  public  was  thrilled  by  the  ghastly 

tale  of  ships  arriving  off  their  harbours  reeking  with  typhus  and  cholera ;  the  trac  ' 
they  had  followed  across  the  ocean,  strewn  with  the  corpses  flung  overboard  on  the 
wav.  The  official  report  of  the  Montreal  Emigrant  Society  for  1847  contains  the 
following  pathetic  passage  descriptive  of  the  last  scene  of  all : 

“  From  Grosse  Island,  the  great  charnel-house  of  victimised  humanity,  up  to 
“  Port  Sarnia,  and  along  the  borders  of  our  magnificent  river ;  upon  the  shores 
“  cf  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie— wherever  the  tide  of  emigration  has  extended,  aie 
“  to  be  found  the  final  resting-places  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Erin  ;  one 
“  unbroken  chain  of  graves,  where  repose  fathers  and  mothers  sisters  and 
“  brothers,  in  one  commingled  heap,  without  a  tear  bedewing  the  soil,  or  a  stone 
“  marking  the  spot.  Twenty  thousand  and  upwards  have  thus  gone  down  to 

“  their  graves.” 


Upon  all  these  and  the  other  facts  relating  to  the  banishment  of  the  Irish  people  in 
this  way,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy ,  says 

“  The  land  of  Ireland,  like  the  land  of  every  other  country,  belongs  to  the 
“  people  which  inhabit  it.  The  Legislature  should  have  looked  with  a  (iifiorem 
“eve  upon  the  forced  expatriation  of  sc  many  millions  of  men;  and  when  the 
“  inhabitants  of  a  country  leave  it  en  masse,  because  Government  does  not  leave 
“  them  room  to  live,  that  Government  is  already  judged  and  condemned. 

D  2 
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And  it  was  once  declared  by  Mr.  Richard  Cobden  that  when  emigration  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  feeing  legal  famine  it  is  no  longer  emigration,  but  transportation 
J\ow,  my  Loids  all  these  sickening  memories,  and  the  admission^  of  impartial 
English  writings,  acting  upon  the  passionate  temperament  of  a  warm  and  impuWe 
race,  were  well  calculated  to  evoke  the  deadliest  enmity  against  tlie  lS  l  n 
responsible  for  this  decimation  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Then  came  after  the  gS 
famine  and  these  horrors  that  I  have  been  describing  the  break  ur>  nf  thl  n’n  g  ^ 
agitat.cn  in  Ireland  and  the  helplessness  of  the  peopfe'  which followed  tht  rava^f 
the  famine.  The  State  prosecutions  m  connexion  with  the  Young  Ireland  Movement 
and  the  pen ai  degradation  inflicted  upon  Smith  O’Brien,  John  Mitchell  nnrl  nil  ’ 
who  had  but  revolted  against  a  power  that  had  permitted  tens  of  thousands  of Tte 
subjects  to  die  of  starvation,  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  indignation  which  the  faline 
had  enkindled  m  the  hearts  of  exiled  millions.  5  tamme 

This  flame  was  not  fanned  by  the  Nationalists  in  Ireland,  but  by  Irish  landlord, 
holocausts  of  1847-48^06  the  ^rk'of:State^!ro8ecuthm8!le<The  Untfl^M^^etn^heir 

a°ndClte=it  ly^to™  t£  S  ££? 

Evidence  has  been  given  m  connexion  with  these  heartless  razings  of  cabin  homes  and 
humble  homesteads.  But  no  evidence  has  yet  been  adduced  to  show  the  part  the 
inhuman  par  ,  which  the  “Times”  played  in  these  exterminations;  and  I  mil’  say 
here,  my  Lords,  speaking  with  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  Irish-America  than  anv 
other  man  among  those  who  are  charged  before  this  Uunal.lhtt  no  agency  or 
influence  belonging  to  English  rule  in  Ireland  has  done  more  to  keep  alive  and  to 
exasperate  the  bitter  memories  of  the  exiled  Irish  of  America,  than  the  bi  uta"  and 
nhuman  language  of  exultation  with  which  the  “Times”  gloated  over  the  extermina 
tions  which  followed  the  great  famine  of  1847  and  1848.  No  Irish-American  speaker 
ever  addresses  a  meeting  on  Ireland  in  the  United  States  who  does  not  quote  the 
language  of  the  Times  to  justify  the  exchange  of  Irish  for  English  hate  as 
expressed  by  that  paper  at  that  time.  For  at  thft  time  the  world  befieved  in  the 
words  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emmerson,^  that  “what  the  ‘Times’  said  in  the  Corning 

the  T*nd  -t  leT°d  m  ‘  I®  evenmg-”  That  is,  of  course,  no  longer  the  case  Wha* 
the  Times  says  now  few  people  anywhere  will  believe;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
ceases  to  speak  for  or  represent  the  feeling  of  Englishmen  towards  the  Irish  race will 

;jhee 

“  a  from  the  “Times”  to  prove  the 

In  the  “  Times  ”  of  the  24th  of  January  1850,  the  editor  says 

..  “  Ireland  ia  certainly  a  country  of  bogs.  Metaphorically  it  is  occupied  for 

„  ,the  ™0st  Par,t1’  hy  one  thlck>  mterwoven,  dark,  noxious,  swampy  forest P  There 
..  ha8  been  a  bttle  clearance  towards  the  north;  but  even  there,  side  by  side  with 
(<  freen’  quiet>  8U5ht  enclosures,  there  is  abundance  of  brake  and  thicket 

“  JndTnCe’  pyejudice’  ldiene88’  misery,  grow  side  by  side  in  great  profusion' 
and  draw  each  other  up  to  a  marvellous  height.  All  manner  of  unclean  beasts 
„  alternately  slumber  and  waken  in  their  shade.  We  can  hear  their  cries  at  this 
„  dl8tance-  Rebellion  roaring  from  its  cave,  mistrust  spitting  at  all  who  approach 
it,  whether  friend  or  foe,  conspiracies  of  most  gregarious  instinct 
:  i-'toed  howlW  for  blood.  HerS  Dr.  McHale  is  af home Not  tS 

“  hlr.r  /,61' ‘klng  t0rT  h,8-SaTage  n.elghbours-  He  owns,  that  these  are  always 
„  bard  t0,  “an.aFe»  often  inconvenient,  sometimes  even  mischievous.  But  on 

“  IT  Pun  n°u  doubt;  None  liave  any  right  to  meddle  with  them  but 

“  oJItne!tNtaild  f 1S  brfthren-  Irela?d  «  their  preserve  ;  they  have  a  right  to  breed 
or  to  extirpate  evil  as  seems  to  them  good.” 

If  this  ruffianly  description  of  the  Irish  people, -then  but  emerging  from  the  after 
effects  of  famine— the  effects  which  I  have  been  describing  in  the  language  of  others 
was  even  approaching  to  truth,  what  a  comment  it  would  be  upon °thaf Government 

The  Dr1 ■ "’,fT  "ri”  Mand  rule  centuries  befor“‘ 

he  Dr.  McIIale :  thus  insultingly  spoken  of  was  the  then  Archbishop  of  Tuam  whose 

name,  next  to  that  of  0  Connell,  commanded  most  of  the  affectionate  confidence  of 
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the  Irish  race  the  world  over.  “  To  breed  or  extirpate  evil  as  seems  to  them  good  ” 
is  the  function  which  this  literary  ancestor  of  the  Flannagan,  author  of  “  Parnell  ism 
“  and  Crime,”  gave  to  the  hierarchy  and  priests  of  Ireland  who  had  dared  to  stand 
between  the  people  and  their  landlord  exterminators. 

Dr.  McHale  was  a  Nationalist  and  a  patriot  as  well  as  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop, 
and  the  vile  abuse  of  him  by  the  “  Times  ”  may  be  said  to  have  been  on  account  of  his 
political  and  not  his  sacerdotal  eminence.  But,  nothing  Irish,  whether  National  or 
Catholic,  escaped  the  venomous  hostility  of  this  paper  at  this  period ;  and  it  is  well 
to  remember,  my  Lord,  in  this  connexion  that  these  things  were  said  in  the  name  of 
England  at  the  time  when  the  present  generation  of  Irishmen,  both  in  Ireland  and 
in  America,  was  in  its  youth, — a  period  when  the  men  who  are  now  Land  Leaguers 
were  undergoing  their  political  tuition  under  famine  and  eviction,  and  racial  and 
religious  hate  at  the  hands  of  England. 

The  “  Times  ”  of  the  6th  April  1852,  writing  of  the  possible  accession  of  the  late 
Cardinal,  then  Bishop,  Cullen  to  the  See  of  Dublin,  made  the  following  bitter  and 
insulting  attack  upon  that  distinguished  ecclesiastic  and  upon  the  entire  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland.  And  the  reason  why,  my  Lords,  I  am  troubling  you  with  these 
articles,  especially  this  one  is  this.  It  is  well  known  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  are  from  Ireland ;  that  the  priesthood  of  America  is 
Irish ;  and  these  attacks  made  at  this  time  upon  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland  were, 
of  course,  keenly  felt  in  America.  People  who  went  to  America  from  Ireland,  whether 
they  were  priests  or  peasants,  carried  with  them  the  knowledge  that  the  “  Times  ”  had 
insulted  everything  that  was  sacred,  and  everything  that  was  dear,  and  everything 
that  was  cherished  to  them ;  and  they  also  believed  in  those  days — unfortunately  the 
whole  1  world  believed — that  the  “Times”  only  gave  expression  to  the  feelings  of 
Englishmen  and  of  English  ruling  authority.  The  “  Times  ”  at  this  date,  the  6th  of 
April  1852,  in  a  leading  article,  says : — 

“  It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  that  portion  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
“  to  whom  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Dr.  Murray  is  entrusted,  to  propose  as 
“  dignissimus  for  the  approbation  of  the  Pope,  the  person  most  obnoxious  to  the 
“  English  Government,  and  most  likely  to  make  his  elevation  subservient  to  the 
“  purposes  of  Ultramontane  aggression.  As  this  very  person  was  intruded  by 
“  the  Pope  into  the  Roman  Catholic  see  of  Armagh,  against  the  will  and  without 
“  the  consent  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his  obtain- 
“  ing  this  further  dignity  now  that  the  clergy  have  been  willing  spontaneously  to 
“  offer  this  graceful  tribute  to  that  foreign  power  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
“  Church  of  Ireland  once  felt  it  her  duty  and  made  it  her  point  of  honour  to 
“  oppose.  Dr.  Cullen  must  henceforth  be  considered  the  lead  ng  and  master 
“  spirit  of  the  Irish  Church.  Its  clergy  speak  his  language,  they  obey  his  com- 
“  mands,  and  those  who  are  too  moderate  to  agree  with  his  most  extravagant  and 
“  most  un-Christian  views  will  be  intimidated  into  silence,  and  replaced  as  fast 
“  as  they  die  off  by  persons  professing  the  same  opinions  as  the  new  Archbishop 
“  of  Dublin.  It  is  an  ominous  fact  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  general 
“  system  of  education  in  Ireland,  that  it  should  be  attacked  by  both  sides  at  once, 
“  so  that  while  Dr.  Cullen  is  thundering  his  denunciations  against  it  as  virtually 
“  Protestant,  the  present  Ministry  have  expressed  a  wish  to  modify  and  correct 
“  it  as  having  too  great  leanings  to  Popery.  Just  as  with  the  system  of  national 
“  education  so  does  it  seem  likely  to  fare  with  the  more  moderate  and  reasonable 
“  of  the  representatives  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  should  have  done 
“  the  bidding  of  the  priests  and  wasted  half  a  session  in  their  attempts  to  check 
“  the  course  of  anti-Papal  legislation  ;  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  will 
“  henceforth  be  served  only  by  Roman  Catholics.  The  fiat  of  proscription  has 
“  gone  forth,  and  Protestant  members  are  to  be  weeded  out  from  among  the 
“  representatives  of  Ireland.  At  the  bottom  of  this  system  is  placed  the  recently 
“  converted  English  clergyman  who  drags  into  the  ignoble  squabbles  of  Irish 
“  bigotry  the  venerated  name  of  Wilberforce.  At  the  head  of  it  is  Paul  Cullen, 
“  the  man  whom  the  Pope  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  equally  delight  to  honour. 
“  and  whose  nomination  is  due  in  an  especial  manner  to  his  steady  and  unflinching 
“  opposition  to  the  policy  of  England. 
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“  There  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that  the  surest  way  to  the  hearts  of  Irish 
“  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  is  to  insult  our  Queen  and  trample  on  our 
“  Constitution.  The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  has  not  been  enforced ;  the  only 
“  effect  of  its  enactment  seems  to  be  that  it  marks  out  for  honour  and  distinction 
“  the  persons  most  forward  in  its  violation.  The  labour  of  a  whole  session,  the 
“  theme  of  so  many  debates,  has  had  no  other  effect  than  to  confer  honour  and 
“  impunity  on  its  violators,  and  to  serve  as  a  grievance  to  excite  the  passions 
“  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity.  It  is  really  pitiable  to  think  how  utterly  powerless 
“  our  Government  is  to  prevent  the  growth  in  Ireland  of  a  power  far  more 
“  unconstitutional  than  any  nobleman  ever  exerted  over  the  election  of  members 
“  of  Parliament.  It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  that  an  amount  of  electioneering 
“  influence  far  greater  than  that  of  O’Connell  in  his  palmiest  days,  has  quietly 
“  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  conclave  of  bishops,  presided  over  by  an  Italian 
“  priest,  knowing  little  of  our  feelings  and  manners,  and  utterly  unable  to  appre- 
.  “  mate  those  causes  by  which  the  formation  of  opinion  is  created  and  controlled. 
“  "We  were  led  to  believe  some  time  ago  that  the  Moderate  and  Liberal  Party 
“  among  the  laity  wero  able  and  willing  to  make  head  successfully  against  the 
“  tide  of  bigotry,  which  threatens  to  overwhelm  everything  in  its  onward  and 
“  impetuous  course.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  see  no  prospect  of  such  an 
“  effort.  The  country  seems  content  to  leave  its  representatives  to  be  selected 
“  for  it  by  the  priests,  and  the  priests  select  the  most  objectionable  men  whom 
“  they  can  find  to  give  expression  to  their  wishes.  The  return  of  70  or  80  Irish 
“  Roman  Catholics  bodes  little  good  to  the  coming  Parliament.  Neither  party 
“  can  afford  to  throw  away  the  support  of  so  numerous  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  and 
“  it  is  quite  possible  by  a  judicious  direction  of  their  power  they  may  be  able 
“  to  extort  wide  and  impolitic  concessions,  such  as  it  may  not  be  good  for  the 
“  empire  to  grant,  nor  for  the  safety  of  a  harassed  and  tottering  ministry  to 
“  refuse.” 

My  Lord,  this  article  is  not  only  a  bitter  and  insulting  attack  upon  the  then  head 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  an  attack  upon  the  then  Parliamentary  representatives  of 
Ireland,  who  had  been  endeavouring  in  Parliament  to  obtain  some  modification  of  the 
landlord  system  in  Ireland,  and  to  obtain  some  redress  for  the  admitted  grievances  of 
the  tenant  farmers,  and  this  language  and  more  of  it  which  follows,  with  which  I  will 
not  trouble  your  Lordships  on  this  one  point,  is  sent  forth  day  by  day,  month  by 
month,  year  by  year,  by  this  so  called  leading  journal,  telling  the  Irish  in  America, 
who  read  extracts  from  the  “  Times  ”  in  American  papers,  that  the  same  hatred,  the 
same  persecution  which  existed  before  they  were  driven  out  of  Ireland  existed,  and 
was  directed  towards  the  remnant  of  the  population  left  in  that  country. 

[Adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 

My  Lords,  I  was  endeavouring  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  anti-English  feeling 
amongst  the  Irish  in  America  with  a  view  of  giving  to  your  Lordships  something  like 
a  connected  narrative  with  reference  to  the  organisations  whose  'names  have  been 
mentioned  over  and  over  again  in  this  inquiry,  and  with  some  of  which  organisations 
I  am  charged  with  having  had  connexion.  I  do  not  read  this  article  from  the  “  Times” 
attacking  the  Irish  National  sentiment  and  the  Irish  people,  and  the  Irish  Catholic 
religion,  with  a  view  of  defending  before  this  court  either  the  existence  of  that  feeling 
in  America  to  which  I  have  referred  or  the  organisations  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
But,  in  order  that  I  should  give  your  Lordships  something  like  a  connected  story  with 
reference  to  the  American  part  of  this  case,  I  have  deemed  it  well  to  adopt  this  pro¬ 
ceeding;  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  have  had,  probably,  greater  intercourse  with 
the  Irish  in  America  than  anyone  of  the  persons  charged  here,  and  I  know  the  feeling 
which  is  prevalent  amongst  the  Irish  Americans  with  reference  to  the  sentiments 
uttered  by  the  “  Times,”  written  by  the  “  Times,”  published  by  the  “  Times,”  year 
after  year  following  the  great  famine,  down  to  the  birth  of  the  Land  League  in  1879. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  inform  at  least  one  of  your  Lordships  that  Cardinal 
Cullen,  who  was  the  object  of  brutal  and  bitter  attacks  in  the  last  leading  article  of 
the  “  Times,”  to  which  I  called  attention,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  eccle¬ 
siastics  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  one  of  the  most  law-abiding  and  loyal  citizens  to 
England  in  that  country,  but  he  was  Irish  and  Catholic,  and  these  were  then  the 
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necessary  qualifications  to  invite  for  their  owner  a  kindred  moral  assassination  to  that 
with  which  an  Irishman  and  a  Land  Leaguer  is  now  assailed  by  the  same  journal  which 
John  Bright  once  complimented  by  naming  it  “  The  Devil’s  Organ  on  Earth.” 

The  articles  I  have  quoted  from  so  far  in  that  respect  are  mild  in  their  language  of 
barbed  hate,  and  even  Christian  in  their  malignant  attacks  upon  the  Catholic  Church 
of  Ireland  when  compared  with  the  following  article  which  I  take  from  the  “  Times  ” 
of  the  2nd  January  1852,  at  the  time  when  there  was  a  tenant  right  agitation  in 
Ireland,  and  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  were  endeavouring  then,  as 
they  are  now,  to  get  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  modified  to  some  extent  in  Ireland. 
The  “  Times  ”  of  2nd  January  1852,  said  : — 

“  The  pure  Irish  Celt  is  more  than  a  thousand  years  behind  the  civilisation  of 
“  his  age.  His  race  has  passed  neither  through  the  feudal  system,  nor  even 
“  through  that  more  primitive  discipline  which  ranged  the  rude  Saxons  under 
“  their  thanes.  Except  when  he  is  insulated  from  the  social  influences  of  his 
“  own  race,  and  fairly  overpowered  by  superior  numbers  and  organizations,  he  is 
“  incapable  of  that  submission  and  service  which  are  necessary  to  the  larger  and 
“  more  profitable  operations  of  industry,  to  the  progress  of  all  useful  arts,  and  to 
“  national  prosperity.  When  we  speak  of  race,  we  are  simply  referring  to  an 
“  obvious  fact,  for  this  is  not  the  place  to  cite  or  to  imagine  any  hereditary  curse 
“  inherited  from  the  depths  of  antiquity  or  the  beginning  of  time.  We  are  only 
“  taking  things  as  they  are  without  attempting  even  to  regard  the  individual 
(<  Irishman  apart  from  his  social  condition.  The  native  Irish,  as  they  are  and 
“  where  they  are,  defy  all  ordinary  attempts  to  tame  them  into  agricultural 
“  labourers,  such  as  are  the  staple  of  the  British  agricultural  population.  Men 
t:  of  large  means  and  uncommon  force  of  character  may  here  and  there  have 
“  conquered  the  natural  independence  of  the  Irishman  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  he 
“  is  intractable.  He  can  neither  be  servant  nor  master,  for  no  one  was  a  good 
“  master  who  had  it  not  in  him  to  be  a  good  servant.  Hence  that  miserable 
“  and  helpless  being  the  Irish  cottier — a  man  who  lives  only  for  himself 
“  and  his  immediate  kindred,  incapable  of  public  duties,  at  war  with 
“  everything  national,  ever  becoming  smaller  and  poorer,  more  selfish  and  more 
“  miserable.  Such  were  the  myriads  who  held  what  were  called  “farms”  of 
“  five  or  ten  acres.  Their  condition  and  character  has  been  so  often  described, 
“  especially  in  the  memorable  pages  of  the  Devon  Report,  that  we  need  not  prove 
“  the  existence  of  such  a  class  incompatible  with  civilisation.  The  Irish  cottier, 
the  man  with  his  half  dozen  acres,  his  bit  of  common  right,  his  hut  without 
«  floor,  without  chimney,  without  window,  without  furniture,  and  without  a 
“  separation  between  the  human  and  brute  occupants,  was  a  mere  .savage,  and, 
“  calamitous  as  are  the  events  by  which,  it  has  come  to  pass,  we  now  thank 

<<  Heaven  that  we  have  lived  to  speak  of  the  class  as  a  class  that  has  been. 

/  .1 

These,  my  Lords,  are  words  written  in  this  English  paper — this  representative 
Eno-lish5 paper — at  a  time  when  tens  of  thousands  of  poor  cottiers  in  Ireland  bad  been 
turned  out  on  the  roadside,  driven  into  the  workhouse,  or  forced  into  the  coffin  ships 
across  the  Atlantic  to  die  on  the  way,  and  the  memory  of  these  words  live  in  Irish- 
American  minds.  They  are  reproduced  from  time  to  time  by  Irish  American  journals, 
and  I  say  it  again  that  the  conduct  and  language  of  the  “  Times  ”  from  the  year  1847 
down  to  1879  is  probably  more  responsible  for  keeping  alive  the  hatred  of  English 
rule  in  Ireland  in  the  American  mind  than  any  other  factor  at  work  in  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  this  country. 

The  “  Times”  continues — and  I  shall  not  trouble  your  Lordships  much  longer  with 
these  quotations  for  the  present — the  “  Times  ’  continues  : 

“  The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  population  and  condition  of 
“  Ireland  is  inadequately  expressed  in  the  fact,  prodigious  as  it  is,  that  during 
“  the  10  yearsending  with  1850,  about  1,600.000  have  emigrated  from  that  island. 
«  That  calculation  is  itself  below  the  truth,  for  it  assumes  the  emigration  from 
“  Ireland  into  Great  Britain  to  be  no  more  than  that  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
“  Colonies  or  foreign  countries.  The  change  is  inadequately  expressed  in  the 
«  figures  at  foot  of  the  census  return  putting  the  decennial  decrease  at  1,659,300 
«  ******  for  Ireland  herself,  we  resign  ourselves  without  reserve 
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“  though  not  entirely  without  misgiving  to  her  continued  depopulation  until  only 
“  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  9,000,000  claimed  for  her  by  O’Connell  remains.  We 
“  may  possibly  live  to  see  the  day  when  her  chief  produce  will  be  cattle,  and 
“  English  and  Scotch  the  majority  in  her  population.  The  nine  or  ten  millions 
“  who  by  that  time  will  have  settled  in  the  United  States  cannot  well  be  much 
“  less  friendly,  and  will  certainly  be  much  better  customers  than  they  now  are. 
“  When  the  Celt  has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  he  begins,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
“  to  consume  the  manufacture  of  this  country,  and  indirectly  contribute  to  its 
“  customs.  Unquestionably,  there  is  much  that  is  consolatory,  and  even  com- 
“  fortable  in  the  extraordinary  turn  that  we  witness  in  Irish  affairs.” 

It  would  be  a  pity,  my  Lords,  to  spoil  by  any  W6ak  comment  of  mine  the  symmetrical 
infamy  of  such  language  as  this.  And  yet  the  journal  that  has  thus  brutally  written 
of  the  Irish  race  complains  now  that  the  Patrick  Fords  and  John  Finnertys  speak 
back  hate  for  hate,  and  vengeance  for  vengeance,  from  the  land  in  which  they  have 
not  become  mere  customers  for  English  manufacturers,  but  powerful  and  respected 
citizens  of  a  greater  nation  than  even  this,  and  the  greatness  of  which  that  race,  hated 
and  despised  and  driven  forth  by  the  “  Times  ”  and  its  abettors,  has  taken  a  proud 
and  honourable  part  in  creating.  Yes,  my  Lords,  there  are  Clan-na-Gaels,  and  “  Irish 
Worlds,”  and  deadly  enemies  to  England  in  America,  and  a  marvel  it  would  be  if  there 
were  not — nay,  it  is  more  wondrous  stil]  that  they  are  not  more  numerous  and 
powerful.  They  are  the  product,  first,  of  landlord  injustice,  sanctioned  and  executed 
by  English  law  in  Ireland ;  and,  lest  the  memory  of  eviction  or  expatriation  should 
die  out  amidst  the  liberty  and  justice  enjoyed  in  another  land,  the  caricatures  of 
London’s  so-called  “  comic  ”  papers,  and  the  undying  hatred  of  the  “  Times  ”  pursue 
them  year  after  year  to  the  land  of  their  adoption  to  show  how  deep-seated  and 
ineradicable  is  that  English  unforgiveness,  which  is  born  of  wrong-doing  to  the 
unfortunate  people  of  Ireland. 

My  Lords,  there  is  one  prediction  among  the  many  evil  ones  contained  in  the 
foregoing  article  from  the  “  Times  ”  of  1852,  which  time  has  not  seen  fulfilled. 
English  and  Scoteh  settlers  have  not  yet  replaced  the  Celtic  population  of  Ireland. 
The  Celtic  people  still  remain.  The  Land  League,  which  is  here  on  its  trial,  was 
meant  to  keep  them  in  the  land,  and  on  the  land  which  providence  has  created  for  our 
race.  It  has  partly  succeeded  in  its  work.  It  has  done  more.  The  Land  League  has 
compelled  the  Legislature  of  England  to  register  its  principles  upon  the  stature  book 
of  the  realm.  And,  my  Lords,  the  Land  League  has  done  even  more.  Its  ideas  of  land 
reform,  founded  upon  natural  right,  have  invaded  England.  They  are  more  widely 
accepted  to-day  among  the  toiling  millions  of  Great  Britain  than  are  the  economic 
teachings  of  the  “  Times.”  And  what  is  more,  and  what  is  better  still,  my  Lords, 
these  Land  League  ideas  and  principles  of  land  reform  point  out  and  prove  that  the  social 
ills  of  Ireland — the  causes  of  agrarian  disturbance,  and  of  racial  mistrust,  can  be  cured, 
can  be  eradicated  without  injury  in  the  least  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  30 
millions  of  people  in  Great  Britain. 

But,  my  Lords,  to  return  to  the  growth  of  the  anti-English  feeling  among  the  Irish 
in  America.  The  “  Times  ”  itself,  even  when  preaching  its  gospel  of  hate  against  the 
Irish  had  occasionally  glimmerings  of  reason,  and  predicted  that  this  alienation  of  a 
people  would  yet  work  injury  to  England.  Writing  on  the  7th  of  January  1850,  the 
Editor  said  : — 

“  For  two  or  three  years  nearly  a  thousand  a  day  have  quitted  Ireland  for  a 
“  country  which  they  may  now  almost  call  their  own.  ‘  In  fact,’  as  Mr.  Bright 
says,  ‘the  export  of  Ireland  consists  now  of  Irishmen.’  Of  course,  there  is 
“  danger,  as  there  has  already  been  mischief,  in  the  final  alienation  and  the 
“  accession  to  another  state  of  so  many  unfortunate  men  disaffected  to  our  rule. 
“  Doubtless  if  a  war  should  arise  to-morrow  between  this  Empire  and  the  States, 
“  the  Irish  citizens  would  hold  up  their  hands  to  a  man  against  it.” 

And  if  they  would,  my  Lords,  in  such  a  contingency,  I  do  not  know  any  influence  that 
would  be  more  to  blame  for  it  than  the  “  Times  ”  itself.  I  endorse  that  last  sentence  in 
that  leading  article  of  the  “  Times.”  I  remember  calling  in  1878  upon  the  late  General 
Sheridan,  who  died,  as  your  Lordships  are  aware,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
United  States  Army.  He  was  at  that  time  commanding  the  Division  of  the  West 
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and  he  had  his  headquarters  in  Chicago.  I  asked  him,  among  other  things,  about  how 
many  men  of  Irish  blood  would,  in  his  opinion,  join  the  American  Army  m  the  event 
of  a  war  with  England.  I  will  never  forget  his  reply.  It  was  this:  “  Inside  of  48 
“  hours  after  war  would  be  declared,  a  million  of  men  of  Irish  blood  would  leap  to 
“  arms.”  And  this  was  the  distinguished  soldier  and  citizen  of  the  American  Republic 
who  once  declared  that  if  he  had  been  born  in  Ireland  he  would  have  been  a  Fenian 
Ten  years  after  the  “  Times  ”  had  written  the  words  just  quoted,  it  once  again  returned 
to  the  subject  of  the  future  danger  to  England  which  might  yet  be  the  outcome  of  this 
expatriation  of  the  Irish,  and  in  some  respects,  though  happily  not  in  all,  the  following 
words  were  prophetic.  The  article  is  from  the  “  Times  of  the  4th  of  May  18  jO. 

“Ireland  will  become  altogether  English,  and  the  United  btates  Republic 
“  altogether  Irish.  Yes,  the  time  may  come  when  Ireland  will  be  no  more  Celtic 
“  than  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  are  Saxon,  the  Eastern  counties  Danish, 

“  Cornwall  Phoenician,  or  Ireland  itself  Milesian  or  Spanish.  *  There 

“  will  then  be  again  an  Ireland,  but  a  colossal  Ireland,  and  an  Ireland  placed  m 
“  the  New  World.  We  shall  only  have  pushed  the  Celt  westwards  ;  ceasing  for 
“  the  future  to  be  imprisoned  between  the  Liffey  and  the  Shannon,  he  will  spread 
“  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  *  *  *  *  *  We  must  gird  our  loins  to 

“  encounter  the  Nemesis  of  seven  centuries  of  misgovernment.  To  the  end  of 
“  time  a  hundred  millions  of  people,  spread  over  the  largest  habitable  area  m 
“  the  world,  and  confronting  us  everywhere  by  sea  and  by  land,  will  remem- 
“  ber  that  their  forefathers  paid  tithe  to  the  Protestant  clergy,  rent  to 
“  absentee  landlords,  and  a  forced  obedience  to  the  laws  which  these  had 
“  made.  *****  And  even  though  the  rancorous  Celt  were  to  forget 
“  and  forgive,  that  will  not  prevent  the  sure  development  of  an  intractable  race, 

“  and  the  introduction  of  intractable  elements  into  the  character  of  the  great 
“  American  nation.  It  will  be  more  than  half  Celtic.  Doubtless  the  Saxon, 

■  “  Danish,  French,  German,  African,  and  other  races  besides  will  be  found  in  it ; 

“  but  the  preponderating  race  of  all  will  be  that  one  which  has  attained  the 
“  climax  of  its  perfection  and  its  glory  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  which  has 
“  been  precipitated  into  the  deepest  abysses  of  degradation  and  despair  on  the 
“  western  shores  of  Ireland.  So  we  shall  have  nourished  and  brought  up,  by  us 
“  at  home,  a  power  which  is  called  to  rule  over  the  New  AYorld,  to  extend  its 
influence  over  both  the  oceans,  and  to  become  the  master  of  an  entire  hemis- 
“  phere.  This  New  World  is  the  last  and  final  home  of  the  Celtic  race. 

If  the  “  Times  ”  could  write  these  sentiments  nearly  30  years  ago,  when  the 
exterminating  policy  was  still  going  on,  is  it,  my  Lords,  any  wonder,  humanly  speaking, 
that  we  should  have  had  in  our  day  the  writings  of  a  Patrick  Ford,  and  the  dynamite 
oratory  of  a  John  Finnerty  ?  If  the  Irish  America  of  the  last  ten  years  has  givmi 
back  to  England  the  menace  of  a  Clan-na-Gael  40,000  or  o0,000  strong,  what  do 
we  witness  in  this  but  the  fulfilment,  on  a  very  small  scaie  it  may  be,  but  still  a 
fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  words  of  the  “  Times  ”  written  20  years  before  the  Land 
League  came  into  existence  1  And  yet,  my  Lords,  in  face  of  these  articles  written  so 
far  back,  the  “  Times  ”  endeavours  to  make  this  Court  and  Great  Britain  believe  that 
the  Fords  and  Finnertys  were  invented  or  first  discovered  by  me,  and  that  I  am  the 
origin  of  the  so-called  conspiracy  with  the  Land  League  in  America,  and  that  these 
Fords  and  Finertys  have,  as  alleged,  played  a  part  dangerous  to  life  and  liberty  in 

these  countries.  .  . 

Sir  Charles  Russell  has  told  your  Lordships  something  of  the  Fenian  movement  in 
America  24  years  ago.  and  the  witness  Beach  spoke  of  an  invasion  of  Canada  that  had 
been  undertaken  in  connexion  with  that  movement,  and  in  which  project  he  alleged  he 
took  part.  It  was  understating  facts  to  say  that  this  movement  had  from  200,000 
to  300,000  followers.  .  At  least  half  a  million  of  men  were  members  of  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  of  America  at  one  time.  The  Canadian  invasion  killed  the  movement. 
Canada  may  be  a  British  colony  ;  but  the  people  of  Canada  were  not  the  rulers  m 
Dublin  Castle,  and  an  attack  upon  Canadian  soil  as  retaliation  for  English  misrule  in 
Ireland  was  like  blaming  the  rain  which  falls  in  London  for  the  pollution  of  the  rivei 
Thames.  The  insurrection  of  1867  had  failed  in  Ireland  also,  and,  as  generally  happens 
when  a  revolutionary  movement  collapses,  the  fragments  of  Fenianism  assumed  an 
independent  existence,  and  carried  out  for  themselves  different  methods  of  action  to 
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attain  the  object  which  had  been  sought  for.  According  to  the  evidence  of  Beach,  the 
United  Brotherhood,  as  an  offshoot  of  Fenianism,  came  into  existence  in  1870.  What 
purported  to  be  its  constitution,  rules,  modus  operandi,  and  varying  membership,  have 
been  put  in  as  evidence  by  Beach.  If  the  numerous  documents  which  Beach  has  pro¬ 
cured  from  Anderson  be  genuine  documents,  your  Lordships  will  certainly  not  lack 
information  as  to  the  character  and  organisation  of  the  United  Brotherhood.  But  I 
desire  to  say, that,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  accept  them  as  genuine. 

In  1876  O'Donovan  ltossa,  disgusted  at  what  he  considered  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Fenian  Movement,  its  weakness  and  inactivity,  started  what  is  known  as  the 
“  Skirmishing  Fund  ”  in  the  columns  of  the  “Irish  World.”  The  avowed  object  of 
the  skirmishing  fund  was  to  attack  England  at  any  vulnerable  point  and  to  keep  up 
against  her  power  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere  a  constant  system  of  annoyance  and  attack. 
In  fact,  the  policy  thus  put  forward  might  have  possibly  been  inspired  by  the  “  Times  ” 
leader  of  1860.  The  fund  to  sustain  this  policy  reached  some  $80,000,  but  in  1878,  I 
think,  ancl  before  half  of  this  sum  had  been  contributed  through  the  “  Irish  World,” 
the  control  of  the  fund  and  of  whatever  movement  was  behind  it  —I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  organised  movement  or  society— behind  Rossa  at  the  time,  Rossa  was 
superseded  by  a  board  of  trustees  whose  names  have  been  given  in  evidence,  and  the 
name  of  the  fund  changed  to  “The  National  Fund.”  I  will  deal  by-and-by  with 
what  is  imputed  to  my  accidental  connexion  with  this  fund.  But  here,  my  Lords,  it  is 
well  to  ask.  Who  was  0‘Donovan  Rossa  ?  He  has  only  been  known  to  your  Lordships 
in  this  inquiry  as  the  originator  of  the  “  Skirmishing  Fund,”  and  as  an  opponent  of 
the  Land  League.  To  the  people  of  England  the  name  of  Rossa  implies  all  that  is 
embraced  in  dynamite,  and  implacable  enmity  to  English  Government.  But,  my 
Lords,  who  is  Rossa  ?  I  am  not  called  upon  to  defend  him  here  or  anywhere,  for,  if 
what  he  has  been  writing  in  his  paper  against  me  for  the  past  10  years  reflects  his 
honest  convictions  about  me  personally  and  politically,  he  evidently  thinks  me  to  be 
an  agent  of  the  British  Government  and  an  ally  of  the  “  Times.”  In  fact,  the  second 
day  after  the  opening  of  the  Commission  he  wrote  in  his  paper  that  it  was  quite  evident 
I  was  an  ally, of  the  “  Times,”  and  introduced  myself  on  this  inquiry  in  order  to  help 
the  “  Times  ”  and  the  British  Government  in  their  opposition  to  Mr.  Parnell. 
But  I  am  not  on  that  account  going  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him  here. 
Who,  or  what  has  made  him  what  he  paints  himself  to  be  ?  Anyone  who 
will  inquire  in  the  town  of  Skibbereen,  co.  Cork,  what  Jeremiah  O’Donovan  Rossa  was 
when  living  there  in  his  native  place  30  years  ago,  will  learn  that  he  was  a  jovial, 
kind-hearted,  and  and  open-hearted  young  man,  of  unblemished  character  and  of 
undoubted  respectability.  He  had  been  an  eye  witness  of  the  famine  horrors  which 
have  burned  the  names  of  “  Skull  and  Skibbereen  ”  into  the  memories  of  the  present 
generation  of  Irishmen.  He  joined  the  Fenian  movement  in  after  years,  was  tried  for 
it,  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  He  has  told  the  story  of  his  prison  life. 
Part  of  it  can  be  found  in  Parliamentary  blue  books,  and  the  story  relates  that  on  one 
occasion  for  28  eight  days,  this  man  was  manacled  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was 
compelled  to  go  down  on  his  knees  in  his  cell  at  meal  times  and  lap  up  his  porridge  as 
a  dog  eats  its  food.  He  committed  breaches  of  discipline  it  was  true,  but  the 
discipline  was  that  which  Rossa  underwent  in  common  with  the  worst  of  ordinary 
malefactors,  a  degrading,  an  inhuman  discipline  which  no  otner  civilised  nation  would 
subject  a  political  prisoner  to  except  England.  Rossa  underwent  five  years  of  penal 
servitude  for  having  been  a  Fenian.  Your  Lordships  have  been  told  that  it  was  he 
who  originated  the  “  Skirminshing  Fund.”  At  the  very  time  in  1876  in  which  Rossa 
and  the  “  Irish  World  ”  set  this  new  revolutinary  policy  going,  the  following  articles 
appeared  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  and  I  crave  permission  to  read  them  : — 


“  ‘  Irish  World,’  March  18th,  1876,  page  4. 

“  Homeless  Irish  Girls. 

“  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Castle  Garden  Labour  Bureau  for  1875,  given 
in  the  Trades  Department  last  week’s  ‘Irish  World,’  there  was  one  item 
painfully  suggestive.  We  refer  to  the  enormous  number  of  Irish  girls,  as 
“  compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  who  landed  in  New  York  and  were 
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“  assisted  in  procuring  employment  by  the  Bureau. 

“  clearly,  we  reproduce  the  official  list : 

“  Germany 
“  Ireland  - 

“  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales 
“  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
“  Switzerland 
“  Belgium  and  Holland  - 
“  Russia  and  Poland 
“  Bohemia  and  Hungary  - 
“  Canada  -  » 

((  While  only  405  females  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world  sought  the 
"  assistance  of  the  Bureau,  5,016  girls  from  Ireland  alone  were  aided.  The 
preat  maiority  of  those  Irish  girls  were  of  course  furnished  with  employment 
as  house  servants.  They  are,  therefore,  in  many  cases, _  necessarily  and 
unwillingly  brought  into  contact  with  young  men  to  whom  virtue  is  unknown. 
How  many  Irish  girls  have  been  robbed  of  their  virtue  in  this  way  during  the 
“  last  30  years,  God  alone  knows.  Yet  they  are  forced  to  leave  the  land  of 
their  fathers  or  starve  therein.  Homeless  and  penniless,  they  land  at  Castle 
Garden,  and  are  forced  to  risk  the  contaminating  influence  of  such  surroundings 
to  procure  that  bread  denied  them  in  Ireland.  Last  year  s  influx  or  indigent 
••  Irish  girls  were  no  exception.  It  is  the  same  every  year  and  will  continue  the 
“  same  till  English  rule  in  Ireland  has  been  utterly  annihilated,  and  the  land  is 
“  owned  and  tilled  by  the  fathers  and  brothers  of  Irish  girls.” 

I  do  not  quote  these  words  in  order  to  make  any  legal  point,  but  I  want  to  trace  the 
growth  of  this  ante-feeling  in  the  United  States  against  England,  in  order  to  explain 
the  part  that  these  men  have  played  in  these  various  movements  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  explain  my  own  position  with  reference  to  these  men  later.  One  more  article, 
or  quotation  rather,  in  this  same  year  in  which  this  skirmishing  fund  policy  was 
adopted  by  Patrick  Ford.  It  is  in  the  “  Irish  World  of  May  1886.  It  is  headed 
“  Squelch  Iron,”  and  the  editorial  says  it  is  a  quotation  from  Carlyle. 

“  The  Irish  speak  a  partially  intelligent  dialect  of  English,  and  their  fare 
“  across  by  steam  is  four  shillings  sterling.  Crowds  of  miserable  Irish  darken 
all  our  towns  The  English  coachman  as  he  whirls  past  lashes  the  Milesian 
with  his  whip,  curses  him  with  his  tongue.  He  is  the  sorest  evil  his  country 
“  has  to  strive  with.  In  his  rags  and  laughing  savagery  he  is  there  to  undertake 
“  all  work  that  can  be  done  by  mere  strength  of  hand  and  back  for  wages  that 
“  will  purchase  him  potatoes,  the  Saxon  man  if  he  cannot  work  upon  those 
“  terms  finds  no  work.  He  too  may  he  ignorant,  but  he  has  not  sunk  from 
“  decent  manhood  to  squalid  apehood.  The  uncivilised  Irishman,  not  by  strength. 
“  but  by  the  opposite  of  strength,  drives  out  the  Saxon  native  and  takes  possession 
“  of  his"7  room  There  abides  he  in  his  squalor  and  unreason  in  his  falsity  and 
“  drunken  violence  as  the  ready  made  nucleus  of  degradation  and  disorder. 
“  There  is  no  pestilence  like  that,  and  against  it  what  quarantine  is  possible? 
“  The  time  has  come  when  the  Irish  population  must  be  either  improved  a  little 
“  or  exterminated.  Ireland  is  a  starved  toad  in  the  way  of  an  elephant.  What 
“  is  the  elephant  to  do  with  her  ?  Squelch  her,  by  heavens.” 

Well  my  Lords  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  article  which  the  “Irish  World  ” 
writes  upon  this  text  from  Carlyle.  The  editor  may  have  been  wrong  in  selecting  this 
one  passage  from  that  distinguished  writer,  and  thereby  leading  readers  of  the  “  Irish 
World  ”  to  believe  that  all  through  his  writings  that  great  literary  genius  had 
expressed  nothing  bur  that  savage  contempt  for  the  Irish  people  I  will  not  be  so 
uniust  to  Carlyle;  but  these  sentiments  copied  into  the  “  Irish  World  commented  upon 
by  the  editor  of  the  “  Irish  W^orld  ”  will  partly  explain  the  bitter  writings  of  this  man 
in  this  paper,  which  have  been  reproduced  in  this  court  against  the  persons  charged. 

My  Lords  the  name  of  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  has  been  so  frequently  mentioned  in  this 
inquiry,  and’ his  paper,  the  “  Irish  World,”  has  been  so  extensively  quoted  by  counsel 
for  the  “  Times  ”  that  I  feel  called  upon  to  deal  with  this  branch  of  the  American  case 
ao-ainst  us  at  some  length,  and  especially  against  myself.  Mr.  Ford  and  his  paper  are 
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a  separate  quantity  in  the  matter  of  Irish- American  politics.  He  has  never  been  a 
member  of  any  secret  society.  His  paper  was  never  the  recognised  organ  of  any  party 

or  individual,  save  its  owner.  It  has  been  an  independent  force — an  immense  force _ 

in  the  various  movements,  revolutionary  and  otherwise,  which  have  arisen  in  America 
since  the  paper  first  appeared  in  1870.  Neither  has  it  been  a  constant  supporter  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  policy.  The  “  Irish  World  ”  has  had  a  programme  of  its  own,  and  has 
advocated  it  with  great  force  and  ability.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  defend  all  that  has 
appeared  in  the  “  Irish  World”  ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  adopt  here  every  word  which  I 
have  ever  written  in  its  columns.  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  I  have  been  for  a  brief  period 
its  correspondent  in  Ireland.  Let  the  “  Times,”  if  it  can,  lay  hold  of  and  produce 
against  me  anything  so  written  that  can  be  tortured  into  a  justification  of  the  allega¬ 
tions  of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime.”  I  have  said  I  corresponded  for  a  time  for  the 

Irish  World.”  Since  my  release  from  prison  in  1877,1  have  earned  my  bread  by 
journalism — when  not  in  prison  through  politics.  Along  with  writing  for  the  “  Irish 
World,”  for  a  period  of  a  few  months  in  1879-80,  I  have  likewise  supplied  corres¬ 
pondence  at  various  times  for  the  “  New  York  Sun,”  the  “  New  York  Daily  News,”  the 
“  Boston  Pilot,”  the  “  Philadelphia  Times,”  the  “  Montreal  Post,”  the  “  New  Orleans 
Times  ” — Democrat,  while  I  have  contributed  occasional  special  articles  for  several 
other  American  journals.  If  the  “  Times  ”  desires  to  peruse  these  communications  of 
mine,  which  cover  several  years,  I  can  place  copies  of  them  at  its  disposal. 

I  have  known  Patrick  Ford  since  my  first  visit  to  America  in  1878.  He  has  been  a 
bitter  enemy  of  England  as  a  governing  power  in  Ireland.  I  am  not  going  to  condemn 
him  on  that  account.  England  is  no  more  entitled  to  my  championship  here  than  to 
Mr.  Ford’s  gratitude.  Patrick  Ford  would  scorn  to  defend  himself  before  any  English 
tribunal  for  what  he  has  written  or  done  as  an  Irish-American  citizen.  He  is  not 
subject  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  he  has  broken  no  law  in  his  adopted  country  by 
advocating  in  his  own  way  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  Therefore 
he  is  not  on  his  defence  here.  I  know  he  has  written  violent  and  revengeful  articles 
in  his  paper  against  England  as  a  ruling  power  in  Ireland.  I  have  not  endorsed  such 
sentiments,  nor  have  I  approved  of  his  policy  when  that  policy  advocated  the  use  of 
dynamite  in  retaliation  for  the  crimes  of  England’s  Government  against  Ireland. 
Nay,  more,  I  have  more  than  once  argued  m  his  own  paper  against  his  views,  when 
for  a  few  years  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  he  abandoned  the  Land 
League  propaganda  of  moral  force,  and  became  the  advocate  of  violence.  I  can  even 
say  more.  I  believe  I  can  lay  claim  ro  having  induced  Mr.  Ford  to  abandon  for  good 
his  propaganda  of  dynamite.  Anyhow  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  “  Irish 
World  ”  has  not,  since  the  abandonment  of  a  coercive  policy  for  Ireland  by  one  of  the 
two  great  English  political  parties,  preached  either  dynamite,  hatred,  or  vengeance 
against  England.  Patrick  Ford  has  been  held  up  by  the  “  Times”  to  the  people  of 
England  a  sajkind  of  monster,  who  revelled  in  the  plotting  of  murder  and  assassination. 
Well,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  know  him  in  that  character.  I  must  speak  of  the  man  as  I 
have  found  him,  and  while,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  have  condemned  more  than  once — 
and  my  condemnations  have  been  read  in  this  Court — his  policy  of  violence  and 
dynamite,  I  have  always  found  him,  and  found  him  spoken  of  by  those  who  have 
known  him  longer  than  I,  as  a  kind-hearted  man,  as  a  good  citizen,  as  a  practical  man, 
and  as  a  philanthropist. 

I  am  not  singular  in  my  estimate  of  Mr.  Ford.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  recently  placed  on  record  his  appreciation  of  the  man.  If  such  a  man 
has  become  the  enemy  of  England’s  rule  in  Ireland,  1  am  not  to  blame.  The  “  Times  ” 
must  seek  for  the  genesis  of  his  enmity  in  the  records  which  tell  of  evicted  families 
and  levelled  homes  and  razed  hearthstones  in  Ireland  following  the  famine  of  1847-8. 
The  inhumanities  of  the  law,  to  borrow  an  expression  once  used  by  the  “  Times  ” 
itself,  when  explaining  the  causes  of  agrarian  murder,  have  sown  their  dragon’s  teeth 
of  eviction,  expatriation  in  Ireland,  and  have  produced  in  America  a  crop  of  Patrick 
Fords  and  John  Finortys  and  Clan-na-Gael  societies.  Again  I  say,  the  responsibility 
for  this  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Parnell,  or  myself,  or  the  Land  League. 

I  have  spoken  in  some  letter  of  mine,  which  has  been  quoted  more  than  once  in 
these  proceedings,  words  like  these,  or  to  this  effect :  “  Patrick  Ford  has  been  to 

me  a  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.”  There  was  manifestly  more  of  a  desire  to  bring 
in  this  hackneyed  phrase  in  the  letter  referred  to,  than  to  declare  literally  what  my 
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Dersonal  relations  with  Mr.  Ford  had  been  up  to  the  present  hour  I  have  met 
Mr  Ford  about  a  dozen  times  in  my  life ;  I  have  written  him,  possibly,  a  score  o 
private  letters,  and  may  have  received  half  as  many  from  him  m  reply.  My  letter  to 
his  paper,  the  “  Irish  World,”  comprise  about  a  dozen  short  ones  by  cable,  not  more 

than  half  a  dozen  in  ordinary  newspaper  correspondence,  and  about  a  dozen  acknow¬ 
ledging  sums  of  money  sent’  to  me  for  charitable  purposes.  These  relations,  private 
and8 public,  would  not  warrant  the  use  of  the  phrase  “  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
in  anv  but  the  sense  of  friendly  and  complimentary  exaggeration  which  dictates  our 
sentence  when  in  public  speech  or  letter  we  allude  to  some  one  whom  we  esteem.  1 
say  this,  however,  with  no  desire  to  separate  myself  before  this  tribunal  from  Mr  Ford, 
in^the  sense  to  which  I  have  already  spoken  of  him.  The  i  “  Irish  World  did  not  form 
my  opinions  on  the  Irish  question,  rational  or  social,  as  I  have  had  the  strongest  of 
human  reasons  to  love  Irish  liberty  and  to  hate  Irish  landlordism  from .he ^earliest 
vears  of  a  life  whose  trials  began  with  an  eviction,  and  which,  from  then  till  this  eiy 
hoar  lias  been  a  struggle  with  English  hatred,  calumny,  and  accusation  I  needed  no 
teachings  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  or  any  other  source  to  become  what  I  avow  myself 
before  this  tribunal  to  be,  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  Castle  government  and  Irish 
landlordism.  My  monitor  has  been  bitter  personal  experience,  and  not  Patrick  foul. 

One  word  more  about  Mr.  Ford  before  I  pass  from  the  man  to  deal  with  his  paper. 

I  cannot  forget  that  when  in  the  winter  of  1886  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  off  the 
coast  of  the  province  of  Connaught  were  face  to  face  with  starvation,  who  it  was  came 
to  their  rescue  in  a  spirit  of  true  Christian  charity  In  answer  to  an  appeal  by  me  for 
funds  with  which  to  buy  food  and  seed  potatoes,  I  received  from  Patrick  Toid  a  sum 
of  nearly  3,000Z.,  by  which  want  and  starvation  were  kept  from  hundreds  of  humble 
cabin  homes.  I  cannot  forget  that  since  188G  I  have  been  abie,  chiefly  through  the 
means  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  Ford,  to  contribute  hundreds  of  pounds  m  small 
grants  where  relief  was  most  needed  among  the  victims  of  Irish  landlordism,  and  to 
aid  many  a  poor  fisherman  along  the  western  seaboard  by  money  received  from  the 
same  quarter.  It  is  these  and  kindred  acts  of  Mr,  Ford  s  since  I  first  knew  him,  and 
not  his  advocacy  of  dynamite,  which  has  caused  me  to  be  his  friend  and  which  compel 
me  now  to  do  him  the7 simple  act  of  justice  which  the  recital  of  these  facts  before  this 

tribunal  but  imperfectly  performs.  .  .  .  ,  .  •, 

Whatever  use  the  “  Times”  may  make  of  these  admissions,  they  are  welcome  to  it 
I  am  compelled  by  the  dictates  of  truth  and  justice  to  be  fair  to  this  man,  to  speak  of 
him  as  1  have  found  him;  and,  while,  as  I  have  said  before,  over  and  over  again  1 
have  never  sanctioned,  and  never  encouraged  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly  bus 
propaganda  of  violence  or  dynamite,  while  I  believe  I  have  succeeded  m  converting  un 
from  this  to  better  courses ;  I  think  it  is  only  fair,  m  his  absence,  that  1  should  tell 
these  facts  to  his  credit  about  the  assistance  he  has  given  to  the  cause  of  charity  m 

^The^record  of  the  “Irish  World”  to  the  extent  alluded  to,  or  charged  against  it 
here  is  this— In  March  1876,  it  inserted  a  letter  from  O'Donovan  Fossa  proposing 
the  formation  of  a  Skirmishing  fund,  for  the  purposes  referred  to,  in  what  I  have  said 
in  my  remarks  upon  that  individual.  In  July  of  1878,  Rossa  was  superseded  in  the 
control  of  this  fund  ;  the  name  of  the  fund  was  changed  to  the  "  National  1  und  a 
board  of  trustees  was  appointed,  and  Augustus  Ford,  brother  of  Patrick  Ford,  became 
its  secretary.  The  “  Irish  World  ”  continued  to  receive  moneys  for  and  to  support  the 
policy  of  this  fund,  until  about  the  period  in  1879,  when  the  Irish  National  Land  League 
was  established  in  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Parnell  proceeded  to  America  to  found  an  auxiliary 
organisation  there.  After  the  Land  League  began  as  an  organisation  m  Ireland  and 
the  United  States,  the  “  Irish  World  ”  gave  it  a  warm,  a  generous,  but  an  independent 
support,  and  ceased  from  that  time  until  the  beginning  of  1883  from  advocating  a  policy 
of  physical  force  or  violence  as  a  means  of  serving  the  Irish  cause  ;  but  during  that 
time  it  is  only  just  to  the  other  persons  charged,  especially  to  Mr.  Parnell,  for  me  to 
say  what  I  shall  prove  by  and  by,  that  notwithstanding  the  generous  support  given  by 
the  “  Irish  World”  to  the  Land  League,  it  occasionally  attacked  Mr.  Parnell.  1  must 
say  I  cannot  explain  why,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  “Irish  World”  was  always  more 
partial  to  me  than  it  was  to  Mr.  Parnell.  1  presume  the  reason  is  that  Mr.  Parnell 
was  a  landlord  and  an  aristocrat,  and  I  belong  to  the  opposite  social  pole.  After  the 
Land  League  begun,  as  I  have  said,  the  “  Irish  World  ceased  to  advocate  the  policy 
of  O’Donovan  Rossa  and  the  Skirmishing  Fund. 
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It  was  at  or  about  the  period  when  the  “Irish  World”  began  to  drop  the 
“  Skirmishing”  policy  that  the  transaction  occurred  between  Ford,  Devoy,  and  myself, 
which  has  prompted  the  “  Times  ”  to  frame  the  second  count  of  its  indictment  against 
me,  which  in  the  language  of  the  particulars  served  upon  me,  alleges, 

“  That  Michael  Davitt  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Land  League  with 
“  money  which  had  been  contributed  for  the  purpose  of  outrage  and  crime.” 

The  first  part  of  this  allegation  is  perfectly  true.  I  did  assist  in  the  formation  of 
the  Land  League.  The  second  part  is  false.  I  did  not  so  assist  with  “  money  which 
“  had  been  contributed  for  the  purpose”  stated. 

The  grounds  upon  which  this  charge  is  based  consist  of  certain  statements  made  by 
me  in  an  interview  which  took  place  between  me  and  a  New  York  reporter  in  1882  ; 
at  least,  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  other  evidence,  except  what  is  taken  from  this 
interview,  was  brought  before  your  Lordships  with  reference  to  this  particular 
transaction.  Possibly  I  am  wrong  in  my  impression,  but  I  cannot  recollect  that  any 
other  evidence,  except  what  I  am  about  to  refer  to,  was  brought  before  the  Court. 
I  assert  that  such  statements  in  no  way  warrant  or  justify  the  allegation  which  has 
been  sought  to  be  founded  upon  them.  The  statements  in  the  interview  are  as 
follows.  This  has  been  read  and  put  in.  It  is  on  the  official  note  somewhere. 

But,  -Mi .  Davitt,  such  work  as  you  describe  must  have  cost  some 
“  money.  You  had  no  organisation  to  draw  from.  Where,  then,  did  the  money 
“  come  from  ?  J 

“  Local  committees  would  collect  the  fund  necessary  to  erect  platforms,  pay 
“  for  printing,  and  help  to  defray  the  travelling  expenses  of  speakers.  Some  of 
“  the  expenses  incurred  were  met  by  me  out  of  a  testimonial  with  which  I  was 
“  presented  on  my  release  from  prison.  Mr.  Parnell  and  some  other  speakers 
“  usually  paid  their  own  travelling  expenses. 

“  In  this  manner  the  agitation  was  carried  on  from  its  inception  to  August 
“  1879.  Here  I  must  give  you  a  piece  of  *  secret  history’  in  connexion  with  the 
“  agitation.  In  August  1879,  two  months  before  the  National  Land  League  was 
“  organised,  seeing  that  some  money  was  necessary,  I  put  myself  in  communi- 
“  cation  with  Patrick  Ford  of  the  ‘  Irish  World,’  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  of  the 
“  ‘  Boston  Pilot,’  John  Devoy,  the  late  Patrick  Mahon,  of  Rochester,  and 
“  Dr.  William  Carroll,  of  Philadelphia.  I  represented  to  them,  as  personal  friends 
“  of  mine  and  representative  men  in  America,  the  importance  of  this  agitation  in 
“  Ireland.  What  had  been  done  up  to  that  time  had  received  very  little  attention 
“  in  America  except  in  the  *  Irish  World  ’  and  the  ‘  Boston  Pilot.’  I  told  them, 
“  the  agitation  had  been  carried  on  to  that  point  at  the  personal  expense  of  a 
“  few  men,  and  that  in  order  that  it  should  be  made  a  great  movement  it  would 
“  be  necessary  to  start  an  auxiliary  movement  in  America,  so  as  to  allow  those 
“  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Ireland  by  landlordism  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
“  our  efforts  to  drive  landlordism  out  in  turn.  As  these  gentlemen  had  assisted 
“  me  before  in  organising  a  lecturing  tour  through  America,  on  the  occasion  of  my 
“  first  visit,  I  wrote  to  request  this  assistance  again  for  a  second  tour  for  the  benefit 
“  of  agitation  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  its  objects  and  scope 
“  to  the  people  of  America.  The  answer  to  these  letters  was  from  Patrick  Ford. 
“  He  enclosed  a  draft  of  303/.  8s.,  and  intimated  that  the  money  was  advanced  to 
“  him  by  the  trustees  of  the  National  Fund,  to  be  sent  to  me  to  aid  me  in 
“  carrying  on  the  movement  in  Ireland,  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  my 
“  coming  to  America  to  lecture  in  order  to  procure  funds.  He  thought,  as  the 
“  National  Fund  had  been  subscribed  by  victims  of  landlordism,  no  one  would 
“  object  to  have  some  of  the  money  used  against  landlordism  in  Ireland.  I  wish 
“  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  I  had  made  no  demand  or  request  for  any  part  of 
“  the  National  Fund,  but  that  the  money  was  sent  in  answer  to  my  request  for 
“  assistance  in  a  lecturing  tour.  In  a  few  months  I  found  that  parties  were  making 
“  use  of  my  name  in  connexion  with  the  National  Fund,  and  statements  were 
“  made  that  the  fund  had  been  used  in  the  organisation  of  the  National  Land 
“  League.  This  is  not  true  ;  not  one  cent  of  it  was  ever  used  in  the  organisation 
“  of  that  body.  A  portion  of  that  received  by  me  was  used  in  defraying  the 
“  expenses  by  speakers,  printing  pamphlets,  and  other  work  necessary  to  be  done 
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“  at  first.  Hearing  of  these  misrepresentations,  I  wrote  to  the  men  I  had  written 
“  to  at  first,  and  told  them  that  I  should  consider  the  303Z.  8s.  a  personal  debt. 

“  During  my  last  lecturing  tour  in  1880  I  paid  200Z.,  and  the  balance,  1 03Z.  8s.,  I 
“  have  paid  back  since  my  arrival  on  this  tour.  When  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Dillon, 

“  and  others  heard  afterwards  of  the  transaction,  and  the  stories  set  in  circula- 
“  tion  about  it,  they  wanted  to  pay  the  money  out  of  the  Land  League  funds. 

“  This  I  refused,  as  I  said  it  was  a  personal  debt  which  I  preferred  to  settle 
“  myself.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  these  are  statements  made  by  me  in  1882,  five  years  before  these 
proceedings  began.  If  there  was  anything  criminal — anything  of  the  nature  imputed 
by  the  “  Times,”  in  this  transaction,  I  fancy  a  man  who  can  boast  of  some  little 
common  sense  would  not  have  told  the  whole  world  all  about  this  business,  as  I  did 
in  this  interview.  This  interview  appeared  in  several  papers  in  America,  in  addition 
to  the  one  it  was  first  given  to,  the  “New  York  Daily  Herald.”  It  was  also  repro¬ 
duced  on  this  side  in  Irish  National  journals,  and  got  in  fact  world-wide  publicity. 
Well,  my  Lord,  there  is  no  word  in  this  statement  of  facts  which  corroborates  the 
allegation  of  the  “  Times.”  If  it  is  maintained  that  the  land  agitation  which  preceded 
the  Land  League  in  the  West  of  Ireland  was  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  League 
organization,  that  it  was  the  necessary  prelude  to  the  League  proper,  the  facts  show 
that  such  agitation  was  set  going,  and  kept  going  four  months  before  any  of  ^the 
money  referred  to  in  the  “  Times  ”  allegation,  or  mentioned  in  my  statement  of  1882, 
was  received  by  me  from  Devoy  and  Ford.  What  was  sent  to  me  in  the  month  of 
August  1879  from  New  York,  as  related  in  this  interview,  could  not  be  made  use  of 
by  me  in  April  or  May,  or  June  or  July,  of  the  same  year.  Therefore,  the  land 
agitation  which  originated  in  Mayo  in  April  of  1879  was  not,  because  it  could  not 
be,  started  by  money  which  came  to  me,  and  came  unsolicited,  in  the  month  of 
August  following. 

My  Lords,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  alleged  that  the  foundation  of  the 
League  in  Dublin  <<tl  the  22nd  of  October  1879  was  carried  out  by  the  money 
which  Devoy  and  Ford  sent  to  me  in  August,  I  say,  what  I  have  already 
sworn,  that  not  one  penny  of  such  money  was  expended  by  me,  or  by  anybody 
else  for  me,  in  promoting  the  conference  which  established  the  National  Land  League, 
in  paying  for  the  printing  connected  with  that  conference,  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  any  single  person  present  thereat,  or  in  meeting  whatever  indebtedness  was  incurred 
in  renting  the  room  in  which  the  conference  took  place.  All  the  expenses  entailed  in 
the  work  of  assembling  this  conference,  which  called  the  Land  League  into  existence, 
were  met  out  of  the  subscriptions  of  the  members — that  is,  out  of  the  regular  funds 
of  the  Land  League  organisation,  which  was  founded  on  the  22nd  of  October  1879. 

As  clearly  stated  in  the  interview  in  the  “  New  York  World”  of  July  1882,  the 
money  which  was  sent  to  me  in  August  1879  by  Ford  and  Devoy  was  (1st)  unsolicited 
by  me,  (2nd)  it  did  not,  because  it  could  not  have,  set  the  agitation  of  the  previous 
April  going  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  (3rd)  it  did  not  defray  any  part  of  the  expense 
incurred  in  the  actual  foundation  of  the  League,  as  this  was  done  out  of  the  moneys 
of  the  League  itself  after  the  conference  of  October  was  held,  and  (4th)  the  Ford-Devoy 
donation  was  repaid  back  by  me,  not  out  of  League  funds,  but  out  of  my  own  personal 
resources,  as  I  have  explained  to  the  world  seven  years  ago. 

Not  one  tittle  of  evidence  has  been  produced  by  the  “  Times  ”  which  holds  water 
against  the  proofs  of  the  falsity  of  its  allegations  that  I  helped  to  start  the  Land 
League  with  money  which  was  subscribed  for  the  purposes  of  crime  and  outrage. 
The  “  Irish  World  ”  has  never  claimed  that  the  money  forwarded  to  me  did  what  the 
“Times”  alleges.  In  the  “Irish  World”  of  4th  September  1880  (I  do  not  know 
whether  that  particular  number  has  been  put  in  or  not,  my  Lord ;  I  think  it  has) — 
that  is,  within  12  months  of  the  period  of  the  money  transaction  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  two  years  before  the  date  of  my  interview  relating  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  money  was  sent  to  me,  the  whole  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Ford  himself, 
and  I  will  leave  your  Lordships  to  compare  the  facts  here  related  by  him  in  his  paper 
with  those  which  are  found  detailed  in  my  subsequent  statement  of  the  affair  in  the 
interview  of  1882. 

The  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  4th  of  September  1880,  says  in  an  editorial  article  : — 

“  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  stupidity  or  malice  that  makes  O’Donovan 
“  Rossa  put  forward  this  sort  of  presentation.” 
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This  is  a  part  of  the  article.  I  do  not  justify  what  precedes  this  part.  It  is  not 
germaine  to  my  argument : — 

“  The  letter  quoted  by  him  does  not  admit  that  c  some  of  the  skirmishing 
“  *  money  was  given  to  the  Land  League.’  Some  aid  was  given — or  rather  had 
“  been  intended  to  be  given — to  Michael  Davitt  about  a  year  ago  to  assist  in 
“  the  prosecution  of  his  anti-rent  mission.  At  that  time,  the  Land  League  was 
“  not  in  existence,  There  was  no  organisation  of  any  sort.  Michael  Davitt  and 
“  a  few  others,  among  whom  was  Thomas  Brennan,  went  out  as  apostles  to 
“  preach  to  the  people  the  gospel  of  their  natural  rights.  They  gave  their  time, 
“  their  labour,  and  their  means  to  the  cause  they  had  espoused.  Not  one  penny 
”  from  any  quarter — either  from  organisations  or  individuals,  came  to  them. 
“  ‘  Who  serveth  as  a  soldier  at  his  own  expense  ’  ?  asks  St.  Paul.  The  Apostle 
“  to  the  Gentiles  himself  did.  (In  our  day  let  us  say  it  reverentially)  Michael 
“  Davitt  and  his  brother  workers  did.  He  had  been  in  America,  it  will  be 
“  remembered,  some  eighteen  months  ago,  and  in  a  lecture  tour  east  and  west, 
“  made  a  few  thousand  dollars.  Every  dollar  so  gathered  was  expended  by  him 
“  afterwards  in  preaching  the  Land  Gospel  in  Ireland.  What  was  Mr.  Davitt  to 
“  do  now  that  he  was  spent  ?  What  was  the  cause  to  do  ?  Money  cannot 
“  effect  everything  in  this  world,  but  without  money  much  will  be  left 
“  undone  that  the  world  greatly  needs.  The  knowledge  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  situation 
“  came  to  us.  He,  of  course,  wanted  nothing  for  himself,  but  the  cause  he  was 
“  engaged  in  wanted  him,  and  we  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  do  something  to  sustain 
“  the  good  work.  The  idea  of  starting  a  fund  through  the  columns  of  this  paper 
“  suggested  itself ;  but,  that  might  work  slowly  for  a  time,  and  the  urgency  of 
“  the  matter  would  not  admit  of  that. 

“  The  proverb,  ‘  What  is  given  quickly  is  doubly  given,’  came  to  mind ;  we 
“  spoke  of  the  matter  to  Augustine  Ford,  and  he,  at  our  instigation,  submitted  a 
“  proposition  to  the  board  of  trustees,  that  they  would  give  or  loan  a  certain 
“  sum  of  money  to  Mr.  Davitt  for  the  purpose  stated.  They  voted  5,000  dollars. 
“  The  money  was  to  be  sent  over  in  instalments.  About  1,000  dollars  had  reached 
“  its  destination,  when,  by  some  means,  it  leaked  out  on  the  other  side  of  the 
“  Atlantic  that  the  Skirmishing  Fund  was  at  the  back  of  the  land  agitation.” 
“  Mr.  Davitt,  it  is  known,  is  a  ticket-of -leave-man,  he  holds  his  personal  liberty 
“  at  the  sweet  mercy  of  the  British  Government ;  any  pimp  of  that  Government,  if 
“  the  source  of  this  pecuniary  aid  came  to  his  knowledge  could  make  it  unpleasant 
“  for  Mr.  Davitt,  although  Mr.  Davitt  had  never  asked  the  Skirmishing 
“  Board  for  a  penny,  nor,  in  point  of  fact,  did  he  know  from  whence, 
“  when  promised  by  us,  the  money  was  expected  to  come.  When,  however, 
“  Mr.  Davitt  was  informed,  he  signified  his  willingness  to  receive  it  as  a 
“  loan ;  but  when  the  idle  tales  appended  to  it  came  to  his  ear,  Mr.  Davitt 
“  promptly  wrote  to  America  to  tell  the  board  of  trustees  not  to  send  him  any 
“  more  money  ;  and  what  money  they  had  sent  him  he  would  repay  them  as  soon 
“  as  it  was  possible.  The  1,000  dollars  received  by  him,  we  believe,  is  now  paid 
“  up.  The  other  4,000  dollars  he  never  touched  and  never  will  touch. 

“  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  aid  given — or  the  aid  intended,  rather — was 
“  designed  for  ‘  the  Land  Movement,’  as  Augustine  Ford’s  letter  stales,  and 
“  not  for  the  Land  League,  as  O’Donovan  Rossa  stupidly  or  maliciously  would 
“  have  people  infer.  The  Land  League  did  not  exist  at  the  time.  At  that  time 
“  Parnell  was  not  in  the  movement. 

Now,  my  Lords,  with  reference  to  this  matter,  the  mention  in  some  “  U.B.”  circular 
produced  by  the  spy  Beach  of  a  money  item  in  connexion  with  my  name  has  reference 
to  the  remittance  from  Ford  and  Devoy  already  explained.  No  evidence  whatever  has 
been  given  to  show  that  this  item  related  to  any  other  transaction.  No  other  moneys 
but  the  sum  already  referred  to  and  explained  by  me  was  ever  received  by  me  from 
any  revolutionary  fund  in  America  or  elsewhere  since  my  release  from  prison  in  1877, 
and  I  again  and  finally  deny  as  absolutely  untrue  the  allegation  that  I  helped  to  found 
the  Land  League  with  money  which  had  been  subscribed  for  purposes  of  outrage  and 
crime. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  the  money  received  by  me  from  Ford  and  Devoy 
was  used  for  personal  expenses,  and  that  I  may  have  given  help  to  personal  friends. 
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I  also  probably  defrayed  whatever  expenses  I  incurred  when  I  was  prosecuted  in  Sligo 
in  November  1879.  I  know  I  distributed  more  of  this  money  as  charity  m  visiting 
poor  districts  near  which  I  might  be  addressing  meetings  ;  and  I  have  admitted  m  my 
evidence  that  I  defrayed  the  expenses  attending  the  distribution  of  some  copies  of  the 
“Irish  World”  in  1879  and  1880;  but  in  no  other  way  was  any  of  this  money 
expended  by  me,  and,  as  I  have  already  shown,  it  was  paid  back  by  me  out  of  my  own, 

and  not  out  of  Land  League  or  other  resources.  .  „ 

Now,  my  Lord,  passing  from  this,  the  part  which  the  “  Irish  World  has  taken  m 

the  Land  League  movement  has  been  at  once  so  significant  and  singular  t  lat  may 
be  permitted  by  your  Lordships  to  deal  with  it  in  this  portion  of  my  argument  so  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  returning  to  it  again.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  paper  s 
support  of  the  League  will  not,  on  examination,  substantiate  the  theory  of  the  Times, ^ 
that  the  Land  League  was  the  virtual  creation  and  instrument  of  the  Irish  World. 

“  The  inspiration  of  the  Land  League”  did  not  come  from  the  ns  or  ’  ou£ 
it  is  true  to  say  that  no  paper  gave  a  more  enthusiastic  or  more  substantial  help  to  ie 
movement.  Its  owner  was  not  consulted  either  m  regard  to  the  initiation  of  the 
agitation  at  Irishtown  in  1879,  or  the  formation  of  the  Land  League  organisation  m 
Ireland  or  in  America  in  the  subsequent  October,  or  when  Mr.  Parnell  started  the 
auxiliary  movement  in  New  'fork  on  the  30th  of  March  1880.  No  suggestion  was 
ever  received  by  me  from  the  “Irish  World”  either  as  to  the  inception  of  the  land 
agitation  or  the  formation  of  the  Land  League.  It  is,  however,  on  y  rig  t 
to  say  that  the  land  question  had  been  a  “  hobby  of  the  Irish  Work  s 
almost  from  the  birth  of  that  paper.  But  it  is  but  equally  true  to  say 
that  twenty  years  before  the  appearance  of  this  paper,  there  was,  a  tenant  league  in 
Ireland  ;  while  so  far  back  as  1848,  there  appeared  in  Gavan  Duffy  s  ‘  Ration  articles 
as  strong  in  condemnation  of  Irish  landlordism  as  any  that  have  ever  been  printed  m 
the  “  Irish  World.”  The  very  same  reasons  which  appealed  to  the  Irish  people  of 
America  for  a  support  of  the  Land  League  movement  influenced  the  editor  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  “  Irish  World.”  The  League  attacked  Irish  landlordism.  It  pro¬ 
posed  to  abolish  the  system  which  had  levelled  the  homes  of  tens  of  thousands  who 
had  then  to  look  for  shelter  and  opportunities  to  live  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Ihe 
memory  of  the  Crowbar  brigade  lived  in  the  minds  of  expatriated  American  citizens, 
even  when  freer  and  happier  surroundings  might  tend  to  obliterate  the  recollection  of 
other  adjuncts  to  Castle  rule  than  landlordism  ;  and  a  paper  like  the  Irish  W orlc , 
ably  edited  by  the  son  of  an  evicted  Galway  peasant,  would  be  no  oigan  ot  Iris  - 
American  opinion,  if  it  did  not  reflect  the  views  and  sentiments  which  every  Irish 
exile  has  held  of  Irish  landlordism.  It  therefore  warmly  espoused  the  movement  of 
the  Land  League ;  but  so  likewise  did  every  other  organ  of  Irish- American  opinion, 
save  the  paper  owned  and  edited  by  Jeremiah  O’Donovan  Rossa.  Ihe  “Boston 
Pilot,”  the  “  Buffalo  Catholic  Union,”  the  “New  York  Weekly  Union,  the  “Irish- 
American”  of  New  York,  the  “Monitor”  of  San  Francisco,  the  “Daily  Post  ot 
Montreal,  and  other  journals  whose  names  I  cannot  recall,  were  all  enthusiastically 
helping  the  League,  propagating  its  principles  and  appealing  to  their  readers  for 
financial  support  to  the  movement  as  well  as  the  “  Irish  W orld.  The  “  Irish 
World  ”  therefore,  while  being  undoubtedly  the  strongest  and  most  influential  ot  the 
Irish  journals  supporting  the  League  in  America,  was  not  the  only  one,  as  the 
“  Times  ”  has  sought  to  make  out  before  this  tribunal.  _  . 

Some  extracts  have  been  read  by  counsel  for  the  “  l  imes  from  copies  of  the 
“Irish  World”  to  prove  that  its  policy  was  one  of  extreme  violence  during  its 
advocacy  of  the  Land  League  movement.  I  will  trespass  a  little  upon  the  time  of  the 
Court  in  reading  a  few  more  which  will  show  that  the  paper  deprecated  assassination, 
and  endorsed  the  language  of  those  who  strove  to  keep  the  organisation  of  the  League 
free  fr.om  the  charge  of  illegal  or  unconstitutional  methods.  My  selections,  few  in 
number,  will  be  from  papers  coming  in  matter  of  date  within  the  ruling  given  by  yom 
Lordship  on  the  question  of  the  admissibility  of  the  “  Irish  World  as  evidence. 

In  the  “Irish  World”  of  16th  April  1881,  page  1,  there  is  a  long  historical  editorial 
about  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  I  will  only  give  two  extracts  : 

“  Now  some  of  you  gentlemen  over  there,  in  the  London  Parliament,  may 
“  pounce  upon  this  and  try  to  use  it  against  Parnell  and  the  Land  League.  Tou 
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“  have  already  shown  yourselves  capable  of  such  tricks.  But  Parnell  and  the 
“  Land  League  are  in  nowise  responsible  for  this  Skirmishing  idea.” 

[The  President.)  What  was  that  idea  ? 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt )  This  is  giving  a  history,  my  Lord,  of  the  Skirmishing  idea. 

( The  President.)  It  seemed  to  refer  to  something  which  had  gone  before. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  Yes,  it  is  a  long  leading  article,  from  which  quotations  have  been 
read,  I  think,  by  the  “  Times  ”  giving  a  history  of  the  part  which  the  “  Irish  World  ” 
played  in  this  Skirmishing  Fund  idea,  which  I  have  partly  explained  to  your  Lordship 
this  morning  in  my  observations. 

“  Furthermore,  the  ‘Irish  World’  does  not  now  advocate  skirmishing.  It 
“  does  not  advise  physical  warfare  on  any  plan.  The  ‘  Irish  World  ’  sincerely 
“desires  ‘Peace  on  earth.’  War,  however,  may  yet  become  necessary  in  the 
“  settlement  of  this  Irish  question.  Almost  everything  depends  upon  England 
“  herself.  May  God  inspire  her  with  a  sense  of  justice.” 

Then  the  article  goes  on  down  two  or  three  columns,  and  it  winds  up,  I  think,  as 
follows  : — 

“We  had  tried  to  keep  both  sides  out  of  the  newspapers  ;  and  failing  in  the 
“  effort,  our  confidence,  not  in  the  patriotism,  but  in  the  good  sense,  of  the  chiefs 
“  of  the  Irish  movement  got  a  chill.” 

Those  chiefs  of  the  Irish  movement  refer,  my  Lord,  to  the  Skirmishing  Fund 
trustees,  not  to  the  Land  League  : — 

“  And  we  took  no  further  interest  in,  nor  did  we  offer  any  more  encourage- 
“  ment  to  the  Skirmishing  Fund.” 

Another  article  preceding  that  as  a  matter  of  date,  I  find  under  the  date  of  the 
14th  of  August  1880,  page  4.  It  is  headed  “  Landlord  Lies  ”  : — 

“  One  of  the  favorite  arguments  of  the  land  thieves  against  the  Irish  land 
“  agitation  is  that  it  is  inciting  the  people  to  acts  of  violence.  The  changes  are 
“  constantly  rung  on  the  charge  with  the  intention  of  giving  the  world  to  under- 
“  stand  that  the  object  of  the  Land  League  is  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of  terror. 
“  Lord  Oranmore  and  other  '  honourable  ’  and  ‘  right  honourable  ’  land  thieves 
“  never  tire  of  narrating  in  the  House  of  Lords  stories  of  ‘  outrages  ’  that  they 
“  directly  trace  to  the  land  agitation.  They  are  constantly  proclaiming  that  the 
“  bonds  of  society  are  being  loosened  by  the  doctrines  propagated  by  the  land 
“  agitators,  which  translated  into  plain  English  means  that  landlordism  is  in 
“  danger  of  being  destroyed.” 

“  How  much  foundation  in  fact  there  is  for  the  outrage  stories  told  by  those 
“  in  the  landlord  interest  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  judges  charges  to  the 
“  grand  juries  that  have  been  summoned  for  the  business  of  the  Summer 
“  assizes. 

“  According  to  the  Irish  papers  just  at  hand,  21  of  these  addresses  have 
“  been  delivered  in  21  different  places.  With  remarkable  unanimity  they  bear 
“  testimony  to  the  absence  of  anything  like  crime  of  any  kind.  This  is  not  only 
“  a  complete  refutation  of  the  charges  of  the  land  thieves,  but  it  is  also  proof  of 
“  the  good  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  land  agitators. 

“  Tinder  their  instruction  the  Irish  people  are  taking  broader  views  of  the 
“  causes  that  produce  the  misery  that  they  are  made  the  victims  of.  They  have 
“  been  taught  to  look  beyond  the  landlord,  and  to  see  not  in  him,  but  in  the 
“  system  that  upholds  him,  the  source  ofc  all  their  sufferings.  They  have  learned 
“  that  to  shoot  a  landlord  is  but  removing  one  tyrant  to  make  room  for  another, 
“  and  that  the  most  sensible  way  of  proceeding  is  to  concentrate  their  energies 
“  upon  an  effort  to  uproot  an  institution  that  gives  one  man  the  power  of  life  and 
“  death  over  so  many  of  his  fellow  creatures.” 
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Well,  my  Lords,  in  this  same  line  I  will  quote  another  article  from  this  paper  of  the 
11th  December  1880,  the  same  year.  It  is  headed : — 

“  Sentence  of  Starvation. 

“  So  far  as  deprecating  assassination  is  concerned,  that  is  well  enough.  No 
“  true  Christian  or  friend  of  Ireland  can  afford  to  justify  one  crime  by  offering 
“  another.  But  so  far  from  making  the  unnatural  demise  of  two  or  three  of  these 
“  cruel  monsters  a  cover  for  their  iniquities,  radical  thinkers  should  be  all  the 
“  more  bent  upon  exposing  the  crimes  which  can  induce  otherwise  peaceable  men 
“  to  take  upon  their  brows  the  brand  of  Cain. 

“  It  is,  moreover,  cowardly  and  unbecoming  in  men  of  culture  to  hold  the 
“  agitators  who  expose  these  crimes  responsible  for  the  results.  Garrison  who, 
“  at  the  time  of  his  most  violent  denunciations  of  chattel  slavery,  was  an  advocate 
“  of  peace  and  non-resistance,  always  answered  the  charge  of  inciting  assassination, 
“  by  quietly  asking  slavery  to  bury  its  own  dead.  The  old  doctrine  of  ‘  con- 
“  structive  treason,’  which  formerly  held  a  gag  over  the  mouth  of  every  reformer 
“  of  England,  was  long  since  struck  with  death.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  far 
“  more  ridiculous  doctrine  of  constructive  assassination  can  be  brought  to  life.” 

Then,  again,  on  the  12th  of  February  1881,  page  4,  there  is  an  article,  from  which  I 
will  only  read  a  short  extract.  It  is  headed — 


“  Fenian  Plots. 

“  The  Irish  land  agitators  have  declared  over  and  over  again  that  they  have 
“  on  quarrel  with  Englishmen  ;  that,  in  fact,  they  are  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
“  disinherited  Englishman  as  well  as  their  own,  and  look  to  the  English  democracy 
“  to  support  their  Irish  brothers  in  their  struggle  against  landlordism.  Things 
“  were  getting  too  uncomfortable  for  the  English  landlords.  They  saw  that  the 
“  war  would  be  soon  carried  into  Africa.” 

Which,  my  Lord,  does  not  mean,  as  was  once  said  in  this  Court,  that  we  were  carrying 
assistance  to  the  Boers,  it  means,  figuratively  speaking,  that  we  were  to  preach  Land 
League  doctrines  here  in  Great  Britain. 

Then,  my  Lord,  one  more  article  and  I  have  done  for  the  present.  In  the  “  Irish 
World”  oi  the  25th  June,  1881,  page  4,  there  is  another  article,  headed  “  The  War  in 
Ireland,”  and  I  will  quote  from  the  concluding  part  of  it : — 

“  Never  before  in  the  history  of  Ireland  was  there  a  more  sincere  desire 
“  shown  by  the  Irish  people  to  obtain  their  rights  by  keeping  within  the  lines 
“  of  constitutional  agitation  than  was  displayed  at  the  beginning,  and  all  through 
“  the  present  agitation  until  the  passage  of  the  Coercion  Act,  when  the  English 
“  Government  trampling  under  foot  all  forms  of  decency  sought  to  stifle  the  voice 
“  of  Ireland  by  methods  worthy  of  Eastern  despotism. 

“  If  the  discussion  of  a  purely  economical  question  has  led  Ireland  to  the 
“  verge  of  civil  war,  the  English  Government  has  itself  to  blame  for  this. 

“  Davitt,  Brennan,  and  the  other  Land  League  leaders  who  are  now  in 
“  prison  did  their  best  to  have  the  land  agitation  conducted  without  bloodshed 
“  or  violence  of  any  kind,  and  if  they  had  been  let  alone  they  would  have  succeeded. 
“  But  at  the  investigation  of  the  landlords,  Gladstone  and  his  cabinet  undertook 
“  to  stifle  discussion.” 

Then  lower  down  the  article  this  sentiment  appears  : 

“  A  sort  of  guerilla  warfare  is  at  this  moment  being  carried  on  in  many 
“  parts  of  Ireland.  Let  anyone  compare  the  present  condition  of  affairs  with 
“  with  that  existing  at  the"  time  of  Davitt’ s  arrest,  and  then  tell  us  whether 
“  landlordism  has  profited  much  by  seeking  to  obtain  its  object  through  brute 
“  force.” 

Well,  my  Lord,  extracts  similar  in  tone  to  these  could  be  multiplied  from  the  files 
of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  which  cover  the  Land  League  period  ;  but  I  think  those  which 
I  have  read  to  your  Lordships  will  prove  that  if  “  Transatlantic  ”  could  in  a  few 
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numbers  of  this  paper  rave  like  a  madman  about  the  feasibility  of  burning  London, 
the  editor  could  likewise  frequently  repudiate  the  use  of  violence  and  outrage  in  the 
Land  League  battle  of  land  reform. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  come  to  a  very  important  part  of  what  is  called  the  American 
story,  or  American  section.  That  is  with  reference  to  the  support  given  to  Land 
League  funds  by  the  “Irish  World.” 

What  the  “Irish  World”  has  said  of  Irish  landlordism  and  English  Government 
would  never  have  troubled  the  political  conscience  of  the  “  Times  ”  had  the  Land 
League  not  received  through  the  “Irish  World”  large  sums  of  money.  This  is  the 
head  and  front  of  Patrick  Ford’s  offending.  O’Donovan  Rossa,  who  has  written  and 
spoken  and  printed  a  ton  of  journalistic  dynamite  against  England  to  every  ounce 
printed  by  Patrick  Ford,  has  scarcely  attracted  even  the  attention  of  the  “  Times  ” 
during  this  inquiry.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  landlord  clients  of  the  “  Times  ” 
dreaded  the  principles  of  land  reform  propounded  by  the  Land  League  much  more 
than  the  “  Times  ”  feared  for  England  the  effect  of  Fossa’s  dynamite  bombs  ;  and  if 
the  “Irish  World”  had  gone  in  all  along  for  dynamite  along  with  Rossa  ahead  of 
Land  League  principles,  this  Commission  would  have  heard  as  little  of  Patrick  Ford  as 
it  has  of  O’Donovan  Rossa  from  the  “  Times.” 

Every  species  of  allegation  and  inuendo  has  been  used  by  counsel  for  the  “  Times  ”  in 
regard  to  the  transmission  of  funds  by  the  “Irish  World”  to  the  Land  League  in 
Ireland.  Patrick  Ford  has  been  described  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  as  the  pay¬ 
master  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party,  just  as  if  the  money  subscribed  by  his  supporters 
among  the  readers  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  was  at  the  personal  disposal  of  its  editor. 
Again,  it  has  been  insinuated  that  the  moneys  transmitted  by  Mr.  Ford  came  from  the 
coffers  of  tho  Clan-na-Gael,  and  was  contributed  by  that  organisation  for  the  perpetra¬ 
tion  of  outrage.  In  all  this  there  is  naturally  no  word  of  truth,  but  there  is  manifestly 
the  same  careful  resolve  not  to  search  for  the  true  source  from  whence  the  Land  League 
funds  were  derived,  as  there  was  on  the  part  of  Houston  and  Mr.  McDonald  not  to 
inquire  from  whence  their  wretched  tool  Pigott  got  the  forged  letters.  And  the 
shutting  of  eyes  in  both  of  these  instances  was  a  deliberate  act  dictated  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  what  was  false  to  this  Commission. 

I  will  now,  with  your  Lordships’  permission,  justify  these  charges  of  mine,  by 
explaining  to  your  Lordships’  from  the  pages  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  itself,  the  sources 
from  whence  the  moneys  came  which  were  transmitted  through  the  editor  of  that 
paper,  the  origin  of  what  I  will  call  the  “  Irish  World  ”  Land  League  collection  of 
funds  ;  the  reasons  why  more  financial  aid  was  transmitted  through  that  channel  than 
any  of  the  other  collecting  mediums  in  America,  to  which  I  will  add,  for  your  Lord- 
ships’  information,  samples  of  the  sentiments  which  influenced  the  readers  of  the 
“  Irish  World”  to  help  the  Land  League  in  its  fight  with  Irish  landlordism. 

The  first  money  subscribed  for  the  Land  League  through  the  “  Irish  World  ”  appears 
recorded  on  page  5  of  that  paper  of  the  27th  December  1879  in  the  following  letter  to 
the  editor : — 


“  Land  and  Liberty. 

“  Something  to  Aid  in  the  Work  for  it. 

“  N.  Y.  City,  Deer.  19.79. 

“Editor,  ‘Irish  World.’ — A  few  friends  of  Ireland’s  cause  met  Friday, 
“  Deer.  13th,  at  P.  Donnelly’s,  488,  7th  Avenue,  and  will  continue  to  meet  at  the 
“  above  address  every  Friday  evening,  at  8  o’clock.  Our  object  is  to  assist  and 
“  encourage  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  in  the  work  they  have  undertaken,  and  to 
“  prove  that  we  in  America  are  not  unmindful  of  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  our 
“  rack-rented  countrymen  at  home,  and  also  to  show  that  the  “  Herald  ”  is  not 
“  the  truthful  exponent  of  opinion  in  New  York.” 

At  that  time,  my  Lord,  the  “New  York  Herald  ”  was  antagonistic  to  the  Irish  leaders 
and  the  Irish  cause. 
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“  The  following  subscriptions  were 
“  minutes : 

“  A  friend  10  dollars. 

“  P.  Donolly  5  „ 

“  J.  McMahon  5  „ 

“  J.  Corrigan  1  „ 

“  J.  W.  Keagh  5  „ 

“  P.  Ryan  5  „ 

“  W.  Moran  2  „ 

“  Con.  Roche  5  „ 

“  Peter  Burke  5  „ 

“  J.  Fogarty  5  „ 

“  Chas.  James  2  „ 

“  50  dollars. 


handed  in  to  the  treasurer  within  a  few 


«  William  Moran,  Treasurer.” 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  who  these  friends  to  the  Irish  cause  were,  beyond  what  is 
conveyed  in  this  letter,  but  I  think  your  Lordship  will  see  as  clearly  as  I  do  that  the 
money  was  not  subscribed,  according  to  that  letter,  for  dynamite,  and  that  there  was 
no  mention  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  nor  reference  to  the  insane  ravings  of  “  Transatlantic. 

“  Our  object,”  says  the  subscribers,  “  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
«  friends  in  ’the  work  they  have  undertaken,  and  to  prove  that  we  in  America  are  not 
“  unmindful  of  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  our  rack-rented  countrymen  at  home.” 
These  are  the  sentiments  which  have  governed  the  action  of  999  out  of  every  1,000 
Irish  American  subscribers  to  the  Land  League  fund,  no  matter  what  was  the 
medium  through  which  the  aid  was  sent.  Confidence  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  integrity  of 
purpose  hatred  born  of  experience  or  transmitted  memory  of  landlordism,  rack- 
renting  and  eviction  in  Ireland,  these  were  the  two  mainsprings  of  Irish  American 

financial  aid  to  the  Land  League.  <  T  T  „ 

But  while  this  letter  was  the  foundation  of  the  Irish  World  Land  League  fund,  it 
was  not  the  first  effort  to  organise  financial  support  for  the  League  in  America.  The 
initial  move  in  this  purpose  was  made  in  Boston  in  September  of  1879,  as  the  following 
circular  shows :  the  circular  will  be  found  on  page  5  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  for  the 


4th  of  October  1879.  .  ,  T  -n  i  i 

I  regret,  my  Lords,  that  the  circular  is  not  included  in  my  notes.  I  will  look  it  up, 

and,  with  your  Lordships’  permission,  I  will  refer  to  it  to-morrow.  I  find  that  in  the 

hurry  of  putting  my  notes  together,  coming  over  from  Ireland  last  night,  I  have  left 
this  circular  out.  However,  it  is  not  very  material.  ' 

There  were  three  chief  reasons  why  so  comparatively  large  an  amount  of  money 
came  to  the  League  by  way  of  the  “  Irish  World.”  This  is  dealing,  my  Lord,  with  the 
<«  prjsh  World  ”  generally.  First,  the  paper  had  the  largest  circulation  of  any  organ  of 
Irish  American  opinion  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was,  from  the  outset,  an  advocate 
of  the  most  radical  settlement  of  the  Irish  land  question,  namely,  a  National  or  State 
ownership,  as  against  an  extension  of  individual  ownership  by  what  is  called  peasant 
proprietary.  Secondly,  subscribers,  through  the  “Irish  World,”  being,  all  but  ex¬ 
clusively,  working  men  and  women,  saw  their  names  and  donations  acknowledged  in 
the  pace's  of  the  “Irish  World”  a  few  days  after  subscribing,  and  this  formed  a 
powerful  inducement  to  others  to  do  likewise  ;  and,  thirdly,  when  I  organised  the  first 
Land  League  branches  in  a  town  across  the  American  continent  in  1880,  I  advised  the 
members  everywhere  to  transmit  their  contributions  through  the  “Irish  World  ”  or  the 
“  Boston  Pilot.”  I  was  influenced  in  giving  this  advice  by  two  considerations,  one  is 
explained  by  the  reasons  just  given  why  people  sent  their  money  through  the  “Irish 
World  ”  newspaper,  and  the  other  was  on  account  of  an  understanding  come  to  on  the 
matter  between  the  Rev.  Lawrance  Walsh,  the  first  treasurer  of  the  American  Land 
League,  and  myself.  This  understanding  was  arrived  at  between  us  after  and  in 
consequence  of  what  occurred  at  the  first  Land  League  convention  in  America,  that  of 
Trainor  Hall,  New  York,  held  in  May  of  1880,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  m 
the  evidence,  especially  during  my  own  examination. 
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At  this  convention — a  report  of  which  has  been  put  in  in  my  evidence _ there  was  a 

conflict  between  the  extreme  and  Conservative  elements  present  over  the  creation  of  a 
Central  Land  League  treasury  in  America  to  which  one  party,  the  party  advocating 
this  treasury  idea,  wanted  all  subscriptions  in  the  first  instance  to  be  forwarded,  and 
to  be  from  thence  transmitted  to  Ireland.  The  clerical  and  Conservative  parties 
opposed  the  creation  of  any  such  treasury,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not  necessary, 
as  funds  could  be  sent  by  each  branch  direct  to  Ireland ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  fear 
that  such  a  central  treasury  might  ultimately  fall  under  the  control  of  extremist 
influence.  I  was  anxious,  then,  as  I  have  been  from  the  very  start  of  the  Land 
League,  not  to  antagonize  the  revolutionary  parties,  either  in  Ireland  or  America,  as 
between  an  open  hostility  on  the  part  of  extremists  and  coercive  opposition  by* the 
English  Government  in  Ireland,  the  Land  League  would  have  had  a  precarious  chance 
of  existence.  I  therefore  suggested  a  compromise  on  the  question  of  a  central  treasury 
at  the  Trainor  Hall  Convention.  It  was  this :  that  a  central  treasurer  be  appointed, 
and  that  he  be  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Walsh,  a  most-respected  and  widely-known 
Catholic  clergyman,  of  Waterburv,  Connecticut.  This  was  agreed  to  unanimously,  and 
the  Convention  adjourned,  after  electing  officers,  myself  becoming  the  central  secretary, 
practically  invested  with  all  power  over  the  infant  auxiliary  Land  League  of  America*. 
Following  these  proceedings,  and  previous  to  my  organising  tour  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  Father  Walsh  and  I  agreed  that  whenever  advice  was  sought  for  in 
the  matter  of  how  subscriptions  were  to  be  sent  to  Ireland,  he  would  recommend  their 
transmission  through  the  “  Boston  Pilot,”  while  I  would  advise  the  channel  of  the 
“Irish  World”  and  the  “Pilot.”  The  adoption  of  this  course  by  me  caused  John 
Devoy  (a  name  which  has  been  frequently  mentioned  from  the  beginning  of  this 
enquiry),  who  was  an  advocate  of  the  central  treasury  idea,  to  attack  me  bitterly  in 
his  paper,  the  “  Irish  Nation,”  afterwards,  and  it  explains  an  hostility  towards  me  by 
that  gentleman,  which  lasts  to  the  present  day. 

My  advice  to  forward  money  through  the  “  Irish  World  ”  was  generally  followed. 
The  “Irish  World”  was  an  independent  organ,  neither  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Extremist  or  Conservative  elements  in  the  Land  League  of  America;  and  many 
thousands  of  people  who  may  have  had  extreme  views  or  conservative  convictions  on 
the  Irish  question,  made  the  “  Irish  W  orld,”  for  the  various  reasons  already  adduced, 
the  medium  of  their  contributions  to  the  League  in  Ireland. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  return  to  the  “Irish  World”  columns  to  further  explain  the 
wherefore  of  sending  money  through  that  paper.  In  the  issue  of  the  5th  February 
1S&1,  at  page  4,  there  is  an  editorial  article  upon  the  subject,  which  explains  the 
whole  origin  of  the  part  played  by  the  paper  in  the  collection  of  Land  League  moneys. 

“  Mr.  Davitt,  before  his  return  to  Ireland,  left  a  hundred  copies  of  a  Land 
“  League  constitution  at  the  office  of  the  ‘  Irish  World.'  These  copies  went  to 
“  their  destination  in  quick  time.  But  calls  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
“  United  States,  and  having  no  more  printed  documents  to  forward,  the  ‘  Irish 
“  World,’  at  its  own  risk,  wrote  out,  printed,  and  distributed  5,000  copies  of  a 
constitution,  with  a  platform  of  principles  and  instructions  how  to  organise 
“  branches.  These  5,000  little  books  we  mailed  to  5,000  different  towns,  and  to 
our  own  readers  only.  I  he  beneficial  effects  of  that  act  are  made  manifest  in 
“  the  large  weekly  remittances  sent  to  the  Land  League  in  Dublin. 

“  Some  foolish  jealousy,  it  would  seem,  has  been  occasioned  by  this  general 
“  recognition  of  the  ‘Irish  World.’  The  following  from  Stenbenville,  Ohio,  will 
“  serve  as  an  instance.  They  formed  a  Land  League  branch  in  that  town,  and 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  David  Hanley,  in  communicating  an  account  of  it  adds  this  : 
“  4  The  motion  that  the  printed  rules  be  adopted  gave  rise  to  a  little  unnecessary 
“  ‘  talk.  As  to  the  clause  providing  that  the  money  be  sent  through  “  Irish  World  ” 
“  4  office,  an  amendment  was  offered  that  it  be  sent  through  some  other  source. 
“  4  Lost  by  a  decided  majority.  Thereupon,  one  member  asked  leave  to  retire* 
“  4  He  retired.’ 

“  Now  with  regard  to  the  transmission  of  moneys,  it  is  a  small  matter  how 
“  it  goes,  so  long  as  it  reaches  its  destination  in  due  time.  To  the  ‘  Irish  World  * 
“  the  duty  imposed  upon  it  has  been  a  labour  of  love.  For  the  $54,000  forwarded 
“  through  it  to  the  Land  League,  not  one  penny  has  been  charged.  We  transmit 
“  cheaper  than  any  national  bank  in  the  country  would.  Herein  is  one  substantial 
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“  element  for  tlie  consideration  of  the  jaundiced.  Again,  the  publicity  gi\en  to 
“  those  who  forward  through  this  paper  serves  as  an  incitement  to  others  who 
«  are  somewhat  backward  in  the  cause.  The  substantial  sympathy,  wrapped 
“  up  in  hundreds  of  patriotic  letters  is  calcul  ited  to  stir  the  e  ithusiasm  of 
“  the  coldest.  It  says  to  them,  ‘  Go  and  do  likewise.  Accounts  of  money  said 
“  to  be  sent  through  other  channels  are  sometimes  mailed  to  the  ‘  Irish  World 
“  for  acknowledgement.  This,  of  course,  we  cannot  do.  We  cannot  acknowledge 
“  any  money  for  which  we  can  give  no  receipt. 

“  However,  let  there  be  no  jealousy  in  the  matter.  People  who  wish  to 
“  send  their  remittances  to  the  Land  League  through  the  ‘  Irish  World,  have, 

“  of  course,  the  right  to  do  so.  If  any  one  prefers  to  transmit  through  some 
<<  other  medium,  why,  he  is  entitled  to  his  opinion,  or  h.s  prejudice,  if  you  please 

_ do  not  molest  him — he  may  be  a  good  man;  and  Ireland,  just  now,  wants 

“  the  combined  help  of  all  her  sons. 

“  Again,  on  the  14th  May  1881,  the  editor  throws  further  light  upon  the 
“  sources  from  whence  the  subscriptions  came  for  the  League  through  his 
“  journal.  The  international  character  of  the  donations  explain  the  concluding 
“  portion* of  this  leading  article,  though  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  studied 
“  the  writings  of  Patrick  Ford  that  he  advocated  radical  land  reform  in  every 
“  other  country,  England  included,  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  The  editorial  of  the 
“  14th  of  May  1881,  proceeds : — 

“This  week  the  ‘Irish  World’s’  Land  League  Fund  reaches  over  one 
“  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Here  we  have  an  offering  the  most  remarkable  ever 
«  made  to  any  movement.  These  hundred  thousand  dollars  represent  the  con- 
“  tributions  of  fully  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people.  Not  a  city,  town,  or  village 
«  in  this  broad  land  but  has  helped  to  swell  this  munificent  testimony  of  America’s 
“  sympathy  with  Ireland  in  her  struggle  against  landlordism.  Irishmen,  and  the 
“  sons  of  Irishmen,  have  not  been  the  only  contributors.  Americans,  Germans, 
«  Frenchmen,  and  even  Englishmen,  have  sent  us  their  dollars.  No  such  practical 
“  manifestation  of  universal  sympathy  with  Ireland  was  ever  before  seen  on  this 
“  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

“  There  have  been  funds  raised  in  this  country  to  help  Ireland  to  gain  her 
“  independence.  But  the  money  came  exclusively  from  the  pockets  of  men  in 
“  whose  veins  flowed  Irish  blood.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  also  gone  at 
“  different  times  from  these  shores  to  save  the  people  of  Ireland  from  perishing 
«  durino-  landlord  created  famines.  This,  however,  was  the  offering  of  charity, 
“  and  the  men  who  gave  it  looked  not  beyond  the  immediate  relief  of  distress. 
«  .  _  Fpe  ‘Irish  World’  in  opening  its  columns  for  Land  League 

“  subscriptions  did  so  because  it  thought  it  saw  in  the  Irish  land  agitation  the 
“  beginning  of  a  movement  that  ultimately  would  extend  far  beyond  the  limits 

“  of  Ireland. 

“  The  men  who  have  so  generously  responded  to  our  appeal  to  sustain  the 
“  Land  League  have  done  so  because  they  too  saw  that  Ireland  had  begun  a 
«  skirmish  that  would  yet  develope  into  a  world-wide  battle  for  the  restoration 
“  of  their  birthright  to  the  disinherited  of  all  nations.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  pass  from  a  consideration  of  why  funds  were  so  largely 
transmitted  through  such  a  channel  to  the  character  of  the  sentiments  or  reasons 
which  influenced  those  who  subscribed,  because  I  think  this  is  very  important  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  “  Times”  both  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  and  I  think  in 
statements  made  here  have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  Court  and  upon  the  public 
the  idea  that  all  this  money  that  came  through  the  “Irish  World”  came  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  I  have  already  shown  by  reference  to  these  articles  that  on 
the  contrary  the  “  Irish  World”  Land  League  Fund  was  started  by  men  who  never 
alluded  to  the  Clan-na-Gael  or  a  skirmishing  fund  or  any  revolutionary  idea  whatever. 
I  have  also  shown  in  subsequent  quotations  that  Germans  in  America,  Frenchmen  in 
America,  and  even  Englishmen,  sent  their  contributions  through  the  “  Irish  World.” 
So  that  i  attach,  my  Lord,  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  these  facts  that  I  am  endea¬ 
vouring  to  put  before  the  Court,  with  reference  to  the  real  sources  from  which  financial 
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help  came  to  the  Land  League  in  Ireland.  I  will  only,  in  quoting  the  sentiments  held 
by  subscribers  through  the  “Irish  World,”  give  an  insignificant  number,  for  other¬ 
wise  I  should  be  taking  an  unwarrantable  liberty  with  the  patience  of  your  Lordships. 
I  select  samples  of  letters  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  January  and  February  1881*, 
because  that  would  be  a  mid-period  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  “  Irish 
World”  support  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy.  I  will  add  a  few  letters  from  the  “Irish 
World  ”  of  the  27th  of  May  1882,  as  the  subscribers  touch  upon  and  condemn  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders. 

In  bringing  these  letters  of  “Irish  World  ”  subscribers  under  your  Lordship’s  con¬ 
sideration,  I  am  not  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  instances  can  also  be  given 
from  the  same  paper  over  these  years  in  which  subscribers  gave  expression  to  the  most 
revengeful  feeling  towards  England,  and  doubtless  what  have  already  been  read  of 
that  character  can  be  and  may  be  added  to  when  Sir  Henry  James  comes  to  address 
the  Court.  All  I  am  anxious  to  demonstrate  here — to  show  as  clearly  as  I  possibly  can 
— is  that  people  in  large  numbers  subscribed  money  to  the  Land  League  through  the 
“  Irish  World  ”  who  were  not  dynamiters  or  advocates  of  violence,  but  men  and  women 
who,  like  the  subscribers  to  the  initial  donation  whose  letter  I  have  read  were  anxious 
to  assist  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  in  efforts  in  behalf  of  rack-rented  countrymen  in 
Ireland.  The  letters  I  desire  to  read  are  very  brief,  and  are  as  follows.  The  first 
is  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  15th  January,  lS8i,  page  8  : 

“  Land  League  at  Ridgely,  Illinois.  Editor,  ‘  Irish  World.’  Sunday, 
“  December  26th  This  League  is  composed  thus  far  of  men  in  the  employ 
“  of  the  Springfield  Iron  Company.  Eegardless  of  nationality,  we  should  send 
“  our  mites  to  cheer  the  hearts  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Land 
“  Reformers. 

“We  invite  all  who  beliove  in  God  our  Father  and  man  our  brother  to  join 

“  with  us  in  rendering  substantial  assistance  in  achieving  the  ends  of  civilization _ 

“  the  freedom  and  equality  of  man.  The  enclosed  amount  is  independent  of  the 
“  League’s  fund  being  raised  prior  to  our  organisation.  We  meet  Sunday, 
“  January  2nd,  to  perfect  organisation  and  arrange  for  stated  meetings,  when  full 
“  list  of  names  and  money  will  be  forwarded. 

“  Martin  Healy,  Secretary.” 

The  next  I  will  read  is  headed  : — 

“  Christmas  Offering  of  Pascong,  R.I.  Editor,  “  Irish  World.”  Find 
“  enclosed  72  dollars  contributed  by  the  people  of  Pascong  for  the  Land  League 
“  Fund.  We  have  no  regular  organized  body  in  this  place,  but  we  have  men 
“  with  willing  hearts  and  strong  hands  who  are  ready  to  assist  their  struggling 
“  countrymen  in  carrying  out  their  principles  of  the  Land  League.  We  remain, 
“  Committee  on  Collection,  J.  O’Brien,  C.  Gafferey,  T.  Gordon.” 

The  next  letter  is  headed  “  139  dollars  from  Joliet,  Illinois,  working  men :  a  place 
near  which  the  distinguished  spy,  Beach,  resided  for  a  good  while : — 

Enclosed  find  139  dollars  for  the  Land  League,  subscribed  by  working  men 
“  of  the  Joliet  Iron  and  Steel  Rail  Mill,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Englishmen, 
“  who  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  cause,  and  believe  in  equal  rights  and  liberty 
“  to  all  without  distinction  to  nationality,  creed,  or  colour.” 

John  F.  Quinn,  Thomas  Haughton.” 

Which,  my  Lord,  is  a  sentiment  which  reflects  honour  upon  Englishmen  in  any  part  of 
the  civilised  world.  The  next  letter  is, — 

“No  compromise  with  the  landlords.  Battle  Mountain,  Nevada.  Editor, 

“  ‘Irish  World.’  Enclosed  find  40  dollars  for  the  Land  League  Fund.  We  are 
“  interested  in  the  steady  and  sure  progress  they  are  making,  and  hope  there 
“  will  be  no  compromise  with  land  robbers.  Following  are  the  names  of 
“  subscribers.” 

The  next  letter  is — 

“  From  Albany,  N.Y. 

“  Editor,  ‘Irish  World.’ — Anxious  for 'i he  restoration  of  the  people  to  the  owner- 
“  ship  of  the  soil,  share  and  share  alike,  no  distinction  of  classes,  we  subscribe 
our  mite  to  the  Land  I  eague  as  follows — ” 
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Then  the  donations  are  particularized,  and  names  given. 

The  ne^German  practicai  Sympathy,  Chicago,  Ill.  Editor  ‘Irish  World. —Pmd 
enclosed  17  dollars  subscribed  to  help  to  abolish  a  system  which  has  no 
right  to  exist.  Brothers  in  Ireland,  we  know  what  it  is  to  see  wives  and 
little  ones  on  the  verge  of  the  grave  on  account  of  starvation  through  the 
rascality  of  a  few  individuals  that  have  the  land  monopolized,  pi  oducing 
nothing,  but  consuming  everything.  A  government  should  see  that  a  i 
people  have  an  honest  living  or  make  room  for  a  better  one.  You  have  begun 
the  battle  for  your  own  and  your  children  s  freedom.  Make  Ireland  a  home  for 
everybody,  and  shake  off  the  chains  which  make  it  now  a  prison  for  its  own 
sons  and  daughters.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  subscribers  and 
amount  subscribed  by  each  person.” 
money  all  comes  from  German  working  men. 

Lover^of6 Justice  in  Belleville,  Ill.  Editor,  ‘  Irish  World.’-Enclosed  find 
45  dollars  subscribed  by  the  undersigned  lovers  of  justice  and  humanity. 
There  are  few  Irish  here,  but  plenty  of  others  willing  to  contribute  to  the 
glorious  cause  for  which  Parnell  and  his  co-workers  are  so  bravely  struggling, 
and  that  is  justice  to  industry  and  the  downfall  of  tyranny.  Landlordism  m 
either  Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales  is  only  the  arms  and  suckers  of  the 
huge  devil  fish  which  dwells  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  London,  sucking 
the  life-blood  of  the  people  of  what  they  call  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  That 
God’s  children  may  live  in  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  the  undersigned 
contribute  their  mite,  forgetful  of  race  or  creed.  Ihe  subjoined  list  contains 
the  names  of  men  of  all  nationalities  of  Bellevile,  and  it  is  headed  by  a 
prominent  American  lawyer. 

The  next  letter  is  headed — 

“  Watching  Waterford.  Post  San  Diego,  Texas.  Editor,  ‘  Irish  W  orld.  — 
Enclosed  please  find  48  dollars  75  cents,  less  cost,  subscribed  by  the 
members  of  Company  E.  8th  Cavalry  Regiment,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  to 
exterminate  English  misrule  and  Irish  landlordism,  25  dollars  of  which  is  for 
the  Land  League  Fund.  The  subscribers  are  of  different  nationalities,  viz., 
American,  German,  French,  Hebrews,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  English, 
to  whose  credit  be  it  said,  their  love  of  freedom  is  predominant,  and  no  amount 
of  love  for  their  ‘  old  land  ’  can  counteract  their  dislike  to  the  present  mode  of 
“  justice  as  administered  in  Ireland  by  the  English  Government. 

The  next  letter  is  from  the  “  Irish  World,”  of  January  22nd,  1881.  It  is  from  the 

same  paper  : —  t 

“  50  dollars  from  Akron,  Ohio  Land  League.  Editor,  ‘  Irish  World.  —At  a 
«  meeting  the  5th  of  the  present  month,  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  was  formed 
“  here  numbering  63  men,  that  will  stand  firm  and  assist  our  brothers  at  home, 
“  by  money  and  advice,  to  attain  that  God-given  right  of  every  man  to  be  the 
“  true  and  only  owner  of  the  land  he  tills.  Officers  are— Michael  Gibbs,  President. 
“  W.  F.  Morgan,  Secretary.  Michael  Reilly,  Treasurer. 

The  next  is  a  letter  of  the  22nd  January,  1881,  page  8,  headed,— 

“  God  speed  the  Restoration.” 

“Boston  Highlands,  Mass.  Editor  ‘  Irish  World.’— Enclosed,  three  dollars 
“  for  the  Land  League,  subscribed  by  a  few  lovers  of  Ireland;  Michael  Regan, 
“  Stephen  Fallon,  and  James  Fallon,  one  dollar  each.  We  wish  a  God  speed  to 
“  the  movement  that  will  restore  to  every  honest  man  the  inheritance  that  God 

gave  him.  «  Michael  Regan.” 

In  the  same  paper,  on  the  same  page,  there  is  a  letter  from  Joblin,  Mo. 

“  To  have  even  a  little  share  of  the  merit  in  the  overthrow  of  land- 
“  lordism  in  Ireland  we  subscribe  our  mite  to  the  Land  League.  John  Delaney, 
“  four  dollars,  M.  O’Regan,  two,  Allen  Cassidy,  one.” 
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The  next  letter  in  the  same  issue  is  headed  : — 

“  For  the  Reign  of  Peace.  Viola.  Ill.  Editor  ‘  Irish  World  ’ — Enclosed  are 
«  thirty-four  dollars  for  the  Land  League  in  its  efforts  to  establish  a  reign  of 
“  peace  and  justice  in  Ireland  through  the  equality  and  prosperity  of  all  its 
“  workers.” 

In  the  “  Irish  World,”  January  29th,  1881,  page  8,  there  is  a  letter  headed  : — 

“  Westere,  R.  J.,  Land  League. —  Editor  ‘  Irish  World’ — The  Land  League 
“  here  numbering  160,  send  enclosed  90  dollars  to  you  for  the  Land  League  in  its 
“  battle  with  the  world’s  lie  that  might  is  right,  and  for  the  vindication  of  the 
“  Creator’s  love  and  justice  in  creating  the  earth  for  man’s  free  and  equal  use. 

“  Laughlin  Harty.” 


Then  there  is  another  letter  in  the  same  number,  on  the  same  page,  from  Foulton, 
Missouri : — 

5 ‘  Editor  ‘Irish  World’ — Please  find  enclosed  15  dollars  25  cents.  This  is 
“  for  the  Land  League  in  the  belief  that  it  will  adhere  to  its  present  stand  of 
“  ‘  the  land  for  the  people,’  and  that  poverty  will  be  banished  with  landlordism 


“  from  Ireland. 


“  Hugh  Martin.” 


The  next  letter  in  the  same  paper  on  the  same  page  comes  from  Phenicia,  New 
York,  and  reads  : — 

“  I  collected  enclosed  six  dollars  for  the  Land  League.  Yours  in  the  hope 
“  that  there  will  be  no  compromise  to  landlordism,  and  no  talk  about  one  class 
“  above  another,  but  that  perfect  equality  and  freedom,  and,  consequently, 
“  -prosperity,  will  be  Ireland’s  soon. 

1  •  “  Patrick  Mack.” 


Then  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  January  29th,  the  same  number - 

(The  President.)  Another  of  these  documents? 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  am  coming  very  near  to  the  end,  but  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  through  them  before  four  o’clock.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
wearied  your  Lordships  in  reading  these  letters,  but  I  attach  a  good  deal  of  importance 
to  them  in  order  to  establish  this  fact,  that  working  men  of  all  nationalities  wrote 
these  letters,  and  sent  this  money,  and  that  this  money  was  transmitted  through  the 
«.  Irish  World,”  when  no  one  can  suggest  that  from  the  names  or  from  the  sentiments, 
or  from  the  letters,  that  these  men  were  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  or,  sympathised 
with  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  or  any  other  revolutionary  body  in  America. 
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“  Brooklyn  Labourers’  Union,  Division  No.  4. 

“  Brooklyn,  NY. — Editor,  ‘  Irish  World.’— Enclosed  find  15  dollars  from  the 
above-named  division  for  the  Land  League,  hoping  that  it  may  have  the 
desired  effect  in  helping  to  banish  for  ever  from  our  native  land  that  system 
which  has  robbed  our  brethren  and  ourselves  of  the  land  that  God  gave  us. 
Landlords  and  aeents,  masters  and  serfs,  must  be  terms  no  longer  applicable  in 
Ireland.  The  present  amount  is  only  very  small,  but  you  can  rest  assured  that 
you  shall  soon  hear  from  our  organisation  again  at  an  early  day.  Yours  for 
humanity, — 


44 


Owen  Murray,  President. 

John  Sheehan,  Vice  President. 
Patrick  Barrett,  Rec.  Sec. 
Patrick  Connery,  Fin.  Sec. 
Charles  Finnick,  Treas.” 


Then,  in  the  “Irish  World,”  February  5th,  1881,  page  8,  is  the  next.  It  is 

headed : —  .  _ 

“Remember  the  Crowbar  Brigade,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  editor  ‘  Insn  World  : 
“  I  send  herewith  five  dollars  to  help  the  Land  League.  I  hope  the  men  of 
“  Bally poreen  and  Tipperary  will  remember  the  work  of  the  Crowbar  Brigade  on 
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“  the  road  from  Cahir  and  Michaeltown,  and  recognise  that  it  is  their  duty  now 
“  to  protest  against  that  wrong,  and  make  sure  that  it  will  never  occur  again.  I 
“  know  of  many  a  family  being  driven  out  to  die  on  the  road  or  m  the  poorhouse 
“  fas  numbers  of  them  did),  and  their  cabins,  hundreds  of  them  thrown  down  to 
«  Uke  room  for  the  planting  of  trees,  and  those  same  trees  are  now  a  fine  forest 
“  for  the  lords  of  the  estates  hunting,  where  there  might  be  now  a  happy  pro*- 
“  perous  village  of  honest  toilers,  living  in  quiet,  plenty  ,  and  love  and  thankfulness 
“  if  the  Land  League  had  gained  a  footing  in  Ireland  50  years  sooner. 

It  is  evidently  written  by  a  man  who  is  not  educated. 

(The  President.)  He  does  not  understand  hunting,  that  is  evident. 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  Probably,  my  Lord,  he  had  very  little  experience  either  m 
Ireland  or  America. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30. 
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Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1. 
Friday,  25th  October  1889. 


(Mr  Davitt )  Mv  Lords,  I  may  have  occupied,  probably,  an  unreasonable  proportion 
of(the  time  of  the  Court  yesterday  afternoon  in  dealing  with  the  part  which  the 
'•  Irish  World  ”  and  its  editor  have  played,  not  alone  m  the  Land  League  moremen  in 

1"“^:  otsit = 

Tome  verT crtSnal  articles  with  reference  to  the  use  of  dynamite.  But,  at  any  cost  to 
myself  personally  or  politically,  I  feel  bound  to  speak  of  Mr.  Ford  and  of  everyone 
eke  I  have  been  associated  with  for  any  length  of  time,  casually,  intimately,  or 

PUI  drew  ^ttention^before  your  Lordships  adjourned  yesterday  afternoon  to  certain 
letters  ^at  had  appeared  i/the  “  Irish  World  ”  from  1879  down  to  1881  m  casual 
numbers  of  the  paper,  containing  remittances  of  that  paper  for  the  Land  League, 
drew  attention  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  paper  with  a  view  of  putting  be  ore 
vour  Lordships  the  fact  that  all  the  money  that  came  to  ihe  Land  League  through 
the  “  Irish  World  ”  did  not  come  from  men  who  were  engaged  m  any  criminal 
conspiracy  or  what  is  called  a  criminal  conspiracy  m  America.  I  did  not  mean,  m 
order  to  draw  attention  to  these  letters,  to  insinuate  that  there  were  not  other  letters 
hundreds  of  letters,  in  the  “Irish  World  ”  during  those  years  that  contained  more 
violent  sentiments  than  those  to  which  I  called  attention  m  the  letters  whic 
submitted  yesterday.  What  we  contend  all  along,  my  Lords  with  reference  to  the 
monvy ^received  from  America,  either  from  the  “  Irish  World,”  the  “  Boston  Pilot,  or 
any  other  source,  is  this,  that  we  appealed  to  all  our  countrymen  m  America,  irrespective 
of  class  or  social  position,  for  assistance  in  the  movement  we  were  inaugurating  m 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  landlordism  and  establishing  nations  i 
government.  We  did  not  appeal,  either  by  the  public  speeches  which  were  reported 
or  through  our  writings  which  were  published,  to  any  particular  class  either  at  home 
abroad,  but  to  the  whde  Irish  race,  and  I  may  maintain  that  whatever  assistance  came 
from  America  came  from  the  Irish  race,  and  not  from  any  section  or  orgamsat10 
men  exclusively  engaged  in  particular  movements.  Now  I  will  not  trouble  youi 
Lordships  with  a  continuance  of  the  series  of  letters  which  I  was  reading  last  evening, 
but  in  passing  these  over  I  come  to  half  a  dozen  very  short  letters  of  the  same  kind 
that  appeared  in  the  «  Irish  World  ”  on  the  27th  May  1882,  and  these  letters  deal  with 
the  Pliinix  Park  assassination  that  had  taken  place  a' short  time  previously. 

My  Lords,  I  bring  in  this  matter  now  with  reference  to  that  deplorable  tragedy  i 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  “  Irish  World,”  except  in  so  far  as  I  may  be  compelled  by-and- 
by  to  refer  to  it  casually  when  I  come  to  analyse  the  evidence.  Your  Lords  ups  wi 
probably  remember  that  Sir  Charles  Russell,  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  I 
think  of  myself,  read  a  few  articles  from  the  “Irish  World  condemnatory m*  ■  that 
great  crime,  I  supplement  those  articles  by  reading  these  tew  .letters  from  subscriber 
to  the  Land  League  fund— letters  which  appeared  m  the  '  Irish  W  orld  on  the  2/tli 
May  1882.  This  letter  is  headed  : — 

“  Creditable  sentiments  from  the  ladies  of  Lewistown,  Maine.  Editor,  ‘  Irish 
“  World.’— Please  find  enclosed  717  dollars— 80  dollars  month  y  dues  from  Miss 
“  Lizzie  Driscoll,  treasurer  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League,  and  63/  dollars,  the 
“  proceeds  of  a  bazaar  recently  given  for  the  cause  from  Miss  Mary  FLeanue, 
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treasurer  for  the  bazaar,  to  be  forwarded  to  you  to  the  help  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  who  have  so  nobly  and  through  many  hardships  and  privations  sustained 
the  motto  of  our  banner  ‘  No  Rent.’  We  were  congratulating  ourselves  on 
the  substantial  victory  achieved  by  the  beloved  advocates  of  our  principles  when 
the  sad  news  reached  us  of  the  cowardly  assassination  of  Lord  Cavendish  and 
Under-Secretary  Burke.  Trusting  the  Land  League  will  not  be  compelled  to  share 
“  ailJ  responsibility  for  so  unjustifiable  an  act,  and  denouncing  unstintedly  the 
same,  we  have  the  pleasure  and  honour  of  being,  very  truly  yours,  devoted 
to  the  cause,  Miss  Mary  Heanue,  President,  pro  tern.,  Miss  Mary  ’Sullivan, 
“  Secretary,  Miss  Mary  Roche,  'Vice-President.” 

and  there  are  about  30  or  40  names  following. 

Then,  my  Lords,  the  next  letter  is  headed— 

“  The  Davitts  of  Paterson  have  no  sympathy  with  assassination.  Paterson, 
“  N.J.  Editor,  ‘  Irish  World.’— Enclosed  find  100  dollars— the  fourth  remittance 
of  equal  amounts  from  the  Davitt  branch  of  this  city — the  personal  contributions 
of  its  members,  unaided  by  outside  appeal  of  any  kind.  With  unwavering  faith 
m  the  old  cause  and  lenewed  confidence  in  the  ability,  integrity,  and  patriotism 
“  of  our  glorious  triumvirate  Davitt,  Dillon,  and  Parnell,  and  unspeakable  detesta¬ 
tion  for  the  ghouls  of  assassination  who  would  wrest  from  their  keeping  the 
“  sacred  cause  of  our  sire  land,  we,  one  and  all,  desire  that  this,  our  mite,  should 
“  be  applied  in  bringing  to  speedy  justice  the  perpetrators  of  the  foulest  crime 
that  has  ever  blackened  the  fair  fame  of  Ireland.  Whilst  the  great  majority 

“  of  our  members  are  in  progressive  nationalism — stalwarts  of  the  stalwarts _ we 

“  abhor  and  denounce  with  all  our  vehemence  this  dastardly  outrage.  Davitt’s 
“  ideas  are  advanced  enough  for  us.  We  believe  in  his  teachings  and  Davis’s  that 
“  ‘  Freedom  comes  from  God’s  right  hand  and  needs  a  godly  train.  For  ’tis 
“  righteous  men  must  make  our  land  a  nation  once  again.’ — 

“  J.  Purcell,  treasurer.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  the  next  letter  is — 

“  Resolutions  of  the  Banner  branch  of  West  Rutland,  Vermont.  Editor, 
“  ‘Irish  World;’— Enclosed  find  25  dollars,  initiation  fees  of  25  members’ 
received  May  /  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  joy 
“  at  Ireland’s  victory.  Scarcely  had  we  realised  her  glorious  triumph — ”  & 

(That  was  with  reference  to  the  release  of  Mr.  Parnell.) 

“  when  the  sad  news  reached  us  that  a  great  blow  had  been  dealt  our  cause. 
“  A  special  meeting  was  therefore  held  on  the  14th  instant  for  the  purpose  of 
“  adopting  resolutions  denouncing  the  Phoenix  Park  tragedy.  The  following 
“  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted.  ‘  Whereas,  in  the  dawn  of  Ireland’s 
“  ‘  prosperity,  and  in  the  flush  of  the  great  victory  won  by  the  Land  League,  a 
“  ‘  dastardly  assassination  has  taken  place  by  the  hands  of  those  who  can  be  no 
“  ‘  true  friends  of  Ireland,  therefore  be  it — Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of 
“  ‘the  West  Rutland  branch  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  denounce  in 
“  ‘  the  most  unqualified  terms  the  authors  and  perpetrators  of  this  aAvful  deed,  and 
“  ‘  while  abhorring  assassination  in  all  its  forms,  we  can  have  no  sympathy  with 
“  ‘the  Government  whose  cruel  laws  have  been  the  indirect  cause  of  this  horrible 
“  ‘  crime.’  ” 

The  next  letter  is  headed — 

“  Vote  of  Confidence  from  'the  zealous  Archbishop  Croke. — Ladies  of  Phila- 
“  delphia. — Editor,  ‘Irish  World.’ — Please  find  enclosed  50  dollars  from  the 
“  Archbishop  Croke  branch  (Ladies)  which  we  desire  forwarded  to  Miss  Anna 
“  Parnell,  if  you  please.  We  with  our  sister  Leaguers  deeply  deplore  the  terrible 
“  tragedy  in  Phcenix  Park.  We  feel  assured  it  is  an  enemy  of  the  Land  League, 

“  and,  in  our  opinion,  it  looks  like  the  work  of  desperate  landlords ;  they  are  old 
“  hands  at  murder.  We  have  confidence  still  in  the  success  of  the  Land  League 
“  in  spite  of  its  enemies ;  and  to-day  it  has  proven  itself  the  grandest,  the  most 
“  united,  and  most  moral  organisation  that  ever  spread  the  earth.” 
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Then  the  next,  my  Lords,  is  in  the  same  paper,  the  same  copy,  and  is  headed — 

“A  message  of  love  and  sympathy  to  Ireland  from  Newark,  Ohio.  Editor, 

“  ‘  Irish  World.’ — The  Newark  Land  League  sends  greeting  to  the  ‘  Irish  World,’ 

“  joining  heartily  in  the  result  of  America’s  outspoken  sympathy  with  oppressed 
“  Ireland,  recognising  the  fact  that  the  recent  concessions  of  the  British  Ministry, 

“  and  the  changed  condition  of  public  sentiment  in  England,  is  largely  due  to 
“  the  bold  and  manly  protests  of  native  and  adopted  citizens  of  the  United  States 
“  demonstrating  the  fact  that  there  is  a  force  more  potent  than  arms  to  control 
“  mankind  when  in  accord  with  the  enlightened  civilisation  of  the  age.  Whilst 
“  we  rejoice  with  all  friends  of  Ireland  everywhere  over  the  prospect  of  relief  for 
“  the  oppressed  tenants  of  Ireland,  we  desire  to  join  every  friend  of  Ireland  in 
“  denouncing  the  dastardly  act  of  vandalism  and  assassination  committed  on  the 
“  persons  of  the  Secretary  of  Ireland  and  his  under  secretary,  believing  it  to  be 
“  the  cowardly  act  of  some  enemy  of  our  cause.” 

The  next  is  headed — 

“50  dollars  from  John  Mitchell,  of  Lonsdale,  Rhode  Island.  Editor  ‘  Irish 

“  World.’ _ At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  John  Mitchell  branch  of  the  Irish  National 

“  Land  League  it  was  voted  to  send  Patrick  Egan,  through  you,  50  dollars,  which 
“  you  will  find  enclosed.  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

‘  Resolved,  That  we, \  the  members  of  the  John  Mitchell  branch  of  the  Irish 
“  ‘  National  Land  League,  do  most  emphatically  condemn  the  cowardly  and  cruel 
“  ‘  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Thomas  LI.  Burke ;  and  we  believe 
“  ‘  the  assassins,  whoever  they  may  be,  to  have  been  actuated  solely  by  the  design 
“  ‘  to  injure  Ireland  and  Ireland's  cause.’  Wm.  Burke,  President,  John  Hanlon, 

“  ‘  Secretary.  The  names  of  contributors  I  will  send  in  my  next.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  such  sentiments  as  those  are  not  credited  by  the  “Times”  with 
having' caused  the  inflow  of  financial  help  to  any  extent  into  the  coffers  of  the  Land 
League  through  the  “  Irish  World.”  The  extracts  read  from  the  “  Times  ”  in  this 
court,  and  published  in  “  P.arnellisra  and  Crime,”  as  I  remarked  yesterday,  would  tend 
to  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  all  the  money  that  came  to  us  from  America  came 
stained  with  blood — came  from  men  who  had  no  thought,  no  place,  no  object  in  view 
except  the  employment  of  dynamite  and  violence  against  England  in  Ireland. 
According  to  the  opening  statement  of  the  learned  Attorney- General,  money  came  in 
response  to  a  special  effort  and  a  special  appeal  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  the  winter  of  1879-80.  This  money-inspiring 
appeal  is  associated  with  a  particular  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  ;  and  while  I  am  dealing 
with  the  source  from  which  the  money  came  to  the  Land  League,  I  think  it  well,  in 
passing,  to  make  a  few. observations  with  reference  to  that  speech.  It  is  known  here, 
my  Lord,  and  known  everywhere,  as  the  “  Last  Link  speech  ”  delivered  by  Mr.  Parnell  in 
America.9  This  speech  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  in  Cincinnati  on  the  23rd  of  February 
1880,  and  it  was  quoted  from  by  the  Attorney- General  at  page  221  of  the  official  minute. 
The  Attorney-General  was  good  enough  to  admit  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  repudiated  the 
concluding  sentence  of  this  part  of  the  speech,  in  which  the  “  last  link  sentiment  ” 
appears,  but  he  marred  the  justice  of  this  admission,  because  this  was  the  occasion  on 
which  Mr.  Parnell  had  dissuaded  himself  of  the  words  referred  to— he  was  practically 
confessing  in  that  speech  to  the  authenticity  of  these  words  in  the  very  act  of  denying 
them.  Apart  from  the  unfairness  of  holding  a  public  man  responsible  for  every  word 
which  a  newspaper  puts  into  his  mouth  unless  he  has  gone  over  and  corrected  the 
report,  it  is  generally  known  in  the  political  circles  of  this  country  that  Mr.  Parnell 
has,  rightly  or  wrongly,  concerned  himself  very  little  with  what  appears  about  him  in 
the9  press.  When  the  words  alleged  to  have  been  spoken  by  him  in  Cincinnati  were 
brought  to  his  attention  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  weie  repeated  by  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  then  the  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Parnell,  gave  the  “  last  link  sentiment,”  quoted 
against  him  by  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  an  emphatic  repudiation.  I  believe  he  did  the 
same  in  the  witness-box  here;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  produced  a  copy  of  some 
Cincinnati  paper  giving  or  purporting  to  give  a  verbatim  report  of  the  speech  in  which 
this  last  link  sentiment  did  not  appear.  For  myself  I  certainly  do  not  think  if  the 
words  attributed  to  Mr.  Parnell  were  brought  home  to  me  I  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  repudiating  the  sentiments,  taking  them  with  the  context  of  his  speech. 
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There  is  no  doubt,  speaking  for  myself,  that  I  have  been  working  almost  all  my  life  to 
break  the  last  link  that  binds  Ireland  to  England  under  the  present  circumstances,  and 
to  substitute  for  that  link  the  link  of  friendship  and  mutual  understanding  and  mutual 
confidence ;  but  I  think  it  was  very  unfair  to  hold  Mr.  Parnell  responsible  for  those 
sentiments,  simply  because  they  appeared  in  a  particular  speech,  when  it  is  manifest  a 
safer  manner  of  estimating  what  Mr.  Parnell’s  views  were  would  be  to  take  all  his 
speeches  delivered  in  America  or  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  in  Ireland,  and  form  an 
opinion  on  them  all. 

Now,  my  "Lord,  not  only  had  Mr.  Parnell  some  few  articles  in  the  “Irish  World” 
condemning  Mr.  Parnell’s  parliamentary  policy,  but  when  the  “  Times  ”  alleges  the 
“  Irish  World  ”  was  giving  him  and  his  party  both  its  advocacy  and  its  aid,  I  think  it 
right  to  draw  attention  now  to  these  articles  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  in  the  absence  of 
anyone  speaking  here  for  Mr.  Parnell.  Many — I  do  not  know  how  many — of  those 
extracts  were  read  while  Mr.  Parnell  was  in  the  witness-box.  I  will  not  inflict  them 
again  on  your  Lordship  ;  I  will  call  attention  to  the  dates  so  that  the  counsel  for  the 
“  Times  ”  can  refer  to  the  particular  paper  and  see  whether  these  leading  articles  afe 
what  we  say  they  are.  It  is  headed  “  Opposition  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  Parliamentary 
Policy  ”  from  about  September  1882  down  to  March  1885.  The  first  appeared  on  the 
5th  of  August  1882,  and  is  a  criticism  upon  Mr.  Parnell  for  having  gone  back  to  the 
House  of  Commons  after  himself  or  some  other  members  were  suspended  for  some 
breach  of  the  rule. 

Then  there  is  another  on  the  same  date,  the  5th,  headed  “  A  Misleading  Promise,” 
and  it  goes  on  to  say  it  will  be  better  for  the  Irish  people  not  to  place  faith  in 
Parliament  and  in  obstruction,  but  to  depend  upon  themselves. 

Then  August  26th  there  is  a  leading  article  headed  “  The  Arrears  Sham,”  which  is 
an  attack  upon  Mr.  Parnell  for  having  advocated  the  Arrears  Act  which  was  passed  in 
that  year,  and  which  did  a  good  deal  to  clear  down  apprehensions  of  evictions  in 
Ireland. 

On  the  2nd  September  there  is  an  article  headed  “  The  Proposed  Parliamentary  Fund,” 
and  the  article  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  creation  of  such  a  fund.  It  holds  that  the 
Irish  people  should  not  concern  themselves  financially  to  th(?  extent  of  forming  such  a 
fund  for  what  might  be  done  for  them  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Then  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  same  date,  September  2nd,  there  is  another  article 
condemning  peasant  proprietary. 

I  think  I  observed  to  your  Lordship  yesterday  that  the  “Irish  World”  has  been 
more  favourable  to  my  Radical  views  on  the  land  question  than  to  Mr.  Parnell’s 
comparatively  Conservative  view.  I  have  always  been  in  favour  of  what  is  known  as 
the  nationalisation  of  the  land.  Mr.  Parnell  is  consistent  from  the  very  foundation  of 
the  Land  League,  favouring  a  peasant  or  an  occupying  proprietary.  In  the  conference 
in  Dublin  in  October  in  1882,  at  which  the  Land  League  was  founded.  Mr.  Parnell 
insisted  upon  the  land  programme,  or  the  programme  upon  the  land  question,  being  a 
peasant  proprietary,  contrary  to  the  views  that  I  held,  and  a  few  more  with  me :  That 
the  only  final  and  just  settlement  of  the  land  question  would  be  the  total  abolition  of 
landlordism  and  the  ownership  and  administration  of  the  land  by  the  State. 

I  may  say  that  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Parnell  to  observe  he  has  been  consistent  all  along  in 
’  his  advocacy  of  that  form  of  settlement. 

The  “  Irish  World,”  on  the  contrary,  has  attacked  peasant  proprietary  ship,  and  has 
joined  in  the  advocacy  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  land. 

Then  there  is  another  article  on  the  9th  of  September  headed  “A  Dismal  Failure,’ 

*«  and  it  goes  on  to  criticise  the  fruitless  work  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  ridicules  the  Acts  that  had  been  passed  and  accepted  by 
Mr.  Parnell,  declaring  that  these  Acts  would  not  be  anything  like  a  settlement  of  the 
agrarian  difficulties  of  Ireland. 

Then  again  on  the  7th  of  October  there  is  another  article  headed  “  The  Parliament 
Men.”  It  is  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  for  a  speech  he  made  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  in  Longford,  and  it  goes  on  to  criticise  the  Arrears  Bill,  and  in  fact  the 
entire  work  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party  were  carrying  on  at  that  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Then  on  October  14th  there  is  a  long  leading  article  headed  “The  Folly  of 
Parliamentary  Agitation.”  That  caption  explains  the  article  which  follows. 
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Then  there  is  a  signed  article,  a  long  one,  which  I  think  has  been  read  either  by  the 
Plaintiff  or  the  persons  charged,  headed  “  The  Close  of  the  Land  League  un  . 
this  article  Mr.  Ford  sums  up  what  he  had  written  previously  against  the  parliamen  ary 
policy  and  practically  tells  these  who  had  been  subscribing  money  to  the  I .  is 

World  "  Land  League  Fund,  that  the  Land  League  was  betrayed  by  the  Ivilmainham 
treaty,  and  that  to"  Patrick  Ford,  refused  to  transmit  any  more  money  through  his 

liaThem  my  Lord!'''™  the  21st  of  October  there  is  another  leader  headed  “  No  more 

BeigtSisSanrartaecknupon  the  National  League  which  had  been  framed  in  Dublin  on  the 
17th  of  that  month,  In  account  of  which  had  been  sent  by  cable  to  the  Amencan  press 
This  leading  article  goes  on  to  draw  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  Land  League  and  . 
method  and  what  it  calls  the  parliamentary  Conservative  policy  of  the 

Then  on  the  21st  or  October  there  is  an  article  headed  •  Ireland  and  the  Miame  *■ J 
Programme,”  and  it  is  simply  a  continuance  of  the  objection  which  Mi.  I  Old  had  been 
making  in  previous  editorials  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  whole  policy. 

Then  on  hie  21th  of  October  there  is  an  article  headed  “  Why  Sobscriptions are  s 
needed  for  Ireland.”  This  is  reference  to  some  cases  of  destitution  I  think  .the 

Arrears  Act.  I  will  just  read  it : 

••  The  Arrears  Act  assures  the  land  thief  of  two  years’  rent-rent  that  he 
never  would  have  got  had  the  No-Rent  manifesto  not  been  withdrawn.  One 
year’s  rent  was  from  Government.  But  where  does  Government  get  the  money  . 

Is  it  not  from  the  Irish  Church  fund  ?  And  what  is  that  fund  but  the  property 
of  Ireland— the  stolen  property  of  the  ages  of  faith  ?  Half  the  rent  then  comes 
out  of  Ireland’s  hind  pocket,  and  the  other  half  must  come  out  of  the  sweat  of 
the  wretched  tenant;  and  if  the  wretched  tenant  is  so  utterly  wi etched  that  he 
cannot  yield  the  tribute— and  the  ‘Sun’  says  this  is  so  in  50,000  cases— what 
then  ?  Why  then,  out  he  goes  on  to  the  road  side  of  the  Irish  exiles  m  America. 

“  Don’t  pass  round  the  hat.” 

The  object  evidently  is  to  dissuade  the  former  subscribers  of  the  “Irish  World” 
from  sending  any  money  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  stated  m  the  article. 

Then  on  the  28th  of  October  there  is  another  leader  headed  The  Parliamentary 

Follv,”  and  that  caption  explains  the  article.  .  .  ,  • 

Then  on  the  4th  of  November  Mr.  Ford  appeared  to  be  growing  more  fierce  m  his 
opposition  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  heads  the  editorial  “  4  he  Parliamentary  Swindle,  and 
goes  on  in  anything  but  complimentary  language  for  the  whole  parliamentary 

PaThen  there  is  the  4th  of  November,  the  same  date,  a  leader  headed  “  Parliamentary 
Bossism and  goes  on  to  say  the  parliamentary  party  are  relying  on  popular  sentiment 
in  Ireland  and  not  o-iving  extra  Parliament  workers  like  myself  that  show  on  the 
cour movement  which  the  “Irish  World”  thinks  we  ought 

t0 Then  the  11th  of  November  there  is  another  article  headed  “Honesty,  Poverty 
insulted,”  and  this  has  reference  to  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  at  the  conference 

which  called  the  National  League  into  existence.  .  .  „  . 

In  that  speech  Mr.  Parnell.  1  think  erroneously,  possibly  from  imperfect  information 
said  that  most  of  the  money  that  came  from  the  Land  League  came  from  the  wealthiest 
class  in  America.  That,  my  Lord,  is  not  my  experience.  From  more  intimate  intercourse 
with  the  Irish  in  America  than  Mr.  Parnell,  I  believe  I  have  said  so  over  and  over 
again  that  the  vast — by  a  long  way  the  largest— proportion  ot  the  fund  sent  to  the 
Land  League  from  America  came  from  Irish  working  men.  . 

It  is  quite  true  that  wealthy  Irishmen  of  New  York  and  wealthy  merchants  m 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  and  other  States  did  send  subscriptions,  but  eight  tenths  ot 
the  money  came  from  America  from  the  working  class  of  our  race. 

The  “  Irish  World,”  in  this  article,  takes  exception  to  Mr.  Parnell  s  statement,  but 
evidently  relied  upon  the  information  given  him  by  someone  who  is  not  m  a  position  -o 

5pi ThenWthe“  Inch  World’ “of* file  11th  of  November,  there  is  an  article  beaded 
“  Evading  the  Issue,”  and  it  is  of  the  same  tenor ;  and  on  the  11th  of  November  there 
is  one  headed  “The  Parliamentary  Farce,”  which,  of  course,  explained  itself.  I  be 
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same  date  there  is  another  article  with  reference  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  statement  in  Dublin 
“  Wll°  Furnished  the  Money  ?  ”  Then  on  the  same  date  there  is  an  editorial  headed 
“  The  Latest  Parliamentary  Treaty,”  and  that  explains  itself. 

^  Op  the  18th  of  IN  ovember  there  is  an  article  criticising1  the  new  programme  of  the 
.National  League,  and  that  is  condemned,  and  impliedly  Mr.  Parnell  is  also  condemned 
by  the  writer  for  having  drawn  up  such  a  programme. 

Then  on  the  30th  of  December  of  the  same  year  there  is  an  article  criticism0,  a 
speech  of  Mi.  Parnell  s  that  nad  been  delivered  in  Cork,  and  which,  according  to  the 
“  Irish  World,”  was  of  a  retrograde  and  conservative  character. 

Then  on  the  13th  of  January  1883  there  is  an  article  headed  “Is  Home  Rule  within 
the  Range  of  Practical  Politics  ?”  and  the  writer  goes  on  to  reason  that  it  is  not  simply 
because  it  is  worked  for  by  Mr.  Parnell,  or  is  proposed  to  be  worked  for  by  Mr.  Parnell 
by  purely  parliamentary  methods. 

Then  on  the  27th  of  January  there  is  an  article  headed  “  Buying  Irish  Loyalty  with 
Peasant  Propiietary ,  and  this  is  an  attack  upon  both  the  Irish  parliamentary  party 
and  English  parties  who  proposed  such  a  solution  of  the  Irish  land  question. 

On  the  3rd  of  February  there  is  an  article  headed  “  The  Situation  in  Ireland.”  and 
it  is  condemnatory  of  Mr.  Parnell  for  having  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilmainham 
witdrawn  the  No-Rent  manifesto,  and  having  fallen  back  upon  what  is  called  his 
retrograde  policy. 

Then  on  the  3rd  of  February  there  is  a  somewhat  personal  article,  headed  “  Conspiracy 
against  Michael  Davitt,”  which  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Irish  parliamentary  party, 
from  its  leader  downwards,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  get  rid  of  me  altogether  out 
of  Irish  politics,  which  I  think  was  unjust  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues.0 

Then  on  the  10th  of  February  there  is  another  article  headed  “  Cause  and  Effect  ” 

anC!  ^  1S  °f  the  same  kind  :  a  hostile  criticism  of  the  policy  of  the  National  League 
and  Mr.  Parnell  at  the  time.  ° 

Tv/rTihe,ni°n  ^  2T?flh;of  February  there  is  an  article  headed  “Will  Ireland  be  again 
1  listed  b)  the  1  arliamentary  Policy?”  and  that  is  a  strong  denunciation  of  such 
policy. 

Ihen  on  the  10th  of  March  there  is  an  article  headed  “  The  Policy  of  Independence,” 
and  it  goes  on  to  contrast  the  sentiments  of  Washington  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  with  those  enunciated  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues.  The  comparison 
of  course  is  made  detrimental  to  the  Irish  leader. 

Then  on  the  24th  of  March^ there  is  an  article  from  which  I  will,  with  your  Lo-’d- 

slnp’s  permission,  quote.  It  is  headed  “  Parnell’s  Reply  to  Forster.”  These  sentences 
occur  in  it : — 


“  Mr.  Parnell  had  something  to  say  about  the  ‘  Irish  World.’  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Forster,  whose  object  it  was  to  put  a  questionable  face  on  the  Irish  move- 
“  ment,  it  was  right  and  proper  in  Mr.  Parnell  to  say  that  the  ‘  Irish  World’  was 
not  Fie  official  organ  of  the  Land  League.  We  ourselves  denied  that  it  was 
•  over  and  over  again.  The  ‘  Irish  World  ’  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  the  official 
oigan  of  any  party.  It  was  an  advocate  of  the  Land  League,  not  its  mouth - 
“  piece.  Our  declaration  of  principles  could  not  bind  the  Land  League,  and  it  is 
“  as  unfair  as  it  is  disingenuous  to  try  and  make  that  organisation  responsible  for 
“  a  policy  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  never  adopted.” 


I  think,  my  Lord,  that  article  sums  up  exactly  the  position  that  the  “Irish  World” 
and  Patrick  lord  have  taken  in  the  Land  League  movement — a  position  which  I  was 
endeavouring  to  explain  to  your  Lordships  yesterday.  There,  is  no  doubt  that  the 
paper  wielded  a  powerful  influence  in  America,  and  that  it  exerted  that  influence  for 
a  time  in  order  to  give  to  the  Land  League  in  Ireland  all  the  support  it  could.  But  it 
so  wrote  and  acted  on  its  own  account  from  an  independent  point  of  view,  and  not  on 
account  of  its  being  in  any  sense  the  official  mouthpiece  or  organ  either  of  the  Land 
League  m  America  or  the  Land  League  in  Ireland. 

A  ell,  on.  the  14th  April  1883,  my  Lord,  there  is  an  article  headed  the  “  Philadelphia 
Convention,  and  as  this  convention  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  learned 
Attorney-General  s  opening  statement  and  is  referred  to  in  more  places  than  one  in 
.  arcmBism  and  Crime,  1  think  it  well  to  read  this  short  extract  from  that  one  article 
giving  the  view  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  at  that  time  upon  the  platform  and  policy 
adopted  at  this  Philadelphia  Convention.  J 
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“  Anj&  representative  meeting  of  Irish  Americans  which  undertakes  to  voice 
“  this  opinion  has  a  most  important  duty  to  discharge.” 

Evidently  this  was  written  before  the  Convention  had  declared  its  policy. 

“  ]t  is,  therefore,  to  be  earnestly  desired  that  the  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia 
“  Convention  will  weigh  well  the  mighty  issues  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
•  “  consider.  One  thing  can  be  safely  presumed,  anl  that  is  that  every  delegate 
“  will  go  to  Philadelphia  desiring  to  do  all  he  can  to  help  Ireland  in  the  way 
“  that  may  seem  best  to  him.  There  will  probably  be  at  the  convention  some 
“  advocates  of  parliamentary  agitation.  They,  of  course,  will  have  a  right  to 
“  make  such  defence  of  their  views  as  they  can.  We,  however,  sincerely  hope 
“  that  the  convention  will  not  fail  to  see  the  absurdity  of  asking  Irish  Americans 
“  to  pin  their  faith  to  a  programme  which  can  never  be  carried  out  until  it  has 
“  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  an  alien  Legislature.” 

Then  on  the  28th  April  there  is  a  leading  article  headed  “  Is  Constitutional  Agitation 
the  only  Way  of  Helping  Ireland  ?”  and  the  writer  goes  on  to  reason  that  it  is  not :  that 
it  is  a  most  inefficient  way  and  can  result  in  no  permanent  good  to  the  country. 

Then  on  the  12th  May  there  is  an  article  headed  “  The  Convention,”  which  evidently 
deals  with  the  programme  which  had  been  put  forth  by  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
between  this  and  the  preceding  article,  and  I  will  quote  from  the  leader  upon  it. 

“  Conventions  rarely,  if  ever,  express  the  real  sentiments  of  the  people,  for 
“  almost  of  necessity  the  manipulation  of  large  bodies  of  men  falls  into  the  hands 
“  of  a  few  who,  clever  in  their  peculiar  ways  of  organising  and  controlling,  are 
“  not  infrequently  more  bent  on  having  things  run  smoothly  than  in  getting  at 
“  the  true  voice  of  the  constituencies,  and  the  true  voice  of  the  Irish  people  to-day 
“  is,  we  believe,  that  any  and  every  means  are  legitimate  against  the  horrible 
“  system  that  England  has  instituted  to  enslave  the  masses  over  which  she 
“  holds  sway. 

“  It  is  simply  a  question  of  judiciousness,  not  of  morality,  even  with  those 
“  who  are  not  so  outspoken  as  to  the  methods  of  force  to  be  employed.  We  say 
“  force  advisedly,  for  long  ago  every  thinking  man  gave  up  the  hope  of  gaining 
“  the  smallest  modicum  of  Irish  rights  from  England  except  by  wringing  them 
“  from  her  in  some  forcible  manner.” 

Then,  on  the  9th  of  June,  there  is  a  leading  article  headed  “  The  Exodus,”  and  as 
the  quotation  here  is  only  three  lines  in  length,  I  will  read  it. 

“  They  foolishly  gave  up  their  hard-won  earnings  to  the  land  robbers  in 
“  obedience  to  the  modern  teachings  of  the  Land  League,  and  thereby  left  them- 
“  selves  no  alternative  but  the  workhouse  or  the  emigrant  ship.” 

Then  there  is  another  leader  on  the  lGth  June,  headed  “.He  paused  for  a  Reply,” 
which  is  a  criticism  upon  parliamentary  tactics  and  a  condemnation  of  a  parliamentary 
policy. 

On  the  23rd  June  there  is  a  leader  headed  “  The  Future  of  the  Irish  Question,”  and 
it  goes  on  to  attack  the  men — weak  men  it  calls  them — who  had  been  in  the  Land 
League,  and  who  turned  what  was  the  Land  League  into  the  conservative  National 
League,  which  was  established  in  Ireland  on  the  17th  October  1882. 

Then  on  the  30th  June  there  is  another  article  headed  “  The  Latest  Prop  of  Land¬ 
lordism.”  This  is  again  an  attack  upon  peasant  proprietary  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  party. 

On  the  21st  July  there  is  a  long  leader  headed  “  A  Lie  and  a  Fraud,”  which  seems 
to  be  a  comment  upon  the  working  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Land  Act  of  1881  up  to  that 
period.  The  editor  declares  that  the  expectations  based  upon  the  character  of  the 
Land  Act  had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  that  in  reality  it  and  the  policy  which  supported 
it  were  doing  no  good  whatever  to  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland. 

Then  on  the  11th  August  there  is  another  leader  headed  “  The  No-Rent  Policy 
Vindicated.”  This  refers  to  a  possible  revival  in  Ireland  of  the  No-Rent  manifesto  and 
the  policy  which  it  laid  down. 
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Then  on  the  18th  of  August  there  is  an  article  on  “  The  Irish  ’Labourers.”  It 
says : — 

“  Mr.  Parnell  made  a  public  pledge  that  if  the  tenant-farmers  did  not  attend 
“  to  the  just  claim  of  the  labourers  that  he  himself  would  take  their  case  in 
‘  hand  *  *  *. 

“  Men  with  ideas  and  men  with  a  knowledge  of  what  is  best  for  themselves 
“  must  first  of  all  be  true  to  their  principles  and  to  themselves.  Had  the  leaders 
“  of  the  Labour  League  recognised  this,  and  held  strictly  to  their  platform  as  the 
“  bone  and  sinew  of  Ireland,  they  would  have  forced  forward  the  recognition 
“  that  they,  as  Irishmen,  had  interests  in  the  soil  and  resources  of  their  country 
“  second  to  no  others,  and  taking  up  the  agitation  where  the  Land  League  left 
“  off,  they  would  have  placed  the  Irish  movement  upon  the  most  substantial 
“  footing,  and  been  better  off  to-day.” 

That,  of  course,  implies  that  the  labourers  did  wrong  in  following  Mr.  Parnell’s  advice 
and  joining  with  the  tenant-farmers  in  support  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  national  policy. 

Then  on  the  1st  of  September  there  is  another  article  headed  “  The  Parliamentary 
Policy  Doomed  to  Defeat,”  and  it  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  a  humiliating  spectacle  for 
the  Irish  race  to  witness  Irish  representatives  with  Mr.  Parnell  begging  concessions 
from  an  English  Legislature. 

Then  on  the  29th  September  1883  there  is  an  article  headed  “  The  Cost  of  Surrend- 
ing — No  Rents.”  This  also  is  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Parnell  for  having  abandoned  the 
No-Rent  manifesto. 

On  the  6th  of  October  there  is  an  article  headed  “  The  Most  Practical  Way  of 
Fighting  England,”  and  this  is  again  supporting  the  policy  of  physical  force,  as 
against  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy  of  constitutional  action. 

On  the  13th  of  October  there  is  another  editorial  headed  “  The  Old  Spirit  not  Dead 
in  Ireland.”  and  this  has  reference  to  some  news  from  Ireland. 

“  Spasmodic  bursts  such  as  those  announced  in  our  Irish  exchanges  from 
“  day  to  day  are  like  so  many  sparks  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  They  indicate 
“  the  intense  commotion  beneath  the  surface,  and  apparently  only  await  necessary 
“  physical  conditions,  when  they  may  come  forth  like  lava,  dealing  destruction  to 
“  all  that  may  impede  their  progress.” 

Evidently,  that  is  again  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy. 

Then,  on  the  20th  of  October,  there  is  another,  headed,  “  Ireland  must  be  Quiet,” 
and  this  has  reference  to  a  meeting  of  Nationalists  which  was  announced  to  be  held  at 
Ennis,  and  at  which  Mr.  Kenny,  M.P.  for  Ennis;  Mr.  William  O’Rrien,  M.P.  for 
Mallow  ;  and  Mr.  Biggar,  M.P.  for  Cavan,  were  announced  to  speak,  and  this  meeting 
was  prohibited  by  the  authorities.  Therefore  it  argues  that  a  policy  which  depends 
upon  meetings  advocating  the  programme  of  the  National  League  and  Parliamentary 
action,  can  do  no  good  whatever  for  Ireland. 

Then,  on  the  10th  of  November  1883,  there  is  an  article  headed  “  The  Home  Rule 
Delusion.”  Doubtless,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Ford  believed  what  many  others  in  this 
country  believed  with  reference  to  that  part  of  the  Irish  programme. 

On  the  8th  of  December  there  is  another  leader  called  “  Irelaud’s  Evacuation 
Day — when  ?  ”  the  writer  goes  on  to  say — 

“  The  practical  question  now,  for  us  of  the  Irish  race,  to  answer,  is — Is  it 
“  possible  for  Ireland  ever  to  celebrate  the  evacuation  of  the  British  from  her 
“  soil?  Yes,  it  is  possible.  Not  only  is  it  possible,  but  it  is  practicable  too,  and 
“  that  at  a  not  very  distant  future,  if  Irishmen  will  but  avail  themselves  of  such 
“  means  as  God  has  put  within  their  reach.  The  first  hopeful  sign  is  the 
“  recognition  of  common-sense  ideas,  and  in  this  direction  the  Irish  mind  is 
“  now  looking.” 

That  is  again  of  course  deprecating  the  peaceful  policy  which  Mr.  Parnell  was  then 
carrying  out. 

On  the  22nd  of  December  there  is  another  leader  headed  “  Driving  Out  the  Enemy.” 
It  is  of  the  same  character. 

On  the  26th  of  January  1884,  there  is  a  long  leader;  headed  “England  and  Moral 
Suasion.”  This  is  again  a  criticism  of  the  folly  of  appealing  to  an  English 
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Parliament,  by  purely  moral  force  means,  for  any  redress  for  Irish  national  and  social 

wrongs.  .  „  . 

On  the  1st  of  March  there  is  an  article  headed,  “  Toleration  among  Irishmen,  which 

explains  itself.’’  _  .  _  .  ^  ,  .  „ 

On  the  29th  of  March  there  is  an  article  on  “  Ireland  and  the  Increased  1  ranchise. 

It  is  not  a  friendly  article  towards  Mr.  Parnell. 

On  the  12tn  of  April  there  is  one  headed  “  Who  shall  Save  Ireland?  ”  This  is  a 
signed  article ;  the  name  of  Patrick  Ford  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  it  is  an  attack 
upon  Mr.  Parnell's  policy. 

On  the  26th  of  April  there  is  an  editorial  headed  “  How  Irish  M.P.’s  are  Gagged.’ 
This  evidently  refers  to  the  suspension  of  some  members  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  upon  that  fact  the  editor  bases  the  argument  that  it  is  folly  to  send  representatives 
from  Ireland  to  be  treated  in  that  way  in  the  English  House  of  Commons. 

Then  on  the  10th  of  May  there  is  another  article  of  the  same  kind  headed  “  The 
Home  Rule  Delusion.” 

On  the  24th  of  May  there  is  an  article,  and  the  following  sentiment  appears  in  it.  It 
is  headed  “  A  Candid  Avowal.”  “  Irishman  might  well  despair  for  the  national  cause 
if  there  were  no  programme  before  them  but  that  of  the  parliamentarians. 

On  the  31st  May  there  is  another  leader  headed  “  An  Instructive  Parliamentary 
Incident.”  This  again  refers  to  some  suspension  of  the  privileges  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  23rd  of  August  there  is  an  article  headed  “Attacking  Davitt,”  which  again 
imputes  to  the  parliamentary  party  the  intention  of  driving  me  out  of  Irish  politics. 

On  the  20th  of  September  there  is  another  leader  headed  “  Gladstone’s  Suggestive 
Confession,”  and  I  will  quote  one  sentence  from  it - 

“  Parliamentarians  profess  to  believe  that  by  constitutional  agitation  England 
“  can  be  brought  to  concede  justice  to  Ireland.  Not  only  do  they  preach  this 
“  doctrine,  but  of  late  years  they  have  shown  a  disposition  to  muzzle  every 
“  Irishman  who  does  not  believe  as  they  do.” 


On  the  6th  of  December  there  is  a  leader  headed  “  Proposed  Reduction  in  the  Number 
of  Irish  M.P.s’,”  and  I  think  the  views  set  forth  in  that  leading  article  are  held  by 
many  parliamentary  opponents  of  the  Irish  members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They, 
like  Mr.  Ford,  believe  that  there  are  too  many  Irish  members  in  that  assembly. 

Now  on  the  7th  of  March  1885,  there  is  an  article  headed  “  What  the  Expulsion  of 
Mr.  O’Brien  teaches.”  Evidently  Mr.  William  O’Brien  had  about  that  time  been 
expelled  the  House  of  Commons  for  some  breach  of  the  rales,  and  the  writer  of  this 
article  goes  on  to  point  the  moral  and  tell  its  readers  that  no  good  can  come  from 
Nazareth. 

Now  I  have  referred  thus  casually  to  those  articles,  my  Lord,  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Parnell,  who  is  not  represented  here,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  articles,  as  I  have  explained 
them,  or  as  they  appear  fully  in  the  paper,  will  have  your  Lordship’s  just  and  careful 
attention. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  “  Irish  World,”  my  Lord,  I  have  shown  that  in  1876,  it 
started  this  Skirminishing  Fund,  and  advocated,  with  Rossa  and  others,  a  policy  of 
violence  ;  that  Augustine  Ford,  brother  of  Patrick  Ford,  became  secretary  of  that 
fund,  but  res;gned  the  position  in  1878.  (I  cannot  give  the  exact  date,  but  I  think  it 
was  in  1878.)  I  have  shown  that  in  1879,  when  the  land  agitation  began  in  Ireland, 
the  “  Irish  World  ”  gave  it  a  warm  support,  and  that  from  the  end  of  1879 — that  is, 
from  the  visit  paid  to  America  by  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Dillon  at  Christmas, 
1879 — the  “Irish  World,”  excepting  an  occasional  raving  from  “Transatlantic,” 
though  it  did  not  specifically  repudiate  its  former  advocacy  of  violent  methods, 
denounced  those  of  its  former  associates  in  such  methods  who  attacked  the  Land 
League.  I  believe  during  the  latter  portion  of  1879,  while  the  “  Irish  World  ”  was 
supporting  the  land  agitation  in  Ireland,  it  continued  to  publish  in  one  of  its  columns 
“  Maxims  for  Skirmishers.”  They  belonged  to  the  Skirmishing  Fund  policy  period, 
and  had  evidently,  either  intentionally  or  accidentally  (I  cannot  say  which — probably 
intentionally)  remained  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  1  think  during  1879.  Whether  they 
were  continued  in  1880  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  not.  I  think  early  in  1880  they 
disappeared  from  the  columns  of  the  “  Irish  World.”  I  have  shown  that  this  paper 
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opened  its  columns  for  subscriptions  to  the  Land  League  in  1879,  m  a  letter  which  I 
read  to  your  Lordthips  yesterday,  and  I  have  read  from  more  than  one  of  the  “  Irish 
World  ”  editorials  the  reasons  which  induced  it  to  make  this  appeal  to  its  readers,  and 
to  initiate  this  Land  League  Fund.  I  have  read  to  your  Lordships  letters  from 
subscribers  showing  that  the  money  came  to  the  “  Irish  World  for  the  Land  League 
from  all  quarters  of  America,  and  from  all  nationalities,  Englishmen  included.  1  aia 
not  nor  do  I  attempt  to,  prove  that  hundreds  of  other  letters  were  not  to  be  found  m 
the  paper  from  men  expressing  sentiments  the  opposite  of  those  I  have  read  from  the 
letters  quoted  yesterday  and  to-day.  My  object  was  to  point  out  that  Irishmen  in 
America,  irrespective  of  political  opinion,  and  people  who  were  not  Irish  at  all,  sent 
aid  to  the  Land  League  through  the  “  Irish  W  orld,”  becaused  it  published  their 
subscriptions  and  names,  and  supported  the  Land  League  against  the  system  which 

carried  out  evictions  and  upheld  class  ownership  of  land.  . 

I  have  also  shown  that  in  its  support  of  the  Land  League  the  “  Irish  World  was 
actino-  independently,  and  did  not  claim  to  be  either  the  organ  of  the  revolutionary 
party5 or  the  Land  League  ;  and  finally  I  have  called  attention  to  numerous  articles 
in  the  paper  from  August  1882  to  1885,  in  which  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  policy  were 

expressly  condemned  by  its  editor.  .  .  ,  _  • 

What  amount  of  legal  guilt,  if  any,  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  persons  charged,  m 
having  been  the  leaders  or  members  of  an  organisation  which  received  money  from 
such  a  source  as  the  “  Irish  World,”  I  do  not  know,  not  being  a  lawyer,  but  I  will 
assume  that  it  would  be  as  unjust  and  as  unfair  to  hold  Mr.  Parnell  responsible  for  the 
sentiments  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  because  the  “  Irish  World  sent  money,  subscribed 
by  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men,  to  the  Land  League,  as  to  charge  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  with  being  a  Home  Ruler  because  he  receives  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  from  millions  of  people  in  these  three  countries  who  believe  in  and  advocate 

HNowRmy  Lord,  I  come  to  the  third  count  of  the  special  indictment  against  myself, 
namely  bringing  about  the  alleged  alliance  between  the  so-called  party  of  violence  m 
America  and  Mr.  Parnell’s  party  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  charge  in  the 
lan  ornate  of  the  “  Times  ”  alleges  that  he— that  is  meaning  myself— was  m  close  and 
intimate  association  with  the  party  of  violence  in  America,  and  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  alliance  between  that  party  and  the  Parnellite  anC.  Home  Rule  party 
in  Ireland  My  Lords,  if  in  my  reply  to  this,  the  most  sweeping  of  the  charges  made 
against  me  by  the  accusers  in  this  case,  I  selected  it  only  to  take  note  of  the  evidence 
brought  forward  to  substantiate  this  charge,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  me  to 
waste  one  moment  more  of  your  Lordships’  time.  There  has  absolutely  been  no 
evidence  whatever  placed  before  the  Court  to  make  good  this  charge.  The  testimony 
of  the  spy  Beach  is  the  only  direct  evidence  which  has  attempted  to  associate  me  with 
men  and  parties  alleged  to  be  criminal  in  America,  and  this  testimony  amounts  to  this 

_ that  Beach  saw  me  on  one  occasion  in  1878  at  a  railway  depot  in  Chicago  with  one 

Colonel  Clingen,  and  that  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  America  I  attended  some  meetings. 
Colonel  Clingen  was  sworn  by  Beach  to  be  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-(xael,  and  the 
meetings  referred  to  by  him  were  not  sworn  by  him  to  be  of  any  particular  kind,  private 
or  public,  revolutionary  or  Conservative.  This  is  the  whole  of  the  direct  proof  laid 
before  your  Lordships  by  the  “  Times  ”  to  convince  the  Court  that  I  did  what  the  third 
charge  in  the  special  indictment  accuses  me  with  having  done.  .  But  in  reference  to  the 
second  or  more  important  part  of  that  charge,  namely,  the  bringing  about  of  the  alleged 
alliance  between  the  alleged  party  of  violence  in  America  and  Mr.  Parnell  s  party  m 
Ireland,  the  evidence  of  the  “Times”  principal  witness  is  at  variance  with  its 
accusations  against  me.  Beach,  at  page  2510  of  the  evidence  swears  that  what  he 
calls  the  true  alliance — an  alliance  which  Mr.  Parnell  and  my  self  have  both  on  oath 
denied  the  complete  existence  of — dated  from  his  alleged  interview  with  Mr.  Parneil 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  interview  occurred  18.  months  after  the  League  was 
formed  in  Ireland,  a  year  subsequent  to  its  organisation  in  America,  and  at  a  time 
when  I  was  carefully  and  closely  confined  in  Portland  prison.  The  secondaiy  or 
indirect  evidence  in  support  of  this  third  charge  against  me  is  founded  upon  extracts 
that  have  been  read  from  the  pages  of  the  “  Dublin  Nation  and  the  Now  York  lush 
World  *  ”  a  kind  of  evidence  one  unskilled  in  law  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  make¬ 
shift  testimony,  and  which  might  be  produced  with  some  reason  against  me  if  I  were 
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the  editor  or  proprietor  of  either  of  these  papers.  But  as  I  am  neither  one  nor  the 
other  the  relevancy  of  such  testimony  ought  to  have  no  appreciable  legal  value.  And 
a^ain  may  1  ask  my  Lords,  in  this  connexion— that  is  with  reference  to  this  allege 
alliance _ if  the  “  Ti-mes  ”  believe  me  to  have  accomplished  this  compact,  if  it  had  m 


its  possession,  or  hoped  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  necessary  .  facts  to  prove  is 
aUegation,  why  did  it  omit  to  proceed  against  me  the  first  instance  before  vour 
Lordships.  Why  did  it  wait  until  I  challenged  it  here  m  this  Court  to  make  good  the 
charges^that  had  been  preferred  against  me  in  O’Donnell  v.  Walter  and  m  Barn  ell  ism 
and  Crime  ”  May  I  not  fairly  infer  again,  my  Lords,  that  its  reason  for  not  including 
me  amon g*  those  sought  to  be  incriminated  when  this  tribunal  began  its  investigation, 
was  because  it  possessed  nothing  but  the  gleanings  of  newspapers  seven  or  eight  years 
old  upon  which  to  build  its  fabric  of  accusation.  At  page  107  of  the  evidence,  the 
learned  Attorney-General,  iu  his  opening  statement,  said  : 

“  In  fact  the  only  references  that  are  made  to  Davitt  in  “  Parnellism  and 
“  Crime  ”  are  as  to  his  connexion  with  Fenianism  a  long  time  before,  and  beyond 
“  a  few  speeches,  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  which  he  undoubtedly  advocated 
“  the  entire  separation  of  Ireland  from  England,  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Davitt 
“  did  take  any  active  part  in  the  organisation  of  Land  League  meetings. 

This  my  Lords,  was  said  in  this  court  in  my  presence  and,  as  I  have  already 
remarked  such  an  admission  is  a  significant  comment  upon  the  charges  levelled  agams 
me  the  following  day,  when  I  demanded  an  investigation  into  the  charges  made  agams 

m GA± Sp an^f  1 3*8  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter,  the  Attorney-General  charged  me  with  being 
“in  trade  and  traffic  with  avowed  dynamiters  and  known  contrivers  of  murder. 
And  again,  at  page  155  of  same,  the  learned  Attorney  again  says:  ‘  There  are 
‘  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  most  distinct  and  direct  attacks  made  upon  Davitt 
“  and  others,  not  one  of  whom  have  brought  actions  against  the  ‘  Times.  And  these 
words  are  again,  in  their  turn,  an  instructive  comment  on  what  the  Attorney-Leneral 
said  at  page  107  of  the  evidence  given  in  this  court. 

I  have  said  that  no  reply  is  needed  from  me  m  the  matter  of  the  direct  testimony 
offered  by  the  “  Times”  in  support  of  this  charge ;  but,  as  the  “  limes  has  proceeded 
from  beginning  to  end  in  this  inquiry  by  insinuation  and  muendo  rather  than  by  a 
direct  and  manly  method  of  indictment,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  take  cognisance 
of  and  reply  to  what  has  been  covertly  alleged  rather  than  what  has  been  sought  to  be 

proved  against  me  from  papers  and  from  direct  testimony.  .  . 

The  evidence  which  I  gave  on  oath  before  your  Lordships  gives  the  lie  direct  to  this 
charge  I  have  given  in  some  detail  an  account  of  my  first  and  subsequent  visits  to 
America,  when  I  discussed  my  new  policy  for  Ireland  with,  and  what  was  the  extent  of 
mv  intercourse  with  men  who  have  been  liberally  accused,  but  who  have  not  been 
proved  by  any  testimony  whatever  of  having  been  advocates  of  crime  or  violence  at 
the  time  when  such  intercourse  took  place.  I  have,  likewise,  solemnly  testified  on  oath 
that  no  alliance,  direct  or  indirect,  was  brought  about  by  my  agency  or  consent  or 
knowledge  between  any  party  in  America  and  Mr.  Parnell  s  party  m  Ireland,  and 1 
again  reiterate  this  statement.  What  has  induced  the  “  Times,  knowingly,  to  ie 
misled  in  this  matter,  was  the  despatch  sent  in  October  18,9  by  John  Devoy  to 
Mr.  Parnell  proposing  a  co-operation  between  advanced  Nationalists  in  Amenca  an 
Parliamentarians  in  Ireland.  This  despatch  has  been  read  and  referred  to  more  than 
once  in  these  proceedings,  I  think,  by  the  Attorney-General.  , 

Now  in  addition  to  that,  the  Attorney-General  has  read  extracts  from  a  letter  ot 
mine  to  the  “  New  York  Tablet,”  dated  the  21st  of  May  1884,  m  which  letter— written, 
I  may  remark,  three  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  “  Parnellism  and  Grime  libels 
in  the  “  Times” — I  gave  a  categorical  denial  to  statements  made  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  which  claimed  for  Mr.  John  Devoy  and  other  Nationalists  in 
New  York  the  credit  of  having,  in  conjunction  with  me,  started  the  Land  League 

organisation  in  America.  ,  T  i  i.-  t 

As  it  is  of  importance  to  make  this  point  as  clear  as  possible  to  your  Lordships, 

may  be  pardoned  for  reading  a  couple  of  extracts  from  this  letter,  though  I  tlnn  c  t  le 
whole  of  the  letter  is  somewhere  upon  the  minutes,  after  which  I  will  go  into  some 
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necessary  detail  regarding  this  portion  of  the  “  Times’”  case  against  me.  This  letter 
of  mine  is  dated  the  21st  of  May  1884,  and  was  written  from  Ballybrack,  Ireland. 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘  New  York  Tablet.’— Dear  Sir, — Your  issue  of  the 
“  4th  of  this  month  contains  what  appears  to  be  an  official  communication  from 
“  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  and  as  the  able  president  of  the  National  League  of 
“  America  connects  my  name  with  some  statements  which  are  calculated  to 
“  mislead  your  readers  on  certain  points  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  Land  League 
“  and  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  founded,  I  will  thank  you  to  allow  me  to 
“  correct  the  errors  which  want  of  fuller  information  has  led  Mr.  Sullivan  into 
“  regarding  the  subjects  he  has  thus  written  upon.  .  .  , 

“Mr.  Sullivan  says  that  (1st) ‘The  Land  League  was  of  American  origin. 

“  (2nd.)  ‘Its  platform  was  drawn  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  Irish  Nationalists 
«  <  residing  in  America,  of  whom  the  best  known  is  Mr.  John  Devoy,  in  consulta- 
“  ‘  tion  with  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  on  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1878.’ 

“  (3rd.)  ‘  The  first  plank  of  the  platform  was  a  declaration  for  self-government.’ 

“  (4th  )  ‘  The  second  advocated  peasant  proprietary.’  (5th.)  ‘  After  the  platform 
“  ‘drawn  up  in  New  York  had  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Irish  par- 
“  ‘  liamentary  party,  it  was  agreed  to  try  them. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  what  Mr.  Sullivan  asserted. 

“  (6th.)  ‘  In  all  his  speeches  in  Ireland  prior  to  the  foundation  of  the 
“  ‘Land  League,  and  subsequent  to  its  foundation  and  preceding  his  arrest, 

“  ‘  Mr.  Davitt  advocated  peasant  proprietary  as  the  only  mode  of  settling  the 
“  ‘  land  question  satisfactorily  to  the  Irish  people.’ 

Then  I  go  on. 

“  Most  of  these  statements  are  contrary  to  facts,  and  the  remainder  are  either 
“  totally  or  partially  inaccurate;  while  they  are  all,  I  am  sure,  advanced  with  no 
*  “  intention  of  misinforming  the  opinion  of  your  readers.  _  . 

“  1st.  The  Land  League  was  not  of  American,  but  of  Mayo,  origin  ;  as  no 
“  such  name  or  organisation  was  heard  of  previous  to  the  holding  of  a  county 
“  conference  in  Castlebar.  16th  August  1879,  at  which  ‘  The  National  Land 
“  League  of  Mayo  ’  was  established,  and  a  declaration  of  principles  and  a  policy 
“  of  agitation  proclaimed,  upon  which  the  subsequent  National  Land  League  of 

“  Ireland  was  modelled.  .  ...  , 

«  2nd.  The  platform  of  the  Land  League,  from  which  Mr.  Sullivan  quotes, 
«  -was  not  drawn  in  the  City  of  New  York  by  Irish  Nationalists,  but  in  the 
“  Imperial  Hotel,  Dublin,  on  the  21st  of  October  1879,  by  Messrs.  Parnell,  Egan, 
“  Brennan,  Kettle,  and  your  humble  servant,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  by  two 

“  of  these  in  consultation  with  the  rest. 

“  3rd.  The  first  plank  of  this  platform  was  not  a  declaration  for  selt-govern- 
“  ment,  nor  was  there  any  allusion  to  or  demand  for  self-government  in  the 
“  platform  of  the  Land  League  as  adopted  at  the  initial  meeting  in  the  Imperial 
“  Hotel  in  October  1879,  but  from  which  Mr.  Sullivan  quotes,  correctly,  m 
“  reference  to  a  plank  which  was  adopted  thereat,  namely,  peasant  proprietary. 

“  5th.  ‘  The  platform  ’  to  which  Mr.  Sullivan  alludes,  and  to  which  I  shall 
“  refer  by-and-by,  as  having  been  drawn  up  in  New  York,  sent  to  the  Irish 
“  parliamentary  party,  thoroughly  discussed,  and  then  adopted  by  them,  was  not 
«  sent  to  such  party,  for  the  best  of  reasons:  such  party  did  not  come  into 
“  existence  until  after  the  general  election  of  1880,  when  Mr.  Parned  superseded 
“  Mr.  Shaw  as  leader,  and  from  which  event  the  history  of  what  is  now  known  as 
“  the  Irish  parliamentary  party  commenced,  while  the  transactions  about  the  real 
“  nature  of  which  Mr.  Sullivan  is  somewhat  confused  took  place  m  1878.  Ihe 
“  resolutions  drawn  up  in  New  York,  I  believe  in  the  fall  of  1878,  with  which 
“  Mr.  Sullivan  confounds  the  platform  of  the  Land  League  as  adopted  m  Dublin 
“  in  1879,  were  cabled  by  Mr.  John  Devoy  to  a  third  party  here  in  Ireland  in  the 
“  name  of  himself  and  other  well-known  Nationalists  in  New  York,  with,  I  believe, 
“  the  request  to  lay  them  before  Mr.  Parnell.  This  intermediate  Nationalist 
“  dissented  from  the  proposals  contained  in  these  resolutions,  which  subsequently 
«  became  known  as  ‘  the  new  departure,’  but  had  them  forwarded  to  Mr,  Parnell. 
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the  letter,  my  Lord,  and  I  think  it  is  right  to  read  it.  I  was  under 

^  ill  1  Pl  \  J  1  _  1.  i.  L.  n  m  a  In  Cl 


had  been  sent  by  tne  late  ivir.  ivioKiiam  jh-i.  j-axu***..  *  — . . 

friends  who  were  present  when  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Kickham  after  coming 


back  from  America  in,  I  think,  1880,  Mr.  Kickham  then  told  me  he  had  not  forwarded 
the  cablegram  to  Mr.  Parnell  at  all.  I  then  referred  to  Mr.  Parnell.  He  told  me  he 
never  received  it  ;  however,  I  stated  this  in  my  letter,  and  evidently  I  must  have  been 
misinformed.  The  letter  goes  on  to  matters  not  very  material ;  anyhow,  the  whole  of 
the  matter  is  on  the  minute,  and  I  will  only  read  this  next  paragraph,  because  it  deals 
with  those  propositions  referred  to  in  Mr.  Sullivan’s  letter,  which,  he  says,  John  Devoy 
sent  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  which,  he  says,  Mr.  Parnell  on  his  part  discussed  and 


accepted. 


“  I  promised,  at  the  commencement  of  this  letter,  to  refer  again  to  what 
“  Mr.  Sullivan  erroneously  terms  ‘  the  platform  of  the  Land  League,’  namely, 

“  the  resolutions  that  were  cabled  from  New  York  some  time  in  1878,  to  a  third 
“  party  in  Ireland,  for  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Parnell.  I  have  already  fully 
“  shown  that  these  resolutions  were  not  the  platform  of  the  Land  League,  either 
“  as  initiated  in  Castlebar  in  August,  or  organised  at  the  conference  m  the 
“  Imperial  Hotel,  Dublin,  in  October  1879.  What,  then,  were  they  ?  They 
“  represented  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  those  responsible  for  what  became  known 
“  as  the  ‘  New  Departure,’  which  efforts  sought  a  basis  of  union  between  the 
“  advanced  Nationalist  and  advanced  Constitutionalist  parties  in  Ireland. 

“As  I  have  already  remarked,  those  proposals  were  not  discussed  by  any 
“  parliamentary  party,  neither  were  they  replied  to  by  Mr.  Parnell,  while  they 
«  were  utterly  repudiated,  by  the  leaders  of  the  advanced  Nationalist  party  heie  in 
“  Ireland,  who  subsequently  expelled  me  from  their  organisation  for  my  share  in 
“  the  aforesaid  ‘  New  Departure,’  and  my  alliance  with  the  Constitutionalists  in 
“  the  Land  League  movement.” 

This  letter,  as  I  have  told  your  Lordships,  was  written  in  May  1884,  long  before  the 
appearance  of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime.”  I  may  once  again  be  allowed  to  remark,  my 
Lords,  that  not  alone  in  this  letter,  which  was  written  in  1884,  but  m  an  interview  with 
the  reporter  of  the  “  New  York  Herald,”  which  has  more  than  once  been  referred  to  in 
this  case,  an  interview  which  took  place  in  July  1882,  I  gave  substantially  the  same 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Land  League  movement  as  I  have  given  in  that  letter  from 
which  I  am  now  quoting.  And  in  that  interview  in  1882,  here  is  what  I  said.  I  am 
only  giving  two  very  brief  quotations,  but  they  are  the  material  matter  in  the  interview 
so  far  as  this  inquiry  is  concerned.  I  said  : — 

“I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  only  issue  upon  which  Home  Rulers, 
“  Nationalists,  Obstructionists,  and  each  and  every  shade  of  opinion  existing  in 
«  Ireland,  could  be  united,  was  the  land  question.  I  at  first  proposed  my  plan  to 
“  leaders  of  the  Nationalists.” 

I  told  your  Lordship  how  in  my  evidence,  both  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  and  how 
I  was  repudiated  and  ultimately  expelled,  in  1880,  for  the  part  I  had  taken  against 
their  wishes  and  their  opinions  in  the  open  or  constitutional  movement.  I  go  on  to 


say  : 


“  J  af  first  proposed  my  plan  to  leaders  of  the  Nationalists  when  a  short  time 
“  out  of  prison,  but  they*  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  constitutional 
“  agitation.” 

Again,  in  the  same  interview,  I  said  : — 

“If  the  weak  have  a  just  cause  they  can,  by  presenting  its  claims  to 
“  recognition,  force  the  strong  to  grant  them  justice.  I  hey  can  do  this  puiely 
“  as  the  result  of  public  opinion  ;  in  other  words,  by  influencing  the  party  of  the 
“  strong  in  their  favour  by  winning  public  opiuion  on  their  side.  Now,  it  must 
“  be  perfectly  apparent  to  everyone  that  if  you  wish  to  reach  public  opinion  you 
“  must  do  everything  openly.  The  converse  of  this  would  be  so  absurd  that  it  is 
“  scarcely  worth  discussing. 
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“  A  secret  society  then  makes  the  use  of  the  only  weapon  of  the  weak,  if  not 

imnossible  exceedingly  difficult.  I  therefore  resolved  that  my  new  plan  in 
impossible,  excee  gy  operation  in  the  hands  of  any 

:”ie!f»  14  as  a 

newdeparture,  to  let  them  inaugurate  it.  They  refused,  however. 

~  i  t  n-rria  ia  con crht  to  he  proved  against  Mr.  Parnell  by  the  Times 
So  much,  my  hords,  g  noiicJf0r  Ireland  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit 

from  what  I  proposed  by  of  a  P0‘2,  detrimental  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party 

to  America  in  1878  ,  and  such  inieiences  ,,  ilrtimate  association  with 

have  been  drawn  by  ^  Snce”  in  the  United  States,  that  I  must  crave 

members  of  the  alleged  party °f ™“®  executively  than  I  was  able  to  do  in  the 

ltoe“Thom”  what  I  proposed,  and  what  came  of  these  efforts  of  mine, 

during  that  visit  to  America  after  my  release  from  prison  in  1878 

going,  and  was  not  co-dted  by  me  in  any  way  with  reference  to  my  journey.  I  went 
,°  the  United  States  to  see  my  p“?p0SePin  my  mind,  which  made  a  journey 

oiTwlmm  I^lled^New^rk^wra  Mr.  Jam^  O’Kelly,  now  wUness-box^vrticfis^^af 

a  gentleman  who  has  been  before  your^iio^  P  and  he  was  tHe 

the  parties  here  charged  I -had ^known  Ur.  U  Aelly  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

only  person  m  New  \  ork  who  kn®w  P,  '  DeT0T  Mr.  O’Kelly  introduced  us 

of  the  ‘‘New  York  Herald.  I tod. sever  met  Mr.  Devoy 

in  the  editorial  departmen  .  •  to  kill  the  monotony  of  separate  con- 

previously  ;  but,  on  one  “Jf^'omwhen ^Prison! I  found  the  name  of  “  John  Devoy  ” 
finement  in  a  convict  cel  c  xrfl  bad  nreceded  me  along  the  dreary  path  of 

scratched  on  the  bad :o  my  ce  l  ^  YSork  I  traveled  to 

penal  servitude.  On  the  day  toil^wTinf  0f  my  mother.  Mr.  Devoy 

Philadelphia  to  visit  the  on  y  °™  introduced  me  to  Dr.  William  Carroll, 

journeyed  with  me  to  he  same  city  ud  -troduced  me^  respectability, 

Dr.  Carroll  was  at  that  time,  ana  is  no  ,  K  conspicuous  intellectual  attainments, 
eminent  in  his  profession  of  medmrne,  a  man  jlised  country  would  be 

of  culture,  and  of  refineme  ,  g  He  was  the  Bon  0f  an  Ulster  Presbyterian, 

rr 

Sir  Henry  James  between  this  and  iuesday.  rne  ,pe  subsequent  20  or 

situation  in  Ireland  ca  Eefore  tetutSTg  to  Ireland  I  dealt  with  the 

more  speeches  ^1'^endJbyjea^0™r,“ry  rad, cal  views  of  settlement,  calling  for  at 
land  question  of  Ireland  and  advancea  y  effectiB  such  8ettlement  united  action 

“  53  Sjr  at  home  and  abroad.  On  jhe  occasion  of  the  ^ivering 
Md  whJn’  r^ceXgTwereTver,  we  were  introduced 

iSssrusi'K.i  T.rs  r  - 

reported,  and  this  was  manifestly  a  longhand  and  not  a  stenographic  p  . 
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Tt  was  I  think,  shortly  before  this  Brooklyn  meeting  that  the  celebrated 
from  New  York  ;as  cabled  to  Mr.  Charles  J.  Kickham  to  be  laid  before  Mr.  Parnell. 

ItSNow1<myVLords*  the  sending  of  this  despatch  by  Mr.  John  Devoy  to  Mr.  Parnell  m 
the  nTme  o7f  some  other  revolutionists  in  New  York  city  appears  to  be  he  foundation 
of  the  charge  made  against  me  of  having  brought  about  an  alleged  alliance  between 
what  has  been  called  the  party  of  violence  in  America  and  the  Pamellite  party 
Mand  To  substantiate  tlSs  charge  the  “Times”  would  have  to  prove  directly  or 

.®la  /,  thine-s  1st  That  I  was  a  party  to  the  sending  of  the  proposals. 

Sid'That  Mr.  Parneh  ‘  received  them  ;  and  3rd,  that  the  alliance  proposed  by  Devoy 
Zntt.  in  n  Kyr  Mr  Parnell  But  what  are  the  facts?  I  was  not  only 

not  a  co^s^nting  party  to  these  proposals-I  was  a  thousand  miles  from  New  York 
not  a  consenting  F  J  knowledge  whatever  that  any  such  message  was 

rSmplS  anrlen  Ae^ed^romThe  pipers  of  what  had  lien  done.  I  protested 
strongly  to  Devoy  against  so  unwarranted  a  proceeding.  This  I  have  already  said  o 

°a No w  'as^ reo-ards" Mr& P arnell’ s  alleged  share  in  this  proposed  alliance.  Mr.  Kickham, 
to  whom  it  was  sent  in  the  first  instance,  objected,  as  a  consistent  revolutionist,  to  any 
such  alliance  with  a  party  to  whose  principles  he  was  honestly  hostile,  and  remain 
Wile  until  his  death;  and  he  apparently  declined  to  transmit  Devoy  s  cable  offer  to 
Mr ^  P^neH.^  Mr^K ickham  repeated  these  objections  to  me  on  my  return  from 

^wdl  be  clearly  seen  therefore,  my  Lords,  that  in  respect  to  each  and  all  of  the ‘ 
three  essential  conditions  to  the  formation  of  the  alleged  alliance,  the  “  Times  could 
not  possibly  prove  what  had  never  occurred,  and  it  has  therefore  neither  directly  nor 
hidirectly  established  any  facts  to  substantiate  this  third  special  charge  against  me 
A  circumstance  which  would  be  preliminary  to  such  an  alliance,  if  it  was  really  made, 
did  take  place  John  Devoy  did  make  a  proposal ;  but  beyond  this  fact  nothing  was 
done  to Warrant  the  inference  which  the  accusers  in  this  inquiry  draws  from  this 
circumstance,  and  the  allegation  which  is  born  of  their  inference  therefore  falls  to  the 

grThedn^t  event  in  this  1878  American  tour  of  mine  which  could  lend  colour  to  the 
alliance  allegation  was  the  delivery  of  a  speech  by  me  m  Boston  on  the  8th  December 
"  *?  and  immediately  preceding  my  departure  for  Ireland.  This  speech  was, 

•  r  t  fUg  game  in  which  I  had  previously,  and  in  other  cities,  propounded  my  policy 
ior  a  new  Ireland,  in  which  the  social  or  land  and  national  questions 

should  form  a  joint  programme  of  reform  to  appeal  for  support  to  the  whole  Ins 

raCThe  speech  was  fully  reported  on  this  occasion,  because  I  handed  the  manuscript 
to  the  editor  of  the  “  Boston  Pilot,”  but  as  it  is  of  inordinate  length,  and  is  neither 
conspicuously  wise  nor  profound,  I  will  not  inflict  the  whole  of  it  upon  the  Court. 

I  will  only  read  parts ;  but  the  whole  of  the  speech  can  be  found  by  Sir  Henry  James 
in  Cashman’s  book,  if  he  wishes  to  waste  time  upon  it.  After  one  or  two  introductory 

remarks,  I  say  : — 

“  I  will  assume  that  there  are  certain  matters  or  contingencies  important  to 
or  affecting  the  Irish  race  which  are  of  equal  interest  to  its  people  (irrespective 
of  what  differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  amongst  them  on  various  other 
concerns),  such  as  the  preservation  of  the  distinctive  individuality  of  the  race 
itself  among  peoples  ;  the  earning  for  it  that  respect  and  prestige  to  whic  i 
is  by  right  and  inheritance  entitled,  by  striving  for  its  improvement,  physically 
and  morally,  and  its  intellectual  and  social  advancement,,  revival  of  its  ancient 
language,  &c. ;  and  that  there  are  past  occurrences  and  sectional  animosities 
which  all  classes  must  reasonably  desire  to  prevent  m  future,  for  the  honour 
and  welfare  of  themselves  and  country,  such  as  religious  feuds  and  provincial 
antipathies.  I  will  also  assume  that  the  raising  of  our  peasant  population  from 
the  depths  of  social  misery  to  which  it  has  been  sunk  by  an  infamous  lane 
system1  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  most  classes  m  Ireland,  and  receive 
the  moral  co-operation  of  Irishmen  abroad  ;  as  would  also  the  improvement 
of  the  dwellings  of  our  agricultural  population  and  condition  of  our  labouiers. 
Without  particularising  any  further  measures  for  the  common  good  of  our 
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“  people,  for  which  political  parties  cannot  refuse  to  mutually  co-operate  if 
“  consistent  with  their  raison  d'etre,  as  striving  for  their  country’s  welfare,  I 
“  think  it  will  be  granted  that  Nationalists  (pronounced  or  quiescent),  Obstruc- 
“  tionists,  Home  Rulers,  Repealers,  and  others,  could  unite  in  obtaining  the 
“  reforms  already  enumerated  by  concerted  action  on  and  by  whatever  means 
“  the  present  existing  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  can  place  within  their  reach.” 

And  then  I  go  on  further  to  illustrate  those  points : — 

“  If,  therefore,  a  platform  be  put  forth  embodying  resistance  to  every  hostile 
“  element  pitted,  or  adverse  influence  at  work,  against  the  social  progress  and 
“  national  individuality  of  Ireland,  and  a  programme  of  practical  labour  for  the 
“  general  welfare  of  our  country  be  adopted,  resting  upon  first  principles  and 
“  those  wants  and  desires  which  have  a  first  claim  upon  the  consideration  of 
“  Irishmen,  such  a  platform  if  put  forth,  not  to  suit  a  particular  party,  but  to 
“  embrace  all  that  is  earnest  and  desirous  among  our  people  for  labour  in  the 
“  vineyard  of  Ireland’s  common  good,  a  great  national  desire  would  be  gratified 
“  and  an  immense  stride  be  taken  towards  the  goal  of  each  Irishman’s  hopes.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  I  come  to  the  proposals  which  have  been  already  read  by  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  but  as  they  are  not  very  long  I  will  trouble  your  Lordships  with 
them  again : — 

“  1st.  The  first  and  indispensable  requisite  in  a  representative  of  Ireland  in 
“  the  Parliament  of  England  to  be  a  public  profession  of  his  belief  in  the 
“  inalienable  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  self-government,  and  recognition  of  the 
“  fact  that  want  of  self-government  is  the  chief  want  of  Ireland. 

“  2nd  An  exclusive  Irish  representation,  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  Ireland 
“  to  the  world  in  the  light  of  her  people’s  opinions  and  national  aspirations, 

“  together  with  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  Government  upon  every 
“  prejudiced  or  coercive  policy. 

“  3rd.  A  demand  for  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  land  system  by 
**  such  a  thorough  change  as  would  prevent  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  from  being 
“  its  victims  in  the  future ;  this  change  to  take  the  form  of  a  system  of  small 
“  proprietorships,  similar  to  what  at  present  obtains  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
“  Prussia,  such  land  to  be  purchased  or  held  directly  from  the  State.  To  ground 
“  this  demand  upon  the  reasonable  fact  that,  as  the  land  of  Ireland  formerly 
“  belonged  to  the  people  (being  but  nominally  held  in  trust  for  them  by  chiefs 
“  or  heads  of  clans  elected  for  that  among  other  purposes)  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
“  Government  to  give  compensation  to  the  landlords  for  taking  back  that  which 
“  -was  bestowed  upon  their  progenitors  after  being  stolen  from  the  people,  in 
“  order  that  the  State  can  again  become  the  custodian  of  the  land  for  the 
“  people  owners. 

“  4th.  Legislation  for  the  encouragement  of  Irish  industries,  development  of 
“  Ireland’s  natural  resources,  substitution,  as  much  as  practicable,  of  cultivation 
for  grazing,  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  protection  of  Irish  fisheries,  and 
“  improvement  of  peasant  dwellings. 

“  5th.  Assimilation  of  the  county  to  the  borough  franchise,  and  reform  of 
“  the  grand  jury  laws,  as  also  those  affecting  convention  in  Ireland.” 

I  told  your  Lordships  yesterday  that  at  this  time  it  was  impossible  to  hold  con¬ 
vention  in  Ireland,  owing  to  some  law  which,  I  think,  came  into  operation  in  1812  ; . 
but  this  was  repealed  in  1879  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  the  first  exercise  of  the 
right  to  hold  convention  in  Ireland  since  the  Act  of  Union,  or  at  all  events,  since  1812, 
was  in  Castlebar  on  the  16th  August  L879,  when  I  called  a  convention  which  established 
the  Land  League  of  Mill. 

Then  I  go  on,  my  Lords, — 

“  6th.  A  national  solicitude  on  the  question  of  education  by  vigorous  efforts 
“  for  improving  and  advancing  the  same,  together  with  every  precaution  to  be 
■“  taken  against  it  being  made  an  additional  one. 

•“  7th.  The  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  carry  arms.” 
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Now  my  Lords,  this  was  the  programme  which  I  put  forward  practically  in  all  the 
speeches  that  I  delivered  in  the  United  States  when  I  was  there  m  1878,  but  the  speech 
was  not  printed  in  full  where  I  had  spoken  it  until  I  came  to  Boston,  then  I  simply 
handed  the  manuscript  to  the  editor,  and  it  appears  in  full  in  the  “  Boston  1  ilot.  1 
finished  the  speech  as  follows  : — 

“  No  party  has  a  right  to  call  itself  national  which  neglects  resorting  to  all 
«  and  every  justifiable  means  to  end  the  frightful  misery  under  which  our  land- 
“  crushed  people  groan.  It  is  exhibiting  a  callous  indifference  to  the  state  of 
“  social  degradation  to  which  the  power  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland  has  sunk  oui 

“  peasantry  to  ask  them  to  ‘  plod  on  in  sluggish  misery  from  sire  to  son,  from  age 

“  to  a  cm,’  until  we,  by  force  of  party,  shall  free  the  country.  <  It  is  playing  the 
“  part&of  the  Levite,  who  passed  by  the  man  plundered  by  thieves.  It  is  seeing 

“  a  helpless  creature  struggling  against  suffocation  in  a  ditch,  and  making  no 

“  immediate  effort  to  save  him.  If  we  refuse  to  play  the  part  of  the  good 
“  Samaritan  to  those  who  have  fallen  among  robber  landlords  other  Irishmen  will 
“  not  The  cry  has  gone  forth,  ‘  Down  with  the  land  system  that  has  cursed  and 
“  depopulated  ‘Ireland,’  and  this  slogan  cry  of  war  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
«  Constitutionalists.  In  the  name  of  the  common  good  of  our  country,  its  honour, 

“  interests,  social,  and  political,  let  the  two  great  Irish  parties  agree  to  differ  on 
“  party  principles  while  emulating  each  other  in  service  to  our  mipoveiisued  people. 

«  Let  each  endeavour  to  find  points  upon  which  they  can  agree  instead  of  trying 
“  to  discover  quibbles  whereon  to  differ.  Let  a  centre  platform  be  adopted  resting 
“  on  a  broad,  generous,  and  comprehensive  nationalism  which  will  invite  every 
“  earnest  Irishman  upon  it.  The  manhood  strength  of  Ireland  could  then  become 
“  an  irresistible  power  standing  ready  at  its  post  while  the  whole  Irish  race  at  its 
“  back,  rallying  to  the  support  of  such  a  platform,  would  cry  : 

“We  want  the  land  that  bore  us ! 

“  We’ll  make  that  want  our  chorus  ; 

“  And  we’ll  have  it  yet,  tho’  hard  to  get, 

“  By  the  heavens  bending  o’er  us.” 

My  Lords,  when  we  consider  how  comparatively  tame  such  a  programme  as  this 
would  seem'  to  Irish-Americans,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  listen  to  projected 
military  raids  on  Canada,  and  told  to  look  forward  to  an  armed  invasion  of  Ireland 
as  the  only  policy  worthy  of  support  from  exiled  Irishmen,  it  required  no  little  (though 
it  may  be  egotistical  to  say  so)  moral  courage  to  advocate  under  such  conditions  a 
constitutional  line  of  action  involving  a  compromise  with  England  upon  the  national 
and  land  question.  There  was  neither  dynamite  nor  a  propaganda  of  terrorism  in  these 
proposals.  Several  of  them  are  now  in  line  with  the  policy  of  both  English  parties 
towards  Ireland,  though  at  the  time  when  this  programme  was  put  forward,  the  feeling 
in  England  was  not  so  marked  in  favour  of  such  a  change  in  the  land  system  of  Ireland 
as  it  Is  now.-  It  is  significant,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  O’Donovan  Rossa  was  as 
antagonistic  to  the  plan  of  reform  thus  put  forward  as  was  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Lowther,  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  who  shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
land  agitation  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  denounced  its  abettors  as  favouring  communism 
and  confiscation.  The  Boston  speech,  however,  was  but  a  tentative  pronouncement  of 
individual  views,  eliciting  the  approval  of  prominent  Irish-Americans  it  is  true,  but  at 
the  same  time  exciting  the  adverse  criticism  of  others  who  deemed  it  to  be  a  departure 
from  the  true  path  of  Irish  independence. 

Your  Lordships  will  have  observed  with  reference  to  this  speech,  that  it  did  not 
propose  any  alliance  whatever  between  extremists  and  parliamentarians.  It  outlined 
a  new  policy,  and  it  was  as  plainly  as  possible  indicated  that  such  a  policy  could  only 
be  carried  out  in  Ireland  upon  constitutional  lines.  And,  my  Lords,  when  it  is  taken 
into  account  that  such  a  plan  of  public  action  was  propounded  before  Irish-Americans 
who  had  never  before  been  asked  to  support  any  movement  that  was  not  based  upon 
physical  force  and  rebellion,  I  think  an  impartial  judgment  upon  what  I  have  read 
would  define  its  meaning  to  be  an  effort  on  my  part  to  substitute  an  open  agitation 
for  secret  conspiracy  as  the  best  and  surest  means  of  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the 
Irish  race  the  world  over  in  a  movement  for  the  social  welfare  and  political  advantage 
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of  Ire1  and  Such,  in  fact,  has  been  my  endeavouur  on  each  of  my  visits  to  America, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  I  have  largely  succeeded  in  my  exertions  To  so  succeed,  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  associate  in  public  meetings  and  at  conventions  with  men  who 
were  members  of  revolutionary  organisations.  I  would  to-morrow,  if  invited,  attend 
»  of  Irishmen,  no  matter  how  extreme,  on  the  one  hand,  or  Conservative  on 
th'  other,  and  endeavour  by  fair  argument,  to  induce  them  to  accept  and  support  a 
policy  which  had  for  object  the  greatest  attainable  unity  among  men  of  the  Irish  race 
it  home  and  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  winning  by  open  and  common-sense  means  the 
greatest  measure  of  relief  from  Irish  landlordism  and  Dublin  Castle  Government  that 
could  be  got  for  the  people  of  Ireland  from  the  people  of  England. 

And  now,  my  Lords,  I  think  I  have  effectively  disposed  of  the  more  personal  part  of 
the  third  special  charge  contained  in  the  particulars  served  upon  me  by  the  Times. 

The  “  alliance  ”  which  I  was  charged  with  being  mainly  instrumental  m  bringing 
about  was  never  made,  and,  consequently,  never  existed.  _  I  had  no  authority  from 
Mr  Parnell  or  any  other  leader,  constitutional  or  otherwise,  m  Ireland  to  negotiate 
any  such  alliance  as  that  alleged  between  physical  and  moral  force  parties.  What 
John  Devoy  proposed  and  what  I  have  said  in  my  American  speeches  stand  on  their  own 
merits  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  ever  receive  the  Devoy  message,  and  my  outline  of  policy  m 
the  Boston  speech  was  an  argument  and  an  inducement  addressed  to  physical  force  revo¬ 
lutionists  and  the  Americar-Irish  generally  to  support  a  programme  of  reform  for  Ireland 
which  was  to  occupy  a  neutral  position  between  the  Home  Rule  and  revolutionary 
parties  This  was  a  “  New  Departure,”  but  it  was  not  the  “  New  Departure  proposed 
by  Devoy,  which  sought  to  dictate  to  Mr.  Parnell  the  terms  upon  which  its  advocates 
would  consent  to  support  him.  The  “  Times  ”  alleges,  among  its  other  charges,  that 
the  movement  led  by  Mr.  Parnell  has  been  controlled,  or  has  had  its  policy  shaped  by 
tVin  America,  whose  sole  political  aim  was  the  complete  separation  of  Ireland  from 
Fno-land  and  whose  plans  for  this  revolutionary  purpose  included  the  employment  of 
S  andl  recourse  to  assassination.  The  efforts  at  proof  of  this  al  egation  are 
about  he^ weakest  ever  attempted  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  “Times”  argument 
amounts  to  this:  Because  some  six  or  eight  men  of  pronounced  revolutionary 
principles  have  met  Mr.  Parnell,  myself,  and  other  Land  League  leaders,  when  m 
America  in  connexion  with  the  meetings  and  lectures  of  these  gentlemen  and  because 
such  extremists,  in  common  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  of  Irish  birth  and 
parentage  in  the  United  States,  who  are  not  extremists,  have  joined  the  Land  League, 
and  contributed  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  movement,  therefore  reasons  the  writer 
of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  Mr.  Parnell  has  become  the  puppet  of  John  Devoy  and 
John  Knnwty.  while  Mr.  Davitt  is  the  willing  tool  of  Patrick  Ford.  Priests 
doctors,  lawyers,  merchants  by  the  hundred,  have  joined  the  Land  League  and 
eiven  Mr  Parnell  a  kindred  support  in  every  state  of  the  union,  and  it  would 
po  more  ridiculous  to  connect  himself  and  his  party  with  the  professions  and 
callings  thus  represented  by  his  tens  of  thousands  of  allies  and  friends,  as  to 
attempt  to  do  so  with  the  ulterior  objects  of  a  half-dozen  of  extremists  who  have 
identified  themselves  with  the  American  branch  of  the  movement  which  Mr.  Darnell 
leads.  In  the  50  or  more  meetings  addressed  by  Mr.  Parnell  when  in  the  United 
States  in  1880  he  must  have  come  into  contact,  more  or  less  intimately,  with 
at  least  500  people  at  each  meeting.  The  money  forwarded  by  him  co  Mand  for 
purposes  of  relief  as  a  result  of  those  meetings  was  upwards  of  50,000L,  while  some 
2o  000L  more  was  contributed  through  his  appeals  and  exertions  for  the  Land  Leag  e. 
This  immense  sum  could  never  have  been  raised  from  any  section  m  Irish-Ameiic.  n 
politics.  Mr.  Parnell  appealed  to  everyone  in  America  who  sympathised  with  Irela  d 
in  its  then  condition  ;  and  those  who  responded  with  their  subscriptions,  or  went  to 
his  meetings,  or  came  into  personal  contact  with  him  or  joined  the  League,  must  have 
remembered  90  men  of  moderate  views  to  10  extremists.  The  very  converse  of  the 
Times  ”  allegation  is  what  has  resulted  from  Mr.  Parnell  s  first  visit  to  America 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League  there,  as  has  been  abundantly  sbojvn  before 
this  tribunal.  It  is  Mr.  Parnell  who  has  won  over  the  vast  majority  of  men  who  had 
hitherto  believed  in  Fenian  raids  on  Canada,  and  suicidal  eflorts  at  insurrection  m 
Ireland.  A  conspicuous  proof  of  this  is  manifest  now  to  the  whole  world  m  the 
changed  feeling  among  Irish- Americans  on  the  Home  Rule  question,  lu  18/8  ami 
1879°  the  language  of  the  “Irish  World”  was  uncompromising  towards  the  late 
Mr.  Butt’s  Home  Rule  programme.  Attempts  to  organise  active  support  foi  In,  1 
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constitutional  movements  among  the  American  Irish  had  always  failed  hitherto.  Now 
however,  the  proposal  to  settle  the  Irish  question  on  the  basis  of  a  federal  union  with 
England  commands  the  assent  and  goodwill  of  99  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  race  in  the 
United  States.  Of  all  the  triumphs  achieved  by  Mr.  Parnell  since  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  Irish  people— and  the  future  historian  of  these  countries  must,  in  justice, 
accord  him  not  a  few— the  victory  which  he  has  won  over  the  strong  passion  and 
revengeful  feeling  which  previously  characterised  Irish-A merman  sentiments  towards 
England  will  not  be  the  least  in  fruitful  results,  not  alone  to  Ireland  and  Great  Britain, 
but  to  the  great  republican  commonwealth  which  has  been  built  up  beyond  the  Atlantic 
by  the  industry,  genius,  and  wisdom  of  England,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  emigrants 
from  these  islands. 

It  is,  of  course,  what  might  be  expected  from  the  accusers  of  Mr.  Parnell,  but  not 
what  should  be  the  duty  of  fair  opponents,  to  ignore  the  part  which  he  and 
Mr.  Dillon  played  in  this  tour  in  the  interests  of  that  greatest  of  all  virtues,  charity. 
They  did  not  confine  themselves  to  a  purely  political  propaganda.  The  cause  espoused 
by  the  Land  League  was  advocated  at  each  meeting  it  is  true ;  but  so  likewise  was 
the  cause  of  a  starving  peasantry  in  the  then  afflicted  districts  of  Ireland.  No  less  a 
sum  than  50  000/.  was  raised  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  personal  appeals  during  those  sixty 
days  for  the  succour  of  a  half-starved  peasantry  at  home.  It  was  not  merely  by  vocal 
pleading  that  this  was  accomplished,  though  this  was  done  at  every  gathering,  great 
or  small,  which  he  addressed.  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Dillon  went  round,  hat  in  hand,  at 
all  their'  meetings,  personally  soliciting  the  contributions  of  their  audiences  for  the 
relief  of  the  distress.  The  writer  of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  has  prudently  ignored 
this  feature  of  Mr  Parnell’s  mission  to  America.  The  “  Times,”  with  none  of  the 
magnanimity  which  should  characterise  an  honourable  political  adversary,  refuses 
to  recognise  anything  in  Mr.  Parnell  but  what  its  prejudice  dictates;  and  whether  he 
is  engaged  in  a  labour  of  benevolence  along  with  a  political  propaganda  m  America, 
or  striving  to  redress  his  country’s  grievances  in  Ireland  or  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  is  looked  upon  and  represented  as  being  dominated  only  by  a  treasonable 
and  criminal  purpose,  in  league  with  the  enemies  of  England,  and  the  fees  of  social 
order.  This  investigation  will  exhibit  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  light  of  his  actual  labours  since 
he  became  the  leaders  of  his  people,  and  thought  it  is  not  pretended  that  he  has  been 
exempt  from  faults  and  ambiguities  incidental  to  political  leadership  in  every  country, 
it  will  be  shown  that  he  is  the  exact  reverse  of  what  the  “  Times  ”  has  painted  him, 
and  be  proved  that  his  governing  purpose,  and  his  labours  from  the  beginning,  were 
the  welfare  of  Ireland,  secured  on  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  Question,  which  would  be 
mutually  advantageous  to  both  the  Empire  and  Ireland. 

Now,  my  Lords,  apart  from  my  supposed  agency,  the  “  limes”  has  endeavoured  to 
prove  in  two  ways  the  existence  of  this  alleged  alliance  between  what  it  calls  “  the 
party  of  violence  in  America  ”  and  Mr.  Parnell’s  party  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
has  failed,  disastrously  to  its  case  and  itself  in  one  attempt ;  and  its  effort  in  the  other 
is  only  less  conspicuously  a  failure,  because  there  is  no  dramatic  incident  associated 
with  the  newspaper  readings  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  its  second  line  of 
attack.  Pio-ott’s  letters,  with  their  author’s  story  about  Clan-na-Gael  agents  meeting 
him  in  Paris  and  selling  him  the  proofs  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  complicity  in  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders,  was  the  first  gospel  of  accusation  preached  by  the  prophets  of  Printing  House 
Square.  This  they  stuck  to  with  the  tenacity  of  fanaticism  until  the  flight  and 
confession  of  the  forger.  From  page  91  to  103  of  the  proceedings  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter, 
the  Attorney-General  laboured  with  all  his  great  ability  to  establish  the  genuineness  of 
these  letters;  demonstrating  by  their  language,  the  contemporary  events  which  their 
contents  commented  upon,  and  by  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  signature,  that 
these  documents  proved  a  criminal  alliance  between  Mr.  Parnell  and  American 
Invincibles.  And  said  the  learned  Attorney  : — 

“  Cost  what  it  may  to  the  “  Times  ”  .  .  .  .  they  will  not  expose  one  of 
“  the  several  persons  from  whom  these  documents  were  obtained,  at  the  risk 
•“  which  they  know  to  be  a  real  risk,  that  many  hours  would  not  elapse  from  the 
“  time  of  their  names  being  given  before  they  would  be  in  active  and  positive 
danger  to  their  lives.” 
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T,  ,  , ,  „  ,„n„,  unscrupulous  instruction  was  never  given  to  counsel  than  that 

Probably  a  more  u  P  Attorney.General  for  England  to  take  such  a  position 
which  induced  Her  Us |  y  J  it  insinuated  that  the  documents  were 

with  regard  to  these  letter^  we^  sus„ioion  £rom  this  wretched 

procured  from  sever ral P  ■  H  ton  and  his  co-conspirators  in  the  “Times” 
creature  who  was  then  known i  to  ,ettcre>  for  it  Js  00,ne  to  my  knowledge, 

"h  RgotrseS:  that^m  confessed  to  her  that  he  had  told  the  “  Times”— 

(The  President.)  I  cannot  have  that. 

(Mr.  Davitt  )  x  thought  I  of  any  fact  of  that  kind. 

(The  President^  I  c“n  insist  n;  saying  that.  It  can  be  proved  by  me  and  proved 
(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  sha  ,  80  illegal  a  position  as  that  assumed  by  the 

elsewhere.  An  e  forward  the  plea,  worthy  in  every  way  of  his  clients,  that 

Attorney-General  He  p  t  t  letters  were  given,  their  lives  would  be  taken  by, 

,f  the  names  of  the  ten  *  Attorney-General,  “  The  men  who  were  connected  with 

to  use  the  words  of  the  le  ^  T0/ked  0ut  their  own  infamy,  and  the  proof  of 
the  Land  League  •  Invincibles  and  Extremists  of  America,  with  which 

Mr.  Parnell'S  and  the  service  of  the  “  Times.”  was 

Pigott  forged  with  the  mo  y  t  confessed  his  crime.  But  if  your  Lordship 

reluctantly  abandoned  ™  Rusfell’s  demand  that  Pigott  should  be  put  into  the 

bad  not  backed  up  M^ll mssehl ^  wa8  spared  to  endorse  the 'opinions 

witness-box  before  the  li  X  handwriting  to  bo  Mr.  Parnell’s  writing, 

of  O’Shea  and  Delaney,  an  I  induced  Pigott  to  depart  a  little  earlier  for  Spain, 

the  enterprising  vindication  of  Mr.  Parnell  from  complicity  in 

and  so  have  preien  P  attempt  of  the  accusers  to  fasten  upon 

these  infamous  letters.  Thus  faded  the^.^  courPses  with  the  party  of  violence  in 
Mr.  Parnell  the  gudt  of  comp •  J  ig  more  varied  in  form  and  more  general  m 

America.  Their  attempted  se  <  [^ony  but  on  careful  examination  it  becomes  just 

character  than  Pigott  s  cone  j  ■  nothing  in  comparison  as  to  baseness  of  purpose, 
as  baseless  m  foundation,  arguments  addressed  by  the  accusers 

Before  meeting  and  answerigth^  ^  att0  ^  sec0  ldar/  proof  I  will  introduce 

to  sustain  the  allegations  supp  /  •  America  with  whom  I  have  had  contact  m 

to  your  Lordships  the  prominent f™ ™jwi I  planned  the  so-called  union 
my  various  visits,  and  with  som  Parnell's  party,  Mr.  James  J.  McCafferty, 

or  compact  between  the  Clan-na-Giml  and  Mr  Parnell  8  p  y^  League.  He  was 

of  Lowell,  Massachussets,  was  the 6^"  at  Tranior  Hall,  New  fork,  in  June 
elected  at  the  first  com  en  1  ^  present  as  representing  the  Land  League  of 

1880.  Mr.  John  Dillon  a  P  jyj-  q afferty’s  qualifications  for  the  post  to 

Ireland.  I  confess  I  am  ignorant  of  Mr^McOafleri fceing  advancJ in  hi8 

which  he  was  then  appoin  .  supposed  to  be  the  handsomest  man  in  New 

favour  was  the  interesting  one  that  h  >  3^“ward  b  a  pre3ldent  the  decision  of 
England ;  and  as  this  recommendatKin  was  puttarwa^  to  ;ts  fancy.  Anyhow, 

the  convention  must  have  beon  <|utl^  o£  the  office  had  less  attraction  for 

whether  it  was  the  ig  y  fowDer’s  poem,  “  did  nothing  with  a  deal  of  skill,’ 
ami  nothing  either  for  the  “Times  "to  allege  against  or  the  defence 

to  record  in  favour  central  secretary  of  the  Auxiliary  League  of 

America?  «“d as  l  have  already  told 1  your  LoiMsh.ps  m  Into  hZd  fathe 

the  League  was  entirely  m  my  evidence  the  constitution  and  rules 

following  December.  I  have  read  and  put  m  as^ev  by  me>  and  which 

of  the  American  Land  League,  w  After  my  departure  from  America  the 

I  circulated  throughout  ^^^Conne^ut,  L  treasurer  of  the  League, 
Bev.  Lawrence  \\  alsh,  or  d  tbe  organisation  was  subject  to  his 

assumed  also  the  duties  of  centra  s  y»  transmit  their  moneys  through  the 

control,  at  least  those  branches  which i  did  ^ot  t~t  the  £  ^  at 

“  Irish  World,”  until  January  1881,  when  a\^onfVX10orc,anisatioi.  In  the  official 

Buffalo,  Mr.  Collins  of  llos  on  was  e  C  account  of°the  administration  of  the 

report  of  the  Buffalo  Convention  there  s  a  full  ^ount  0  t  bia  recei  ts 

‘maTIdViSf^^ach  of  the  official  reports  of  League 
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conventions,  either  put  in  as  evidence  or  in  my  possession,  there  is  a  similar  statement 
nf  all  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  American  Leagues,  copies  of  which  1  shall  be 
very  happy  to  give  Sir  Henry  James.  There  is  an  account  of  all  the  receipts  and 

expenditure  of  the  American  League.  ^  , 

Now  the  second  amongst  the  prominent  men  was  General  Collins  ot  .Boston. 

Mr  Patrick  Collins,  Congressman,  lawyer,  and  general,  presided  over  the  first  Lane 
Leae-ue  Convention  held  in  America,  and  became  the  second  president  of  the  organi¬ 
sation.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  connect  Mr.  Collins  with  any  secret  revolutionary 
bodv  or  to  impugn  the  contention  of  the  defence  that  he  was  from  the  first,  and  is 
still  the  recognised  leader  of  what  has  been  called,  and  truly  so  named,  the  Conservative 
elements  in  the  American  Leagues.  Mr.  Collins  is  a  politician  of  American  reputation. 
He  is  one  of  the  recognised  leaders  of  one  of  the  two  great  American  parties,  the 
Democratic  party.  It  was  this  gentleman  who  was  unanimously  chosen  to  preside  over 
the  National  Democratic  Convention  of  last  year  which  nominated  Mr.  Grover 
Cleveland  for  a  second  term  president,  and  to  General  Collins  was  deputed  the  duty  .by 
the  said  convention  to  convey  to  the  then  occupant  of  the  White  House  the  notification 
of  the  official  Act  of  the  convention.  There  was  no  better  known  or  more  widely 
esteemed  citizen  in  Boston  than  the  gifted  and  genial  orator,  statesman  lawyer,  and 
patriot  who  ruled  over  the  American  Land  League  from  the  Buffalo  Convention  of 
January  1881  to  that  of  Washington  in  1882.  Nothing  has  been  proved  or  attempted 
to  be  proved  here  against  Mr.  Collins  except  a  moderation  of  language  and  a 
restraining  influence  of  action  singularly  in  harmony  with  as  kind  and  as  true  a  heart 
and  as  -ovial  a  disposition  as  dame  Nature  ever  endowed  an  Irishman  with  1  do  not 
at  the  moment  recall  what  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  spy  Beach  of  Mr  Collins ; 
but  if  your  Lordships  could  imagine  a  private  of  a  militia  corps  who  would  be  drummed 
out  of  lbs  regiment  as  a  disgrace  to  its  records  entising  the  character  of  a  General 
Gordon  for  want  of  heroism  at  Kartoum  you  could  then  picture  the  value  which 
American  public  opinion  will  set  upon  Beach’s  estimate  of  Mr.  Collins  of  Boston. 

The  next  prominent  man  whose  name  was  mentioned  was  Mr.  James  Mooney,  ot 
Buffalo  the  third  president  of  the  American  League.  I  will  not  be  absolutely  certain 
whether  I  am  correct  in  this  or  not,  but  my  recollection  is  that  he  had  some  hesitancy 
whether  Mr  Mooney  was  Clan-na-Gael  or  not — anyhow  I  speak  of  him  as  I  know  him. 
He  is  a  business  man  of  undoubted  capacity,  and  well  and  favourably  known  in  his  native 
citv  Like  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  he  is,  I  believe,  an  American  citizen  of  Irish 
p arenta "e — that  is,  born  in  America.  It  can  be  nothing,  I  maintain,  but  transmitted 
honest  love  of  Ireland  which  could  induce  such  men,  whether  Clan-na-Gaelers  or 
Leao-uers  to  manifest  Irish  patriotism  while  born  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  American 
citizenship.  A  sliam  sentiment  of  nationality  would  never  live  in  this  way  m  a  country 
where  law  and  liberty  know  no  class  or  racial  distinctions,  and  where,  the  sons  of 
Irishmen  are  born  co-equal  heirs  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state  with  the  lineal 

descendants  of  the  fathers  of  American  independence.  . 

Mr  Mooney’s  administration  of  the  League  covered  the  period  from  the  Washington 
Convention  of  February  1882  to  the  merging  of  the  land  into  the  National  League  at 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  April  1883.  No  speech  or  act  of  Mr.  Mooney’s  has 
been,  referred  to  by  the  “  Times  ”  which  can  in  any  way  justify  its  charges  against  the 
Auxiliary  League  organisations  of  America. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  next  prominent  Irishman  that  I  have  been  identified  with, 
Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  the  fourth  president  of  the  American  League,  I  have  in  the 
witness-box  put  on  record  my  opinion  of  that  gentleman.  I  know  that  he  has  been 
charged  here  and  elsewhere  with  grave  crimes.  His  character  has  been  commented 
upon  by  a  person  who  has  not  very  much  character  to  boast  of  himself  except  in  his 
capacity  as  a  spy.  I  will  speak  of  Mr.  Sullivan  as  I  know  him  from  having  met  him 
repeatedly  in  Chicago,  through  having  heard  him  spoken  of  by  men  of  all  classes  in 
America  with  whom  I  have  associated,  men  who  would  not  on  any  account  have 
anythin"  to  do  with  Mr.  Sullivan  if  he  was  guilty  of  any  of  the  charges  that  have 
been  made  against  him  by  this  spy  Beach  or  by  his  traducers  in  “  Parnellism  and 

Crime.” 

Mr.  Sullivan  became  president  of  the  National  League  of  America  at  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  in  1883.  Whether  he  was  or  was  not  then  a  member  or  official  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  affirm,  he  was  not  elected  to  the  head  of  the 
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American  League  on  account  of  any  connexion  with  a  secret  organisation.  At  that 
convention  he  "steadfastly  declined  the  nomination  of  the  League  presidency  until  the 
clerical  and  conservative  forces  at  the  convention  joined  in  the  general  movement  for 
his  election.  Now,  it  is  obvious  to  every  mind  not  closed  to  the  reasoning  of  common 
sense  that  if  the  priests  and  moderates  at  the  convention  believed  Mr.  Sullivan  to  be 
the  nominee  of  the  Glan-na-Gael,  they  would  have  stood  out  strenuously  against  him. 
The  converse  of  this  would  be  as  unlikely  as  to  expect  a  Primrose  Habitation  to  admit 
me  as  one  of  its  members.  That  Mr.  Sullivan  was  not  elected  League  president  on 
Clan-na-Gael  principles  is  demonstrated  as  clear  as  day.  from  both  the  official  records 
of  the  convention  and  the  contemporary  newspaper  reports. 

It  is  not  denied— not  denied  by  me— that  Clan-na-Gael  men  were  present  as 
individuals  at  that,  and  previous,  and  at  subsequent  League  conventions.  We  have 
never  denied  the  fact— at  least  I  have  not— nay,  more,  it  would  have  been  a  policy 
which  I  would  have  at  once  opposed  if  any  effort  had  been  made  to  exclude  men  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  as  Irishmen  or  Americans  from  becoming  members  of  our  League 
organisation.  Both  in  Ireland  and  in  America,  from  the  very  inception  of  the  Land 
League,  it  has  certainly  been  my  desire  and  effort  to  bring  into  our  movement  every 
man" of  the  Irish  race,  whether  Fenian  or  Orangeman,  who  could  help  in  the  task  ot 
bringing  this  suicidal  Anglo-Irish  struggle  to  a  close,  and  thereby  bring  peace,  and 
some  chance  of  prosperity,  to  an  unfortunate  country.  Mr.  Parnell  tried  a  great  and 
a  (do-antic  political  experiment  when  he  planned  a  world-wide  natural  movement  and 
appealed  to  revolutionists  on  the  one  hand,  and  Conservative  Nationalists  on  the  other, 
to  meet  upon  a  neutral  platform,  from  which  a  strong  but  practical  appeal  could  be 
made  to  English  sense  of  justice  and  England’s  selfish  interests,  and  he  would  be 
unworthy  of  the  great  idea  which  shaped  his  policy  if  he  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Land  League  men  of  the  stamp  of  Alexander  Sullivan.  All  that  the  leaders  of  the  Land 
and  National  Leagues  were  called  upon  to  guard  against  was  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  principles  or  platform  of  tbeir  organisation  to  be  tampered  with  or  changed  from 
their  constitutional  character,  and  to  prevent  their  movement  from  being  turned  to 
illegal  purposes.  This  they  have  successfully  done,  save  when  the  Liberal  Government 
of  1881  ran  the  League  leaders  into  prison  for,  among  other  reasons,  to  give  revo¬ 
lutionary  opponents  of  the  League  a  better  chance  of  smashing  its  branches  throughout 
Ireland  and  for  whatever  disorder  and  bloodshed  occurred  in  Ireland  after  the 
suppression  of  the  League  in  October  1881,  I  hold,  and  have  always  held,  the  Castle 
advisers  of  the  Liberal  Ministry  of  the  day  morally  responsible.  Except  in  this 
instance,  and  for  the  reasons  stated,  the  leaders  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  movement  have  never 
relaxed  their  hold  upon  the  principles  which  governed  the  League  organisations  m 
Ireland  and  America,  and  those  organisations  have  been  held  to  the  lines  laid  down 
at  the  conventions  or  conferences  which  called  these  bodies  into  existence. 

\t  the  Philadelphia  Convention  the  platform  and  plans  of  reform  which  had  been 
adopted  at  the  conference  of  the  17th  of  October  1882  in  Dublin,  and  which  platform, 
as  I  told  your  Lordship  this  morning,  were  adversely  criticised  by  Mr.  lord  m  the 
“  Irish  World,”  were  unanimously  endorsed  and  printed  with  the  official  record  of  the 
convention,  which  record  has  been  handed  in  as  evidence.  The  spirit  in  which 
Mr  Sullivan  accepted  and  carried  out  the  duties  of  the  presidency  of  the  National 
League  of  America  will  be  justly  appreciated  by  a  perusal  of  an  article  which  he 
contributed  to  the  “  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  of  January  1884  while  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  League  organisation.  With  your  Lordship  a  permission  I  will 
quote  the  concluding  sentences  of  this  article. 

“  The  National  League  in  America,”  said  Mr.  Sullivan  in  the  concluding  page, 
“  and  the  societies  affiliated  with  it= — the  rlemperance,  Charitable,  Mutual  Benefit, 
“  Military,  and  other  societies,— do  still  more  to  render  the  Irish  in  the  United 
“  States  more  useful  men,  and  therefore  more  useful  citizens.  It  is  difficult  for 
“  an  American  to  realise  how  thoroughgoing  and  how  complete  are  the 
mischievous  influences  of  political  misrule  in  Ireland.  Let  him  contemplate 
“  a  country  without  foundries,  without  factories,  without  mills,  without  workshops, 
“  without  elevators  or  granaries,  without  shipping,  without  industrial  arts.  His 
“  imagination  will  be  subject  to  a  severe  strain.  Let  him  contemplate  such  a 
country  overawed  by  soldiery,  its  people  cowed  by  ubiquitous  police,  the  right 
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..  of  public  assembly  almost  permanently  suspended,  religious  hatreds  spasmoj 

::  ani 

I:  they3  have  tWoSm^s  7^  and  competilm  bare  been 

:: 

„  “  Maid  has  always  been  a  nnsfortune  for  the  mass  of  the  people  because 

-  K~f£l  X*= 

:  £s‘S  «£»  si£:s=G^ 

“  frugality.  All  help »  tc >  diminish pauperism  -  thejnitod  I ^  widows, 

“  has  ,ts  own  treas"I7  1‘  their  ornhans.  To  keep  the  treasuries  full,  the 
-<  men^rtTenyTheZelves  indulgences  to  which  they  wool ^  otha™6  ™8°rts 
“  Thus  the  societies  imP-e  hea  th  P^te  v.rtue,  »  i  render  a„  ^ 

I SSrtit  si's  r ru.  t=i£C£ 

::  “S.  S3  '“i  *■■ 

<«  eomected  from  the  politics  of  Ireland  ;  and  thus  in  still  another  way  they  are 
“  educating,  mformin|  and  rehning 

:  “7to TaTother practical  a/d  useful  knowledge  which  it  would  be  utterly 
“  impossible  for  many  of*  them,  working  all  day  and  at  night  weary  to  acquire 

::  s=a^j^£3aar Jras  »r= 

“  and  betterhmeriean  citizens.  Instead,  therefore^  being  a  menace  to  Amer  ca 
“  institutions,  the  Irish  National  League  in  the  United  States  is  a  benefit  to  the 

“  Republic.” 

XT  t  rvrrl  iPp  npxt  nrominent  man  in  America  with  whom  I  was  identified  is 

Row,  my  ,  fripndshiD  I  had  the  honour  to  possess  before  he  went  to  America 
a  ffpS£n>S  president  of  the  Arne, lan  League.  Of  Mr.  Egan  1  find 
Mr.  ratnc  g  ’  .  1  f  ,v  because  my  intimacy  has  been  so  close— I  may 

ilrraSm  at  I^y of7.m murt  be UenceS  by  this  fact.  Sir  Charles 

Russell  has  spoken  of  him  what  his  friends  among  those  who  are  the  accused  here 
Russell  has  spoke  representative.  I  endorse  every  word  so  well  expressed 

fhTve  known  Mr.  fgan  since  my  release  from  prison  in  1877.  His  was  the  first  hand 

extended  to  welcome  me  when  I  landed  at  Kingstown  a  free  man  on  Ireland  s  shores 

I  have  known  him  as  well  and  as  intimately  as  any  man  could  know  another  from 

time  he  assumed  the  treasurership  of  the  Land  League  until  the  present  hour,  and  that 

record  could  stand  the  closest  possible  scrutiny  from  any  fair  tribunal  m  any  part  of 
record  coma  sianu  ^  the  k(  Times  »  with  the  greatest  crimes  that  could 

beeimputed  to  any  man,  He  las  do  charged  on  the  forged  testimony  of  a  self-confessed 
villain  It  has  been  imputed  that  he  fled  from  justice  when  he  left  Ireland  m  1883, 
and  the  paper  which  says  this  now  printed  the  following  statement  two  years  ago, 
which  directly  contradicts  the  “  Times’  ”  allegation  as  regards  the  flight,  and  explains 
Mr.  Egan’s  removal  from  Ireland  to  America.  He  states.lhe  notice  c >r  f^tnict 
„  .nthor  rtaner  about  Mr.  Egan,  at  that  time  appeared  in  the  limes.  1  will  as 
permVssioX  quote  it  here  if  order  that  the  “  Times  ”  may  be  made  to  contrad.ct  what 
It  charged  Intel  against  Mr.  Egan.  The  statement  appears  in  the  limes 
21st  April  1S77. 
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( Sir  Henry  James.)  That  is  original  matter  ? 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  Yes,  it  is  page  6,  columns  1  and  2,  it  is  headed  “  The  Alleged 

Flight  of  Mr.  Egan,”  and  it  begins - 

( The  President.)  1887  ? 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  1887.  I  was  wrong  in  saying  it  was  two  years  before  the  charges 
were  made  ;  anyhow  it  is  dated  the  21st  of  April  1887,  and  it  is  page  6,  columns  1  and  2. 
It  says  : — 

“  The  ‘  Daily  News  *  of  yesterday  published  the  following  telegram  from  its 
“  Paris  correspondent  under  the  heading  of  c  Mr.  Egan  and  the  Phoenix  Park 
“  murders.’  ” 

This  has  not  been  referred  to  in  this  investigation,  so  far - 

(The  President.)  It  appears  to  be  a  quotation  from  the  ‘  Daily  News.’ 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  Printed  in  the  “  Times.” 

(The  Attorney-General.)  On  the  21st  of  April  ? 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.) 

“  Paris,  Tuesday  night. — The  French  papers  reflect  the  excitement  which  the 
“  Parnell  affair  causes  in  England.” 

What  it  was  I  do  not  know,  perhaps  it  was  some  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

“  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  from  me  to  describe  how  Egan,  •whose  named 
“  has  been  mixed  up  in  the  matter,  received  the  news  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders. 
“  I  sought  entirely  for  journalistic  purposes  to  make  Egan’s  acquaintance  when 
“  he  was  here,  and  got  to  know  him  very  well,  as  he  happened  to  live  near  me, 
“  and  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  him  in  the  tram  cars,  public 
“  gardens,  and  other  places.” 

(The  President.)  It  amounts  to  this,  it  is  a  statement  that  somebody  made  from  what 
Mr.  Egan  said. 

( Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  It  was  printed  in  the  “  Times.” 

(The  President.)  I  need  scarcely  say  that  is  not  evidence. 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  I  cannot  read  this  without  your  Lordship’s  permission,  but  as 
the  most  serious  charges  that  ever  were  made  against  a  public  man  have  been  made 

by  the  “  Times  ”  against  Mr.  Egan  on  the  foundation  of  forged  letters - 

[The  President.)  But  then  that  might  have  been  met  in  a  legitimate  manner. 
Mr.  Egan  has  not  appeared,  nor  has  anything  been  done  by  him  to  meet  any  of  these 
charges. 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  Mr.  Egan  has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  this  Government. 

(The  President.)  I  am  only  pointing  out  the  fact. 

(The  Attorney-General,)  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  I  would  rather  your  Lordship 
would  permit  Mr.  Davitt  to  read  it. 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Attorney-General. 

“  It  happens  that  I  saw  him  at  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
“  murders.  It  was  at  the  Madeline  station  of  the  tramway  leading  to  the  Avenue 
“  de  Yilliers,  where  he  resided.  I  was  going  in  that  direction,  and  Egan  was 
“  coming  from  it.  He  stepped  out  of  a  car  and  went  to  a  kiosk  to  buy  an  evening 

“  paper,  and  then  sat  down  on  a  bench  and  looked  at  it.  When  he  opened  and 

“  looked  at  it  the  paper  fell  from  his  hands  and  he  became  quite  corpse-like.  I  had 
not.  as  he  had  not  seen  me,  intended  to  accost  him,  but  when  I  perceived  his  state 
“  I  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  dying,  and  went  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  so  as  to  call  assistance  were  it  wanted.  For  perhaps  five  minutes  he 

“  could  not  speak  and  kept  staring  in  a  fixed  way  and  looking  more  dead  than 

alive.  I  questioned  him  at  last,  and  he  pointed  to  the  paper  ‘  La  France,’  and 
“  said,  ‘  Look  at  that.’  I  picked  it  up  and  read  of  the  Phoenix  Park  affair. 
“  Egan’s  words,  when  he  was  able  to  speak,  were:  ‘What  an  awful  fatality, 
“  Cavendish  was  the  best  of  the  whole  lot.  Poor  Cavendish,  poor  Lord  Cavendish.’ 
“  Later  on  he  conversed  a  good  deal.  His  feeling  was  that  what  had  happened 
“  would  damage  the  cause  which  he  had  at  heart.  He  was  terrified  at  the 
“  savagery  of  the  act.  About  10  days  later  I  met  him  again  i  n  the  street,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  thought  of  going  off  to  some  western  papi  of  America  where 
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“  neaee  and  quietness  were  to  be  obtained.  Egan  was,  it  appeared  to  me,  the  very 
“  contrary  o^reckless  or  unscrupulous,  and  struck  me  as  a  man  of  gentle  disposition 
“  an(j  by  no  means  strong  nerve.  I  met  Mr.  1  arnell. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say  what  the  result  of  Mr/Parnell’s  opinion  was  but  I  quote  this, 
mv  Lord  simply  to  show  that  so  far  as  this  date,  1882,  Mr.  Egan  had  intended  to 
Remove  Horn  Ireland  to  America,  and  I  think  we  are  told  m  April  here  by  the  Attorney- 
General  that  he  fled  from  Ireland  later  because  of  apprehensions  that  he  was  to  be 

President.)  I  do  not  quite  understand.  This  appeared  in  the  ‘k  Times  o?  April 

1887  as  auoted  from  the  “  Daily  News,  of  what  date  (  .  ,  .  ,  . 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  The  “  Daily  News  ”  going  back  to  1882,  when  this  thing 

occurred  the  correspondent  giving  the  particulars.  ,.  ,  , 

(The  President.)  Did  it  appear  in  the  “  Daily  News  m  1882,  or  from  a  later  artic  e  . 
S  iZney-Lneral.)  1887.  I  think  it  said.  Mr.  Davitt,  “  The  •  My  Newt  of 
vesterdav  published  tho  following  telegram  from  its  Paris  correspondent.  h 
evidently  had  some  reference  to  something  which  occurred  m  April  1887,  and  which 
recalled  to  the  mind  of  the  correspodent  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Egan  m  1882. 

(The  President.)  I  now  understand.  .  J  .  ,. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  My  point  was  that  in  1882,  at  this  time,  he  was  contemplating  a 

^WelTmv  Lords!°Mr.  Egan  was  elected  president  of  the  National  League  of  America 
at  the  Boston  Convention  of  1884.  No  act  of  his  administration  has  been  cited  by  the 
“  Times  ”  which  substantiates  its  allegations  regarding  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Parnell  s 
movement  in  the  United  States.  What  the  spy  Beach  has  related  as  to  what  he 
alleges  Patrick  Egan  told  to  him  would  amount  to  nothing  criminal  against  him,  even 
if  Beach’s  yarns  were  true.  If,  as  alleged  by  Beach,  Egan  joined  the  Clan-na-Gael 
after  becoming  president  of  the  National  League,  it  would  amount  to  no  crime  surely 
ao-ainst  those  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  are  not  members  of  any  but  the  open 
organisation.  If  Mr.  Egan  had  chosen  to  be  a  Mormon  or  a  Freemason  instead  of 
becoming,  as  alleged,  a  Clan-na-Gael  man,  Mr.  Parnell  could  not  well  be  accused  of 
Masonry  or  Mormonism  through  the  act  of  Mr.  Egan.  Mr.  Egan  no  more  made  the 
National  League  of  America  a  part  of  or  subservient  to  the  Clan-na-Gael  society  by 
ioinin cr  its  ranks— if  he  did  so—  than  he  would  haye  turned  it  into  a  Mormon  or 
Masonic  institution  had  his  ambition  looked  in  these  directions.  The  question 
which  I  take  it  your  Lordships  will  determine  is,  not  what  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  may 
have  become  personally,  but  whether  Mr.  Egan,  as  president  of  the  National  League 
in  America,  has  has  done  or  connived  at  the  doing  of  those  crimes  which  the 
“  Times  ”  imputes  to  the  League  organisation.  Mr.  Egan  resigned  the  presidency 
of  the  League  at  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1886,  and  the  official  report  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  as  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by  that  body,  has  been  tendered  by  me,  who 
was  present  at  that  Convention,  as  evidence  in  this  case.  Well,  I  need  not  remind  your 
Lordships  in  passing  that  Mr.  Egan  has  been  distinguished  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  being  appointed  as  Minister  to  the  Republic  of  Chili. 

The  next  important  man  with  whom  we  have  had  contact  in  America  is  Mr.  J ohn 
Fitzgerald,  of  Lincoln,  present  and  sixth  president  of  the  American  League.  Mr.  John 
Fitzgerald’,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  I  was  present  at  the  Convention  which  elected 
Mr. 'Fitzgerald.  I  also  know  him  personally.  He  is  a  self-made  man,  who  from 
landing  in  New  York,  a  poor  Trish  labourer,  has  raised  himself  by  his  own  natural 
ability  and  the  fair  play  which  Irishmen  receive  when  they  leave  Ireland,  to  a  position 
of  great  wealth  and  affluence.  He  is  the  most  influential  citizen  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
with  its  population  of  50,000.  He  is  a  great  railway  contractor,  and  is  identified  m 
enterprise  and  sympathy  with  the  great  and  rapid  developmknt  of  the  rising  State  of 
Nebraska.  He  is  familiarly  known  in  his  own  and  our  neighbouring  States  as  “  Honest 
John  Fitzgerald,”  and  the  integrity,  straightforwardness,  and  honourable  dealing  which 
have  distinguished  his  career  as  a  business  man  have  been  the  characteristics  of  the 
rule  of  the  National  League  under  him  and  the  able  and  unassuming  League  secretary 
Mr.  Sutton. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  come  to  another  man  of  a  different  stamp,  whose  name  figures 
also  prominently  from  time  to  time  in  this  inquiry,  Mr.  John  Finnerty.  Mr.  Finnerty 
has  undoubtedly  advocated  warfare  of  dynamite  against  England  as  a  ruling  power 
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in  Ireland.  He  is  an  avowed  physical  force  man,  and  has  never  disguised  his  views, 
at  least  since  1883  as  far  as  I  khow.  He  presided  over  the  National  Convention  which 
was  held  in  Chieago  in  December  1881,  but  he  had  not,  at  that  time,  as  far  as  I  know, 
and  I  think  as  far  as  the  evidence  has  gone  here,  avowed  himself  an  advocate  of 
dynamite.  At  the  League  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1883  he  was  refused  a  hearing 
by  the  chairman  and  delegates,  because  it  was  believed  he  intended  moving  a  resolution 
or  making  a  speech  favouring  a  policy  opposed  to  that  of  the  League.  He  was  not 
present,  I  think,  at  the  Boston  Convention  of  1884,  at  which  Mr.  Sexton  and  Mr.  fm. 
Redmond  at  which  myself  were  present  as  delegates  from  Ireland.  He  was  present  at 
that  of  Chicago  in  1886,  at  which  myself,  Mr.  Wm.  O’Brien,  Mr.  John  Redmond,  and 
Mr.  John  Devoy  we^e  also  present.  Mr.  Finnerty  has  never  held  any  office  in  the  American 
League  The  fact  of  any  man  being  appointed  chairman  of  convention  is  simple  proof 
that" at  the  time  he  was  deemed  to  have  some  local  claim  for  that  position.  As  a  rule 
presidents  conventions  in  America — it  is  not  always  so — but  as  a  rule,  the  presidents  of 
convention,  be  they  democratic,  or  republic,  or  temperance,  or  local,  or  Irish  of  whatever 
kind,  are  chosen  from  the  city  where  the  convention  assembles  as  a  rule.  Mr.  Finnerty 
has  never  held  any  office  in  the  American  League.  He  believes,  and  honestly  believes, 
that  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy,  or  any  constitutional  methods  whatever,  will  never  win  from 
England  any  measure  of  National  autonomy  that  would  give  Ireland  the  status  of  a 
nation.  Mr.  Finnerty  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  this  conviction,  but  the  fact  that  he 
has  held  and  expressed  them,  and  that  he  has  likewise  preached  a  dynamite  warfare 
against  England,  proves  nothing  against  Mr.  Parnell  or  the  League.  To  those  who 
know  Mr.  Finnerty  and  what  the  state  of  feeling  was  among  the  Irish  in  America, 
even  10  short  years  ago,  these  sentiments  of  Mr.  Finnerty ’s  prove  how  wide  spread  has 
been  the  moderating  influence  which  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  movement  have  exercised 
over  the  minds  of  expatriated  millions  of  our  race,  who  once  thought  that  nothing 
is  to  be  got  from  England  but  by  means  of  violence  and  open  revolution.  And  yet, 
my  Lords,  Mr.  Finnerty  is  no  vulgar  brawler,  no  empty  headed  person,  no  blood 
thirsty  miscreant.  He  has  been  in  Congress  as  a  representative  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  if  he  was  either  of  these  things  he  never  would  have  been  sent  there.  He 
is  a  man  of  conspicuous  ability,  of  known  personal  honour,  and  of  reputation, 
and  has  lately  filled  a  highly  responsible  position  in  the  municipal  government 
of  the  city  of  Chicago.  He  is  England’s  enemy  because  he  believes  England  to 
be  the  enemy  of  Ireland,  and  he  knows  well  that  the  methods  of  physical  warfare 
which  he  would  resort  to  if  he  could  against  this  country,  are  bat  among  those 
which  a  powerful  empire  has  itself  used  against  peoples  and  nations  who  have  never 
done  England  injury  or  wrong  except  to  be  poor  and  weak,  and  to  invite  subjugation. 
If  it  be  a  charge  against  me  that  I  have  met  Mr.  Finnerty  and  associated  with 
him  at  meetings°and  conventions,  I  plead  guilty  to  it,  and  say,  by  way  of  extenua¬ 
tion,  I  am  ready  and  prepared  to  do  it  again,  unless  Mr.  Finnerty,  which  is  not 
unlikely,  should  object  to  any  association  with  one  so  tarred  with  constitutionalism  as 
I  am.  I  may  say,  that  since  the  row  I  had  with  him,  in  1886,  in  Chicago,  he  has 
denounced  me  in  his  paper  as  “  that  British  subject,  Michael  Davitt.”  His  methods 
are  not  my  methods,  but  I  believe  him  to  be  as  honest,  in  his  love  of  Ireland,  and  as 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  in  her  cause,  as  any  man  I  have  ever  met ;  and  if  such  a  man 
has  become  England’s  implacable  enemy,  and  vows  that  nothing  but  England’s  own 
methods  should  be  resorted  to  against  England,  blame  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  blame 
your  Castle  Government,  which  thinks  that  the  highest  form  of  rule  is  that  which 
drives  Irishmen  from  their  native  land — blame  these  agencies  of  extermination,  but  do 
not  Mr.  Parnell  or  myself,  for  the  John  Finnerty’s  of  America.  Now,  I  here  read 
from  Mr.  Finnerty’s  paper,  the  “  Chicago  Citizen,”  of  the  13th  May  1882,  an  editorial, 
honestly,  I  believe,  condemning  the  Phoenix  Park  assassination.  I  will  satisfy  myself 
by  saying  he  joined  sincerely  and  heartily  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders,  which  went  forth  from  the  whole  Irish  race,  and  he  openly  denounced  it  as 
one  of  the  greatest  crimes  ever  committed  in  that  country. 

The  next  man,  my  Lords,  with  whom  I  associated  in  America  of  any  prominence  is 
John  Boyle  O’Reilly,  and  in  respect  to  him  I  would  say  this :  it  has  been  said  of  some 
eminent  Englishman  who  once  resided  in  the  East,  if  his  name,  with  Asia  after  it,  were 
but  written  on  an  envelope,  and  posted,  it  would  surely  reach  him.  I  am  perfectly 
certain,  from  personal  experience  with  the  name  of  John  Boyle  O’Reilly,  that  if  an 
envelope  were  written  and  posted  with  his  name  and  that  of  America  it  would  reach 
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him,  because  he  is  one  of  the  parties  mentioned  in  the  particulars  with  vhom .we .  are 
charged  with  having  had  criminal  intercourse,  and  with  having  been  the  author  ot 

CrHe'  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  Irish- American  Admiral  Crichton.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
great  literary  ability  ;  is  a  poet  of  American  reputation  a  citizen  of  whose  attainments 
Boston  is  justly  proud,  while  no  one  who  has  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  O’Reilly  fails  to  recognise  in  him  one  of  the  most  charming  and  cultured  ot 

'“Mn^Reiily  has  been  a  Land  Leaguer  from  the  beginning.  He  has  never  filled  any 
office  in  the  organisation,  but  in  his  able  paper,  the  “  Boston  Pilot  and  on  the  platform 
afa  speaker,  he  has  been  one  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  ablest  and  most  enthusiastic  supporters 
in  America.  Mr.  O’Reilly  was  once  a  Fenian,  and,  like  myself,  has  made  the  Bad 
acquaintance  of  convict  life.  He  is  now,  and  has  been  since  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Parnell  began,  a  Conservative  Nationalist  amongsr  Irish-Americans.  . 

Now  tbe  next  and  the  last  name  I  shall  mention  m  this,  connexion,  is  that  of 
Mr,  Thomas  Brennan,  whom  I  have  met  at  the  Chicago  Convention  and  whom  I  have 
associated  with  whenever  I  have  gone  to  America  since  he  left  Ireland  He  was 
closely  associated  with  me  in  the  initiation  of  the  land  agitation  of  1879,  and  became 
the  first  responsible  secretary  of  the  Land  League  He  was  arrested  in  May  ot  1881, 
and  remained  imprisoned  as  a  suspect  under  Mr.  Forster  s  Coercion  Act  until  the 
16th  June  1882.  The  informer  Delaney,  who  swore  that  he  saw  in  1882  some  letters 
which  Piffott  confessed  to  having  forged  some  years  afterwards  swore  also  that 
Brennan  and  Egan  were  leaders  in  the  Invincible  organisation,  which  organisation  he 
again  swore  came  into  existence  about  the  latter  end  of  1881,  or  months  after  Brennan 
had  been  arrested,  and  Mr.  Egan  had  removed  to  Paris  ;  but  m  his  sworn  depositions 
before  Mr.  Maloney,  the  resident  magistrate  at  Sligo,  in  the  Sligo  conspiracy  case  m  , 
this  same  informer,  Delaney,  swore  twice  that  he  joined  the  Invisibles  so  late  as 
January  or  February  1882,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Brennan  had  been  over  eight  months  a 
prisoner  in  Kilmainham,  and  in  these  depositions,  a  copy  of  which  I  applied  tor  to 
and  have  had  supplied  me  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  the  informer  swore  as 
follows  with  reference  to  Brennan,  “I  first  met  Brennan  m  187b  or  187/. 


[The  President.)  What  is  this? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  should  like  to  understand  what  you  are  reading  from, 
Mr.  Davitt.  Is  it  anything  in  evidence  ?  . 

{Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  This  is  a  copy  of  the  sworn  informations  of  Delaney  m  Sligo. . 

( The  Attorney- General.)  There  is  a  little  difficulty  about  that.  Delaney  has  been  in 
the  box,  and  has  been  cross-examined. 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  I  had  not  this  at  that  time.  I  will  not  insist  on  reading  if 
the  Attorney-General  objects.  I  wrote  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  a  copy  since  then 
for  the  purpose  of  my  speech,  and  I  have  got  this  copy.  I  do  not  want  to  read  it.  1 
satisfy  myself  by  saying  in  1884.  when  he  swore  these  depositions  m  Sligo,  he  never 
associated  the  name  of  Egan  or  Brennan  with  the  Invincibles.  It  was  subsequently 
after  he  had  confidential  interviews  with  Mr.  Shannon  in  Maryborough,  that  he  stated 

Well,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Brennan,  since  arriving  in  America,  has  attended  the  La,nd 
League  conventions,  and  has  given  an  independent  support  to  the  League  organisation 
there.  Anything  which  he  has  said  on  these  occasions  that  has  been  read  here, 
amounts  but  to  declarations  in  favour  of  Ireland’s  complete  independence,  and  if  that 
is  a  crime,  of  course  I  have  to  admit,  as  his  friend,  that  he  is  guilty  of  it. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  should  rather,  of  course,  if  there  is  anything  in  this 
statement,  that  it  was  read  than  not ;  I  was  merely  meaning  to  say  I  was  not  certain 
what  Mr.  Davitt  was  referring  to.  I  have  not  the  smallest  objection  to  any  statement 
cf  Delaney  going  before  your  Lordship  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  was  only  anxious  to  know 
whether  what  Mr.  Davitt  was  referring  to  had  been  proved. 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  Is*  o. 

(The  President.)  Perhaps  you  had  better  look  at  it,  Mr.  Attorney. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  material  as  to  anything  about 

Fitzgerald. 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  I  was  not  referring  to  anything  about  Fitzgerald. 

D  2 
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[The  President.)  I  understood  Mr.  Davitt  to  say  that  it  does  not  contain  anything 
to  the  effect  that  Egan  and  Brennan  were  parties  to  the  Invincible  conspiracy. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Of  course  it  might  not  be. 

(The  President.)  I  am  only  trying  to  take  stock  of  what  it  is,  and  from  that, 
assuming;  it  to  be  so,  Mr.  Davitt  argues  that  his  statement  now  made  in  the  box  is  not 
to  be  relied  upon.  Is  that  the  substance  of  it  ? 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.) — That  is  the  position  exactly. 

( The  President.)  Then  it  all  turns  upon  this  :  If  there  is  nothing  in  the  deposition 
about  it,  then  that  argument  of  Mr.  Davitt  is  a  good  one — I  mean  it  lays  a  basis  for 
that  argument. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Assuming  it  was  relevant  to  the  inquiry  at  that  particular 
time  ? 

( The  President.)  Quite  so. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  One  does  not  know. 

(The  President.)  Therefore  had  not  you  better  look  it  out  \ 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  Certainly.  That  is  the  passage  I  wanted  to  -read.  [ Pointing 
the  passage  out  to  the  Attorney -General.'] 

“  Mr.  Brennan  has  been  to  those  who  knew  him  best — a  high  type  of  disin- 
“  terested  patriotism — young,  ardent,  and  gifted  with  many  qualities  which 
“  would  find  in  a  self-governed  Ireland  the  recognition  which  they  have  already 
“  won  for  him  in  the  prosperous  city  of  Omaha  in  Nebraska.  As  a  man,  a 
“  Nationalist,  and  a  Land  Leaguer,  I  am  proud  to  claim  Thomas  Brennan  as  a 
“  valued  and  intimate  friend  whom  I  know  to  be  incapable  of  any  low  or  base 
“  transaction,  political  or  otherwise.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  there  is  another  man  whose  name  has  been  associated  with  me  in 
this  inquiry  to  a  great  extent,  but  as  he  is  an  avowed  personal  and  implacable  enemy 
of  mine  I  do  not  like  saying  anything  about  him  here.  His  name  is  John  Devoy.  I 
have  told  your  Lordships  the  circumstances  under  which  I  first  met  him,  and  the 
extent  of  our  intercourse  ;  and  I  have  shown — at  least  I  have  said  that  shortly  after 
I  returned  from  America  in  1880,  Mr.  Devoy  began  to  attack  me  openly  for  having 
with  the  Reverend  Lawrence  Walsh,  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  encouraged  the 
the  people  of  America  in  the  Land  League  to  send  their  subscriptions  direct  through 
the  press  to  Ireland  and  not  to  a  central  treasurer.  Mr.  Devoy  being  so  pronounced 
an  enemy  of  mine,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  against  him.  I  met  him  under  the 
circumstances  I  have  related,  and  whatever  guilt  there  is  in  being  associated  with  such 
a  man  under  those  circumstances  I  am  quite  willing  to  put  up  with  the  consequence  of. 

The  Attorney-General  in  his  opening  statement  endeavoured  to  convince  your  Lord- 
ships  that  the  convention  of  the  Land  and  National  Leagues  in  America  were  but  so 
many  gatherings  of  dynamiters  and  supporters  of  assassination  who  assembled  from  time 
to  time,  now  in  one  city,  now  in  another,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  policy  of 
extreme  violence  against  England.  It  has  also  been  asserted  by  the  writer  of  “  Parnellism 
and  Crime,”  and  repeated  here  by  the  Attorney-General,  that,  at  such  conventions,  so 
constituted,  plans  and  policies  were  laid  down  which  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  collegues  were 
compelled  to  carry  out  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  under  pain  of  supplies  being  cut  off 
by  what  was  called  “  the  paymasters  of  the  League.”  Where  has  the  evidence  been 
produced  to  prove  these  sweeping  allegations  to  be  true  ?  Has  Beach  and  his  bundle  of 
so-called  “  secret  ”  circulars  given  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  substantiate  these  charges  t  I 
affirm,  no.  The  evidence  has  been  all  the  other  way.  The  official  records  of  the  Buffalo, 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago  Land  and  National  League  Conventions 
have  been  searched  through  and  have  been  put  in  as  evidence,  and  I  challenge  Sir 
Henry  James  to  point  to  anything  in  these  records  that  can  give  the  faintest  possible 
corroboration  to  the  reckless  allegations  touching  the  character  of  these  League  Conven¬ 
tions  made  here  by  the  Attorney- General  and  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  “  Parael- 
lism  and  Crime.”  I  affirm  the  same  of  the  other  two  League  Conventions,  that  of  Trainor 
Hall,  New  York,  held  on  the  18th  May  1880  (the  first  of  the  Land  League  conventions 
in  America),  and  the  Chicago  National  Convention  of  the  30th  November  and  1st  and 
2nd  December  1881.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  official  reports  of  these  two 
conventions ;  but  the  press  reports  have  been  referred  to  and  quoted  from  over  and 
over  again,  I  think,  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  and  by  myself.  But  newspaper  reports  of 
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these  two  conventions  will,  along  with  the  official  reports  of  the  other  conventions, 
amply  refute  the  allegations  of  the."  Times  ”  and  the  Attorney-General  with  reference 
to  the  character  of  these  assemblies.  These  seven  conventions  would  average  <  00 
delegates  each.  The  names  of  every  single  one  of  the  5,000  or  more  persons 
who&  attended  these  seven  League  conventions  as  delegates  will  be  found  in 
the  official  records  and  in  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  proceedings,  Let  Sir 
Henry  James,  with  the  aid  of  the  staff  of  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  spy,  Beach,  who  has  been  for  27  years  associating  with 
Irish  Americans  in  the  hope  of  betraying  them— let  them  go  through  the  lists  of 
delegates  attendiug  these  conventions  and  %  resolutions  which  formed  the  principles 
and  platform  of  each,  and  produce  if  they  can  any  proof  direct  or  indirect  that  these 
conventions  were  anything  else  but  what  they  purported  to  be.  No  snch  evidence  has 
yet  been  put  before  your  Lordships.  We  produce  the  official  records.  The  “  Times 

has  produced  uncorrobated  accusations.  ...  ,,  ->  tt  «  ,  ,, 

I  am  aware,  my  Lords,  that  Beach  has  handed  m  his  alleged  U.B.  secret 
■circulars,  in  some  of  which  (those,  I  think,  which  followed  the  Chicago  Convention 
of  November  1881  and  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1883),  it  was  claimed  by  the 
authors  of  these  documents  that  the  V.C.  or  U.B.  had  in  its  membership,  at  each  of 
these  conventions,  a  controlling  influence.  Bur  this  assertion  of  Beach’s  circulars  is 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  published  facts  relating  to  both  these  conventions  as  found 
in  the  official  report  of  the  one  and  in  the  newspaper  report  -of  the  other ;  while  the 
other  “  secret”  documents  which  have  been  read  in  connexion  with  the  Buffalo  and 
Boston  League  Conventions  prove  conclusively  that  the  Y.C.  was  numerically  nowhere 
at  the  one,  while  it  had  to  issue  special  orders,  according  to  Beach’s  testimony,  to  meet 
an  anticipated  direct  attack  at  the  other  from  the  Conservative  or  clerical  element. 

But,  may  it  not  be  asked,  my  Lord,  with  reference  to  this  part  of  the  “  Times  ” 
case,  its  allegations  with  regard  to  the  League  in  America,  as  it  also  can  be  asked 
as  to  all  its  charges  against  that  organisation  both  there  and  in  Ireland,  why,  if  it  was 
believed  by  the  “  Times”  to  be  a  criminal  conspiracy,  the  “  Times  ”  did  not  instruct  its 
counsel  to  attack  the  League  at  its  centre  or  vital  part  and  prove  by  the  League 
constitution  and  the  League  rules  and  the  official  League  documents  of  every  kind  that 
have  been  produced  here  that  it  was  a  murder  combination,  or  any  of  the  other  choice 
things  said  against  it  by  the  Flannagan  author  of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  ?  Surely 
there  ought  to  be  found  within  the  official  pronouncements  of  the  League,  especially 
the  American  League,  some  evidence  that  would  justify  the  accusers  in  this  case  for 
asserting  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  the  League  were  one  organisation.  This  proof 
ought  to  be  all  the  more  easy  of  discovery  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Attorney-General,  both  Mr.  Parnell  and  all  those  of  his  party  who 
subsequently  went  to  America,  had  to  tune  the  r  music  to  suit  the  advanced  tastes  of 
those  whom  he  calls  the  party  of  violence  in  that  country.  If  money  could  only  be 
got  for  the  League  at  home  by  truckling  to  the  leaders  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  the 
United  States,  why  has  the  “  Times  ”  not  been  able  to  prove  this  truckling  in  the 
official  acts  or  documents  of  the  American  League,  or  in  even  a  tithe  o'f  the  speeches 
delivered  by  the  envoys  who  went  there  from  the  League  in  Ireland.. 

These  acts  and  documents  and  speeches  were  published  under  all  the  newspaper- 
extracting  pressure  of  America.  Concealment  of  union,  of  purpose,  of  ultimate  aim, 
would  be^out  of  the  question — would,  in  fact,  be  how  not  to  do  it,  it  the  “  Times  ”  theory 
be  true,  namely  that  Mr.  Parnell  could  not  stir  hand  or  fool  or  obtain  any  money  in 
America  if  he  did  not  pronounce  in  favour  of  complete  national  independence  for  Ireland, 
or  come  up  to  the  Clan-na-Gael  programme. 

Then  a«-ain,  what  motive  would,  could,  or  should  there  be  in  concealing  such  a 
union  if,  as  is  alleged,  the  so-called  masters  of  Mr.  Parnell  made  it  the  sine  qua  non  of 
their  support  of  his  policy  ? 

Surely  if  our  real  object  was  to  get  money  in  America  by  proclaiming  complete 
national  independence,  we  would  adopt  that  tone  in  all  our  speeches ;  we  would 
ridicule  the  idea  of  being  concerned  about  the  land  question  ;  we  would  make  “  last 
link”  speeches  all  over  the  United  States  as  the  best  means  of  getting  this  money,  and 
we  would  openly  avow  that  we  were  anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  Clan-na-Gael  in 
order  to  get  the  Clan -na- Gael’s  support,  financial  and  otherwise. 

There  was  no  prospect  as  far  back  as  1880,  or  1882,  or  1883  of  this  Commission. 
Those  who  drew  up  and  published  the  constitution,  rules,  and  bylaws  of  the  American 
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Land  League  could  not  possibly  have  your  Lordships’  present  position  in  their  minds 
when  these  documents  were  issued.  Why,  then,  if  tjie  “  Times  ”  honestly  charged  the 
Land  League  of  America  with  being  one  with  the  Clau-na-Gael,  did  not  the  spy  Beach 
produce  a&single  copy  of  the  League’s  constitution  or  rules?  Why  did  the  I.L.P.U. 
which  prepared  the  “  Times  ”  brief  not  supply  from  the  columns  of  the  “  Irish  World  ” 
a  single  official  document  of  the  American  League  ?  And  why,  my  Lords,  may  I  again 
ask,  was  there  no  mention  whatever  made,  either  in  the  Attorney- General’s  opening 
statement,  or  in  any  evidence  produced  by  the  accusers,  of  the  first  Land  League 
Convention  that  of  Trainor  Hall,  New  York,  in  1880,  the  Buffalo  Convention  of  1881, 
or  the  Washington  Convention  of  188^.  It  was  within  the  period  embraced  in 
those  years  that  Beach  alleges  what  he  calls  “the  real  union”  was  established ;  yet 
we  look  in  vain  through  that  part  of  the  “  Times  ”  case,  covering  these  years,  for 
even  an  allusion  to  these  three  of  the  first  conventions  of  the  America®  League, 
while  with  reference  to  the  subsequent  conventions,  those  of  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  Chicago,  counsel  for  the  “  Times  ”  content  themselves  with  a  few  extracts  from 
two  or  three  speeches  made  at  each  convention,  and  scarcely  quote  at  all  from  the 
resolutions  or  platform  which  embodied  the  purposes  for  which  these  gatherings 

cl  S  S  6  mt)  1  g  ci  • 

The  “  Times  ”  relies  upon  Beach’s  secret  circulars  for  proof  of  this  alleged  union,, 
but  these  circulars  are  so  secret  that  evidence  of  such  union  cannot  be  found  there, 
because  no  such  union  ever  existed. 

How  for  these  so-called  “  secret  ”  circulars  are  evidence  in  this  case,  1  am  unable 
from  want  of  legal  knowledge  to  say.  All  of  them  are,  I  believe,  in  Beachs  own 
handwriting,  and  beyond  this  they  have  not  been,  so  far  traced.  No  other  single 
person  has"  been  produced  to  whom  similar  circulars  had  been  sent.  They  begin  and 
end  with  Beach,  and  Beach’s  only  achievements,  so  far  as  his  evidence  here  throws- 
light  upon  his  labours  as  a  spy,  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  transmission  of 

these  “  secret  ”  circulars  to  his  employer,  Anderson. 

We  have  had  one  “Times”  witness  in  the  box  who  was  also  at  various  periods 
selling  information  to  the  Andersons  of  Dublin  Castle,  a  witness  upon  whose  bona,  fides 
the  “  Times  ”  so  far  relied  as  to  publish  letters  received  from  him  which  he  said  had 
been  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  others.  Pigott  swore  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that 
these  letters  were  got  by  him  from  Clan-na-Gael  agents  in  Paris.  Your  Lordships 
know  now  what  was  the  real  origin  of  these  letters. 

Another  “  Times  ”  witness,  Beach,  who,  like  Pigott,  associated  with  Fenians,  and 
wave  information  to  the  Government,  likewise  produced  documents  which  he  also 
swears  came  from  Clan-na-Gael  sources.  It  is  on  the  faith  of  these  documents,  backed 
by  the  oath  of  a  man  of  the  infamous  profession  of  a  spy,  who  acknowledged  having 
perjured  himself  repeatedly,  that  the  “  Times  ”  relies  for  its  proof  that  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  and  the  Land  League  of  America  were  practically  the  same  organisation,  and  that 
the  dynamite  explosions  which  hare  occurred  in  England  were  carried  oat  by  agents-  of 

the  Clan-na-Gael,  >  .  .  „ 

So  far  as  the  allegation  of  one  organisation  goes,  there  is  not  m  a  single  one  of  the 

Beach  circulars,  or  in  the  whole  of  them  combined,  a  statement,  or  a  boast,  or  a 
pretension  that  the  Land  League  formed  part  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  body.  Boasts  there 
are  in  one  or  two  of  them  that  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  were  present  in  the 
disguise  of  Land  League  delegates,  at  certain  League  conventions,  and  that  such, 
members  acted  together  so  as  to  influence  the  election  on  non-election  of  certain 
persons  to  certain  posts;  but  beyond  this  kind  of  cloaked  participation  in  such 
proceedings,  these  circulars  of  Beach’s  are  eloquently  silent  as  to  the  League  being 
but  part  °of  the  U.  B.  organisation,  as  alleged  by  employers.  If,  as  the  “  Times 
alleges,  the  two  organisations  were  really  one,  and  as  such  carried  out  a  programme  of 
dynamite  outrage,  why  do  these  circulars  give  directions  to  U.  B.  members  to  gain 
admission  surreptitiously  to  the  conventions  of  the  Land  League?  Why,  in  the 
instance  of  this  convention  of  December  1881,  at  Chicago,  at  which  members  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  were  to  propose  the  federation  of  all  societies  there  represented,  the' 
proposal  was  defeated,  and  defeated,  why  ?  Because,  according  to  his  own  admission, 
the  admission  of  the  circular.  “Mr.  Collins,  the  head  of  1,000  branches  of  the  Land 
League,”  opposed  any  such  proposal  at  that  convention.  And,  my  Lords,  if,  as  Beach 
has  sworn,  at  page  2510  of  the  evidence,  that  a  true  alliance  between  the  Clan-na-Gael 
and  the  Land  League  or  Mr.  Parnell  was  arranged  at  the  H.  B.  convention  of  August 
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1881  (held  in  Chicago,  I  think),  why,  at  the  League  convention  which  followed  at 
Chicago  three  months  subsequently,  did  the  leader  of  the  American  League  organisation 
oppose,  and  successfully  oppose,  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the  Clan-na-Gael 

emissaries  at  such  convention.  .  ,,  ,  , 

Why,  again,  may  I  ask,  with  reference  to  two  other  League  conventions,  that  at 

Buffalo  which  preceded,  and  that  at  Washington  which  followed,  the  Chicago  Convention 
of  December  1881 ,  there  is_in  no  one  of  Beach’s  circulars  anything  claiming  any  credit 
for  any  appreciable  Clan-na-Gael  element  being  even  present  at  these  two  conventions. 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  call  to  your  Lordships’  mind  the  language  of  Beach  s  circular 
which  preceded  the  Boston  League  Convention  of  1884  Clan-na-Gael  men  were 
warned  in  that  circular  to  be  prepared  for  an'attack  upon  their  principles,  and  there  is 
not  in  this  circular  a  single  word  or  sentence  that  does  not  disprove  the  allegation  of 

the  secret  and  the  open  organisations  being  one  body. 

With  reference  to  the  League  convention  of  1886,  held  m  Chicago,  at  which  Messrs. 
O’Brien,  Bedmond,  Deasy,  and  I  attended,  I  think  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that 
the  Clan-na-Gael  exercised  no  control  whatever  over  that  convention  ;  that  Conservative 
influence  predominated,  and  that  resolutions  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  League  which 
had  been  read  at  the  Ogden  Grove  demonstration,  and  which  Beach  swore  he  came  as  a 
Clan-na-Gael  man  to  support  at  the  convention,  were  not  even  proposed  at  the  convention, 
which  adopted  unanimously,  excepting  the  dissent  on  the  part  of  Mr.  John  Jmnerty, 
the  resolutions  suggested  and  the  policy  laid  down  by  me  at  that  convention.  And, 
my  Lord,  I  say  it  is  an  instructive  incident,  which  ought  to  be  noted  m  this  Court, 
that  here  is  a  man  in  the  pay  of  the  British  Government.,  avowing  that  he  went  to  that 
convention  to  support  a  policy  of  dynamite,  and  he  had  to  admit  that  I,  an  incriminated 
Land-Leaguer,  went  to  that  convention  and  denounced  and  defeated  a  policy  of 
dynamite,  which  men  like  himself,  though  not  as  infamous  as  himself  m  many  respects, 

came  there  hoping  to  get  encouragement  from  the  delegates  for- - - 

I  have  purposely  passed  by,  in  these  comments  upon  Beach  s  circulars,  the  League 
convention  of  Philadelphia  in  April  1883,  at  which  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  was  elected 
president.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  seven  League  conventions  held  in  America 
which  can  be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  controlled  by  the  Clan-na-Gael.  1 
do  not  admit  it  has  been  proved  either  by  Beach’s  circulars  or  by  his  evidence  that 
such  control  was  successfully  exercised;  as  Sullivan’s  own  article  m  the  “  American 
Catholic  Quarterly  Review,”  which  I  have  quoted,  speaks  of  Temperance,  Catholic,  and 
other  non-political  bodies  as  having  been  on  that  occasion  affiliated  with  the  JN  ati°Tai 
League  Then,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  your  Lordships  before  when  speaking  of  Mr. 
Sullivan,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  Catholic  priests  who  were  present  m  large  numbers 
at  the  PhiladelDhia  Convention,  together  with  the  other  Conservative  elements,  saw  or 
suspected  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  were  “  running  the  machine  ”  or  “  bossing  the  show 
(to  use  Americanisms)  they  never  would  have  supported  Mr.  Sullivan  s  candidature. 
We  have  proof  of  this  in  the  significant  incident  which  records  that  Mr.  John 
Finnerty,  who  attempted  to  move  a  physical  force  resolution  at  this  same  Philadelphia 
Convention,  was  denied  even  a  hearing  and  was  howled  down  by  the  assembled 

delegates  on  the  occasion.  ,  ,  , 

I  contend  and  affirm  that,  even  if  we  admit  Beach  s  circulars  to  be  what  he 

represents  them  to  be — and  I  do  not — they  do  not  prove,  but  they  do  disprove  the 
allegation  of  the  “  Times  ”  that  the  Land  and  National  Leagues  of  America  were  one 
organisation  with  the  Clan-na-Gael.  The  direct  evidence  which  has  been  given  by  the 
defence  on  this  point  would  be  unnecessary  to  refute  a  charge  which  the  “  Times  ’ 
has  utterly  failed  to  make  good  by  the  testimony  which  it  has  itself  produced  before 
your  Lordships ;  and  at  page  2669,  Beach,  their  chief  witness,  has  said 

“There  was  never  any  circular  or  communication  from  the  V.C.  to  the 
“  senior  guardians  to  my  knowledge  in  which  there  was  directly  or  indirectly 
“  any  reference  made  to  the  alliance  or  understanding. 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  defence  on  the  contrary  has  produced  and  handed  in  as  evidence 
every  official  document  issued  in  connexion  with  the  Land  League  in  Ireland  and  the 
Land  League  of  America.  They  ought  all  to  be  found  on  the  official  minute,  or  m  the 
possession  of  the  secretary  ;  anyhow,  I  have  copies  of  them  here  with  me.  These 
documents  speak  for  themselves  all  the  more  eloquently  from  the  fact  that  the 
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“  Times  ”  did  not  attempt  to  introduce  even  one  of  them  into  the  case  which  it  has 
sought  to  make  out  against  the  Land  League.  Our  documentary  evidence  was  full 
and  genuine.  Our  accusers  consisted  mainly  of  Pigott’s  forgeries  and  Beach’s  alleged 
U.B.  circulars.  T  will  deal  as  briefly  as  I  can  with  the  official  record  of  the  American 
League,  as  written  in  the  official  and  newspaper  reports  which  we  have  put  in,  in 
order  to  disprove  conclusively  by  genuine  documentary  and  public  evidence  this 
particular  charge  of  alleged  union  between  the  League  and  the  U.B.  Before  I  go 
into  that  I  will  thank  your  Lordships  if  you  will  allow  me  now  to  adjourn. 

[Adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 


(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  My  Lords,  I  was  dealing,  when  your  Lordships  adjourned, 
with  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  “  Times  ”  to  sustain  its  allegation  that  the  Land 
League  in  America  and  the  Clan-na-Gael  were  one  and  the  same  organisation.  I  made 
some  comments  upon  the  only  kind  of  direct  evidence. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  I  have  looked  through  the  deposition  Mr.  Davitt 
was  good  enough  to  hand  to  me,  and  as  far  as  that  document  is  concerned  I  should  be 
only  too  glad  it  should  be  read,  but  I  feel  in  this  difficulty :  The  other  parties  are  not 
here,  and  that  is  what  I  was  venturing  to  call  to  your  Lordship’s  attention  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  proposed  to  read  something  which  was  not  put  to  the  witness  in 
cross-examination.  If  Delaney  had  been  'cross-examined  upon  it,  and  any  point  had 
been  raised,  we  have  other  statements  which  might  have  been  used.  The  particular 
document  I  should  be  glad  to  have  read,  but  of  course  if  it  goes  in  it  may  be  said 
something  has  been  put  in  by  us  or  at  my  request  in  the  absence  of  those  who  were 
represented  by  counsel.  Therefore,  I  feel  a  great  difficulty.  As  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  should  be  only  too  glad  your  Lordship  should  look  at  it  and  read  it. 

( The  President.)  If  Mr/Davitt  wishes  it  read,  and  you  do  not  object,  I  should  not 
object  to  it  being  read ;  but  is  it  anything  you  desire  to  read  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordship  will  not  forget  this  :  If  any  particular  point 
be  made  in  reference  to  particular  passages  of  it  we  have  other  statements  of  Delaney  s 
which,  if  the  point  had  been  put  to  him  in  cross-examination,  we  should  have  been 
able  to  use,  anterior  in  point  of  time.  That  seems  to  be  the  difficulty  of  introducing 
a  particular  statement  at  a  particular  stage. 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  Well,  my  Lords,  I  would  be  very  sorry  if  I  read  anything 
that  might  possibly  be  injurious  to  somebody’s  interest  who  is  not  here.  Not  being  a 
lawyer  I  do  not  know  whether  the  reading  of  this  document  would  injure  anybody 

or  not.  •  . 

(The  President.)  At  any  rate  it  certainly  would  invite  this,  Mr.  Davitt.  Perhaps  you 

will  consider  whether  you  attach  so  much  importance  to  it  ? 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  Oh,  no. 

(The  President.)  I  was  going  to  say,  at  any  rate,  it  would  involve  this.  First  of  all 
it  might  involve  the  necessity'of  reading  other  documents  which  are  not  before  us  and 
possibly  of  recalling  Delaney.  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  under  that  necessity. 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  I  should  be  sorry  to  inflict  him  or  anybody  else  upon  your 

Lordship.  Therefore,  I  will  let  the  thing  go. 

(The  Attorney- General .)  I  think  I  ought  to  add  that  I  see  from  the  document 
Mr.  Davitt  has  given  me  that  it  was  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  possession  on  the  19th  of  April  of 
the  present  year.  Therefore,  I  think,  if  it  was  going  to  be  made  use  of,  it  would  have 
been  convenient  to  have  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  (.  ourt  before  this.  I 
mention  that  as  probably  an  additional  reason  for  not  re-opening  the  matter  now. 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  I  have  had  so  many  documents  in  my  possession  it  has  been 
difficult  to  put  them  together  and  arrange  them.  However,  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  before  Delaney  appeared  or  after. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  was  after. 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  I  let  that  pass.  I  was  just  observing  that  I  called  your 
Lordship’s  attention  to  the  only  direct  evidence  which  the  “  Times  brought  before 
this  Court  to  substantiate  its  charge  that  the  Land  League  in  America  was  one  with  the 
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n  i  ^r.rro ni cation  and  I  mav  be  permitted  to  make  this  further  observation 

T  ord  Ih  E®  to  to  direct  evidence  which  consisted  entirely  of  the  evidence 

Sythe  snV  B^ch"if  this  man  had  not  come  forward  voluntarily  as  he  said  him- 

wlffafter  having  watched  the  proceedings  of  this  Commission  for  some  time),  we  are 

t  that  any  direct  evidence  whatever  would  have  been  produced  by  the  Tim  s 

n0t  \  f  +iatP  itc  allop-ation  However,  the  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  befoie 

t0  SU  IthfTZsMoi  these  so-called  secret  circulars  of  the  U.B.,  written 

alTl  believe  fin  Beach’s  own  hand,  and  certainly  if  Beach  has  done  nothing  else  than 

expose  to  ridicule  so-called  conspirators  who  wrote  these  so-called  secret  circulars  e 

hTachieved  more  for  his  paymasters  in  the  way  of  destroying  the  Clan-na-Gael  by 
has  acmevea  moiw  ^  j  did  for  t]ie  27  years  he  has  been  m  the  pay  of 

Mr^Andersonand  others  who  employed  him.  Your  Lordships  have  had  the  advantage 
of  readino-  those  secret  circulars.  There  is  as  much  secrecy  about  them  as  there  is 
i  ?  o'f  document  which  could  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  men  aole  to  read  the 

be  as  vain  for  one  of  Barnum’s  elephants  to  try  and 
dkf uise  himseff  by  a  lady’s  parasol  held  in  his  trunk  as  for  the  authors  of  these 
si  railed  secret  documents  to  disguise  their  designs  by  the  ridicu  ous  ciphers  which 

they^employed.  '^■nybow^  my  Imrd^  thm  is  the  only  kntd  of  evidence^^sar^^from 

by  the  learned  Attorney- 

General  here.  ,  „  ,,  £ 

Now  on  the  other  hand,  I  propose,  my  Lord,  to  go  over  the  line  of  the  evidence  of 
the  defence  with  reference  to  this  alleged  alliance.  X  propose  to  go  over  as  briefly  as 
T  tj,e  printed  records,  the  official  records  of  the  seven  League  conventions  to  wine 
I  have  already  had  to  make  reference,  more  or  less,  in  order  to  meet  the  special  charge 
,  Uf  ao-ai-n^t  mvself  bv  the  “  Times,”  apart  from  the  charge  brought  against  otheis, 
thffl  hadg  brought  others,  that  I  had  brought  about  the  so-called  alliance  between  the 
nhvsical  force  party  and  the  constitutional  party.  I  have  remarked,  more  than  once,  that 
T  think  all  these  official  documents  issued  by  the  Land  League  m  America  have  eit  lei 
beeif  pu in  here  as  evidence,  or  referred  to  ;  anyhow,  I  have  fhem  all  here  and  I  shall  be 
onlv  too  glad  to  give  them  to  Sir  Henry  James.  On  one  occasion  I  regret  to  say  I  acted 
discourteously  towards  the  Attorney-General  when  he  asked  me  for  a  copy  of  one  of 
ttese  reports  I  should  not  have  refused  the  copy,  and  I  am  sorry  that  X  did  on  that 
occasion*  show  discourtesy  to  the  Attorney-General,  which  he  did  not  repay  in  km  . 
However  I  have  them  all  here,  and  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  give  them  to 
Sir  Henry  James  in  order  that  he  may  meet  what  I  say  with  reference  to  these 
conventions  when  he  comes  to  address  your  Lordships. 

Now  I  have  to  impress  upon  the  Court  this  one  fact,  which  has  not  been  sufficien  y 
emphasised  even  by  the  defence  in  this  case,  that  it  was  Mr.  Parnell  and  not  myse  f 
wbo  established  the  Land  League  of  America.  I  preceded  Mr.  Parnell.  I  went  to 
America  on  my  own  account,  as  I  told  your  Lordships  this  morning  in  1878  I  made 
certain  speeches,  and  made  certain  proposals,  and  claimed  with  that  absence  of 
modesty  peculiar  to  public  men  in  politics,  afterwards  that  probably  these  speeches  o 
mme  J America  were  the  real  foundation  of  the  Land  League  in  that  country.  But 
facts  prove  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  the  first  to  lay  down  a  programme  for  the  National 
League  of  America,  as  was,  I  think,  stated  during  his  examination  in  that  box  On 
the  13th  of  March  1880,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  Ireland,  alter  the  tour  he  had 
taken  in  the  United  States,  he  called  a  conference  in  the  New  York  Hotel,  m  New 
v„l  . L  I  think  the  proceedings  in  that  conference  were  read  while  Mr.  Parnell 
was  in  the  witness-box.  Anyhow,  I  will  just  read  here  the  platform  or  programme 
which  he  laid  down  on  that  occasion,  and  which  undoubtedly  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Land  League  of  America.  At  this  conference  these  resolutions  were  put  by  him  and 

unanimously  adopted : 

“  1  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  expedient  that  an  auxiliary 
organisation  of  the  Irish  Land  League  be  formed  in  America,  in  harmony  with 
“  the  organisation  in  Ireland,  and  to  assist  its  object. 

“2  That  the  Irish  Land  League  in  America  be  organised  by  states, 
“  territories  (and  District  of  Columbia),  with  an  executive  council  for  each, 
“  the  members  of  which  are  to  be  elected  by  the  several  local  branches  in  the 

.  .  ...  E 
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“  state,  each  being  entitled  to  a  representation  in  the  council  in  proportion  to 
“  membership.  The  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  shall  reside  in  the  same 

“  city. 

“  3.  That  there  shall  be  a  central  council  in  the  union,  consisting  of  repre- 
“  sentatives  from  the  several  state  councils,  through  whom  official  communications 
«  anc[  funds  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Dublin  Executive  of  the  Irish  National 
“  Land  League.  The  secretary,  treasurer,  and  president  to  reside  in  the  same 
“  city, 

“  4.  That  a  convention  of  local  associations,  to  elect  their  state  council  for 
“  the  transaction  of  business,  meet  within  their  states  at  least  once  a  year. 

“  5.  That  a  convention  of  representatives  of  state  councils  be  held  yearly 
“  to  elect  the  central  council  in  the  same  way. 

“  6.  That  a  committee  on  rules  be  hereby  appointed  to  draw  up  suggestions 
“  for  the  guidance  of  the  councils  and  the  local  associations,  such  rules  being 
“  held  to  be  the  rules  of  the  councils  and  associations,  unless  objected  to  by  a 
“  majority  of  the  branches  and  councils  after  the  lapse  of  one  month  after  the 
“  notification  thereof. 

“  And  7.  That  an  executive  committee  of  this  meeting,  consisting  of  one 
«  from  each  organisation  represented,  be  appointed  to  select  said  committee. 

Now  that  is  practically  the  report  put  in  by  Mr.  Parnell  with  reference  to  this 
conference,  and  it  is  undoubtedly,  as  I  have  said  already,  the  foundation  of  the 
subsequent  fabric  of  the  American  Land  League. 

This  gathering  was  a  conference  and  not  a  convention,  but  it  was  at  this  meeting 
that  Mr.  Parnell,  as  I  have  said,  identified  himself  with  the  auxiliary  organisation  in 
America,  and  I  respectfully  ask  Sir  Henry  James  to  note  this  fact  when  he  comes  to 
deal  with  what  the  “  Times  ”  has  called  the  American  connexion.  The  resolutions, 
as  your  Lordship  observes,  are  silent  both  with  reference  to  national  independence  for 
Ireland  and  the  other  matters,  which  according  to  the  statement  of  the  learned 
Attorney- General  were  indispensable  to  the,  getting  of  money  and  support  in  America 

for  the  Land  League  in  Ireland.  _ 

We  know,  my  Lord,  what  Beach  has  sworn  with  reference  to  Mr.  Parnell  s  tour  m 
America,  that  it  was  managed  all  through  by  the  Clan-na-Gael.  But  we  also  know 
that  upon  cross-examination  he  had  to  admit  that  he  had  no  actual  information  with 
reference  to  five-sixths  of  the  meetings  addressed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  while  in  the  few 
instances  of  which  he  had,  or  professed  to  have  some  knowledge,  he  said  that  represen¬ 
tative  Americans,  who  were  net  Clan-na-Gael  men,  presided,  and  took  the  most 

prominent  part  at  each  of  these  few  meetings.  _  , 

Now,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Parnell  who  is  not  here,  I  think,  with  your  Lordship  s  per¬ 
mission,  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  what  I  call  a  diary  of  his  tour  in  America  as 
o-iven  by  himself  at  full  length  in  the  evidence,  in  order  that  he  may  at  least  be 
justified  by  my  limited  ability  with  reference  to  these  charges  that  the  “  Times  ”  has 
brought  against  him  and  others  who  have  retired  from  this  Commission.  I  think  it 
important  to  deal  with  Mr.  Parnell’s  tour  in  this  manner,  because  his  public  utterances 
in  the  United  States,  his  meetings,  the  people  he  associated  with,  and  what  they  said 
of  him,  are  all  a  proof,  a  solid  and  unanswerable  proof,  that  the  allegations  made  by 
the  “Times”  against  him  and  the  Land  League  of  America  are  groundless,  false,  and 
without  any  evidence  whatever  to  sustain  them.  I  will  give  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
a  copy  of  all  the  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  that  tour,  m  order  that  Sir  Henry 
James  may  look  over  them ;  and,  if  he  possibly  can,  find  in  those  utterances  of  the 
Irish  leader  anything  which  will  substantiate  the  charges  that  are  made  against  him 
by  those  for  whom  Sir  Henry  will  address  this  Court. 

Mr.  Parnell  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  2nd  January  1880.  The  steamer  was 
boarded  by  a  reception  committee,  the  names  of  which  were  given  by  Mr.  Parnell  in 
the  witness-box,  and  will  be  found  upon  the  official  minute. .  He  was  also  met  in 
New  York  by  a  deputation  from  Chicago,  headed  by  Mr.  Melville,  E.  Stone,  editor  of 
the  “  Chicago  News,”  and  others.  Mr.  Parnell  addressed  his  first  meeting  m  America 
at  Madison  Square  Gardens  on  January  4th,  1880,  a  report  of  which  meeting  will  be 
found  both  in  the  “Irish  World”  and  in  all  the  New  York  daily  papers  of  the 
following  day.  Some  8,000  people  were  estimated  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  and 
he  was  accompanied  to  the  platform  by  such  well-known  Americans  as  Thurlow,  Weed, 
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and  Judge  Gildersleeve,  and  others  whose  names  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Parnell  when 

he  was  under  examination.  M  D  ,,  •  a- 

Now  I  only  propose  to  read  one  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  this 

tour  though  I  have  all  of  them  here,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  hand  them  to  bir  Henry 
James.  But  this  first  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  in  New  York  practically  sums  up 
evervthing  he  said  subsequently  while  in  the  United  States.  His  subsequent  speeches 
were  but  practically  repetitions  of  what  he  enunciated  at  this  great  meeting,  it  is 
natural  that,  going  on  such  a  mission,  he  would  make  the  most  characteristic  pro¬ 
nouncement  on  the  first  occasion  when  he  would  address  the  American  people,  ant 
this  speech,  I  maintain,  enunciates  nothing  that  is  not  found  m  the  subsequen 
speeches;  and  the  reading  of  this  speech  will  practically  be  the  reading  of  all  the 
speeches  he  delivered  during  that  tour.  Judge  Alker,  of  the  Marine  Court,  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  and  introduced  Judge  Henry  A.  Gildersleeve  as  chairman.  I  will 
read  Judge  Gildersleeve’s  speech,  because  it  is  here  comprised  m  about  twelve 


llHGS  I - 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  the  distinguished 
“  compliment  you  have  paid  me  in  making  me  chairman  of  this  meeting.  It  is 
“  an  honor  I  highly  appreciate.  The  right  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day  was 
“  established  more  than  2,000  years  ago,  and  now,  upon  the  first,  Sabbath  ot  tPe 
“  new  year,  we  have  come  together  to  learn  how  best  we  can  heal  the  sufferings 
“  of  the  impoverished  people  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  detain  you  with 
“  any  extended  speech..  You  will  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to-night  to  one 
“  of  whom  America,  as  well  as  Ireland,  may  justly  be  proud. 


Mr.  Parnell  spoke  as  follows : — 

This  report,  my  Lord,  is  taken  from  the  £<  Irish  World  : 

“  Judge  Gildersleeve,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  to  thank  you  in  the  first 
place  for  the  kind  cordiality  of  your  reception,  and  I  have  to  apologise  m 
“  advance  for  my  imperfections,  and  to  regret  that  the  great  cause  which  I  stand 
“  here  to-night  to  plead  before  the  people  of  New  York  has  not  been  entrusted 
“  to  far  abler  and  better  hands.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  fear  not  for  the 
“  cause.  Imperfect  and  inadequate  as  must  be  the  way  in  which  I  shall  place  m 
“  before  you,  I  feel  confident  that  from  its  greatness  and  its  justice,  it  needs  no 
“  effort  on  my  part  to  set  it  before  you  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the  heartiest 

“  sympathy  of  this  great  and  free  nation.  The  American  people  occupy  to-day 

“  a  proud  position  in  respect  to  this  question,  a  position  which,  as  one  who  boasts 
“  of  some  American  blood,  I  feel  justly  proud,  i-nd  I  am  glad  when  I  think  1 
“  may  have  had  some  moral  share  in  directing  the  attention  of  this  country  to 
“  our  cause.  The  American  nation  has,  by  common  consent,  been  made  the 

“  arbitrator  in  this  great  struggle  for  land  in  Ireland.  Within  the  last  few  days 

“  a  most  extraordinary  occurrence  has  taken  place,  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  foi 
“  the  first  time  in  their  history,  have  recognised  their  true  position  as  culprits, 
“  and  have  come  before  the  bar  of  American  public  opinion  to  plead  their  cause 
“  as  best  they  may.  I  rejoice  that  the  pages  of  the  ‘  New  York  Herald  ’ 

There  is  some  interruption  here  at  the  mention  of  that  paper  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  read. 

He  continued  : — 

There  is  no  necessity  to  hiss  the  ‘  New  \ork  Herald.  It  lias  certain  i\ 
“  been  indirectly  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  our  cause.  I  repeat  that  1 
“  rejoice  that  its  pages  have  been  opened  to  the  landlord  s  side  of  the  question. 
“  I  rejoice  that  a  man  of  great  ability  like  Mr.  Kavanagh 

That,  my  Lords,  is  Mr.  McMurray  Oavanagh,of  Carlow,  a  gentleman  of  very  ancient 
Irish  family,  a  representative  landlord,  and,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
intellectual  of  that  class,  though  physically  like  other  people  he  had  the  misfortune  to 

be  deformed - 

“  has  come  forward  to  make  the  best  defence  he  can  for  the  aocursed  system  that 
“  prevails  in  Ireland.  I  think  people  in  this  country  will  now  feel  an  interest  m 
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“  a  question  which  they  could  not  have  felt  upon  a  mere  ex  parte  statement.  And 
“  it  is  fitting  that  the  people  of  America  should  know  the  very  best  that  can  be 
“  said  of  the  landlords.  Now,  I  wish  to  explain  very  shortly  our  objects  in 
“  visiting  this  country,  and  I  may  say  that  the  intention  we  originally  formed 
“  has  been  considerably  modified  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  Originally 
“  we  proposed  only  to  address  you  on  behalf  of  our  political  organisation,  but  the 
“  course  of  events  in  Ireland  has  culminated  so  rapidly  ;  a  terrible  far  and  wide- 
“  spread  famine  is  so  imminent  that  we  felt  constrained  to  abandon  our  original 
“  intention,  and  to  leave  ourselves  open  to  receive  from  the  people  of  America 
“  money  for  the  purposes  of  our  political  organisation,  and  also  money  for  the 
“  relief  of  the  pressing  distress  in  Ireland.  We  propose  then  to  form  two  funds, 
“  one  for  the  relief  of  distress  and  the  other  for  the  purely  political  purpose  of 
“  forwarding  an  organisation.  These  funds  will  be  kept  entirely  distinct,  so  that 
“  the  donors  will  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  doing  as  they  please  in  the  matter. 
“  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  very  influential  paper  in  this  city  that  we  ought  to 
“  devote  our  attention  only  to  the  relief  of  the  distress,  and  that  we  should  join 
“  the  committee  which  has  been  proposed  by  the  “  New  York  Herald  ”  for  the 
“  relief  of  distressed  Irish  landlords  and  the  British  Government  in  general. 

“  But  if  we  accepted  the  very  good  advice  that  has  been  so  charitably 
“  extended  to  us  in  the  shape  of  words  within  the  last  few  days,  I  am  afraid  we 
“  should  incur  the  imputation  of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The  cause 
“  of  the  present  distress  is  an  unequal  and  artificial  system  of  land  tenure  which 
“  prevails  in  Ireland.  The  effect  of  that  cause  is,  of  course,  the  distress,  and 
“  while  we  take  care  to  do  the  best  we  can — and  the  best  we  can  will  be  but 
“  little — to  relieve  the  distress,  we  must  also  take  care  that  we  take  advantage  of 
“  the  unexampled  opportunity  which  is  now  presented  to  us  for  the  purpose  of 
“  sweeping  away  the  bad  system  in  1847  and  subsequent  years.  When  the  great 
“  Irish  famine  took  place  America  came  forward  first  among  the  nations  with 
“  unexampled  liberality.  But  did  the  liberality  prevent  the  famine?  Did  it 
“  prevent  millions  dying  of  starvation  or  the  pestileDce  which  followed  ?  Did  it 
“  prevent  the  banishment  of  many  more  millions  ?  Did  it  prevent  the  scenes  in 
“  Ireland  in  those  years — the  scenes  on  board  the  emigrant  ships  ?  No  !  No 
“  charity  that  can  be  given  by  America  will  avail  to  prevent  Irish  distress.  That 
“  must  be  the  duty  of  the  British  Government,  and  we  must  see  that  we  shame 
“  the  Government  into  a  sense  of  its  obligations.  Where  is  the  process  of  charity 
“  to  end  ?  Are  we  to  be  compelled  continually  every  ten  or  twelve  years  to  appear 
“  as  mendicants  before  the  world  ?  Then  I  say  to  the  people  of  this  country ; 
“  ‘  If  you  wish  to  rescue  us  from  that  position,  help  us  in  destroying  the  system 
“  ‘  which  brings  it  on.’  America  subscribed,,  and  subscribed  liberally,  in  those 
“  years.  The  people  of  Ireland  living  in  this  country  have  been  subscribing  ever 
“  since.  (A  voice :  ‘  It  all  goes  to  the  landlords.’)  My  friend  in  the  crowd  has 
“  anticipated  me  by  telling  you  that  it  goes  to  the  landlords.  Yes,  your  hard- 
“  earned  savings  that  you  have  sent  with  such  true  devotion  to  your  fellow- 
“  countrymen  over  there,  have  gone  in  payment  of  excessive  rents,  and  in 
“  bolstering  up  this  terrible  system.  I  said  just  now  that  we  must  shame  the 
“  British  Government  into  a  sense  of  its  obligations  to  Ireland  in  this  matter. 
“  But  I  regret  that  they  have  shown  their  usual  want  of  recognition  of  these 
“  obligations  up  to  the  present.  What  was  the  Irish  Chief  Secretary’s  reply 
“  to  those  who  waited  upon  him  and  urged  him  to  establish  fuel  depots 
“  throughout  the  wastes  of  Ireland?  For  I  must  explain  to  those  who  are 
“  not  acquainted  with  Irish  matters  that  almost  all  Ireland  is  dependent  for  its 
“  fuel  upon  the  turf  that  is  cut  in  the  bogs.  This  fuel,  owing,  to  the  excessive 
«  rains  during  the  whole  summer,  is  in  a  state  of  mud.  It  is  entirely  unfit  to 
“  burn,  and,  in  addition  to  the  pressure  of  hunger,  we  have  added  the  pressure 
“  of  cold.  Well,  Mr.  Lowther,  when  he  was  asked  to  establish  fuel  depots  (and 
“  I  only  mention  this  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  our  rulers  over  there 
“  treat  this  grave  question),  said :  ‘  Oh,  they  have  fuel  enough  to  burn  bonfires 
“  in  honour  of  the  release  of  Mr.  Davitt.’  Because  a  few  dried,  or  half-dried, 
“  furze  bushes  were  lighted  on  the  Irish  hills  in  honour  of  the  release  of  Davitt, 
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“  this  paltry  excuse  is  put  forward,  gravely  put  forward,  by  the  responsible 

“  Minister  of  the  Crown.”  _ 

“  But  if  we  examine  the  further  action  of  the  Government,  we  find  it  con- 

“  tinually  marked  by  the  same  cold  neglect  and  indifference,  The  Government 
“  desired  to  drive  the  people  of  Ireland  upon  the  Irish  poor  law  system,  and  they 
“  have  replied  in  answer  to  every  appeal  that  they  cannot  interfere,  and  that  the 
“  ordinary  action  of  the  poor  law  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  emergency..  Aow,  it 
“  was  proved  in  the  years  gone  by,  and  it  has  been  proved  frequently  since,  that 
«  the  Irish  tenant  will  die  m  the  ditch  rather  than  enter  the  poor-house,  and  he 
“  is  right.  The  Irish  poor  law  system  is  the  most  ingenious  system  of  all  those 
«  received  from  England  for  the  purpose  of  slowly  torturing  our  country  to  death. 

“  The  ties  of  family  are  broken  up;  the  father  is  separated  from  his  children  , 

“  children  from  their  mother ;  the  wife  from  her  husband ;  and  the  wretched 
«  inmates  of  the  workhouse  from  the  day  they  enter  are  consigned  to  what  is.  for 
“  many  of  them  a  living  grave.  ‘  All  who  enter  here  abandon  hope,  mig 
“  appropriately  be  written  on  the  portals  of  every  workhouse  in  Ireland.  INow, 

“  if  in  1846,  before  the  Irish  famine  had  commenced,  the  question  could  have 
“  been  brought  before  the  American  people  as  it  is  being  brought  to-day,  whether 
«  by  one  side  or  the  other,  or  by  both,  that  famine. would  have  been  impossible, 

“  for  the  Government  wo  aid  have  been  shamed  into  stopping  it.  But  what 
“  happened  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  excite  your  passions  by  reference  to  the  past. 

“  You  know  the  past  perfectly  well.  The  history  of  the  past  is  written  m  letters 
“  that  will  never  be  erased  from  the  Irish  mind.  But  we  have  sufficient  evidence 
“  in  the  present  for  our  purpose.  It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  distress 
«  i8  imminent,  and  the  discussion  of  this  question  will  undoubtedly  force  the 
“  British  Government  to  take  suitable  action.  Americans  will  come  forward  as 
“  they  have  always  come  forward,  and  be  the  first  to  help  our  people  nobly  and 
“  generously.  They  must  not  forget  the  great  value  and  benefit  that  is  to  be 
“  derived  from  this  question,  and  its  open  discussion  in  the  face  of  the  nations 
“  of  the  world.  But  if,  as  we  have  been  so  frequently  advised,  we  had  allowed 
“  the  present  moment  to  go  by  without  any  attempt  at  organisation,  we  should 
“  have  had  a  repetition  of  1847  and  its*  terrible  scenes.  Government  neglect 
“  would  have  been  the  same  as  ever;  the  hearts  of  our  people  would  have 
“  broken  by  physical  suffering  and  distress.  They  would  have  become  disorganised 
“  and  exasperated.  Evictions  in  multitude  would  have  taken  place.  Retaliatory 
“  action  would  have  been  adopted  by  the  exasperated  masses.  We  should  have 
“  had  another  ineffectual  rebellion.  The  wild  justice  of  revenge  would  have  been 
“  evoked  against  the  Irish  landlords.  What  a  contrast  is  there.  Instead  of 
“  chaos  and  disorganisation,  the  Irish  people  now  present  a  remarkable  spectacle. 
“  Firm,  confident,  and  self-reliant,  with  death  literally  staring  them  in  the  face, 
“  they  stand  within  the  limit  of  the  law  and  the  constitution,  and  the  first  to  set 
“  them  the  example  of  breaking  the  law  and  outstepping  the  constitution  has 
“  been  the  very  Government  of  the  country  which  has  sworn  to  do  right.  The 
“  attention  of  the  whole  civilised  world  is  centred  upon  Ireland,  and  very  shortly 
«  tho  merits  of  our  question  will  be  known  in  all  parts. 

“  We  have  saved  the  lives  of  the  landlords,  and  we  have  saved  the  lives  of 
«  the  people.  Now  I  do  not  wish — in  fact  it  would  bo  impossible  for  me,  in  the 
“  presence  of  this  immense  multitude— to  go  into  many  details.  I  can  only  speak 
«  very  generally  in  reference  to  many  branches  of  this  great  question  ;  but  if 
“  asked,  What  do  you  propose  ?  I  may  state  generally  that  we  propose  to  make 
“  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  its  owners.  We  wish  to  do  this  with  as  little  injury 
“  to  what  may  be  considered  to  bo  vested  interests  as  possible.  No  physical 
violence,  no  constitutional  action  is  contemplated,  but  in  my  judgment 
“  what - 

here  the  report  says  two  words  were  lost  in  the  tumult. 

“  As  I  have  repeatedly  said,  American  public  opinion  is  one  of  our  greatest 
“  weapons,  and  the  landlords  themselves,  by  invoking  that  public  opinion,  have 
“  shown  the  very  high  value  that  they  place  upon  it.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  very 
“  great  compliment  to  you  that  the  proud  British  aristocracy  should  humble 
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“  itself  and  appear  as  suppliants  before  this  great  democracy.  And  they  have 
“  put  forward  a  gentleman — Mr.  Kavanagh — a  man  of  signal  ability,  to  plead  their 
“  cause,  and  I  will  do  him  justice  to  say  that  he  has  been  the  very  best  advocate 
“  that  the  circumstances  admitted.  And  this  gentleman  has  advanced  a  variety 
“  of  objections  to  our  plans.  He  has  told  us  that  the  system  of  ownership 
“  will  entail  sub-division  and  sub-letting,  and  he  has  pointed  to  the  old 
“  history  of  Ireland  before  the  famine  when  sub-division  and  sub-letting 
“  did  undoubtedly  exist  to  a  very  great  and  evil  extent,  as  a  proof  of  the  justice 
“  of  this  assertion.  But  the  circumstances,  the  condition  of  affairs  that  we  now 
“  seek  to  establish,  is  very  different  from  that  which  obtained  before  the  famine. 
“  Before  the  famine  the  system  of  renting  of  land  was  in  force,  and  that  system 
“  of  renting  necessitated  sub-division  and  sub-letting  ;  but  we  contemplate  to 
“  replace  that  system  by  one  of  sale.  We  desire  to  make  land  free,  so  that 
“  everybody  who  has  money  to  buy  it  may  buy  as  much  as  he  needs  of  it.  Under 
“  the  system  of  renting  it  is  impossible  to  sell.  The  difficulty  of  proving  a  title 
“  is  so  great  under  the  present  laws  that,  in  the  case  of  small  holdings,  the  cost 
“  of  proving  the  title  exceeds  very  frequently  the  purchase  value  of  the  holding 
“  itself.  Then,  as  now,  the  laws  of  entail  and  settlement,  were  in  full  force.  We 
“  desire  to  abolish  the  laws  of  entail  and  settlement  which  prevents  the  natural 
crumbling  away  of  properties  that  wise  nature  has  ordained  in  order  to  prevent 
“  the  property  of  the  world  from  passing  into  a  few  hands.  Local  registration  of 
“  land  titles,  such  as  you  have  in  this  country,  should  also  follow,  so  as  to  make 
“  it,  as  easy  to  sell  a  bit  of  land  as  it  is  to  sell  a  haystack  or  a  bale  of  cotton. 
“  Sub-division  is  also  produced  by  the  system  of  letting,  but  I  contend  that  no 
“  injurious  sub-division  would  take  place  if  we  had  a  free  system  of  sale  of  land 
4<  existing  m  Ireland.  I  believe  that  under  such  a  system  the  size  of  the 
“  farms  would  be  regulated  by  natural  causes ;  that  a  man  would  not  care  to 
“  buy  a  farm  which  was  too  small  for  profitable  cultivation,  and  in  that  way  the 
“  size  of  Irish  farms  would  by  natural  causes  gradually  become  suited  to  the 
“  markets,  the  method  of  cultivation,  and  the  crops  grown.  Then  we  are  also 
“  told  by  Mr.  Kavanagh  of  the  example  of  a  proprietor  who  leased  in  perpetuity 
“  their  farms  to  fifty  tenants,  with?  the  result  that  they  passed  into  the  hands  of 
“  middlemen.  The  same  reasons  that  I  have  just  explained  induced  that  action 
“  also.  If  you  sell  an  estate  in  Ireland  and  sell  the  farms  of  the  tenants,  if  you 
44  have  the  lawrs  of  entail  and  settlement  as  they  now  aie,  if  you  rendei  it 
4*  impossible  for  a  man  to  sell  a  small  bit  of  land,  save  at  a  cost  which  exceeds 
44  the  purchase  price  of  it,  then  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two  you  would 
44  undoubtedly  have  those  farms  back  in  the  hands  of  middlemen  or  of  landlords. 
44  We,  on  the  contrary,  desire  to  arrange  the  conditions  so  that  they  shall  be 
44  suited  to  the  great  change  that  we  contemplate,  and  we  can  point  to  the 
44  example  of  other  countries,  of  France,  and  of  Belgium,  where  land  is  limited  as 
44  it  is  in  Ireland,  for  the  best  example  of  the  truth  of  our  reasoning,  and  of  the 
44  explanation  that  we  lay  before  you.  Well,  those  gentlemen  have  proceeded  to 
44  make  a  certain  statement,  or  rather  mis-statement  of  a  rather  barefaced 
44  character.  Now,  it  is  a  common  saying  in  legal  circles  over  in  Ireland,  4  If  you 
44  have  a  bad  case,  abuse  the  Plaintiff’s  attorney.’  And  so,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
44  Kavanagh  thinks  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  abuse  us  since  he  knows  that 

44  his  case  is  hopeless.  . 

44  We  do  not  intend  to  follow  his  bad  example  in  this  respect.  We  intend  to 
44  treat  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  consideration,  and  we  hope,  if  possible, 
44  to  induce  him  to  come  before  you  again  in  order  to  give  us  opportunities  of 
44  refuting  him  again.  ITe  tells  us  that  we  propose  to  apply  money  raised  in 
44  America  to  buying  out  the  landlords.  He  need  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
44  uneasy,  for  not  one  cent  of  your  money  will  ever  go  into  his  pockets.  And 
*•  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  none  of  it  will  go  to  the  relief  of  distress,  and  that 
•4  we  propose  to  organise  an  armed  rebellion  with  it.  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
44  many  of  my  fellow  countrymen  in  this  country  would  like  to  organise  an  armed 
44  rebellion.  "But  I  regret  to  disappoint  them  also,  because  I  must  in  truth  and 
44  honesty  tell  you  that  however  unpopular  such  a  statement  may  be,  that  not 
e  one  cent  of  the  money  contributed  and  handed  to  us  will  go  towards  organising 
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--  armed  rebellion  in  Ireland.  Well,  then  be  goes  on  to  say  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  land  is  ‘  let  at  a  fair  value,'  and  be  cites  himself  and  his  own 
estate  Z  an  example  of  the  fact.  I  told  you  just  now  that  I  did  not  intend  to 
abuse  Mr.  Kavanagh,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  during  the  high  prices  of  the 
last  few  years  his  estate  was  let  at  a  fair  value,  although  I  regret  to  say  that  he,  like 
some  other  Irish  landlords,  has  refused  to  grant  the  reasonable  reduction  ot  rent 
which  has  become  necessary  owing  to  the  extraordinary  fall  in  prices  and  Amer ican 
competition.  But  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kavanagh  s  land  was  rented  at  a  fair  value 
during  the  last  few  years  will  not  excuse  the  many  rack-renting  Irish  landlords 
who  have  taken  the  last  pound  of  flesh  and  the  last  drop  of  blood.  We  know 
too  well  that  the  majority  of  Irish  land  is  high  rented,  and  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  it  is  rack-rented ;  and  until  Mr.  Kavanagh  proves  by  statistics 
[hat  this  is  not  the  case,  he  cannot  expect  to  be  believed  m  supporting  the 
negative  on  such  evidence.  Well,  then  he  says  that  rents  are  not  made  in 
respect  to  improvements  made  by  tenants.  Now,  I  shall  put  one  landlord 
aT1other  In  refuting  this  I  shall  choose  the  estate  of  a  large  absentee 
Ktord  alia"  who,  as  a  rSe.  do  not  rack-rent  their  lands,  and  I  shall  choose 
:  the  testimony  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Kavanagh  s  own  rank  and  proclivities,  an 
‘  extensive  land  agent  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Stuart  Trench,  speaking  of  the  barony 
«  of  Farran.  I  wish  you  to  recollect,  gentlemen,  the  supposition  is  that  land  is 
‘  raised  in  respect  to  the  tenant’s  improvement.  Speaking  m  his  Realities  of 
‘  Irish  Life’  at  page  68,  of  the  barony  of  Farran,  m  the  county  of  Monaghan, 

•  over  which  id  was  their  agent,  Mr.  Trench  tells  us  that  ,n  he  year  1606 
‘  this  whole  barony  was  rented  for  the  yearly  sum  of  - 50? .  What  do 
‘  you  suppose  is  the  rental  of  the  barony  to-day?  The  rental  of  that 
‘  barony  to-day  is  something  like  80,000 /.,  and  the  added  value  of  250Z.  to 
‘  80,000k  is  the  work  of  the  tenants.  Not  anything  that  the  landloid 
.«  pas  done  has  added  one  penny  in  value  to  this  property.  He  hath  toiled  no  , 
neither  hath  he  spun,  and  is  now  in  receipt  of  90,000k  out  of  a  property  which, 
in  the  250  years,  has  been  raised  by  the  exertions  of  these  pooi  people  from 
“  250/  to  80  000/  Mr.  Trench  admits  that  this  was  done  by  the  exertions  of  the 
“  tenants  and  not  those  of  the  landlords,  for  he  says  at  page  69,  ‘  It  was  during 
“  ‘  this  period  that  the  native  inhabitants,  few,  or  even  some  of  whom  were  even 
“  ‘  displaced  by  the  aristocratic  owners  of  the  soil,  increased  and  multiplied  to  a 
“  ‘  great  extent,  and  that  the  waste  and  wild  lands  were  fenced  and  enclosed,  and 
“  ‘ultimately  converted  into  the  cultivation  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  rapidly 
“  ‘  increasing  population,  so  that  in  the  year  1847,  only  74  years  after  the  estimated 
“  ‘  value  of  the  year  1760,  the  rental  of  the  estate  was  raised  to  upwards  of 
“  ‘40  000/.  while  the  inhabitants  had  increased,  so  that  by  the  census  of 
“  ‘  ’41  the’  population  amounted  to  upwards  of  44,000  souls.  Now,  ladies 
«  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  process  that  has  gone  on  m  every  estate  m 
“  Ireland.  The  example  I  have  cnosen  was  under  a  better  landlord  than  the 
“  maiority,  and  yet  you  see  that  during  this  period  the  rent  roll  of  this  estate 
“  has  been  rolled  up  to  this  enormous  amount,  entirely  owing  to  the  exertions 
“  of  the  tenant.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  contend  that  I  have  proved  by  the 
“  mouth  of  Mr.  Stuart  Trench  that  Mr.  Kavanagh’ s  assertion  that  rents  are  not 
“  raised  by  respect  to  improvements  by  tenants  is  false  and  utterly  groundless. 
“  How  he  tells  us  also  that  capricious  evictions  have  not  taken  place.  V  ell,  1 
“  sav  in  reply  to  that,  that  your  own  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Irish  \anfI 
“  question  suffered  in  your  own  person,  experienced  by  yourselves,  is  a  sufficient 
“  refutation  of  such  a  statement.  I  have  now  come  to  the  close  of  the  few  obser- 
“  vations,  I  am  afraid  rather  lengthy  ones,  that  I  venture  to  make  to  you  to-night. 
“  There  are  others  to  speak.  My  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Dillon,  son  ot  tno  la  o 
«  J  B.  Dillon,  member  for  the  county  of  Tipperary,  who  found  m  48  a  congenial 
“  home  in  this  country  during  the  few  years  that  he  was  under  the  ban  of  British 
«  law  as  a  proscribed  felon,  would  also  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  important 
«  Question.  I  can  only,  in  conclusion,  express  my  conviction  that  the  time  has 
“  come  when  victory  is  about  to  crown  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  people  in  the  i 

“  struggle  for  land.” 
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“  The  handwriting  has  appeared  upon  the  wall,  and  though  vain  attempts 
“  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  misdirect  public  opinion  to  bolster  up  an 
“  expiring  system,  I  confidently  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  tiller  of  the 
“  soil  in  Ireland  may,  as  in  other  free  countries,  reap  the  benefit  of  his  exertions, 

“  and  hand  that  result;  down  to  his  children,  and  when,  instead  of  proscribing 
“  labour,  instead  of  offering  every  inducement  to  the  tiller  of  the  land  to  allow  it 
“  to  remain  idle  and  barren,  the  great  exertion  which  our  people  have  shown 
“  themselves  always  ready  to  make  when  they  are  working  for  themselves,  and 
“  not  as  slaves,  may  be  spent  upon  Irish  land,  and  then  I  believe  that  one  great 
“  step  towards  the  freedom  of  Ireland  will  have  been  made,  that  we  shall  have 
“  put  a  nail  into  the  coffin  of  the  system  of  the  English  misrule  in  Ireland, 

“  removed  one  great  impediment  to  the  union  of  all  classes  and  religions  there, 

“  and  that  we  shall  have  the  wish  of  every  Irish  patriot  in  all  ages  realised  that 
“  the  orange  and  green  may  be  united,  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  enabled 
«  to  work  together  for  the  good  of  their  country,  and  no  cause  may  exist  to  prevent 
“  any  class  of  our  countrymen  from  doing  their  duty  by  the  land  that  has  given 
“  them  birth.” 

Now  I  contend,  my  Lord,  that  that  speech  reported  in  the  papers  of  that  date  fairly 
represents  the  views  put  by  Mr.  Parnell  before  the  Irish  people  in  America,  when  he 
went  out  there  with  Mr.  Dillon,  first  to  appeal  for  support  for  the  Land  League  in 
Ireland,  and  secondly,  to  ask  the  charitable  people  of  America  to  come  to  the  relief  of 
the  distress  that  was  existing  then  in  that  unfortunate  country.  In  that  speech  there 
is  no  platform  put  forward  that  would  suit  the  tastes  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  as  they  have 
been  represented  here  by  Beach,  and  as  they  are  known  in  their  individual  pronounce¬ 
ments.  There  was  no  talk  of  uniting  one  particular  organisation,  or  one  particular 
class  with  another.  It  was  an  appeal  addressed  to  the  Irish  who  were  in  that  vast 
audience  of  8,000,  and  also  to  the  Irish  who  by  the  million  are  scattered  over  the 
broad  face  of  America.  Mr.  Parnell  in  that  speech  appealed  to  no  particular  organisa¬ 
tion.  He  appealed  to  his  own  race,  and  to  the  American  people,  to  back  him  up  in 
the  efforts  that  himself  and  his  friends  were  making  to  bring  about  such  a  radical 
change  in  the  land  system  of  Ireland,  as  would  make  the  tenant-farmers  of  that 
country  the  owners  of  the  farms  they  till.  In  that  speech  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Parnell 
had  no  other  means  of  settlement  in  his  mind  than  one  of  legal  agitation  in  Ireland, 
and  of  constitutional  action  in  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  and  in  no  speech  delivered  by 
him  during  that  tour  is  there  any  advocacy  on  his  part  of  any  other  method,  any  other 
line  of  action,  except  that  of  legal  and  constitutional  action. 

Now,  I  shall  not  read  any  more  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Parnell  on  that 
tour,  but  I  will  just  briefly  refer  to  the  places  where  he  spoke,  in  order  that  the 
speeches  he  delivered  on  those  occasions  may  be  read  by  Sir  Henry  James,  if  he 
chooses  to  do  so,  in  order  that  he  may  comment  upon  them  when  he  comes  to  address 

the  Court.  . 

Prom  New  York  Mr.  Parnell  went  to  Newark  on  January  6th,  spoke  m  the  Opera 

House,  and  was  escorted  to  the  hall  by  three  military  companies,  and  was  accompanied 
bv  George  B.  Jenkinson,  President  of’ the  Board  of  Trade,  Vicar-General  G.  H.  Doane, 
Col.  James  E.  Flemming,  several  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  and 
many  prominent  citizens  of  Newark.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Forrester,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  I  believe.  The  meeting  on  that  occasion 
was  held  in  the  Opera  House,  and  largely  attended. 

On  the  9th  January  Mr.  Parnell  addressed  the  Stock  Exchange  in  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  He  was  introduced  by  President  Ives,  and  spoke  to  an  assembly  of  500  stock¬ 
brokers  on  the  occasion.  On  that  date,  January  9th,  Mr.  Parnell  formed  with 
Mr.  Dillon  the  Irish  Famine  Relief  Fund  in  New  York,  and  the  secretary  was 
Mr.  John  E.  Develin,  who  issued  an  address  which  I  think  was  read  while  Mr.  Parnell 
was  in  the  box.  These  extracts  are  taken  as  the  speeches  are  taken  out  of  the  “  Irish 
World,”  and,  consequently,  several  meetings  may  appear  reported  under  one  date, 
because  the  meetings  might  be  held  on  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  in 
so  manv  different  places,  and  all  the  meetings  would  appear  reported  in  a  paper  of  one 
particular  date.  So  I  give  the  date  of  the  paper  in  order  that  the  meetings  themselves 
may  be  referred  to  by  Sir  Henry  James,  and  the  speeches  read. 

Meeting  in  Brooklyn,  reported  in  the  “Irish  World”  of  January  9,  Mayor  Howell 
in  the  chair.  “  Meeting  called  to  order  by  United  States  District  Attorney  Tenney.” 
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Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  made  a  speech.  “  Letter  approving  meeting  read  from  the 

Rev.  Dr.  Talmage  and  others.”  .  .  .  ,,,, 

Philadelphia,  January  10, 1880.  Meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  largest  theatre 
in  the  world.  Prominent  citizens  of  Philadelphia  present.  Clergymen  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  persuasions,  judges,  professors,  lawyers,  distinguished  officers,  naval  and 
military,  journalists,  two  ex-Governors  of  Pennsylvania,  including  Andrew  G.  Curtin, 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  General  Robert  Patterson,  the  orator,  Daniel  Dougherty, 
Dr.  Richard  Shelton,  McKenzie,  Rev.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  Presbyterian  clergyman 
and  Professor  of  Social  Science  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Henry  Carey  Bird, 
publisher,  the  firm  founded  by  lbs  grandfather,  Matthew  Carey,  upon  the  400  dollars 
lent  him  by  General  Lafayette.  Then  other  names  are  also  given  in  connexion  with 
that  meeting.  Then  letters  are  received  from  Hon.  S.  Randall,  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  Governor  Hoyf,  and  the  following  from  G.  W.  Childs,  the  editor  of 
the  -‘Public  Ledger,”  who  sent  a  cheque  for  1,000  dollars. 

Boston,  January  12th,  meeting  in  the  Music  Hall,  presided  over  by  Mayor  Prince, 
and  spoken  to  by  P.  A.  Collies,  Judge  Fallow,  and  others. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  January  16.  Military  and.  torchlight  procession,  windows 
illuminated,  and  streets  lined  with  people.  Meeting  at  Towh  Hall,  Mayor  Simpson 

^  At  Lynn,  Mass.,  under  the  same  date,  meeting  held  in  the  Methodist  Church,  Major 

Saunderson  presiding.  .  _  .  ,, 

Providence,  R.I.,  January  17.  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Dillon  received  by  the  Mayor, 
Colonel  Spooner,  late  Governor  Howard,  Alderman  Gorman,  Colonel  Downey,  and 
other  prominent  citizens.  The  Mayor  in  the  chair.  Music  Hall.  About  150 1. 

subscribed.  .  ,  .  ,  , 

Milwaukee,  January  18,  1880.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  meetings  Beach  referrec  o 

in  his  evidence  and  said  was  under  the  control  of  John  Finerty  or  somebody  else. of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Parnell  was  escorted  from  Chicago  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Major 
Black  and  others.  Chairman,  Hon.  Edward  O  Neill. 

“  January  19th,  Washington.  A  resolution  was  passed  to-day  by  House  of 
“  Representatives  of  the  American  Congress,  by  96  votes  to  42,  giving  the  use  of 
“  the  House  to  Mr.  Parnell  on  February  2nd  to  deliver  an  address  to  the  House.” 

I  think  that  address  was  read  while  Mr.  Parnell  was  in  the  box. 

Indianopolis.  January  2) ,  1880.  Met,  at  railway  station  by  Governor  Williams,  the 
Governor  'of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  a  reception  committee.  Addressed  meeting, 
Grand  Opera  House,  Mayor  Cavan  in  the  chair.  Governor  Williams  also  spoke. 

Collection  for  distress.  . 

Springfield,  Ohio,  January  23.  Addressed  meeting  presided  over  by  Major  Wallace, 

1,000  dollars  subscribed  for  distress. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  January  21st  and  23rd.  There  were  two  meetings  there  apparently. 
A  German  merchant,  Mr.  Busch,  undertook  to  store  and  forward,  free  of  charge,  the 
cargo  promised  by  Indiana  farmers  at  the  Indianopolis  and  Toledo  meetings. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  January  22.  Addressed  meeting  in  Opera  House,  and  made  collection. 
Procession.  Thousands  lined  the  streets.  Salute  of  21  guns  fired  from  a  battery  of 
artillery.  Mayor  Romes  presided ;  Bishop  Gilmore  and  Senator  Hurd  wrote 

o DT3POV1I1  . 

Cleveland,  January  24th.  Great  crowd  at  station  ;  military  procession ;  50,000 
people  in  streets.  Ex-Mayor  Rose  presided  at  meeting  in  Tabernacle.  2,500  dollars 

collected  for  distress.  . 

Buffalo,  January  25th,  1880.  Reception  committee  :  Father  Cronin,  James  Mooney, 
Hon.  Jules  O’Brien,  Alderman  Danahy,  &c.  Freedom  of  City  presented.  Military 
escort  and  procession.  Academy  of  Music.  On  platform  :  the  president  and  members 
of  the  common  council,  superintendent  of  police,  the  U.S.  distuct  attoincj  .  and  the 
prominent  lawyers,  journalists,  merchants,  and  professional  men  of  the  city .  Judge 
Clinton  took  chair,  'son  of  New  York’s  greatest  governor,  Dewitt  Clinton.  Judge 
Clinton’s  speech.  General  Morton,  Hon.  L.  L.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Matthias  Rohr  also 
spoke.  10.000  dollars  collected. 

Rochester,  N.J.,  January  26th.  Mayor  presiding.  Meeting  City  Hall.  1,000  dollars 
collected. 

F 
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Albany,  N.J.,  January  27th.  Governor  Cornell,  Mayor  Nolan,  Speaker  Sharpe 
and  Erastus  Corning.  Military  companies  and  procession.  Visit  to  Assembly  Chamber' 
Introduced  to  House  by  Speaker  Sharpe. 

Albany,  January  27th.  General  Sharpe,  Vicar-General  Ludden,  Revs.  Hr.  Upson, 
Mayer,  Campbell,  &c.  Hon.  F.  H.  Woods  spoke.  300 1,  collected. 

Troy,  January  28th.  Great  meeting  there.  Amongst  others  present:  The  Mayor, 
General  Carr,  Judge  Strait,  Hon.  Francis  N.  Mann,  Surrogate  Rogers,  and  other 
distinguished  Americans  and  Irish- Americans. 

New  Haven,  January  29th,  1880.  Meeting  in  Grand  Opera  House.  On  the 
platform  :  Rev.  Dr.  Dennen,  Hon.  M.  Welch,  Gen.  S.  E.  Merwin,  ex-Mayor  Shelton, 
Hon.  N.  D.  Sperry,  Rev.  Dr.  Kleeberg,  Professor  Cyrus  Northrop,  Professor  Brewer, 
and  other  eminent  Americans. 

Baltimore,  February  16th,  1880.  Reception  committee,  composed  of  most  of  the 
prominent  citizens,  including  the  mayor,  1  erdinand  C.  Eatrooe,  Governor  William  J. 
Hamilton,  Sheriff  Smyth,  Postmaster  Tyler,  and  others. 

Frankfort,  February  18th,  1880.  Received  at  railway  station  by  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  Governor  Blackburn,  the  mayor,  and  Board  of  Council  men  of 
Frankfort.  Received  the  hospitality  of  the  city,  and  was  also  entertained  by  the 
governor  of  the  station.  Received  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  then  in 
session,  and  addressed  both  houses  and  received  their  thanks  for  my  address. 

Wheeling,  V.  Va.,  February  18th,  1880.  Governor  Matthews,  chairman  reception 
committee,  mayor  Sweeny,  and  most  of  the  prominent  citizen  members.  Addressed 
meeting  and  made  collection  for  farnine  fund. 

Hazleton,  Pa.  Addressed  meeting  and  made  collection. 

Altoona,  February  15th,  1880.  Addressed  meeting  and  made  collection. 

Pittsburg,  Sunday,  February  18th,  1880.  Mayor  Liddell,  controller  McCarthy,  &c. 
Procession  through  city;  crowds  lined  streets;  meeting.  Following  day  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  mayor  and  city  authorities.  1,500  dollars  F.  F.  Visited  various  industries. 

Pittston.  Reception  committee ;  military  procession  ;  meeting  music  hall ;  Rev. 
N.  G.  Parks,  Protestant  clergyman,  delivered  the  address  of  welcome. 

Detroit,  February  22nd,  1880.  Met  at  the  railway  station  by  the  reception  com¬ 
mittee  and  a  procession  formed,  and,  escorted  by  a  large  detachment  of  police,  under 
com  mand  of  Captain  Myles,  we  proceeded  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city 
to  the  hotel.  In  the  evening  we  were  escorted  to  the  Opera  House,  when  the  meeting 
was  held  by  the  knights  of  Pius  V.,  the  National  Guards,  Montgomery  Rifles,  the 
Hibernian  Benevolent  Societies,  and  dotal  •Abstinence  Societies,  lhe  music  was 
furnished  by  the  10th  Infantry  Band  of  the  U.S.  Army.  The  mayor  of  the  city 
presided  at  the  meeting.  Governor  Bagley  was  amongst  the  speakers. 

St.  Paul,  February  26th  1880.  Great  meeting  in  Opera  House.  The  mayor,  Mr. 
Dawson,  presided.  Speech  by  Bishop  Ireland.  He  is  a  prominent  temperance  advocate 
in  the  North  Western  States. 

Des  Moines,  March  2nd,  1880.  Legislature  in  Session.  Was  introduced  to  both 
Houses  by  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Cole,  and  addressed  them. 

Springfield,  Ill.,  March  4th,  1880.  Received  by  the  whole  City  Government,  and 
was  tendered  the  freecipm  of  the  city.  Addressed  great  meeting  at  Opera  House.  The 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Governor  Cullom,  presiding. 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  February  27th.  Met  at  railway  depdt  by  Mayor  and  City  Council ; 
300  members  of  Catholic  Benevolent  Society.  J.  K.  Graves  chairman  of  meeting. 

Troy.  Dr.  Baldwin,  Protestant  minister,  and  Father  Havenmans,  Catholic  priest, 
both  addressed  meeting.  Nearly  1,000L  contributed  by  meeting  to  Famine  Fund. 

Theie  is  no  date  given  to  the  next.  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  granted  me  use  of 
their  Chamber  of  Assembly  for  an  address,  which  I  suppose  wiil  be  found  in  the 
“  Irish  World  ”  of  that  date. 

Louisville,  February  20th.  Railway  Company  provided  me  with  a  special  car 
handsomely  decorated  for  the  journey  from  Frankfort,  free  of  charge.  Was  received 
at  Louisville  by  the  mayor,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  a  committee  of  the  principal  citizens,  and 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  by  the  Council,  bpoke  at  great  meeting 
in  Liederbrany  Hall,  where  addresses  were  also  delivered  by  General  Preston  and 
Mr.  Watterson  ;  2,500  dollars  collected. 

•  Chicago.  Freedom  of  city  presented  to  us  by  the  mayor  and  city  council.  We 
were  received  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  And  I  think  all  the  names  of  those  who  took 
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part  on  that  occasion  were  read  while  Mr.  Parnell  was  in  the  witness  box.  I  have 
not  them  here,  but  particular  attention,  I  think,  was  given  to  that  meeting  by  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  because  the  witness  Beach  swore  that  that  meeting  and  a  few  others 
were  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  Therefore,  the  names  are  all 
printed  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Parnell. 

Des  Moines,  Monday  prior  to  March  3rd.  Governor  Gear,  of  Iowa,  presided.  w,OUJ 
dollars.  Peoria,  Ills.,  Tuesday  prior  to  March  3rd.  1,5000  dollars.  March  3rd. 
Springfield,  Ills.,  Governor  Illinois  presided.  1,000  dollars.  I  do  not  know  why, the 
date  is  given  in  this  way.  Probably  the  date  of  the  meeting  in  the  “  Irish  World  is 
March  3rd,  and  the  particular  meetings  were  held  on  these  days  before  the  day  of 

publication.  . 

Richmond,  Virginia,  March  6th.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  invited  us  to 

address  them.  The  invitation  accepted. 

Now  I  have  gone  over  Mr.  Parnell’s  tour  in  America  in  this  manner  for  the  purpose 
which  I  stated  to  your  Lordships  when  asking  permission  to  deal  with  the  evidence 
which  he  gave  in  that  manner.  I  think  it  is  only  due  to  Mr.  Parnell  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  in  all  his  public  utterances  except  the  one  to  which  so  much  attention  has 
been  given  by  the  “  Times  ”  and  the  Attorney  General — the  one  in  Cincinnati,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  report  of  part  of  which  speech  Mr.  Parnell  calls  in  question,  there  are 
no  sentiments  akin  to  those  in  the  “last  link”  portion  of  that  speech  to  be  found  in  all. 
these  speeches  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  throughout  the  United  States.  If,  as  I  said  this 
morning,  his  object  was  to  get  the  money,  that  only  could  be  got,  according  to  tli9 
Attorney-General,  by  talking  to  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  uttering  sentiments  that  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  “Irish  World,”  then  I  must  say  that  Mr.  Parnell  went  in  a  very 
strange  way  about  the  getting  of  the  necessary  funds  for  the  Land  League  and  for 
distress  in  the  United  States.  There  is  not  a  single  speech  of  his  delivered  in  that 
tour  which  can  be  tortured  by  any  fair-minded  person  into  a  reading  similar  to  that 
which  the  Attorney- General  has  tried  to  give  to  the  Cincinnati  speech ;  and  when  the 
Attorney- General  said,  as  he  did  in  his  opening  statement,  that  Mr.  Parned  could  not 
have  stirred  hand  or  foot  in  America  if  he  had  not  made  that  speech,  he  was  showing  a 
very  remarkable  ignorance  of  geography  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  The 
Cincinnati  speech  was  the  30th,  I  think,  of  the  serios  delivered  by  Mr.  Parnell 
and  Mr.  Dillon — some  29  speeches  had  been  delivered  before  that — and  yet  the 
Attorney  General  says  that  only  for  this  particular  speech,  this  30th  of  the  series, 
which  contained  these  seven  or  eight  lines  which  have  been  made  so  much  of — only  for 
that  Mr.  Parnell  would  have  got  no  money  in  the  United  States  and  could  not  have 
stirred  hand  or  foot;  while  the  facts  are  (and  the  facts  were  open  to  those  who 
prepared  the  brief  for  the  “  Times,”  because  they  are  even  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”)  that 
he  had  visited  29  cities  and  delivered  as  many  addresses  before  he  made  this  famous 
speech  in  Cincinnati. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  dealt  with  the  conference  which  Mr.  Parnell  called  in  New 
York  for  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League ;  I  have  read  his  speech  in  New  York, 
which  I  maintain  is  practically  the  speech  that  he  delivered  at  subsequent  meetings, 
and  I  have  given  the  dates  of  all  the  subsequent  meetings,  and  I  have  referred  Sir 
Henry  James  to  the  reports  in  the  ‘  Irish  World,”  and  I  challenge  him  to  find  either  in 
the  report  of  that  conference,  in  the  programme  of  that  conference,  or  in  Mr.  Parnell's 
speeches,  any  evidence  to  justify  the  allegation  that  the  Land  League  founded  in 
America  by  Mr.  Parnell  was  one  with  the  Clan-na-Gael  organisation. 

The  first  convention  of  the  American  League  was  held  in  Trainor  Hall,  New  York, 
on  the  18th  May  1880  (I  have  already  referred  to  it  this  morning,  and  I  think 
yesterday  when  dealing  with  the  special  charges  brought  against  myself)  or  two  months 
following  Mr.  Parnell’s  New  York  Hotel  Conference.  Mr.  John  Dillon  and  I  attended 
the  Trainor  Hall  Convention.  It  has  been  stated  to  your  Lordships  uuring  the  evidence 
that  when  Mr.  Parnell  returned  to  Ireland  from  America  in  March  1880  to  take  part 
in  the  then  general  election,  I  proceeded  to  America  (I  think  on  the  9th  May),  in  order 
to  take  up  the  work  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  at  the  conference  of  the  13th 
March  preceding.  I  therefore  landed  in  New  York  on  the  very  day  when  this  first 
regular  Convention  of  the  Land  League  of  America  was  being  held.  It  was  held  in 
Trainor  Hall  in  New  York,  and  General  Collins  of  Boston  presided.  A  full  report  of 
the  proceedings,  I  think,  was  read  either  while  I  was  under  examination  or  while 
Mr.  Parnell  was  under  examination,  and  will  be  in  the  official  minute. 
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I  will  simply  read  the  resolutions.  The  resolutions  or  platform  of  that  first  regular 
Land  League  Convention  are  as  follows  : — 

“  Mr.  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  presented  a  report  from  the  committee  on  resolu- 
“  tions,  as  follows: — 

“  Whereas,  a  famine  has  been  raging  in  Ireland  for  the  past  six  months,  and  at 
“  the  present  moment  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  people  are  being  fed  by  the 
charity  of  foreign  nations  ;  and  whereas,  the  terrible  national  affliction  is  of 
“  periodical  recurrence,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  declare  our  conviction  that  these 
“  famines  do  not  arise  from  natural  causes,  but  are  the  results  of  bad  laws  enacted 
“  by  the  English  Government,  and  maintained  despite  the  Irish  people.  Therefore, 

“  be  it — 

“  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Irishman  to  aid  to  the  utmost  of  his 
“  ability  all  honourable  effort  made  by  the  Irish  people  to  free  themselves  from 
“  these  ruinous  laws. 

“  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  present  system  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland  as 
“  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  famine  and  of  the  chronic  poverty  and  oppression 
“  which  prevails  in  that  country. 

“  Resolved,  That  the  National  Land  League  of  Ireland,  having  appealed  to  the 
“  Irish  of  America  to  assist  them  in  removing  the  cause  of  poverty,  we  hereby 
pledge  the  earnest  co-operation  of  this  organisation  to  the  Irish  Land  League  in 
“  the  work  of  abolishing  the  present  English  land  system  and  establishing  a  peasant 
“  proprietory  in  Ireland. 

«  Resolved,  That  while  prepared  to  aid  the  Irish  Land  League  to  the  utmost 
“  of  our  ability,  we  desire  to  place  on  record  our  conviction  that  the  kindred 
«  interests  of  manufacturing,  mining,  fisheries,  and  commerce  are  also  being 
“  protracted  by  deliberate  and  wickedly  selfish  restrictive  legislation,  and  that 
“  poverty  must  remain  the  normal  condition  of  the  Irish  people  until  they 
“  recognise  the  power  to  regulate  and  protect  these  interests.” 

Then  an  interesting  committee  on  industrial  interests  was  formed,  and  several  well- 
known  American  names  proposed  for  it,  amongst  others.  Professor  Robert  Ellis 
Thompson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  General  Garfield,  who  subseqnently  became  president 
of  the  United  States.  Then  the  report  continues  : — 

“  On  motion  of  Mr.  Harman,  of  Illinois,  a  committee  of  13  to  name  officers 
“  for  the  ensuing  year  was  appointed.  After  a  short  recess  they  presented  the 
“  name  of  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  for  president,  but  in  view  of  his  positive  declina- 
“  tion,  the  following  ticket  was  nominated  and  unanimously  elected : — 

“  For  president,  James  J.  McCafferty,  Lowell,  Mass.  ’ 

The  gentleman  whom  I  described  to  your  Lordship  this  morning. 

“  Vice-president,  William  Purcell,  Rochester,  N.J. 

“  Treasurer,  Rev.  Laurence  Walsh,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

“  Recording  secretary,  Miclael  Davitt. 

“  Council Thaddeus  Flanagan,  San  Francisco;  Lawrence  Harmon,  Peoria, 
“  Ill.;  Wm.  Carroll,  Philadelphia;  James  Gibson,  Patterson;  .J.  0.  Reddy,  Rich- 
“  mond,  Va. ;  P.  K.  Walsh,  Cincinnati ;  and  M.  E.  Welsh,  Providence.” 


I  think  it  is  right  to  say  with  reference  to  Dr.  Carroll,  my  Lord — what  has  been 
repeated  before — that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  “  Irish  World  ”  saying  that  he  was  not 
present  at  this  conference.  He  was  not  a  Land  Leaguer,  and  could  not  accept 
any  positiou  in  the  Land  League  organisation.  Therefore  he  aid  not  act  upon  the 

This,  my  Lords,  is  the  record  of  the  first  convention  of  the  Land  League  of  America 
so  far  as  its  constitution  and  platform  are  concerned.  In  neither  of  these  do  we  find 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Attorney-General  which,  according  to  the  “  Times,” 
were  to  govern  all  actions  with  the  American  League.  As  central  secretary  of  the 
League,  it  was  my  duty  to  lay  down  the  lines  upon  which  the  organisation  was  to 
work,  to  show  how  financial  aid  for  the  League  in  Ireland  was  best  to  bo  attained,  and 
how.'  Branches  were  to  be  established  throughout  the  Union.  In  documents  which  I 
have  put  in  as  evidence  I  have  fully  set  this  forth  and  described  what  these  plans  of 
mine  were.  These  documents  were  written  and  published  more  than  nine  years  ago. 
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The  “Times,”  or  rather  the  J.  L.  P.  U.  agent  who  compiled  its  indictment  against  the 
Land  League,  had  these  circulars  before  them  in  the  columns  of  the  Irish  World 
and  “  Boston  Pilot  ”  for  May  1880,  when  the  libels  “  Pai™lhsm  and  Grime  were 
being  written.  That  is,  the  papers  of  that  date  May  1880,  were  of  course  within 
access  to  the  “Times  ”  peoplo  when  in  1887  the  libels  ‘  Parnellism  and  Crime  were 
beincr  prepared  for  publication.  But  there  is  no  reference  made  m  ‘  Parnellism  and 
Crime !’  to  this  convention,  as  far  as  1  know.  There  is  no  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
platform  laid  down  there— that  the  principles  enunciated  there--were  in  accord  with 
what  the  writer  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  said  so  far  as  the  character  and  teaching 

of  the  Land  League  in  America.  ,  .  ,  .  .  , 

Now  my  Lords,  though  these  documents,  I  think,  have  been  read,  and  are  found 

upon  the  official  minute,  I  think  it  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  the  case  I  am 
endeavouring  to  put  before  your  Lordships,  and  the  defence  I  am  endeavouring 
to  make,  that  these  documents  should  be  read  now  because  they  explain  in  the  fullest 
possible  manner  what  were  the  means  which  I  laid  down  near  10  years  ago  to  organise 
the  Land  League  in  America  and  to  get  financial  aid  for  the  Land  League  m  Ireland. 
They  are  not  documents  prepared  during  the  last  two  years  like  Parnellism  and  Grime , 
they  speak  for  themselves,  and  can  be  found  in  the  papers  of  contemporary  newspaper 
reports.  It  is  the  address  of  the  Council  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  United 
States  of  America,  to  the  Irish  race  in  America. 


“  On  behalf  of  a  famine  striken  country,  and  in  the  interest  of  Irish  movement 
“  which  aims  at  removing  the  cause  of  a  peoples  periodic  starvation,  we  beg  to 
“  address  the  men  of  Irish  blood  and  the  people  of  generous  sympathies  through- 
“  out  the  United  States.  Our  appeal  is  not  for  charity.  In  conjunction  with  the 
«  Land  League  in  Ireland,  we  desire  that  our  kindred  m  the  parent  land  should 
“  henceforth  be  free  from  the  humiliation  of  a  beggars  position  among  nations, 

“  and  that  the  liberal  charity  of  this  and  other  civilised  countries  should  be  taxed 
“  no  more  in  their  behalf. 

“  Coincident  with  the  famine  which  has  reduced  nearly  a  million  of  our 
“  people  to  the  necessity  of  living  during  the  past  six  months  upon  charity  from 
«•  the  outside  world,  and  with  the  alarming  exodus  of  Irelands  workers,  which  is 
“  once  more  draining  her  of  the  blood  and  sinew  of  the  countiy,  a  land  movement 
“  has  sprung  from  the  people  themselves  that  has  for  its  object  their  emancipation 
“  from  famine  and  misery  by  the  overthrow  of  the  system  of  land  laws  which 
“  has  proved  itself  the  parent  and  conservator  of  both.  This  movement,  through 
“  the  intense  earnestness  manifested  by  the  agricultural  classes  in  hundreds  of 
“  great  popular  demonstrations— by'  the  orderly  determination  with  which  they 
“  have  asserted  their  right  to  a  better  and  more  elevated  social  condition,  and 
“  through  the  able  advocacy  of  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Dillon,  envoys  of  the  Land 
“  League  to  the  United  States— has  arrested  the  attention  of  the  civilised  world 
“  and  won  a  recognition  of  its  reasonable  and  just  demands  from  the  public 
«  sentiment  of  every  enlightened  community.  The  National  Land  League  of 
Ireland  has  been  organised  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  this  movement  to  success, 
“  and  in  order  that  this  purpose  may  be  achieved  through  means  which  will  appeal 
“  alike  to  the  justice  and  common  sense  of  onlooking  peoples,  the  following 
“  statement  of  objects  and  plans,  particulars  of  aid  required,  and  details  of  its 
“  proposed  application — is  placed  before  the  public  to  show  for  what  its  moral 
“  support  is  solicited,  and  here  the  kindred  race  in  this  countiy  can  lead  its 
“  powerful  aid  in  the  work,  and  know  how  that  assistance  is  to  be  utilised  m  its 
“  accomplishment. 

“  Objects  of  the  League. — The  National  Land  League  of  Ireland  was  formed 
“  for  the  following  objects  : — 

“  First.  To  put  an  end  to  rack-renting,  eviction,  and  landlord  oppression. 

“Second.  To  effect  such  a  radical  change  in  the  land  system  of  Ireland 
“  as  will  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  Irish  farmer  to  become  the  owner,  on 
“  fair  terms,  of  the  land  he  tills. 

“  The  means  proposed  to  effect  these  objects  arc  — 

“  (1.)  Organisation  amongst  the  people  and  tenant  farmers  fir  purposes  of 
“  self-defence, °and  inculcating  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  refusing  to  take 
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“  any  farm  from  which  another  may  be  evicted,  or  from  purchasing  any  cattle 
“  or  goods  which  may  be  seized  on  for  the  non-payment  of  impossible  rent. 

“  (2.)  The  cultivation  of  public  opinion  by  persistent  exposure  in  the  press 
“  and  by  public  meetings  of  the  monstrous  injustice  of  the  present  system  and 
“  of  its  ruinous  results. 

“  (3.)  A  resolute  demand  for  the  reduction  of  the  excessive  rents  which 
“  have  brought  the  Irish  people  to  a  state  of  starvation. 

“  (4.)  Temperate  but  firm  resistance  to  oppression  and  injustice. 

“  How  the  Land  League  expects  its  supporters  in  America  to  aid  it  in  its 
“  work? 

“  Irishmen  in  America  can  give  most  effectual  aid. 

“  First.  By  enlightening  American  public  opinion  as  to  the  working  of  the 
“  landlord  system  and  by  exposing  through  the  columns  of  tne  American  press 
“  the  oppressions  and  outrages  which  are  practiced  on  the  tenant  farmers  of 
“  Ireland. 

“  Second.  By  the  immense  moral  influence  which  their  support  exerts 
“  as  the  peonle  at  home  encouraging  them  to  be  steadfast  in  the  struggle  and 
“  not  to  give  way  to  despair. 

“  Third.  By  contributing  sufficient  means  to  enable  the  League  to  carry 
“  on  the  movement  in  Ireland  on  such  a  scale  as  is  necessary  to  insure  success. 

“  Purposes  for  which  assistance  is  asked  from  America.  Up  to  the  present, 
“  through  want  of  money,  the  League  has  been  obliged  to  confine  its  operations 
“  chiefly  to  a  few  counties.  The  purpose  for  which  funds  are  needed  are  — 

“  First.  To  enable  the  League  to  spread  its  organisation  throughout  the 
“  32  counties  of  Ireland. 

“  Second.  Pending,  the  abolition  of  landlordism,  to  aid  local  branches  of 
“  the  League  to  defend  in  the  Courts,  such  farmers  as  may  be  served  with 
“  processes  of  ejectment,  and  thus  enable  tnem  to  obstruct  such  landlords  as 
“  avail  themselves  of  the  poverty  of  the  tenantry,  and  the  machinery  of  the 
“  law  to  exterminate  the  victims  of  the  existing  system. 

“  Third.  To  enable  the  League  to  afford  protection  to  those  who  are 
“  unjustly  evicted.  Already  the  League  has  been  obliged  to  undertake  the 
“  support  of  the  families  of  the  men  who  were  recently  sentenced  to  imprison- 
“  ment  for  resisting  eviction  in  one  of  the  famine  districts,  and  it  is  one  sup- 
“  porting  evicted  families. 

“  Fourth.  To  oppose  the  supporters  of  landlordism  whenever  and  wherever 
“  they  endeavour  to  obtain  any  representative  position  in  Ireland  which  would 
“  be  the  means  of  aiding  them  in  prolonging  the  existence  of  the  present 
“  land  laws  and  perpetrating  the  social  degradation  of  our  people. 

“  As  an  auxiliary  to  the  Land  League  of  Ireland  in  the  work  it  has  under- 
“  taken  to  accomplish,  the  Irish  National  Land  and  Industrial  League  of  the 
“  United  States  has  been  organized  upon  an  appeal  from  the  parent  body.  Its 
“  objects  are  to  render  moral  and  material  assistance  to  the  land  movement  in 
“  Ireland.  In  the  conviction  that  the  primary  purpose  of  that  movement  can 
“  be  furthered,  and  the  best  interests  of  Ireland  protected  and  advanced  by  an 
“  equal  solicitude  for  manufacturing,  mining,  fishery,  and  commercial  industries 
“  were,  and  for  centuries  past,  prostrated  by  deliberate  and  selfishly  hostile 
“  English  legislation,  we  claim  it  to  be  a  duty  devolving  upon  all  earnest  Irish 
“  reformers  to  demand  for  Ireland  the  right  to  regulate  and  protect  the 
“  various  interests  which  build  up  the  prosperity  of  an  industrious  people 
“  upon  the  foundation  of  their  country’s  developed  resources.  We  have 
“  therefore  placed  this  addenda  to  the  platform  of  the  Land  League  of 
“  Ireland,  and  upon  this  programme  for  the  social  and  industrial  advancement 
“  of  an  oppressed  and  poverty  striken  people  we  rest  our  claim  to  solicit  the 
“  good  wishes  of  the  American  people,  and  to  ask  for  the  earnest  and  organised 
“  co-operation  of  the  Irish  race  in  this  country.  No  movement  for  political  or 
«  social  welfare  has  been  initiated  in  Ireland  for  the  past  fifty  years  which 
“  failed  to  obtain  the  sympathy  and  support  of  her  exiled  children  here.  The 
“  chances  of  success  were  never  calculated  in  order  to  regulate  the  measure  of 
“  assistance  to  be  given.  A  prompt  and  generous  help  was  the  answer  to  every 
w  appeal  from  the  motherland,  no  matter  what  party  stretched  forth  its  hand 
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“  across  the  Atlantic  or  what  enterprise  aroused  the  national  spirit  of  a  banished 
“  people  The  cumulative  results  of  unrelinquished  struggles  at  home  and  of 
“  sustained  generosity  abroad  has  placed  the  land  movement  in  Ireland  m  t^he 
«  determined  and  conspicuous  position  it  now  occupies  before  the  world.  It 
“  wars  only  against  injustice  and  misery,  and  aims  at  accomplishing  only  what 
«  is  in  accord  with  justice  and  reason.  Its  objects  are  the  uprooting  by  fair 
“  and  justifiable  means  of  the  system  of  Irish  landlordism  which  inflicts  famine, 

“  sufferin0',  and  discontent  upon  a  people  that  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  that  plenty, 

“  happiness,  and  contentment  which  every  other  civilised  country  has  won  and 
“  now  enjoys.  It  is  a  movement  which  endangers  no  national  principle  nor  ask  its 
“  supporters  to  forego  any  reasonable  or  legitimate  aspiration  for  the  future  of 
“  their  country.  It  recognises  no.  sectarian  distinctions,  and  refuses  no  proffers 
“  of  assistance  from  any  class  or  any  creed.,  It  is  a  movement  of  Irishmen  foi 
“  Ireland  and  humanity  which  endeavours  to  unite  upon  all  platform  men  of 
“  all  parties,  and  religions  to  work  all  the  common  good  of  Ireland  and  its 

people.  It  asks  from  the  Irish  race  the  material  help  which  is  essential  to 
“  success,  and  from  the  civilised  world  the  sympathy  and  moral  suppoit  which 
“  is  necessary  to  secure  it. 

Signed : — 

“  James  J.  McCafferty  Lowell,  Mass.,  President. 

“  William  Purcell  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Vice-President. 

“  Rev.  Lawrence  Walsh,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Treasurer. 

“  Thaddeus  Flanagan,  San  Francisco. 

“  Laurence  Harmon,  Peoria,  Ill. 

“  James  Gibson  Paterson,  N.J. 

“  J.  V.  Reddy,  Richmond,  V.A. 

“  P.  K.  Walsh,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“  M.  E.  Walsh,  Providence,  R.I. 

“  Michael  Davitt,  New  York  City  and  Dublin,  Central  Secretary. 

“  Central  Offices,  University  Building,  Washington  Square,  New 
York.”  J 

Now,  My  Lord,  here  again  in  the  plainest  language  we  find  condensed  the  whole  scope, 
meaning-,  and  methods  of  the  Land  League  of  Ireland  expounded  to  the  Land  Leaguers 
by ’me  in  that  document  signed  by  the  Executive  of  the  first  Land  League  of  the 
United  States.  In  that  document  it  is  plainly  said  of  the  League  in  Ireland  : — 

“  It  wars  only  against  injustice  and  misery,  it  aims  at  accomplishing  only 
“  what  is  in  accord  with  justice  and  reason.  Its  object  is  the  uprooting  by  fair 
“  and  justifiable  means  the  system  of  Irish  landlordism.” 

Well,  I  contend  that  this  does  not  come  up  to  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  in  its 
interpretation  of  the  objects  of  the  Land  League  in  America.  It  does  not  verify  what 
the  Attorney -General  has  said  in  his  opening  statement.  There  is  no  appeal  there,  to  the 
classes  represented  by  Mr.  John  Finnerty.  There  is  even  no  talk  in  that  document 

though  it  was  drawn  up  by  me  of  complete  national  independance  for  Ireland.  hat 

document  written  by  me  as  secretary  of  the  League,  published  before  th«  An  can 
people  exactly  what  Mr.  Parnell’s  programme  was,  what  the  programme  of  th  md 
League  was,  as  laid  down  by  him  at  the  conference  in  March  1889  at  New  Yo  and 

adopted  at  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Land  League  in  Ireland  the  27th  October  1  ». 

Now,  my  Lords,  there  is  another  address  of  a  similiar  character  by  me,  whirl  hall 
not  inflict  upon  your  Lordships,  because  it  is  already  upon  the  minutes  and  is  in  ilar 
character  to  the  "one  I  have  just  read.  But  there  is  one  sentence  in  it  win  lad 

better  read,  for  if  it  is  left  to  the  tender  mercy  of  the  other  side,  perhaps  it  n  not 

be  properly  understood. 

“  Can  the  year’s  celebration — that  is  the  4th  July  celebration — can  i  ar’s 
«  celebration  be  organised  with  the  view  of  aiding  the  work  of  indepen  iow 

“  progressing  in  Ireland,  independence  from  famine,  misery,  and  social  do  ion, 

“  and  of  the  causes  operating  against  our  parent  countries’  contenl  and 

“  happiness - ” 
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(The  Attorney -General.)  Where  are  you  reading  from  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt')  A  circular  issued  by  me  from  the  central  office  of  the  Land  League  of 
New  York.  It  is  already  upon  the  official  minutes. 

“I  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  objects  of  the  Land  League  of  Ireland  to  those 
“  who  organise  these  annnal  demonstrations  to  devote  the  proceeds  this  year  to 
“  aid  the'Land  League  to  support  the  people  now  being  evicted  in  Ireland  and  to 
“  assist  that  body  in  the  work  of  striking  down  the  cause  of  famine  and  eviction 
*•  in  that  country  for  ever.  Any  suggestion  by  you  as  to  the  best  means  for 
“  furthering  the  ends  of  this  movement  in  your  locality  will  be  gratefully  received 
“  by  your  obedient  servant,  Michael  Davitt,  Central  Secretary.  ’ 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  will  now  read  from  a  brief  document  the  constitution  and  rules  of 
the  branches  which  were  adopted  by  the  Trainor  Hall  Convention,  and  issued  by  me 
and  my  successors  in  the  secretaryship  of  the  American  Land  League  to  local  bodies 
of  that  organisation  in  the  United  States.  These  byelaws  and  constitution  were  also 
printed  in  the  public  press,  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  the  “Boston  Pilot,”  the  “  Irish 
American in  fact,  all  the  organisations  of  Irish- American  opinion  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  they  might,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  were  read  by  whoever  compiled 
“  Parnellism  and  Crime.”  But  there  is  no  reference  to  such  constitution,  nor  to  the 
byelaws ;  as  there  was  no  reference  whatever  to  the  last  Land  League  Convention 
at  which  this  constitution  and  these  byelaws  were  adopted.  The  rules  and  byelaws 
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“  1.  Name.  The  name  of  this  branch  shall  be  ‘  The  Irish  National  Land  and 

Industrial  League  of  • 

«  2.  Object.  The  object  of  the  association  shall  be  the  rendering  of  moral 

and  financial  aid  to  the  National  Land  League  of  Ireland.  .  - 

“  3.  Government.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  a  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  to  be  elected  by  the  general  body. 

“4.  Branch  organisation.  Each  branch  or  organisation,  in  wards  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  elect  a  chairman,  secretary,  and  treasurer ;  also  one  delegate  from  their 
body  to  represent  the  branch  on  the  executive  committee,  should  [an  executive 
committee  be  resolved  upon. 

“  Ward  organisers :  Two  members  of  each  branch  shall  be  appointed  as  ward 
organisers  or° canvassers,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  organise  the  ward  or  division 
of  such  branch  and  canvass  for  members,  or  assistance  for  the  Land  League  of 
Ireland.  , 

“  Ward  organisers  can  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  Land  League  of  Ireland 
from  persons  who  may  not  desire  to  become  members  of  a  branch  organisation. 
Such  subscriptions  to  be  entered  in  the  treasurer  s  book  as  donations  and 
forwarded  with  membership  fees,  &c.  to  the  central  office. 

“5.  Membership:  Any  person  paying  the  sum  of  one  dollar  towards  the 
obiects  of  the  association  becomes  a  member,  and  is  entitled  to  a  card  of 
membership.  The  dues  shall  not  be  more  than  one  dollar  per  annum. 

“  6.  The  various  ward  organisations  shall  report  once  every  three  months  to 
the  central  secretary  and  produce  their  accounts  whenever  required. 

“  7.  The  treasurer  of  each  branch  shall  forward  to  the  treasurer  of  tne  ceatral 
council  for  transmission  to  the  Land  League  of  Ireland  all  moneys  which  may 
come  into  his  hands,  less  necessary  expense  for  rent,  stationery,  &c. 

“  8.  The  treasurer  of  this  branch,  shall  pay  all  necessary  expenses  for  printing, 
postages,  stationery,  rent,  and  such  other  legitimate  expenses  as  may  be 
incurred. 

“9.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  list  of  all  the  members  of  his  branch,  write 
the  minutes  of  branch  meetings,  join  with  the  treasurer  in  a  monthly  report  to 
the  central  offices,  and  perform  the  other  clerical  work  of  the  branch. 

“  10.  The  executive  committee,  wherever  organised,  shall  hold  a  stated 
meeting  once  a  month.  They  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  secretary  from  their 
own  body,  and  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  branches  in  a  city 
or  county.  The  officers  of  branches  in  a  city  or  county,  including  branch 
organisers  or  canvassers,  should  form  the  executive  committee. 
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«« 11.  Each,  branch  shall  hold  stated  meetings  at  least  once  a  month,  and 
“  annual  meetings  on  the  second  of  January  for  the  election  of  officers  and  for 
««  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  be  brought  before  it. 

“  12.  The  officers  first  elected  by  a  branch  shall  hold  office  until  the  second 
**  Sunday  of  January  1881,  or  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected. 

“  13.  These  rules  and  byelaws  may  be  amended  by  local  branches,  if  so 
“  required,  providing  such  amendment  shall  not  conflict  with  the  constitution  of 
“  the  central  body. 

“  14.  Special  meetings  of  the  branch  may  be  held  on  a  call  by  one-fifth  of 
«  its  members  or  by  the  executive  committee,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
«  secretary  to  call  such  meetings.  Three  days’  notice  at  least  of  special  meetings 
*l  must  be  given. 

“  These  rules  and  byelaws  are  issued  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  central 
“  council  at  its  next  meeting. 

“  Michael  Davitt, 

“  Central  Secretary.” 

So  much  for  the  first  Land  League  Convention  in  America.  These  reports  of 
constitutions  adopted  at  conferences  and  local  conventions  form  the  charters  of  the 
Land  League  in  America. 

They  speak  in  no  ambiguous  or  double-meaning  manner.  They  are  bona  fide  Land 
League  pronouncements,  and  they  disprove  the  charge  of  identity  between  League 
and  Clan-na-Gael  as  completely  as  Pigott’s  confession  disproved  the  authorship  of 
Mr.  Parnell  in  the  forged  letters. 

Compare  these  documents,  my  Lords,  with  the  alleged  U.B.  circulars  produced  by 
Beach.  Try  and  trace  the  least  possible  relationship  in  meaning  or  in  purpose  between 
the  literature  of  the  two  organisations,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  how  ridiculously  bold 
the  “  Times  ”  allegation  is,  that  the  two  bodies  were  really  one  and  the  same. 

Before  I  pass  from  conventions  and  documents,  and  League  work  with  which  I  was 
personally  identified  in  America,  there  are  two  points  I  desire  to  call  your  Lordships’ 
attention  to  arising  out  of  the  allegation  that  the  League  and  U.B.  were  identical 
organisations.  I  was  in  the  United  States,  as  I  have  told  your  Lordships,  in  1878  and 
in  1880;  also  in  1882  and  1886.  Beach  in  his  capacity  as  spy  for  the  British 
Government  saw  me  on  each  of  these  occasions.  In  1880  I  was  actually  his  guest 
in  Braidwood,  Illinois.  I  was  suffering  from  sore  throat,  or  cold,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  and  I  think  it  is  only  just  to  him,  spy  as  he  is,  to  say  that  he  prescribed  for  me, 
and  I  believe  the  medicine  did  me  good.  He  has  been  in  that  witness-box  for  the 
“  Times  ”  ;  he  has  produced  circulars  by  the  score  and  has  given  a  history  of  his 
connexion  with  the  Fenian  movement  and  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

Now  the  first  point  to  which  I  desire  respectfully  to  call  your  Lordships’  attention 
is  this:  Where  in  Beach’s  evidence  or  in  Beach’s  circulars,  is  there  any  mention  of  me, 
direct  or  indirect,  as  having  brought  about  a  union  or  understanding  between 
Mr.  Parnell  on  the  one  hand  and  the  American  Clan-na-Gael  colleagues  of  the  spy 
Beach?  There  is  no  such  mention.  Beach  must  have  known  what  I  told  your 
Lordships  in  my  evidence  that  I  had  visited  Clan-na-Gael  camps  in  1880,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  I  stated  under  oath  in  the  witness-box.  If  1  mistake  not,  he 
actually  introduced  me  to  his  own  camp  in  Braidwood,  Illinois.  I  am  not  certain  of  it. 
I  would  not  be  at  all  positive  that  he  did.  Why  then  did  he  remain  silent  during  the 
whole  of  his  evidence  about  these  visits  of  mine  ?  If  I  attended  these  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  union  between  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  Mr.  Parnell,  why  did 
Mr.  Beach,  when  trying  to  prove  such  a  union,  omit  all  reference  to  the  part  which 
the  “  Times  ”  charges  me  with  having  played  in  bringing  about  such  a  combination 
between  Mr.  Parnell’s  party  and  the  Clan-na-Gael.  The  answer  is — Beach  knew  I 
attended  these  meetings  for  the  purpose  explained  in  my  evidence,  namely,  to  explain 
the  Land  League  to  them,  as  I  did  to  other  Irishmen  in  America,  and  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  I  could,  acts  of  hostility  towards  the  League,  such  as  many  extremists  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  were  advocating,  because  of  the  constitutional  character  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  movement.  He  knew  right  well  I  went  to  these  meetings  for  no  other 
purpose  ;  and  he  gave  no  other  evidence  whatever,  either  in  his  circulars  or  in  the  box, 
of  having  attended  such  Clan-na-Gael  meetings.  But  whether  he  introduced  me  or  not 
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to  his  Clan-na-Gael  circle,  when  in  Braidwood,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that  he  either 
organised  or  took  a  prominent  part  in  organising  a  public  meeting  which  I  addressed  in 
Braidwood  under  his  distinguished  patronage.  I  made  a  speech  on  this  occasion, which 
is  fully  reported  in  the  “Irish  World”  of  the  14th  of  September  1880.  Part  of  this 
speech  was  read  during  my  evidence,  and  it  will  be  found  on  page  5598  of  the  official 
minute.  I  will  read  this  portion  of  the  speech,  and  ask  your  Lordship  whether  it  is  the 
kind  of  thing  a  man  would' say  in  America  whose  alleged  avowed  purpose  was  to  speak 
Irish  republics  and  truckle  to  Clan-na-Gael  sentiment.  This  is  a  speech  which  I  delivered 
in  Braidwood  at  a  meeting  organised  by  Le  Caron,  the  paid  spy  of  the  English 
Government ;  at  that  time  not  suspected  by  me,  not  suspected  by  anybody,  o  f  the 
part  he  was  playing.  He  introduced  himself  to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
told  me  about  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  raid  upon  Canada,  and  the  high  esteem 
that  General  O’Neal  had  of  his  military  reputation  and  skill.  The  conversation  he 
had  with  me  would  induce  me  to  speak  in  a  similar  strain  if  my  object  was  what  the 
“Times”  alleges,  to  truckle  to  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  to  tell  the  Clan-na-Gael  that  the 
Land  League  was  a  similar  organisation  under  another  name.  This  is  a  speech 
delivered  under  those  circumstances  and  under  such  auspices. 

“  Hitherto  our  methods  have  been  futile,  our  strength  has  been  wasted,  and 
“  at  the  end  of  each  abortive  attempt  despair  and  discouragement  have  rested 
“  upon  us.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  our  worshipping  of  idols  like  O’Donnell 
“  and  others,  and  our  appeal  to  arms,  that  our  desires  to  gratify  levenge  and 
“  exciting  of  impulses  and  sentiments  were  vain  and  useless.  Though  no  nation 
“  or  people  ever  had  greater  cause  for  a  just  indignation  and  revenge  than  ours, 
“  they  neither  boded  or  worked  any  good  results.  They  courted  what  the 
“  English  Government  wanted — our  defeat  as  law  and  order  breakers — and  at 
“  each  attempt  on  our  part  she  was  half  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  in 
“  chastising  us.  Our  impulses  fed  themselves  on  poetic  victories,  and  our  means 
“  {md  lives  were  sacrificed  in  these  unreasoning  directions.  To-day  we  let  our 
“  reasons  govern,  we  fight  landlordism  with  different  weapons ;  we  keep  inside 
“  the  law  ;  we  do  what  all  the  world  will  justify ;  we  refuse  to  see  our  families 
“  starve  before  our  eyes  while  the  landlords  live  in  luxury  on  what  our  exertions 
“  raise.  We  have  paid,  according  to  Government  valuation,  many  times  the  price 
“  of  the  land,  and  in  addition  to  this,  as  God  has  given  it  to  us  by  right  of  a  just 
“  occupation,  we  will  not  be  dispossessed  of  it.  How  will  we  do  this  ?  I  will  tell  you, 
“  but  first  let  me  state  why  we  are  becoming  so  strong  and  united.  In  former 
“  methods,  when  we  told  them  to  shoulder  the  musket  or  handle  the  pike,  we 
“  invited  them  to  violate  the  law,  with  little  hope  save  death  and  imprisonment, 
“  and  such  was  ever  the  result.  Now  we  show  them  how  beggary  and  starvation 
“  are  to  be  avoided  by  union,  and  that  eventually  they  are  sure  to  be  the 
“  possessors  of  the  land.  That  the  British  Government  could  not  fight  a  peaceful 
“  movement  of  this  nature,  and  that  what  was  already  gained  was  a  promise  of 
“  certain  victory.  This  movement  is  not  confined  to  Ireland  alone.  Already  it 
“  begins  to  animate  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  English  and  Scotch,  and  the 
“  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  all  be  united  as  one  man  to  crush  out  the 
“  system  of  land  ownership  that  is  their  curse  and  bhne.” 

*  Then  there  is  something  omitted  which  is  probably  not  material. 

“  Some  there  be  who  say  shoot  the  landlords.  To  this  we  say  no,  a  thousand 
“  times  no.  It  will  do  no  good,  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  We  stand  in 
“  need  of  the  moral  support  of  the  world.  People  are  very  much  averse  to  the 
“  shedding  of  human  blood,  and  wherever  our  people  adopt  this  course  we  subject 
“  ourselves  to  the  disapproval  of  those  who  aid  and  desire  our  success.  No,  my 
“  friends,  we  need  resort  to  no  such  paltry  means  of  defence.  If  there  must  be 
“  murder,  let  the  hands  of  those  that  uphold  a  Government  that  permits  such 
“  cancers  to  exist  on  the  body  politic  be  the  only  hands  that  drip  with  the  gore 
“  of  their  fellow  men.  I  think  you  understand  the  principles  on  which  the  Irish 
“  Land  League  looks  for  and  expects  success ;  and  we  are  conscious,  as  are  the 
“  landlords  throughout  the  British  Empire  and  throughout  the  civilised  world, 
“  that  our  success  means  simple  justice  to  the  despised  and  oppressed  toilers.” 
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That  was  a  speech  delivered  under  the  distinguished  patronage  of  the  spy  Beach  I 
think  the  “  Times  ”  counsel  will  find  it  difficult  to  discover  in  that  speech  anything 
like  what  Beach  has  been  trying  to  persuade  your  Lordships  what  was  the  real 
programme  of  the  Land  League  in  America,  and  that  it  was  identical  with  the  Clan- 

^Now1’  my  Lords,  I  pass  from  that  to  the  next  convention,  that  at  Buffalo.  The 
following  call  for  this  second  regular  convention  was  issued  by  the  Rev.  Lawrence 
Wai  h  of  Waterburv,  Connecticut,  who  was  at  that  time  both  treasurer  and  secretary 
of  the  Land  League  of  the  United  States.  This  also  has  been  read,  and  will  be  found 
upon  the  evidence,  though  I  cannot  give  the  exact  page  now. 

“Waterbury,  Connecticut,  December  20th,  1880.— To  the  Branch  Land 
“  Leagues  and  their  members. — As  I  am  the  only  officer  now  in  active  service 
“  of  the  national  organisation,  I  am  compelled,  by  circumstances  to  call La  con- 
«  yention  for  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January  12th  and  13th,  1881,  to  be  held 
“  in  Buffalo  in  St.  James’s  Hall.  The  head-quarters  of  the  delegates  will  be  at  the 
“  Lift  House  Each  branch  of  50  members  or  more  is  entitled  to  one  delegate, 

«  and  wfiere  ‘the  branch  has  300  members,  it  can  send  two  delegates  ;  and  on 
“  amfiication  I  will  send  to  each  branch  two  blank  forms  of  credentials,  one  to  be 
..  returned,  signed,  to  me,  and  the  other  ;to  be  used  by  the  delegate  or  delegates 
“•at  the  convention.  I  hope  every  League  will  try  and  send  its  delegate  without 
«  faii  as  we  are  anxious  to  have  as  large  a  convention  as  possible.— Rev.  Lawrence 
“  Walsh,  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  Irish  National  Land  and  Industrial  League, 

“  U.S.A.” 

The  convention  was  held  on  the  dates  mentioned  in  the  circular.  There  were  292 
branches  represented,  in  13  States,  by  120  delegates  Among  these  delegates  the 
names  of  25  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  are  recorded.  The  entire  list  of  delegates  will 

be  found  in  the  official  report.  j  i  -r  T  rp  T 

The  following  report  from  the  committee  on  resolutions  was  read  by  Rev.  I.  J. 

Couaty,  of  Worcester,  Massachussetts  : 

«<  we  firmly  believe  that  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  Michael  Davitt,  and 
“  their  colleagues,  should  have  the  constitutional  rights  of  English  freemen  in 
“  their  efforts  to  redress  Irish  grievances,  and  we  solemnly  and  emphatically 
“  protest  against  the  action  of  the  British  Government  in  instituting  a  State 
“  prosecution  of  the  Irish  leaders,  as  unconstitutional,  and  aimed  at  the  suppression 
“  of  free  speech,  which  England  proudly  asserts  as  her  noblest  birthiight. 

“  That  we  cordially  unite  with  the  Irish  National  Land  League  of  Ireland  in 
“  deprecating  all  forms  of  violence,  and  earnestly  urge  the  Irish  people  to  continued 
“  patience  under  all  provocation,  remembering  the  words  of  O’Connell,  that  ‘  He 

“  who  commits  a  crime  gives  strength  to  the  enemy.’ 

“  That  while  we  honour  the  sanctity  of  contracts,  we  cannot  hold  a  contract 
“  to  be  sacred  which  leaves  to  the  industrious  son  of  toil.no  alternative  between 
“  a  rack-rent  and  the  roadside,  workhouse,  or  emigrant  ship. 

“  That  our  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Amrican  Congress  for  the  sympathy 
“  extended  to  Ireland,  and  we  beg  it  to  continue  to  use  its  good  offices  in  the 
“  interests  of  an  oppressed,  down-trodden  people,  reminding  it  of  Ireland’s  service 

“  to  America  in  the  day  of  its  difficulty.  .  .  .  . 

“  That  while  the  Irish  National  Land  League  of  America  earnestly  seeks  the 
«  Co.operation  and  kind  words  of  the  liberty-loving  press  of  America,  it  has  never 
“  recognised  and  does  not  recognise  any  paper  as  an  authorised  organ  to  speak  in 

“  its  name.” 

These  are  the  resolutions,  or  platform,  adopted  at  this  second  convention  of  the 
Land  League  in  America,  of  which  second  convention - 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  date  of  it  ?  001  ,  T  ,  .  , 

(Mr  Davitt.)  It  was  held,  my  Lord,  on  January  12th  and  13th,  1881,  and  I  think 
you  will  find  these  resolutions  recorded  upon  the  minutes.  There  was  no  reference  to 
this  convention  held  in  1881,  even  when  the  Land  League  was  very  strong  m  Ireland. 
There  was  no  reference  whatever  to  this  Land  League  convention  by  the  writer  ot 
“  Pamellism  and  Crime,”  though  according  to  that  writer  I  had  brought  about  a  union 
of  the  Clanna-Gael  and  the  Land  League  previous  to  that  date  in  America. 
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Now,  my  Lords,  writing  of  this  second,  or  Buffalo  Convention  of  the  American 
League,  the  day  after  its  deliberations  were  over,  the  “  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,” 
an  American,  not  an  Irish-American  journal,  said — and  this  is  contained  in  the  official 
report  of  the  convention,  which  together  with  reports  of  all  the  official  conventions  are 
in  this  volume,  and  which  I  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Henry  James,  it  is  page  29 
of  the  official  report : — 

“The  National  Convention  of  Irish  Americans  now  in  *  session'  in  this  city 
“  is  assembled,  we  take  it,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  organisation  of  the 
“  branch  leagues  throughout  the  United  States,  to  co-operate  in  a  lawful  manner 
“  with  the  great  land  movement  in  Ireland.  The  objects  and  aims  of  the  Irish 
“  Land  League  are  now  pretty  generally  understood  in  this  country.  We  believe, 
“  and  doubtless  the  American  public  generally  believes,  that  the  grievances  of  the 
“  people  in  the  south  or  west  of  Ireland,  arising  from  the  existing  system  of  land 
“  laws,  are  practically  intolerable,  and  that  the  methods  of  the  Land  League  to 
“  secure  the  redress  of  these  grievances  are  justified  by  the  history  of  every  great 
“  concession  to  justice  and  popular  rights  ever  wrung  from  the  Parliament  of 
“  Great  Britain.  Therefore,  we  welcome  this  national  convention  of  earnest  men 
“  who  are  seeking  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the  Irish  agitators,  and  wish  them  well 
“  in  all  their  efforts  to  promote  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  cause  of  their 
“  brethren  in  the  old  country. 

“  When  we  say  that  the  methods  of  the  Irish  Land  League  agitators  are 
“  justified  by  the  invariable  course  of  the  parliamentary  reform,  we  do  not  mean 
“  to  sanction  assassination,  or  arson,  or  violent  outrages.  These  excesses  are  not 
“  countenanced  either  by  the  leading  agitators  in  Ireland  or  by  the  Leaguers  in 
“  America.  But  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  British  Parliament,  although  it 
“  often  does  the  right  thing,  never  does  it  because  it  is  the  right  thing.  It  never 
“  recognises  a  grievance  or  makes  a  concession  until  people  collect  in  crowds  and 
“  make  a  disturbance,  burn  haystacks,  as  in  ’32,  break  down  Hyde  Park  railings, 
“  as  in  ’67,  or  blow  up  prison  walls,  as  during  the  Fenian  disturbances  a  little 
“  later  Complaints,  petitions,  arguments,  eloquence  —  all  these  the  British 
“  Parliament  will  hear  with  total  indifference  for  years ;  but  as  soon  as  people 
“  swear  they  will  not  stand  it  any  longer,  and  begin  to  smash  things,  a  Bill  is 
“  sure  to  be  brought  in  correcting  in  some  measure  the  evils  complained  of. 
“  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  have  gone  to  work  deliberately  to  stir  up  the  British 
“  lion  in  order  to  secure  a  hearing  for  Ireland  and  redress  for  Irish  wrongs,  and 
“  we  firmly  believe  they  will  gain  their  point.  Mr.  Gladstone  understands  the 
“  logic  of  agitation  like  this — no  man  better  -  and  he  is  even  now  preparing 
“  legislation  that  will  concede  more  to  Irish  tenants  than  they  could  have  dreamed 
“  of  winning  two  years  ago.” 

This  is  an  opinion  of  an  American  writer,  editing  a  very  influential  commercial 
paper  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

Now,  my  Lords,  from  the  period  of  this,  the  second  to  that  of  the  next,  or  third 
League  Convention  in  America,  that  is  from  January  to  December  1881,  the  League 
movement  in  Ireland  had  grown  to  enormous  dimensions.  Events  had  also  marched 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  had  caused  a  corresponding  excitement  among  the 
Leaguers  of  America.  The  arbitrary  arrest  of  myself  in  February  occasioned  indigna¬ 
tion  in  every  city  which  I  had  visited  in  America,  and  among  the  whole  Irish-American 
people.  The  passing  of  what  is  known  as  Mr.  Forster’s  Coercion  Act,  followed  as 
it  soon  was  by  ihe  arrest  and  imprisonment,  without  trial,  of  other  Land  League 
leaders,  and  of  hundreds  of  men  of  local  influence  throughout  Ireland,  inflamed  to  an 
intense  degree  the  passions  of  all  who  had  been  led  to  believe  that  constitutional  action 
only  would  be  resorted  to  by  the  Government  in  dealing  with  a  movement  which 
was  avowedly  constitutional ;  and  when,  finally,  Mr.  Parnell  was  also  thrust  into 
Kilmainham,  and  with  him  the  entire  executive  of  the  League,  the  whole  bearing  of 
Irish-American  feeling  became  intensely  embittered  again  towards  England,  while 
the  tone  of  papers  like  the  “Irish  World”  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer  at  every 
new  act  of  arbitrary  suppression  by  Dublin  Castle,  acts  of  violence  in  Ireland 
which  wore  the  appearance  of  landlord  or  castle  oppression  were  answered  by  inflam¬ 
matory  leading  articles  in  all  Irish-American  papers,  and  this  helped  to  Swell  the 
volume  of  indignation  set  going  by  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Parnell.  Extremists,  who  had 
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always  described  the  League  as  weak  and  constitutional,  and  who  had  ridiculed  the 
notion  that  England  would  ever  concede  anything  to  the  persuasion  of  moral  force, 
beo-an  to  exult  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  predictions,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
League’s  suppression' in  Ireland  for  a  propaganda  of  terrorism  m  England  by  dynamite 
and  destruction.  The  action  of  Mr.  Forster  in  Ireland  appeared  as  a  challenge  to 
every  element  of  disturbance  in  America  and  from  this  forward  the  advocates  of 
violence  and  by  retaliation  grew  more  and  more  numerous.  Organised  societies  that 
had  hitherto  held  aloof  from  or  had  acted  independently  of  the  League  in  America, 
asked  for  a  coalition  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  people  of  Ireland  m  the  struggle 
ao-ainst  coercion  and  eviction.  The  two  branches  of  the  League-the  legitimate  one 
represented  by  P.  A.  Collins  of  Boston,  and  the.“  Irish  World  ”  branch  represented  by 
Patrick  Ford — agreed  upon  a  convention  of  all  societies  favourable  to  the  policy  of  t  e 
Land  League  of  Ireland  and  the  following  call  for  same  was  issued,  which  I  think  has 
already  been  read  and  will  be  found  upon  the  official  minute. 

“  Boston  and  New  York,  November  10th,  1881.  To  the  several  branches  of 
the  Irish  National  Land  League  and  to  all  organisations  in  America  friendly  to 
the  Irish  cause.  In  view  of  the  present  crisis  m  Ireland,  and  to  the  consequent 
necessity  for  the  Irish  in  America  to  make  full  demonstration  of  all  force 
favourable  to  the  Irish  cause,  the  undersigned  hereby  unite  m  an  invitation  to 
all  branches  of  the  Land  League,  and  all  societies  favourable  to  the  Land  League 
policy,  to  send  delegates  to  an  Irish  National  convention  to  be  held  m  the  city 
of  Chicago  in  McCormick  Hall,  on  the  30th  of  November,  and  1st  and  2nd  of 
December  1881.  Basis  of  representation:  One  delegate  for  each  branch  or 
socinty  having  fifty  or  more  members,  and  one  additional  delegate  for  each 
branch  or  society  having  two  hundred  or  more  members.  Organisations  sending 
delegates  to  the  convention  will  furnish  their  representatives  with  certificates 
duly3 signed  by  the  proper  officers  of  such  societies,  and  these  credentials  will  be 
subsequently  passed  upon  by  the  committee  on  credentials  appointed  by  the 
convention.  For  services  as  delegates  you  are  urged  to  select  the  wisest  and 
ablest  in  your  respective  communities,  so  that  the  convention  may  be  thoroughly 
representative.  Patrick  Ford,  P.  4.  Collins,  John  Boyle  O’Reilly.  On  behalf 
of  the  American  ‘  Irish  ’  ” - 


This  is  the  way  it  is  printed.  .  _  T 

I  think  it  should  have  been  “  On  behalf  of  the  American  Land  League,  but  it  is 
printed  here  “  On  behalf  of  the  American  Irish,”  probably  it  is  taken  from  the  “  Irish 

World  ” _ I  do  not  know— and  that  may  perhaps  explain  why  these  names  are  put 

“  On  behalf  of  American  Irish,’’  instead  of,  as  I  think  they  ought  to  be,  “  On  behalf 
of  the  Land  League  of  America.” 

“  T.  P.  O’Connor,  T.  M.  Healy,  and  the  Reverend  Eugene  Sheeby.  Repre- 
“  sentatives  from  Ireland.  These  are  the  six  names  atttached  to  this  circular 
“  which  called  this  convention  of  November  1881  in  Chicago,  which  although 
“  not  a  regular  Land  League  convention,  as  it  embraced  other  societies  as  well 
*5  as  branches  of  the  Land  League — for  instance,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 
»<  temperance  societies,  and  Catholic  societies — still  as  the  president  of  the  National 
“  League  of  America  was  present  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  as 
“  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  Mr.  Healy,  and  Father  Sheehy  were  present,  I  think  it  is  only 
“  fair  to  say  for  all  intents  and  purposes  it  was  a  Land  League  convention. 
“  Though  I  have  not  got  the  official  report  of  it  in  the  volume  I  think  the 
«  <  Times  ’  itself  has  put  in  a  report  of  this  convention  from  some  Chicago  paper 
«  and  X  think  counsel  for  the  defence  referred  to  this  convention,  as  the  proceed- 
“  ings  were  reported  in  the  ‘  New  York  Irish  Nation,’  a  paper  edited,  I  think, 
“  aud  owned  at  the  time  by  John  Devoy.” 

Well,  Mr.  O’Connor,  Mr.  Healy,  and  the  Rev.  Father  Eugene  Sheehy  were  at  this 
time  in  Amerioa  as  delegates  from  the  home  League,  and  their  names  were  conse¬ 
quently  affixed  to  the  summons  for  this  convention.  This  convention,  as  I  have  just 
remarked,  was  not  strictly  a  Land  League  convention,  in  fact  I  think  Mr.  Parnell  has 
never  recognised  it  as  being  a  bon&  fide  Land  League  convention,  but  as  the  object  of 
the  fathering  was  to  sustain  the  Land  League,  and  as  the  call  for  it  was  given  by  the 
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names  I  have  read,  I  think  it  only  right  to  call  it  for  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
Land  League  Convention. 

Well,  an  independent  circular  was  issued  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  Father  Sheehy 
and  T.  M.  Healy,  as  an  invitation  also  to  this  convention,  and  I  think  it  right  to  read 
this  circular 

“  The  Chicago  Convention. 

“  Last  words  of  Ireland’s  delegates  on  the  assemblage  at  Chicago. 

“  To  the  Irish  organisations  of  America. 

“We  deem  it  right  to  say  a  last  word  on  the  national  convention  to  assemble 
“  November  30th  at  Chicago,  preparations  for  which  are  now  approaching  their 
“  conclusion. 

“  This  convention  answers  several  purposes. 

“  The  Irish  people  at  home  are  in  the  agony  of  what  promises  to  be  the  final 
“  struggle  with  landlordism,  and  the  convention  is  intended  to  convey  to  them, 
“  in  the  most  distinct  and  unmistakeable  manner,  that  Irish-America  is  unani- 
“  mously  and  enthusiastically  at  the  back. 

f(  The  significance  of  the  demonstration  is  that,  composed  as  it  will  be  of  all 
“  the  Irish-American  organisations  friendly  to  the  Land  League  cause  and  policy, 
“  it  will  be  a  grand  embodiment  and  concentration  of  all  Irish  forces  that  will 
“  place  unity  of  aim  and  the  strength  of  numbers  and  of  material  resources  before 
“  the  whole  world.  The  second  purpose  of  the  demonstration  is  to  assist  the 
“  Irish  at  home  in  the  struggle  against  the  English  rule  of  terror  and  reign  of 
“  despotism. 

“  All  the  movements  since  last  February  have  had  a  joint  object  and  effect — 
“  the  first  to  kill  landlordism,  the  second  to  kill  coercion. 

“  At  home  and  abroad  the  Irish  want  to  prove  that  to  coerce  Ireland  is  no 
“  small  thing  to  be  attempted,  and  by  no  means  to  be  accepted  with  tranquil 

“  patience  or  mean  cowardice.  We  want  to  prove  that  coercion  is  a  means  of 

“  government  in  Ireland  against  which  all  the  Irish  race  rise  in  indignant  and 

“  potent  revolt,  and  to  close  that  phrase  of  English  rule  in  Ireland  once  and 

“  for  ever. 

“  And  thus  the  convention  is  intended  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  message  of 
“  hope  to  the  Irish  at  home  of  the  vast  forces  they  may  count  on  as  allies,  and  a 
“  message  of  warning  to  England  of  the  vast  forces  with  which  she  will  have 
“  to  deal. 

“  The  demonstration  ought  to  give  the  word  of  doom  to  the  twin  curses  of 
“  Irish  life — Irish  landlordism  and  English  domination. 

“  Lying  accounts  from  Ireland  seek  to  produce  misleading  impressions  in 
“  America.  Ireland  is  represented  as  lulled  by  the  Land  Act,  and  the  majority 
.  “  of  the  tenants  are  pictured  as  seeking  the  Land  Court. 

«  It  is  false,  most  false.  The  lull  in  Ireland  is  but  the  preparation  for  the 
•“  storm. 

“  The  rents  are  just  becoming  due,  and  our  information  is  that  in  the  vast 
“  majority  of  cases  the  rents  will  not  be  paid.” 

Of  course,  at  that  time  the  No-Rent  manifesto  had  been  issued  by  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  colleagues  from  Kilmainham,  and  this  is  the  reference  made  in  this  circular  before 
this  Chicago  convention  assembled  : — 

«  The  tenants  of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment  stand  face  to  face  with  one 
“  of  the  most  trying  situations  that  ever  tried  the  manhood  and  patriotism  of  a 
“  nation. 

«  On  the  one  side,  their  terrors  are  appealed  to  by  40,000  soldiers,  12,000 
“  armed  police,  and  the  suspension  of  all  consitutional  liberties  ;  on  the  other  side, 
“  the  obedient  puppets  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  land  courts  make  high  bids  to  their 
“  cupidity  by  apparently  large  reductions  of  rents  ;  and  yet,  unshaken  by  appeals 
“  to  their  fears,  and  superior  to  the  appeals  to  their  selfishness,  the  Irish  farmers 
“  obey  the  No-Rent  manifesto,  and  remain  true  to  their  imprisoned  leaders  and 
their  outraged  homes.”  - 
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“  We  appeal  to  our  countrymen  to  make  the  momentous  convention  which 
“  meets  at  such  a  crisis  worthy  of  the  magnificence  of  the  occasion,  the  magnitude 
“  of  the  issues,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  cause. 

T.  P.  0  Connor. 

Eugene  Sheehy. 

T.  M.  Healy. 

Well  my  Lords,  this  convention  was  in  session  on  the  30th  November,  and  the 
1st  and  2nd  December  1880.  There  were  about  1,000  delegates  present  from  33 
States  and  territories.  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  John  Finnerty  m,  for  him, 
a  wild  speech.  W.  J.  Hynes,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  chairman,  and  made  a  brief  and 
moderate  speech.  The  speeches  of  T.  P.  O’Connor,  Rev.  Father  Sheehy,  and  T.  M.  Healy 
were  more  pronounced  than  those  of  the  American  speakers.  But  Mr.  Healy  in  part  of 
one  speech  (which  I  think  was  read  here  at  an  earlier  stage)  asserted  that  no  body  ot 
men  in  America  could  dictate  to  or  control  the  League  leaders  in  Ireland. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention  declared — 

“English  rule  was  without  any  moral  sanction  in  Ireland  ;  that  England  s 
“  Government  was  trying  to  subjugate  the  Irish  nation  by  evictions  and  arrests ; 
“  that  the  convention  would  stand  by  the  Irish  people  in  resisting  the  violation 
“  of  their  liberties ;  that  it  endorsed  the  ‘  No- Rent  Manifesto  ’ ;  and  that  the  sum 
«  0f  250,000  dollars  should  be  raised  within  12  months  for  the  movement  in 

“  Ireland.” 


These  resolutions  were  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Father  Connaty  of  Worcester, 
Massachussetts,  a  Conservative  Leaguer.  The  resolution  at  the  Buffalo  convention, 
which  I  read  to  your  Lordships  a  short  time  ago,  addressed  to  the  American  people, 
was  also  read  by  the  same  rev.  gentleman  and  adopted  by  the  convention.  ihe 
address  recites  the  reasons  for  the  calling  of  the  convention,  and  then  gives  a  brief 
resume  of  Irish  history,  and  details  the  harsh  measures  resorted  to  by  England  to 
crush  all  reform  movement  in  Ireland.  It  justifies  the  Land  League,  and  declares  that 
movement  to  have  been  legal  and  constitutional ;  deals  with  it  by  showing  what  led 
up  to  the  adoption  of  the  No-Rent  manifesto,  and  tells  the  American  people  that  this 
remedy  was  the  only  one  short  of  civil  war  by  which  the  League  m  Ireland  could 
strike  back  at  the  tyranny  which  affected  its  suppression.  The  address  concludes  by 
an  appeal  for  support,  and  with  a  laudation  of  the  people  of  Ireland  for  their  fidelity 
to  their  principles.  Perhaps  your  Lordships  will  allow  me  to  break  off  here. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  My  Lords,  I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  at 
this  official  report  of  the  Buffalo  Convention.  Mr.  Davitt  has  treated  it  as  being  put 
in  evidence.  May  I  take  it  to  look  at  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Certainly. 


Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  the  29th  instant. 


•  ' 
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Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court  No.  1, 
Tuesday,  29tL.  October  1889. 


(Mr.  Davitt.)  My  Lords,  I  was  making  some  observations  on  Friday  when  the  Court 
adjourned  on  the  Land  League  Conventions  that  had  been  held  m  America,  and  I  was 
contending  in  line  with  the  evidence  for  the  defence,  that  these  assemblies  were  bona 
fide  Land  League  gatherings,  that  they  met  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  policy 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  Ireland,  and  I  called  your  Lordships  attention  to  the 
resolutions  and  platforms  adopted  at  these  gatherings  in  order  to  dispute  the  allegations 
of  the  accusers  in  this  case,  that  these  Conventions  were  Clan-na-Gael  bodies,  working 
for  an  avowed  revolutionary  purpose.  I  drew  your  Lordships’  attention  to  the 
conference  which  Mr.  Parnell  called  in  the  New  York  Hotel  on  the  30th  March  LbbO, 
and  read  the  resolutions  there  proposed  by  him,  and  carried.  I  then  drew  your 
Lordships’  attention  to  the  first  regular  Land  League  Convention  m  America, 
that  of  Trainers’  Hall,  New  York,  which  met  in  May  1880,  and  as  the 
Court  adjourned  on  Friday  I  had  got  as  far  as  the  National  Convention  for 
a  conference  that  assembled  in  Chicago  on  the  30th  November,  and  the  1st  and 
2nd  December  1881.  This  last  Convention  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  Land 
League  Convention,  as  I  pointed  out,  but  it  had  been  called  by  the  President  of 
the  Land  League,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  and 
Father  Sheehy,  who  were  then  in  the  United  States  on  a  mission  from  the  Land 
League  in  Ireland.  I  have  an  official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  but 
a  report  in  the  “  Irish  World,  and  I  think  in  the  “  Irish  Nation  ”  of  New  York  and 
also  a  report  in  a  Chicago  paper,  have  been  referred  to  during  the  proceedings  here, 
and  speeches  made  at  that  Convention  quoted  from  as  found  in  those  reports  lhere 
were  numerous  organisations  represented  at  this  Convention  ;  there  was  the  Land  League 
proper  represented  by  General  Collins,  of  Boston,  and  delegates  from  a  thousand 
branches  of  that  body,  then  there  was  a  large  number  of  Land  League  branches  repre¬ 
sented  which  had  been  organised  by  the  “  Irish  World,”  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber¬ 
nians,  a  benevolent  organisation,  was  also  represented  there,  so  were  Father  Mather  s 
Temperance  Societies,  and  some  Catholic  organisations,  the  names  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  newspaper  reports  to  which  I  have  referred ;  the  Clan-na-Gael  were 
there  in  a  marked  quantity,  not  openly,  and  I  think  Beach  in  one  of  his  circulars 
makes  out  that  the  men  of  that  body  at  that  Convention  tried  to  carry  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  the  effect  that  all  the  bodies  and  organisations  there  represented  should 
be  formed  into  one  organisation,  but  this  resolution  vfas  defeated  by  General 
Collins,  the  head  of  the  Land  League  in  America,  and  the  resolution  was 
consequently  not  carried.  The  speeches  and  resolutions  at  this  Convention 
were  more  pronounced  in  their  hostility  to  England  than  at  any  previous 
gathering  of  the  kind.  The  Land  League  had  been  suppressed  by  force  in  Ireland, 
Mr.  Parnell  and  the  other  leaders  had  been  imprisoned  without  trial,  and  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  movement  had  apparently  gone  down  before  the  Government  application  of 
force.  Before  separating,  this  Convention  voted,  that  is  the  delegates  pledged  them¬ 
selves,  to  raise  from  the  League  branches  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
within  a  certain  date  for  the  support  of  the  No  Rent  Manifesto  policy. 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  next  or  fourth  Convention  of  the  American  League  was  held  in 
Washington  on  the  12th  and  13th  April  1882.  Official  Report  gives  full  account, 
speeches,  resolutions,  financial  statements,  names  of  delegates,  State  represented,  and 
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names  and  locations  of  all  the  branches  of  the  League  in  communication  with  the 
secretary.  On  opening  of  proceedings  General  Patrick  A.  Collins,  the  president, 
delivered  the  following  address.  After  preparatory  remarks  he  said 

“  We  are  here  to  take  counsel  of  one  another,  frankly,  openly,  and  soberly, 

“  to  choose  new  officers  in  place  of  those  who  have  borne  their  part;  to 
“  review  the  past  and  correct  its  mistakes ;  to  consider  our  relations  with  existing 
“  bodies ;  to  make  such  changes  as  experience  suggests  in  the  structure  of  our 
“  organisation ;  to  increase  its  efficiency  and  extend  its  scope ;  but  first  and 
“  last  we  are  here  to  preserve  and  protect  the  Land  League  on  its  chosen 
“  lines,  and  to  pledge  ourselves  anew  and  for  ever  to  stand  by  Ireland  and 
“  her  trusted  leaders  till  the  great  battle  is  won;  Ireland  has  chosen  her 
“  leaders.  England  sees  it,  and  puts  them  in  gaol.  More  eloquent  tribute 
“  to  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  could  not  be  given.  Ireland  has  chosen  her 
“  policy  of  action ;  her  voice  loudly  proclaimed  it  till  stifled  by  force. 

“  But  that  voice  has  found  a  mighty  echo  here,  where  the  greater  Ireland  is; 

“  and  to  those  leaders  and  that  policy  our  fealty  is  due  till  Ireland  changes  both. 

“  As  fast  and  as  far  as  the  people  of  Ireland  go,  we  go,  no  faster,  no  further. 
“  Those  who  brave  evictions,  persecution,  ruin,  those  who  stand  in  the  shadow  of 
“  the  prison  or  scaffold,  are  the  judges  of  the  means,  the  time,  and  the  work. 
“  We  are  followers,  not  leaders ;  we  are  now  and  for  all  time  the  willing,  hearty 
“  auxiliaries  of  the  Irish  people  in  every  step  they  take,  in  every  effort  they 
“  put  forth,  to  rid  themselves  of  landlord  robbery  and  English  oppression.  If 
“  I  judge  the  Irish  people  right  they  seek  no  vengeance,  but  justice  only.  In  the 
“  days  °of  their  power  and  warlike  front  they  never  sought  to  force  their  rule 
“  Upon  any  nation,  nor  their  worship  upon  any  people.  They  ask  now  merely  to 
“  be  allowed  to  live  and  toil  and  prosper  in  their  own  way,  in  the  land  that  God 
«  gave  their  fathers.  By  fraud,  force,  famine,  torture,  law,  by  all  means  and 
“  instruments  known  to  men  and  devils,  England  has  striven  for  ages  to  kill  the 
“  national  spirit  and  exterminate  the  race.  She  stole  the  land  and  tried  to  starve 
“  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  mind  and  spirit  and  race  are  Irish  still,  and  the 

“  land  shall  be  Irish  also.” 

Then  Mr.  John  Boyle  O’Reilly,  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
reported  the  following  resolutions  : 

“  Whereas  the  suffering  Irish  tenant-farmers  look  to  their  kindred  in  America 
“  for  sympathy  with  them  in  their  efforts  to  better  their  condition,  and  to 
“  explain  the  motives  of  their  agitation,  and  protect  their  good  name  before  the 
“  world  from  the  falsehood  and  aspersion  of  the  English  press ;  therefore  be  it 
“  Resolved— That  this  Convention  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  of  the 
“  United  States  send  to  the  struggling  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  an  expression 
“  of  profound  sympathy  from  the  millions  of  their  race  in  America,  who  are 
«  pround  of  their  faithful  and  enduring  adherence  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
“  their  brave  leaders  now  in  prison.” 

At  that  time,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Parnell  was  in  Kilmainham. 

“  And  an  earnest  assurance  that  we  will  stand  by  them  with  continued  moral 
“  and  financial  support  until  they  have  succeeded  in  abolishing  their  antiquated 
“  and  destructive  land  system. 

«  Resolved.— That  we  heartily  endorse  the  desire  of  the  Irish  people  for  a 
“  national  existence;  and  as  Ireland,  first  by  force  and  again  Dy  corruption,  was 
“  robbed  of  her  national  birthright,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  that  is 
“  consistent  with  American  citizenship  to  place  her  once  more  among  the 

“  nations. 

«  Resolved— That  we  advise  the  farmers  of  Ireland  to  continue  steadily  and 
“  patiently  in  their  passive  resistance  which  has  already  proved  so  effective  a 
«  weapon.  We  exhort  them  to  stand  unflinchingly  by  the  policy  left  them  by 
“  their  leaders  now  in  prison,  and  to  keep  fresh  in  memory  those  words  of 
“  Charles  Stewart  Tarnell,  addressed  to  them  before  his  imprisonment.  ‘  Let  no 
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“  ‘  man  leave  his  post.  Continue  your  organisation  just  as  before,  and  have 
“  ‘  others  ready  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  may  be  arrested.  By  this  policy 
“  ‘  of  passive  endurance  the  Irish  people  will  command  the  respect  of  the  wor  t 
“  ‘  and  prove  themselves  worthy  of  freedom.’ 

“  Resolved— That  this  Convention  instruct  its  officers  to  confer  at  their 
“  earliest  opportunity  with  the  council  of  seven  chosen  at  the  Chicago  Convention 
“  as  to  the  feasibility  of  uniting  under  one  head  all  the  Land  League  branches 
“  now  organised  in  the  United  States.’ 

“  Resolved— That  we  express  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  American  people 
“  to  the  ladies  of  Ireland  who,  like  ‘the  women  of  Limerick,’  took  the  place 
«  of  their  husbands  and  brothers,  and,  assuming  the  risk  of  arrest  and  lmprison- 
“  ment,  nobly  upheld  the  flag  of  the  Land  League. 

Resolved _ That  we  are  proud  of  the  Christian  forbearance  of  the  Irish  people 

“  under  their  dreadful  exasperations  ;  and  while  exhorting  every  man  in  Ireland  to 
“  continue  to  use  his  influence  in  preventing  even  the  least  act  of  violence,  we 
“  solemnly  charge  the  British  Government  with  the  responsibility  of  all  crimes 
“  and  outrages  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  occurring  since  the  imprisonment  ot 
“  the  chosen  leaders  of  an  indomitable  and  exasperated  race. 

“  Resolved — That  while  we  do  not  ask  the  release  of  any  citizen  who  has 
«  violated  the  just  law  of  the  land,  we  demand  of  the  proper  authorities,  not  as 
“  a  favour,  but  as  a  right,  the  immediate  trial  or  unconditional  release  of 
“  American  citizens,  confined  without  accusation  in  foreign  jails. 


At  that  time  also,  my  Lords,  a  few  men  who  took  part  in  the  Land  League  in 
Ireland,  and  who  had  become  citizens  in  America  while  residing  there,  were  m  prison, 

and  this  resolution  has  reference  to  such  men.  '  . 

The  date  of  this  Convention  was  April  1882,  four  or  five  weeks  before  the  Phoenix 
Park  tra^edv  and  I  will  ask  your  Lordships  to  contrast  the  sentiments  of  General 
Collins’  speech,  or  the  tenor  of  the  resolutions  read  by  Mr.  Boyle  O’Reilly,  with  the 
character  of  the  deed  of  the  6th  of  May,  and  see  how  foreign  such  a  deed  was  to  the 
feelings  and  opinions  which  were  voiced  in  this  assembly  of  American  leagues,  so 

short  a  time  before  the  murder  of  Lord  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke. 

The  next  event  in  the  history  of  the  American  League  which  has  been  dwelt  upon 
bv  the  “  Times  ”  as  evidence  of  the  allegation  of  union,  was  what  is  known  as  the  Astoi 
House  Conference.”  This  meeting  was  called  by  me  when  on  a  brief  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  the  summer  of  1882,  and  the  author  of  “  Parneliism  and  Crime 
speaks  of  it  as  follows  (Blue  Book,  O’Donnell  v.  Walter,  pages  131-2)  :— 

“  On  June  24th,  Davitt,  Mr.  William  Redmond,  and  Mr.  William  Dillon 
“  reached  New  York.  On  the  26th  they  addressed  a  great  meeting.  The  Fords, 
“  John  Walsh,  and  other  notorious  extremists  were  present,  and  Mrs.  Parnell 
“  received  Davitt  with  effusion.  Davitt  complained  that  Mr.  Parnell  had 
criticised  his  land  policy  unfairly,  but  he  devoted  his  whole  speech  to  assuring 
the  audience  that  there  was  no  split  of  any  kind  in  the  party.  Mr.  Redmond 
spoke  to  the  same  effect.  On  this  occasion  Davitt  repudiated  outrage  or 
assassination  as  a  moans  of  freeing  Ireland. 


a 

u 


Now,  my  Lords,  before  dealing  with  the  matter  which  immediately  follows  this 
extract’  from  “  Parneliism  and  Crime,”  I  wish  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  upon  two 
expressions  in  what  I  have  just  quoted.  Flannagan  or  Pigott,  the  author  of  these 
libels,  describes  this  meeting  in  the  usual  “  Times  ”  fashion  as  if  it  were  confined  to 
the  men  whose  names  Flannagan  or  Pigott  chose  to  mention  in  connexion  with  it,  and 
those  whom  they  classed  under  the  term  ‘-extremists.”  What  are  the  facts  ?  The 
meeting  in  question  was  presided  over  by  Judge  Van  Hoesen,  of  New  York.  It  took 
place  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  audience  exceeded  three  thousand  persons. 
The  speech,  which  has  been  described  in  the  words,  “  Davitt  on  this  occasion  repudiated 
“  outrage  or  assassination  as  a  means  of  helping  Ireland,”  is  reported  verbatim  in  the 
“  Irish  World  ”  of  the  1st  July  1882,  and  anything  more  deliberately  suggestive  of 
what  is  false  than  this  sentence  is  not  to  be  found  in  that  forger’s  and  liar’s  catechism 
called  “Parneliism  and  Crime.” 

A  2 
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I  must  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  Court  with  a  few  extracts  from  this  speech- 
The  following  is  the  account  of  the  meeting  which,  according  to  “  Pamellism  and 
Crime,”  consisted  of  Patrick  Ford,  John  Walsh,  and  some  other  extremists.  I  am 
quoting  now,  my  Lord,  from  the  very  authority  that  the  writer  of  “  Parnellism  and 
Crime  ”  refers  to  in  his  libels  with  reference  to  me. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  What  are  you  quoting  from,  Mr.  Davitt? 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  The  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  1st  July  1882. 

“  The  meeting  was  called  by  more  than  2,000  representative  men  of  the  city, 
“  under  the  direction  of  Professor  John  P.  Brophy,  President  of  St.  Louis  College  ; 
“  among  the  signers  of  the  call  being  the  following : — 

“  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Van  Hoesen,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

“  Rev.  Edward  McGlynn,  D.D.,  pastor  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church. 

“  Hon.  David  McAdam,  Judge  of  the  Marine  Court. 

“  Col.  James  Cavanagh,  Commander  69th  Regiment. 

“  prof.  John  P.  Brophy,  President  St.  Louis  College. 

“  William  Henry  Harlbert.” 

At  the  time  editor  of  a  New  York  paper,  now  Coercionist  chronicler  for  Mr.  Balfour 
in  Ireland. 

“  Patrick  Ford,  ‘Irish  World. 

“  Hugh  J.  Hastings,  ‘  Commercial  Advertiser.  ’ 

“  Hon.  F.  B.  Thurber,  President  ^Chamber  of  Commerce. 

“  Hon.  John  McKeon,  District  Attorney  of  New  York. 

«  Louis  F.  Post,  ‘  New  York  Daily  Truth.’ 

“  Joseph  Hart,  ‘  New  York  Daily  Truth.’ 

“  Hon.  Ben.  Wood,  4  New  York  Daily  News.’ 

“  Edward  J.  Rowe,  President  96  Club. 

“  Joseph  Atkinson,  4  Newark  Daily  Journal.’ 

“  Andrew  McLean,  4  Brooklyn  Eagle.’ 


Then  follows  two  columns  of  names  after  those  I  have  read  giving  these  names  as 
signers  to  a  requisition  calling  this  meeting  which  I  addressed,  and  which  “  Parnellism 
and  Crime  ”  would  have  your  Lordships  believe  was  confined  to  John  Walsh  and:Patnck 
Ford  and  a  few  other  men  of  the  same  extreme  views. 

Now,  my  Lords,  of  my  speech  which  has  been  described  as  a  negative  advocacy  of 
outrage  and  assassination,  all  of  the  speakers  at  this  meeting  said,  referring  to  me— 
and  I  regret,  my  Lords,  that  I  have  to  read  what  is  in  the  way  of  praise  to  myself,  but 
in  answering  these  cowardly  and  unscrupulous  allegations  I  have  to  pay  more  regard 
to  interest  of  truth  and  justice,  therefore  I  quote  what  is  said  by  this  speaker  with 
reference  to  the  speech  which  I  had  delivered  before  addressing  the  meeting. 

{The  President.)  I  do  not  quite  follow  you^Mr.  Davitt.  Is  your  criticism  simply 
upon  the  use  of  these  words  “  on  this  occasion  ”  ? 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  these  words  are  quoted  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ” 
representing  me  as  having  really  advocated  assassination. 

( The  President.)  No. 

( Mr.  Davitt.)  On  this  occasion.  . 

{The  President.)  You  say  that  implies  on  some  other  occasion  you  had  not  done  so. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  Certainly. 

( The  President.)  I  only  say  that  is  the  extent  of  it.  ^ 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  I  wish  to  quote  not  only  from  my  speech  to  which  these  words  apply, 
but  from  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting,  to  show  that  this  was  a  most  libellous 
imputation  on  what  I  said  on  that  occasion  and  upon  what  I  said  on  previous  occasions 

{The  President.)  Reading  what  you  said  on  that  occasion  will  not  meet  the  insinua¬ 
tion  which  you  allege  is  contained  in  the  words  “  on  this  occasion.  . 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  What  I  said  upon  that  occasion  I  contend  was  in  line  with  what  I  said 

on  other  occasions.  .  .  „ 

{The  President.)  That  would  appear  also  to  be  the  view  of  the  writer  of  the  limes 

that  upon  other  occasions  you  repudiated  outrage  and  assassination. 
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(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  think  what  he  referred  to  here  is  to  be  read  with  emphasis  “  on 
this  occasion,”  but  I  would  trouble  your  Lordships  to  allow  me  to  read  these  three 
brief  extracts  from  the  speech  in  order  that  the  public  may  know  what  1  said  upon 
that  occasion  ;  and  I  contend  that  what  I  said  upon  that  occasion  was  in  line  with  what 

I  said  on  other  occasions. 

The  Rev.  Father  McGlynn  said,  referring  to  me  : — 

“  Having  spent  a  fourth  of  his  young  life  in  English  prisons  he  has  not  one 
“  hard  word  to  say  against  the  English  people  as  distinct  from  the  Lnglis 
“  Government.  He  is  embittered  by  no  resentment,  he  cherishes  no  malice 
“  against  the  land  of  his  oppressor,  and  declares  his  intention  of  labouring  m  the 
“  interests  of  the  English  working  classes  as  well  as  all  other  working  classes., 

After  your  Lordship’s  observation  I  will  not  read  all  the  extracts  I  intended,  but  I 
will  quote  the  concluding  words  of  my  speech  on  that  occasion : — 

“  What  are  the  duties  of  the  hour  ?  Loyalty  to  the  Land  League ;  fidelity  to 
“  Parnell’s  leadership  as  long  as  Parnell  remains  true  to  Ireland,  and  no  longer. 

“  (Cheers.)  Just  and  kind  toleration  of  diverging  opinions  within  the  movement 
“  for  the  social  and  natural  reorganisation  of  Ireland.  A  firm  and  unflinching 
“  front  to  the  opposing  powers.  Honest,  thorough,  and  unequivocal  repudiation  o 
“  outrage  or  assassination  as  a  means  of  helping  Ireland.  (Applause.)  lhese 
“  are  your  duties  and  mine,  and  those  of  every  Irishman  throughout  the  world, 

“  with  a  resolve  to  so  conduct  this  great  Celtic  movement  on  both  sides  or  the 
“  Atlantic  for  the  attainments  of  just  and  moral  ends  as  to  win  the  sympathy  ot 
“  the  American  people,  command  the  respect  of  the  civilized  world,  and  vindicate 
«  the  character  of  the  Irish  race.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  believe  on  page  132  in  the  proceedings  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter,  the 
following  words  appear  : — 

“  Ten  days  later  he  ” - 

that  is,  meaning  myself — 

“  met  the  chiefs  of  the  assassination  party  in  conference  at  Astor  House.  On 
“  Davitt’ s  motion  they  resolved  to  form  an  Irish  Confederation  with  Mr.  Par- 
«  nell’s  assistance.  The  resolution  was  signed  by  Mr.  Boland,  Patrick  Ford,  and 
“  Alexander  Sullivan,  all  notorious  advocates  and  contrivers  of  murder,  and  by 
“  Dr  Wallace  of  the  indignation  meeting  of  May  1882,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive 
“  Committee  of  the  Irish  National  Congress,  by  James  Mooney  and  others,  for 
“  the  American  Land  League;”  and  here,  my  Lord,  the  “ Irish  World”  of  July 
22nd,  1882,  is  given  by  Pigott  or  Flannagan  as  authority  for  this  statement,  and 
then’ the  ‘‘Times”  writer  goes  on  to  assert— “  The  body  thus  created  held  its 
«•  first  session  at  Philadelphia  on  April  25th,  1883. 

Now  my  Lords,  before  going  to  the  very  authority  quoted  for  this  mis-statement  of 
facts— the  “ Irish  World”  of  the  22nd  July  1882— for  a  complete  refutation  of  what 
is  here  alleged  against  myself  and  others  ;  may  I  be  permitted  again  to  remind  your 
Lordships  that  this  language  of  the  “  Times  ”  has  been  circulated  all  the  world  over, 
has  been  read  by  millions  of  people  in  Great  Britain  who  would  never,  probably,  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  quotations  from  the  “  Irish  World,”  because  it  appeared  m  the 
“  Times,”  or  have  an  opportunity  in  case  they  did,  of  referring  to  the  “Irish  World  ” 
of  that  particular  date,  after  these  words  were  read  by  Her  Majesty’s  Attorney-General 
in  a  court  of  law  in  this  city.  And  the  same  words,  with  their  context  m  “  Parnellism 
and  Crime,”  have  been  scattered  in  special  publications  by  the  “  Times  ”  as  campaign 
documents’ against  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party  into  every  city  and  village  in  these  three 

countries  by  the  hundred  thousand.  j  £  ,, 

What  reference,  my  Lords,  would  any  ordinary  British  reader  of  these  words  draw 
except  that  I  had  actually  done  what  is  thus  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  “  Irish 
World  ”  of  a  particular  date,  and  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  subsequently  ratified  a  scheme 
formulated  by  me  to  men  who  were  declared  to  be  the  chiefs  of  the  assassination  party, 
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And  when  I  prove  to  your  Lordships,  as  clearly  as  anything  can  possibly  be  demon¬ 
strated,  that  the  writer  of  “Parnellism  and  Crime”  has  deliberately  written  what  he 
must  have  known  to  be  false,  how  can  a  paper  that  will  attack  political  opponents  by 
moral  assassination  of  this  kind,  be  credited  in  this  whole  case  with  anything  but  the 
lowest  and  basest  motives  that  ever  disgraced  the  honourable  profession  of  journalism. 

I  have  read  to  your  Lordships  what  immediately  follows  the  lying  reference  to  the 
Academy  of  Music  meeting.  I  will  for  the  purpose  of  sharper  contrast  read  it  again. 
It  is  page  132  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter  : 

«  Ten  days  later  he  met  the  chiefs  of  the  assassination  party  in  conference  at 
«  Astor  House.  On  Davitt’s  motion  they  resolved  to  form  an  Irish  confederation 
“  with  Mr.  Parnell’s  assistance.  The  resolution  was  signed  by  Mr.  Boland,  Patrick 
“  Ford,  and  Alexander  Sullivan,  all  notorious  advocates  and  contrivers  of  murder, 

“  and  by  Dr.  Wallace,  of  the  indignation  meeting  of  May  1882,  on  behalf  of  the 
“  Executive  Committee  of  the  Irish  National  Congress,  by  James  Mooney  and 
“  others  for  the  American  Land  League.  ‘  Irish  World,  July  22,  1882. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  will  read  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  date  here  given— the 
22nd  of  July  1882.  What  really  transpired  on  that  occasion  and  who  was  present 
appears  on  page  4,  column  4.  It  is  headed  : 

“  Mr.  Davitt’s  confederation  scheme.  Preliminary  conference  in  America  of 
“  representative  Irish- American  citizens.  Call  to  be  issued  by  Executive  of  Land 
“  League  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Parnell,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  form- 
“  jrig  tbe  Irish  race  throughout  the  world  into  a  Celtic  confederation  for  the 
“  purpose  of  hastening  on  the  attainment  of  free  land,  free  labour,  and  self- 
“  government  for  Ireland.  In  reference  to  America  would  suggest 

“  1st.  Convention  in  each  State  of  elected  representatives  from  all  societies 
“  in  such  State  desirous  of  co-operating  in  the  work  above  mentioned.  Repre- 
“  sentatives  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  membership  of  each  society,  and  to  be 
“  elected  at  primary  meetings  of  such  societies.  No  society  to  be  asked  to  efface 
“  its  individuality  in  such  confederation. 

“  2nd.  State  Convention  to  elect  State  Executive  for  the  administration  of 
««  State  business  in  connexion  with  temporary  federation  and  for  correspondence, 
“  &c.  with  Central  Executive. 

“  3rd.  Also  to  elect  one  or  more  members  (as  may  be  determined  at  pre- 
“  liminary  conference  and  subject  to  decision  of  State  Convention)  to  represent 
“  such  State  on  the  Irish  Federal  Council  of  the  United  States.  Each  member 
“  or  members  not  to  be  members  of  State  Executive,  and  to  be  responsible 
during  period  of  election  to  State  Convention. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  give  particulars  how  these  conventions  should  be  called  ;  they  are 
not  very  material ;  and  then  it  follows  on  : 

“  The  Central  Executive  Irish  National  Land  and  Labour  League  of  Great 
“  Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  recognised  as  the  supreme  authority,  to  which  is 
“  entrusted  the  right  of  deciding  upon  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  Celtic 
“  Confederation  can  best  achieve  the  end  for  which  it  is  to  be  formed — the  obtain- 
“  ment  by  moral  and  justifiable  means  of  free  land,  free  labour,  and  self-govern  • 

“  ment  for  Ireland.” 

Then  there  is  some  provision  as  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  and  my  name  is  signed 
to  it. 

“The  following  resolutions,  substantially  endorsing  Mr.  Davitt’s  motion, 
“  were  then  put  and  carried.  They  read  as  follows  : 

Resolved _ “That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  resolutions  of 

“  the  Irish  National  Convention,  held  at  Chicago,  and  of  the  General 
“  Convention  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  of  America,  held  at 
“  Washington,  D.  C.,  this  Conference  earnestly  recommend  that  the  executive 
“  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  (of  Ireland)  be  requested  to  delegate 
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Mr  Parnell  and  others  of  their  number,  to  meet  with  this  body  as  soon  as 
mav  be  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  and  perfecting  arrangements 
for  the  union  or  confederation  of  the  Celtic  race  in  America  to  effectively 
aid  the  people  of  Ireland  in  their  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  Land 

and  self-government.” 

Resolved— “  That  as  Ireland  is  now  passing  through  a  crisis  which 
strains  to  the  utmost  the  moral  and  financial  resources  of  the  people  under 
the  merciless  reign  of  coercion  and  eviction,  we  earnestly  appeal  to  t  e 
whole  race  in  America  to  steadily  continue .  their  efforts  m  their  se^ei’a 
organisations,  and  to  forward  ample  contributions  to  enable  the  Irish 
people  to  fight  to  the  end  their  great  battle.  M.  Boland,  Patrick  Tord, 
Patrick  A.  Collins,  W.  B.  Wallace,  M.D.,  D.  C  Bird  sail,  Alex.  Sullivan, 

A.  P.  Brown,  Executive  Committee  of  the  Irish  National  Congress.  James 
“  Mooney,  Rev.  Lawrence  Walsh,  John  J.  Hynes,  Central  Council  of  Lam 
“  League  of  America;  Michael  Davitt.  ’ 

Tt  will  be  observed  mv  Lords,  that  11  names  are  here  appended  to  the  report  of  this 
conference  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  and  that  no  less  than  live  names  are  omitted  by  the 
writer  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  when  he  is  dealing  with  these  names.  Your  Lore  - 
ship  will  observe  that  Patrick  A.  Collins,  the  president  of  the  Land  League  of  America, 
the1 man  against  whom  not  even  Beach  has  dared  to  insinuate  that  he  ever  countenanced 
v iolmt  or  eXmest  action  of  any  kind  ;  D.  C.  Birdsall,  whose  name  also  has  never 
been  identified  with  any  physical  force  policy,  and  who  was,  m  fact,  purely  an  Amei  icaii 
l  t  oien  TViati  there  is  A  Brown,  against  whom  no  chargo  has  been  maue  keie  o 
elsewhere.  Then  th“e  klhe  Reverend  Lawrence  Walsh,  the  treasurer  of  the  Land 
League  of  America,  a  noted  citizen  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  who  with  Messrs. 
Poll  ins  and  O’Reillv  was  a  recognised  leader  of  the  Conservative  elements  m  the 
American  LeagS Ven  John  J°  Hynes,  secretary  of  the  Land  League  of  America, 
who  has  not  been  even  charged  with  having  been  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  Your 
Lordship  will  doubtless  remember  there  was  another  Hynes  of  Chicago,  who,  according 
to  Beach,  was  a  member ;  but  this  John  J.  Hynes,  the  secretary,  was  not  a  member  ot 

^Nowfiny  Lords,  apart  altogether  from  the  allegation  made  against  me  m  charging 
me  with  submitting  a  certain  scheme  to  men  who  are  styled  “  the  chiefs  of  the  assas¬ 
sination  party  ”  are  the  names  which  I  have  just  read  out,  the  names  omitted  by 
CoM  -  the  “  Times  ”  article.  Are  these  the  kind  of  men  who  would 

meet  persons  that  could  be  justly  stigmatised  m  the  “  Times,  and  be  defamed  as  men 
who  could  have  anything  to  do  with  a  party  of  assassination.  I  feel  certain  youi 
Lordships  will  at  once  appreciate  the  motive  which  induced  the  author  of  these  libels 
to  mention  only  6  out  of  11  names  for  the  purpose  of  calumniating  me  all  the  more 
easily  by  deliberately  suppressing  other  names  against  whom  no  charge  whatever  has 
been  made,  or  ever  could  be  made  anywhere  in  England  or  m  America.  But  my 
Lords  I  denv  the  charge  made  against  the  men  who  are  not  as  conservative  in  their 
views’  as  Father  Walsh,  General  Collins,  Boyle  O'Reilly  Mr  Brown,  and  Mr.  Hynes 
Upon  what  evidence  they  base  their  charges,  that  Boland,  Sullivan,  and  Patrick  Ford 
were  notorious  advocates  of  violence  to  murder,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  true  Patrick 
Ford  has  written  criminal  articles  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated  in  the 

“  Irish  World  ”  as  to  the  use  of  dynamite  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  Patrick  I  ord  has 

ever  advocated  the  cowardly  policy  of  muider.  ,  .  .  . 

Now  my  Lords,  there  is  another  name  referred  to  here,  and  referred  to  in  a  manner 

which  is  insinuating  that  he  was  an  apologist  for  assassination  Ihere  is  Dr.  Wallace. 
He  is  referred  to  by  the  Attorney-General  in  O’Donnell  v.  Wallace,  as  ot  the  indig¬ 
nation  meeting  of  1882.  In  the  opening  statement  of  the  Attorney-General,  this 
meeting  is  that  spoken  of  by  him  at  pages  234  and  235  of  the  evidence. 

The  Teamed  Attorney-General  gives  the  “  Irish  World  as  his  authority,  and  this  is 

what  he  said : —  } 

“  Dr  Wallace  said  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  supporting  Major  Iiorgan  s 
“  sentiments,  that  he  agreed  with  Major  Horgan’s  sentiments,  but  he  repudiated 
“  the  suggestions  that  the  resolutions  condoled  with  the  British  Government. 

Now  my  Lord,  I  will  go  to  the  “Irish  World”  report,  which  presumably  the 
Attorney- General  saw  and  read  before  he  represented  Dr.  Wallace  as  speaking  only  in 
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this  sense  about  the  Phoenix 
occasion  are  found  in  the 
column  2 : — 


Park  murders.  And  Dr.  Wallace’s  observations  on  that 
“Irish  World”  of  the  27th  of  May  1882,  page  3, 


“  Dr.  Wallace  in  the  meantime  came  forward  and  made  some  very  earnest 
“  remarks,  saying  that  Ireland’s  battle  must  go  on  till  the  rights  of  manhood  and 
“  Ireland’s  independence  were  accomplished  facts.  ‘  Who,  he  asked,  that  is  in 
“  ‘  favour  of  dynamite  or  the  dagger  would  be  willing  to  suffer  more  for  Ireland 
“  ‘  than  Davitt.’  They  have  organised  the  Irish  people  and  championed  her 
“  rights,  and  now  a  trick  has  snatched  away  the  victory  within  their  grasp. 
“  Irishmen,  stand  by  Parnell  and  his  men,  and  strengthen  their  hands.  No  land- 
“  lord  could  have  devised  a  better  scheme  to  strangle  Ireland  than  the  deed 
“  perpetrated  in  Phoenix  Park.  Parnell,  Davitt,  and  Dillon  go  on,  and  the  Irish 
“  in  America  will  sustain  you.  Begin  your  work  over  again  and  we  are  with  you 
“  until  England  admits  that  coercion  was  a  crime.” 


Well  the  tnan  who  uttered  those  sentiments  is  personally  known  to  me.  He  is  a 
medical  gentleman  in  New  York,  and  I  know  that  there  is  nothing  more  foreign  to 
that  man’s  mind  than  the  idea  of  assassination.  On  this  occasion,  at  this  very  meet- 
mo-  the  mayor  of  New  York  presided— Mayor  Grace.  It  was  an  indignation  meeting 
to  denounce  the  assassination  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  and  I 
think  it  well  with  your  Lordship’s  permission,  in  justice  to  the  man  who  presided  and 
to  the  thousands  who  went  to  that  meeting,  to  read  briefly  here  what  the  Chairman 
said  on  the  occasion,  and  to  read  also  resolutions  which  were  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  : — 

“  We  had  hardly  recovered  from  our  first  surprise  when  there  came  to  us  the 
“  dreadful  news  of  the  assassination.  The  Chief  Secretary  had  scarcely  landed 
“  upon  Irish  soil,  when  he  and  his  companion  were  stricken  down,  and  in  striking 
“  them  a  staggering  blow  was  aimed  at  the  very  cause  for  which  Parnell  and  the 
“  Land  League  had  struggled  and  suffered.  But,  thank  God,  not  a  true  Irishman 
“  lives  who  has  not  repudiated  this  thoroughly  un-Irish  deed.  Until  to-day,  we 
“  believed  that  England  must  see  that  her  representatives  died  at  the  hands  of 
“  Ireland’s  enemies  and  not  of  Ireland’s  friends.  But  the  new  Bill  just  presented 
“  resorts  to  unwarranted  means  which  I  predict  will  be  a  failure. 


Then  he  makes  some  reference  to  the  policy  of  the  Land  League,  which  are  not 
pertinent  to  this  subject. 

“  The  resolutions  were  then  read  by  Dr.  Maguire,  which,  after  condemning 
“  the  assassination,  resolved-That  the  Irish  people  should  not  be  held  responsible 
“  for  the  acts  of  unknown  criminals  with  whom  they  have  no  community,  or 
“  interest,  or  sympathy,  and  the  imposition  upon  Ireland  of  the  law. last  night 
“  offered  by  the  Government  would  be  a  greater  wrong  than  any  to  which  Ireland 
“  has  yet  been  subjected.  Resolved— That  the  employment  of  brute  force,  whether 
“  bv  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  or  by  organised  military  power,  and  by  whomsoever 
“  Jed  against  the  unarmed  and  defenceless,  as  instance  respectively  the  murder 
“  of  the  Secretaries,  and  the  slaughter  of  innocent  women  and  children  at  Ballina 
“  and  elsewhere,  is  a  crime  against  humanity,  and  the  civilisation  of  the  age,  and 
«  that  its  employment  is  only  calculated  to  aggravate  the  situation  and  to  embitter 
“  the  feeling  between  the  contending  parties.” 


Then  after  these  resolutions  had  been  read  a  few  more  like  these  I  have  read  follow 
After  the  resolutions  were  read  the  Hon.  Richard  0  Gorman  who  was  present  as  one  of 
the  speakers,  spoke  as  follows  :  I  will  only  quote  a  part  of  his  speech  : 

“  The  taking  off  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  was  murder 
“  pure  and  simple  ;  and  there  surely  can  be  no  need  that  Irishmen  in  New  York, 
«  law-abiding  citizens,  civilised  and  Christian  men  should  pronounce  the  deed  a 
“  black  and  bloody  crime,  and  indignantly  repudiate  the  idea  that  the  Irish 
“  people,  or  any  party  or  section  of  that  people,  should  be  held  directly  or 

“  indirectly  responsible  for  it.” 
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Your  Lordships  probably  do  not  know  the  social  position  which  now  ex-Mayor 
LdJua™  O'CmJ  hold  in  New  York  City  Bat  if  your  Lordslnp  were ,.s 
Urace  ana  «  it  WOuld  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  say 

to  these  two  gentlemen.  They  never  would  have  gone 
to  Inv  such  meeting  if  they  had  the  slightest  notion  that  men  like  Major  Horgan  and 
a  fewof  his  followers  would  come  and  rage  their  insensate  nonsense  about  a  policy  o 

reTheSnext  and  last  name  of  the  11  members  of  the  Aster  House  Conference,  was 
that  of  James  Mooney,  who  was  the  second  President  of  the  Land  League  of  Americ  . 
Not  one  won!  has  been  proved  here  against  Mr.  Moan ey  that  could  even  create  the 

87ha“  thu^m^Lords^sliomil^lliope^conchisivel^that^the^^Times  "  has  again,  in 

TZSS  tS  1  \“t  ^  coXence  ^ 

whom  nothing  criminal  can  fairly  be  charged  against,  while  two  of  the-  remainder  are 
but  alleged  to  be  what  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  convict  them  of.  And  the  , 
my  Lords,  as  a  fitting  climax  to  this  reckless  and  wholesale  imputation,  vhe  wri  ei 
winds  up  with  a  statement  that  is  absolutely  false,  where  he  says  at  pa0e  132 
O’Donnell  v.  Walter,  15  lines  from  the  top 

“  The  body  thus  created  held  its  first  session  at  Philadelphia  on  April  25th, 

1883.” 


<< 


Now,  my  Lords,  there  was  no  body  of  any  kind  created  as  a  result  of  this  Astor 
House  Conference.  Certain  suggestions,  plans  of  mine,  were  submitted  and  approved 
of  there ;  but  as  I  have  said  in  my  evidence,  and  as  I  wrote  almost  immediately  afte 
coming  back  from  America  to  the  New  York  press,  Mr.  Parnell,  to  whom  I  submitted 
my  plans  of  the  Celtic  Confederation,  refused  absolutely  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it  whatever.  Therefore  no  resolution  and  no  body  of  any  kind  was  created,  and  no 
action  followed  this  Astor  House  Conference  referred  to  m  this  manner  in  Parnellism 

^Now^my  Lord,  the  next  and  the  last  event  in  the  history  of  the  American  League 
with  which  my  name  and  acts  have  been  written  of  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  an 
quoted  by  the  Attorney-General  in  O’Donnell Walter,  at  pages  134,  135  and  136  and 
calls  fo/ some  few  observations  from  me.  This  is  the  Convention  of  the  .National 
League  held  in  Chicago  in  August  1886.  I  have  to  pass,  in  the  <5rder  of  time  wo 
Conventions  to  come  to  that  of  1886  ;  but  as  I  took  no  part  m  either  of  these,  that  of 
Philadelphia  held  in  1883,  or  the  Boston  Convention  of  1884  and  not  having  been 
accused  of  participation  in  either,  I  pass  these  events  by  for  the  present  m  order  to 
deal  consecutively  with  the  more  personal  charges  whicn  I  have  to  meet.  1  will,  how¬ 
ever  return  to  the  Conventions  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  making 
some  general  remarks  upon  the  evidence  that  has  been  offered  for  and  against  the  alle¬ 
gations  made  as  to  the  real  character  and  acts  of  these  gatherings.  For  the  present, 
however,  I  confine  myself  to  the  charges  that  are  made  and  implied  against  myself  and 
others  by  what  I  maintain  is  falsely  and  maliciously  put  forward,  m  the  words  of  the 
Attorney- General,  in  the  case  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter,  which  will  be  found  at  pages  134 
and  135  of  the  blue  book.  Before,  however,  I  quote  these  words,  the  sentence  which 
immediately  precedes  the  language  upon  which  I  am  going  to  comment  later  on 
demands  some  notice.  It  is  this  : — 

“A  year  ago  last  October,  Miss  Ellen  Ford,  the  gentle  dispenser  of  Pat  Egan’s 
tl  Martyrs’  Fund  for  the  encouragement  of  political  murder,  had  issued  circulars 
*•  requesting  contributions  to  a  testimonial  for  Mi.  Painell. 


Now,  my  Lord,  there  has  not  been  the  remotest  attempt  made  in  this  Court  to 
substantiate  this  atrocious  charge  against  Mr.  Egan.  He  never  established  any  such 
fund  There  has  been  no  proof  submitted  here  that  any  fund  with  that  object  was 
organised  anywhere.  The  fund  referred  to  in  44  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  was  that 
started  by  Patrick  Ford  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  those  executed  or  imprisoned 
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for  complicity  in  the  Park  murders ;  and  while  it  might  be  permissible  to  argue  that 
the  collection  of  money  for  such  a  purpose  might  possibly  wear  the  appearance  of 
rewarding  the  families  of  men  guilty  of  political  assassination,  it  is  as  unfair  to  so 
stigmatise  the  action  of  those  who  raised  this  Martyrs’  Fund  as  it  would  be  to  charge 
the  contributors  to  the  Discharged  Prisoners’  Relief  Fund  here  in  London  with 
subscribing  for  the  support  of  burglary  and  the  other  crimes  represented  by  the 
ex-convicts  who  have  been  thus  relieved  by  that  society. 

But,  my  Lords,  what  are  the  actual  facts  touching  this  specific  charge  against  Mr. 
Patrick  Egan  ? 

{The  President.)  It  occurs  to  me  in  passing,  Mr.  Davitt,  that  those  who  contribute 
to  that  fund  do  not  call  persons  to  whom  assistance  is  given  martyrs. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  That  is  true,  doubtless,  my  Lord,  and  I  am  sure  that  those  who 
contributed  to  this  fund  that  Patrick  Ford  established  never  contributed  money  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  assassination.  After  all,  as  I  said  in  my  evidence,  these 
men  who  committed  that  horrible  deed  paid  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  their  families 
are  surely  not  to  be  condemned  for  what  these  guilty,  members  of  these  families  did. 
I  am  not  defending  the  action  of  Patrick  Ford  in  this  matter,  but  I  know  the  Irish 
race  in  America  so  well  that  I  repudiate  on  their  behalf  the  idea  that  they  would 
under  any  circumstances  subscribe  money  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  or  encouraging 
assassination. 

Well,  my  Lord,  in  the  “Irish  World”  of  the  14th  of  May  1884  the  writer  of 
“  Pamellism  and  Crime”  finds  it  recorded  that  one  P.  B.  Egan  has  attended  what 
is  call  a  Brady  anniversary.  The  “P”  is  written  down  “Patrick”  and  the  “B” 
is  dropped  altogether.  And  in  this  manner  the  •  recorders  of  the  “  Times  ”  are  told 
that  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  ex-treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  was  not  only  present  at 
the  Brady  anniversary,  but  had  organised  “  a  fund  for  the  encouragement  of  political 
murder.”  All  I  wish  to  say  on  this  infamous  system  of  deliberate  moral  assassination 
that  it  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  “  Times.” 

I  must  say,  in  justice  to  the  Attorney-General,  that  when  it  was  represented  to  him 
by  Sir  Charles  Russell  at  page  244  of  the  evidence  that  the  “  P.  B.”  Egan  of  the 
meeting  alluded  to  was  not  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  who  is  at  present,  as  your  Lordships 
are  aware,  United  States  Minister  at  Chili,  the  learned  Attorney- General  at  once 
withdrew  the  allegation,  and  expressed  regret  for  what  he  termed  the  mistake  that  had 
been  committed. 

Mistake  I  am  sure  it  was,  so  far  as  the  Attorney-General  was  concerned  ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  author  of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  it  was  not  a  mistake.  It  was  done 
deliberately.  The  “  P.  B.”  Egan  was  made  “  Patrick  ”  Egan  by  that  writer  in  order  to 
stigmatise  by  a  foul  accusation  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League.  I  have  done  justice 
to  the  Attorney -General  by  saying  that  when  the  matter  was  pointed  out  _  to  him  he 
apologised.  But,  my  Lords,  this  thing  has  gone  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan  has  been  charged  with  subsidising  assassination,  and  yet  there  has 
been  no  apology  made  in  this  Court  for  the  awful  wrong. 

I  come  now,  my  Lords,  to  the  references  made  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  and  my 
own  and  others  of  the  defendant’s  acts,  and  words  thereat.  Here  is  how  the  Attorney- 
General  began  his  accusations  in  O’Donnell  v.  Walter,  page  134: — 

“  The  chief  organisers  of  the  inhuman  feast  we  have  described,  unsurpassed 
“  for  cold-blooded  ferocity  in  the  annals  of  Christendom,  re-assembled  at  Chicago 
“  last  August,  to  mould  the  policy  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  constitutional  movement.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  might  refer  to  the  annals  of  Christendom  and  narrow  them  down 
to  the  annals  of  English  rule  in  Ireland,  and  I  might  in  going  very  far  back  in  those 
annals  read  to  this  Court  of  atrocities  and  murders  the  like  of  which  probably  could 
never  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  other  Christian  nation.  But  I  shall  not  inflict 
what  I  intended  quoting  upon  this  Court.  I  will  simply  show  you  how  caluminous 
this  statement  was,  and  how  little  foundation  there  was  for  the  writer  of  these  words 
to  make  this  sweeping  charge  against  those  who  did  go  to  Chicago,  and  who  upheld 
Mr.  Parnell’s  policy  there.  "The  page  of  the  first  volume,  my  Lords,  of  the  evidence  is 
a  little  awry. 

{The  President.)  Yes,  it  is. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  it  is  page  249  you  want. 
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(The  President.)  I  do  not  know  how  you  have  got  it  Mr.  Davitt,  hut  I  have  mine 
corrected.  What  is  page  50,  as  printed,  becomes  page  134. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  much  later  than  that,  my  Lord.  I  expect  page  is 
the  page  Mr.  Davitt  wants.  The  double  page  only  goes  to  a  certain  point  as  y 
Lordship  knows,  and  then  the  paging  is  right. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  it  goes  up  to  page  141. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  The  statement  is,  my  Lord,  that  Rowe,  of  the  New  York  Emergency 
Club,  was  among  the  delegates;  and  at  page  251  of  the  evidence,  the  Attorney- 
General  has  asserted,  but  upon  what  authority  he  did  not  say,  that  this  Rowe  had,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  framed  the  very  resolutions  that  were  adopted  at  the  Convention. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  I  who  suggested  the  resolutions  to  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Convention  for  that  purpose,  the  names  of  which  committee  are  given 
at  pa-e  n  of  the  official  report  which  has  been  put  m  as  evidence  for  the  defence  1 
was  present  when  the  resolutions  were  framed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  No.  2,  t  e  name 
Tf  Rowe  does  not  appear  among  the  list.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  No.  3,  the  name  of 
Rowe  is  not  found  in  the  list  of  delegates  to  the  Convention,  and  I  challenge  feir 
Henry  James  to  find  it  among  the  1,027  names  given  in  the  said  list  from  page  In  to 
22  o/ the  official  report.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Lo.  4  the  Attorney-Generals 
matter  of  fact  about  Rowe  was  no  matter  of  fact  at  all  but  matter  of  fiction 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  must  reply  to  this  remaining  jumble  of  misrepresentation  about 
myself  and  others  at  this  Convention,  by  reading  such  extracts  from  the  ojhcial  repoit 
of  the  proceedings  as  have  been  referred  to  or  put  m  as  evidence  during  Mr.  Parnel  s 
and  Mr.  O’Briens  and  my  own  examination  here.  I  must  first  observe  that  the 
Attorney- General  quoted  from  a  speech  by  Ex-Congressman  Fmnerty,  which  he  said 
was  delivered  at  the  Convention  (page  251),  but  it  so  happened  that  the  speech  thus 
referred  to  was  not  delivered  at  the  Convention  at  all.  The  speech  was  delivered  some 
days  before  the  Convention,  at  a  public  demonstration  m  Ogden  Grove,  Chicago,  at 
which  I  was  the  principal  speaker.  This  demonstration  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Convention ;  it  was  one  of  a  series  of  annual  demonstrations  organised  by 
the  Irish  societies  of  Chicago  and  held  in  the  month  of  August.  Neither  Messrs 
O’Brien,  Redmond,  or  Deasy  were  present  at  this  Ogden  Grove  demonstration,  at 
which  Finnerty  used  the  words  quoted  by  the  Attorney-General  as  have  been  spoken 
at  the  Convention.  The  Attorney- General  was  also  wrong  when  implying  (page  2) 
that  my  observations,  which  are  not  given  correctly,  were  made  at  the  Convention. 

■  The  words  quoted  were  spoken  at  the  Ogden  Grove  demonstration,  and  as  a  wrong 
inference  has  been  placed  upon  them,  I  will  trouble  your  Lordships  to  listen  to  what 
I  really  did  say  on  the  occasion.  Although  on  second  considerations  they  have  been 
met  so  often  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  I  think  I  will  spare  your  Lordships  the  infliction 
of  them  ao-ain.  I  do  not  think  ukeir  accuracy  will  be  called  into  account  by  the  other 
side  as  they  are  found  on  the  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Then,  my  Lords,  I  think  during 
mv  evidence,  Sir  Charles  Russell  read  a  leading  article  from  the  Chicago  paper,  com¬ 
menting  upon  my  opposition  to  the  sentiment  of  violence  and  dynamite  that  was  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Finnerty  on  the  occasion.  But  I  do  wish  to  quote  again,  though  it  has 
already  been  read  and  is  on  the  minutes,  some  observations  made  by  the  -chairman 
of  this  Convention,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  Cincinnatti.  He  said :  - 

“  It  has  been  mooted  about  in  some  dark  corners  that  a  resolution  or 
resolutions  would  be  presented  and  perhaps  adopted  here  to-day,  dictating 
a  policy  to  those  directly  interested  in  the  objects  of  this  Convention. 
There  may  be  a  madhouse  not  far  from  here.  There  may  be  an  escaped  lunatic 
from  that  madhouse.  But,  lunatic  or  not— no  matter  who  it  may  be— I  predict 
from  looking  over  the  honest  countenances  that  I  see  befoie  me,  fiom  looking 
over  the  men  who  year  after  year  have  been  trying  to  win  for  Erin  liberty; 
that  if  such  a  being  should  dare  show  his  brazen  head  in  this  Convention,  and 
should  for  one  moment  direct  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  and  the  lush  1  arlia- 
mentary  Party  representing  the  Irish  people,  should  direct  or  dictate  to  them  a 
policy,  I  anticipate  that  your  serjeant-at-arms  could  not  prevent  this  multitude 
of  good  and  true  men  from  rising  in  their  might,  and  as  quick  as  lightning 
ejecting  the  crazy  fellow  that  rose  to  do  so. 
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Then  there  are  other  observations  of  the  chairman  in  line  with  that.  He  says  : — 

“  In  proportion  as  you  say,  unqualifiedly  here,  that  no  matter  what  we  may 
“  think  of  one  policy  or  another,  we  have  no  policy  here  to  discuss  or  to  act  upon 
“  except  the  policy  presented  by  Davitt  and  by  the  representatives  of  the  parlia- 
“  mentary  party,  who  are  the  mouthpiece  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 

Then,  my  Lord,  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  the  following  resolutions 
which  formed  the  platform  of  the  Convention,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  work  for  which 
the  Convention  assembled  : — 

“  The  Committee  reported  the  following  resolutions  and  they  were  adopted  . 
“  with  but  one  dissentient,  Mr.  John  Finnerty,  out  of  a  total  number  of  1,027 
“  delegates. 

“  Resolved — We,  the  delegates  of  the  Irish  National  League  of  America,  in 
“  Convention  assembled,  firmly  believe  in  the  principles  of  human  freedom  and 
“  the  right  of  a  people  to  frame  their  own  laws,  a  right  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
“  tion  of  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  this  Republic,  and  which  has  been  advan- 
“  tageously  extended  to  the  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  do  hereby 

“  resolve  : — 

“  1.  That  we  express  our  heartiest  and  most  unqualified  approval  of  national 
“  self-government  for  Ireland. 

“  2.  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the  course  pursued  by  Charles  Stewart 
‘‘  Parnell  and  his  parliamentary  associates  in  the  English  House  of  Commons, 

“  and  we  renew  the  expression  of  our  entire  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  in 
“  their  ability  to  achieve  Home  Rule  in  Ireland. 

“  3.  That  we  extend  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  great  efforts 
“  on  behalf  of  Irish  self-government,  and  we  express  our  gratitude  to  the  English, 

“  Scotch,  and  Welsh  democracy  for  their  support  given  to  the  great  Liberal  leader 
“  and  his  Irish  policy  during  the  recent  general  elections. 

“  4.  That  this  Convention  hereby  return  its  thanks  to  the  American  people  and 
“  press  for  the  generous  support  which  they  have  given  to  the  cause  of  self- 
“  government  in  Ireland. 

“  5.  That  we  record  our  sense  of  the  remarkable  forbearance  and  self-restraint 
“  exercised  by  our  people  in  Ireland  in  the  face  of  the  cruel  and  dishonest  system 
“  of  extortion  to  which  they  are  being  subjected  by  rack-renting  landlords,  and 
“  in  view  of  the  license  scandalously  extended  to  organised  lawlessness  in  the 
“  north  of  Ireland  by  partisan  officials,  and  we  commend  the  laudable  desire  of 
“  the  people  of  Ireland  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way. 

“  6.  That  we  hereby  thank  the  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  the  Irish 
“  National  League  for  the  faithful  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have 
“  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  their  respective  stations. 

“  7.  That  the  following  cablegram  be  forwarded,  in  the  name  of  the 
“  chairman  of  the  Convention,  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 

“  Delegates  of  the  Irish  National  League  Convention  of  America  send 
“  greeting  from  our  body,  which  embraces  representatives  from  every  State  and 
“  territory  in  the  Union  and  also  from  Canada,  and  assure  you  of  a  cordial 
“  endorsement  of  your  policy  by  a  united  and  harmonious  Convention.”  4 

Then  my  Lord,  there  follow  speeches  by  Colonel  Atkinson,  of  Detroit,  John  E. 
Redmond,  and  others  that  have  already  been  quoted  from.  I  will  only  quote  one 
sentence  from  Colonel  Atkinson’s  speech 

“  I  know  that  in  many  Irish  hearts  there  may  have  been  some  disappointment 
««  at  the  recent  results  of  the  English  elections,  but  I  know  that  every  thoughtful 
“  man  will  respond  gratefully  to  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  uniting  the 
«  democracies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  in  favour  of  the  great  principles 
”  of  Home  Rule.” 
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Financial  and  other  reports  were  then  read,  and  other  routine  matters  were  attended 
to  The  election  for  president,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Egan,  who  resigned  resnitedm  the 
adoption  of  John  Fitzgerald,  of  Nebraska,  who  is  president  still  of  the American 
League.  More  speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  0  Bnen,  Deasy,  and  myse  ,  e 
falling  to  me  of  practically  windinS  UP  the  Proceedings  W11 bk  a  vote  of  thanks  to  all 
concerned  in  promoting  the  harmony  of  the  Convention.  It  was  at  this  stage  that 
Mr.  John  Finerty  appeared  and  made  the  speech  which  is  referred  to  m  I  arnellism 
and  Crime  ”  and  which  has  been  quoted  by  the  Attorney-General.  I  took  exception 
that  speech  of  Mr.  Finerty’s,  and  spoke  as  follows.  I  think  it  well  to  read  this  again, 

though  it  has  been  read  before : — 

“  Mr.  Davitt  came  to  the  front  and  was  cheered.  He  regretted  that  he  had 
to  intrude  again  upon  their  attention,  but  he  could  not,  representing  the  mena 
“  tome  as  he  did  with  his  colleagues,  allow  Mr.  Fmerty  s  speech  coming  as  it  did 
“  unexpectedly,  to  go  without  a  few  words  of  reply  Mr.  Fmerty  had  travelled 
over  the  pages  of  Irish  history  ;  had  repeated  all  the  crimes  of  which  England 
«  had  been  guilty  towards  Ireland,  but  did  not  go  back  to  the  Deluge  and  find 
“  fault  withgtke  Almighty  Creator.— (Cheers.)— -  But  I  find,  said  Mr.  Davitt, 

“  ‘  men  who  are  the  loudest  in  denouncing  moral  force  and  speech-making,  are 
“  ‘  always  the  most  prone  to  come  forward  and  make  speeches. 

I  am  quoting  from  the  report. 

(The  President.)  What  report  are  you  quoting  from,  Mr.  Davitt? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  From  the  official  report  of  the  Convention.  • 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  remember  it. 

(The  President.)  I 'am  not  desiring  to  interrupt  you.  I  only  want  to  get  a  reference 

to  it.  Have  you  got  that  ?  ,  .  , 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  document  which  is  m. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  This  speech  of  mine  was  read.  . 

(The  President.)  I  think  it  was  handed  to  Sir  Henry  James  for  him  to  have  an 

opportunity  of  examining  it.  . 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Yes.  This  speech  of  Finerty  was  referred  to  before.  In  winding  u.p 
my  observations  about  this  Convention,  I  thought  it  well  to  read  my  remarks  again, 
owing;  to  something  which  Beach  said  in  his  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  Clan-na- 
Gaelhad  met  in  secret  caucus  the  evening  before  this  Convention  and  had  resolved 
upon  the  resolutions  and  who  the  chairman  was  to  be,  and  what  the  policy  was  to  be 
which  was  to  be  carried  out. 

“  ‘  I  have  not  insulted  Mr.  Finerty/  said  Mr.  Davitt,  ‘  and  I  am  not  going 
*  to  be  intimidated  by  anyone.’  He  had  not,  he  went  on,  called  into  question 
Mr.  Finerty’s  honesty  of  purpose  or  his  loyalty,  and  the  right  to  express  his 
opinions,  but  it  would  seem  from  his  menacing  attitude  that  he  would  deny  him 
(Davitt) ’the  right  which  he  (Davitt)  had  conceded. 

“  Mr.  Finerty  said  : — ‘  I  accept  your  statement ;  I  did  not  menace.  I  would 

‘  not  attack  you.’  ” 

“  Mr.  Davitt  had  never  boasted  of  what  he  would  be  willing  to  sutler  tor 
Ireland.  Mr.  Finerty  was  generous  enough  to  admit  that  whenever  he  (Davitt) 
had  been  asked  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  Ireland  he  had  never  hesitated  in 
dome  it  He  should  not  hesitate  in  doing  it  to-morrow  if  he  thought  by  such 
sacrifice  he  could  advance  the  cause  of  Ireland.  He  had  come  from  the  people 
of  Ireland  with  his  colleagues  to  represent  the  movement  which  was  en¬ 
deavouring  by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means  to  work  out  tlie  principle  of 
Irish  national  self-government.  He  would  be  false  to  his  mission,  and  the 
principles  of  that  movement,  he  would  be  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
bv  Mr  Parnell  and  the  people  of  Ireland,  if  he  did  not  make  this  protest  t'o  the 
speech  which  had  been  delivered  by  his  friend  Mr.  Finerty.  The  movement 
had  been  sneered  at  by  their  enemies  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and 
Mr  Finerty  had  found  fault  with  its  methods.  The  movement  was  peaceable. 
Resting  upon  moral  force  as  it  did,  would  not  Mr.  Finerty  admit  that  Ireland 
had  been  elevated  into  a  position  which  she  had  never  occupied  before. 
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(The  President.)  I  suppose,  Mr.  Davitt,  this  is  what  you  are  endeavouring  to  meet. 
The  Attorney- General  appears  to  have  used  these  words  speaking  of  your  part  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  Finerty — that  you  stated  that  you  deprecated  a  policy  of  unprofit¬ 
able  revenge,  and  “  did  not  believe  dynamite  to  be  necessary,  but  he  found  no  fault 
with  Mr.  Finerty  for  the  sentiments  there  expressed.” 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  Yes,  that  was  one  of  the  references  made  by  the  Attorney- 

General  to  the  part  I  had  played.  . 

(The  President.)  Quite  so,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  quoting  from  the  “Irish 

World.” 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  Yes;  I  quoted  from  the  official  report  of  the  Convention. 

(The  President.)  Does  it  differ  from  that? 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  I  have  not  seen  the  “Irish  World”  report,  my  Lord,  and 
consequently  I  cannot  say  how  far  the  words  quoted  by  the  Attorney- General  really 
represent  what  I  said  ;  but  I  was  anxious  to  quote  all  I  said  in  order  that  your  Lord- 
ships  might  gather  the  tenor  of  the  speech,  which!  think  your  Lordships  will  admit 
was  decidedly  antagonistic  to  dynamite  and  the  policy  of  physical  force. 

Such,  my  Lords,  is  what  the  official  records  of  this  Convention  say  as  to  its  acts  and 
character  in  reply  to  the  accusation  of  the  “  Times.”  There  are  also  the  comments  of 
contemporary  opinion  in  the  quotations  that  were  read  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  during 
my  examination,  chiefly  from  the  “  Chicago  Tribune,”  the  great  American  paper  ;  and 
when  to  these  testimonies  the  sworn  evidence  of  Mr.  O’Brien  and  myself  is  added  I 
think  I  can  safely  leave  to  your  Lordships  the  task  of  estimating  upon  which  side  truth 
lies  respecting  the  particular  charges  made  against  myself  and  Messrs.  0  Brien, 
Redmond,  and  Deasy  in  connexion  with  this  the  last  Convention  of  the  League  held  in 
America 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  your  Lordship  will  find  the  “Irish  World”  extract 


(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  In  “  Parnellism  and  Crime”  the  credit  of  controlling  this 
Convention  is  given  to  Mr.  Frank  Byrne - 

(The  President.)  Yes,  this  is  from  the  “  Irish  World.” 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  The  “Irish  World”  is  a  weekly  paper  published  m  New 
York,  and  Chicago  is  900  miles  away. 

(The  President.)  The  Attorney- General’s  language,  which  I  have  called  your 
attention  to,  is  evidently  based  upon  this  in  this  report :  “  I  find  no  fault  with 

“  Mr.  Finerty  or  Mr.  Sullivan  for  the  sentiments  which  they  express.” 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  If  that  is  in  the  official  report  of  course  I  stand  by  it.  _ 

(The  President.)  No,  I  pointed  out  that  is  not  in  the  official  report.  That  is  to  say, 
I  am  reading  from  the  passage  in  the  “Irish  World”  which  the  Attorney-General 


was  relying  on.  ,  , 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  Yes,  but  that  was  not  the  only  charge  m  Parnellism  and 
Crime”  with  reference  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  m  fact  it  was  not  the  one  that  1 
was  mainly  contending  against.  The  charge  in  “Parnellism  and  Crime  which 
have  been  contending  against  all  along  is — it  was  repeated  by  the  Attorney- General 
in  O’Donnell  v.  Walter — that  Frank  Byrne,  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams,  and  Row,  who 
took  part  in  a  Brady  Anniversary  in  New  York  some  12  months  previously,  had  gone 
to  Chicago  and  had  laid  down  the  policy  for  Mr.  Parnell’s  constitutional  movement. 
That  is  the  main  charge  I  was  contending  against.  To  refute  that  charge  I  have  gone 

into  these  particulars  about  the  Convention. 

There  is  not  a  single  one  of  these  men  inentioned  by  the  Attorney-General,  with  the 
exception  of  Patrick  Ford  and  his  movement,  who  were  present  even  at  this  Convention, 
Byrne  was  not  there.  Hamilton  Williams  was  not  there.  Sheridan  was  not  there,  and 
yet  these  men  are  credited  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  with  having  gone  to  Chicago, 
having,  in  fact,  controlled  this  Convention  and  having  laid  down  a  policy  which  it  is 

asserted  Mr.  Parnell  accepted  afterwards.  . 

(The  President.)  And  if  I  follow  you  that  would  appear  to  have  arisen  from  con¬ 
founding  the  Ogden  Grove  assembly  with  the  Convention.  . 

(Mr.  Micha,el  Davitt.)  Yes,  it  was  at  Ogden  Grove  these  observations  of  mine  were 
made,  and  that,  of  course,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Convention.  But  on 
that  occasion  I  also  took  exception  to  language  of  a  revengeful  and  violent  character 
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used  by  John  Finerty  in  bis  opening  address,  and  by  somebody  else  who  moved  a  series 
of  resolutions,  and  I  tbink  in  Beach’s  evidence  it  was  said  that  tbe  resolutions  that 
were  read  at  Ogden  Grove  were  meant  by  tjie  Clan-na-Gael  to  be  forced  upon  tbe 
Convention  of  tbe  Land  League,  wbicb  was  to  follow. 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  I  sse  Mr.  Ronan  is  staking  his  head.  I  may  be  wrong  but 
that  is  the  impression  I  gathered  from  Beach’s  testimony,  and  the  tacts  show  that  e 
only  man  who  dissented  from  the  platform  of  the  Convention  which  0  Brien,  Deasy, 
Redmond  and  I  attended  was  Mr.  John  Finerty.  He  was  the  only  one  out  of  1,027 
delegates  wbo  dissented  from  our  resolutions,  and  Beacb  I  tbink  did  say  m  bis  evidence 
that&Finerty  was  tbe  chief  figure  in  this  secret  Clan-na-Gael  caucus  that  assemblec  on 
the  eve  of  tbe  Convention  with  a  view  of  bossing  tbe  Convention. 

Now,  my  Lord,  at  each  and  all  of  these  Conventions  some  men  were  present  who 
are  well  known  to  bold  opinions  of  an  extreme  character.  Tbe  Attorney- General  has 
made  tbe  most  of  these  names.  He  has  trotted  them  out  across  the  stage  of  these 
proceedings  over  and  over  again,  until  people  ignorant  of  Irish  America  would l  be 
inclined  to  tbink  that  Messrs.  Alexander  Sullivan,  Finnerty,  Hynes,  Boland,  Devcj  , 
Mooney,  Dr.  Betts,  and  Patrick  Ford  comprised  tbe  entire  audience  at  these  Conven¬ 
tions,  and  constituted  tbe  Irish  population  of  America.  But  leaving  aside  for  a  momem 
tbe  position  of  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  with  whose  part  m  tbe  American  Land  League 
have  already  dealt,  what  evidence  has  been  laid  before  your  Lordships  to  connect  eitner 
Sullivan,  Hynes,  Finnerty,  Devoy,  Boland,  Mooney,  Dr.  Betts,  or  I  itzgerald  with  tbe 
commission  of  one  single  outrage  in  Ireland,  or  tbe  attempted  perpetration  of  violence 
by  dynamite  here  in  Great  Britain  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  men  have  mspeecnes 
made  violent  and  inflammatory  utterances,  and  have  advocated  a  policy  which,  it  put 
in  force  over  here,  would  be  one  of  grave  crime,  but  there  has  been  no  evidence,  as  tar 
as  I  can  judge,  introduced  before  your  Lordship  to  prove  that  these  men  actually  did 

plan  and  dM  carry  out  a  policy  of  assassination  and  violence. 

These  men  attended  Land  League  Conventions  and  were,  according  to  Beach  s  state 
ments  and  circulars,  which  stand  uncorroborated  by  any  other  evidence,  members  of 
the  society  known  as  the  Clan-na-Gael  or  U.B.  Now,  assuming  this  society  is  the 
revolutionary  body  it  is  represented  to  be,  and  that  members,  leaders  of  that  body, 
went  to  Land  League  Conventions  and  even  held  office  in  the  Land  League  organisa¬ 
tion  ;  what  does  that  prove  against  the  bona  fides  of  the  organisation  of  the  League  . 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  be,  for  anything  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  a  Freemason.  There  are  doubtless  a  hundred  members  of  that  assembly 
belonging  to  the  masonic  body  and  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  be  masons  as 

well  as  M.P.’s,  if  their  constituents  are  satisfied.  But  would  it  not  be  ridiculous  to 

aro-ue  from  these  premises  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  in  reality  a  masonic  institu¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  is  controlled  in  its  acts  by  masonic  officers  m  the  interest  of  free¬ 
masonry  ?  The  Clan-na-Gael  is  a  revolutionary  freemasonry,  and  not  one  half  as 

revolutionary  in  character,  or  in  the  effect  and  secrecy  of  its  action,  as  the  continental 
organisation  with  which  the  freemasonry  in  England  is  identified.  The  Clan-na-Gael 
has  a  perfect  right  to  exist  as  an  organisation  in  the  United  States,  so  long  as  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  tolerates  its  existence,  and  being  therefore  a  legal  body 
in  the  eyes  of  American  law,  by  what  right  could  Mr.  Parnell,  or  Messrs.  Sexton, 
O’Brien,  Deasy,  and  Redmond,  or  anyone  else  who  are  not  American  citizens,  object 
to  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  attending  League  Conventions  and  becoming  officers 
of  the  League  organisation  when  they  so  attend  and  are  so  elected,  not  as  members  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael,  but  as  avowed  supporters  of  the  League  organisation ?  The  presence 
of  Sullivan,  Finnerty,  Boland,  and  others  at  the  League  Conventions  proves  no  more 
of  the  “Times”  allegations  against  the  Land  League  than  is  the  parliamentary 
membership  of  Messrs.  Cunningham  Graham,  Connybeare,  Bradlaugh,  and  Dr.  Tanner, 
evidence  against  the  sound  Conservatism  of  Sir  Richard  Webster,  Mr.  TV.  H.  Smith, 
Mr.  William  Johnston,  of  Ballykilbeg,  and  Mr.  James  Lowther.  Be  it  an  elective 
parliament,  congress,  or  convention,  it  must  inevitably  contain  so-called  discordant 
elements,  'in  our  day  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  such  elements  without  interfering 
with  democratic  institutions.  Revolutionary  Socialists  sit  by  as  good  a  right  as 
Prince  Bismarck  in  the  German  Reichstag.  And,  similarly,  a  thousand  delegates 
in  Philadelphia  or  Chicago,  or  Boston,  may  contain  men  who  favour  the  use  of  the 
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most  extreme  violence,  who,  however,  in  'their  capacity  of  accredited  delegates  of  local 
organisations,  have  exactly  as  good  a  right  as  any  other  delegates  to  seats  m  such 
Conventions.  So  long  as  American  law  .does  not  interfere  with  them,  nothing  else  has 
the  power  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  American  citizens.  But  the  Conventions, 
my  Lords,  are  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  presence  of  a  minority,  holding  views  of 
extreme  violence,  but  by  the  Conventions  own  corporate  action  as  expressed  by  the 
vote  of  its  overwhelming  majority.  If  any  other  rule  were  adopted  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  many  Sovereign  State  Legislatures  m  the  union  would  be 
exposed  to  the  same  allegations  as  those  levelled  against  the  American  League,  seeing 
that  some  of  those  named  by  the  Attorney-General,  among  others,  Messrs.  Fmnerty 
and  Hynes,  were  members  of  Federal  and  State  Legislatures.  . 

Instead  of  parading  the  names  of  alleged  dynamiters  as  proof  of  complicity  on  our 
part  with  dynamite  plots :  why  did  the  Attorney -General  not  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  Conventions  at  which  these  men  were  present  passed  dynamite  resolutions  and 
adopted  the  Clan-na-Gael  platform  ?  He  attacked  the  circumference  not  the  centre  of 
the  American  League,  and  he  has  failed  to  make  good  one  single  charge  of  the  many 
alleged  and  implied  against  that  League.  Indeed,  the  Attorney-General’s  charges 
bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the  proofs  of  them  as  Falstaff’s  “  intolerable  quantity 
of  sack”  bore  to  the  accompanying  “ha’porth  of  bread.” 

Beach  and  the  Attorney-General  have  conducted  their  attack  at  long  distance  range. 
Not  a  single  act  of  the  executive  of  the  Land  League  of  America,  not  a  single  act  of 
one  of  the  2  000  branches  of  that  League,  not  a  single  document  issued  by  any  such 
executive  or  any  such  branch  ;  not  a  single  resolution  emanating  from  any  executive 
or  any  branch,  has  been  adduced  to  give  the  faintest  shadow  of  corroboration  to  the 
charges  made  against  the  American  Land  League  by  the  writer  of  “  Parneilism  and 
Crime  ”  and  repeated  by  the  Attorney-General  in  O’Donnell  v.  Walter. 

Now  my  Lords,  I  would  willingly  spare  the  time  of  the  Court  m  the  matter  of 
comment  upon  the  Conventions  of  Philadelphia  held  in  1883,  and  in  Boston  in  1884, 
only  if  I  passed  them  by  and  ignored  the  charges  made  m  reference  to  them,  bir 
Henry  James  might  possibly  infer  from  my  so  doing  that  I  had  some  other  motive 
in  ignoring  their  proceedings,  and  what  Beach  has  said  ubout  them.  I  must,  there¬ 
fore,  in  contending  against  the  main  charge  levelled  against  myself  and  others— myself 
particularly  and  mainly— that  our  Land  League  in  America  was  one  and  the  same 
organisation  with  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  that  there  was  a  union  established  between 
the  so-called  party  of  violence  in  America  and  Mr.  Parnell’s  party  m  Ireland.  I  must, 
in  order  fully  to"  meet  this  allegation,  deal  with  every  Convention  of  the  seven  that 
were  held,  and  disprove  by  the  negative  evidence  of  the  “  Times  ”  and  the  positive 
testimony’ of  facts  adduced  by  us  the  falsity  of  this  charge.  _ 

The  fifth  Land  and  first  National  League  Convention  of  America  was  held  m  Inila- 
delphia  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  April  1883.  The  Attorney-General,  in  the  Official 
Report  at  pp.  238,  239,  240,  and  241,  speaks  as  if  this  was  but  one  Convention,  whereas 

there  were  actually  two  Conventions,  my  Lord.  _  .  . 

On  Wednesday,  April  25th  the  Land  League  Convention  began  its  session  with  an 

address  from  Mr.  President  Mooney.  The  Attorney- General,  at  page  240,  quotes  fr°m 
Mr  Mooney’s  address.  I  think  it  was  also  quoted  from  by  the  defence,  and  the  two 
quotations  will  be  found  upon  the  evidence,  and  I  will  therefore  not  repeat  them 

a°Four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  delegates  were  present  at  this  Land  League  Conven¬ 
tion  and  the  only  known  extremists  whose  names  are  recorded  m  the  official  list 
of  accredited  delegates  are  seven.  When  I  say  the  only  known  ones,  that  is  the  only 
men  who  have  made  speeches  or  written  articles  advocating  violence.  1  have  no 
doubt  that  among  the  body  of  the  delegates  there  were  a  large  number  of  men  who 
may  have  held  extremist  views,  but  these  views  are  not  to  be  gathered  from  their 
names,  or  anything  connected  with  what  they  did  or  said  at  the  Convention. 

The  secretary  reported  the  existence  of  854  branches  of  the  Land  League  m 

35  states  and  territories.  _  ,  T  i  i  n  a 

A  financial  statement  of  moneys  collected  and  forwarded  to  Ireland  was  then  read 

and  adopted,  together  with  a  general  report  of  the  League  work  done  by  the  executive 
since  the  last  Washington  Convention.  A  motion  to  merge  the  Land  League  into  a 
National  League  was  also  adopted,  after  whicu  speeches  were  made  by  Ihomas 
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Brennan  and  Patrick  Egan.  These  speeches  have  been  quoted  from  by  the  Attorney- 
General  at  pp.  240-241.  Mr.  Egan’s  speech  was  a  comparatively  moderate  one.  He 

referred  to  the  audit  of  his  Land  League  accounts  m  Pans  .  *  b  tbe 

The  names  of  O’Donovan  Rossa,  Sheridan,  Byrne,  or  Boyton,  mentioned  y 
Attorney General  as  being  at  the  “Philadelphia  Convention, ”  do  not  occur m  Uto 
official  list  of  accredited  delegates.  If  they  were  present  rti,*™  “  in 

of  snectators  and  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  hollmg 
InStoXows  that  the  general  public  is  admitted  to  the  ga denes  and 
the  floor  and  platform.  The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  this  Land  t,ea0ue 

Convention  before  its  adjournment : — 

The  Committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions 

“  Resolved  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  principles  and  objects  adopted 
“  and  declared  by  the  National  Conference  held  m  the  Ancient  Concert  tooms  m 
«  Dublin  on  the  17th  day  of  October  1882,  and  pledge  an  earnest  support  to  the 

“  Resolved  —That  in  response  to  the  call  for  an  Irish  American  Nat.ona 
“  Convention,  to  be  held  in  this  hall  to-morrow,  and  in  view  of  Prrapects  that 
“  the  deliberations  of  that  Convention  will  result  in  the  union  ^1  patriotic 
“  Irish  bodies  on  the  Continent  which  favour  the  present  Irish  policy  in  a  ne 
“  organisation  supporting  the  National  League  of  Ireland,  the  delegates  to 
“  Convention  attend  in  a  body  the  sessions  of  said  Insh-Amencan  National  Con- 
“  vention  and  assist  in  perfecting  the  union. 

Then  the  National  Convention  met  in  the  same  city  on  the  26th  April.  There  weie 
1  109  delegates  present.  This  number  included  the  468  delegates  who  had  constitute, 
the  previous  day’s  Land  League  Convention.  Several  temperance  and  benevolen 
societies  also  sent  representatives,  as  did  various  clubs  of  a  non-political  character. 
Their  names  will  be  found  in  the  official  report.  A  very  large  number  of  Catholic 
clergymen  were  present,  with  numerous  doctors,  lawyers,  and  member  a  o  o 

^“extremists  mentioned  by  the  Attorney- General  at  page  238  of  the  evidence 
as  being  present  at-  this  Convention,  the  names  of  but  seven  appear  m  the  official  list 
of  accredited  delegates,  and  neither, Sheridan’s,  Byrne  s,  Boyton  s,  nor  ^ls^s  nam 
are  amongst  them.  Consequently  they  must  have  been  there  as  spectators,  and  not  as 
accredited  delegates.  One  or  two  of  these  may  have  worked  themseives  into  prominen 
actors  at  this  and  other  Conventions.  When  I  say  one  or  two  of  these,  I  refer  not .to -these 
men  I  have  just  mentioned,  but  to  men  like  Alexander  Sullivan,  Boland,  and  ot  , 
who  undoubtedly  held  office  in  the  Land  League  in  America.  But  m  no  single  instance 
at  any  of  the  seven  Land  and  National  League  Conventions  held  m  America  has  any 
man  been  elected  to  any  position,  except  as  a  supporter  of  the  policy  identified  with 
Mr.  Parnell’s  name  in  Ireland.  The  mass  of  the  delegates  at  all  these  gatherings  weie 
Conservative  Nationalists,  favouring  the  policy  of  Mr.  Parnell  as  against  a  more  revo¬ 
lutionary  one,  and  whenever  a  conflict  of  opinion  arose  between  the  advocates  of  extreme 
as  against  moderate  views,  as,  for  instance,  at  this  Philadelphia  Convention  when  Rossa 
would  not  be  allowed  to  speak,  and  at  Chicago  at  the  last  Convention  held  m  Ameiicu, 
when  John  Finnerty  attacked  myself  and  was  put  down  by  the  entire  Convention,  the 
advocates  of  violence  were  silenced  by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  supporters  of 

m°This  Philadelphia  Convention  was  occupied  during  the  26th  April  by  speeches, 
examination  of  delegates’  credentials,  and  the  reading  of  reports.  The  Attorney-General 
quotes  on  page  241  of  the  evidence  from  a  speech  by  Alexander  Sullivan,  of  Chicago. 
Then  the  following  despatch  was  read  also  by  the  Attorney-General  at  page  <38  . 
It  was  from  Mr.  Parnell,  and  I  will  read  it  here  again,  with  your  Lordships 

^The  following  cablegram  from  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  was  read  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Domev,  of  Chicago  : — 

London,  April  26th,  1883. 

To  James  Mooney,  President  of  the  Irish  American  Convention. 

My  presence  at  the  opening  of  the  most  representative  Convention  of  Hisli- 
American  opinion  ever  assembled  being  impossible,  owing  to  the  necessity  ot 
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my  remaining  here  to  oppose  the  Criminal  Code  Bill,  which  re-enacts  permanently 
the  worst  provisions  of  coercion,  and  which,  if  passed,  will  leave  constitutional 
movements  at  the  mercy  of  the  Government,  I  would  ask  you  to  lay  my  views 
before  the  Convention.  I  would  respectfully  advise  that  your  platform  be  so 
framed  as  to  enable  us  to  continue  to  accept  help  from  America,  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  offering  a  pretext  to  the  British  Government  for  entirely  suppressing 
the  national  movement  in  Ireland.  In  this  way  only  can  unity  of  movement  be 
preserved,  both  in  Ireland  and  America.  I  have  perfect  confidence  that  by 
prudence,  moderation,  and  firmness,  the  cause  of  Ireland  will  continue  to  advance, 
and,  though  persecution  rests  heavily  upon  us  at  present,  before  many  years  have 
passed  we  shall  have  achieved  those  great  objects  for  which  through  many 
centuries  our  race  has  struggled. 

Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 

The  reading  of  the  cablegram  was  followed  by  loud  and  protracted  cheering.  • 

The  second  day’s  session  of  this  Convention  opened  with  the  reading  of  letters  from 
some  prominent  American  statesmen,  who  sent  greetings,  and  also  letters  from  persons 
and  branches  that  could  not  conveniently  send  personal  representations.  Among  the 
resolutions  adopted  as  a  platform  were  the  following: —  , 

“  The  English  Government  in  Ireland  does  not  allow  that  portion  of  the 
“  Empire  an  equitable  and  efficient  voice  in  the  Legislature.  In  England  one- 
“  twelfth  of  the  population  votes  for  members  of  Parliament.  In  Ireland  one- 
“  twenty-fifth  of  the  population  votes  for  members  of  Parliament.” 

Since  then,  of  course,  the  franchise  has  been  assimilated  in  the  three  countries. 

“  In  England  the  registration  laws  are  favourable  to  the  voter ;  in  Ireland 
“  they  are  inimical  to  the  voter.  In  England  all  classes  of  the  population  are 
“  fairly  represented  ;  in  Ireland  the  poor-law  is  employed  to  secure  the  landlords 
“  and  place-hunters  a  preponderance  in  the  national  delegation.  In  England 
"  the  judiciary  is  independent  of  the  executive,  and  sympathises  with  the 
“  people.  In  Ireland  the  judiciary  is  the  creature  and  part  of  the  executive, 
“  and  is  appointed  exclusively  from  the  enemies  of  the  people.  In  England 
*•  the  magistracy  is  chosen  without  regard  to  creed ;  in  Ireland  ninety-seven 
“  per  cent,  of  the  magistrates  having  jurisdiction  over  personal  liberty 
“  are  selected  from  a  creed  rejected  by  seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  the  people, 
“  and  the  detestable  spirit  of  religious  bigotry  is  thus  legalised  and 
“  perpetuated.  In  England  the  laws  creating  civil  disabilities  on  account  of 
“  religion  have  long  been  dead.  In  Ireland,  laws  made  under  Edward  the  Third, 
“  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  Charles  the  Second,  Queen  Anne,  and 
“  their  successors  are  still  vital  to  torment  a  people.  Every  measure  of  legis- 
“  lation  proposed  by  an  English  member,  receives  courteous  consideration.  Any 
“  measure,  however  just,  necessary,  or  humane,  proposed  by  patriot  Irish 
“  members,  is  certain  of  contemptuous  rejection  by  a  combined  majority  of  both 
“  the  great  English  parties.  Thus  the  educational  system  of  Ireland  is 
“  notoriously  inadequate.  Thus  it  is  that  evictions,  unknown  in  England,  and 
“  declared  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  he  almost  equivalent  to  death  sentences,  are  of  a 
“  daily  occurrence  in  Ireland,  and  have  nearly  doubled  in  five  years,  in  spite  of 
“  the  boasted  benefits  of  the  Gladstone  land  laws.  Thus  it  is  that,  although, 
“  according  to  Government  returns,  the  criminals  are  27  in  10,000  of  the  English 
“  population,  and  only  16  in  10,000  of  the  Irish  population,  in  spite  of  the 
“  exasperation  to  which  they  are  subjected,  yet  England  enjoys  constitutional 
“  liberty,  and  Ireland  is  under  worse  than  martial  law.  The  intrepid  and  per- 
“  sistent  attempts  of  a  patriotic  Irish  deputation  to  obtain  in  the  English 
“  Parliament  just  and  humane  laws  for  Ireland,  has  always  been,  is,  and,  in  our 
“  belief,  must  continue  to  be  a  failure. 

“  Now,  therefore,  in  view,  of  these  facts, 

“  Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Trish- American  people  in  Convention  assembled,  that 
“  the  English  Government  in  Ireland,  originating  in  usurpation,  perpetuated  by 
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force,  having  failed  to  discharge  any  of  the  duties  of  government,  never  having 
acquired  the  consent  of  the  governed,  has  no  moral  right  whatever  to  exist  m 
Ireland ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Irish  race  throughout  the  world  to 
sustain  the  Irish  people  in  the  employment  of  all  legitimate  means  to  substitute 
for  it  national  self-government. 

Resolved — “  That  we  pledge  our  unqualified  and  constant  support,  moral  am 
material,  to  our  countrymen  in  Ireland  in  their  efforts  to  recover  national  self- 
government  ;  and  in  onder  the  more  effectually  to  promote  this  object  by  the 
consolidation  of  all  our  resources,  and  the  creation  of  one  responsible  and 
authoritative  body  to  speak  for  greater  Ireland  m  America,  that  all  the  some  le 
represented  in  this  Convention,  and  all  that  may  nereatter  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  admission,  be  organised  into  the  Irish  National  League  o  J^ica 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Irish  National  League  of  Ireland,  o 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell  is  the  president. 

Resolved — “  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  noble  sentiment  of  Bishop  Butler, 
of  Limerick*  that  every  stroke  of  Forster’s  savage  lash  for  Irishmen  is  a  new 
proof  of  Parnell’s  worth,  and  an  additional  title  for  him  to  the  confidence  and 

gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 

Resolved — “  That  we  sympathise  with  the  labourers  of  Ireland  in  their  efforts 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  as  we  have  sustained  the  farmers  in  their  assault 
upon  the  landlord  garrison,  we  now  urge  upon  the  farmers  justice  and  humane 
consideration  for  the  labourers.  In  other  words,  for  the  employment  of  w  ic 
an  Irish  member  of  Parliament  was  imprisoned,  we  demand  that  the  farmers 
allow  the  labourers  a  fair  day’s  wages  for  ‘  a  fair  day’s  work. 

It  was  on  a  discussion  as  to  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  that  the  Convention 
refused  a  hearing  to  Mr.  John  Finerty  of  Chicago,  who  desired  to  move  an  amendment 

in  favour  of  a  policy  of  physical  force.  . 

Then,  my  Lords,  the  articles  and  constitution  of  the  National  League  of  AmeriCc 

are  presented  and  adopted  by  the  Convention,  and  as  they  have  been  read  here  they 

will  be  found  upon  the  evidence.  ..  ,  .  .  . 

Now,  I  intended  reading  to  your  Lordships  the  comments  of  Philadelphia-  papers,  m 

Irish  and  New  York  papers  upon  this  Convention,  but  I  am  afraid  I  should  be  pre¬ 
suming  too  much  upon  your  Lordship’s  kindness.  I  think  they  have  already  been  read, 

and  in  that  case  they  will  be  found  upon  the  minutes.  •  ,  ...  T 

At  paup  14  of  the  official  report  of  this  Philadelphia  Convention  there  is  this.  I 

think  it  well  to  say  that  the  following  disbursements  of  money  are  particularised  1 
will  give  this  to  Sir  Henry  James.  I  think  it  is  in  the  volume  I  have  already  lent 

him  : — 

“  Amount  remitted  to  Ireland  from  the  Relief  Fund,  and  to  whom  remitted 
“  Bishop  Logue,  $4,941.56;  Bishop  Duggan,  $4,186  79 ;  Bishop  Fitzgerald, 
“  $564.86;  Bishop  McCormack,  $3,102.39;  Bishop  McEirly,  $2  318  20  ;.  Bishop 
“  Croke,  $500.55  ;  Bishop  Conway,  $2,283.28 ;  Bishop  Ryan  $1,300.28  ;  Bev. 
«  yf,  Gallagher,  $529.86 ;  Rev.  B.  McAnorm,  $376.09  ;  Rev.  C.  Flynn,  $838.32  , 
“  Rev.  P.  Greely,  $999.64;  Rev.  T.  Shannon,  $300.28,”— 

and  so  on.  There  is  altogether  an  account  given  of  $23,652 . 06  as  sent  by  the  Land 
League  of  America  to  Ireland  for  charitable  purposes. 

Beach  in  cross-examination  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  at  page  ^694  of  the  evidence, 
makes  admissions  corroborative  of  the  evidence  of  the  official  report  of  this  Conven¬ 
tion.  At  question  45,704  he  says  this : — 

“  You  spoke  of  Daly  of  Castlebar  ? — (A.)  Yes,  I  did.  (Q.)  Did  you  say  he 
*«  was  there? — (A.)  As  a  spectator,  yes.  (Q.)  And  I  think  you  said  Byrne  was 
“  there  as  a  spectator  ? — (A.)  He  was  upon  the  platform  with  his  wife.” 

I  may  say,  my  Lords,  with  reference  to  Daly  of  Castlebar  that  the  man  was  never 
out  of  Ireland  in  his  life.  He  never  was  in  America  anyhow.  Consequently,  he  could 
not  have  been  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  ^This  was  the  Daly  who  presided  at 
the  first  Irishtown  meeting.  This  is  question  45,709  : 

C  2 
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“  Now,  I  am  reminded  that  at  that  meeting,  which  I  am  just  leaving, 
“  Philadelphia,  that  O’Donovan  Rossa  tried  to  get  at  the  meeting  but  was  not 
“  allowed? — ( A .)  He  was  admitted,  but  not  as  a  delegate.  (Q.)  He  would  not 
“  be  allowed  to  take  any  part? — (A.)  Well,  he  did  take  part.  { Q .)  What  part 
“  did  he  take? — (A.)  Oh,  yes, he  attempted  to  speak.  (Q.)  He  attempted  ;  was  he 
“  hounded  down  ? — (A.)  Yes,  to  a  very  large  extent,  Finerty  himself  and 
“  O’Donovan  Rossa  were  hounded  down.” 

Well,  O’Donovan  Rossa  might  not  at  that  time  be  a  representative  Clan-na-Gaeler, 
but  unquestionably  Finerty  was,  and  if  Finerty,  a  prominent  Clan-na-Gaeler  accord¬ 
ing  to  Beach,  be  hounded  down  by  a  thousand  delegates  at  a  Land  League  Conven¬ 
tion,  I  thiuk  that  fact  alone,  my  Lords,  is  proof  that  the  Convention  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  Finerty,  or  the  views  Finerty  wanted  to  bring  before  it. 

I  pass  now,  my  Lords,  to  the  Boston  Convention,  which  was  the  second  National 
League  Convention,  but  the  sixth  of  the  whole  series  of  League  Conventions,  held  in 
America  from  that  of  Trainor  Hall,  New  York,  in  May  1880,  to  the  one  at  Chicago  in 
August  1886,  then  I  shall  have  done  with  the  American  branch  of  the  story  for  the 
present.  That  Convention  met  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  13th  of  August  1884, 
and  remained  in  session  two  days.  There  were  405  accredited  delegates  present  repre¬ 
senting  552  branches  of  the  League  iu  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Thomas  Sexton, 
M.P.,  and  William  Redmond,  M.P.,  attended  as  delegates  from  the  National  League  of 
Ireland.  The  Attorney-General  prefaced  his  references  to  this  convention  by  quoting 
from  speeches  delivered  in  the  July  of  the  previous  year  in  New  York  by  Sheridan, 
Byrne,  and  Williams,  three  men  who  have  never  been  identified  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  Land  or  National  League  of  America.  The  emergency  fund  which  was 
started  by  the  “Irish  World”  eight  months  previously  is  also  trotted  out  by  the 
Attorney-General  when  introducing  his  observations  about  a  convention  which  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  speeches  of  the  persons  referred  to  or  the  fund  mentioned  than 
with  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  of  Washington.  At  this  time  it  is  well  known 
the  “  Irish  World”  was  hostile  to  the  National  League  and  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy.  The 
Convention  opened  with  an  address,  by  the  president,  Mr.  Sullivan.  This  speech  has 
been  quoted  from  the  Attorney-General  at  page  247.  Speaking  on  the  reasons  why 
Irish-American  citizens  supported  the  League  in  Ireland,  he  said : — 

“  It  is  now  apparent  to  the  thoughtful  men  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  that 
“  the  interests  of  the  American  Republic  are  identical  with  the  interests  of 
“  Ireland.  Every  year  that  witnesses  the  denial  of  self-government  for  Ireland 
“  is  a  year  of  taxation  upon  a  considerable  portion  of  the  American  people  for 
“  the  support  of  the  English  Crown  in  Ireland.  The  drain  of  money  from  the 
“  toilers  of  the  United  States  to  aid  their  kindred  in  Ireland  will  continue  until 
“  the  Government  which  they  detest,  and  which  keeps  them  poor  and  dependent 
“  is  expelled.  In  whatever  measure  we  enlist  the  sympathy  and  the  influence 
“  of  the  American  Republic  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ireland  we  render  a 
“  service  to  the  Republic.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  English  Government 
“  for  more  than  a  generation  to  drive  vast  numbers  of  the  Irish  people  off  small 
“  agricultural  holdings  into  foul  and  vicious  dens  called  poorhouses.  Being  thus 
“  reduced  to  poverty,  their  children  robbed  of  an  opportunity  to  acquire  bread- 
“  getting  skill,  they  have  been  forced  into  the  pits  of  ocean  vessels  and  cast 
“  penniless  upon  the  crowded  cities  of  our  seaboard.” 

The  rest  of  my  note  is  missing,  but  the  object  of  the  speech  was  to  show  that  the 
National  League  in  America  was  endeavouriug  to  obtain  for  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in 
Ireland  the  ownership  of  the  holding,  so  really  rendering  a  service  to  the  Irish-American 
citizens  of  the  Republic.  Mr.  Sullivan  contended  thafrt  it  was  money  sent  from 
their  earnings  to  Ireland  that  helped  the  poor  tenants  of  that  country  to  pay  unjust 
rents. 

Then,  my  Lords,  the  usual  resolutions  are  submitted  and  adopted  by  the 
Convention.  These  resolutions  are  the  same  in  character  as  those  at  all  the  previous 
Land  League  Conventions  in  America  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  an  endorsement  of  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  National  Land  League  in  Ireland,  as  laid  down  at  the  initial  Conference 
in  1882.  As  regards  the  personnel  of  the  Executive  Committee*  appointed  by  this 
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Convention  under  under  Mr.  Patrick  Egan’s  presidency  o i  the  L“gue’JheRfo]*  n  g 
evidence  was  given  by  Beach  in  bj  Sir  Charles  Bussell 

pages  2695  and  2696,  from  questions  45,723  to  45,7  7y  . 

“  (0  )  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  some  names.  Do  you  know  D.  Devany, 

“  of  Fort  Smith.  ? — (A.)  Not  personally.  Ido  not  remember  (Q.)  You .cannot 
•«  say  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.B.  or  ™‘?-(A.) 

«  Hon.  M.  Cooney,  of  San  Francisco ?-  A )  I  know  him.  (ft)  P.  W  Wren, 

“  Connecticut;  /o  you  know  him  ?-(A.)  No’  Sir>  Of  -( John  F 

“  Kane?— (A)  I  cannot  recollect  the  name.  (ft)  Of  Wilmington^  Jol in. 

“  Armstrong  of  Augusta  ?— (A.)  I  know  him.  (ft)  Was  he  a  U.B.  .  (A.)  les. 

foT  ln  1884U-M.)  Oh,  yes.  (ft)  Corkery,  I  think  you  said  was  - 
..  A  U.B.  (ft)  And  Gannon,  of  Devonport,  I  think  you  saici  - 

“  (,4)  Yes  (Q.)  Do  you  know  John  J.  Barrett,  of  Louisville  .—(A.)  I 

“  Low  him.  (ft) Lid  you  know  him  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the .  U.K  or 
..  ,.0<A_M  )  I  will  not  be  positive;  I  think  he  was.  (ft)  Did  you  ever  meet 
‘I  Mm  as  a  U.B.  WA)  As  a  ^.B-  I  eamot^say^I  mighU  but^Iwoul<^  no^sw^a^ 

:  Martin6  ofaBaltimore  *C—(A-)  I  would  not  be  positive.  (Q.)  Dawson?— (A.) 

“  Not  positive.  (ft)  Thomas  Flatly  ?— (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Thomas  Flatly,  of  Boston, 

“  T  'iin  talkinir  about ? — (A.)  I  would  not  be  positive.  (ft)  Lou  had  better  think 
..  before  you  answer.  J  R.  Corrigan,  of  Minneapolis  ?-(A.)  Not  positive  (ft) 

..  Dr  Thomas  O'Reilly  ?— (A.)  Yes.  (ft)  John  Fitzgerald,  of  Lincoln  (A.)  At 

-  that  date  I  would  Jt  say',  '(ft)  M  B.  Holmes  ?-(A.)  Yes.  (ft)  Of ^where?- 
“  (A  \  Holmes?  I  think  he  was  from  Baltimore.  (ft)  then  you  are 
..  Liking  about  the  same  person  ?-(A.)  Yes,  Jersey  City  ;  he  is  an  eastern  man 
“  the  same  man.  (Q.)  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  think,  but  wbat  you  are 
«  able  to  swear  to  ?— (A.)  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  he  was  a 
“  member  of  the  V.C.  (Q.)  Did  you  ever  meet  him  ?-To ?the best ,  of  my  know- 
«  ledge  and  belief  I  did.  (Q.)  Do  you  swear  you  did.— (A)  Well, .  I  vou 

«  reserve  swearing  positively.  •  (Q-)  Dr.  Fox  .  (A.)  Dr.  ox,  o 

“  fOL  Of  Troy,  yes;  New  York?— (A.)  I  never  met  him  m  secret  caucus. 

“  (Q.)  The  Hon.  J.  W.  Fitzgerald?— (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Do  you  swear  tha  ■ 

«  (A  )  I  do  ( Q .)  I  mean  you  swear  you  knew  him  ? — (A.)  I  swear  I  knew  him, 

«  and  met  him  many  times  in—  (QO  P-  H  Lynch  ?-( A.)  There  are  so 

many  Lynches.  Where  is  he  from  ?  (Q.)  Philadelphia?-^  1  not 

swea^  that  I  have  met  him;  I  think  I  have  (Q.)  Hugh  J.  Carroll  M£) 
Yes.  (Q  )  Where  is  Hugh  J.  Carroll  you  are  talking  about  from  .—(A.)  He 
“  an  eastern  man.  (Q.)  Where  do  you  believe  ?— (A.)  Hugh  J.  Carroll . 

Then  it  goes  on,  my  Lords,  in  the  same  way,  but  the  object  is  to  show  how  many 
and  how  few  H.B.  men  were  on  the  Executive  of  the  National  League  at  the  time  of 
the  Boston  Convention.  I  think  out  of  32  names,  8  or  10  are  enumerated  by  Beach  m 
his  evidence  as  having  been  U.B.  men,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Executive  Council 
according  to  Beach  were  not  members  of  the  U.B.,  although,  of  course,  these  U.B  or 
Clan-na-Gael  men,  who  had  got  on  the  executive  of  the  National  League  were  not  so 
elected  because  they  were  U.B.  men,  or  Clan-na-Gael  men,  but  because  they  had,  like 
the  other  delegates,  adopted  the  principles  and  programme  of  the  National  League. 

Now  my  Lords,  I  have  dealt  with  each  of  of  the  seven  conventions  of  the  American 
League  also  with  the  preliminary  conference  called  by  Mr.  Parnell  m  the  New  T  ork 
Hotel  on  the  13th  March  1880,  and  likewise  with  what  is  known  as  the  Aston  House 
Conference  called  by  me  in  August  1882.  I  have  read  or  otherwise  referred  your 
Lordships  to  all  the  official  documents  issued  by  me  while  m  charge  of  the  American 
League  in  1880,  including  the  constitution,  byelaws,  and  programme  of  the  League 
organisation.  I  have  quoted  from  the  resolutions  or  platforms  adopted  by  these  con¬ 
ventions  and  conferences,  and  I  have,  I  think,  quoted  more  or  less  from  speeches 
delivered  on  these  occasions.  While  I  have  told  your  Lordships  that  m  each  instance 
I  read  from  either  the  official  reports  of  these  gatherings,  or,  where  official  reports 
could  not  be  had,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  Trainor  Hall,  New  York,  or  first  Land 
League  Convention,  and  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1881,  I  relied  on  newspaper,  but 
contemporary,  records  for  what  I  quoted.  And  I  now  fearlessly  ask  your  Lordships  to 
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take  this  mass  of  evidence,  along  with  Mr.  Parnell’s,  Mr.  O’Brien’s,  Mr.  Sexton’s,  and 
my  own  sworn  testimony  in  that  witness  box,  and  say  whether  the  allegation  of  the 
“  Times  ”  has  been  or  has  been  not  made  good,  that  the  Land  League  of  America  and 
the  Clan-na-Gael  were  one  and  the  same  organisation,  and  that  a  union  between  the 
so-called  party  of  violence  in  America  and  Mr.  Parnell’s  party  over  here  was  brought 
about  by  my  agency  as  affirmed  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime.”  I  venture  respectfully 
to  say,  my  Lords,  that  Sir  Henry  James  will  have  to  explain  away  against  my 
contention  that  no  such  identity  and  no  such  union  has  ever  existed  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts,  which  the  evidence  for  the  defence  has  established  : — (1.)  The  solemn 
sworn  testimony  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  myself  in  this  Court,  as  the  two  persons  who  are 
alleged  to  have  negotiated  or  assented  to  such  union  and  solidarity,  that  no  such  union 
ever  existed.  (2.)  The  failure  of  the  “Times”  to  produce  one  particle  of  written, 
printed,  or  published  proof — apart,  of  course,  from  the  forged  letters — that  I  ever 
effected  such  a  union  or  that  it  even  existed.  (3.)  That  Messrs.  Parnell,  Sexton, 
O’Brien,  the  brothers  Redmond,  Dr.  Deasy,  or  any  envoy  from  Mr.  PameM,  the  Land 
or  National  League,  or  Home  Rule  party  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ever  attended, 
or  was  known  to  attend,  any  meeting  in  camp  or  in  caucus,  in  conference  or  in  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  of  America,  which  is  declared  by  the  “  Times  ”  to  be  one 
in  organisation  with  the  League  and  allied  in  criminality  of  purpose  with  Mr.  Parnell’s 
party.  (4.)  Why,  if  such  identity  existed,  Messrs.  Parnell  or  Dillon  did  not,  when  in 
America  in  1879-80,  participate  in  some,  even  in  the  remotest  manner,  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  councils.  (5.)  Why,  among  Beach’s  bundle  of  circulars  and  correspondence, 
there  was  not  one  single  scrap  of  a  document  or  a  letter  from  either  the  executive  of 
the  Land  or  National  League  of  Ireland,  or  from  Mr.  Parnell,  or  from  myself,  or  from 
the  executive  of  this  Land  or  National  Leagues  of  America  to  a  camp  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael,  or  to  a  single  member  of  that  body  as  such,  that  could  give  the  slightest 
colouring  of  truth  to  the  “  Times  ”  allegation.  (5a.)  Why,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  in 
more  than  one  of  Beach’s  alleged  Clan-na-Gael  circulars  warnings  about  Land  League 
hostility  to  Clan-na-Gael  principles  and  instructions  imparted  in  several  of  these 
cipher  rigmarole  productions,  why  instructions  are  given  how  to  capture,  or  boss, 
or  run  a  League  Convention  when  the  League,  as  alleged  was  one  in  body,  and  the 
parties  who  wrote  and  sent  out  these  circulars  ?  (6.)  Why  Beach  admitted  his 

ignorance  of  one  of  the  seven  League  Conventions,  that  held  in  Washington,  the 
capital  of  the  United  States,  on  the  12th  April  1882,  at  a  time  when,  if  the  alleged 
union  with  the  Clan-na-Gael  existed,  it  should  be  more  publicly  manifested  than  at 
earlier  or  later  periods  ;  at  which  Convention  Thomas  Hatley,  of  Boston,  was  present 
in  his  character  as  secretary  of  the  League,  a  man  who  is  alleged  by  Beach  to  have 
been  a  Clan-na-Gael  man,  and  the  printed  official  report  of  which  Convention  was 
forwarded  to  every  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  America,  which  official  report  also 
contains  the  name  and  location  of  every  such  branch,  the  name  of  the  president  of 
each  branch,  the  amount  of  money  subscribed  by  the  branch  to  the  central  treasurer, 
and  what  was  done  with  such  money.  (7.)  Why  if  I,  as  alleged  in  “  Parnellism  and 
Crime,”  brought  about  the  alleged  union  between  the  so-called  party  of  violence  in 
America  and  Mr.  Parnell’s  party,  Beach  did  not  in  his  evidence  try  to  prove  this  by 
reciting  some  act  or  word  of  mine  during  my  three  visits  to  America  from  1878  to 
1886  that  would  lend  some  corroborative  colour  to  the  accusation.  (8.)  Why  Beach 
elected  to  leave  to  me  the  task  of  informing  your  Lordships  of  my  attendance  at 
several  Clan-na-Gael  camp  meetings  of  the  U.B.  in  1878  and  1880,  if  he  knew  or 
believed  I  had  formed,  or  endeavoured  to  form,  the  aforesaid  alleged  union  ?  (9.)  And, 

finally,  Sir  Henry  James  will  have  to  explain  why,  if  the  Land  League  of  America  and 
the  Clan-na-Gael  were  one  and  the  same  organisation,  had  identity  of  purpose,  and 
were  wickedly  combined  in  criminality  of  means  to  that  end,  why,  according  to 
Beach’s  evidence,  more  than  half  the  delegates  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  which 
is  boasted  most  about  in  Beach’s  alleged  U.B.  circulars,  were  men  belonging  to  other 
than  Clan-na-Gael  organisations,  and  why  at  all  the  other  League  Conventions  the 
Conservative  or  non-Clan-na-Gael  League  delegates  were  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  ? 

These,  my  Lords,  are  facts  which  the  defence  have  established  by  evidence  oral  and 
published  during  this  inquiry,  and  if  Sir  Henry  James  is  to  make  good  the  contention 
of  the  Pigott,  Flanagan  writes  he  will  have  to  explain  away  the  facts  and  establish  his 
case  upon  evidence'  which  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  your  Lordship’s  tribunal. 
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I  do  not  intend  to  waste  much  of  your  Lordships’  time  over  the  speeches  that  have 
been  read  from  reports  in  the  “Irish  World”  of  what  Frank  Byrne,  P.  J.  Sheridan, 
Dr  Williams,  Tynan,  and  other  celebrities  may  have  said  in  New  York  or  elsewhere  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  am  sure  the  Court  has  heard  enough  of  these  per¬ 
formances.  These  senseless  speeches  prove  nothing  whatever  against  Mr.  Parnell  or 
the  Land  League.  Neither  of  these  men  were  even  members  of  the  National  League 
of  America.  Those  of  them  who  were  present  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1883, 
or  the  Boston  Convention  of  1884,  were  merely  there  as  spectators,  and  Beach  has 
admitted  this  in  his  evidence.  It  is  well  known  to  anyone  who  understands  anything 
about  American  Conventions  that  the  public  are  admitted  to  the  galleries  at  these 
gatherings,  therefore  the  presence  of  Sheridan,  Byrne,  and  others  at  the  Boston  or 
Philadelphia  League  Conventions  proves  nothing,  because  it  is  not  contended  that  they 
were  there  as  accredited  delegates  or  even  as  simple  members  of  the  League.  To  argue 
as  the  writer  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  does,  and  as  the  learned  Attorney-General 
appears  toMo  in  his  opening  statement,  that  because  Frank  Byrne  had  been  salaried 
secretary  of  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain,  or  because  Sheridan  or  John  Walsh  had 
been  paid  organisers  of  the  League,  therefore  the  League  should  be  held  more  or  less 
guilty  of  the  deeds  in  which  these  men  profess  to  have  participated,  and  that  Mr.  Parnell , 
stands  incriminated  is  arguing  against  all  reason  and  common  sense.  It  would  be  just 
as  fair  to  say  that  because  clerks  in  the  pay  and  employment  of  a  bank  confess  to  have 
committed  forgery  and  perpetrated  murder  and  other  crimes,  the  director  of  the  bank 
and  its  shareholders  should  be  held,  as  accomplices  in  forgery  or  participators  m  the 
guiltv  knowledge  of  the  confessed  criminality  of  their  employes. 

I  will  now,  my  Lords,  leave  for  the  present  at  least  the  evidence  touching  what  has 
been  called  “  The  American  Convention,”  with  these  few  more  or  less  personal  obser¬ 
vations  ;  but  before  I  finally  pass  away  from  these  special  charges  which  the  “  Times  ” 
has  brought  against  me,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  about  my  intercourse  with  members 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  America.  This  association  has  been  spoken  of  repeatedly  by 
the  Attorney-General  as  a  “  Murder  Club.”  Whether  the  Attorney-General  received 
sufficient  evidence  to  justify  him  in  calling  this  organisation  by  that  name,  of  course, 
I  cannot  say ;  but  I  contend  that  the  evidence  has  not  been  produced  here.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Clan-na-Gael  to  be  a  murder  club ;  if  I  believed  or  suspected  it  was  a 
murder  club  I  never  would  have  associated  with  any  members  of  that  organisation  upon 
a  public  platform.  As  I  said  in  that  witness  box,  it  was  no  more  a  murder  club  than  the 
political  associations  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  contend  that  it  is  not  right  or  fair, 
especially  in  a  Court  like  this,  to  hurl  such  an  accusation  against  such  an  organisation 
in  America,  which,  even  according  to  the  evidence  of  Beach,  embraced  men  of  known 
respectability  and  social  position  whom  he  could  not  say  favoured  in  any  way  the  de¬ 
testable  policy  of  assassination.  If  this  infamous  accusation  were  true,  if  such  a  society 
for  such  a  purpose  as  murder  existed  in  America,  what  would  that  fact  involve  ?  That 
the  United  States  Government,  which  is  on  the  most  friendly  terms  possible  with  that 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  permits  to  exist  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Republic  associations 
of  assassins  !  The  thing  is  simply  a  monstrous  absurdity,  and  the  motive  which  has 
prompted  the  “  Times  ”  thus  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  brand  the  Irish  in  America 
with  the  foulest  of  crimes  and  charge  against  a  friendly  Government,  a  connivance  at 
a  policy  of  murder,  is  a  motive  as  black  and  as  dastardly  as  that  which  induced  the 
purchase  of  Pigott’s  forgeries,  and  the  publication  of  the  fac-simile  letter.  Because 
well  known  Clan-na-Gael  men  have  been  on  the  same  platform  as  Mr.  Parnell,  though 
he  knew  it  not,  and  because  members  of  the  same  organisation  have  been  as  individuals 
among  members  of  the  American  Land  League,  therefore  has  it  been  said  of  this  body, 
as  it  was  said  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  Pigott’s  letters,  that  they  favoured  the  perpetration  of 
murder.  The  Clan-na-Gael  is  not  strictly  speaking  a  secret  society.  Like  innumerable 
societies  that  are  not  revolutionary,  it  has  signs  and  symbols,  but  it  is  as  well  known 
outwardly  in  every  city  in  which  it  exists  in  America  as  the  Forresters,  Odd  Fellows, 
or  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  Clan-na-Gael  picnics,  excursions,  concerts,  and 
entertainments  are  as  frequent  of  occurrence  as  are  those  of  any  benevolent  or 
temperance  association,  and  there  is,  therefore,  as  little  attempt  at  disguise 
in  the  matter  of  name  and  existence  as  in  that  of  the  non-political  asso¬ 
ciations  alluded  to.  It  is  true  the  Clan-na-Gael  is  a  revolutionary  organisation, 
and  has  for  its  ultimate  object  the  complete  independence  of  Ireland.  Why  the 
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Irish  of  all  the  various  European  nationalities  that  are  comprised  in  America’s 
population  should  alone  have  recourse  to  hostile  plots  against  the  Government  of  their 
parent  land  needs  little  explanation.  I  have  already  shown  how,  since  1771,  when  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  were  organised  in  Philadelphia,  men  who  have  been  driven 
out  of  Ireland  by  Irish  landlordism  have  remembered  this  with  animosity  against 
England.  The  camps  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  like  the  ranks  of  Washington’s  army,  are 
recruited  from  the  victims  of  rack-renting  and  eviction  in  Ireland.  The  agencies  of 
Celtic  extermination  which  English  rule  has  upheld  in  Ireland  are  the  recruiting  ser¬ 
geants  for  secret  societies,  agrarian  and  political,  in  Ireland  and  America.  Let  these 
agencies  once  cease  operations  and  Ribbonism  and  Clan-na-Gaelism  will  disappear,  as 
effects  cease  when  their  cause  is  removed. 

So  far  as  the  charge  of  “  one  organisation  ”  applies  to  the  I.R.B.  and  the  Land 
League  (that  is  the  Irish  branch  according  to  Beach  of  the  U.B.)  it  is  as  groundless  as 
the  allegation  with  which  I  have  been  dealing  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  the  American 
League  were  one  and  the  same  body.  The  evidence  given  by  witnesses  for  tjie  defence 
have  disproved  completely  the  accusations  of  the  “  Times  ”  on  this  point.  The  Land 
League  of  Ireland  embraced  in  its  membership  past  and  present  members  of  the 
I.R.B.  beyo  nd  a  doubt.  It  was  never  intended  to  exclude  any  Irishmen  from  the 
'ranks  of  the  League  who  accepted  its  principles,  whether  they  were  I.R.B.  men  or 
Orangemen,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  membership  of  the  American  League. 
But  it  was  never  intended,  nor  did  it  ever  happen,  that  the  Land  League  of  Ireland 
or  of  America  became  identified  with  the  Clan-na-Gael  or  the  I.R.B.  in  the  way 
the  “  Times  ”  alleges  or  in  any  other  way  that  could  truthfully  or  fairly  be  called  union 
or  understanding,  or  co-operation  as  between  organisation  and  organisation.  This  is 
conclusively  demonstrated  by  the  official  acts  of  the  I.R.B.  itself,  as  it  issued  more 
than  one  proclamation  in  the  early  days  of  the  Land  League  denouncing  it,  and  warn¬ 
ing  I.R.B.  men  against  what  were  termed  “  its  demoralising  principles.”  The  storming 
of  the  platform  from  which  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  O’Kelly,  and  Mr.  John  Redmond  spoke 
at  Enniscorthy  in  March  1880,  and  the  assault  committed  upon  Mr.  Parnell  on  the 
occasion,  were  boasted  of  at  the  time  and  long  afterwards  as  an  I.R.B.  victory.  The 
attack  upon  the  Rotunda  meeting  on  the  30th  April  by  O’Hanlan  and  his  party  of 
I.R.B.  men,  and  the  reading  by  him  of  a  resolution  expressly  condemning  the  League 
and  constitutional  agitation,  has  been  fully  gone  into  before  your  Lordships,  while  the 
following  manifestoes  have  likewise  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  this  Court.  This 
is  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  I.R.B.  in  1880.  It  was  read  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  and 
is  found  at  page  3707  of  the  evidence.  It  reads  as  follows: — 

“  At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  political  adventurers  and  West  Britishers 
“  are  scrambling  for  parliamentary  honours  and  playing  on  the  credulity  of  many 
“  of  our  countrymen  by  passing  themselves  as  Nationalists,  we  consider  it  our  duty 
“  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  on  the  subject.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
“  of  true  nationality  for  any  patriotic  Irishman  to  accept  a  seat  in  an  alien  Parlia- 
“  ment,  because  by  so  doing  he  surrenders  his  right  and  the  rights  of  his  country 
“  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  opposed  to  its  best  interests,  and  becomes 
“  a  participator  in  the  alien  system  which  keeps  Ireland  enslaved.  The  Irish- 
“  man  who  becomes  a  member  of  it  is  either  the  victim  of  some  mental  delusion, 
“  a  slave,  or  an  enemy.  We  do  not  address  you  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
“  reminding  you  of  all  this  constitutional  garotting  and  plundering  of  our  country  of 
“  which  even  the  *  bond  ’  of  eighty-three  years’  duration  affords  such  ample  evidence, 
“  but  to  prevent  the  smallest  section  of  our  brethren  from  being  betrayed  into 
“  active  participation  in  the  coming  elections  by  the  plausible  utterances  or 
“  avowals  of  national  principles  of  any  of  the  candidates  no  matter  who  he  or 
“  they  may  be.” 

Then  on  page  3709  there  is  another  proclamation  which  was  read  by  Sir  Charles 
Russell  which  I  will  trouble  your  Lordships  to  listen  to  again  : — 

“The  agitators  themselves  claim  to  be  Nationalists  when  it  suits  their  pur- 
“  pose,  no  matter  whether  they  hold  forth  in  the  Home  Rule  League,  the  Land 
“  League,  at  the  hustings,  or  that  exalted  platform  the  floor  of  the  British  House 
“  of  Commons.  We  have  borne  with  their  vapourings  and  false  doctrines,  as 
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well  as  their  treacherous  designs  against  the  freedom  and  national  independence 
of  Ireland  fully  aware  that  the  share  of  the  ‘  new  departure  would  be  short- 
lived  and  would,  in  its  its  final  collapse,  bring  unutterable  political  rum 
to  all  its  promoters.  To  this  end  we  are  resolved  to  let  them  have  rope  enoug  , 
but  as  they  are  not  content  with  this  forbearance,  and  are  occasionally  shelterm 
themselves  behind  the  sacred  name  of  Irish  nationality,  we  feel  constramed  to 
warn  them  that  if  they  persevere  in  such  a  course  we  shall  be  obliged  to  adopt 
measures  that  will  end  their  career  much  sooner  than  anticipated. 

“  Thoughts  of  the  painful  present  and  the  past, 

“  Must  bring  the  hour  of  reckoning  at  last. 

“  (By  order) 

“  Executive  of  the  I.R  B.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Beach,  the  I.R.B.  m  Ireland  was  part 
of  thllT.B.  or  Clan-na-Gael  in  America.  That  there  was  a  perfect  understanding 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  revolutionary  organisations,  and  if  the  allegation  of 
the  “  Times  ”  were  true,  that  the  Land  League  formed  also  part  with  the  I.R.B.  and  the 
U.B.  one  organisation,  surely  these  proclamations  would  never  be  issued  such  attacks, 
on  members  of  the  Land  League  like  myself  and  members  of  Parliament  like  Mr.  Parne  1 
would  never  be  made  in  the  public  press  and  on  the  walls  of  Dublin  and  other  Irish 

cities  where  these  proclamations  appeared.  .  .  -.  . 

This  ends  my  observations,  my  Lords,  upon  the  three  special  charges  made  against 
me  apart  from  the  charges  that  are  made  against  me  m  conjunction  with  the  63 
or  J64P  members  of  Parliament.  I  think  I  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  two 
charges  of  the  three,  which  alone  concern  this  inquiry,  are  absolutely  groundless,  and 
that  nothing  has  been  proved  before  your  Lordships  that  can  clothe  them  with  anything 
better  than  a  tissue-paper  covering  of  suspicion.  In  dealing  with  the  third  of  these 
personal  charges,  that  alleging  me  to  have  brought  about  a  union  between  the  so-called 
party  of  violence  and  Mr.  Parnell’s  party,  I  went  fully  into  the  American  story,  not 
only  to  refute  what  was  charged  against  myself,  but  likewise  what  was  implied  against 
others  I  have  pointed  out  that  Beach’s  evidence  is  the  only  direct  attempt  to  prove 
such  a  union  as  having  existed,  and  this  evidence  has  been  completely  met  and 
answered  in  what  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  O’Kelly  have  said  about  Beach  s  alleged 
interview  with  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  production  by  Beach  of 
two  of  Mr  Parnell’s  photographs  was  a  poor  substitute  for  evidence  that  should  prove 
Beach’s  story  to  be  true.  Even  if  Mr.  Parnell  did  give  these  pictures  to  the  spy,  it 
would  prove  nothing,  except  perhaps  that  he  could  be  more  liberal  in  such  matters  with 
a  perfect  stranger  than  with  intimate  friends  and  colleagues,  not  one  of  whom  has 
probably  ever  received  any  such  evidences  of  his  personal  consideration  for  them. 

*  Now  my  Lords,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  adequate  defence  of  the  part  which 
I  have  taken  in  the  Land  League  for  me  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  the  fruitless 
efforts  which  Irish  representatives  had  made  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  from  the 
period  of  the  Tenant  League  of  Duffy,  Crawford,  Moore,  and  Grey,  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
Butt  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Land  Agitation  of  1879,  to  improve  the  land  laws  of 
Ireland.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can  in  this  review,  and  will  only  cover  a  period  of  time 
over  which  my  own  recollection  extends — that  is,  from  or  about  the  time  of  the  eviction 
of  my  family  to*  the  year  when,  m  the  same  county,  I  helped  to  inaugurate  the 
movement  which  is  here  on  its  trial. 

I  must  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  this  remissness  of  the  Legislature,  and  for 
two  obvious  reasons,  which  I  hope  will  explain,  if  they  may  not  fully  justify,  those  acts 
and  words  of  mine  upon  which  this  Court  is  asked  to  pronounce. 

I  affirm  that,  if  the  reforms  in  the  land  laws  that  were  demanded  by  the  tenant 
leaguers  were  wisely  conceded  by  Parliament — reforms  less  drastic  in  character  and 
more  moderate  in  scope  than  those  that  have  become  law  since  the  Land  League  began 
—there  would  not,  or  could  not,  exist  in  1879  those  social  conditions  and  apprehensions 
which  rendered  the  land  agitation  of  that  year  a  necessary  measure  of  protection 
against  landlord  injustice  and  a  threatened  famine. 
a (The  President.)  Mr.  Davitt,  I  do  not  wish  to  stop  you,  but  I  wish  you  to  bear  this  m 
mind,  that  we  cannot  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  Legislature  either  of  that  time  or  any 
other  time. 
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(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that  mv  Ln-rrJ  n  ,, 

know  your  Lordships  cannot  but  the  dutv  tkHa  ,-r  ’  Tbat  Was  £oiri.j?  to  f°Uow.  I 

pronounce  upon  certain  acts  and  certain  words  of  mine!  Up0n  y°Ur  LordsbiPs  is  to 
League  agitation  and  Land  League  organisation  nTid  T  connexion  with  this  Land 
way,  which,  of  course,  is  not ^the  wnf  tW  2’ U  1  ^  endeavouring>  m  my  own 

justify  those  acts  and  those  words  of^mine  andU  in  orde^To^  t0  ^  iC°Urt’  to 
Court,  but  to  the  public  outside  what  has  Wr,  a  •  i  •  to  e*plam>  n°t  only  to  this 
did  all  these  things  for a purpose -and I Z  “  Parnell,  sm  and  Crime"”  that  I 

the  Imperial  representatives  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,*^6 T06  efforts.aiade  by 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  before  the  initiJ  Ti,  r.he  laws  relating  to 
(The  President.)  Yes;  bufthen  the only  qu^^hlT1  fg?'fion  ■“  1W\ 
you^and  others  have  attempted  to  bring  alout  these  ref™ms°  b^legS 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  And  therefore  it  may  be  afwnmpil 
endeavours  have  been  unsuccessful  to  bring  about  those  reform^  liT^T  ^  Jour 
point  out  to  you  that  a  general  review  of  the  Lee-kLtn™  f  1  n?s*  01%  ob3ect  w  to 
germane  to  the  issues  wf  have  to  determine  8  for  a  long  period  of  time  is  not 

* organisatio^calle^the^enaid;1  Lea^e^whteh  lab<  back  .  bey°od  the  existence  of  an 
to  bring  about  a  reform  of  theCd L and  I  f 1850  *?  1856, 
had  only  listened  to  the  many  demands  made  hv  <31  .  °  sboT  tbat  the  Legislature 

troubles  that  existed  in  Ireland  in  1880  and  ISs/mi  Tfman,’  Praw^°^d,  an(f  others,  the 
to  contend  that  the  failure  of  ^  to  J  and  1  Want 

representatives  led  chiefly  to  the  disturbs™  •  lccn^6  ljSt  deman(fs  of  the  Irish 

ssr;  ssas 

,r:„  s  sets - — - - « 

(lhe  President.)  I  do  not  wish  to  ston  vrm  af  di  „  i° 
by  the  observations  I  make  to  you  •  butYdo  not  tbtep1  GSS  y°Ur  °Wn1  mmd  is  8atisfied 
to  be  influenced,  however  effectually  you  may  establisf  WfiCaf  P™P®r1^  allow  ourselves 
Parliament  has  or  has  not  been  2“  C°ndUOt  °£ 

you  and  others  have  violated  the  la  ™  P  T  slmPle  <!uestlon  “.whether 

this — that  the’cLrWould  prefer' that  °I  diTnoTtriverif0”!,7"'? dship  M  amountin?  to 
that  were  made  in  Ireland  to  alter  the  law  of  lfr,Hl„  fS  b?6f  rOTIT  °f  the  efforts 
League  was  established.  °f  landlord  and  tenant  before  the  Land 

sa™ grFouiddent)  1  remmd  y°U  ‘bat  Sir  Charies  E“^ll  has  also  gone  over  the 

spefkteam“')  YeS’ 1  kD0W  he  taS’  “y  L°rd>  but  of  course  Sir  Chariaa  Resell  did  not 
(The  President.)  Oh,  no. 

!  t?'  ^e  8poke  for  those  he  represented, 

nr  ^'es%^en^-)  1  say  1  only  remind  you  of  it 

-t“Sz.n=  SJSKA  ft.  i„r£ 

sSrrt 

this  we  shall  certainly  listen  to  it  7  *  ^  exPlanatl0n  of  y°ur  views  to  go  into 

one  side.  lordship  s  kind  observations,  leave  that  part  of  my  speech  on 

M^oT^riLsT^Vafa  ^  began  “  in 

observations.  I  contend  my  Lords  thaf  th"  f  ?  c0.f  JS™"* ,  £  your  Lordship's 
both  from  the  events  that  preceded  that  year  and  Vlicumstences  of  the'peS^d 
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had  I  never  been  heard  of  and  had  still  remained  an  inmate  of  Dartmoor  Prison,  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  have  been  driven  into  combination  of  the  character  of  the 
Land  League  for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  themselves  from  the  threatened 
repetition  of  the  famine  horrors  of  1845  and  1847,  and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  some 
security  for  their  holdings  which  has  been  more  or  less  overlooked.  Down  to  the 
initiation  of  the  Land  League  in  1879  there  had  existed  in  Ireland  a  body  known  as 
the  Tenants’  Defence  Association.  The  late  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  was  its  president — a  man 
of  immense  ability,  and  whose  services  to  the  farmer  interests  and  the  Irish  cause 
generally  have  endeared  his  name  to  the  Irish  people.  This  association  had  some 
fifty  branches  throughout  Ireland.  It  held  meetings  and  disseminated  literature  on  the 
question  of  land  reform.  These  meetings  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  John 
Ferguson,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  and  others  of  the  persons  charged  from  1876  down  to 
1879,  and  the  speeches  thus  delivered  differ  little  or  nothing  in  the  denunciation  of 
landlordism  from  the  ordinary  Land  League  speeches  of  which  your  Lordships  have 
had  probably  more  than  enough.  The  secretary,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  moving 
spirit  of  this  Tenants’  Defence  Association,  was  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Kettle,  a  gentleman 
farmer  of  County  Dublin,  and  a  man  of  conspicuous  ability  and  earnestness,  who 
subsequently  became  joint  honorary  secretary  of  the  Land  League  with  me  after  * 
this  new  organisation  had  absorbed  the  old  one.  Mr.  Butt’s  speeches  and 
writings  on  the  land  question,  together  with  those  of  Mr.  John  Ferguson 
of  Glasgow,  who  has  been  before  your  Lordships,  and  who  is  possibly  the  oldest 
and  ablest  Irish  land  reformer  of  our  time.  Mr.  O’Connor  Power,  Mr.  Parnell, 
Mr.  Mathew  Harris,  and  others  had  delivered  speeches  in  various  parts  of  Ireland 
before  the  Land  League  was  ever  heard  of.  They  had  educated  the  Irish  people  upon 
the  principles  of  Mills’s  political  economy,  and  taught  them  that  what  were  known  and 
believed  to  be  “  the  sacred  rights  of  landlord  property  ”  in  the  famine  period  of  ’48 
were  neither  sanctioned  by  justice  nor  by  reason.  In  addition  to  these  speeches  there 
was  popular  literature  upon  the  Land  Question — a  book  by  the  Rev.  Father  Lavelle, 
published  in  1870.  Father  Lavelle  lived  in  the  County  of  Mayo  and  took  a  prominent, 
part  in  discussing  the  Land  Question  in  the  Irish  press,  and  as  his  ideas,  as  put  forth  in 
this  book,  and  his  opinions  were  very  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  West  of  Ireland  long 
before  I  appeared  on  the  scene  or  the  Land  League  was  established,  I  contend  that 
although  I  may  be  robbing  myself  of  some  credit — that  the  Land  League  movement 
was  really  a  continuation  of  a  movement  that  had  been  handed  down  from  the  Tenants’ 
League  of  1852,  right  down  to  1879,  passing  under  the  names  of  the  Tenants’  League 
and  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association.  So  that  the  agitation  which  1  set  going  in 
Mayo  in  1879  was  really  only  giving  support  to  a  movement  that  had  existed 
and  worked  all  along  in  these  years  to  bring  about  a  radical  reform  in  the  Land 
Question  of  Ireland.  In  this  book  of  Father  Lavelle’s  there  is  an  advocacy 
of  peasant  propriety.  In  Mr.  Butt’s  works  he  goes  in  for  the  same  solution  of  the 
Irish  Land  Question  that  Mr.  Parnell  embodied  in  the  platform  of  the  Land 
League  as  it  was  published  in  Dublin  in  1879  ;  so  that,  instead  of  putting  new  ideas 
and  new  principles  of  reform  before  the  Irish  people  for  the  first  time  in  1879,  I  was 
only  voicing  the  principles  and  opinions  that  had  been  written  and  spoken  by  far 
more  eminent  and  able  men  for  years  before  I  had  at  all  appeared  on  the  scene.  I 
had  intended  giving  some  extracts  from  these  works,  but  your  Lordship’s  observations 
have  discouraged  me  somewhat.  I  maintain,  my  Lords,  that  in  1879  there  was 
nothing  for  the  peasantry  of  Mayo  or  of  Connaught,  or  of  Ireland,  to  hope  for  from 
the  landlords,  in  the  face  of  threatened  famine  of  1879,  except  a  repetition  of  the  same 
heartless  and  inhuman  conduct  which  had  characterised  these  classes,  when  the  people 
upon  whose  toil  and  sweat  they  subsisted  were  dying  of  starvation  in  1848.  And 
true  to  these  instincts,  the  first  action  which  the  landlords  of  Mayo  took  in  1879  was 
to  call  a  meeting  in  Castlebar  to  demand  more  police  and  more  protection  for  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Castle.  And  here  I  wish,  to  quote  an  article  from  the  “  Times,”  written 
in  what  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  termed  one  of  the  lucid  moments  of  that  paper. 
It  is  an  article,  along  with  others,  to  which  I  will  have  to  refer  later  on,  and  was 
reprinted  by  the  “  Times  ”  in  1880,  so  that  the  sentiments  which  it  expresses  are,  by 
the  fact  of  this  reprinting,  rendered  as  a  contemporaneous  expression  of  opinion  by 
that  paper  with  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League  in  1879  and  1880. 

( The  President.)  What  does  the  reprint  purport  to  be  ? 
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(Mr.  Davitt.)  It  is  a  series  of  leading  articles  on  the  great  Irish  Famine  of  1845  and 
1846 — “  A  collection  of  leading  articles,  letters,  and  parliamentary  and  other  public 
“  statements  reprinted  and  published  by  the  ‘  Times  ’  in  the  year  1880,”  and  the 
preface  says - 

(The  President.)  I  suppose  it  is  a  collection  of  papers  which  were  inserted  in  the 
“  Times  ”  by  what  is  called  the  “  Times  ”  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  No,  my  Lord. 

( The  President.)  Not  that? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  No,  my  Lord,  they  are  leading  articles. 

(The  President.)  And  one  or  two  selections  of  letters. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  of  the  “  Times  ”  Commissioner’s  letters  in 
this  anyhow.  I  simply  refer  to  it  because  it  was  printed  in  1880. 

(The  President.)  I  only  wanted  to  get  exactly  what  it  was. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  The  motive  in  doing  it  is  stated  in  the  preface. 

“  The  recurrence  of  severe  distress  in  Ireland  has  suggested  the  publication 
“  of  this  volume,  which  contains  a  reprint  from  the  “  Times  ”  of  leading  articles, 
“  letters,  and  parliamentary  and  other  public  statements  during  the  great  famine 
“  of  1845-1846.  It  is  thought  that  such  a  reproduction  of  the  measures  then 
“  proposed  or  adopted,  and  the  opinions  then  expressed,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly 
“  instructive  and  interesting,  now  that  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  30  years,  the 
“  sister  island  is  again  suffering  from  deficient  harvests.  The  comparisons  thus 
“  suggested  between  that  time  and  the  present — unless  we  are  much  mistaken — 
“  will  be  found  to  throw  a  broad  light  over  some  of  the  most  important  political 
“  and  social  problems  ;  such  as  the  effects  of  free  trade  on  the  food  supplies  of  a 
“  people  ;  the  influence  of  emigration  since  it  has  been  brought  within  the  reach 
“  of  the  humblest  classes ;  Poor  Law  legislation  as  a  means  of  counteracting 
“  famine ;  and  the  results  due  to  the  modifications  which  the  tenure  of  land  has 
“  undergone  in  Ireland.  The  retrospect  thus  supplied  by  these  pages  can  scarcely 
“  fail  to  command  attention.” 

If  your  Lordships  remember,  I  have  read  one  or  two  articles  from  this  collection  during 
my  examination  of  Mr.  Lowden  my  object  being  to  show  from  the  articles  on  the  famine — 
articles  published  by  the  “  Times  ”  in  1880 — that  the  peasantry  of  Mayo  had  nothing  to 
expect  from  the  Mayo  landlords,  either  from  their  sense  of  justice  or  from  their  humanity 
or  from  their  recognition  of  what  was  due  to  those  who  gave  them  everything  in  the 
shape  of  rent.  And  the  extraordinary  charges  made  against  these  landlords  in  1880  by 
tne  “  Times.”  Because  I  maintain  these  sentiments  belong  to  the  “  Times”  of  1880  as 
well  as  belonging  to  the  “  Times  ”  of  1845  and  1847,  because  the  “  Times  ”  republished 
them  in  1880.  And  I  contend  that  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  “  Times  ”  I  can  justify 
myself  and  those  of  my  colleagues  who  called  upon  the  peasantry  of  Mayo  and  Con¬ 
naught  in  1879  to  save  themselves  from  such  a  disaster  by  the  organisation  which 
subsequently  became  known  as  the  Land  League.  And  as  T.  have  confiscated  a  great 
portion  of  my  speech  in  obedience  to  your  Lordship’s  very  wise  and  proper  remarks, 
perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  a  few  of  these  leading  articles  from  the  “  Times  ” 
itself  through  its  re-publication  uses  this  language.  I  quote  from  page  30  of  this  book, 
which  I  think  Sir  Henry  James  has  got  a  copy  of : — 

“  But  we  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  hungriest  and  most  squalid 
“  bogholder  in  Connaught,  whatever  his  present  condition,  if  it  should  be 
“  considered  an  object,  could  with  judicious  treatment  be  brought  to  bear  a 
“  dinner  of  turtle  soup,  roast  beef,  pheasant,  and  ice  punch  every  day  of  his  life, 
“  in  short,  without  being  Tery  much  the  worse  for  the  change.  So  thoroughly 
“  are  we  the  creatures  of  habit,  and  so  easily  adapted  to  the  most  disagreeable 
“  changes.  The  potato,  therefore,  has  no  more  claim  to  be  considered  the 
“  Irishman’s  national  food  than  that  very  wholesome  and  palatable  dish  which 

“  is  called  in  this  country  an  ‘  Irish  stew,’  or  any  other  production  of  which 

“  Ireland  is  proved  to  be  capable. 

“  It  is  not  in  the  physique  of  the  peasant,  but  in  the  moral  and  commercial 
“  system  of  the  landowner  that  we  must  look  for  the  natural  habitat  of  this 
“  root.  It  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  landlord  exacts  a  rent  wholly 

“  oat  of  proportion,  not  indeed  to  the  natural  wealth  of  the  soil,  but  to 
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and  decencies  of  life  pull  against  lent.  Could  the  Irish  live i  on  the  top 

ta!."/ person  of  ordinary  prudence  will  ke?  a  hu„to  to  do  the 
work  of  a  nag  a  horse  to  do  the  work  of  an  ass,  or  a  man  to  do  the  work  or 
bov  A  regard  for  appearances  will  occasionally  require  a  deviation  from  th 
rule-  for  whatever  a  certain  noble  lord  may  think  to  the  contrary,  eve 
curate’s  wife  will  hardly  think  •  a  donkey  cart’  a  suitable  conveyance  Where 
profit  is  the  question,  the  general  rule  is  to  adapt  the  means  to  ‘h®  ®nd> 
be  as  thrifty  as  the  habits  of  those  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  and  our  ow 

reason,  therefore,  that  Irish  landowners  are  always  so 

readv  to  back  upthe  potato.  ‘Pat  thrives  upon  it,  they  cry.  See  wha 

‘  work  be  does  on  a  good  dish  of  murphies !  He  would  not  thank  y 

‘bread’  In  ordinary  times  nothing  can  compare,  we  are  told,  with  the 

‘notato  ‘Bring  it  into  England,’  our  provincial  philanthropists  are 

‘exclaiming.  ‘  Give  every  man  his  quarter  acre  of  potatoes,  and  he 

•  •  -i  ?  .  'vrr.  rippr]  then  of  poor  laws  or  labour  rates.  Happily, 

is  independent.  ^  need  then^ot  poo^^  ^  abused  term,  protests 

£E£  fearfuil^disturbsTh^false^alance 

existence  reduced  to  the  very  zero  of  support,  prove  to  the  statesman,  if  not  to 
the  landlord  that  there  must  after  all  be  an  error  m  the  account.  The  cheap¬ 
ness1  of  savagery  fails  to  compensate  for  the  expense  of  controlling  its  outbreaks. 

A  nation  of  barbarians  may  be  cheap  to  the  landowner,  but  it  is  ruinous  to  th 
State  A  costly  soldiery  and  police  must  make  up  for  the  inferiority  of  the 
domestic  standard,  and  when  the  lowest  possible  average  of  life  sinks  occasion¬ 
ally  to  a  level  below  the  stretch  of  the  most  elastic  endurance,  the  nation 

“'I  That-in  feltf  ^wha/the  landowners  of  Ireland  ars,  now,  with  an  impor¬ 
tunity  approaching  to  impudence,  demanding  of  the  Imperial  Government 
and  Legislature.  ‘The  potato  has  disappointed  us  for  once,  tney  say,  so  you 
c  must  make  it  up  for  this  year,  and  help  us  on  to  the  next.  The  only  use 
of  com Ts  to  prep  up  the  potato.  Instead  of  considering  that  whatever  » 
done  the  wretched  policy  of  encouraging  this  crop  has  already  entailed  a 
serious  loss  to  the  nation  by  enhancing  the  pnce  of  all  other  goods  these 
gentlemen  consider  that  the  State  itself  must  immediately  aggravate  that  loss 
bv  anTmmense  artificial  drain  of  food  into  Ireland  sure  as  it  is  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  be  most  wantonly  squandered  AH  that  Ireland 
? wants  is  the  potato/  but  then,  when  the  potato  fails,  the  whole  nation  is  to 
advance  a  loan  or  a  gift,  for  it  is  much  the  same  thing,  to  the  amount  of  thre 
or  four  million  quarters  of  wheat,  in  order  to  make  up  the  failure.  This  is  like 
doing  without  warm  clothing,  but  reproaching  one  s  neighbours  with  inhumanity 
because  when  the  winter  does  at  last  set  in,  they  will  not  part  with  their 
blankets  and  great  coats.  If  we  are  exaggerating  the  tone  of  these  aristocratic 
“  mendicants,  we  beg  to  refer  to  their  words.  At  a  great  meeting  of  landlords 
“  held  at  Castlebar  last  Saturday,  the  Earl  of  Lucan  presiding,  the  Marquis  o^ 
“  Sligo  proposed  and  carried,  we  have  no  doubt  very  triumphantly,  the  follow 

“  resolution.” 

Well  these  are  Mayo  landlords  anyhow  ;  and  in  18/9,  as  in  1847  or  1845,  when  th.s 
article  was  written,  these  same  landlords  met  in  Castlebar,  and  m  answer  o  a  ema11^ 
bv  their  tenants  for  a  reduction  in  their  rents,  m  answer  to  the  appeal  from  the 
charitable  in  Ireland  for  donations  towards  saving  people  from  starvation,  these  same 
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-asked 


landlords  met,  as  I  say,  at  a  meeting  in  Castlebar  onri  QOi  j  i 
for  coercion  from  Dublin  Castle.  ’  aD<^  as^ec^  I°r  more  force- 

The  “  Times  ”  goes  on  commenting  at  the  end  of  the  article— 

“  f°™ty  meeting  oririA^ndownerr^On^pain^rco8  f  f  adm,jfion  in  a 
;  have  helped  to  atone  for  the  error  here  Jveahxf  j“  lea,et 

resolved  that,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  Loor.fi  aleU‘  ilacl  tpe  landlords  only 
“  themselves  and  their  predecessors  their  to  essness,  extravagance,  and  folly  of 
“  nutritious  and  most  pSrious  of  diets  w^IT  °n  tte  laas‘ 

“  hading  some  promised  amendment;  wJ 3  1^  had ‘h«Sa*isfactioa  of 
“  grant  in  the  hope  of  return.  But  it  is  ton  ^ave  accorded  a  munificent 

“  ready,  at  the  cost  of  all  the  provident  and  o-  ^  °Dg  as  tiie  ®tate  is 

“  up  the  occasional  breakdown  of  this  wretched' Tenen<W°f  to®  YTi’  t°,?r0P 
“  will  still  continue  to  consider  the  potato  the  natural  food  of  theKsh  peaLtt^’ 


Again,  my  Lord,  at  page  36,  the  leading  article  says  : _ 

«  "R,,f  _ _ _ in  •  , 


“  characters,  but  also  the^n^t^^rish’S^^dt^as tfc^'d811*17  °f  I™* 

“  every  sense  of  duty  to  a  from whiZS  t0  ProJide’ ^ 

“  bad  that  the  Irish  landlords  should  rnmo  f  ^  i  n  t^eir  incomes-  If  is  too 
“  Scotch  mechanic  in  a  year  in  which  the  pvnn  +  ^  ckant.y  of  *be  English  and 
“  beyond  all  precedent  Stenshltd  productive  ‘°  ?d,has  be™ 

“  *"»*  a11  duti-  aP  shame.  tLI"^  ts^bCp  “d  twme  ST»Wh° 

at  this*  W°rtby  1  the,“  Irist  Warfd  ” 

against  these  very  landlords  in  the  west  J0f  Ireland  ffS  fT*10  s,tar^d  thls  agitation 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  a  peoStoX  h?d  refu6ed 

famine  and  starvation.  1  agam  threatened  with  the  horrors  of 

At  page  42  the  “  Times  ”  again  says,  referring  to  the  landlords  and  their  duties:- 
AYe  only  ask  that  the  two  may  stand  or  fall  tncrpfb«T’  Tr  fn  i  n 

“  t  rrSH” 

vie:^P  r  ^ 

zlz  as  zziz  iz  <thzrer¥  W 

side?  To  the  prtlTi  Cf  the cZZ 

To  the  noyades  of  the  dreary  Atlantic  ?  Noble  service  this  for  an^A  SefP°rtS,' 
army!  Perhaps  also  possible!  No.  When  somethin^  in  fb  "Irish 

Ihinfof8  Pr0Wde<3’  WhT  P°verty  bas  its  alternativeNhSen  will  beThe^ime  to 

LtokIrln”byXZUs '>‘aW8  °£  Pr°Perty-  D°  ‘“port  ^e 

i  rshire  on  page  45’ from 

“  t^td“  S?  " 

which  we  are  now  actually  suffering,  thev  certainlv  J?n  ,  at  c,mis 
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“  empire,  whole  fleets  of  provisions  were  continually  arriving  from  the  land  of 
“  starvation  to  the  ports  of  wealth  and  the  cities  of  abundance.  Scarcely  a  day 
“  passes  without  every  great  port  of  this  country  seeing  this  visible  contradiction, 

“  or  rather  this  painful  anomaly.  We  are  emphatically  reminded  that  it  is  not 
“  to  Ireland  herself  but  to  her  social  state  that  the  famine  is  attributable.  This 
«  is  no  exaggeration,  no  paradox.  What,  also,  will  the  future  historian  feel  when 
“  in  the  very  columns  which  he  is  searching  for  the  distracting  and  harrowing 
“  notices  of  Irish  destitution,  he  lights  on  such  a  paragraph  as  that  which  ap- 
“  peared  in  our  yesterday’s  impression,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  only  one  out  of  the 
“  many  we  could  quote  from  the  last  few  weeks  ?  ” 

Then  there  is  a  list  of  ships  that  brought  food  from  Ireland  to  England.  And  with 
reference  to  this,  it  has  been  made  a  charge  by  all  the  witnesses  who  are  charged 
here  in  this  case— a  charge  made  by  them  against  the  system  of  Government  m 
Ireland — that  in  the  years  1845,  1846,  and  1847  they  had  ample  and  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  to  save  the  country  from  the  horrors  of  the  famine  if  it 
had  been  left  in  the  country  for  the  people,  but  it  was  sent  to  England.  I  sent  else¬ 
where  to  be  converted  into  rent,  for  the  Irish  landlords,  who,  according  to  the 
“  Times,”  had  not  the  humanity  to  share  in  that  time  of  distress  this  rent  with  a  starving 

people.  _ 

Then,  my  Lords,  at  page  62  there  is  another  brief  extract  from  an  article  which  I 

read  : — 

«  The  Irish  poor  must  be  relieved  by  somebody,  and  the  somebody  is  the 
“  State,  in  the  first  instance  operating  through  these  clumsy  Relief  Acts,  simply 
“  for  want  of  a  regular  machinery.  For  the  future — we  will  take  no  denial — a 
«  good  old  English  poor  law.  We  in  England  maintain  our  own  poor;  and, 
“  unless  the  Irish  landowners  are  prepared  to  see  the  British  public  deliberately, 
“  formally,  and  explicitly  demanding  a  summary  confiscation  of  the  whole  soil 
“  of  Ireland,  they  must  and  shall  maintain  theirs.” 

Well,  that  is  from  the  “  Times,”  and  says  that  England  will  confiscate  the  land  that 
is  the  property  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  unless  these  landlords  do  what  English 
landlords  I  am  sure  invariably  do,  help  their  tenants,  save  their  tenants,  feed  their 
tenants  when  misfortune  comes  upon  them.  Well,  Mr.  Parnell  has  never  gone  so  far 
as  to  threaten  to  take  the  land  from  the  landlords  in  Ireland  without  any  compensation 
whatever.  Yet  the  “  Times  ”  would  have  your  Lordships  believe  now  we  have  done 
nothing  but  preach  doctrines  of  confiscation. 

Then  on  page  66  there  is  another  article  from  which  I  will  read  an  extract,  with 
your  Lordships’  permission  : — 

“  This  of  course  is  not  all,  not  only  now,  but  for  the  future  Irish  poverty, 
“  Irish  labour,  Irish  superabundance  of  population,  Irish  prisons,  asylums, 
“  criminal  prosecutions,  and  an  endless  list  of  etceteras,  are  all  to  be  thrown  on 
“  the  Imperial  energies  and  resources.  The  State,  at  its  own  expense  and,  of 
“  course,  on  its  own  responsibility,  is  to  select  the  very  poorest  of  the  peasantry 
“  and  draught  them  off  by  wholesale  to  the  shores  of  America,  or  anywhere  else 
“  out  of  the  landlords’  way.  When  the  people  are  thus  disposed  of,  the  State  is 
“  to  take  the  soil  in  hand,  reclaim  wastes,  and  so  forth  ;  and  when  it  has  converted 
“  the  wilds  of  Connemara  into  good  Lothian  farms,  it  is  to  sell  them  back  cheap 
“  to  their  former  proprietors.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  at  page  78  there  is  an  article  from  which  I  will  read  another 
extract : — 

“  Every  working  man  in  this  island  has  an  Irish  peasant  on  his  back,  and 
“  may  deem  himself  only  too  fortunate  if  both  are  not  floundering  in  the  mud 
“  before  next  August.  But  if  these  50,000  able-bodied  Irish  navigators  have  no 
“  particular  claim,  no  more  have  the  landlords.  Give  them  170 1.  per  acre  for 
“  their  land,  give  them  their  shares  at  a  premium.  What  is  there  to  tie  the 
“  money  down  to  the  Irish  soil,  and  stay  it  from  going  that  road  marked  by  foot- 
“  steps  all  one  way,  that  leads  to  the  den  of  the  devouring  absentee.” 
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A  pretty  strong  expression,  my  Lord,  from  a  paper  like  the  “  Times  ”  with  respect 

to  Irish  landlords.  .  ...  ,.  .  ,  , 

I  pass  over  some  that  I  had  intended  reading  from  the  same  publication,  m  order  to 

make  the  infliction  as  brief  as  possible  upon  the  Court.  But  there  is  an  article  here 
which  I  will  read  all  through,  and  endeavour  to  make  that  my  last  quotation.  It  is  on 
page  107  of  this  publication  of  the  “  Times.” 

“  Where  is  the  Irish  malady  to  end  ?  How  far  are  the  symptoms  to  proceed 
“  before  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  on  arriving  at  the  crisis  of  the  disease  ? 

“  What  new  forms  of  moral  or  physical  evil  are  to  be  developed  before  we  can 
“  approach  its  termination  ?  It  is  difficult  for  us,  reposing  in  the  tranquil  con- 
“  templation  of  metropolitan  wealth  and  general  comfort,  to  realize  the  horrors 
“  which  are  told  us  of  that  which  is  truly  a  great  famine.  It  is  only  when  some 
“  one  habituated  to  the  luxury  and  opulence  of  England  undertakes  a  pilgrimage 
“  of  mercy  to  those  shores  of  sickness  and  suffering  that  we  are  made  sensible  of 
the  fearful  visitation  from  which  we  are  separated  by  so  slight  an  interval. 

“  Then  it  is  that  the  enmity  of  what  we  escape  and  they  endure  is  brought  more 
“  forcibly  to  our  minds  by  the  minuteness  of  detail  which  is  in  strong  contrast 
“  with  the  generality  of  an  account  purely  Irish.  We  then  acknowledge  the 
“  presence  of  a  calamity  more  severe  than  famine,  and  a  destroyer  more  cruel 
“  than  the  aphis  vastator ,  a  dearth  of  those  virtues  and  affections  which  enable 
«  men  to  brave  national  calamities  with  serenity  and  success.” 

And  then  it  goes  on  in  that  way, — 

“ And  what  a  state  of  things  is  it  that  he  describes!  Corpses  festering 
“  together  in  ruined  hovels,  and  breathing  contagion  on  the  survivors  of  the 
“  pestilence,  or  crammed  in  baskets  and  hurried  in  the  precipitation  of  unceremo- 
“  nious  fear  to  some  unconsecrated  grave;  the  people  prostrated  by  disease, 

“  hunger,  and  panic,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  great  physical  suffering,  the  graver 
“  moral  evils  which  are  limited  in  their  causes  and  effects  to  no  one  single  period 
«  —apathy,  indifference,  cruelty,  despair.  While  the  many  are  perishing,  the  few 
“  are  hoarding  or  extorting.  While  the  desolation  of  one  dearth  is  glutting  un- 
“  hallowed  sepulchres  with  unpitied  victims,  the  consequences  of  another  are 
«  slighted  and  forgotten.  While  the  famished  mother  bears  on  her  shoulder  the 
“  dead  child  whom  hunger  has  slain,  the  rich  man  shuts  his  pocket,  and  the  union 
“  its  door.  While,  too,  all  signs  and  suffering  bid  men  fear  and  guard  against 
“  another  unfruitful  harvest,  the  ground  remains  untilled,  the  seed  unsown,  and 
“  the  best  bounty  which  policy  could  devise  or  charity  dispense  is  unheeded  and 
*<  reiected!  So  strange,  so  wondrous,  so  incomprehensible  is  the  complexity 
“  of  Irish  character  and  calamity.  A  vessel  sails  freighted  with  the  produce  of  last 
«  harvest.  It  is  besieged  by  expectant  crowds.  Its  cargo  is  seized  by  the 
«  ravenous  competition  of  starvation,  or  protected  by  the  arms  of  a  military 
“  force  But  the  seed  which  is  to  raise  other  harvests,  and  to  supply  future  years, 
“  finds  none  to  buy,  and  hardly  any  to  beg  it.  So  strong  is  the  imperviousness  of 
“  association,  and  so  rooted  the  senses  of  a  bad  social  system,  that  the  people 
“  forbear  to  purchase  the  means  of  a  future  supply,  because  they  fear  it  may  be 
“  distrained  for  rent. 

“  ‘  Jacob  Omnium  *  may  be  unfortunate  m  the  scenes  of  his  visitation.  All 
“  places  may  not  be  like  Letterbrick,  all  landlords  may  not  be  like  the  Mulligan. 
“  But  why  is  it  that  in  Ireland,  and  nowhere  but  in  Ireland,  events  occur  such  as 
“  he  witnesses,  and  men  are  found  such  as  he  paints  ?  We  believe,  for  our  own 
“  parts,  that  there  are  no  few  good  landlords  in  Ireland  ;  we  also  believe  that 
“  there  is  no  small  viciousness  in  the  peasantry.  But  why  is  it  that  the  former 
“  are  lost  and  buried  in  the  general  leaven  of  their  class  {  Why  is  it  that 
“  the  latter  is  so  potent  for  mischief?  This  is  only  throwing  the  question 
«  a  degree  back.  The  condition  of  Ireland  is  not  caused  by  the  number  of  bad 
“  landlords  or  bad  tenants.  It  is  caused  by  that  neglectful  and  indifferent  state 
“  of  things — that  want  of  system — that  absence  of  social  regulation  without 
“  which  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  ever  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostility.  In  Ireland 
“  the  rich  man  has  been  taught  to  think  that  the  poor  man  has  no  claim  upon 
“  him.  The  poor  man,  neglected  by  the  law,  has  learned  to  vindicate  his  rights 
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“  bv  its  infringement.  The  one  extorts  and  oppresses,  the  other  cheats  or 
«  assassinates.  The  worst  effect,  then,  of  a  bad  system  is  thus  realised,  lhe  good 
“  suffer  for  the  bad.  The  tenant,  demoralized  by  a  sanctioned  iniquity,  evades 
“  the  payment  of  his  rent.  His  lessor  treats  his  own  landlord  in  the  same  way, 

“  and  thus  many  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  practising  that  charity  which  is 
«  once  congenial  to  their  natures  and  accordant  with  their  station.  On  the 
“  other  hand,  the  peasantry,  made  callous  by  the  affliction  of  one  year  and  the 
“  iniustice  of  many,  filch  from  their  landlords  their  legal  dues,  and  from  the  land 
“  its  natural  tribute  of  labour,  in  order  to  transport  the  joint  accumulations  of 
«  fraucl  and  imposture  to  some  foreign  shore  or  remote  province.  On  the  other 
«  fhe  landlord,  irritated  by  the  pride  of  caste  and  the  jealousy  of  covetousness, 

“  blinds  his  conscience  to  the  wretchedness  of  his  starved  dependants,  and  while 
“  he  stoops  to  solicit  for  his  own  kinsman  or  household  the  degrading  alms  ot 
“  English  charity,  shuts  his  ear  and  his  purse  to  the  wail  of  destitute  industry, 

“  to  the  rightful  demands  of  the  worn-out  and  infirm  labourer,  and  the  plaintive 
“  supplication  of  orphan  or  widowed  helplessness.” 

Then  the  article  continues,  or  ends  rather — 

“  They  have  lived  and  do  live  in  a  state  of  society  which  recognises  no 
“  dependence  of  poor  on  rich;  no  claim  of  poverty  on  property ;  no  duties  of  the 
«  few  tQ  fhg  many.  When  this  licence  is  guaranteed,  is  it  not  natural  that  many 
“  should  avail  themselves  of  it  ?  When  they  do  so,  is  it  not  intelligible  that  the 
“  reputation  of  their  class  should  suffer  for  it  ?  And  when — in  addition  to  this — 

“  some  of  their  body,  instead  of  helping  by  their  means,  or  suffering  in  company 
“  with  these  by  whose  labour  they  have  been  supported,  come  forward  crouching 
«  an(f  cringing  to  the  voluntary  agent  of  English  charity  for  a  sop  of  his 
“  eleemosynary  sportula,  is  it  strange  that  English  indignation  should  be  kindled 
“  at  this  shamelessness,  and  should  denounce  that  miserable  system  which  has 
“  made  the  class  of  Irishmen  at  once  mean  and  oppressive,  while  it  has  made  the 
•t  other  helpless  as  slaves  and  reckless  as  savages  ?  ” 

Well  my  Lords,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  the  system  there  so  strongly  and  emphati- 
callv  denounced  is  the  system  of  landlordism  which  the  Land  League  was  organised  in 
1879  to  have  abolished  bv  the  action  of  the  Legislature.  Now  that  these  very  severe 
strictures  from  the  “  Times  ”  were  merited  no  one  will  deny  who  has  read  the  history 
of  the  great  famine,  and  they  were  as  true  and  as  applicable  to  the  remaining  landlords 
of  Ireland  as  to  those  of  Mayo.  To  prove  that  I  had  intended^  to  quote  from  Father 
O’Rourke’s  History  of  the  Famine,  from  the  transactions  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
from  speeches  by  Lord  George  Bentinck  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  I  very  much 
fear  that  your  Lordship’s  observations  a  short  time  ago  have  disposed  of  this  part  of 
my  argument.  I  will  spare  your  Lordships  the  infliction  of  the  story  of  the  famine  of 
1845,  1846,  and  1847  as  told  by  the  “  Times”  and  by  other  authorities.  It  is  a  painful 
story  to  <ro  into,  because  the  famine  of  those  years  and  the  action  of  the  landlords  of 
Mayo  were  the  cause  of  my  physical  and  other  misfortunes.  We  were  evicted  in  Mayo 
shortly  after  the  great  famine,  and  the  house  in  which  I  was  born  was  burned  down  by 
the  agents  of  the  landlord,  aided  by  the  agents  of  the  law.  That  fact  in  my  history 
would  not  be  calculated  to  make  me  the  friend  of  Irish  landlordism  or  a  warm  sup¬ 
porter  of  that  law  that  had  enabled  Mayo  landlords  to  perpetrate  deeds  of  that  kind 
under  those  circumstances.  I  remember,  though  I  was  but  a  child,  we  went  to  the 
workhouse  a  few  miles  away,  and  we  were  refused  admission  because  my  mother  would 
not  submit  to  certain  conditions  which  were  imposed  upon  all  those  who  sought 
the  shelter  of  those  abodes  of  misery  and  degradation ;  and  I  remember  many 
and  many  a  time  in  our  English  home  listening  to  her  stories,  of  the  famine 
years.  One  fact  contained  in  one  of  those  stories  made  such  an  impression  upon 
my  mind  that  it  had  largely  to  do  with  the  circumstance  of  my  having  started 
the  land  agitation  in  Mayo  in  1879.  I  remember  hearing  from  her  a  graphic  account 
of  how  300  poor  people  who  had  died  of  starvation  round  about  where  I  was  born 
between  Strade  and  Swinford  had  been  thrown  into  one  pit  in  the  corner  of  the  work- 
house  yard  at  Swinford  without  coffin,  without  sermon,  without  anything  which  denotes 
respect  for  the  dead ;  and  so  great  an  impression  did  this  make  upon  me  in  my  youth- 
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ful  days  in  Lancashire  that  when  I  first  visited  that  place  25  years  afterwards  I  went 
to  the  very  spot  where  these  bodies  had  been  so  buried. 

My  Lord,  this  personal  experience  is  only  akin  to  that  which  many  of  my  class, 
many  of  the  peasantry  in  Ireland,  had  ou  their  own  account.  The  heartlessness  of  the 
landlords  in  those  years  as  proved  by  the  “  Times  ”  in  those  articles  that  I  have  read ; 
the  indifference  of  the  Government ;  the  deaf  ear  that  was  turned  to  the  representations 
of  O’Connell  and  Smith  O’Brien  and  others,  convinced  us— we  may  be  right  or  we 
may  be  wrong  in  our  conclusion— that  the  famine  in  those  years  was  not  looked  upon 
as' an  unmixed  evil  from  the  English  point  of  view.  They  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the 
Celtic  population  of  Ireland.  They  wanted,  as  the  “  Times  ”  said  in  one  of  its  ferocious 
articles  to  drive  out  the  Irish  race  and  put  in  English  cattle  and  English  and  Scotch 
sheep  and  in  that  way  to  conquer  a  nation  which  had  been  subjected  to  them  for 
centuries  *  and  that,  centuries  after  England  had  established  her  rule  there,  this  great 
civilising  nation,  this  great  Christian  nation,  connived  at  the  crime  of  the  artificial 

famine  of  1846  and  1847.  .  _  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,  T  i 

With  reference  to  that  famine  there  is  one  word  I  think  it  right  to  say  about  Lord 

John  Bussell.  He  was  then  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  while  some  Irishmen 
have  held  him  responsible  for  what  happened  in  Ireland,  I  think  that  would  not  be 
-just.  Kecent  publications  have  shown  that,  notwithstanding  what  he  may  have  done 
or  sanctioned  as  head  of  the  Government  towards  Ireland,  he  had  a  warm  sympathy  for 
Ireland.  He  thought  of  Ireland  in  a  kind  and  affectionate  manner,  and  in  private  life 
often  I  believe,  expressed  the  wish  that  he  could  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
colleagues  pass  some  measure  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  that  would  make  the  recurrence 
of  these  famines  impossible  in  the  future. 

Now,  my  Lords,  with  these  few  observations  with  reference  to  Mayo  landlords  and 
their  neglect  of  their  duties  in  the  great  famine  years,  and  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Mayo  and  Connaught  remembered  such  neglect  in  those  years  in  1879,  and  con¬ 
sequently  could  hope  nothing  from  the  same  landlords  in  the  way  of  relieving  their 
distress  I  contend  that  they  were  justified  in  taking  the  course  which  I,  m  common 
with  others,  asked  them  to  take,  viz.,  not  to  depend  upon  the  generosity  or  the 
humanity  of  the  owners  of  the  land,  but  upon  themselves  ;  not  even  to  rely  entirely 
upon  the  action  of  the  Legislature  or  the  Government  that  had  proved  a  broken  reed  for 
the  people  of  Ireland  in  the  great  famine,  but  to  rely  upon  themselves,  upon  their  own 
combinations,  for  fulfilling  their  own  duties  to  their  families  :  and  instead  of  paying 
rent  as  they  did  in  1846  and  1847  and  dying  of  starvation  afterwards,  I  told  them  (1 
fearlessly  say  it  here)  that  it  was  their  duty  to  feed  their  children,  and  to  think  of  the 

landlords’  rent  afterwards. 

Now,  my  Lords,  these  evil  results  of  landlordism  m  Mayo  and  Connaught  1  must 
dwell  upon  to  a  little  extent,  in  order  to  fully  justify  the  course  which  I  myself,  with 
others,  took  in  the  agitation  of  1879.  Mr.  Bright,  speaking  m  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  6th  of  July  1854,  in  referring  to  the  western  counties  of  Ireland,  described 
them  as  “  these  western  counties  in  which  no  man  can  travel  without  feeling  that 
«  some  enormous  crime  has  been  committed  by  the  Government  under  which  the 
“  people  live.”  Well,  I  adopt  those  words.  No  one  can  visit  my  native  county  of 
Mayo  can  travel  from  Castlebar  to  Westport,  or  from  Westport  to  the  Killieries,or 
from  5  B  allin  a  to  Belmullet,  without  seeing  in  the  traces  of  humble  homes,  cabins 
pulled  down,  houses  destroyed,  and  people  driven  into  the  workhouse  or  to  America, 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  some  criminal  act  of  government  and  criminal 
neglect  has  been  responsible  for  this  destruction. 

Now,  my  Lords,  what  was  the  condition  of  things  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  it 
will  not  I  think,  be  denied  that  Mayo  was,  and  is  still,  a  typical  county  so  far  as  these 
counties  are  concerned  which  figure  most  in  this  inquiry  ?  What  was  the  condition 
of  things  in  Mayo  in  the  period  of  the  land  agitation  of  1879?  The  condition .  of 
Mayo  under  the  administration  of  the  land  system  by  the  landlords  is  something 
like  as  follows :  In  Mayo  in  1841  there  were  68,425  inhabited  houses,  with  a 
population  of  387,887.  In  1881  the  inhabited  houses  were  only  42,458;  the 
population  had  come  down  to  245,212.  I  am  quoting,  of  course,  from  the  census 
returns  of  that  year,  and  they  are  applicable  to  1879.  In  1881  there  were  2o,967 
less  inhabited  houses  and  143,675  less  people  than  in  1841.  Well,  my  Lords,  estimating 
at  100Z  each,  the  person’s  value  to  a  country  (I  think  that  is  the  figure  generally  put 
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down)  the  loss  in  this  way  to  Mayo  alone  would  be  no  less  than  20  000,000 l.  without 
counting;  the  value  of  the  26,000  inhabited  houses,  which  had  also  disappeared  m  the 
same  period.  This  depopulation  might  be  excused  upon  economic  grounds  if  the 
result  was  to  improve  the  social  condition  of  those  people  who  had  not  been  driven 
out  or  exterminated.  But  the  social  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Mayo  had  made  no 
apparent  improvement  within  that  period,  notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  thinning 
of  the  population.  And  then,  notwithstanding,  this  emigration  through  eviction  and 
other  causes,  landlord  clearances  were  carried  out.  The  people  were  driven  away  to 
make  room  for  cattle ;  yet  there  came  no  material  improvement  m  the  social  life  o 
the  remaining  population  to  give  the  country  some  compensation  m  the  shape  of 
prosperity  and  peace  as  a  return  for  what  had  been  driven  fiorn  it.  . 

In  an  able  article  which  appears  the  “  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine  for  July  1883, 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  universally  lamented  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  there  is  an  account 
given  not  only  of  the  depreciation  in  stock  and  in  other  kinds  of  peasant  property  all 
over  Ireland,  but  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  lessening  of  the  population,  and  the 
emigration  that  had  taken  place,  had  in  no  way  fulfilled  the  prophecies  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  those  who  always  said  that  the  one  cause  of  the  ills  of  Ireland  was  its 
congestion,  was  its  over-population.  I  intended  reading  that  article,  but  1  will  pass  it 
by.°  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  “  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine  ’  for  July  1883,  ana  is  a 
very  thoughtful  and  very  clearly  and  ably  reasoned  out  article. 

In  1879  the  tenant  habitations  of  Mayo  and  Connaught  were  generally  speaking 
squalid  and  poor.  These  dwellings,  as  a  rule,  consist  of  two  compartments,  one  small 
and  often  the  only  apartment  in  which  all  the  functions  of  domestic  life  are  carried  on. 
In  fact,  over  a  million  of  the  Irish  people  live  at  the  present  day  in  one-roomed  cabins. 
Evidence  has  been  given  as  to  the  character  of  these  dwellings  by  witnesses  for  the 
defence,  the  food  upon  which  the  tenants  subsisted,  and  the  source  from  whence  the 
rents  for  their  lands  came.  As  to  the  land  in  the  occupancy  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Connaught  tenantry,  it  would  be  practically  worthless,  and  would  have  no  commercial 
value,  were  it  not  for  the  constant  application  of  the  tenants’  labour  to  the  soil.  I  he 
rents  that  have  been  and  are  still  exacted  from  such  land,  though  they  are  now  i  educed 
through  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act,  are  a  levy,  and  manifestly  unjust  levy,  upon 
the  property  which  the  occupier’s  industry  has  created  in  his  holding.  But  before 
these  reductions  were  made,  before  the  Land  Act  was  passed,  as  a  post  facto  evidence 
for  the  necessity  of  the  movement  which  began  in  Mayo  in  18/9,  the  tenants  upon 
the  estates  of  the  Mayo  landlords  were  rented  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the 
claims  of  justice  or  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land  they  tilled.  These  rents  thus 
screwed  out  of  a  semi-pauperised  tenantry  were  largely  made  out  of  the  earnings 
of  the  migratory  labourers,  who  in  immense  numbers  crossed  over  to  England  each 
year.  It  is  on  record  that  the  rents  upon  Major  Pike’s  estate  in  the  wretched  Island 
of  Achill,  the  agent  of  which  estates  was  examined  in  the  witness-box,  were  raised  more 
than  once  because  there  was  good  market  for  labour  in  England.  I  think  it  impor¬ 
tant  in  this  connexion  to  quote  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Bright  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  passage  of  the  Land  Act  in  1881.  It  bears  directly 
upon  the  West  of  Ireland  and  upon  these  migratory  labourers  who  go  over  to  England 
every  year  and  who  pay  out  of  their  earnings  rents  to  such  landlords  as  Major  Pike, 
Lord  Sligo,  Lord  Lucan,  and  others ;  but  as  I  could  not  get  through  the  quotation 
before  the  time  for  adjournment  I  will  thank  your  Lordships  to  break  off  now. 

Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


(Mr.  Davitt.)  My  Lords,  I  was  making  some  observations  upon  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  of  my  native  county  of  Mayo,  where  the  Land  League  agitation  started, 
with  a  view  of  showing  that  the  clearances  and  the  emigration  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  previous  generation  had  not  in  any  way  benefited  the  peasantry  of  that  part  of 
Ireland.  And  my  object  in  dwelling,  or  intending  rather  to  dwell,  at  some  length  upon 
those  social  conditions  was  to  make  good  what  I  laid  down  in  my  opening  observations, 
viz.,  this  position,  that  the  unhappy  agrarian  outrages  and  crime  that  took  place  in  the 
years  1879,  1880,  1881,  and  1882  were  attributable  to  these  social  conditions  and  to 
the  plea  of  economic  causes,  and  not,  as  the  “  Times  alleges,  to  either  my  teaching  oi 
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to  the  work  of  the  Land  League.  However,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  find  fault  with 
your  Lordship’s  ruling  that  that  reference  to  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  provide 
adequate  remedies  for  this  condition  of  things,  was  not  within  the  privity  of  this  Court. 
But  I  would  wish,  before  dealing  directly  with  the  Irishtown  meeting  and  what 
followed,  to  quote  from  this  speech  of  Mr.  Bright’s,  because  he  deals  with  the  tenantry 
of  Mayo  and  with  the  migratory  labourers  who  go  every  year  to  England  and  earn 
there  the  rent  that  is  afterwards  paid  to  the  landlords. 

We  have  been  charged  either  explicity  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime”  or  by  the 
“  Times,”  with  having  taught  doctrines  of  confiscation  and  robbery  to  the  people  of 
the  west  of  Ireland,  people  who  would,  according  to  the  “  Times,”  have  paid  all  the 
rents  demanded  of  them  by  the  landlords,  were  it  not  for  the  wicked  principles  that 
the  Land  League  and  myself  are  alleged  to  have  propounded  there  and  elsewhere. 

On  that  occasion  Mr.  Bright  spoke  as  follows  : — 

“  I  believe  if  you  had  here  an  audience  of  tenant-farmers  from  Ireland” - 

( The  President.)  Are  you  quoting  that  from  his  collected  speeches  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  am  quoting  from  the  “  Times,”  my  Lord,  I  think.  I  will  tell  your 
Lordship  in  one  moment :  no,  I  beg  your  Lordship’s  pardon,  I  am  quoting  from  the 
“  Irishman  ”  of  May  the  4th,  1881,  pages  723  and  724.  Where  that  paper  took  the 
speech  from,  of  course  I  cannot  say  ;  possibly  from  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  probably 
from  the  “  Times.”  However,  I  do  not  think  the  accuracy  of  the  quotation  I  give  will 
be  called  in  question  by  the  other  side.  It  was  on  the  first  reading  or  the  second 
reading,  I  think,  of  the  Land  Bill  of  1881,  and  was  in  reply  to  a  speech  by  Sir  John 
Holker,  who,  I  think,  was  then  either  Attorney -General  or  Solicitor-General. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Ex-Attorney-General. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Thank  you.  Ex-Attorney-General  or  Solicitor- General  at  the  time. 
Mr.  Bright,  after  some  introductory  matter,  said  : — 

“  I  believe  if  you  had  here  an  audience  of  tenant-farmers  from  Ireland,  such 
“  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  country  at  the  stations  and  at  the 
“  fairs,  &c.,  and  you  were  to  put  it  to  them,  they  would  say  that  they 
“  were  willing  to  give  an  adequate  and  fair  rent  to  the  owner  on 
“  condition  that  you  should  give  adequate  security  to  them.  I  think  they  would 
“  do  this.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  ask  for  more,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are 

“  likely  to  be  content  with  less . If  you  complain  that  the  Bill 

“  gives  too  much  to  the  tenants,  and  takes  it  all  from  the  landlords,  I  should 
“  make  this  answer :  If  all  that  the  tenants  had  done  were  swept  away  off  the 
“  soil,  and  all  the  landlords  had  done  were  left  upon  it,  over  nine-tenths  of  the 
“  land  of  Ireland  would  be  as  bare  of  house  and  garden,  and  fence  and  cultivation, 
“  as  it  was  in  pre-historic  times.  It  would  be  as  bare  as  an  American  prairie 
“  where  the  Indian  now  roams,  and  where  the  foot  of  the  white  man  has  never 

“  trod . We  have  heard  to-night  reference  made  to  their  virtues 

“  and  to  their  vices.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  their  vices.  All  people,  I  think, 
“  almost,  have  a  sufficient  number  of  critics,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
“  add  to  their  number.  But  with  regard  to  their  virtues,  there  are  two  things 
“  which  have  struck  me  very  much  with  regard  to  these  poor  people  who  live  in 
“  Connaught.  See  what  they  do  every  harvest.  They  make  a  journey,  these 
“  men  living  in  hovels  scarcely  better  than  wigwams,  and  having  three,  or  four, 
“  or  five  acres  of  land  that  really  is  so  poor  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  they 
“  should  live  upon  it.  Mr.  Tuke  has  given  in  his  pamphlet  the  testimony  of  a 
“  Yorkshire  farmer  visiting  that  region,  who  said  he  believed  the  farms  had  on 
“  them  what  was  three  or  four  times  of  the  original  value  of  the  land,  which  had 
“  been  put  on  the  land  entirely  by  the  small  tenants,” 

and  so  on,  my  Lords,  to  the  end  of  the  speech,  the  argument  being  that  whatever 
value  these  poor  people  in  Connaught,  especially  in  Mayo,  found  in  their  holdings  was 
value  given  to  those  holdings  by  their  labour  alone,  and  not  by  any  expenditure  of 
money  or  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  owner. 

I  can  add  nothing,  iny  Lords,  to  the  eloquence,  the  justice,  the  humanity  of  these 
utterances  of  one  of  the  most  patriotic  and  straightforward  statesmen  which  England 
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i  •  nnrl  T  ask  from  this  Court  a  careful  study  of  these  words  when 

judging  of r the  causes  which  operated  to  the  birth  of  the  land  a^tetion^m  Mayo  in 
\  o7q  °Tf  has  been  put  forward  again  and  again  m  argument  against  the  Land  League, 
^  doub^ss  SPbe  adduced  o&nce  more  by  Sir  Henry  James  when  he  addresses 
Tnt  Lordships  that  the  Land  Act  of  1870  was  a  great  measure  of  justice  to  the 
tenantry  of  Iceland,  and  that  in  its  provisions— especially  m  the  fourth  and  ninth 
section^  of  the  Act— there  was  a  legal  protection  against  the  confiscation  y 
the  landlord  of  the  tenant’s  property  in  holding.  But  I  answer  as  an  all-sufficient  reply 

:  zEik&JseliE  5  Masafi 

1870  there  were  151  persons  evicted  in  Mayo,  and  a  total  of  077  evicted  in  the 
province  of  Connaught.  In  1871  the  numbers  for  the  county  and  province  respectively 


— 

Mayo. 

Connaught. 

For  1872  - 

242 

806 

For  1873  - 

318 

884 

For  1874  - 

743 

1,197 

But  of  this  year  I  must  admit  the  same  return  gives  the  number  who  were  re-admitted 
as  caretakers  at,  for  Mayo  392,  and  for  the  province  425. 


— 

Mayo. 

Connaught. 

For  1875  - 

o 

CO 

1,382 

Only  98  of  these  1,382  persons  were  re-admitted. 

— 

Mayo. 

Connaught. 

For  1876  - 

70 

528 

For  1877  - 

181 

608 

I  do  nc 

it  know  how  many  of  these  were  re-admitted  as  caretakers.  It  is  not  given,  I 

think,  in 

the  report. 

— 

Mayo. 

Connaught. 

In  1878  -  - 

214 

1,815 

In  1879  - 

371 

1,552 

In  1880  - 

106 

1,986 
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Now,  my  Lords,  by  these  figures  we  find,  as  a  comment  upon  the  alleged  efficiency 
of  the  Land  Act  of  1870  to  keep  the  tenants  of  Connaught  in  their  holdings,  no  less 
than  10,758  people  evicted  between  the  Acts  of  1870  and  1880  in  this  one  of  the  four 
provinces  of  Ireland.  Of  this  number  1,910  persons  were  re-admitted  to  their  hold- 
ings,  but  this  still  left  8,848  human  beings  as  having  been  actually  turned  adrift  from 
their  hearthstones,  homeless,  in  a  province  which  had  already  within  a  single 
generation  lost  more  than  half  a  million  of  its  people  by  eviction,  famine,  and 
emigration. 

My  Lords,  one  of  the  objects  which  I  had  in  view  when  starting  the  land  movement 
of  1879,  was  to  strike  down,  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  which  had,  in  this  way,  for 
generations,  violated  the  natural  rights  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  is  alleged  by  the 

bimes  that  the  Inshtown  meeting  and  the  agitation  which  followed  were  the  out¬ 
come  of  preconcerted  plans  on  the  part  of  the  Fenian  organisations  for  an  ulterior  object, 
namely,  the  complete  national  independence  of  Ireland  ;  but  I  have  denied  on  oath,  and 
so  have  other  witnesses,  this  allegation. 

I  have  already,  when  dealing  with  other  charges  against  me,  refuted  by  the  testimony 
of  facts  what  the  Times  has  attempted  but  failed  to  prove  with  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  Land  League.  The  complete  abolition  of  the  Land  League  system,  no 
matter  what  might  or  might  not  be  the  ultimate  political  consequence  to  Ireland  or 
England,  was  and  is  a  perfectly  legal  and  constitutional  end  to  work  for  if  the  means 
employed  are  not  unconstitutional.  The  law  as  it  stood  in  Ireland  in  1879  and  1880 
permitted  the  right  of  public  meeting  and  of  open  combination,  and  I  challenge  the 
“  Times”  to  prove  that  these  were  not  the  means,  and  the  only  means  to  which  we 
resorted  when  the  movement  was  inaugurated. 

It  is  true  I  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  I.R.B.  and 
some  of  the  speakers,  and  numbers  of  the  people  who  attended  the  Inshtown  meeting 
were  Fenians,  or  had  at  one  time  been.  But,  as  I  will  prove  conclusively  by  evidence, 
neither  the  Supreme  C  ouncil,  nor  any  section  of  the  I.R.B.  or  Fenian  movement  had 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  or  say  to,  the  organisation  of  that  meeting.  The  men 
who  were  responsible  for  the  meeting  were  acting  either  as  farmers,  farmers’  sons, 
or  as  Radical  land-reformers  who  believed  that  landlordism  was  the  source  and  seat 
of  Ireland  s  poverty  and  social  discontent.  Men,  for  instance,  who  are  members 
or  a  Masonic  Lodge  may  take  part  in  Fenian,  or  Tory,  or  Liberal  movements  without 
having  Masonic  objects  in  view.  Men,  like  myself,  who  participated  in  this  Mayo 
agitation  knew  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  I.R.B.  to  recognise 
in  any  way  movements  or  methods  constitutional.  A  short  time  previous  to  the 
meeting  at  Irishtown  a  fierce  centroversy  arose  in  the  columns  of  the  Dublin  “  Irish¬ 
man,  then  the  reputed  organ  of  the  I.R.B.  and  edited  by  Pigott,  and  this  controversy 
took  place  over  a  lecture  which  I  had  delivered  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  at  which 
Devoy  made  a  speech;  and  the  columns  of  the  “  Irishman  ”  at  that  time  will  show 
that  numbers  of  anonymous  writers  wrote  letters  denouncing  me  for  having  gone 
over  to  the  constitutional  party  and  for  having  advocated  a  constitutional  means  of 
redressing  the  wrongs  of  Ireland.  In  an  interview  between  myself  and  a  reporter 
of  the  “New  York  Daily  World’  in  July  1882  I  gave  the  following  account  of 
what  led  up  to  the  Irishtown  meeting.  This  interview  has  already  been  quoted 
from.  It  was  not,  and  could  not  well  be,  as  careful  and  as  accurate  a  statement  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  movement  spoken  about  as  if  it  had  been  written  by 
me  with  the  express  object  of  publishing  the  story  of  the  inception  of  the  Land 
League.  The  interview  took  place  in  railway  journeys  during  a  brief  and  crowded 
lecturing  tour  in  1882,  the  reporter  transcribing  during  the  time  I  was  engaged  with 
public  meetings  the  conversations  which  took  place  on  our  way  from  city  to  city. 
Still  the  story,  excepting  some  historic  matter  which  has  no  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  Land  League,  is  substantially  accurate  and  gives  the  facts  as  they  occurred. 
I  will  not  read  from  this  interview  the  account  therein  given  to  the  public  seven  years 
ago  of  what  I  had  personally  to  do  with  the  Irish  town  meeting  and  the  agitation 
which  followed ;  only  a  brief  extract,  which  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  too 
much : — 

“  I  went  into  the  west  of  Ireland  ” - 


( The  President.)  Where  are  you  quoting  that  from,  Mr.  Davitt  ? 
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(Mr.  Davitt.)  From  an  interview  in  the. “New  York  Daily  World”  of  July  1882 

( The  President.)  For  convenience  of  reference,  is  not  that  m  Mr.  Cash  man  s  book  . 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  it  is  included  in  Mr.  Caskman  s  book,  and  can  be  founc 

there  by  Sir  Henry  J ames. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  page  213  of  Caskman. 

(Mr.  Davitt.) — 

“  I  went  into  the  west  of  Ireland  on  my  return,  when  I  found  that  my  plan 
“  was  denounced  by  the  leaders  and  the  organs  of  the  .  Nationalists.  I  saw  t  e 
“  priests,  the  farmers,  and  the  local  leaders  of  the  Nationalists.  I  inquired  an 
“  found  that  the  seasons  of  1877  and  1878  had  been  poor,  and  that  a  famine 
«  was  expected  in  1879.  All  the  farmers  and  cotters  were  m  debt  to  the  land- 
“  lords  and  shopkeepers.  One  day  in  Clar emoms  county  Mayo— it  was  m 
“  March  1879—1  was  in  company  with  John  W.  Walsh,  of  Balia,  a  cousin 
“  of  mine,  who  was  a  commercial  traveller.  He  is  now  m  Australia  m 
“  the  interests  of  the  Land  League.  He  knew  the  circumstances  of  every 
“  shopkeeper  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  their  poverty  and  debt,  and  the  poverty 
“  of  the  people.  He  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  1 
“  met  some  farmers  from  Irishtown,  a  village  outside  of  Claremorris,  and  talked 
«  to  them  about  the  crops  and  rent.  Everywhere  I  heard  the  same  story,  and  1  at 
“  last  made  a  proposition  that  a  meeting  be  called  in  Irishtown  to  give  expression 
“  to  the  grievances  of  the  tenant-farmers,  and  to  demand  a  reduction  of  the  rent. 

“  We  were  also  to  urge  the  abolition  of  landlordism.  I  promised  to  have  the 
“  speakers  there,  and  I  promised  to  get  the  audience.  I  wrote  to  Thomas  Brennan, 

“  of  Dublin,  John  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  and  other  Irishmen  known  for  their 
“  adherence  to  Ireland’s  cause,  and  I  drew  up  the  resolutions.  The  meeting  was 
“  held  and  was  a  great  success,  there  being  between  10,000  and  12,000  men 

“  present.” 

Then  I  go  on  to  give  some  further  reference  which  is  not  material  but  which  can 
be  read  by-and-bye  if  it  in  any  way  contradicts  what  I  have  just  stated 

This,  my  Lords,  is  the  account  which  I  gave,  m  the  manner  explained,  of  the  origin 
of  the  agitation  which  finally  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Land  League.  The 
story  was  told,  as  I  have  said,  10  years  ago  when  there  was  no  expectation  of  an 
investigation  into  the  history  and  work  of  the  League  by  your  Lordships.  And 
making  allowance  for  what  I  fear  I  must  m  justice  call  the  egotism  revealed 
in  the  narrative,  your  Lordships  will  find  no  evidence  of  ulterior  purpose  or  crimina 
design  in  the  story  so  told.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  also  that  the  interview  took 
place  in  America,  where  it  would  have  been  to  my  interests,  personal  and  political, 
to  have  given  a  purely  American  origin  to  the  League  movement  if  I  could  have 
truthfully  done  so.  I  may  also  remark  that  the  expressions  “  I  saw  that  for  Irishmen 
to  succeed  they  must  be  united,  and  that  they  must  have  a  practical  issue  to  put 
before  Englishmen  and  the  world  at  large.  When  charges  of  great  political 
importance  involving  an  alteration  in  the  policy  of  a  country  like  England,  conser- 
“  vative  and  somewhat  slow  to  move,  are  to  be  brought  about,  there  must  be 
“  something  practical  in  the  issue  put  forward.”  These  expressions  do  not,  I  contend 
reveal  the  purpose  and  design  which  the  “  Times”  attribute  to  the  men  who  organised 
the  Mavo  agitation.  These  words  prove,  as  the  whole  interview  likewise  does,  that 
the  movement  was  meant  to  be  constitutional,  as  I  atom  it  was  and  as  the  evidence 
of  the  defence  has  shown.  Extensive  reference  has  been  made  by  the  Attorney- 
General  to  the  speeches  which  Scrab  Nally,  P.  J.  Gordon  and  a  few  others  are  reported 
to  have  delivered  in  connexion  with  the  meetings  m  Mayo  and  Galway  m  187,.  and 
1880.  Quotations  by  the  yard  have  been  read  from  these  oratorical  performances 
with  the  object,  presumably,  of  convincing  your  Lordships  that  the  sentiments  thus 
spoken  were  the  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  agitation  which  began  at  Irishtown.  To 
refute  this  allegation  I  will  quote  as  briefly  as  1  can  from  the  speeches  which  were  made 
by  the  representative  men  who  attended  these  meetings,  and  whose  words  were  reported 
fully  in  the  public  press.  Messrs.  Nally  and  Gordon  were  at  the  Irishtown  meeting 
but  I  find  no  record  of  either  of  them  having  taken  part  m  the  speaking.  Ami  may  J 
be  allowed  to  say  here  with  reference  to  these  two  men  that  I  knew  them  personal  y, 
and  believe  neither  of  them  would  knowingly  harm  anybody.  Scrab  Nally  was  a  hail 
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fellow  well  met  with  everybody  in  the  country — people,  police  agents,  landlords — a 
rollicking  good  natured  poor  fellow  who  knew  as  much  about  political  economy  as  of 
Greek,  and&  whose  utterances,  when  allowed  to  speak  at  all,  simply  occasioned  laughter 
among  the  audience  that  would  remain  to  hear  him.  I  am  certain  there  was  not  even 
a  police  officer  or  magistrate  in  Mayo  who  ever  took  poor  Scrab.  Nally  seriously,  and 
the  jury  which  tried  the  case  of  Parnell  and  others,  and  the  Queen  in  the  State  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  1880,  followed  the  example  in  this  respect ;  they  laughed  at  the  man  in  his 
insane  and  ridiculous  utterances.  Mr.  Gordon  had  more  oratorial  ambition  than  his 
immortalised  friend  ;  but  his  speeches  were  seldom  or  ever  recorded  any  where  but  in 
the  police  note-takers’  report.  He  was  an  uneducated  man  and  spoke  the  language  of 
his  hearers  generally  after  the  meetings  would  disperse.  As  has  been  proved  by  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence  and  admitted,  I  think,  by  one  or  two  of  the  police  reporters  for 
the  “  Times.”  It  has  been  charged  by  the  Attorney- General  that  Scrab  Nally  and 
Gordon  were  organisers  of  the  Land  League.  There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  charge, 
and  evidence  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Louden  and  others  who  live  in  Mayo,  that  neither 
of  these  two  men  were  organisers  of  the  Land  League  or  held  any  position  whatever 
in  the  Land  League. 

The  chair  at  the  Irislitown  meeting  was  taken  by  Mr.  James  Daly,  of  Lastlebar.  ine 
first  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  of  Dublin,  afterwards  for  a  time 
secretary  of  the  Land  L6ague.  The  resolution  was  written  by  me  and  read,  as 
follows : — 


“Whereas  the  social  condition  of  the  Irish  people  having  been  reduced 
“  through  their  subjection  to  England  and  its  coercive  legislation,  to  a  state 
“  below^  that  of  any  civilised  country  in  the  world  ;  and  whereas  the  mouth- 
“  piece  of  English  public  opinion  when  speaking  of  continental  misgovern- 
“  ment  in  late  years  having  declared  that  Government  should  be  for  the 
“  good  of  the  governed,  and  that  whatever  rules  will  fully  and  persistently  post- 
“  pone  the  good  of  their  subject  either  in  the  interests  of  foreign  states,  or  to 
“  assist  theories  of  religion  or  politics,  such  rules  have  thereby  forfeited  all  claim 
“  to  allegiance,  be  it  therefore  resolved :  That  we  Irishmen  assembled  to-day  in 
“  our  thousands  do  hereby  endorse  the  foregoing  declarations  as  embodying 
“  the  position  and  wrongs  of  our  misgoverned  and  impoverished  country,  ami  as 
“  likewise  affording  us  a  justification  for  recording  our  unceasing  determination 
“  to  resort  to  every  lawful  means,  compatible  with  an  outraged  civilised  people, 
“  whereby  our  inalienable  rights,  political  and  social,  can  be  regained  from  our 
*<■  enemies.” 


I  will  now,  my  Lords,  read  extracts  from  the  speeches  delivered  on  the  occasion, 
and  I  ought  to  say  that  a  report  of  this  meeting  did  not  appear  in  the  Dublin  “  Free¬ 
man’s  Journal,”  or  in  any  Dublin  or  Irish  daily  paper.  It  appeared,  I  think,  m  the 
“  Connaught  Telegraph,”  a  local  paper  published  in  Castlebar  by  the  man  who  presided 
at  that  meeting,  and  this  report  was  quoted  from  at  the  State  trials  in  Dublin  in  1881, 
and  it  is  from  a  brief  prepared  for  the  defence  in  those  trials  that  I  have  copied  these 
speeches  and  these  resolutions  with  reference  to  the  Irishtown  meeting.  Mr.  Brennan, 
who  subsequently  became  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  spoke,  and  I  will  quote  this 
part  of  his  speech.  I  will  give  the  whole  of  the  speech  to  Sir  Henry  James  if  he  has 
not  got  a  copy  of  it : — 

“  I  will  not  tell  you  what  my  opinions  are  as  to  the  best  means  by  which  this 
“  state  of  things  can  be  changed.  I  am  but  a  student  on  this  great  question,  and 
“  there  are  some  distinguished  authorities  on  it  to  follow  me ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
“  that  I  have  read  some  history,  and  I  find  that  several  countries  have  from  time 
“  to  time  been  afflicted  with  the  same  land  disease  as  that  under  which  Ireland  is 
“  now  labouring,  and  although  the  political  doctors  applied  many  remedies,  the 
“  one  that  proved  effectual  was  the  tearing  out  root  and  branch  of  the  class  that 
“  caused  the  disease.  All  right  thinking  men  would  deplore  the  necessity  of  having 
“  recourse  in  this  country  to  scenes  such  as  have  been  enacted  in  other  lands,  although 
“  I  for  one  will  not  hold  up  my  hands  in  holy  horror  of  a  movement  that  gave 
“  liberty  not  only  to  France  but  to  Europe.  If  excesses  were  at  that  time  com- 
“  mitted  they  must  be  measured  by  the  depth  of  slavery  and  ignorance  in  which 
“  the  people  had  been  kept;  and  I  trust  Irish  landlords  will  in  time  recognise 
“  the  fact  that  it  is  better  for  them,  at  least,  to  have  this  land  question  settled 
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after  the  manner  of  a  Stein  or  a  Hardenberg  than  wait  for  the  excesses  of  a 
Marat  or  a  Robespierre.  The  Irish  people  have  often  been  charged  wRh  bemg 
very  sentimental.  They  say  all  our  grievances  are  sentimental.  W U  trust 
the  dav  will  never  come  when  all  sentiment  will  be  crushed  m  the  Irish  heart. 
3ut  this  is  no  mere  sentimental  question,  it  is  one  on  which  your  very  exis  ence 
deoends  and  any  change  in  the  government  of  Ireland  that  would  not  also 
change  the  present  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  would  be  a  mere 
morkerv  of  freedom  Yon  may  get  a  federal  Parliament,  perhaps,  Repeal  of  the 
Un  on  Ly  m Oregon  may  establish  an  Irish  Republic  on  Irish  soil  but  as  long 
as^he  tillers  of  thesoil  a/e  forced  to  support  a  useless  and  indolent  aristocracy 
your  federal  Parliament  would  be  but  a  bauble  and  your  Irish  Republic  but  a 
fraud.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Parnell,  in  addressing  a  meeting  m  Cavan  last 
week  struck  the  right  note,  where  he  said  the  true  solution  of  the  Irish  land  ques¬ 
tion  was  the  abolition  of  landlordism  and  the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary. 
Now,  while  it  would  be  good  policy  on  your  part  to  accept  of  any  amelioration 
anything  that  would  stop  rack-renting  and  eviction,  you  should  also  keep  before 
vour  minds  the  fact  that  the  Irish  soil  belongs  to  the  Irish  people,  and  rest 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a  practical  application  of  that  truism.  There  is 
an  opportunity  for  every  Irishman,  no  matter  how  moderate  or  how  extreme 
mav  be  his  views,  to  work  for  Ireland,  and  m  the  combined  energy  and 
unceasing  labour  of  all  classes  of  Irishmen  lies  the  hope  of  the  national 

cause.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Malachy  O’ Sullivan  from  some  of  whose 
speeches  quotations  have  been  read  here,  I  think,  by  the  Attorney- General  m 
opening  statement,  or  subsequently  by  Sir  Henry  James,  and  this  Mr.  Malachy 
(JSullivan  was  head  clerk  in  the  Land  League  from  the  time  it  was  established  m 
Dublin  in  October  1879  until,  I  think,  about  the  latter  part  of  1880.  This  man 
O’Sullivan  spoke  at  the  Irishtown  meeting,  and  I  quote  one  or  two  sentences  from  is 

speech. 

“  No  man  deplores  more  than  I  do  the  fate  which  unhappily  some  landlords 
“  have  met  with  in  this  country  within  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But  in  deploring 
“  the  ends  of  these  men  I  cannot  forget  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  those 

“  unhappy  fates.  I  heartily  deplore  the  assassination  of  any  landlord,  however, 

“  bad  but  iust  as  heartily  deplore  the  fate  of  the  innumerable  victims  of  the 
“  exterminator.  X  would  therefore,  to-day,  save  both  classes— the  tenants  from 
“  the  evictor— the  evictor  from  the  consequences  of  the  revenge  which  his  acts 
“  will  be  sure  to  inspire.  I  would  only  raise  my  humole  voice  to  tins  vast 

“  assemblage  of  20,000  persons  in  support  of  a  measure  which  would  give 

“  happiness  and  prosperity  to  the  Irish  race. 

Then,  my  Lords,  the  following  resolution  was  proposed.  It  was  also  written  by  me, 
although  I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  : 

“  That  as  the  land  of  Ireland,  just  like  that  of  every  other  country,  was 
“  intended  by  a  just  and  all-providing  God  for  the  use  and  sustenance  of  those  of 
“  His  people  to  whom  He  gave  inclination  and  energies  to  cultivate  and  improve 
“  it,  any  system  which  sanctions  its  monopoly  by  a  privileged  and  non-operative 
“  class,  or  assigns  its  ownership  and  control  to  a  landlord  caste  to  be  used  as  an 
“  instrument  of  usurious  or  political  self-seeking,  demands  from  every  aggrieved 
“  Irishman  an  undying  hostility,  being  flagrantly  opposed  to  the  first  principle  ot 
“  their  humanity — self-preservation.” 


Mr.  John  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  who  has  been  examined  in  this  case  before  your 
Lordships,  spoke  next,  and  this  is  an  extract  from  his  speech 

“  Mr.  Ferguson  then  dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  import  and  export  i  rade  of 
“  the  country,  and  demonstrated  that  it  is  only  by  breaking  up  the  large  Iracts  of 
“  territory  owned  by  a  few  aristocrats,  and  dividing  it  amongst  peasant  pro- 
“  prietors,  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  can  be  raised  so  as  to  check  the 
“  enormous  demand  which  exists  at  present  for  food  imported  from  abroad.  He 
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“  pointed  out  how  the  land  question  has  thus  become  one  of  vital  interest  to  the 
“  artizans  and  working  men  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  England,  and  he 
“  said  that  the  time  "had  arrived  when  it  was  the  duty  of  Irish  tenants  and 
«  English  working  men  to  demand  a  settlement  of  the  land  question  as  will  bring 
«  about  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people.  What  is  to  be  done  to 
“  settle  this  question  as  between  landlord  and  tenants,  the  question  of  4landlord 
“  and  tenant  has  been  settled  in  Europe  before,  and  it  has  been  settled  in  more 
“  ways  than  one.  In  France  at  one  time  a  system  of  landlord  tyranny  prevailed 
“  something  analogous  to  the  system  which  exists  in  Ireland  to-day,  and  the 
«  tenants  groaned  beneath  an  iron  oppression,  and  how  was  the  question 
«  settled  ?  By  giving  the  landlords  ‘  a  short  shrift  and  a  long  rope,’ 
“  but  he  trusted  that  no  one  will  attempt  to  settle  the  question  after 
“  such  a  manner  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland.  He  did  not  wish  to  be 
“  understood  as  saying  that  liberty  is  not  worth  a  drop  of  blood.  He  said  that  it  is 
“  worth  oceans  of  blood ;  but  it  is  at  all  times  better  to  obtain  a  redress  of  our 
“  grievances  by  peaceful  means  while  they  can  be  so  obtained,  so  he  would  wish 
«  to  see  the  land  question  in  Ireland  settled  as  it  was  by  Stein  in  Prussia.  .  Stein, 
“  finding  that  the  system  of  feudal  landlordism,  which  existed  in  Prussia  was 
“  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  people  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  State, 
“  almost  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  suppressed  the  landlords  and  constituted  the 
“  tenants  owners  of  the  soil.” 

Mr.  J.  J.  Lowden,  of  Westport,  also  spoke,  and  he  has  given  evidence  here  before 
your  Lordships,  and  among  other  things  he  said  : — 

“  Now,  turning  to  our  own  country — if  we  have  not  witnessed  remarkable 
“  developments  of  public  opinion.  The  eyes  of  the  English  people  have  been 
“  opened  to  the  system  of  misgovernment  which  was  to  us  a  scourge,  to  them  a 
“  disgrace.  Our  wrongs  are  now  not  only  discussed  at  public  meetings  and  in  the 
“  press,  they  are  debated  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  ballot  has  placed 
“  almost  unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  If  our  grievances  be  not 
“  now  speedily  redressed  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame.  If  measures  having 
“  for  the  object  the  vindication  of  popular  rights  are  rejected,  it  is  because  our 
“  representatives  misrepresent  or  betray  us.  Let  the  people  of  Ireland  return 
«  true  men,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  have  a  Land  Bill  which  will  leave  you 
“  secure  in  your  homes  for  ever.  You  will  have  more.  You  will  have  a  Parlia- 
“  ment  in  College  Green.  Thus  will  arrive  the  time  when  Ireland  will  be  mistress 
“  of  her  own  destiny ;  thus  will  arrive  the  time  when  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Irish- 
“  men  to  undertake  the  consideration  of  those  social  problems  upon  the  solution 
«  0f  which  will  depend  the  place  their  country  will  take  amongst  the  nations  of 

“  the  earth.” 

The  last  speaker  I  shall  quote  from  was  Mr.  John  O’Connor  Power,  who  was  at  that 
time  Member  of  Parliament  for  Mayo,  a  gentleman  of  great  eloquence,  and  who  has  been 
distinguished  in  recent  years  for  moderation  of  language.  He  has  earned  for  himself 
the  o-ood  opinion  of  eminent  statesmen  here  in  England.  . 

“  Whence  arises,”  he  says,  “  this  difference  in  the  conduct  of  British  and  Irish 

“  landlords  ”  %  . 

He  had  been  contrasting  the  kindness,  justice,  moderation,  and  attention  of  the 

English  landlord  with  these  qualities  in  Irish  landlords. 

“  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  have  no  organised  public  opinion  in  Ireland, 
“  and  the  lords  of  the  soil  here  may  do  the  grossest  acts  of  tyranny  with 
“  impunity,  acts  which  if  committed  in  Great  Britain  would  bring  upon  them 
the  well-merited  condemnation  of  the  community.  Now,  if  you  ask  me  to 

“  state  in  a  brief  sentence  what  is  the  Irish  land  question,  I  say  it  is  the 

“  restoration  of  the  land  of  Ireland  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  if  you 
“  ask  me  for  a  solution  of  the  land  question  in  accordance  with  philosophy, 
“  experience,  and  common  sense,  I  shall  be  equally  brief  and  explicit.  Abolish 
“  landlordism,  and  make  the  man  who  occupies  and  cultivates  the  soil  the 
“  owner  of  the  soil.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  some  time  must  elapse  before 

**  we  can  induce  Parliament  to  adopt  a  solution  of  the  question  which 
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«  commended  itself  long  ago  to  the  ablest  statesmen  of  Europe,  and  the 
“  enonomic  and  social  value  of  which  experience  has  amply  proved.  We  must, 

“  therefore,  take  note  of  our  present  difficulties  to  apply  an  immediate 
“  remedy.  Evictions  must  be  stopped  at  all  hazards.  Ireland  cannot  afford  to 
«  lose  aiy  more  of  her  industrious  children.  She  has  lost  too  many  already. 

“  true  we  must  resolve  now  at  last  to  make  a  stand  against  the  unholy  work  ot 
“  the  exterminator.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  power  of  an  enlightened  public 
“  opinion,  and,  depend  upon  it,  there  is  nothing  tyrants  dread  so  much  as  public 
“  exposure  Those  who  would  banish  the  Irish  people  from  their  native  land  to 
“  which  they  have  ever  clung  with  the  heart’s  fondest  affection  and  devotion 
“  deserve  the  severest  censure  and  condemnation,  and  those  who  rob  the  poor 
“  farmer  by  exacting  an  unfair  and  exorbitant  rent  are  the  worst  enemies  ot 
“  society,  and  if  they  cannot  be  reached  at  present  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
“  we  must  reach  them  and  punish  their  iniquities  by  the  strong  voice  of  the 
“  public  opinion  of  their  country.  I  think  it  was  St.  Ignatius  who  said  that  no 
“  man  could  pray  well  on  an  empty  stomach,’  and  I  am  sure  no  man  can  work 
“  well  who  is  not  fed  well.  Work  is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  piety,  and  as  L 
“  want  to  see  the  cultivators  of  the  field  work  well,  so  I  desire  also  to  see  them 
with  plenty  of  food  to  eat  and  with  decent  clothes  on  the  backs  of  themselves 
“  and  their  children.  A  bountiful  Providence  has  blessed  Ireland  with  a  fruitful 
“  soil  for  the  support  of  an  abundant  population,  and  we  must  take  care  that  tlie 
“  tyranny  of  man  shall  not  be  allowed  to  frustrate  His  beneficent  designs. 

Now  my  Lord,  this  is  the  story  of  the  Irishtown  meeting  and  the  inception  of  the 
Land  League  in  Mayo,  and  I  think  that  its  sentiments,  strong  as  some  may  be,  do  not 
indicate  that  there  was  any  ulterior  design,  any  revolutionary  purpose  beyond  the 
organisation  of  this  meeting  into  inception  of  this  movement. 

The  next  and  more  important  meeting  was  held  at  W estport.  I  ought  to  say  at 
*  once  I  am  not  going  to  inflict  upon  your  Lordships  any  quotation  from  this  meeting. 

{The  President.)  I  am  glad  you  have  referred  to  the  Irishtown  speeches ;  we  have 

not  had  them  in  detail  in  evidence  from  either  side. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  No,  my  Lords,  I  ought  when  I  was  in  the  box  to  have  read  them,  or 
had  them  read  in  full.  I  will  with  the  greatest  pleasure  supply  a  full  report  of  them 
to  Sir  Henry  James,  and  these  speeches  can  be  gone  over,  and  if  there  is  anything  that 
I  do  not  fairly  bring  out  in  this  quotation  it  can  be  used  in  argument  against  me. 

The  next  and  probably  the  most  important  meeting  was  held  at  Westport.  It  was 
organised  and  most  of  the  expense  attendant  thereon  was  defrayed  by  Mr.  Lowden 
as  he  told  you  in  his  evidence.  Mr.  James  Daly,  of  Castlebar,  occupied  the  chair  on 
that  occasion.  He  also  filled  the  chair  on  this  occasion,  4  he  chairman  said . 

“  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  ask  a  reduction  of  rents  on  account  of  the 
“  depression  of  agriculture.  Some  parties,  perhaps  those  in  the  rent  office,  oi 
“  those  sent  from  them,  had  circulated  rumours  that  this  meeting  was  got  up  or 
“  another  object.  It  was  not,  and  he  denied  the  statement  in  the  name  of  the 
“  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland.  It  was  also  stated  that  it  was  a  religious  meeting. 
“  He  was  a  practical  Catholic  and  would  not  be  present  if  such  was  the  case. 

After  some  interruption  he  continued — 

“  They  had  amongst  them  the  great  Grattan  of  the  age,  Mr.  Parnell,  who  had 
,l  travelled  all  night  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  who  inten  ed  to 
“  travel  all  that  night  in  order  to  be  present  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
“  chairman  then  read  several  letters  of  apology.  Mr.  0.  C.  Power,  M.P.,  wiote 
“  that  Parliamentary  duties  would  prevent  his  attending  the  meeting. 

He  concluded  as  follows  : — 

“  You  may  have  noticed  by  the  Parliamentary  reports  that  I  have  spoken 
“  twice  on  the  land  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  since  I  attended  the  recent 
“  meeting  at  Irishtown.  On  each  occasion  I  reiterated  the  view  which  1  ha\  e  so 
“  frequently  expressed  in  Mayo,  and  neither  friend  nor  foe  can  have  any  doubt  of 
“  my  warm  sympathy  with  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  my  anxious  desire  to  secure 
“  to  them  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  1  trust  your 
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“  meeting  will  be  successful,  and  such  as  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect  on  public 
“  opinion.  I  know  we  cannot  advance  one  inch  in  Parliament  without  it,  and  I 
“  am  convinced  that  with  it  success  would  be  certain  and  attainable  in  a  very 
“  short  time.” 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  me  : —  * 

“  That  whereas  all  political  power  comes  from  the  people  and  that  the  people 
“  of  Ireland  have  never  ceased  to  proclaim  their  right  to  autonomy,  we  hereby 
“  re-assert  the  right  of  our  country  to  self-government.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  what  purports  to  be  a  report  of  my  speech  in  support  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  has  been  read  by  the  Attorney- General.  It  was  not  a  complete  report,  and  while 
there  is  no  sentiment  expressed  by  me  therein  I  repudiate  here,  I  would  read  the  whole 
of  the  speech  if  I  had  it. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  What  speech  do  you  mean — at  Westport  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  have  not  got  a  report  of  it. 

(The  President.)  What  were  you  inquiring  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  ought  not  to  speak  to  Mr.  Davitt.  I  was  asking  him  where  the 
report  of  the  Irishtown  speeches  came  from,  because  there  was  no  Government 
reporter  there,  and  no  organisation  of  the  League. 

(The  President.)  I  inferred  that  was  the  reason  we  had  not  had  it. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  told  your  Lordships  the  circumstances  under  which  the  report  of 
the  Irishtown  meeting  was  produced  in  Dublin  at  the  State  trials  in  1881.  It  was 
taken  from  a  local  paper  with  a  very  small  circulation,  the  “  Connaught  Telegraph,” 
the  editor  and  proprietor  of  which  presided  at  the  Irishtown  meeting,  and  that  is  the 
only  paper  that  reported  my  speech.  I  shall  get  the  copy  of  the  whole  of  these 
speeches  to  night  at  my  hotel,  and  will  give  it  to  Sir  Henry  James  with  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Parnell  also  made  a  speech,  and  that  was  read  either  by  the  Attorney-General 
in  his  opening  or  published  by  the  “  Times,”  and  this  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  will  be 
found  in  the  opening  of  the  Attorney-General.  Mr.  Parnell  proposed  the  following 
resolution  : — 

“  That  whereas  the  many  landlords  by  successfully  asserting  in  the  courts 
“  of  law  their  power  to  arbitrarily  increase  their  rents,  irrespective  of  the  value 
“  of  the  holdings  on  their  estates,  have  rendered  worthless  the  Land  Act  of  1870 
“  as  a  means  of  protection  to  the  Irish  tenants,  we  hereby  declare  that  not  only 
“  political  expediency,  but  justice  and  the  vital  interests  of  Ireland  demand  such 
“  a  re-adjustment  of  the  land  tenure — a  re-adjustment  based  upon  the  principle 
“  that  the  occupier  of  the  land  shall  be  the  owner  thereof — as  will  prevent  further 
“  confiscation  of  the  tenants’  property  by  unscrupulous  landlords,  and  will  secure 

“  to  the  people  of  Ireland  their  natural  right  to  the  soil  of  their  country.” 

• 

Now  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech  in  support  of  the  resolution  has  been  read,  and  will  be 
found  upon  the  minutes. 

(The  Secretary.)  Page  3882. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  also  spoke  at  the  Westport  meeting  and  this  is  all 
the  report  of  the  speech  which  appeared  in  the  “  Freeman.” 

“  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  of  Ballinasloe,  in  supporting  the  resolution  said  the 
“  history  of  landlordism  in  Ireland  for  the  last  30  years  was  an  awful  record  of 
“  selfishness  and  criminality,  and  in  that  history  there  was  not  an  uglier  picture 
“  than  the  history  of  landlordism  in  Mayo.  But  the  longest  journey  must  have  an 
“  end,  and  from  the  public  spirit  he  saw  manifested  to-day  he  thought  landlord 
“  domination  in  Mayo  and  Ireland  were  just  approaching  to  its  end.  It  was  time 
“  for  the  tenantry  to  learn  that  as  long  as  they  bent  the  knee  they  would  always 
“  'find  tyrants  to  trample  on  their  necks,  and  until  they  learned  this  lesson  all  other 
“  instructions  would  only  make  them  the  dupes  of  designing  men.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  the  next  great  meeting  of  the  movement  inaugurated  at  Irishtown 
took  place  at  the  village  of  Milltown  on  the  Mayo  border  of  Galway  on  June  15th, 
1879.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Morris,  a  local  tenant  farmer;  the  speeches 
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have  either  been  read  or  quoted  from  I  think  here  in  connexion  with  that  meeting. 
The  following  are  the  resolutions,  the  first  being  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan, 
who  became  the  secretary  of  the  Land  League  afterwards 


“  That  as  the  people  of  Ireland  have  never  ceased  to  demand  the  right  of 
“  self-government,  we  hereby  reiterate  our  resolution  to  labour  for  the  same  until 
“  our  country  has  secured  iis  attainment. 


The  next,  my  Lord,  was  proposed  by  me 

“  That  as  the  land  system  at  present  inflicted  on  the  people  of  Ireland  is  the 
«  parent  of  our  country’s  proverbial  poverty,  and  has  ever  been  opposed  to  the 
«  ^oral  sentiments  of  our  race,  we  declare  its  continuance  to  be  a  criminal  dis- 
«  regard  of  the  social  well-being  of  our  country  and  of  the  best  interests  of  our 
“  country  which  imperatively  demand  the  restoration  of  our  national  land 
“  system  which  recognised  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  as  the  proprietor  thereof, 
“  and  was  opposed  to  all  intermediate  right  of  property  between  the  State  and 

“  himself.” 


I  made  a  speech  on  that  occasion,  and  it  was  partly  reported  in  the  “  Freeman’s 
Journal  ”  I  think,  about  one  fifth  or  one  sixth  of  what  I  said,  and  in  that  portion 
occurred  the  sentence  which  I  think  it  right  to  allude  to  here,  though  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  brought  against  me  by  the  “  Times  ”  m  this  inquiry.  In  speaking  at  the 
meeting  I  was  pointing  out  the  value  of  organisation,  and  I  referred  to  the  oft-quotecl 
statement  that  the  intensity  of  Fenianism  had  succeeded  in  disestablishing  the  church 
in  Ireland,  and  I  am  reported  in  the  “Freeman”  as  haying  said  “  that  the  Fenian 
“  organisation  to  which  I  had  the  honour  of  belonging.  What  I  really  said  on  the 
occasion,  if  a  correct  report  had  been  taken  of  my  speech,  was,  “  the  Fenian  organisation 
“  to  which  I  had  had  the  honour”—/^  had  the  honour  of  belonging,  indicating  what 
was  really  the  fact.  I  was  practically  then  out  of  the  Fenian  movement. 

(Sir  H  James.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  objection,  Mr.  Davitt  stating  these 
things.  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  we  have  had  no  evidence  there  was  a 
meeting  at  Milltown. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  It  would  have  been  more  to  my  interest  to  have  said  nothing.  _  I  think 
I  am  called  upon  here  to  admit  anything  that  tells  against  myself,  it  is  only  right  and 
proper  I  should  do  so.  There  is  nothing  at  all  to  be  said  in  this  movement  I  am  at  all 
desirous  of  going  back  upon  here.  It  is  my  point.  Sir  Henry  James  need  not  trouble 
about  that,  but  I  said  what  I  said  on  that  occasion,  it  was  only  right  and  proper  I 
should  bring  it  against  myself.  Well,  Mr.  David  Flannery,  a  tenant  farmer  of  the 
district,  proposed  the  third  and  last  resolution  : 


“  That  in  view  of  the  widespread  destitution  with  which  the  tenant  farmers 
“  of  Ireland  are  visited  consequent  upon  the  various  adverse  influences  in  opera- 
“  tion  against  them,  we  call  upon  the  press  and  the  country  to  pronounce  against 
“  any  increase  of  rents  by  landlords  as  the  reduced  value  of  farm  produce 
“  and  succession  of  bad  seasons  made  it  impossible,  for  tenants  to  pay  without 
“  entailing  ruin  upon  their  families  and  homesteads. 


(Sir  H.  James.)  Names  are  mentioned  at  2848. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  The  next  and  last  of  the  important  meetings  held  previous  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Land  League  in  Mayo,  to  which  I  will  specifically  refer,  was  held  in 
Claremorris  the  12th  of  July  mentioned  incidentally  but  not  proved,  my  Lord,  in  the 
“  Times”  case. 

(The  President.)  What  day  in  July  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  The  12th  of  July  1879.  These  were  the  four  great  meetings  of  the 
Mayo  agitation  to  which  public  attention  was  drawn,  and  whose  proceedings,  except 
in  the  instance  of  Irishtown,  were  fully  reported  in  the  “  Dublin  Press.  In  the 
reports  of  those  meetings  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  speeches  by  Scrab  Nally  or 
P.  J.  Gordon. 

(Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  I  think  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Nally,  are  reported 
at  Milltown. 
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(Mr.  Davitt.)  Possibly,  but  it  may  have  been  a  subsequent  meeting,  my  Lord. 
Probably,  as  your  Lordship  is  usually  accurate  in  these  matters,  by  as  far  as  I  can 
remember  neither  Scrab  Nally  or  Gordon  spoke  there,  but,  anyhow,  what  I  say  here  is 
the  speeches,  if  they  made  speeches,  were  not  made  at  that  meeting. 

(Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  He  spoke  to  the  resolution,  page  S41. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  think  Mr.  Gordon  spoke  at  Miiltown  on  Sunday,  the  25th  of  July 
1880. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  am  speaking  of  1879. 

(Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  I  see  I  am  wrong. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  think  it  was  a  subsequent  meeting,  a  similar  meeting  had  before  been 
held  in  other  parts  of  Mayo,  and  it  is  at  such  meetings,  in  my  judgment,  where  these 
men  made  the  speeches  which  the  Attorney-General  read  or  referred  to  during  the 
examination  of  some  of  his  witnesses.  The  Claremorris  meeting  was  the  first  of  the 
series  presided  over  by  a  priest,  at  the  three  subsequent  meetings  a  tenant  farmer,  or 
some  one  intimately  connected  with  the  land,  occupied  the  chair.  The  Very  Rev.  the 
late  Canon  Burke,  of  Claremorris,  took  the  chair,  and  among  other  equally  eloquent 
things  spoke  as  follows  : — 

“  Perform  not  a  single  act,  utter  not  a  word  that  could  give  an  opportunity  to 
“  your  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  your  race,  to  say  that  you  are  unworthy  of  the 
“  rights  of  freemen,  unworthy  of  those  land  rights  which  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
“  throughout  Europe  enjoy.  There  are  two  extremes  which  the  Irish  people 
“  should  avoid,  a  settled  supineness  in  asserting  their  rights.  Against  this  state 
“  of  passive  prostration  our  national  poet,  Thomas  Moore,  cries  aloud  when  he 
“  says, — 

“  ‘  Where’s  the  slave  so  lowly, 

“  *  Condemned  to  chains  unholy, 

“  ‘  Who  could  he  burst 
“  ‘  His  chains  at  first, 

“  ‘  Would  pine  beneath  them  slowly.’ 

“  The  second  is  the  senseless  challenging,  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  of  the  whole 
“  British  Government,  and  the  power  which  it  wields.  The  explosive  folly  of  a 
“  few  untrained  or  unthinking  men  tend  to  injure  very  much  a  good  cause.  The 
“  fact  that  you  have  assembled  in  your  thousands  here  to-day  proves  that  you 
“  are  not  one  of  those  slaves  so  lowly,  who,  when  they  can  burst  their  bonds, 
“  would  pine  beneath  them  slowly.  And  I  trust  that  there  is  not  one  amongst 
“  us — one  so  devoid  of  reason — as  to  utter  threats,  or  to  hurl  defiance,  which  can 
“  tend  to  no  good  purpose,  against  either  landed  proprietors  or  against  the  Govem- 
“  ment  of  the  country.  As  dutiful  Catholics  you  must  be  obedient  to  the  laws  ; 
“  for  social  order  rests  on  law ;  and  in  wishing  to  enjoy  liberty  yourselves,  you 
“  ought  not  to  indulge  in  license  when  dealing  with  others.  But  I  have  no  fears 
“  on  that  head.” 

Mr.  J.  J.  Louden,  my  Lords,  again  spoke  at  this  meeting,  and  I  will  just  read  an 
extract  from  his  speech,  because  I  think  on  that  occasion,  as  on  previous  occasions,  he 
gave  very  accurate  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  those  who  attended  those  meetings 
and  organised  them.  He  proposed  a  resolution. 

(The  President.)  Have  you  got  the  speech? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Ho,  I  have  not  got  the  speech,  my  Lord;  I  have  only  got  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  I  think  I  had  the  speech. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Of  whom  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Of  Mr.  Louden,  at  Claremorris.  The  resolution  is  : — 

“  Whereas  a  natural  and  healthy  growth  cannot  exist  without  settledness  and 
“  permanency,  and  whereas  man’s  energies  and  consequent  industry  cannot  be  deve- 
“  loped  without  an  exciting  cause,  namely,  a  fair  hope  of  reward,  or  of  lucrative 
“  results,  and  whereas  in  every  country  the  lands  and  their  cultivation  are  the  basis 
ft  of  all  absolute  wealth,  be  it  resolved  that  in  the  present  state  of  non-fixity  of 
“  tenure,  and  the  consequent  dread  of  capricious  eviction  hanging  over  the  heads 
“  of  the  Irish  tenant  farmers,  lies  the  baneful  cause  of  non-developed  energy  and 
“  industry,  leaving  the  Irish  soil,  that  rich  mine  of  national  wealth,  only  half 
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“  worked  at  least  in  extent,  if  not  in  its  producing  power,  as  is  seen  by  the 
«  amount  of  waste  lands  and  diminished  acreage  cultivated  m  Ireland,  conse- 
“  auently  not  furnishing  anything  like  ample  means  to  the  tenant  farmers  to 
“  Jrow  in  comfort  or  in  wealth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  forcing  an  entire  people, 

<<  ouo-ht  to  be  as  rich  and  as  comfortable  as  the  Belgian  or  French  peasants, 

“  to  advance  in  the  road  of  personal  poverty  and  national  bankruptcy ;  that  to 
«  remedy  such  crying  evils  fixity  of  tenure  at  fair  rents,  eschewing  all  fear  of 
«  eviction,  must  be  the  farmers’  battle  cry,  awaiting  a  final  settlement  on  the 
“  basis  of  a  peasant  proprietary.” 

Now  my  Lords,  these  comprise  what  has  been  called  the  four  great  meetings  of  the 
Mayo  agitation  of  1879.  They  were  held  prior  to  the  formation  of  any  organised 
bodv  either  in  Mayo  or  in  Dublin,  with  the  name  of  the  Land  League.  Excepting 
his  presence  and  speech  at  the  Westport  meeting  Mr.  Parnell  had  taken  no  part  m  the 
movement  which  began  at  Irishtown.  I  think  it  was  when  travelling  with  him  to 
Westport  we  first  discussed  the  idea  of  an  agrarian  organisation.  1  may  possibly 
have  spoken  to  Mr.  Parnell  earlier  than  this  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  no  recollection 
of  the  fact,  as  I  think  I  said  in  the  witness  box.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Westport 
meeting  there  was  no  evidence,  except  the  previous  Irishtown  meeting,  that  an  agitation 
of  any  great  volume  had  begun.  We  were  more  occupied  on  this  occasion  with  the 
evidences  of  approaching  distress  among  the  western  tenantry  than  with  the  subject  or 
organisation  ;  but  I  remember  urging  combination  of  some  kind  as  a  necessary  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  landlords  of  Mayo,  of  whose  career,  as  I  told  your  Lordships  this 
morning,  I  had  some  knowledge  and  experience.  After,  however,  the  senes  of  meetings 
which  had  followed  Westport,  and  the  references  which  had  been  made  m  Parliament 
to  the  agitation,  notably  following  the  Milltown  meeting  m  July  1879,  the  then  Chief 
Secretary,  Mr.  James  Lowther,  made  some  disparaging  references  to  those  who 
attended  at  that  meeting,  singling  out  myself  as  one  of  these  parties,  and  calling 
me  a  man  at  large  on  ticket-of -leave.  That  was  the  first  reference,  I  think,  made 
to  the  agitation  of  Mayo  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  remember  distinctly 
the  objections  Mr.  Parnell  urged,  and  these  have  been  accurately  stated  by  him  m  his 
evidence.  Acting  entirely  upon  my  own  responsibility,  and  without  any  consent  given 
or  implied  by  Mr.  Parnell,  I  called  a  convention  of  representative  tenant  farmers,  and 
men  who  had  participated  in  the  agitation  so  far,  to  assemble  in  Castlebar,  Mayo,  on 
the  16th  of  August  1879.  I  have  put  in  all  the  documents  referring  to  this  convention. 
The  proceedings  were  reported  in  the  Dublin  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  and  consequently 
the  report  is  within  reach  of  the  counsel  for  the  other  side.  I  think  it  well,  my  Lore , 
to  read  the  report  of  this  convention,  as  it  was  practically  the  beginning  of  the  organi¬ 
sation  which  became  known  as  the  National  Land  League  of  Mayo.  I  believe  t  e 
declaration  of  principles  read  by  me  on  the  occasion  was  read  here  eithei  duung  my 
evidence  or  during  somebody  else’s  testimony,  and  will  be  found  somewhere  on  the 
minutes.  But  though  I  may  trespass  upon  your  Lordships  patience  by  reading  them 
again,  I  will  ask  permission  to  do  so.  This  is  from  the  “  Freeman  s  Journal  of 
August  18th,  1879  : — 
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«  Land  League  Convention  at  Castlebar. 

“  A  meeting  in  connexion  with  the  land  agitation  in  Mayo,  the  fii  st  conven- 
“  tion  of  tenant  farmers  held  in  Ireland  since  the  repeal  of  the  Convention  Act, 
“  took  place  at  Castlebar,  Saturday,  August  16th,  at  Daly  s  Hotel,  and  was 
“  attended  by  representative  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  the 
“  motion  of  Mr.  James  Daly,  Castlebar,  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Judge,  Clare- 
“  morris,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Jas.  J.  Louden,  B.L.,  Westport. 

*  #  *  *  *  *  * 


“  Declaration  of  Principles. 

“Michael  Davitt  then  read  the  following  document,  embodying  the  declaration 
“  of  principles  and  rules  of  the  proposed  association : — 
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«  Declaration  of  Principles : — The  land  of  Ireland  belongs  to  the  people  of 
“  Ireland,  to  be  held  and  cultivated  for  the  sustenance  of  those  whom  God  decreed 
“  to  be  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Land  being  created  to  supply  mankind  with  the 
“  necessaries  of  existence,  those  who  cultivate  it  to  that  end  have  a  higher  claim 
“  to  its  absolute  possession  than  those  who  make  it  an  article  of  barter,  to  be 
“  used  or  disposed  of  for  purposes  of  profit  or  pleasure.  The  end  for  which  the 
“  land  of  a  country  is  created  requires  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  same 
among  the  people  who  are  to  live  upon  the  fruits  of  their  labour  in  its 
“  cultivation.  Any  restriction  therefore  upon  such  a  distribution  by  a  feudal 
“  land  system,  embodying  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  the  amassing  of 
«  large  estates,  the  claiming  of  proprietorship  under  penal  obligations  from 
«  occupiers,  and  preventing  the  same  from  developing  the  full  resources  of  the 
“  land,  must  necessarily  be  opposed  to  the  divine  purpose  for  which  it  was  created, 

“  and  to  the  social  rights,  security,  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

“  Before  the  Conquest  the  Irish  people  knew  nothing  of  absolute  property 
“  in  land  ;  the  land  virtually  belonging  to  the  entire  sept.  The  chief  was  little 
“  more  than  the  managing  member  of  the  association.  The  feudal  idea  which 
“  views  all  rights  as  emanating  from  a  head  landlord  came  in  with  the 
“  Conquest,  was  associated  with  foreign  dominion,  and  has  never  to  this 
“  day  been  recognised  by  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  people.  Originally  the 
“  offspring,  not  of  industry  but  of  spoliation,  the  right  has  not  been  allowed  to 
“  purify  itself  by  protracted  possession,  but  has  passed  from  the  original  spoliators 
“  to  others  by  a  series  of  fresh  spoliations,  so  as  to  be  always  connected  with  the 
“  latest  and  most  odious  oppression  of  foreign  invaders,  in  the  moral  feelings  of 
“  the  Irish  people.  4  The  right  to  hold  the  land  goes  as  it  did  in  the  beginning 
“  with  the  right  to  till  it.’  Those  were  the  words  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  English 
“  political  economist.” 

I  had  quoted  that  from  Mill.  Then  I  go  on : — 

“  The  landlord  system,  which  an  alien  Government  has  imposed  upon  our 
“  country  in  the  place  of  that  which  recognised  no  intermediate  ownership 
“  between  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  and  the  State,  has  reduced  Ireland  to  a  degree 
“  of  poverty  and  social  misery  incompatible,  with  the  natural  productiveness  of 
“  this  land  and  the  progressive  prosperity  of  other  civilised  nations.  The  area 
“  of  Ireland,  and  the  natural  wealth  of  its  soil,  is  capable  of  supporting  from 
‘4  twelve  to  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants,  if  restrictive  land  laws  did  not  operate 
“  against  the  full  development  of  the  country's  resources,  and  the  unfettered 
“  cultivation  of  the  land.  Yet  a  population  of  8,000,000,  previous  to  the  year 
“  1847,  was  reduced  by  death,  starvation,  and  exile,  consequent  upon  an  artificial 
“  famine  and  continued  impoverishment,  to  little  over  5,000,000  at  the  present 

Decreased  population  with  its  concomitant  absorption  of  small  holdings  into 
“  large  estates  has  produced  no  beneficial  change  in  the  condition  of  the  existing 
farming  classes,  who  are  compelled  by  the  coercion  of  necessity,  in  the  absence 
“  of  manufacturing  industry,  to  an  acceptance  of  a  non-alternative  bargain  in  the 
“  shape  of  exorbitant  rent  in  order  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  soil.  The  dread  of 
“  eviction  or  rack-renting  must  necessarily  operate  against  that  expenditure  of 
“  labour  and  enterprise  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  improvement  of  farm 
«  dwellings  and  premises  which  follow  in  every  country  where  the  fruits  of  the 
“  people’s  industry  are  protected  by  the  State.  Hence  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  worse 
“  and  less  cultivated,  and  the  livings  and  habitations  of  its  agricultural  class  more 
“  wretched,  than  in  any  country  in  the  civilised  world. 

“  Over  6,000,000  acres  of  Irish  land  are  owned  by  less  than  300  individuals, 
“  12  of  whom  are  in  possession  of  1,297,888  acres  between  them,  while  5,000,000 
“  of  the  Irish  people  own  not  a  solitary  acre.  For  the  protection  of  the  pro- 
«  prietorial  rights  of  the  few  thousand  landlords  in  the  country,  a  standing  army  of 
“  semi-military  police  is  maintained,  which  the  landless  millions  have  to  support, 
“  while  the  conduct  of  the  landocracy^  in  the  exercise  of  its  legal  privileges, 
“  occasions  almost  all  the  evils  under  which  our  people  suffer.  Thus  the  right  of 
“  the  soil  cultivators,  their  security  from  arbitrary  disturbances  and  incentives 
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“  to  social  advancement,  together  with  the  general  well-being,  peace,  and  pros- 
“  perity  of  the  people  at  large,  are  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  insignificant 
“  in  numbers  and  of  least  account  in  all  that  goes  towards  the  maintenance 
“  of  a  country,  but  which,  by  the  aid  of  existing  land  laws,  extracts  some  fifteen 
“  million  pounds  annually  from  the  soil  of  Ireland,  without  conferring  any 
“  single  benefit  in  return  on  the  same  or  the  people  by  whose  industry  it  is 
“  produced.  If  the  land  in  possession  of,  say,  744  landlords  in  this  country  was 
“  divided  into  twenty-acre  farms,  it  would  support  in  ease  and  comparative 
“  independence  over  two  and  a  half  millions  of  our  people.  To  substitute  for 
“  such  an  unjust  and  anomalous  system  as  the  present  land  code,  one  that 
“  would  show  an  equal  protection  and  solicitude  for  the  social  rights  and 
“  well-being  of  the  labouring  millions  as  that  shown  for  those  of  the  wealthy 
“  but  non-operative  few,  is  the  principle  which  enlightened  statesmanship  aims 
“  at  following  in  modern  times,  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  necessities  of  that 
“  popular  intelligence  and  awakening  civilisation  which  demands  the  sweeping 
“  away  of  those  feudal  laws  opposed  to  the  social  progress  and  ideas  of  the 
“  age.  Sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  few  to  the  welfare  of  the  many  by  the 
“  abolition  of  feudal  land  codes  has  laid  the  foundation  of  solid  governments, 
“  and  secured  the  content  of  peoples  in  most  European  countries.  The  interests 
“  of  the  landlords  are  pecuniary  and  can  be  compensated,  but  the  interests 
“  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  dependent  upon  the  produce  of  the  soil,  is 
“  their  very  existence.  In  denouncing  existing  land  laws  and  demanding 
“  in  their  places  such  a  system  as  will  recognise  and  establish  the  culti- 
“  vatoi*  of  the  soil  as  its  proprietor,  we  desire  that  compensation  be  given  the 
“  landlords  for  the  loss  of  their  interests  when  the  State  for  the  peace,  benefit,  and 
“  happiness  of  the  people  shall  decree  the  abolition  of  the  present  system. 

“ . We  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  Ireland  to  be  up  and  doing  at  once, 

“  and  organise  themselves  in  order  that  their  full  strength  may  be  put  forth  in 
“  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  country  in  efforts  to  obtain  what  has  brought 
“  security  and  comparative  plenty  to  the  farming  classes  of  Continental  countries. 
“  Without  an  evidence  of  earnestness  and  practical  determination  being  shown 
“  now  by  the  farmers  of  Ireland  and  their  friends  in  a  demand  for  a  small  pro- 
“  prietary,  which  alone  can  fully  satisfy  the  Irish  people  or  finally  settle  the  great 
“  land  question  of  the  country,  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  will  neither  recog- 
“  nise  the  urgent  necessity  for  such  a  change,  nor  lend  its  influence  in  ameliorating 
“  the  condition  or  redressing  the  social  and  political  wrongs  of  which  we  complain. 

“  Let  us  remember,  in  the  words  of  one  of  Ireland’s  greatest  sons,  ‘  That  the 
“  *  land  is  the  fount  whence  we  all  ultimately  draw,  and  if  the  terms  on  which 
“  ‘  the  land  is  cultivated  be  unfair,  if  the  agricultural  system  of  the  country  be 
“  ‘  unsound,  then  the  entire  structure  is  rotten,  and  will  inevitably  come  down. 
“  ‘  Let  us  never  forget  that  mere  appeals  to  the  public  to  encourage  native  in- 
“  ‘  dustry  in  other  departments  must  be  utterly  futile  as  long  as  the  great  and 
“  *  paramount  native  industry  of  the  farmer  is  neglected.  In  vain  shall  we  try 
“  ‘  to  rouse  the  national  spirit  of  the  very  men  who  make  a  nation  sink  into 
“  ‘  paupers  before  our  faces.  Paupers  have  no  country,  no  rights,  no  duties,  and 
“  ‘  in  short,  if  we  permit  the  small  farmers  to  be  reduced  to  pauperism,  if  we  see 
“  ‘  them  compelled  to  give  up  their  lands  and  throw  themselves  on  public  relief, 
“  ‘  there  is  an  end  of  Ireland.’  ” 

That  is  a  quotation,  my  Lord,  from  a  very  eminent  Irish  writer,  Mr.  John  Mitchel. 

Then,  my  Lord,  I  deal  with  the  rules,  which,  after  all,  are  the  chief  matters  for  your 
Lordship’s  consideration,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that,  although  these  rules  and  regulations 
were  not  even  discussed  at  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League  of  Ireland  in  Dublin  in 
the  following  October,  the  suggestions  put  forth  by  me  on  this  occasion  formed  the 
basis  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  branches  of  the  Land  League  throughout  Ireland 
subsequently. 

“  Rules  and  Objects. 

“  This  body  shall  be  known  as  the  National  Land  League  of  Mayo,  and  shall 
“  consist  of  farmers  and  others  who  will  agree  to  labour  for  the  objects  here  set 
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“  forth,  and  subscribe  to  the  conditions  of  membership,  principles,  and  rules 
“  specified  below. 

“  Objects  :  The  objects  for  which  this  body  is  organised  are : — 

“1.  To  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  people  it  represents,  and  protect  the 
“  same,  as  far  as  may  be  in  its  power  to  do  so,  from  an  unjust  or  capricious  exer- 
“  cise  of  power  or  privilege  on  the  part  of  landlords  or  any  other  class  in  the 
“  community. 

“  2.  To  resort  to  every  means  compatible  with  justice,  morality,  and  right 
“  reason  which  shall  not  clash  defiantly  with  the  Constitution  upheld  by  the 
“  powers  of  the  British  Empire  in  this  country  for  the  abolition  of  the  present 
“  land  laws  of  Ireland,  and  the  substitution  in  their  place  of  such  a  system  as 
“  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  social  rights  and  interests  of  our  people,  the  tradi- 
“  tions  and  moral  sentiments  of  our  race,  and  which  the  contentment  and  pros- 
“  perity  of  our  country  imperiously  demand,” 

( The  Attorney -General.)  What  are  you  reading  from  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  From  the  “Freeman’s  Journal”  of  August  18th,  1879. 

“  3.  Pending  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  land  question,  the 
“  duty  of  this  body  will  be  to  expose  the  injustice,  wrong,  or  injury  which  may 
“  be  inflicted  upon  any  farmer  in  Mayo,  either  by  rack-renting,  eviction,  or  other 
“  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  which  the  existing  laws  enable  the  landlords  to 
“  exercise  over  their  tenantry,  by  giving  all  such  arbitrary  acts  the  widest 
“  publicity  and  meeting  their  perpetration  with  all  the  opposition  which  the  laws 
“  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  will  permit  of.  In  furtherance  of  which  the 
“  following  plan  will  be  adopted : — Returns  to  be  obtained,  printed,  and  circulated 
“  of  the  number  of  landlords  in  this  country,  the  amount  of  acreage  in  possession 
“  of  same,  and  the  means  by  which  such  lands  were  obtained,  the  farms  held  by 
“  each,  with  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  held  by  their  tenants,  and  the 
“  excess  of  rent  paid  by  same  over  the  Government  valuation.  To  publish  by 
“  placard  or  otherwise  notice  of  contemplated  evictions  for  non-payment  of  ex- 
“  orbitant  rent  or  other  unjust  cause,  and  the  convening  of  public  meetings,  if 
“  necessary  or  expedient,  as  near  the  scene  of  such  evictions  as  circumstances  will 
“  allow,  and  on  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  same.  The  publication  of  a  list  of 
“  evictions  carried  out,  together  with  cases  of  rack-renting,  giving  full  particulars 
“  of  same,  name  of  landlord,  agents,  &c.  concerned,  and  the  number  of  people 
“  evicted  by  such  acts.  The  publication  of  the  names  of  all  persons  who  shall 
“  rent  or  occupy  land  or  farms  from  which  others  have  been  dispossessed  for  non- 
“  payment  of  exorbitant  rents,  or  who  shall  offer  a  higher  rent  for  land  or  farms 
“  than  that  paid  by  the  previous  occupier. 

“  4.  This  body  to  undertake  the  defence  of  such  of  its  members  or  others  of 
“  local  clubs  affiliated  with  it  who  may  be  required  to  resist  by  law  actions  of 
**  landlords  or  their  agents  who  may  purpose  doing  them  the  injury,  wrong,  or 
“  injustice  in  connexion  with  their  land  or  farms. 

“  5.  To  render  assistance  when  possible  to  such  farmer  members  as  may  be 
“  evicted  or  otherwise  wronged  by  the  landlords  or  their  agents. 

“  6.  To  undertake  the  organising  of  local  clubs  or  defence  associations  in  the 
«*  baronies,  towns,  and  parishes  of  this  county,  the  holding  of  public  meetings  and 
“  demonstrations  on  the  land  question,  and  the  printing  of  pamphlets  on  that  and 
“  other  subjects  for  the  information  of  the  farming  classes. 

“  7.  Finally,  to  act  as  a  vigilance  committee  in  Mayo,  noting  the  conduct  of 
“  its  grand  jury,  poor  law  guardians,  town  commissioners,  and  members  of  Par- 
“  liament,  and  pronouncing  on  the  manner  in  which  their  respective  functions  are 
«  performed  whenever  the  interests,  social  or  political,  of  the  people  represented 
by  this  club,  renders  it  expedient  to  do  so. 

“  Conditions  of  Membership. — First,  to  be  a  member  of  any  local  club  or 
“  defence  association  in  the  county,  and  to  be  selected  by  such  club  or  association 
“  to  represent  the  same  on  the  central  or  county  association. 

(The  President.)  I  forget  whether  there  is  much  more  of  this.  Do  you  think  this  is 
necessary  ? 
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(Mr.  Davitt .)  No  ;  there  are  only  a  few  more  words,  then  I  have  done  with  it. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  all  on  the  note. 

(The  President.)  I  am  aware. 

(Mr  Davitt.')  I  have  got  nearly  to  the  end  ot  it. 

(The  President.)  I  thought  from  my  knowledge  of  it  already  that  you  had  come  to 

a'\Mr ‘SiTlwafnct  sure  that  all  o£  it  was  on  the  note.  I  thought  perhaps  at 
this  stage  of  my  observations  it  might  be  pertinent  to  state  everything  I  had  to  state 

in  reference  to  the  Land  League  Convention  of  Mayo.  .  . 

T  contend,  my  Lords,  that  there  is  nothing  m  these  principles,  rules,  or  suggestions 
that  was  contrary  to  the  law  as  it  then  stood  in  Ireland.  I  admit  that  the  suggestions 
to  publish  the  names  of  parties  who  should  take  farms  out  of  which  others  had  been 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  exorbitant  rent  may  possibly  have  given  rise  to  the 
subsequent  boycotting  which  has  formed  so  large  a  part  of  this  inquiry.  I  accept  all 
responsibility  for  having  laid  down  that  rule  at  this  Convention  and  for  having  since 
advocated  boycotting  short  of  personal  injury  being  any  part  of  it.  But  I  ■ wis  i 
draw  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  this  one  fact,  as  it  is  of  importance  to  Mr.  Parnell  s 
interests  in  this  case.  The  principles,  rules,  and  suggestions  which  form  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Land  League  in  Mayo  had  noplace  whatever  in  the  Land  League 
programme  of  Ireland,  which  was  drawn  up  on  the  22nd  of  the  following  October  m 
Dublin  in  response  to  a  circular  issued  by  Mr  Parnell  which  has  been  put  m  as 
evidence.  I  think  it  is  only  right  to  Mr.  Parnell  that  he  should  be  dissociated  m  this 
way  from  all  connexion  with  this  Land  League  Convention  of  Castlebar,  and  with 
the  sentiments  I  expressed  there,  the  principles  which  were  enunciated  m  the  document 

WhThe  Modi  LanddLeague  of  Mayo  had  only  two  months  of  independent  existence 
as  it  became  absorbed  in  the  Land  League  of  Ireland  when  this  body  was  organised 
in  the  October  following.  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  done  anything  except  to 
organise  public  meetings  pending  the  formation  of  the  greater  body. 

In  connexion  with  this  Castlebar  Convention  there  is  the  report  of  it  m  the  press, 
a  statement  which  has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion  over  the  status  of 
Mr  P.  W.  Nally,  brother  of  J.  W.,  or  “  Scrab,”  Nally.  It  has  been  asserted  by  the 
A  ttorne  v  -  General  that  P.  W.  Nally  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Mayo  Land 
League.^  There  was,  at  least  in  /this  instance,  grounds  for  the  learned  Attorney- 
General’s  statement ;  but  the  counter  statement  by  the  defence  that  P.  W.  Nally  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Land  League  at  all  is  perfectly  true.  The  explanation  my 
Lords  is  this:  At  the  Castlebar  Convention  P.  W.  Nally  was  proposed  as  one  of  t  e 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  Mayo  Land  League.  I  believe  it  was  I  who  proposed  mm 
I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  it  was.  The  name  associated  with  the  position  was 
included  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings,  and  hence  the  ground  for  the  statemc 
made  by  counsel  for  the  “  Times.”  But  Mr.  Nally  declined  to  accept  of  that  or 
any  position  whatever,  either  in  the  Land  League  of  Mayo  or  of  Ireland  (and  this  has 
been  sworn  on  oath  by  the  president  of  the  Land  League  of  Mayo,  Mr.  J.  J.  Lou  e  , 
who  knew  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally  intimately),  and,  in  point  of  fact  he  was  never  even  a 
member  of  any  branch  of  either  body,  either  in  Mayo  or  m  Dublin.  _ 

Now,  with  reference  to  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally,  I  think  it  only  common  justice  to  him  to 
place  on  record  my  belief  in  his  entire  innocence  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was 
convicted  on  the  testimony  of  the  informer,  Coleman,  who,  if  my  information  i^ 
accurate,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  so,  was  himself  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the 
Crossmolina  conspiracy  case.  Nally  was  known  all  over  Mayo  as  a  ?0U°S  “an  of 
most  unblemished  character,  known  to  the  landlords  and  officers  of  the  police,  n  <  , 

to  all  the  people  of  that  county,  as  he  was  a  noted  athlete,  and  upright,  straightforu  an 
and  honourable  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  a  man  whose  personal  reputation  and 
respectable  position  and  parentage  would  preclude  the  suspicion  that  he  could  stoop  to 
a  conspiracy  of  murder  or  any  dishonourable  cnme.  But  Mr.  Nally  was  no  believer  m 
the  efficiency  of  moral  force  alone  as  a  means  of  winning  Irish  liberty  He  never 

disguised  his  opinions.  He  was  a  physical  force  man.  He  did  not  believe  in  the 

efficiency  of  constitutional  agitation  ;  like  many  more  young  men  m  le  an  10  i  a 
that  time  and  before,  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the  only  way  to  regenerate 

Ireland  was  by  the  sword.  „  ,  r  ,  .  ,  i 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  leave  the  National  Land  League  of  Mayo  and  come  to  the 

National  Land  League  of  Ireland.  It  was  about  a  month  following  tho  Castlebar 
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Convention  I  discussed  with  Mr.  Parnell  at  his  home  at  Avondale,  as  I  think  I  have 
told  your  Lordships  in  my  evidence,  the  idea  of  forming  a  Land  League  for  Ireland. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Parnell  had  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  any  knowledge  of  my  connexion 
with  the  I.R.B.  in  Ireland.  The  knowledge  of  Fenian  aversion  to  connexion  with 
parliamentary  or  constitutional  movements  must  have  been  present  to  Mr.  Parnell’s 
mind,  as  it  was  to  everyone  in  Ireland  who  knew  anything  of  the  history  of  the  Fenian 
body  ;  and  I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Parnell  believed  me  to  be  proposing  a  bond  fide 
open  and  constitutional  organisation,  or  he  would  have  taken  no  part  whatever  in  such 
a  step.  Such,  I  affirm,  was  the  character  of  my  proposition.  The  circular  which 
assembled  the  Conference  of  the  22nd  October,  the  programme  which  was  proposed 
and  adopted  at  that  Conference,  the  address  to  the  Irish  race  which  was  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  executive  committee,  and  the  rules  which  were  afterwards  drawn  up,  have 
been  read  and  put  in  as  evidence.  These  documents  form  the  charter  of  the  League. 
They  are  contemporary  documents  and  speak  for  themselves  as  to  what  were  &the 
objects  of  the  League  and  by  what  means  those  objects  were  to  be  attained.  And, 
my  Lords,  the  fact  that  these  documents  have  already  been  read  and  put  in  as  evidence 
during  Mr.  Parnell’s  examination  renders  it  unnecessary,  so  far  as  your  Lordships’ 
memories  are  concerned,  for  me  to  read  them  now ;  and  I  will  not,  therefore,  inflict 
them  again  upon  the  Court,  as  I  am  anxious  to  save  your  Lordships  as  much  of  that 
kind  of  thing  as  possible. 

The  “  Times  ”  would  have  the  Land  League  judged  by  the  testimony  of  garbled 
extracts  from  a  certain  number,  a  comparatively  infinitesimal  number  of  speeches, 
some,  I  admit,  not  wise,  others  made  up  of  nothing  but  froth  and  foolishness,  while  a 
few  were  the  mere  outpourings  of  witless  omadthawns,  and  were  on  record  only  in  that 
phonetic .  museum  known  as  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary’s  reporter’s  note  book,  until 
this  inquiry  gave  them  a  world-wide  publicity.  When  all  the  speeches  quoted  from  or 
referred  to  in  this  Court  are  taken  into  account ;  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  indifferent, 
they  will  not  amount  to  the  400th  part  of  the  speeches  actually  delivered  in  Ireland 
from  the  Irishtown  meeting  in  1879  to  1887.  To  judge  of  the  League,  therefore,  as 
the  “  Times  ”  would  wish  this  Court  and  the  public  to  do,  from  not  even  this  frac¬ 
tional  part  of  the  League  speeches,  but  from  disconnected  fractions  of  this  fractional 
part  is  in  keeping  with  the  morals  of  the  “  Times,”  but  not,  I  venture  to  say,  with  the 
requirements  of  justice  or  fair  play. 

What  the  League  really  was,  what  it  proposed  to  do,  the  means  which  it  recom¬ 
mended  and  employed  to  achieve  its  clearly  defined  and,  are  the  questions  which  a  just 
decision  upon  its  character  and  objects  will  have  to  consider,  and  not  the  utterances  of 
“  Scrab  ”  Nally  or  their  companion  subjects  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  Phonetic 
Museum. 

The  British  Constitution,  in  its  written  or  applied  sense,  is  not  surely  to  be  praised  or 
condemned  for  what  one  or  twenty  or  a  hundred  orators  may  say  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other,  though  there  be  a  mixture  of  wisdom,  stupidity,  and  folly  in  their 
eloquence.  I  am  therefore  desirous  that  the  Land  League  as  it  was,  and  as  it  spoke, 
and  as  it  acted,  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  shall  now  speak  for  itself  in  its  then  voice  as 
preserved  in  its  official  charters  and  documents,  and  may  be  thus  heard  by  this 
tribunal,  and  by  the  world  before  which  it  has  been  unscrupulously  misrepresented 
and  maligned  by  the  “  Times.” 

Ihe  Land  League  was  founded  at  a  public  meeting,  called  by  circular  on  the 
21st  October  1879,  in  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Dublin.  The  report  of  the  proceedings  was 
only  partially  quoted  from  in  the  evidence  for  the  defence.  The  platform  programme 
or  constitution  drawn  up  and  agreed  to  on  the  occasion  has  been  read  and  put  in  ; 
but  the  letters  which  were  read  when  the  programme  was  agreed  to  have  not,  I 
think,  been  more  than  referred  to.  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  the  whole 
report.  1  had  intended  to  read  the  whole  report,  but  1  will  not,  especially  as  the 
important  documents  are  already  found  upon  the  evidence.  I  will  content  myself 
with  reading  the  circular  which  Mr.  Parnell  issued  calling  the  Conference.  Then  I 
will  leave  the  other  documents  to  speak  for  themselves  on  the  evidence. 

“  Dear  Sir,  “  Avondale,  Rathdrum,  September  29,  1879. 

“  Some  friends  have  urged  upon  me  the  strong  desirability  of  forming  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  our  countrymen  abroad,  and 
more  especially  in  America,  for  assistance  in  forwarding  the  new  land 
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“  agitation  in  favour  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  by  the  occupier,  and  also  for 
«  tfe  purpose  of  upholding  the  tenants  during  this  terrible  crisis  by  the  promo- 

“  ‘‘““lenS  youTcopy  of  the  appeal  that  we  have  drawn  up,  and  trust  that 
you  wiu  permit  yourself  to  be  added  to  the  Committee  and  allow  your  name  to 

“  be  aPPenied  t0  the  appeaL  ..  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  Yours  very  truly, 

“  Charles  S.  Parnell.” 

.  TY1V  Tinrd  the  report  of  the  Conference  or  meeting  which  resulted  from  this 
cirllarappeSiX ‘Neman’s  Journal  »  of  the  22nd  of  October  1879,  and  I  will 
confiscated  because  it  is  already  on  the  notes.  The  appeal  to  the  Irish  race  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  circular,  ana  which  was  signed  by  those  who 
attended  the  Imperial  Hotel  Conference  and  by  others  whose  names  could  be  read,  has 
been  put  in  as  evidence  during  the  examinatian  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  will  be  to™d  *t 
the  proper  place  in  the  evidence.  I  think  it  was  also  read  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  m 
his  opening1  speech.  Now  that  appeal  has  been  read  and  probably  has  been  studied  by 
your  Lordships,  and  I  ask  where  in  this  appeal  is  any  the  slightest  evidence  found  of 
any  ulterior  purpose  any  proof  that  the  real  object  of  the  League,  as  alleged  by  ihe 
“  Times  ”  was  to  effect  complete  separation  from  England  by  criminal  means  .  My 
Lord  there  is  no  such  evidence  either  in  the  programme  agreed  to  on  that  occasion,  in 
the  letters  written  to  that  Conference,  in  the  address  to  the  Irish  race,  01  m  anythi 
spoken  or  written  in  connexion  with  this,  the  initiation  of  the  Land  League  of  Ireland. 

If  all  this  was  a  conspiracy,  as  the  “  Times  ”  says  it  was,  surely  never  was  there  m  any 
country  under  the  sun  more  blind  or  more  stupid  men  than  those  whose  names  aro 

found  associated  with  the  very  foundation  of  this  body. 

Well  on  my  notes  I  find,  my  Lords,  that  I  intended  reading  the  rules  and  regulations 

of  the  Land  League,  but  as  they  are  already  on  the  evidence  I  shall  not  inflict  them 
again  upon  the  Court. 

(The  President.)  Not  only  are  they  on  the  evidence,  but  they  have  been  care  u  y 

(Mr  Davitt )  Yes  my  Lord.  I  may  remark  that  Rules  9, 10,  and  11  do  undoubtedly 
exclude  persons  from*  membership  who  act  in  a  manner  deemed  to  be  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  while  Rule  10  specifically  expels  from  membership 
of  the  branch  such  members  as  violate  the  preceding  rule—that  is,  taking  farms  out  of 
which  others  have  been  evicted  and  paying  behind  neighbours  backs  exorbitant  rents, 
and5  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But,  my  Lord,  similar  rules  are  m  force  m  almost  every 
association  in  every  civilised  country,  whether  it  be  a  political  or  social  body.  Certain 
Qualifications  are  insisted  upon  for  membership  without  which  an  apphcant  canno  e 
received ;  while  clearly  defined,  conditions  are  imposed  upon  all  who  are  enrolled  m 

the  club  or  association,  be  it  friendly,  political,  or  social. 

These  Land  League  rules  were,  therefore,  m  no  way  exceptional,  and  could  not  i 
oppressive  or  injurious  to  the  community  unless  pressure  of  an  illegal  natuie  wele 
employed  in  their  enforcement ;  and  no  evidence  whatever  has  been  sustained  before 
yovr  Lordships  showing  that  the  persons  here  charged  employe  01  a  v  • 
employment  of  such  pressure  to  induce  people  to  join  the  Land  League. 

To  deny  to  the  Land  League  the  right  of  saying  upon  what  conditions  people  should 
join  its  body,  or  to  argue  that  expulsion  from  its  ranks  was  an  injury  to  the  membe 
expelled,  would  be  denying  the  right  of  association,  and  would  be  a  wrong  against  the 

liberty  of  the  subject  in  Ireland.  T  k  •  1 

Well,  there  was  another  address  issued  by  the  Land  League,  I  think  to  the  tenant 

farmers  of  Ireland,  and  that  was  read  and  will  be  found  upon  the  minutes,  and  1  shall 
not  repeat  it  again  here. 

( The  President.)  There  is  one  of  those  articles  to  which  I  should  be  glad  to  call  your 
attention,  that  is  the  proposal  to  defend  members.  I  have  not  got  the  exact  wok  > 
before  me,  but  it  was  both  in  your  Declaration  of  Principles  and  also  m  one  ot  j  ie 
documents  issued  by  the  Land  League  upon  its  formation,  I  do  not  know  un  er  v  m 
title. 
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{Mr.  Davitt  )  It  was  certainly  laid  down  in  the  principles  I  enunciated  at  Castlebar. 

{1/ie  President.)  And  m  the  other  you  will  find. 

\Mr.  Davitt.)  In  the  rules  of  the  Land  League? 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  am  sure  if  your  Lordship  say  so  it  must  be  there,  but  the  intention 
was  cO  defend  members  of  the  Land  League  in  actions  at  law  against  landlords  or 
against  others  who  invaded  their  rights.  I  will  make  some  comments  upon  that  work 
of  the  Land  League  by-and-by. 

(The  President.)  Very  well.  I  think  that  calls  for  observation 

(Mr.  Davitt)  Yes,  certainly  When  I  come  by-and-by  to  deal  specifically  with  the 
indictment  against  myself  and  others  I  will  deal  with  that ;  but  I  say  now,  in  answer 
to  your  Lordship  s_  kind  question  and  reminder,  that  in  the  principles  which  I  laid 
down  in  Mayo  at  tne  Mayo  Land  League,  it  is  clearly  mentioned  that  the  members  of 
the  Land  League  were  to  be  defended  at  law  against  unjust  or  unreasonable  action 
on  the  part  of  their  landlords  or  agents.  That  is  all  the  reference  made  to  it  in  the 
Castlebar  document.  Whether  there  is  a  more  definite  statement  in  the  rules  of  the 

and  League  I  cannot  say.  I  pass  by  that  point.  I  intended  reading  the  rules,  but 
m  deference  to  your  Lordship’s  wish  I  will  not  do  so  now. 

(The  President.)  You  will  return  to  it  ? 

(j)L\  Davitt.)  Yes.  These  documents,  together  with  a  manifesto  to  the  people  of 

9R0?r«  id°^n0t  thmk  1necf sar^  t0  read  now>  but  which  will  be  found  at  pages 

^694-5  of  the  Evidence,  are  the  charters  of  the  Land  League.  Upon  the  meaning  and 

obvious  purpose  of  those  documents  I  am  willing  to  rest  the  fate  of  the  Land  League  in 
anv  lega  or  constitutional  inquisition  into  its  character.  The  objects  are  defined*in  no 
equivocal  manner.  The  justification  for  the  movement  of  the  League  is  abundantly 
demonstrated,  while  the  means  of  reaching  the  objects  set  forth  are  clearly  and  com¬ 
prehensively  outlined.  _  And,  my  Lords,  am  I  not  amply  justified  in  once  more 
commenting  upon  the  significant  fact  of  the  “  Times  ”  never  once  referring  to  these 
documents  m  its  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  libels,  or  by  the  mouths  of  its  numerous  able 
counse  m  the  whole  course  of  this  investigation?  Consider  the  contrast  between  this 
line  of  conduct  .  and  that  pursued  with  reference  to  the  documents  they  have  nut  in  to 
prove  the  constitution  of  the  I.R.B.  and  of  the  U.B.  Any  number  of  these  so-called 
secret  circulars  of  the  spy  Beach  defining  the  cipher  of  the  American  conspiracy  were 
put  m.  We  had  the  constitution  of  the  I.R.B.  put  in,  but  the  learned  Attorney- 
general  did  not  attempt  to  put  in  the  constitution  of  the  Land  League. 

(  5  .0h’  yes>  1  heS  your  pardon.  It  was  taken  in  Sir  Charles  Russell’s 

speech  that  the  rules  were  m. 

mistake  Very  Wel1’  1  aPologise  to  the  Attorney-General  for  making  that 

(Sir  H.  James.)  They  were  put  in  by  the  Attorney-General. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Then  I  withdraw  what  I  said.  I  do  not  think  I  was  in  Court  when 
that  was  done.  My  impression  was  that  all  the  official  documents  of  the  Land  League 
had  been  shirked  by  the  other  side.  6 

(The  Attorney -General.)  No,  you  are  in  error. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Very  well. 

r  ^eTnoby  wa{, of  a  Passing  reply  to  the  ridiculous  assertion  of  our  accusers  that  the 

v  dri vi  ’  and  the  U-B-  were  one  and  the  same  conspiracy,  why,  may  I 

ask,  did  the  Times  not  try  to  show  an  identity  of  objects  and  of  means  to  an  mid 

between  the  constitution  of  the  Land  League,  the  constitution  of  the  I.R.B.,  and  the 

nZiSrof  fb  STU  ^  I  7  °rdS’  at-thlS  Peri°d  °f  time'  that  is’  the  dates  of 

l  «?oL«n  6agUe  TStltUtl0n’  rules’  and  addresses,  the  partial  famine  of 
:  T)  °wf  1&79-80  was  manifesting  itself  plainly  in  Ireland,  and  Messrs.  Parnell 

tII  1  °n  therr  Way  t0  Amenca  for  tbe  double  purpose  of  raising  funds  for 

t  e  eague,  and  appealing  to  American  and  Irish-American  sympathy  to  aid  a  people 
threatened  with  starvation.  Evidence  has  been  given  by  nearly  all  the  witnesses  fo? 
the  defence  as  to  the  extent  of  the  distress  and  the  dangers  which  loomed  ahead  for 
the  peasantry  of  the  poorest  districts.  The  “  Times  ”  has  endeavoured  in  more  ways 
t  an  one  to  minimise  the  extent  to  which  the  distress  prevailed  for  the  purpose  obviously 
of  proving  that  the  intensity  of  destitution  or  the  fears  arising  from  a  probable  famffie 
were  not  such  as  would  lend  any  justification  to  a  movement  such  as  the  Land  League. 
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T  the  “  Times  ”  has  been  singularly  unfortunate,  as  I  have  shown  by  one  °f  its 

In  this  tne  i  ime  ttat  it  rec0gnised  the  prevalence  of  excep- 

own  publication.  s  h  preface  of  the  “  Times  ”  red  book  this  morning  what 

t,onal  ^^^^^oTto^diatreas  in  Ireland.  Well,  I  do  not  intend  to 

was  said  m  18  What  I  sav  mv  Lord,  is  that  the  wretched  peasants  of  Mayo, 

rZTv  Clarea?ndKe^y,  and  West  Cork  are  the  class  that  expected  to  suffer  more 

from  the  distress  in  1879  than  any  other  class  in  Ireland,  and  that  they  had  nothing  o 
from  the  distress  m  j  landlords,  or  from  the  action  of  the 

di847o£  tte  Govemment 

iho  landlords  in  the  time  of  the  great  famine  of  1846  and  1847. 

Now  mvLords  as  to  the  distress  of  1879, 1  contend  that  it  was  the  Land  League 
whicP first  raised  Ihe  cry  of  alarm,  and  warned  the  country  of  what  was  impending. 
TV.  T  think  been  proved  in  evidence.  Anyhow  no  one  who  is  conversant  with 
+V  will  dpnv  mv  assertion.  When  the  cry  of  alarm  was  first  voiced  m  Mayo, 
th  d  when  the  Irish  Members  drew  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  statements 
thal  badbeen  made  bymtury  men  who  were  not  engaged  in  the  agitation,  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  treated  the  matter  very  lightly,  in  fact,  it  was  broadly  stated  by 

l7ttheSioPsseLf  the  Irish  farmer  have  been  trifling  compared  with  those  of i  the  Enghsh 

‘^rtemelrfor  —  tfrnaklTmfl  taT  ^lleq^V  in  its  pub- 
able  statement  for  a  P  P  exceptional  distress,  and  the  abused  agitators  were 

They  raised  the  first  cry  of  alarm 

rj»  Hr 

S  any  considerable  scale  the  scenes  or  the  horrors  of  the  great  famine  of  1846  and 

18 Well  I  had  intended,  my  Lord,  to  quote  in  support  of  our  contentions,  the  contention 
of  the  Land  League,  as  to  the  essence  of  distress,  reports  by  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough’s  Committee,  and  the  Mansion  House  Committee,  but  they  have  already 

^tnfL?^  purpose  of  effecting  the  abolition  of  land¬ 

lordism  undertook  the  task  of  distributing  relief  to  impoverished  districts  so .early  as 
CeTber 187™  The  proceeds  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  first  meeting  m  New  York  (5001) 
were  cabled  across  for  immediate  application,  and  within  five Mays  horn  PV“ent  ‘ 
this  monev  at  the  doors  of  Madison  Square  Gardens,  m  New  lork,  it  was  distributer 
by  me  in  sums  of  251  over  20  of  the  poorest  districts  m  Mayo  and 

was  one  of  the  acts  of  the  Land  League  for  whic  ,  su]  P  >  accounting  for 

P-ive  it  anv  credit  The  report  of  the  executive  of  the  Land  League,  accounting  tor 

fhe  distribution  of  33,9971.  13.9.  7 d.  of  the  relief  funds  from  December  1879  to  pn 
1880,  has  been  referred  to.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  brought  unde  ) 

Lordships’  notice  or  not. 

(The  President.)  In  what  way  brought  under  our  notice. 

(Mr  Davitt.)  I  do  not  know  whether  this  book  has  been  put  m  or  .  - 

intended  to  quote  from  the  introductory  observations  to  show  your  ^ordsh'ps  Va  vs 
Land  League  was  concerned  as  a  relief  committee  as  much  as  any  of  the  othe 

mittees  in  relieving  distress.  ,  ,  rd™™ 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  anticipate  that  anything  will  be  said  to  the  contrary. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Very  well,  my  Lord,  then  I  will  pass  it  by. 

Well,  anyhow,  my  Lord,  there  is  on  record  there,  and  m  the  public  press,  an  account 
of  work  done  by  the  Land  League  in  the  few  first  months  ot  its  existence,  work  of 
charity,  and  of  relief  of  destitution  and  distress.  I  think  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Land 
League  has  been  held  up  to  the  odium  of  this  Court,  and  to  the  public  opinion  of 
Great  Britain,  it  is  only  right  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  make  these  few  obsei\ation* 

about  its  relief  operations  in  1879  and  1880. 

With  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  distress  and  the  amount  of  destitution  w  ic 
prevailed,  I  do  not  propose  to  read  from  any  of  the  reports  or  other  documents 
available  for  that  purpose.  What  I  have  already  quoted  m  general  terms,  and 
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Sir  Charles  Russell  has  brought  before  your  Lordships  in  considerable  detail  on  this 
head,  and  which  will  be  found  from  pages  3666  to  3678  will  be  sufficient  to  convince 
your  Lordships  of  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the  destitution  which  prevailed  for  a 
time,  and  which  if  it  had  not  been  in  part  alleviated,  through  the  work  of  the  various 
relief  committees,  would  have  led  either  to  appalling  destitution  or  to  a  widespread 
and  desperate  struggle  on  the  part  of  near  a  million  of  people  to  avert  starvation. 

Meantime,  the  landlords  true  to  their  traditions  and  the  character  in  which  they 
have  been  depicted  by  the  “  Times  ”  in  its  republished  articles  of  18S0,  were  successful 
in  their  efforts  to  get  a  relief  bill  passed  for  themselves.  Of  course,  it  was  asked  from 
a  landlord  government  on  the  pretence  that  the  money  was  to  be  employed  in  pro¬ 
viding  labour  of  a  remunerative  character  for  their  famishing  tenants.  Just  as  in 
1847  the  money  was  appropriated  for  their  own  benefit  all  but  exclusively.  The  sum 
voted  by  Parliament  was  1,100,0002.  It  came  out  of  an  Irish  fund,  the  Church 
surplus  fund.  It  was  loaned  without  any  interest  for  two  years,  and  at  the  rate  of  2 
per  cent,  afterwards.  What  portion  of  Ireland,  what  number  of  tenants  were  ever 
relieved  out  of  this  money,  no  historian  has  yet  been  able  to  tell.  But  it  is  on  record 
that  numbers  of  landlords  paid  wages  out  of  this  State  money  for  the  improvement  of 
their  own  properties  and  then  charged  the  tenants  so  paid  5  per  cent,  in  perpetuity 
for  what  cost  themselves  nothing  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  only  2  per  cent, 
afterwards. 

During  the  years  1879,  1880,  the  landlords  of  Ireland  were  showering  their  eject¬ 
ment  processes  over  every  part  of  Ireland,  just  as  if  there  were  no  distress  whatever 
existing  among  the  people.  No  note  was  taken  by  them  of  the  extraordinary  fall  in 
agricultural  prices  which  I  have  particularised  to  your  Lordships,  or  which  I  would 
have  particularised  from  the  reports  had  I  read  them.  Distress  or  no  distress,  let  the 
price  of  cereals  or  cattle  be  what  it  may  the  Irish  landlord  was  bound  to  have  his 
pound  of  flesh.  If  starvations  ensued,  that  was  the  concern  of  the  outside  charitable 
world  which  had  so  often  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  famine-stricken  country.  The  land¬ 
lord’s  concern  was  his  rent,  plus  what  he  could  make  in  addition  out  of  the  funds 
subscribed  to  keep  his  tenants  alive  and  out  of  Parliamentary  grants.  All  he  was 
prepared  to  do  was  to  assure  the  Government  and  the  English  people  of  his  undoubted 
loyalty  and  unblemished  honour,  together  with  his  readiness  to  uphold  law  and  order 
with  the  aid  of  the  army  and  R.I.C.  backed  by  a  Coercion  Act,  for  which  he  loudly 
clamoured  in  letters  to  the  “  Times.” 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  ejectment  processes  entered  at  quarter  sessions  in 
Ireland  during  the  years  1879  and  1880,  and  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  not  tire  while 
I  am  giving  these  figures,  because  part  of  my  argument  is  that  first  the  social  condition 
which  existed  in  Ireland,  the  pending  famine  of  1879,  and  afterwards  the  serving  of 
processes  of  ejectment  and  evictions  were  the  real  cause  of  the  agrarian  outrages  which 
followed,  and  which  are  sought  to  be  put  down  to  the  account  of  the  Land  League,  to 
myself  and  others.  What  I  am  about  to  read  has  not,  I  think,  been  put  in  in  the  form 
in  which  I  have  prepared  it.  It  will  not  take  me  above  five  minutes,  and  it  is  a  list 
prepared  from  returns  furnished  in  1881  by  clerks  of  the  peace  for  the  trial  of  the 
Queen  v.  Parnell  in  Ireland,  and  it  shows  the  number  of  ejectments  entered  at  quarter 
sessions  for  each  county  in  Ireland  from  the  year  1848  down  to  1880,  but,  of  course,  I 
only  deal  with  1879. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  May  I  ask  where  you  get  the  document  from,  Mr.  Davitt. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  have  not  a  double  copy. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  only  ask  to  see  whether  it  is  evidence,  that  is  all. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  Certainly  I  will  get  you  a  copy  of  it. 

,  (The  President.)  I  understand  Mr.  Davitt  to  say  that  this  is  a  re-casting  of 
the^same  figures  that  are  given  in  the  document  which  was  put  in  at  page  4053. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  If  that  be  so,  of  course  I  have  no  objection  at  all,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

(The  President.)  I  was  alluding  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  expression  that  he  did  not  think  it 
bad  been  given  in  evidence  in  the  same  form. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  No,  it  has  been  either  referred  to  or  put  in. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  put  in  from  the  source  you  have  referred 
to.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  of  the  evidence  which  was  prepared  for  the  State 
trials,  lou  say  you  have  it  in  returns,  prepared  by  the  clerks  of  the  peace  for  the 
purposes  of  that  trial. 
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^CThe  ^President.)  I  say  that  we  have  not  had  it  from  that  shape  or  source. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  do  not  know  from  what  source  it  has  been  already  given  in. 
course  if  the  Attorney-General  objects  I  will  not  go  on  with  this. 

Trhe  Attorney-General.)  I  am  not  at  all  objecting  to  the  information  if  I  can  only 
see  what  is  being  put  on  is  something  we  can  have  access  to  and  test.  I  merely  meant 
before  the  figures  were  read,  it  was  a  little  little  important  to  see  what  they 

l  have  told  the  Attorney -General  from  what  sources  I  am  quoting, 

and  I  will  get  a  copy  of  them  for  the  Attorney-General. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  think  this  is  ejectments  at  a  1. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  did  not  say  evictions,  I  said  ejectments. 

(The  President.)  Ejectment  processes  is  your  word;  1  do 


not  think  we  have  got 


( The 

7 w/n  T  think  it  is  very  important  for  the  argument  I  am  now  ad- 
(Mr.  Davitt  )  1  thaty  a]onl  with  the  threatened  famine,  and  the  social 

dressing  to  the  ( t£e  felple  had  in  their  minds  fear  through  the 

serving  of  ejectment  processes,  and  this  fear  acting  upon  men •  m  this  s^uat^’ 
with  a  knowledge  of  past  evictions  and  past  clearances,  really  brought  about  t  e 
disturbance  and  crimed  and  outrage,  which  the  “Times”  attnbutes  to  the  Land 

U (Mr.' Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Sir  Charles  Russell  in  his  speech  gave  figures  of  ejectment 

^mPAttormv-General.)  Yes ;  and  there  has  been  no  proof  of  them  at  all.  Of  course, 
as  far  as  one  knows,  not  one  in  fifty  of  these  may  have  been  acted  upon,  and,  if  as 
Mr  Davitt  said,  it  was  something  which  was  collected  for  the  purpose  of  defence  and 

never  out  in  evidence,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  accept  it  now  at  once.  .  T  i  a 

(Mr^  Davitt )  I  said  this  return  was  prepared  by  clerks  of  the  peace  m  Man 
and  sent  in!  on  proper  application,  sent  in  to  counsel  for  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 

C0^mP2ttornw- General.)  And  never  given  in  evidence  at  all,  I  am  informed. 

'(Mr  Davitt)  If  it  is  '  considered  unfair,  of  course  I  <  snail  not  1  resort  to  t  is 
argument  •  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  in  my  own  mind,  tnat  the  figures  were  care¬ 
fully  gone’ over  and  compared  with  official  returns,  because  it  was  a  document  prepared 

for  a  verv  big  State  trial  in  1881  in  Dublin. 

( The  President.)  Yes  ;  but  the  matter  stands  thus  :  It  was  not  tendered  m  evidence. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  That  I  cannot  say. 

(The  President.)  No ;  it  has  not  been  tendered  in  evidence. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  has  not  been  tendered  m  evidence  here. 

(The  President.)  No,  so  I  say— neither  there  nor  here.  If  we  were  to  admit  it,  it 

W°(M- ^yTry^well^my  Lords,  I  will  not  insist  upon  it.  I  do  not  want  to  fall 

back  Upon  anything  which  is  not  admissible.  .  T  -i-,  u 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  only  make  one  more  observation  about  it  1  will  be 
quite  willing  to  look  at  it,  if  Mr.  Davitt  wishes,  and  see  whether  I  can  admit  it. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  it. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Certain  figures  were  in  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  ®Pe^  W..J® 
have  not  been  proved— at  page  3679.  If  it  is.  only  those  there  would  be  very  little 
objection  to  it.  I  rather  wish  those  should  be  in,  but  all  I  mean  is,  it  was  impossi  ) 
for  me,  I  think,  to  allow  figures  to  be  read  off-hand  without  knowing  what  they  were 

and  whether  they  were  admissible. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  do  not  know  for  certain  whether  they  have  been  referred  to  or 
quoted  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  but  I  had  a  confused  recollection  that  some  reference 
had  been  made  to  them  before  your  Lordships,  and  it  was  upon  that  ground  I  borrowed 
them  in  my  own  speech.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  insist  upon  that  point,  -The  argument 
I  intended  to  found  upon  the  ejectment  processes  which  were  served  was  this,  that  the 
dread  of  eviction  operated  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  and  drove  the  people,  or  were 
calculated  to  drive  the  people  to  those  excesses  m  18/9  and  1880,  which  we  know 
through  history  and  through  official  reports  caused  agrarian  crime  and  outrage  m 

years  gone  by. 
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Anyhow  under  these  circumstances,  with  partial  famine,  with  no  sympathy  for  the 
people  distressed  by  the  landlords,  and  with  these  processes  being  served,  the  people 
of  Mayo  and  of  Ireland  resolved  to  rely  upon  themselves.  I  undertook,  in  conjunction 
with  some  of  those  charged  here,  to  teach  the  people  combination,  along  with  some 
ideas  and  principles  of  land  law  reform  which  were  then  deemed  and  denounced  as 
“  Communistic,”  but  many  of  which  ideas  are  now  embodied  in  legislation,  while 
others  are  likely  to  soon  keep  them  company  upon  the  statute  book  of  the  realm.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  to  your  Lordships  the  failure,  or  at  least  I  have  made 
passing  reference  this  morning  to  the  failure  of  the  Tenant  League  under  Sharman, 
Crawford,  and  others  to  win  any  substantial  reform  from  Parliament.  I  also  intended 
to  have  reviewed  the  failure  of  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association  under  Isaac  Butt,  in 
order  to  show  your  Lordships  that  at  the  time  when  I  organised  this  movement  in 
Mayo  in  1879  there  was  every  inducement  and  every  necessity  for  the  people  to  take 
some  action  like  that  which  I  recommended  in  the  Land  League,  in  order  in  the  first 
place  to  protect  themselves  against  eviction  and  against  other  acts  of  unjust  land¬ 
lordism,  and  to  demand  from  the  Legislature  such  a  radical  change  of  the  land  system 
of  Ireland  as  would  save  the  peasantry  in  future  from  famine  and  from  landlord 
injustice  alike. 

{The  President.)  Are  you  going  to  another  branch? 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  No,  my  Lord,  I  have  confiscated  so  much  of  my  speech  to  your 
Lordships’  suggestion  that  I  will  now  ask  five  minutes  in  order  to  put  to-morrow’s 
matter  in  better  order. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30. 
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(Mr.  Davitt.)  My  Lords,  on  finishing  my  observations  yesterday  upon  the  American 
part  of  this  question,  I  had  intended  to  draw  your  Lordships’  attention  to  the  measures 
that  had  been  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Irish  representatives  during  a  number  of 
years,  with  a  view  of  settling  differences  between  the  landlord  and  tenants  in  Ireland. 

I  had  prepared  a  list  of  all  these  measures,  going  back  as  far  as  1829,  giving  the 
names  of  the  Irish  members  who  introduced  them,  and  the  English  members  also,  and 
an  account  of  what  befel  these  efforts.  I  had  also  intended  drawing  attention  to  a 
corresponding  number  of  Acts  passed  by  the  same  Legislature — Coercion  Acts — with 
reference  to  Ireland. 

I  also,  my  Lords,  intended  drawing  attention  to  the  opposition — to  the  then  powerful 
opposition,  of  the  “  Times,”  to  all  these  efforts  of  Sharman  Crawford  and  his  colleagues, 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  tenant  farmers  in  Ireland,  and  I  wish  to  insist  upon  these 
facts  as  an  additional  argument  justifying  the  land  agitation  of  1879,  which,  I 
contend,  apart  from  my  own  share  therein,  was  the  inevitable  evolution  from  the 
Tenants’  League  or  Tenants’  Defence  Association.  I  wished  likewise  to  dwell  at  some 
length  upon  the  famine  period  of  1846  and  1847,  and  to  quote  from  unbiassed  authority 
the  effects  which  the  events  of  those  horrible  years  produced  upon  the  Irish  peasant 
mind,  especially  the  peasantry  of  Connaught,  where  the  famine  horrors  were  greatest. 
Your  Lordships  permitted  me  to  read  from  the  “  Times  ”  some  of  its  then  views  about 
Irish  landlords  and  their  conduct ;  and  this  to  some  extent  served  my  purpose.  I  then 
desired  to  call  attention  to  the  number  of  ejectment  processes  that  were  entered  in  the 
courts  of  Ireland  in  1879  and  1880,  so  as  to  show  how  widespread  were  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  eviction  in  the  early  days  of  the  Land  League.  I  wanted  to  show  that  in  those 
two  years,  1879-80,  there  was  an  increase  of  87  per  cent,  in  the  ejectments  entered  in 
the  courts,  over  the  average  number  for  the  25  years  previously.  I  then  came  to  the 
story  of  the  Irishtown  meetings ;  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  resolutions 
proposed  there,  read  a  selection  from  some  of  those  speeches ;  and  then,  with  your 
Lordships’  permission,  I  did  the  same  with  reference  to  the  three  great  meetings  which 
followed.  I  then  came  to  the  foundation  of  the  Laifd  League  in  Dublin  in  1879,  and 
your  Lordship  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  the  programme  so  drawu  up  and  adopted 
had  received  the  careful  attention  of  the  Court. 

Now,  my  Lord,  what  did  the  Land  League  propose  to  do,  in  order  to  effect  what 
O’Connor,  Crawford,  and  Butt  endeavoured  to  accomplish,  in  order  to  secure  the  tenant 
in  his  holding,  and  give  him  the  means  and  incentives  to  protect  himself  against 
agricultural  depression  or  famine.  The  “  Times  ”  says  in  its  charges  that  the  Land 
League  chiefs  “  based  their  movement  on  the  scheme  of  assassination  carefully 
“  collected  and  coolly  applied.”  This  charge,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  wras  not 
a  charge  of  constructive  legal  or  moral  responsibility  for  the  words  or  acts  of  sub¬ 
ordinates,  it  means  that  myself,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  others,  deliberately  selected  the 
instruments  of  organised  murder  and  outrage  and  sent  them  forth  to  assassinate 
certain  persons  as  the  means  by  which  we  were  to  obtain  our  political  end.  And  in 
O'Donnell  v.  Walter,  the  Attorney-General  elaborates  this  charge  at  page  194 ; 
he  says  : — 

“  There  are  volumes  of  evidence,  and  it  is  being  added  to  every  day,  to  show 
“  that  the  whole  organization  of  the  Land  League,  and  its  successor  the  National 
“  League,  depends  upon  a  system  of  intimidation  carried  out  by  the  most  brutal 
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“  means,  and  resting  ultimately  upon  the  sanction  of  murder.  The  Irish  Home 
“  Rule  Party  gloi7  in  being  the  iuventor  of  this  organisation,  and  openly  base 
“  their  appeals,  whether  of  the  weeding  or  of  the  menacing  kind,  upon  the 
“  knowledge  that  its  power  is  at  their  disposal.” 

And  again  at  page  197  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter  the  learned  Attorney  said : _ 

“  Murder  still  startles  the  casuist  and  the  doctrinaire,  and  we  charge  that 
the  Land  League  chiefs  based  their  movement  on  a  scheme  of  assassination  care- 
fully  collected  and  coolly  applied.  Be  the  ultimate  goal  of  these  men  what  it 
will,  they  aie  content  to  march  towards  it  m  company  with  murderers 
“  Murderers  provide  their  funds,  murderers  share  their  utmost  counsels^ 
“  murderers  have  gone  forth  from  the  League  offices  to  set  their  bloody  work 
afoot,  and  have  personally  returned  to  consult  constitutional  leaders  on  the 
“  advancement  of  the  cause.” 

( The  President.)  That  is  not  the  Attorney- General. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Read  by  the  Attorney-General  in  O’Donnell  v.  Walter. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  One  of  the  quotations. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Read  by  the  Attorney- General  and  adopted  by  him. 

(The  President.)  I  only  thought  you  read  it  as  part  of  the  Attorney-General’s 
observations — I  only  wanted  to  distinguish. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Precisely,  but  by  reason  of  reading  this  in  O’Donnell?).  Walter  the 
Attorney-General  adopted  this  indictment  as  the  views  of  the  “  Times.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  this  is  the  charge  made  by  the  “  Times  ”  against  the  Land  League 
leaders.  A  programme  of  that  kind  has  not  been  put  in  as  evidence  against  the  Land 
League  in  this  Court,  except  in  the  form  of  Piggott’s  forged  letters,  but  there  have 
been  programmes  of  the  Land  League  produced,  which  do  not  appear,  my  Lords,  to 
work  out  the  object  which  they  define  by  either  outrage,  murder,  or  assassination. 
The  programme  adopted  at  the  Mayo  Convention  in  August  1879,  the  one  agreed  upon 
and  formulated  by  the  conference  in  the  Imperial  Hotel  on  the  21st  of  the  following 
October,  that  which  Mr.  Parnell  laid  down  at  the  conference  in  the  New  York  Hotel 
on  the  13th  of  March  1880,  and  the  resolutions  and  platforms  which  affirmed  the  real 
Land  League  programme  of  October  at  all  the  conventions  held  in  America,  have  been 
put  in  here  by  the  defence  as  evidence.  But  there  is  another  and  a  more  important  one 
also  to  be  found  on  the  minute  of  this  inquiry,  which  I  could,  if  necessary,  read,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  organisation  which  the  “  Times  ”  so  grossly  libels,  proposed’  as 
early  as  April  1880,  a  plan  of  legal  or  parliamentary  reform  to  meet  the  crisis  in 
which  Ireland  was  then  placed.  This  programme  was  read,  I  believe,  by  Sir  Charles 
Russell  in  his  speech  to  your  Lordships.  I  think  it  was  again  read  during  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Parnell.  If  the  programme  is  not  in  your  Lordship’s  mind  I  would 
refer  to  it  and  read  it  again,  but  if  it  has  come,  as  I  am  sure  it  has,  under  your 
Lordship’s  notice,  I  simply  refer  to  it ;  it  is  at  page  3,698. 

(The  President.)  Just  let  me  look  at  it.  (The  volume  of  evidence  was  handed  to  his 
Lordship.)  Oh,  yes,  it  has  been  under  my  eye. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Your  Lordships  will  observe  that  in  that  programme  a  proposed 
scheme  of  parliamentary,  that  is,  legal  and  constitutional  reform,  was  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Parnell  and  others,  submitted  to  an  open  Land  League  Convention  of  the  30th 
April  1880,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention  representing  the  Nationalist 
following,  and  the  tenant  farmers  of  the  country. 

In  that  programme,  what  I  consider  a  very  generous,  and  a  too  generous,  offer  was 
made  to  the  landlords  of  Ireland.  It  was  proposed  that  their  interest  should  be 
purchased  out  by  the  State  at  the  rate  of  20  years,  of  the  then  Government  valuation, 
a  price  which  I  think  very  few  landlords  in  Ireland  would  refuse  at  the  present  day’ 
my  Lord.  Well,  I  maintain  that  this  programme,  taken  together  with  the  official 
documents  of  the  League  both  in  Ireland  and  America,  proved  what  is  the  real  purpose 
of  the  League  was— that  they  show  what  the  media  of  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League 
was,  in  order  to  bring  about  these  reforms,  and  that  that  document  published  to  the 
world  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  published  in  their  entirety,  answer  the  charges  made 
by  the  “  Times  ”  against  the  Land  League,  which  I  have  just  quoted  to  your  Lordships 
from  O’Donnell  v.  Walter.  ^ 

If  I  may  be  pardoned,  my  Lora,  for  a  play  upon  the  ugliest  word  in  the  English 
language,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  landlord  of  Ireland  would  have  no  objection  to 
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he  “murdered”  in  the  sense  of  this  Land  League  proposal,  by  obtaining  20  years 
purchase  of  the  Government  valuation  for  property  which  would  not  now  bring  10 

spirit  of  wlbcTh  this  programme  was  put  before  Ireland  in  April  1880  by  the 
Land  League  is  clearly  and  cogently  stated  by  Mr.  Parnell  m  the  speech  which  he 
delivered  at  the  Land  League  Conference  at  the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  at  which  the 
programme  was  fully  discussed,  and  unanimously  accepted  by  many  representative 
men  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  speech  will  be  found  at  page  270o  ,  it 
has  been  read  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  and,  I  think,  again  during  Mr.  Parnell  s  exami¬ 
nation,  and  I  shall  not  do  more  than  call  your  Lordships’  attention  to  where  it  is  to  be 

found 

0  This,  my  Lords,  is  how  the  “  Times  ”  at  that  period  commented  upon  the  proposals 
which  Mri  Parnell  was  then  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  the  public  and  upon 
Parliament.  I  quote  a  brief  leading  article  from  the  “  Times”  of  the  5th  of  the  first 

month  of  1880 : — 


“  The  authority  of  economists  of  financial  experts,  and  of  practical  men,  will 
“  not  be  outweighed  by  Mr.  Parnell's  declaration.  He  will  fail  to  rouse  American 
“  public  opinion  as  he  intends.  ‘  To  create  a  moral  force  on  Ireland’s  behalf,’ 

“  which  he  says  is  ‘  wanted  more  than  money,’  would  be  easy  and  effective  ;  if  the 
“  agitation  he  has  organised  were  directed  against  a  substantial  and  demonstrable 
“  grievance,  such  as  were  in  former  days  the  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 

“  or  even  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  of  the  minority,  as  a  State  establishment 
“  of  religion.  But  Mr.  Parnell  wishes  to  create  a  moral  force  in  the  United 
“  States  which  would  coerce  English  opinion  into  undertaking  a  gigantic  and 
“  costly  scheme  for  buying  out  the  Irish  landlords,  and  giving  the  tenants  the 
“  freehold  subject  to  State  mortgages.” 

My  Lords,  this  was  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  by  the  Land  League  in 
1880  and  denounced  by  the  “  Times”  ;  and  it  is  now  the  very  proposal,  put  forward  by 
the  present  Government,  for  the  solution  of  the  Irish  land  disturbances  and  the  Irish 
land  difficulty.  So  that  no  matter  how  moderate  or  how  practical  Irish  represen tatives 
have  been  with  reference  to  this  question,  they  always  had  to  meet  the  opposition,  the 
great  opposition,  of  the  London  “  Times,  — this  paper,  that  charges  us  here  with  making 
no  such  effort  as  those  I  have  referred  your  Lordships  to,  to  settle  this  great  and 
burnino-  grievance  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech  at  this  conference  in  Dublin,  when 
proposing  this  programme  in  Dublin,  shows  the  greatest  solicitude  for  the  protection 
of  that  class  of  small  tenant  farmers,  then  too  numerous  in  Ireland,  who  were  receiving 
the  largest  proportional  share  of  the  ejectment  processes,  which  I  drew  youi  Loidships 
attention  to  yesterday.  Mr.  Parnell’s  proposal  would  throw  the  shield  of  the  law 
round  these  humble  cabin  houses  until  such  time  as  the  Legislature  could  approach 
the  problem  of  the  final  solution  of  the  whole  agrarian  difficulty  in  Ii eland.  He  did 
not  propose  to  do  this  by  taking  from  the  landlords  rent  any  more  than  was  subse¬ 
quently  deducted  therefrom  by  the  law  of  the  land  iji  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act 
of  1881 ;  and,  my  Lords,  if  this  protection  were  offered  by  the  Government  in  the 
spring  of  1880,  when  the-Land  League  Conference  demanded  it,  in  the  name  of  justice, 
equity,  and  peace,  what  troubles  and  deeds  of  passion  and  blood  would  have  been 

averted  from  the  life  of  an  unhappy  country. 

Mr.  Parnell,  as  chief  of  the  Land  League,  did  not  allow  the  Rotunda  Conference,  or 
the  promulgation  of  its  proposals  on  the  rent  and  land  questions,  to  represent  all  which 
he  wras  called  upon  to  do  to  prevent  eviction  and  violence.  ^ 

Mr.  O’Connor  Power,  then  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Parnell  s,  was  deputed  by  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  Party  to  introduce  a  Bill  framed  upon  the  lines  of  the  resolution 
proposed  by  Mr.  Parnell  at  the  Rotunda  Conference,  and  to  some  extent  embodied  in 
the  Land  League  programme. 

The  Bill  only  proposed  to  deal  with  certain  tenancies  those  of  the  smaller  class 
belonging  to  the  people  suffering  most  from  the  depression  of  the  time,  and  singular 
but  significant  fact,  this  Bill  was  limited  in  the  area  of  application,  as  well  as  in  the 
amount  of  rental  to  be  affected  by  it.  It  was  intended  for  application  mainly  to  the 
counties  of  Mayo,  Galway,  Clare,  Kerry,  and  West  Cork,  those  very  counties  in  which 
nearly  all  the  outrages  occurred  subsequently  which  are  being  novr  investigated  by 
your  Lordships’  Court. 
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This  Bill,  so  limited  in  its  scope  and  application,  proposed  that,  upon  the  payment 
of  one-half  year’s  rent,  all  eviction  processes  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  should  be 
stayed  for  a  definite  period.  This  was  no  unreasonable  proposal  under  the  exceptional 
circumstances  of  the  time.  It  offered  the  landlord  what  was  a  fair  composition  on  the 
part  of  a  creditor  who  was  made  bankrupt  in  the  matter  of  rent,  through  the  operation 
of  bad  seasons  and  economic  causes,  over  which  he  most  certainly  could  not  exercise 
any  control.  The  proposal  was  also  made  in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  if  the  landlords 
of  Ireland,  and  their  then  friends  in  Parliament,  had  any  the  slightest  sympathy  with 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  tenants  of  Ireland,  or  any  sincere  desire  to  avert  trouble 
and  disorder,  they  would  have  accepted  Mr.  Parnell’s  proposal  and  quieted  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  thousands  of  their  tenantry  who  were  face  to  face  with  the  question  of 
eviction. 

On  the  25th  of  June  Mr.  O’Connor  Power  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
which  was  practically  the  Land  League  proposal  at  the  conference  of  Dublin  to  which 
I  have  already  referred.  He  explained  its  simple  provisions,  which  mainly  consisted 
in  a  proposed  repeal  of  the  9th  section  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  which  disentitled  a 
tenant  to  compensation  for  disturbance,  if  he  were  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent 
for  the  holding.  As  already  explained,  this  Bill  was  to  be  limited  to  certain  classes  of 
holdings  as  to  specified  districts.  The  Government  did  not  accept  of  the  Bill  as  intro¬ 
duced,  but  they  subsequently  embodied  the  principle  of  this  Land  League  measure  in 
the  Ministerial  Belief  Koi  Distress  Bill,  after  modifying  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  a  limited  extent. 

It  was  finally  taken  from  this  Bill,  which  met  with  some  opposition,  and  was 
brought  forward  on  behalf  of  the  Government  as  a  substantive  measure  under  the  title 
of  “  The  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,”  by  the  late  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster.  This  Bill  has  been  put  in  as  evidence  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  will  be  found  at 
page  3906.  It  has,  I  am  sure,  received  your  Lordships’  attention,  and  I  will  not 
therefore  read  it  as  I  intended  doing.  Mr.  Forster  in  introducing  this  Bill  used  some 
very  remarkable  words,  which  cannot  be  too  much  commended  for  their  candour  and 
wisdom  at  that  period.  These  words  have  been  quoted  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  at 
page  3677  of  the  Official  Minute,  and  I  suppose  your  Lordships  have  given  the  words 
due  attention. 

As  your  Lordships  are  aware,  this  measure  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  is  by  that  irresponsible  assembly  in  which  neither  the  tenants  of  Ireland,  nor  the 
industrial  classes  of  Great  Britain,  have  either  voice  or  influence,  This  Bill  for  the 
suspension  of  evictions,  under  certain  specified  conditions,  was  thrown  out  by  the  Irish 
landlords  and  their  British  territorial  brethren,  though  it  was  a  Government  proposal, 
and  had  been  sanctioned  and  voted  by  that  part  of  the  Legislature  which  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  peoples  of  these  three  countries.  No  less  a  personage  than  His 
Grace  of  Argyle  spoke  in  favour  of  such  a  law  being  passed  under  the  exceptional 
circumstances  of  the  period,  and  what  he  said  on  the  occasion  forms  so  pertinent  a 
comment  upon  the  events  then  and  previously  occurring  in  Ireland,  that  I  call  your 
Lordships’  attention  to  them.  They  are  found  at  page  3677  of  the  evidence. 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  evidence  for  the  defence  has  shown  by  statistics,  unhappily  only 
too  truly,  that  disturbance  and  outrage  became  alarmingly  prevalent  in  the  winter  of 
1880,  following  the  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  this  measure,  which  was  the 
outcome  of  both  Land  League  and  Government  and  House  of  Commons  combined, 
desire  to  avert  evictions,  and  remove  the  apprehension  of  them  from  the  popular  mind 
of  the  country,  and  by  so  doing  prevent  what  the  “  Times  ”  in  the  republished 
articles  of  1880  said  was  : — 

“  The  chief  source  of  all  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland,  namely,  evictions.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  “  Times”  of  1887,  on  the  other  hand,  charges,  that  these  and 
the  previous  and  subsequent  outrages  were  the  direct  result  of  the  action  of  the  Land 
League,  brought  about  by  the  speeches  and  the  deliberate  planning  of  the  leaders  of 
that  organisation.  One  of  the  charges  in  the  indictment  of  the  “  Times,”  at  page  73 
of  the  Blue  Book,  declares : — 

“  That  the  leaders  by  their  own  speeches  and  those  of  their  subordinates 
“  directly  incited  the  people  to  outrage,  and  took  no  step  by  speech  or  act  to 
“  prevent,  to  stop,  or  to  condemn  outrage.” 
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4nd  again  at  the  same  page  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter  the  learned  Attorney-General 
emphasises  this  charge  in  the  following  wcrds.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  is  quoting 
from  “  Pamellism  and  Crime  ”  or  whether  they  are  his  own  words  on  the  occasion,  but 
will  take  them  as  being  his  own  : — 

“  On  not  one  single  occasion  do  we  find  the  slightest  speech,  or  one  single 
“  expression,  directed  to  diverting  the  minds  of  the  people  from  outrage,  to 
“  diverting  them  from  the  acts  which  certainly  followed,  and  to  the  knowledge  of 
“  these  men  followed.” 

And  again  with  further  forensic  emphasis  the  learned  Attorney-General  says,  at 
page  74  of  the  same  Blue  Book : — 

“  During  the  whole  period  of  these  years — from  1879  to  1887 — there  is  not, 
so  far  as  I  know,  one  solitary  speech  amongst  the  thousands  delivered  in  which 
“  any  one  of  these  men  deprecated  the  outrages  which  were  undoubtedly  going 

“  cn.” 

My  Lords,  more  specific  and  unqualified  charges  and .  assertions  could  not  be  put  in 
words  than  these,  repeated  as  they  are  twice  or  three  times  in  the  same  statement,  in 
order,  I  presume,  that  the  charge  should  be  as  clear  and  as  complete  as  the  English 

language  could  make  it. 

Well  my  Lords,  I  might  if  I  chose,  fa’l  back  upon  the  tact.cs  of  old  logicians, 
sometimes  employed  I  believe  by  pleading  lawyers,  and  claim  that  if  I  could  demon¬ 
strate  the  negative  of  the  “  Times’  ”  major  proposition,  by  showing  that  one  speaker 
had  made  one  speech  in  the  Land  League  condemning  outrage,  I  would  succeed  m 
disposing  of  such  a  charge  as  is  contained  in  the  quotations  from  the  indictment.  But 
I  will  ' not  confine  myself  to  evidence  so  narrow  as  that ;  I  will  not  rely  upon  one 
speech  “  out  of  thousands,”  as  the  evidence  given  by  witnesses  for  the  defence  already 
disposes  of  this  matter,  but  I  propose  to  deal  with  this  charge  of  the  “Times  ”  by 
evidence  which  will  require  a  double  magnifying  glass  on  the  part  of  Sir  Henry  James 
to  find  it  when  I  have  done  with  it.  I  shall  multiply  proof  upon  proof  out  of  the 
Attorney-General’s  “  thousands  of  speeches  ”  to  demonstrate  that  whoever  made  up  his 
brief  and  put  these  words  into  his  mouth  was  wilfully  misleading  him  when  he  was 
betrayed  into  those  assertions  in  O’Donnell  v.  Walter.  Nearly  all  our  witnesses 
have  testified— those  at  least  who  gave  evidence  as  to  speeches— that  it  invariably 
happened  that  the  chairman  or  some  speaker  at  every  Land  League  meeting  denounced 
outrage  more  or  less,  and  warned  the  people  against  their  commission.  Even  the 
«  Times’  ”  witnesses — and  most  important  ones  too  in  this  connexion — have  corroborated 
our  testimony,  and  disproved  the  charge  with  which  I  am  now  dealing.  The  first 
witness  called  for  the  “  Times  ”  in  this  inquiry  was  Constable  Bernard  O’Mally,  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  He  was  an  official  shorthand  writer  for  the  Government 
in  Ireland.  He  gave  evidence  as  to  certain  speeches  made  at  the  Miltown  and  Shrule 
meetings — the  Miltown  meeting  of  1880,  and  the  Shrule  meeting  which  occurred 
about  the  same  time.  I  addressed  both  of  these  meetings,  but  Constable  0  Mally  did 
not  produce,  nor  was  he  asked  to  produce,  a  word  of  what  I  said  at  either  place,  but 
he  did  more  or  less  produce  and  read  in  full  speeches  made  at  these  two  meetings  by 
P.  J.  Gordon,  Scrab  Nally,  Martin  O’Halloran,  and  other  celebrated  men,  whose  views 
were  doubtless  more  important  to  the  “  Times  ”  than  mine. 

The  next  witness  called  by  the  “Times”  in  reference  to  speeches  was  Constable 
Irwin ;  he  also  had  reported  some  speeches  of  mine,  but  he  was  not  asked  by  the 
«  Times”  to  read  or  produce  them  before  your  Lordships. 

At  page  446  of  the  Official  Minute  he  gives  the  following  replies  to  Mr.  Healy’s 

cross-examination : — 

“  (Q.)  Can  you  give  any  idea  to  their  Lordships— rough  idea— how  many 
“  meetings  were  held  in  the  year  1879  ? — (A.)  There  were  some  hundreds,  I  think, 
“  (Q.)  1880? — (A.)  There  were  a  good  many  held  in  1880.  (Q.)  Would  you  say 

“  thousands '?— (A.)  Well,  I  would  say  hundreds.  (Q.)  Would  you  say  thousands  ? 
“  — ^1.)  Well,  I  cannot  say  thousands.  I  cannot,  on  my  oath,  say  thousands. 
“  (Q.)  Were  not  there  thousands  of  branches  of  the  Land  League  ?  (A.)  I  am 

“  counting  public  meetings.  ( Q- )  I  will  take  everything.  AN  ere  not  there 
“  thousands  of  branches  of  the  League  ? — (A.)  \es,  (Q.)  Did  not  they  meet 
“  fortnightly? — (A.)  I  believe  so;  some  weekly,  some  fortnightly.  (Q.)  AA’ere 
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“  not  the  proceedings  public,  and  published  in  all  the  newspapers  ?— (A.)  In  some 
cases,  I  believe.  ( Q .)  I  will  take  as  a  general  rule.  Give  your  evidence? — 
“  (^-)  1  saw  reports  in  the  papers  myself ;  but  I  am  not  aware  otherwise.  I  have 
“  no  other  knowledge  except  what  I  saw  in  the  papers,  (y.)  So  far  as  your 
“  experience  went,  were  the  proceedings  at  these  meetings  not  known  to  every- 
“  body?— (4.)  To  everyone  who  went  in  — the  public  — that  is,  people  who 
attended.  1  know  the  police  attended  in  some  cases  in  the  beginning,  and  I 
think  they  were  refused  admittance  then  at  many  places.  ( Q .)  How  many 
meetings  would  you  say  were  held  from  start  to  finish  of  this  movement — would 
“  you  say  there  were  20,000  meetings  held  ?— (A.)  I  would  not.  (Q.)  Well,  give 
“  y°ur  estimate  ?— (A.)  Do  you  include  League  branches  and  all.  (Q.)  I  will  take 
“  your  answer  in  the  way  you  give  it  ? — (A.)  If  you  include  League  branches,  the 
“  meetings  of  the  branches  weekly  and  fortnightly,  there  must  have  been  thousands. 
“  (Q.)  Tens  of  thousands  ?— (A.)  Well,  I  would  say  so.  That  is  the  local 
branches  and  all.  (Q.)  You  would  say  there  were  tens  of  thousands  almost? — 
(A)  I  would  say  there  were  ten  thousand  meetings,  that  is,  all  the  branches 
“  included.” 

Now,  that  is,  my  Lord,  to  prove  the  number — the  very  large  number — of  meetings,  and 
the  large  number  of  speeches  delivered,  to  prove  it  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  “  Times' " 
witness,  and  in  order  to  point  out  by-and-by,  as  I  shall,  to  your  Lordship  that  the 
number  of  speeches  relied  upon  here  did  not  go  beyond  306.  At  page  442,  in  reply  to 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  the  same  witness  makes  these  admissions : — 

“  (Q*)  Now,  we  will  have  the  speeches  referred  to  later  in  extenso ;  but  my 
“  Lords  will  allow  me  to  put  this  general  question.  At  many  of  the  meetings — I 
“  will  not  say  all  for  the  moment — but  at  many  of  the  meetings  were  there  not 
“  speeches  enjoining  patience  upon  the  people? — (A.)  At  some  of  them.  (Q.)  Do 
“  you  not  adopt  my  phrase  ? — (A.)  I  can  speak  to  only  those  I  was  at  myself. 
“  ( Q- )  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  those  you  were  at  yourself? — ( A .)  I  heard 
“  clergymen  enjoining  on  the  people  to  keep  quiet.  (Q.)  To  keep  patient?— 
“  (A.)  To  keep  quiet.  (Q.)  I  used  the  words  ‘  many  of  them,’  and  you  said  ‘  at 
“  some  of  them.’  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  not  at  many  of  those  that  you 
"  yourself  reported  ?— (A.)  Well,  if  you  take  all  the  meetings  I  reported  I  would 
say  a  good  many.  (Q.)  Taking  all  the  meetings  you  reported,  at  a  good  many 
“  of  them  the  speakers  enjoined  patience  upon  the  people? — (A.)  Patience,  and  to 
“  keep  quiet.  ( Q .)  And  have  you  noticed  in  the  later  speeches  beginning  from 
“  about  1881,  1882,  and  1883,  that  they  have  urged  the  people  to  rely  upon  the 
“  efforts  of  their  own  leaders  to  secure  benefits  from  Parliament  for  their  relief  ? 
“  — (A.)  That  was  the  general  tone  of  the  speeches  of  the  members  of  Parlia- 
“  ment — the  general  tone  except  at  some  meetings,  you  know — some  meetings, 

“  I  do  not  not  say  all  meetings,  Sir  Charles ;  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with 
44  that. 

Then,  my  Lords,  with  reference  to  Scrab  Nally,  the  following  questions  were  put  by 
Sir  Charles  Russell  at  question  1319  : — 

“  I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever  encountered  the  celebrated,  as  the 
“  Attorney-General  has  now  made  him,  Scrab  Nally  ?— (A.)  I  did  not,  but  I  saw 
“  him.  ( Q .)  Do  you  know  he  is  a  joke  in  the  country  in  which  he  lives  ? — (A.) 

“  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  wild  man.” 

And  then  at  question  1323  the  same  witness  says  with  reference  to  Nally  : — 

“  Well,  I  do  not  think  any  calm,  reflecting  person  would  attach  much 
44  importance  to  him.” 

And  this  is  the  orator  who  is  reported  fully  by  Constable  Bernard  O’Malley  at  meetings 
where  I,  spoke,  and  yet  the  vapourings  of  this  wild  man,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
“  Times”  witness,  were  deemed  of  more  importance  to  the  purpose  of  the  Government 
in  Ireland  and  the  purpose  of  the  4 4  Times  ”  here  than  what  I  said  on  those  occasions. 

Well,  I  had  intended  drawing  your  Lordships’  attention  to  answers  given  by  the 
same  witness  to  me  at  page  451,  but  I  take  it  that  what  I  have  already  quoted  from 
his  evidence  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  In  this  manner,  my  Lord,  the  44  Times  ” 
Government  witness  answers  the  44  Times  ”  charge,  that  not  on  one  single  occasion  do 
we  And  the  slightest  speech  or  single  expression  directed  to  diverting  the  minds  of  the 
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DeoDle  from  outrage.  Then,  my  Lords,  we  have  Constable  Bernard  O’Malley  again 
recalled  to  give  evidence  about  the  speeches  of  the  same  important  gentleman, 

P  J  Gordon  and  one  speech  from  John  Hanley,  and  no  less  than  10  pages  of  the 
official  note  are  taken  up  with  the  speeches  of  these  two  eminent  statesmen,  six  lines 
of  whose  combined  utterances  on  these  occasions  never  appeared  in  the  Freeman  s 
Journal  ”  or  probably  in  any  other  place,  except  m  Constable  0  Malley  s  phonetic 

museum  of  oratorical  curiosities.  .  .  ,  •, 

But  mv  Lord,  this  constable  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  entrance  into  the  witness 

box  makes  some  highly  interesting  admissions  in  reply  to  the  questions  put  by  bir 
Charles  Russell  at  page  464  and  following  pages,  to  which  I  will  direct  your  Lordship  s 
attention.  At  question  1635,  on  page  464,  it  says : 

“  But  did  you  gather  from  the  speeches  that  the  speakers  were  apprehending 
«  difficulty  in  opposition  to  them  from  the  Fenians  ?— (A.)  Yes  from  the  speeches 
“  I  did  *  *  *  *  *  *  (Q.)  Was  there  a  Father  Eglmgton  who 

“  spoke  at  that  meeting  ?  ” 

That  is  the  Abbeyknockmoy  meeting,  my  Lord. 

“  (A  )  There  was.  (Q.)  Have  you  a  transcript  of  his  speech?  (A.)  I  have 
“  not  the  transcript.  (Q.)  Why  not?— (A.)  Because  I  was  not  told  to  transcribe 
“  only  Gordon’s  and  Hanley’s  speech.” 

In  other  words,  my  Lord,  Father  Eglington,  who  presided  on  that  occasion,  strongly 
and  unequivocally  denounced  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres;  the  Government 
reporter  who  was  sent  there  to  report  the  speeches  deliberately  omitted  reporting 
what  Father  Eglington  said,  and  paid  all  attention  to  the  nonsensical  utterances  of  the 
Mr.  Hanley’s,  and  the  Mr.  Gordon’s,  and  the  Mr.  Scrab  Nally  s.  Question  1648, 

page  645,  brings  this  out  very  strongly 

“  Now  I  must  ask  you,  as  this  speech  is  coming,  did  not  Father  Eglington 
“  at  that  meeting,  held  on  the  3rd  of  October  1880,  denounce  the  murder  of  Lord 
“  Montmorres  ? — (A.)  He  did.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  that  He  did 
“  and  by  name  too.  (Q.)  You  were  not  asked  to  transcribe  that .  (A.)  No 

'  «  person  told  me  what  to  transcribe,  but  I  understood  these  two  speeches  were  all 

'  that  were  wanted  for  that  meeting. 


These  are  the  speeches  of  Hanley  and  the  speech  of  somebody  else  equally  in¬ 
significant.  Then,  my  Lords,  at  page  468  O’Malley  answers  Mr.  Rexd  as  follows. 
It  is  one  or  two  questions  only.  Question  1713,  page  468 : 

“  (0)  On  most  of  these  occasions  were  there  the  parish  priest  or  the  clergy 
..  on  the  platform  ?— (4.)  Oh,  most  of  them  ;  yes.  («.)  A  number  of  priests 
“  yerv  often,  is  it  not  so?— (A.)  Sometimes— very  often ;  sometimes  there 
<>  used  to  be  a  good  many,  nine  or  ten  of  them  often,  according  to  the  place. 
“  (Q.)  On  the  platform  ?— (4.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Is  not  it  the  case  that  at  most  of  these 
“  meetings  there  were  denunciations  of  crime  and  outrage  .  (A.)  It  is  as  a  ru  e. 

“  That  is  the  rule.  (Q.)  By  the  priests  and  other  speakers  ?—(A.)  By  the  priests 
“  and  other  speakers.  (Q.)  Exhortations  to  the  people  to  be  patient  and  quiet 
“  and  so  forth  ? — (A.)  Telling  them  to  commit  no  crime ;  it  would  injure  their 
“  cause  to  commit  crime.  (Q.)  To  commit  no  crime,  and  they  would  injure  their 
“  cause  by  doing  so?— (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  In  regard  to  these  meetings  you  attended, 
“  I  do  not  expect  you  to  be  able  to  record  in  exact  numbers  ;  but  a  great  many 
“  meetings,  I  believe,  were  held  in  1882,  1883, 1884,  were  there  not  ?— (A.)  Yes. 

Then  on  page  469  Bernard  O’Malley  also  puts  on  record  his  opinion  of  “  Scrab  ” 
Nally,  and  he  says  in  answer  to  question  1731,  “  He  was  just  what  I  would  call  a  free 
lance  at  a  meeting-”  Then  in  answer  to  the  next  question  the  witness  said,  He  used 
to  get  up  on  his  own  account.”  Now,  my  Lord,  here  we  have  m  the  plainest  possible 
language  from  both  Irwin  and  O’Malley,  but  especially  from  0  Malley  a  refutation  of 
the  “Times”  charge,  such  as  I  have  read  out  to  your  Lordship,  that  at  no  meeting  of 
the  Land  League  did  anyone  denounce  outrage  or  warn  the  people  against  crime 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  will  leave  the  “  Times  witness,  and  I  will  refer  to  the 
“  Freeman’s  Journal,”  the  leading  daily  paper  m  Ireland,  and  the  one  which  reporte si 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Land  League  meetings  and  speeches.  It  was  one  of  the  papers 
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included  in  the  particulars  through  which  we  are  charged  with  disseminating  speeches 
inciting  to  the  commission  of  outrage,  &c.,  and  I  may  as  well  tell  your  Lordships  at 
once  the  extent  of  what  I  propose  to  do  in  this  respect.  I  have  gone  over  the  reports 
of  hundreds  of  Land  League  meetings  from  Irishtown  down  to  1886  or  1887,  and  I 
propose  to  read  from  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  speeches  delivered  every  year  by  nearly 
all  the  persons  charged  here,  and  by  priests  and  others  who  presided  at  Land  League 
meetings,  with  a  view  of  convincing  your  Lordships  and  the  outside  world  that  have 
read  the  charges  of  the  “  Times  ”  against  us  that  there  is  no  grosser  and  more  unjust 
charge  in  the  whole  indictment  of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  than  this,  which  says 
that  no  Land  League  speeches  were  delivered,  or  the  leaders  never  spoke  in  Ireland 
to  dissuade  the  people  from  outrage  and  crime.  It  will  be  for  me  a  heavy  task, 
but  I  would  appeal  to  your  Lordships  in  the  interests  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  that 
I  represent  here — I  would  appeal  in  behalf  of  hundreds  of  men  who  are  not  charged 
here,  but  who  took  part  in  the  Land  League  movement,  and  I  would  appeal  also 
earnestly  in  behalf  of  my  country  that  has  been  stigmatized  by  the  “Times”  as  a 
country  of  assassins — to  be  allowed  to  read  extracts,  numbers  of  extracts,  from  these 
speeches  at  these  meetings.  I  will  give  the  date  of  the  meeting ;  I  will  give  the  date 
of  the  “Freeman’s  Journal”  in  which  it  is  reported  ;  I  will  give  the  name  of  the 
speaker,  and  will  give  copies  of  the  speeches  in  full  to  Sir  Henry  James,  or  at  least  I  will 
give  copies  of  all  the  speeches  of  1879  and  1880.  I  have  them  here  in  a  volume,  but 
the  speeches  of  1882,  1883,  1884,  1885,  and  1886  I  have  not  in  full. 

I  know,  my  Lords,  that  it  will  be  inflicting  a  good  deal  of  my  voice  upon  this  Court, 
and  I  assure  your  Lordship  if  I  could  consult  my  own  health  and  my  own  wish  I  would 
save  the  Court  and  myself  from  this  trouble,  but  I  feel  that  next  to  the  infamous  charge 
contained  in  the  forged  letters,  no  charge  has  been  made  against  me  or  against  the 
Land  League,  or  against  Ireland,  so  grave  from  my  point  of  view  as  those  which  were 
repeated  by  the  Attorney-General  in  the  plainest  possible  language,  where  he  said  that 
not  one  single  speech  had  been  delivered  by  the  people  charged,  and  that  we  had  made 
no  effort  in  Ireland  to  dissuade  the  people  from  outrage  and  crime.  I,  yesterday,  in 
obedience  to  your  Lordship’s  wish,  sacrificed  a  great  deal  of  what  I  intended  saying, 
but  I  recognised  that  your  Lordship  was  quite  right  and  I  do  not  complain  about  that, 
but  I  would  ask,  for  the  reasons  I  have  advanced,  that  I  be  permitted  to  give  the  coni' 
pletest  possible  refutation  to  this  charge  of  the  “  Times.” 

(The  President.)  Do  you  mean  that  you  want  to  add  to  those  reports  of  speeches 
which  have  been  given  in  evidence  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  do,  my  Lord. 

( The  President.)  Well,  you  know,  in  strictness  the  evidence  on  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cluded  ;  but  as  you  have  seen  I  have  not  stopped  you,  and  you  have  been  reading  a 
great  deal  which  has  not  been  given  in  evidence.  I  must  ask  you  not  to  carry  this 
further  than  is  necessary.  I  mean,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  every  speech. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Ob,  no,  my  Lord  ;  I  do  not  intend  to  do. 

(The  President.)  Then  I  shall  not  stop  you,  but  I  hope  you  will  limit  the  number  as 
much  as  possible.  You  speak  as  though  you  were  going  to  read  hundreds  of  them. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  No,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  think  I  will  go  so  far  as  hundreds,  and  even 
those  I  intended  to  read  will  be  confined  to  short  extracts  from  the  speeches.  I  would 
not  think  of  inflicting  all  the  speeches. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  There  is  one  difficulty.  Of  course,  so  far  as  Mr.  Davitt  is 
concerned,  I,  so  far  as  I  am  allowed,  concur  in  your  Lordship  allowing  him  to  make 
any  statement  he  wishes  with  reference  to  himself,  but  I  understand  the  speeches  he 
has  indicated  are  delivered  by  other  persons  charged.  They  purported  to  produce  the 
principal  of  their  speeches,  Mr.  Reid  producing  them  on  the  instructions  given.  I 
think  the  particular  paper  in  that  case  was  the  “  Cork  Herald.”  It  was  found  on 
examination  the  extracts  so  supplied  were  so  qualified  by  the  context  that  they  had  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  could  not  be  put  in.  They  were  not  trustworthy;  and,  although  I 
say  again  as  far  as  Mr.  Davitt  is  concerned,  I  think  it  will  turn  out  his  position  in 
regard  to  these  speeches  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  other  persons  charged,  it  is 
a  rather  serious  task  for  him  at  the  present  moment  to  attempt  to  put  in  a  number  of 
speeches  on  behalf  of  other  persons  charged  which  for  all  I  know  may  require  much 
further  investigation  and  examination  of  the  rest  of  the  speech  to  see  how  far  the 
particular  passage  .is  qualified.  I  only  mention  it  to  your  Lordship,  not  in  any  way  as 
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desiring  to  affect  your  Lordships’  judgment,  but  to  point  out  the  difficulty  we  may  be 
^President.)  There  is  a  very 

r  £32  5  1-  -ir  summary  of  its  whole 

C°?TW)  But,  my  Lord, 

appeared  in  the  “Freemans  Journal  It  «one  rtU*n  ^  ^  the  i. Freeman’s 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Tfe  h  Winning  objected  to  that.  It  is  one  of  the 

Journal.”  Sir  Charles  Bussell  from  the  begmnmg  obj< act  ^  Qrgan  &&  League. 

papers  we  have  not  been  allowed  o  q  particular  report  of  a  speech  Mr.  Davitt 

I  am  not  saying  that  with  reference  t  7  P  ob-ect£n  on  the  ground  that  the 

SSSJTteSS  A&: 

£X  sy£3  *“ ..  .m  -  —  - 

the  representative  organ  of  the  League.  particulars  served  upon  me  I  am 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  All  I  know,  my  Lord  is  that  in  the  particulars  £  literature 

charged  with  the  publication  and  "naLon^of  m>wspa per  ^ 

inciting  to  and  approving  o  e  "World the  “Chicago  Citizen,  the 

cotting,  and  intimidation  particularly  the  Irish -Worm, ,  „  j  should  have 

“  Boston  Pilot,”  the  “  Reman  s Journal  arffij * Times  ”  has  done  and 
thought  that  Counsel  representing  the  1 ■  »  Treland  would  at  least  allow  me  the 

said  and  failed  to  prove  against  the jP»gerf  "nd71he  name  of  those  who  join 
privilege  of  refuting,  m  the  name  of  the  people  or  ire  ^  L  .  tbe  ..  Times.” 

the  League,  the  indiscriminate  charge  m  g  ^  t^e  objection,  but  the 

(The  President.)  Yes,  that  is  quite  p  *  d  j  sbould  not  strictly  limit 

objection  is  that  the  time  ^outo  put  in  a  good  deal  of  evidence  which  was 

youonthatground  I  have  allowed  yonmto  putt  ^  g^  ^  necessity  of 

“L£Tg  rthe^eTepoll^  ^Jobes  that  you  now  propose  to  give.  It  would  be 

mPfto°un»d,  your  Lordship,  that  this  would  entail  more  labour 
upon  the  “  Times  ”  or  more  labour  upon  the  Court. 

(The  President.)  On  both.  Tf  T  cannot  do  this,  of  course  I  simply 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Well,  I  have  made  my  app  •  ^  injustice  to  this  movement, 

put  that  part  of  my  speech  on  one  si  e  ’  whicll  w0Jked  for  assassination  and 

which  is  stigmatised  as  a  movem  movement  of  the  people  of  Ireland 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  There  are  a  few  from  the  insn  w  ona,  ’ 

^(The  President.)  The  “  Irish  World,”  how  does own  speeches  in  the 
(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  have  failed  in  many  1  ■  ]|ot  get  at  the  “Freeman’s 

“  Freeman’s  Journal.”  I  have  been  in  P™0£’fi.  f  tbe  « IrishVorld,”  and  in  that 

^mT speeSir 

?*£ £  S'and  then  it  would 

these  extracts 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Mr.  Davitt  nas  iramsaj 
come  from  the  “  Irish  W orld. 

!£  TktSKSS » SUSUK  23 

~  ■  fsvr " " “  “ 

should  look  at  the  paper  and  see  what  was  published. 
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(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  understood  the  object  of  the  “  Times  ”  here  was  to  assist  your  Lord- 
ships  to  get  at  the  facts. 

(The  President.)  But  then  you  must  remember,  Mr.  Davitt,  that  we  from  the  very 
earliest  announced  our  intention  of  conducting  this  case  upon  the  lines  of  an  ordinary 
judicial  investigation,  and  that,  therefore,  prescribed  certain  rules  for  us,  and  1  have 
indicated  to  you  what  the  difficulty  is.  It  would  really  be  re-opening  a  large  branch 
of  evidence  and  take  considerable  time  to  compare  these  reports  which  you  propose  to 
put  in. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Yes,  I  am  perfectly  aware  what  your  Lordship’s  position  is  here,  and 
I  would  be  very  sorry  to  make  it  more  irksome  or  more  laborious ;  but  lam  also  aware, 
and  I  think  your  Lordship  has  on  one  occasion  acknowledged  the  fact,  that  there  is  an 
outside  public  opinion  that  has  been  watching  these  proceedings,  and  that  will  ulti¬ 
mately  have  to  pronounce  upon  your  Lordships’  report,  and  I  told  your  Lordships  in 
the  beginning  of  my  observations  that  this  indictment  which  I  am  endeavouring  to 
answer  was  purely  a  political  indictment  made  for  a  political  purpose,  made  to  prejudice 
the  voters  of  Great  Britain  against  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues,  and  now  the 
“  Times  ”  has  not  the  manliness  to  allow  me - 

(The  President.)  No,  no.  You  must  not  say  that. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Well,  I  am  speaking  about  the  “  Times.” 

(The  President.)  No,  but  I  must  not  allow  you  to  make  observations  of  that  kind. 
There  is  no  question  of  manliness  in  it.  The  question  is,  what  is  the  law  that  is  to 
guide  us.  I  have  been  very  anxious  indeed  to  be  as  indulgent  to  you  as  possible. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Very  well,  my  Lord.  I  will  take  that  as  an  indication  that  I  am  not  to 
refute  this  charge  to  the  extent  I  had  intended. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  So  far  as  Mr.  Davitt’s  own  speeches  are  concerned,  might  it 
not  be  done. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  shall  not  read  any  of  them,  my  Lord. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Why  do  not  you  take  your  own  speeches,  Mr.  Davitt. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  No,  I  will  pass  it  by.  It  is  all  right. 

(The  President.)  Mr.  Davitt,  we  have  considered  this  matter,  and  you  will  of  course 
remember  that  the  case  has  hitherto  been  conducted  by  Counsel  of  the  highest  position 
in  the  profession,  and  who,  no  doubt,  have  done  everything  they  thought  it  was  right 
to  do,  and  they  have  given  evidence  to  the  effect  which  you  are  now  submitting  to  us, 
and  I  should  have  thought  that  you  might  have  relied  upon  what  they  had  done  ;  but 
we  recognise  the  fact  that  you  have  assumed  an  independent  position  throughout  the 
inquiry,  and  have  conducted  the  case  on  your  behalf  for  yourself — as  to  which  I  must 
say  that  I  do  not  think  the  case  has  suffered  from  that  fact — but  you  have  allowed  the 
strictly  proper  opportunity  to  go  by  for  introducing  these  reports  of  speeches  that  you 
now  desire  to  call  to  our  attention.  But  we  feel  so  strongly  that  we  ought  not  to 
exclude  from  our  consideration  what  is  undoubtedly  relevant  if  it  had  been  tendered  at 
the  right  time,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  inconvenience  which  it  will  impose  upon 
us  and  upon  others,  we  will  allow  you  to  read  these  extracts.  But  it  will  be  necessary, 
of  course,  that  there  should  be  an  opportunity  given  for  the  Attorney-General  to 
verify  them  in  order  that  observations  may  be  made  upon  them  and  any  qualifying 
passages  also  called  to  our  attention.  You  are  going  to  refer  to  the  sources  of  your 
information  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Precisely. 

(The  President.)  And,  of  course,  there  must  be  an  opportunity  afforded  to  the 
Attorney- General  of  referring  to  those  sources  in  order  to  see  what  qualifications  there 
may  be  to  a  speech  itself  in  other  parts  of  the  paper.  Therefore,  I  leave  it  in  your 
hands  to  make  use  of  such  parts  of  these  reports  as  you  think  will  be  useful  to  your 
case. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Thank  you,  my  Lord.  I  feel,  of  course,  the  concession  which  your 
Lordship  has  made,  and  I  feel  called  upon  to  make  a  concession  which  is  this ;  instead 
of  reading  from  this  mass  of  speeches,  I  will  mention  the  meeting  and  the  date  at 
which  a  denunciation  of  outrage  took  place. 

(The  President.)  Now  we  have  gone  so  far,  I  would  rather  that  you  should  read 
them.  It  would  really  involve  us  in  more  ti  ouble.  I  would  rather  hear  now  what 
passages  you  have  selected. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Very  well. 
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{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  In  order  of  date,  I  hope,  Mr.  Davitt  ? 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  Yes,  in  order  of  date.  I  hope  I  shall  not,  in  consideration  for  my  own 
voice  and  for  the  Court,  inflict  them  all  upon  your  Lordships.  I  had  intended  quoting 
from  the  speech  of  Mr.  M.  M.  O’Sullivan  at  the  Irishtown  meeting,  but  I  quoted  it  in 
another  connexion  yesterday,  I  think.  Therefore  that  is  unnecessary.  I  have  a  report 
of  the  whole  Irishtown  meeting  here  which  I  will  hand  with  pleasure  to  Sir  Henry 
James. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Give  me  the  date  of  the  report,  please  ? 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  20th  April  1875.  The  “  Connaught  Telegraph.” 

The  next  meeting  was  Claremorris,  and  I  quote  in  another  connexion.  I  read  what 
Canon  Bourke  said  in  another  connexion  yesterday. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  I  have  no  right  to  ask  any  favour,  nor  do  I  wish 
it,  but  as  I  find  this  was  printed  as  far  back  as  1880  by  Mr.  Y.  B.  Dillon,  of  7,  Rutland 
Square.  It  does  occur  to  me  if  there  was  an  unmutilated  copy  it  might  be  a  saving  of 
expense.  Possibly  Mr.  Davitt  will  inquire  whether  it  can  be  obtained. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  I  shall  wire  to  Dublin  to-night. 

{The  President.)  Printed  when? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Michaelmas  1880. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  My  extracts  are  taken  from  that  book.  It  puts  the  speeches  in  a 
compendious  form.  In  subsequent  years,  of  course,  I  got  the  extracts  from  other 
sources,  from  the  “  Preeman’s  Journal  ” ;  but  these  speeches  were  all  gone  over,  as 
your  Lordships  are  probably  aware,  in  the  State  trials  in  Dublin. 

{The  President.)  Of  course  many  of  them  were. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  Not  all  of  them. 

{The  President.)  They  did  not  go  then  as  far  as  you  desire  to  go  now.  That  case 
took  21  days. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  I  do  not  think  I  shall  trespass  too  much  on  your  Lordship’s  kindness. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Might  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  ask  one  question.  I  do  not 
wish  to  interfere  except  to  keep  the  matter  straight.  May  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  ask 
whether  these  passages  have  been  identified  with  the  paper  which  they  purport  to  come 
from  ? 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  No ;  I  candidly  say  I  have  not  compared  them  with  the  “  Freeman’s 
Journal”  of  that  date.  These  speeches  were  gone  over  and  carefully  compared  at  that 
time  in  a  trial  somewhat  similar  to  this. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  do  not  think  they  were  given  in  evidence  at  all.  They 
were  never  given  in  evidence  at  all. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  Well,  if  the  Attorney-General  thinks  it  unfair,  I  do  not  want  to  insist 
upon  it. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  never  used  such  an  expression  at  all.  I  only  wish  to  guide 
myself  as  I  go  along,  please. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  Of  course  it  has  been  very  heavy  work  for  me.  I  have  had  no 
assistance  from  a  lawyer  or  anybody.  I  have  gone  through  this  whole  case  myself, 
and  I  have  had  to  avail  myself  of  the  publication  of  those  speeches  in  that  form  in 
1880. 

“  At  a  tenant  right  meeting  at  Ballinrobe,  on  October  6th,  1879.” 

{The  President.)  What  do  you  get  that  from? 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  From  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ” — taken  from  this  volume  which,  of 
course,  is  printed  from  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.”  I  am  afraid  if  it  takes  this  time, 
my  Lord,  it  will  be  a  rather  heavy  ordeal  for  the  Court. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  not  in  this  book  at  all — at  least,  I  cannot  put  my 
hand  upon  it. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  Well,  my  Lord,  to  save  trouble  and  time — for  evidently  this  will  go  on 
for  a  fortnight  at  this  rate  if  there  is  to  be  a  reference — to  save  time  and  to  save  myself, 
I  will  put  these  speeches  on  one  side  and  deal  with  my  own  only.  They  are  not  very 
numerous.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  your  Lordships  to  imagine  that  I  have  taken 
anything  from  that  book  or  from  any  paper  that  has  not  been  found  in  the  “  Freeman’s 
Journal  ”  on  the  date  that  I  give  for  the  meeting. 

{The  President.)  No;  nobody  suggests  that. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  make  no  such  suggestion,  Mr.  Davitt. 
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(Mr  Davitt.)  Very  well ;  I  see  it  would  take  at  least  a  week  at  this  rate  to  go  over 
these  speeches.  Therefore  I  shall  deal  with  my  own.  I  do  not  suppose  there  will  be 

any  difficulty  in  tracing  those.  ,  10,n.,  t  Q7Q 

This  is  my  own  speech  at  Armaghdown  on  the  12th  October  1879. 

(The  President.)  Where  do  you  get  this  from? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  It  is  from  this  source.  Of  course  I  only  give  the  one  extract . 

“  The  highest  duty  imposed  upon  man  by  his  Creator  is  to  sustain  and 
“  preserve  the  life  of  himself  and  his  offspring.  The  greatest  crime  he  can 
“  commit  is  to  deprive  another  of  the  existence  which  is  so  precious  m  himself, 

“  and  whether  that  law  of  God  is  violated  by  the  eviction  of  a  creature  from  the 
“  land  by  which  alone  he  can  live,  or  in  the  case  of  a  landlord  by  the  deadly  aim 
«  of  an  avenging  rifle,  it  is  equally  reprehensible  m  the  sight  of  God. 

Then  I  went  to  America  in  1880,  and  at  an  Irish  movement  demonstration  at  St. 
Louis  Missouri,  on  the  21st  August  1880,  which  is  reported  on  page  5  of  the  Irish 
World  ”  of  28th  August  1880,  I  say  among  other  things 

“The  practical  question  of  the  land  agitation  was  ‘How  shall  we  abolish 
«  ‘  the  landlords,  and  what  shall  we  put  in  their  places  .  (Cries  of  Shoo 

“  them.)” 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  that  is  already  in  page  5715.  _  . 

(Mr  Davitt.)  Very  well,  I  do  not  want  to  read  anything  that  is  m ,  but  on  that 

occasion  I  strongly  objected  tc .this  Then  1 (?’ A 

Botanic  Hall,  reported  in  the  “  Irish  World,  October  the  30th,  1880,  pa&e  5  . 

“We  have  condemned  from  the  beginning  outrages  against  landlords.  Such 
acts  instead  of  advancing  the  cause  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  has  the 
opposite  effect.  It  is  the  system  that  is  evil  m  its  nature.  It  is  the  system 
winch  is  responsible,  and  not  the  landlords,  and  it  is  the  system  we  must 
destroy.  I  am  in  favour  of  shooting  landlordism  instead  of  landlords. 

(Applause.)” 

That  was  in  New  York,  my  Lord.  Then  I  returned  to  Ireland  in  November  1880, 

and  in  the  “  Weekly  Freeman  ”  of  the  27th  November  1880 - 

(Mr  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  At  Cork;  that  has  been  read  .  .  , 

(W.  Davitt.)  Yes,  at  Ballymena  in  Cork,  and  also,  I  think,  at  Ballymena  the  day 

af  f  A  Attorney-General.)  A  selection  was  put  in  by  Sir  Charles  Bussell,  in  Mr'.  Parnell’s 

CX  (T“iia)  SEffi  was  aKd  Lea^ae  meeting  at  Sligo  reported  in  the  -  Irish 
World,”  November  the  29th,  1880. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  has  been  read.  .  ,  „ 

(Mr  Davitt.)  Then  a  meeting  in  Michaelstown  reported  in  the  Freeman  o 
December  the  7th,  1880,  where  it  is  reported  that,  while  I  was  speaking,  a  man 
shouted  out  “  Shoot  the  landlords,”  and  he  was  roughly  taken  in  hand,  and  kicked  out 

aS  (ThTAt^Ze^Gemral]JGire  me  the  date  of  the  Michelstown  meeting ;  I  think  it 

b ^(M^JJadti. )PtL  next  one  is  at  Rathcoole,  Dublin,  December  22nd,  1880.  That 
also  has  been  read.  The  next  is  at  a  Land  League  meeting  m  Tralee  reputed  m  the 
“  Irish  World  ”  the  5th  of  February  1881 ;  that  is  also  m  l  see  at  page  4217. 

(The  President.)  How  does  that  come  to  be  reported  m  the  Irish  World  .  ^ 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  It  is  reported  in  the  “  Freeman  s  Journal  and  copied  into  the  lush 

( The  President.)  You  did  not  have  it  from  the  Irish  World  . 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  No,  my  Lord,  I  was  m  prison  at  the  time  and  had  to  get  these  papers 
when  I  came  out.  Then  at  Kilburn,  reported  in  the  “  Irish  Y  orld,  February  the 
12th,  1881,  that  I  know  has  been  read  here,  page  4218.  Now,  I  come  to  a  manifesto 
that  was  issued  by  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  m  1881.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
brought  to  your  Lordship’s  notice.  I  find  it  in  the  “  Irish  World.  I  want  to  read 
this  my  Lord,  in  the  interests  of  those  who  are  not  here  now.  It  is,  very  short,  am 
I  think  it  is  important  to  have  it  read  in  this  connexion,  because  it  is  warning  t  e 
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1,386  5'  -  Fellow  countrymen,— -At  mooaent^  when  too  -ny^act^of  thejnsh 

“  f "CUTac?kn0S  the  reign  of  force  has  been  inaugurated  against  us  as  your 
tutional  a< :tion,  t  g  floor  o£  the  Hou36  o£  Commons,  a  proposal  to  depart 

“  representatives  nere  procedure  of  Parliament,  and  to  suppress  at  a 

from  the  ordinary  and  legitimate  procedure  m  ^  d’uties  from^Uch  we 

“  strok®  thtesprinkeS  Strictly  and  Admittedly  confining  ourselves  within  the  rales 
“  could  not  shrink.  &  J  ,  •  resisted  these  flagrant  proceedings.  Only 

“  and  laws  of  parliaments!  y  ^  defeated.  On  Wednesday,  in 

“  by  resorting  to  open  ‘^es  of  pArUament,  the  voice  of  the  Irish  repre- 

“  violtom  of  ‘"raarSy  “d  not  to  facilitate  any  useful  effort  of  legis- 
“  sentatives  was  arbitrar  7  ,  wTi^h  has  alwavs  received  our  advocacy  and 

“  lation  for  the  might  be  forced  through 

“  support,  but  m  order  t  35  r  representatives  for  claiming  our 

“  th^eglSthinrthe  rales  and  precedents  of  this  Assembly,  were  removed  by  force 
“  ngbts  within  the  mles  a  p  reoalling  the  worst  days  of  the  btuarts, 

“  from  the  Chamber  and  zscene,jec  waa  taken  o£  0ur  enforced 

“  disgraced  the  records  Houge  re80iutions  which  were  designed  against 

“  absence  to  rush  th  o  g  d  l  utocratic  power,  and  deprive  us,  as  your 

“  Maud,  which  rest  n  **  of  Jtion  or  speech.  In  the  midst  of 

“  representatives,  of  a  g  ,  reaches  us  from  Ireland  daily  grows  m  gravity. 

“  such  proceedings  the  n.  _nT)t)ressed  arrests  are  arbitrarily  made.  Yesterday  a 
“  Meetings  are  illegally  suppre  ,  during  these  recent  events  as  the 

“  and  fluDg  buck  mto  the  horrors  ml,]st  of  these  trials  and 

“  Fellow  countrymen,-— We  adjure  joujn  ^  ^  assisteJ  your 

“  provocations  to  mainta  temptation  to  conflict,  disorder,  and  crime,  and 

'  ^"o^dlTrS^  of  despotism.  If  you  be  true  to  your- 

self  your  triumph  is  certain.  ^  we  al  to  frustrate  all  endeavours 

-  to;Ste°Ue^y  Stween  them  and  their  English  fellow  citizens,  among  whom 
“  many  generous  voices  are  even  now  raised  on  our  e  »  ^  our  attllude  and  our 
“  Fellow  countrymen, -In  discharge  ot  our a  ^  consideration  for 

“  actions  have  been,  ^^A-u^^yon  ly  yonr  Orderly  seff-restraint,  your  unshaken 
:  Ar°g”n" UrdetmS  pU-erance,  Ac  strengthen  our  hands  m  the 
“  struggle  we  are  maintaining. 

Then  it  is  signed  by  :  T  r  -n-  r.  G  Bvrne : 

“C  S  Parnell;  Justin  MCarthy;  John  Barry;  J.  Gy  pggar ,  hr  Jtyi  e , 
-  J  Corbett ;  John  Daly;  C.  Dawson;  John  D, lion ;  H  J^dUChD.  ^ray 

“  ?M.  Healy;  R  If  lor  ;  Edward  T-  P- 

Thomas* SextonTj.  T.  D.  Sullivan, 


<( 

U 


(C 


••  J_liuuicta  uoalvia  3  v  '  -J 

A  very  large  number  of  these  your  Lordships  are  -rare,  ^Zg  M^raX  ' 

I  suppose  this  manifesto  escaped  the  a  e  , ster  ^af ter  I  came  out  of  prison  in 

Then  there  is  a  speech  delivered  by  me  in  l  ^  trouble  your  Lordships  with. 

1882  which  as  it  was  not  delivered  in  e_  1882,  and  published  also  in 

It  is  reported  in  the  “  too  rauch  if  I 

17££S  l  h. .  r,™.f .  1—- 

(Th‘>  President.)  Certainly. 

‘  J  B  3 
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“  stand  to-day  in  the  position  of  a  victor  in  her  own  cause  and  that  of  humanity 
„  TS0-  Td  ?  ,  Promptings  of  revenge  not  frustrated  the  plans  of  the  Land 
M  Lea^ue»  Irish  landlordism  could  no  more  have  withstood  the  forces  of  that 
our  plan  of  action  had  arrayed  against  it  than  could  a  rotten  hulk  rigged  with 
“  rafch  b°x  spars  and  tissue-paper  sails  bear  up  against  the  fury  of  an  equinoctial 
gale.  As  for  the  other  class  of  outrages  that  have  stained  the  record  of  our 
‘  country  during  the  same  period,  no  language  is  sufficiently  strong  with  which 
to  reprobate  and  condemn  them.  As  to  the  individuals  who  perpetrate  these 
orrible  brutalities,  whether  actuated  by  the  incomprehensible  motive  that 
could  prompt  a  tenant  farmer  to  perform  them,  or  by  the  worse  design  that 
could  unite  the  degraded  instruments  of  Irish  landlordism  to  their  perpetration 
“  f°r  tbe  PurP°se  of  bringing  odium  on  the  cause  of  Irish  land  reform,  no  difference 
“  of  opinion  can  exist  in  Ireland  or  England  as  to  the  punishment  which  such 
crimes  deserve.  The  wretch  who  is  capable  of  such  monstrous  barbarity 
“  towards  a  dumb  and  inoffensive  beast,  places  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  human 
“  sympathy,  and  merits  being  branded  with  some  indellible  mark  of  popular 
“  execration  that  should  point  him  out  for  ever  to  his  fellowman  as  infamous  and 
“  detestable.’ 

Then  there  is  a  meeting  in  Cardiff— the  Cardiff  Land  League,  November  1883.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  was  reported  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  there  it  would  scarcely  be 
fair  to  read  it.  J 

(The  President.)  Where  did  you  get  it  from  yourself  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  From  the  “  Cardiff  Mercury,”  I  think.  I  have  only  the  extract  It 
was  the  “  Cardiff  Mercury,”  or  the  “  South  Wales  News.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  at  volume  5,  page  3848, 1  think  of  their  evidence,  there  is  my  letter 
condemning  dynamite,  which  was  read,  and  it  is  not  necessary  I  am  sure  for  me  to  read 
it  again. 

Then  a  meeting  at  Wexford,  I  find  in  “  United  Ireland,”  14th  November  1884.  I  do 
not  think  that  has  been  referred  to  here — it  is  a  short  extract.  I  go  on  to  say  : 

Then,  where  cool  heads  and  a  persevering  spirit  were  alone  required  to 
secure  the  conditions  of  unquestionable  success,  the  Government  was  afforded  a 
“  pretext  to  sweep  down  upon  our  ranks  and  snatch  Irish  landlordism  for  a  time 
at  its  merited  doom.  How  was  it  enabled  to  do  this  ?  By  the  wild  impulses  of 
“  revenge  giving  it  the  pretext  it  required.  I  contend  that  every  shot  fired 
previous  to  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  passed  clean  through  the  body  of 
that  organization,  ere  reaching  that  of  landlord  agent  or  land  grabber,  and  that 
every  murder  that  has  taken  place  since  that  event  has  put  an  additional  nail  in 
“  the  coffin  of  the  League.  This  is  the  force  which  suppressed  the  Land  League— 
the  feeling  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  reckless  men  overcoming  that  of  calm  and 
“  persevering  determination  as  the  party  of  the  country.” 

Then  there  is  a  meeting  at  the  National  League,  Dublin,  reported  in  the  “  Freeman  ” 
of  the  3rd  February  1886,  and  I  think  that  has  been  read. 

I  hen  there  is  a  Oastleisland  speech  which  was  read  I  think,  and  it  will  be  found 
on  the  minutes,  which  is  referred  to  also  by  Inspector  Davis  the  witness  on  the 
other  side — an  attack  upon  moonlighting. 

Then  I  vas  in  America  in  1886,  and  my  speech  has  been  more  than  once  quoted 
from,  and  also  what  I  said  at  the  Convention  ;  and  I  will  now  leave  my  speeches  by 
quoting  from  the  “  Times,”  from  November  22nd,  1886,  page  6,  column  4. 

“We  have  received  the  following  telegram  through  Reuter’s  Agency 
“  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  New  York,  Nov.  21.  It  is  reported  from  Detroit  that  the 
“  fiends  of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  believe  that  a  conspiracy  is  on  foot  to  murder  him 
“  owing  to  his  having  opposed  the  measure  of  the  Rossa  faction.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  I  think  I  have  established,  even  out ,  of  my  own  speeches,  that  the 
“  Times”  m  saying  that  not  a  single  speech  had  been  delivered  by  the  persons  charged 
here ;  or  in  the  Land  League  we  were  declared  by  the  “  Times  ”  not  to  have 
delivered  one  speech  in  denunciation  of  crime.  Whoever  instructed  the  Attorney- 
General  to  make  that  charge,  had  deliberately  overlooked  the  hundreds  of 
speeches  delivered  from  1879  to  1886,  in  which  the  leaders,  both  local  and  national, 
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warned  the  people  against  crime,  and  pointed  out  that  crime  and  outrage  were 
enemies  of  the  cause.  I  do  not  deny,  my  Lords,  but  that  prominent  and 
responsible  Land  League  leaders  have  occasionally  made  speeches  which  contained 
expressions  that  would  be  reprehensible  if  the  words  employed  could  be  in¬ 
terpreted  apart  from  the  speaker  and  his  general  character  as  a  public  man. 
And  I  wiil  say  that  even  with  this  qualification  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  some 
of  the  sentiments  uttered  by  some  of  the  persons  charged,  myself  among  the  number. 
These  faults  arise  from  the  readiness  with  which  Irish  public  men  make 
their  speeches,  and  owing  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  men  who  are  young  and 
ambitious  in  the  oratorical  line,  mount  a  platform  and  face  an  audience  and  boast 
afterwards  that  they  never  gave  a  thought  to  what  they  had  to  say  on  the  subject 
discussed  until  their  turn  for  speaking  arrived.  To  calmly  think  out  or  write  out 
beforehand  what  to  say,  and  how  best  to  discharge  the  responsible  duty  of  a  public 
speaker,  is  not,  I  regret  to  say,  a  practice  that  finds  favour  with  Irish  speakers.  A 
fluency  of  speech,  added  to  fervency  of  feeling  or  imagination,  and  a  weakness  for 
popular  applause,  are  the  explanation  of  most  of  the  objectionable  expressions  found 
in  the  speeches  reviewed  in  this  Court.  Some  of  these  expressions  are  so  manifestly 
stupid,  and  so  utterly  devoid  of  that  wit  which  sometimes  enables  an  Irish  speaker  to 
say  nothing  in  a  pleasing  manner,  that  absence  of  sense  in  what  is  said  is  in  itself 
indicative  of  absence  of  motive  of  any  criminal  purpose  or  intent  in  the  speaker  or  his 
words. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  consider  how  few  speeches  of  mine,  or  of  Mr.  Biggar’s,  or  of 
Dr.  Tanner’s,  or  Mr.  Harris’s,  or  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  have  been  relied  upon  by  the 
“  Times  ”  as  a  foundation  for  their  sweeping  charge.  Mr.  Parnell  has  said  in  his 
evidence  that  he  must  have  delivered  over  500  speeches  during  the  Land  League 
period,  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  I  think  I  am  within  the  mark  when  I  say 
that  not  20  of  those  were  quoted  from  by  counsel  for  the  “  Times  ”  in  this 
Court. 

I  have  probably  delivered  a  thousand  speeches  in  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  United 
States,  and  Canada,  from  1878  to  1887,  and  if  I  do  not  reckon  the  speeches  which  I 
have  myself  had  reference  made  to  here,  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  not  a  dozen  of  these 
1,000  speeches  have  been  adduced  in  evidence  against  me. 

Mr.  O’Brien’s,  Mr.  Dillon’s,  Mr.  John  O’Connor’s,  Mr.  Biggar’s,  Mr.  Harris’s, 
and  Dv.  Tanner’s  speeches,  and  the  other  persons  charged,  have  likewise  been  numerous 
in  their  respective  political  careers,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  such  speeches  read  or  referred  to  here  against  them. 

I  hold  therefore,  my  Lords,  that  it  is  not  in  accord  with  any  canon  of  justice  or  fair 
play  to  condemn  public  men,  and  brand  them  as  constantly  inciting  people  to  the 
breach  of  law,  and  as  never  denouncing  or  advising  against  outrage  or  crime,  because 
in  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  their  speeches  their  words  are  reprehensible  and  their 
sentiments  appear  to  savour  of  violence  towards  some  members  of  the  community. 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  dwell  upon  the  tendency  there  is  in  times  of  political  excite¬ 
ment  to  public  men  and  public  writers  too  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  prudence.  This 
tendency  is  common  to  every  nation,  but  particularly  to  peoples  who  suffer  wrong  or 
injustice,  and  who  feel  keenly  upon  subjects  that  are  dear  to  them. 

These  circumstances  are  justly  and  wisely  considered  when  philosophic  criticism  is 
afterwards  brought  to  bear  upon  the  words  and  acts  of  such  periods  and  circum¬ 
stances,  and  judgment  is  always  pronounced  in  the  light  of  reasoning,  allowance,  and 
extenuation. 

As  so  much  is  sought  to  be  proved  by  the  “  Times  ”  from  the  speeches  that 
have  been  brought  under  your  Lordships’  notice,  I  may  be  permitted  to  strengthen 
my  argument  with  a  few  samples  of  the  oratory  of  even  the  recent  past  in  which 
crimes  of  the  most  reprehensible  character  are  sought  to  be  attributed  as  effects  to  the 
language  of  eminent  men. 

I  will  read  a  quotation  from  the  “  Quarterly  Review  ”  of  1867,  where  Mr.  John 
Bright  is  charged  with  having  incited  to  the  assassination  of  landlords.  It  says  : — 

“  Had  Mr.  Bright  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  democracy  of  England  and 
“  of  Ireland  together  under  his  banners  he  would  have  been  indeed  a  formidable 
“  power  in  the  State.  As  it  is  the  prosaic  positive  character  of  English  ultra 
“  Liberalism,  and  the  fiery  and  imaginative  turbulence  of  the  Celt,  have  refused 
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“  to  amalgamate.  But  this  incapacity  of  assimilation  has  not  prevented  Mr. 
“  Bright  from  using  language  as  atrocious  as  ever  disgraced  O’Connell  in  his 
“  worst  days.  In  a  letter  to  some  political  friend  at  Exeter  he  had  the  malignity 
“  to  insinuate  that  ‘  if  Ireland  were  a  thousand  miles  away  from  us,  all  would 
“  ‘  be  at  once  changed,  justice  would  be  done,  or  the  landlords  would  be  exter- 
“  ‘  minated  by  the  vengeance  of  the  people.’  ” 

Surely  no  one  charges  Mr.  Bright,  no  matter  what  he  wrote  or  said,  with  having 
the  slightest  sympathy  with  assassination,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Then,  my  Lords,  I  find  in  Hansard,  volume  199,  columns  88  and  89,  a  speech  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  then  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  which  he  attacked  a  gentleman  who  had  held 
office  in  Ireland,  and  charged  him  with  preaching  confiscation.  1  will  read  one 
passage  from  the  speech  : — 

“The  people  of  Ireland  had  to  choose  between  a  sham  Fenian  and  a  real 
“  Fenian ;  and  it  is  astonishing  what  a  preference  is  always  given  to  the  genuine 
“  article.  But  now  I  must  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  occurred  when 
“  the  Government  candidate  was  defeated  though  he  had  pledged  himself  to  all 
“  those  revolutionary  doctrines.  All  this  time,  especially  from  the  period  when 
“  Lord  Stanley  delivered  those  observations  which  I  have  quoted,  horrible  scenes 
“  of  violence  had  been  occurring  in  Ireland.  Landlords  were  shot  down  like 
“  game ;  respectable  farmers  were  beaten  to  death  with  sticks  by  masked  men ; 
“  bailifls  were  shot  in  the  back;  policemen  were  stabbed;  the  high  sheriff  of  a 
“  county  going  to  swear  in  the  grand  jury  was  fired  at  in  his  carriage  and 
“  dangerously  wounded ;  households  were  blown  up  and  firearms  surreptitiously 
“  obtained.” 

All  this  time,  my  Lords,  the  Government  would  not  move,  but  the  moment  the 
Government  candidate  was  defeated  on  the  hustings — a  Government  candidate  pledged 
to  confiscation,  pledged  to  a  course  of  action  which  would  destroy  all  civil  government — 
the  moment  that  occurred  there  was  panic  at  the  Castle,  there  was  confusion  in  the 
Council ;  the  wires  of  Aldershot  were  agitated  ;  troops  were  put  in  motion,  sent  across 
from  Liverpool  to  Dublin,  and  concentrated  in  Waterford,  Tipperary,  and  Cork,  and 
all  this  because  the  candidate  who  was  prepared  to  support  the  Government  had  lost 
his  election.  And,  my  Lords,  the  candidate  in  this  instance  who  is  thus  denounced  was 
the  late  Sergeant  Heron,  who  had  been  law  adviser  to  the  Castle  in  Dublin.  Well, 
surely  a  man  who  had  held  that  position  could  not  be  guilty  of  approving  these 
doctrines  referred  to  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  speech.  In  fact  this  exaggeration  of 
language  is  not  confined  altogether  to  Irish  Land  League  orators. 

Then,  my  Lords,  I  was  going  to  refer  to  a  letter  of  Professor  Stuart  Blackie  in  reply 
to  an  attack  made  upon  him  by  the  “  Scotsman,”  for  having  said  that  he  sympathised 
more  with  the  Irish  peasant  than  with  the  landlord  who  was  shot,  but  I  will  not  inflict 
the  letter  upon  your  Lordships. 

Now,  my  Lords,  with  reference  to  the  charges  of  the  “  Times  ”  as  to  the  crimes 
imputed  to  the  Land  League,  and  with  regard  to  what  I  have  stated  in  my  remarks  in 
refutation  of  that  charge,  it  is  at  least  on  record  that  I  was  arrested  in  1879,  and 
charged  with  making  a  seditious  speech ;  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  others  were  subse¬ 
quently  prosecuted  ;  while  in  1881,  no  less  than  a  thousand  Land  Leaguers  were  put 
in  prison,  without  trial,  it  is  true,  but  still  their  imprisonment  was  meant'  to  be  a 
punishment  for  their  Land  Leagueism  ;  and  all  this  will  represent  to  the  ordinary  public, 
though  not  to  your  Lordships,  some  possible  degree  of  criminality  in  the  organisation 
which  is  again  on  its  trial,  but  this  time  in  England.  I  do  not  know,  not  being  a 
lawyer,  what  the  test  of  legality  is  in  political  agitation ;  and  my  experience  gained  in 
several  contests  with  the  law  which  we  have  administered  to  us  in  Ireland  is  not 
such  as  will  enlighten  me  very  much  on  the  point,  or  cause  me  to  hold  such  law 
in  anything  like  reverence  or  esteem.  In  1879  I  was  arrested  and  charged  before  a 
magistrate  at  Sligo  for  having  made  a  speech,  which  was  alleged  to  be  seditious,  and 
that  I  was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  which  had  for  its  object  the  setting  of  class  against 
class  in  Ireland.  I  faced  the  charge.  But  the  administrators  of  the  law  failed  to 
stand  by  their  accusations.  The  Tory  Government  of  the  day  fled  from  the  prose¬ 
cution.  What  inference  was  I,  what  inference  were  the  people  of  Ireland  in  whose 
behalf  I  had  made  that  speech,  to  draw  from  the  abandonment  of  my  prosecution  ? 
What  inference  but  this,  that  my  words  in  denunciation  of  landlordism  at  the 
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Gurteen  meeting  and  my  acts  in  organising  the  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  that 
system,  could  not  be  proved  by  the  Crown  to  be  illegal.  Twelve  months  rolled  by, 
and  within  that  brief  period  the  powers  of  the  Land  League  had  been  built  up  to  an 
extent  probably  never  before  reached  by  a  popular  movement  in  these  three  countries. 
Nearly  the  whole  Irish  race  upheld  it,  and  endorsed  its  principles  and  plan  of  action. 
The  never-failing  folly  of  the  House  of  Lords  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  League  by 
rejecting  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  and  many  people  who  had  hitherto 
held  aloof  from  our  organisation  joined  its  ranks.  Once  again  the  Government  of  the 
Castle  tried  its  hand  at  a  prosecution.  The  entire  executive  of  the  League,  with  other 
members,  were  indicted.  The  detestible  law  of  conspiracy  was  again  brought  into 
requisition.  Mr.  Parnell  was  thereby  sought  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  words 
of  Scrab  Nally,  and  P.  J.  Gordon,  as -here  again  in  this  Court  the  same  words 
and  speeches  nine  years  later  have  been  inflicted  upon  your  Lordships  attention. 
This  State  trial  endured  for  17  days,  and  when  the  case  was  finally  submitted 
for  the  arbitration  of  the  jury— a  jury  carefully  scrutinised  in  the  history  of  the 
prosecution— what  followed  ?  Ten  out  of  the  twelve  jurors  favoured  an  acquittal 
of  the  League  of  all  the  charges,  and  only  two  a  conviction.  The  Land  League 
underwent  these  tests,  and  was  not  condemned.  It  was  submitted  its  origin, 
object,  rules,  speeches,  meetings,  and  acts  of  its  members  to  the  ordeal,  even  of  the 
law  of’ Ireland,  and  the  Land  League  triumphed  over  the  Crown  in  the  contest.  The 
Irish  people  looked  on  as  interested  spectators.  What  conclusion  were  they  to  draw 
except  one  favourable  to  the  legality  and  constitutionalism  of  an  organisation  which 
the  trained  legal  ability,  the  power  and  the  purse  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  had 
failed  to  convict  of  any  infringement  of  even  its  partisan-made  laws. 

«  Then,  my  Lords,  what  followed  ?  A  promise  of  legislation  it  is  true,  a  promise 
which,  if  made  in  1879  when  my  prosecution  was  decided  upon,  would  have  quieted 
the  country  and  averted  subsequent  troubles  both  for  Government  and  country,  but 
a  promise  of  legislation  accompanied  by  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  then  Liberal 
Government,  to  resort  once  more  to  the  suicidal,  the  idiotic  system  of  coupling  coercion 
with  concession,  of  giving  stick  along  with  toffey  to  a  people  who  had  beaten  the 
Government  in  a  fair  stand  up  constitutional  battle  for  land  reform.  What 
the  law  had  failed  to  do  was  to  be  carried  out  by  force.  The  League  which 
had  taught  a  duty  to  Imperial  statesmanship,  which  had  compelled  Parliament  to  apply 
a  remedy  to  the  partial  redress  of  admitted  injustice,  was  to  be  suppressed  at  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant  by  the  imprisonment,  without  trial,  of  its  leaders 
until  such  time  as  the  man  who  “  reasonably  suspected”  them  of  illegality,  should 
please  to  restore  them  their  liberty.  This  was  simply  converting  law  into  anarchy,  and 
was  thereby  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  violence,  and  outbreaks  which  but  too  surely 
followed  as  effects  from  causes. 

The  following  words  spoken  about  this  time  by  one  who  had  been  the  earliest  and 
most  bitter  of  the  foes  of  the  Land  League,  I  here  adduce  as  a  testimony  to  the  crime- 
provoking  policy  which  was  then  put  in  operation  in  Ireland  by  the  Government.  I 
refer  to  a  speech  delivered  in  Manchester  in  January  1882.  I  find  it  reported  in  the 
“  Irish  World,”  of  the  28th  January  1882,  a  speech  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  in 
which  he  charged  on  the  Government  m  Ireland  the  responsibility  for  all  disturbances 
that  had  taken  place.  Probably  that  description  of  it  will  be  sufficient  for  your  Lord¬ 
ships.  And,  my  Lords,  I  assert  here  that  no  matter  what  the  subsequent  regrets  of 
those  who  administered  the  Government  of  these  countries  in  those  days  may  be  that  it 
is  owing  to  their  short-sighted  policy  and  to  their  neglect  of  the  warnings  given  to 
them  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  others,  is  due  the  unhappy  occurrences  that  followed  in  Ireland, 
and  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  your  Lordships’  duty  to  investigate.  Lord  Rand  olph 
Churchill  may  not  have  used  this  language  for  pure  love  of  Irish  law  and  order,  but 
uttered  as  it  was  seven  years  ago,  when  the  policy  of  coercion  and  imprisonments 
without  trial  were  working  their  logical  consequences  in  the  minds  of  maddened  men. 
I  claim  this  testimony  of  a  hostile  witness  in  support  of  my.  defence  and  my  conten¬ 
tion,  that  the  outrages,  crimes,  and  conspiracies,  which  followed  the  application  of 
Mr.  Forster’s  law,  by  which  men  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  without  trial  to  have 
been  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Government  policy  which  substituted  force  lor 
law,  when  law  had  fairly  failed  to  convict  the  League  of  illegality.  I  assert 
here  that,  no  matter  what  their  subsequent  regrets  may  have  been,  no  matter 
how  much  these  eminent  statesmen  may  now  be  labouring  to  apply  a  full  and  tail 
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remedy  to  the  ills  of  Ireland,  it  is  the  men  who  set  the  law  of  the  land  aside  in  1881, 
and  placed  the  despotic  will  of  one  man  above  constitutional  tribunals  who  ought  to 
be  here  on  their  defence  instead  of  Land  Leaguers,  for  it  is  on  them  and  their  advisers, 
and  not  upon  us,  that  impartial  history  will  place  the  moral  responsibility  for  many 
of  the  most  serious  of  the  unhappy  occurrences  which  the  Court  has  been  investi- 

Ami  now,  my  Lords,  I  come  to  a  stronger  anomaly  still  in  the  test  of  legality  to 
political  agitation.  Seven  years  had  gone  by  since  the  Land  League  was  suppressed. 
Many  of  the  sad  events  of  1881-2  were  fading  from  the  public  memory.  Time  had 
calmed  down  the  passions  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  had  brought  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  eminent  public  men  which  precluded  any  future  application  of  coercive 
measures  to  Ireland  by  at  least  one  of  the  two  great  English  political  parties.  A 
policy  of  conciliation  had  been  put  forward  in  the  name  of  English  justice  which 
appealed  at  once,  and  with  overwhelming  force,  to  the  Irish  race  which  had  upheld 
the  Land  League.  It  was  not  a  policy  that  could  fully  satisfy  all  Irish  Nationalist 
aspirations,  but  it  came  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  goodwill  towards,  and  of 
confidence  in,  the  people  of  Ireland,  from  those  who  had  previously  coerced  us,  that 
we  at  once  accepted  this  profferred  hand  of  friendship,  forgetting  that  it  was  the  same 
hand  which  turned  the  keys  of  Ireland's  prisons  upon  1,000  Leaguers  a  few  years 
before.  And  what  was  our  reward?  Again  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land— this  time 
the  law  of  England — is  set  aside,  and  an  extraordinary  court  is  set  up  in  order  to 
enable  a  newspaper  to  fulminate  against  64  members  of  the  Imperial  Pailiament 
charges  which,  if  true,  or  if  believed  to  be  true  by  the  Government  or  the  responsible 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  should  have  formed  the  subject  of  criminal  prosecutions 
before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country  ;  or,  if  believing  the  charges  to  be  true, 
they  failed  to  vindicate  the  law,  they  were  traitors  to  their  oaths  and  obligations. 

My  Lords,  a  man  like  myself,  who  is  commanded  to  respect  law  in  Ireland,  may,  I 
hope,  be  pardoned  if  he  confesses,  after  these  experiences  of  the  last  ten  years,  to  some 
difficulty  in  discovering  wherein  the  respect  is  merited.  The  laws  which  I  am  com¬ 
manded  to  respect  are  laws  that  operate  to  my  protection  or  advantage  only  while 
they  are  not  availed  of  for  the  purpose  of  winning  additional  laws  for  the  good  of 
Ireland.  When  the  right  of  public  meeting,  of  free  speech,  of  combination  is  sought 
to  be  exercised  for  the  promotion  of  reforms  which  the  vast  majority  of  my  country¬ 
men  deem  to  be  just  and  necessary,  the  law  which  entitles  me  to  the  exercise  of  these, 
is  superseded  by  a  law  that  makes  it  illegal  for  me  to  do  so ;  and  I  am  imprisoned 
to-day  for  saying  and  doing  what  on  yesterday  I  had  as  much  a  right  to  do  and  say 
as  Her  Majesty  had  to  her  Crown.  And,  then,  my  Lords,  the  most  comical  of  com¬ 
ments  is  next  made  upon  this  system  of  law-repealing  laws  by  the  circumstance  that 
when  I  under  go  my  legal  penalty  for  infringing  the  law  of  to-day  by  keeping  the  law 
of  yesterday,  I  am  still  denounced  and  condemned  as  a  criminal,  I  am  charged  over 
ao-ain  with  everything  I  have  done  against  the  laws  of  both  days,  and  compelled  for 
near  nine  months  to  defend  myself  under  another  law  which  enables  a  newspaper  to  so 
charge  and  put  me  on  my  trial. 

My  Lords,  I  suppose  I  do  not  understand  all  this  because  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  ±5ut 
if  I  look  at  the  thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  common  sense,  I  am  still  made  to 
understand  why  I  am  here  on  my  trial.  If  I  accuse  myself  of  having  started  the 
Land  League  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Irish  landlordism  and  try  to  make  out 
that  this  is  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  prosecutions  and  imprisonments  of  the 
last  ten  years,  and  the  explanation  also  of  this  tribunial,  I  am  compelled  to  reason 
with  myself  in  this  manner.  If  the  proposed  up-rooting  of  Irish  landlordism  be  an 
evil  or  criminal  design,  if  the  abolition  of  Irish  landlords  be  what  the  Attorney- 
General  in  subdued  tones  has  termed  a  scheme  of  a  revolutionary  character  fraught 
with  terrible  consequences.  I  beg  to  claim  the  Government  of  the  Attorney- General 
as  my  allies  in  this  alleged  nefarious  design.  The  Land  League  conspirators  had 
according  to  the  Attorney-General,  one  end  to  reach  through  a  certain  means,  namely, 
an  independent  Ireland,  to  be  won  by  the  uprooting  of  England’s  territorial  garrison 
in  that  country.  If  this  be  true,  if  this  was  the  only  obstacle  between  the  alleged 
conspirators  and  their  ultimate  goal,  then  I  contend  that  every  Tory  who  has  supported 
Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  is  an  accomplice  of  mine  in  my  alleged  scheme  for  an  indepen¬ 
dent  Ireland.  The  substitution  of  the  tenant  for  the  landlord  as  owner  of  the  land. 
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nr  as  the  “  Irish  World’s  ”  programme  in  1879  ;  it  was  also  that  of  John  Devoy ;  it  was 
that  of  “Transatlantic”;  and  if  this  then  revolutionary  proposal  was  considered  by 
American  Fenians  to  be  the  all  essential  and  all  sufficient  means  for  the  obtamment  of 
Ireland’s  complete  separation  from  England  and  if  this  was  then  my  object,  and  t  ose 
1T1V  allies  as  alleged  by  the  “  Times,”  then  1  can  now  discard  Devoy  and  Ford,  and 
Ske  as  mv  unwilling  confederates  the  members  of  Her  Majesty’s  present  Government, 
while  I  can  adopt  Is  my  new  “  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  the  editor  of  the 

London  “  Times,”  instead  of  the  editor  of  the  “  Irish  World. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  desire  it  to  be  understood,  nor  will  vour  Lordships,  I  am 
sure  judge  me  as  defending  the  acts  that  have  been  committed  against  individuals 
cormected  with  landlordism  in  Ireland  during  the  last  ten  years.  To  defend  the 
outrages  great  or  small  that  have  been  perpetrated  during  that  or  any  other  period 
of  on?  unhappy  history  would  earn  for  me  the  condemnation  of  any  such  tribunal  as 
that  which  I  am  now  addressing.  My  contention  is  that  these  occurrences  were  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  land  system  of  Ireland ;  that  over  and  over  again  we  see  a  recrudescence 
of  agrarian  crime  in  the  most  intimate  association  with  the  exercise  of  landlord  power ; 
and  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  attribute  these  deplorable  deeds  to  the  working  of  the 
system  that  has  always  bred  them,  and  not  to  a  movement  with  which  they  have  had 
but  the  connexion  of  coincidence.  The  allegation  that  these  acts  of  violence  were  due 
solely  to  the  language  of  agitators  ought  to  weigh  as  little  m  the  balance  of  impartial 
judgment  as  the  authenticity  of  the  Pigott  letters  do  now  m  the  minds  of  your 
Lorclships.  Agitators  are  doubtless  a  wicked  class  of  public  disturbers  without 
whom  m  the  opinion  of  our  accusers,  these  islands  would  be  peaceful  landlord 
naradises  where  rent-paying  would  be  a  moral  virtue  and  a  public  pleasure  with  a 
happy  people  who  would  be  additionally  blessed  with  but  one  daily  paper,  which  would 
have  Vr.  Macdonald  as  manager.  But,  as  the  “  Times  or  the  Attorney-General  have 
not  had  the  moulding  of  Irish  human  nature  m  their  hands,  the  feelings,  and  lesent- 
ments  and  passions  of  a  people  suffering  what  they  consider  injustice,  must  be 
accounted  for  by  other  teste  and  causes  than  those  which  interest  or  prejudice  may 
dictate.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  agitators  m  his  Speeches 
and  Despatches,”  page  220,  vol.  I.,  says; 

«  Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  the  opinions  of  those  who  maintain  that 
“  agitators  can,  easily  and  without  cause,  excite  the  people  to  tumultuous  and 
«  seditious  practices.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  disposition  of 
“  every  people  is  naturally  hostile  to  agitators  ;  indeed,  it  is  so  strangely  in  favoui 
“  of  government,  that  the  general  mass  of  a  country  never  can  be  induced  to  see 
“  abuse  until  it  becomes  intolerable,  or  be  persuaded  to  take  measures  or  precau- 
■«  tion  against  a  contingent  loss  of  property  and  liberty;  nay,  more,  they  will 
“  frequently  even  submit  to  the  greatest  evifc  of  misgovernment  before  they 
“  venture  to  utter  one  word  in  their  own  behalf.” 

I  claim,  my  Lords,  for  the  Land  League,  that  its  teachings  and  its  action  have  been 
beneficial  to  Ireland ;  that  they  have  been  factors  in  inducing  the  Legislature  to 
“tempt  to  settle  upon  a  more  just  basis  than  existed  previous  y  the  conditions  of 
agricultural  tenancy  in  Ireland  ;  and  I  further  claim  and  assert  that  if  the  Land 
League  parliamentary  programme  of  April  1880  had  been  accepted  by  the  then 
Government,  or  had  induced  them  even  to  introduce  the  measure  which  came  as  usu. 
too  late  in  1881,  that  Ireland  would  not  have  witnessed  the  disturbances  and  the 

violence  which  are  on  record  for  that  and  subsequent  years.  ,  f 

I  think  it  will  not  be  denied,  even  by  the  “  Times,  that  the  agrarian  legislation  of 
1881  was  the  result  of  the  movement  of  the  Land  League.  The  party  opponents  of 
the  author  of  the  Land  Act  of  that  year  have  said  this  over  and  over  again  I  he  Bill 
was  not  all  which  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  m  Ireland  demanded,  and  it  could  not 
be  a  final  solution  of  the  problem.  This  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues  pointed  out 

repeatedly  while  the  measure  was  passing  through  Parliament. 

I  deem  it  important  to  my  argument  to  read  at  this  stage  some  resolutions  that 
were  adopted  and  published  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland  on  le  e\e 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881.  The  resolutions  are  short  ones,  and 
speak  for  themselves.  They  were  given  to  the  public  over  the  name  of  the  late 
Cardinal  McCabe,  a  Prelate  of  well-known  Conservative  opinions  upon  Irish  questions. 
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I  find  these  remarks  in  the  “  Irish  World”  on  the  26th  February  1881,  page  1 ;  they 
must  have  been  copied  from  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  : — 

“  Declaration  of  the  Catholic  Bishops.” 

“  A  general  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland  was  held  at  Maynooth 
“  College  ;  the  following  resolutions  were  drawn  up  : — 

“  First.  We  feel  constrained  by  a  solemn  sense  of  our  obligations  to  declare 
“  once  more  that  the  present  state  of  the  land  code  in  Ireland  is  intrinsically 
«  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  people ;  and  that  mutual  con- 
“  fidence  between  the  various  orders  of  society  can  never  be  firmly  established 
“  till  our  land  code  shall  have  undergone  a  searching  and  thorough  reform. 

“  Second.  That  being  thus  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  such  reform  we 
“  deprecate  all  faltering  legislation  on  this  .vital  question,  and  we  hereby  record 
“  our  conviction  that  such  legislation,  no  matter  how  well-intentioned,  so  far  from 
“  allaying  the  universal  discontent  will  intensify  existing  evils  and  lead  to  a 
“  prolonged  and  angry  agitation. 

“  Third.  That  our  confidence  in  the  good  sense  and  generous  feelings  of  our 
“  flocks  being  unshaken  we  are  persuaded  that  the  immediate  introduction  into 
“  Parliament  of  a  Land  Bill  framed  on  principles  of  justice  to  all  existing  rights 
“  would  be  the  signal  to  call  back  peace  and  a  sense  of  security  to  all  classes ; 
“  and  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  expression  to  the  fears  entertained 
“  by  many  that  should  order  some  to  resign  by  the  power  of  coercion,  the  branch 
“  of  the  Legislature  which  is  regarded  as  unfavourable  to  popular  rights,  may 
“  either  totally  reject  or  substantially  nullify  any  land  measure  of  practical 
“  utility  submitted  to  its  consideration,  a  result  which  we  cannot  contemplate 
*•  without  serious  alarm. 

“  +  Edward,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

“  Chairman.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  impression  is  that  if  warnings  addressed  first  by  the  Land 
League  in  the  programme  of  1880  by  Mr.  Parnell  from  scores  of  speeches,  and 
reiterated  here  by  the  hierarchy  of  Ireland,  speaking  through  one  of  its  most  respected 
and  most  moderate  members ;  if  these  warnings  had  been  heeded  by  the  Government, 
and  if  suggestions  and  ideas  put  before  the  Government  by  men  who  visited  Ireland 
and  understood  its  people ;  if  these  warnings  had  been  listened  to,  and  these  sug¬ 
gestions  had  been  taken,  and  if  the  Land  Act  of  1881  had  been  earlier  introduced  on 
the  line  suggested  by  these  moderate  men  of  Ireland,  your  Lordships  would  not  be 
troubled  to  inquire  into  what  occurred  in  Ireland  in  that  year.  Imperfect  in  many 
important  points,  such  as  the  protection  of  tenants’  improvements  from  rent,  failure  to 
admit  leaseholders,  failure  to  provide  for  arrears,  absence  of  provision  for  labourers, 
and  advance  of  only  a  portion  of  the  purchase  money,  and  above  all  liability  to  break 
down  owing  to  its  own  weight,  intricacy,  and  cumbersomeness ;  yet  it  was  a  great  step 
in  advance,  a  most  .important  attempt  by  the  Government  to  do  justice  and  prevent 
oppression.  Mr.  Parnell,  though  he  despaired  of  any  important  modification  that 
session,  or  even  that  the  Bill  as  it  was  introduced  could  be  saved  from  further 
deterioration  and  mutilation,  yet  he  endeavoured,  by  consistent  amendments  upon 
important  points,  to  make  it  more  effective  for  the  objects  in  view,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  took  care  to  avoid  too  much  or  too  tedious  discussion,  which  might  have 
endangered  its  passage.  He  did  not,  however,  feel  that  he  could  undertake  any 
responsibility  as  to  the  ultimate  effect,  or  accept  it  as  a  final  satisfactory  settlement. 
His  idea,  in  short,  was  to  try  and  make  it  a  better  measure.  After  the  first  reading 
he  summoned  a  convention  of  the  Land  League,  and  laid  his  views  before  tnem,  and 
persuaded  them  to  adopt  them  in  the  main,  although  many  of  his  moso  important 
colleagues  in  and  out  of  Parliament  seriously  differed  from  him  and  desired  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Bill.  These  men  saw  clearly  the  great  shortcomings 
of  the  measure,  and  boldly  demanded  a  settlement  which  should  be  final, 
they  holding  views  probably  as  radical  as  my  own.  I  was  then  in  prison  and  felt  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  interests  of  Ireland  and  better  for  the  sake  of  peace  to  stand 
out  in  favour  of  a  complete  and  final  settlement  of  the  land  question,  a  settlement  based 
upon  the  Land  League  programme  of  1880;  and  hence  whde  Mr.  Parnell  endeavoured 
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along  with  the  moderate  members  of  his  party  to  make  the  measure  a  good  measure, 
take°it  for  what  it  was  worth,  and  improve  it  if  possible  in  Committee,  several  other 
members  of  the  Land  League,  his  parliamentary  colleagues,  stood  out  for  a  radical  and 
final  settlement  of  this  great  agrarian  question. 

Now,  my  Lords,  what  I  propose  to  do,  in  order  to  explain  the  action  of  Mr.  Parnell 
and  the  Land  League  during  this  time,  that  is,  during  the  year  1881,  is  to  quote  almost 
entirely  from  some  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Parnell  at  two  Land  League  Conventions 
held  in  April  and  September  1881.  I  do  not  think  that  those  speeches  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  here.  My  object  is,  of  course,  to  show  that  during  that  year  while  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  was  attempting  in  this  halting  manner  to  settle  this  Irish  land  question,  Mr.  Parnell 
and  the  Land  League  were  anxious  to  facilitate  the  work  of  peace  in  Ireland.  They  were 
desirous  of  first  trying  to  persuade  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  final  and  satisfactory 
settlement  such  as  we  understand  is  to  be  introduced  next  year  or  the  year  after ;  and, 
failing  that,  Mr.  Parnell’s  object,  as  explained  in  his  speeches  inside  and  outside  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  to  make  the  Government  measure  a  better  measure. 

Well,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  my  quotations  from  these  speeches  (they  are  not 
many— four  or  five,  I  think)  as  short  as  possible,  because  this  is  the  only  way  which  I 
have  of  defending  the  Land  League  against  the  charges  made  against  it  for  what 
occurred  in  Ireland  that  year.  All  this  time  of  1881  I  was  in  Portland  Puson,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  since  I  came  out  of  prison  in  1882  my  life  has  been  so  busy  I  only 
began  to  read  the  history  of  1881  since  this  Commission  opened. 

On  Thursday,  April  21st,  1881,  Mr.  Parnell  called  the  Land  League  Convention, 
which  assembled  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Parnell  was  in  the  chair.  I  think  it  important  to 
read  a  summary  of  the  proceedings,  including  Mr.  Parnell  s  opening  speech. 

(The  President.)  Where  do  you  get  that  from  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Prom  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  April  21st,  1881 : — 

“  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentlemen  who  have  assembled  upon  the  fulness 
“  of  the  attendance,  and  the  representative  character  of  this  meeting.  The 
“  business  before  us  to-day  is  of  a  very  important  character.  You  will  have  to 
«  decide  two  matters,  both  of  them  of  the  greatest  magnitude.” 

I  may  remark  that  there  would  probably  be  a  thousand  or  more  delegates  present  at 
this  convention  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  representing  all  the  branches  which 
existed  : — 

“  I  cannot  recollect  a  period  in  the  history  of  Ireland  upon  which  so  much 
“  connected  with  the  future  welfaie  of  the  country  depends,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
“  the  members  of  this  most  democratic  convention,  elected  upon  true  democratic 
“  principles,  will  bring  to  their  task  full  sense  of  the  great  importance  of  the  work 
“  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  that  at  this,  the  first  representative  assembly 
“  which  has  been  held  in  Ireland  during  the  last  hundred  years,  we  shall  be  able 
««  to  show  to  the  world,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  Irish  people  are  fully  fitted 
«  for  the  great  duties  of  self-government.  I  said  awhile,  ago  that  we  shall 
“  fiave  to  decide  two  questions  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  The  executive  of  the 
«  Land  League,  at  a  meeting  of  the  League  on  Tuesday  week,  was  directed  to 
“  draw  up  a  report  upon  the  Land  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  presentation  to  the 
“  convention.  That  report  has  been  published  in  all  the  morning  papers  to-day, 
“  and  I  trust  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  convention  here  present  had  an 
“  opportunity  of  reading  it.  The  report  is  confined  to  a  criticism  of  the  details 
“  of  the  Bill,  but  in  shaping  the  report  in  that  way  the  executive  did  not  seek  to 
“  withdraw  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  control  of  the  convention  the  duty 
“  of  deciding  as  to  the  principle  of  the  Land  Bill.  It  will  be,  therefore,  for  this 
“  body  to  decide  whether  you  will  accept  the  principle  of  the  Land  Bill  or  not— 
«  -whether  you  will  recommend  your  parliamentary  representatives  to  vote  in 
“  favour  of  the  measure,  or  to  take  some  other  action  in  reference  to  it.  I  hat 
“  point  having  been  deeided,  in  the  event  of  your  tolerating  the  Bill,  it  will  be 
“  your  duty  to  consider  the  details  of  the  measure,  and  the  various  amendments 
“  which  you  would  in  that  case  desire  to  have  pressed  upon  I  arliament,  so  fai  as 
“  I  would  venture  to  express  any  opinion,  at  the  present  moment  without  pre- 
“  viously  hearing  the  views  of  the  many  influential  leaders  of  public  opinion  w  ho 
have  assemble°d  to-day  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  would  say  that 
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“  upon  tlie  result  of  the  success  of  the  amendments  which  must  be  proposed  in 
“  committee,  should,  in  my  opinion,  very  largely  depend  the  action  of  the 
“  Irish  party  with  regard  to  the  rejection  or  acceptance  of  the  measure  at 
“  some  future  stage.  In  speaking  of  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view  we  are 
“  bound  to  take  into  consideration  what  may  be  the  probability  of  success  of  any 
amendments  that  may  be  proposed  by  the  Irish  Party.  It  would  be  entirely  too 
“  late  to  wait  to  report  the  Bill  until  it  has  gone  into  committee ;  usually  speaking 
“  in  Parliament  amendments  on  the  Committee  stage  of  the  Bill  are  long  before 
“  the  Bill  reaches  committee,  and  it  will  be  possible  on  the  second  reading,  and 
“  on  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee,  to  predict  with  tolerable  accuracy  as  to 
“  which  amendments  the  Government  are  likely  to  accept,  and  which  of  them 
“  they  are  likely  to  reject.  Now  certain  resolutions  will  be  put  before  you  as  a 
“  preliminary  for  the  discussion  of  the  Bill,  certain  resolutions  which  have  been 
“  prepared  by  the  executive.” 

Then  there  is  a  resolution  dealing  with  my  imprisonment  which  is  not  germane  to 
my  argument. 

Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  proposed  : — 

“  Whereas  the  introduction  by  the  Government  into  Parliament  erf  a  Bill 
“  purporting  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  ownership  of  land  in  Ireland  is  a 
“  proof  that  the  law  as  it  exists  is  unsatisfactory  ;  and  whereas  the  present  under- 
“  taking  of  the  Government  to'  amend  the  law  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
“  brought  about  by  the  men  now  detained  in  prison  without  proof  of  guilt, 
“  or  even  prospect  of  trial,  we  hereby  congratulate  these  men  for  the  part  they 
“  have  taken  in  carrying  the  land  question  within  measurable  distance  of  a 
“  settlement,  and  we  assure  them  that  a  grateful  country  will  not  forget  their 
“  services  or  their  sufferings.” 

Mr.  Parnell  further  criticised  the  shortcomings  of  the  Bill,  and  ended  his  speech  by 
saying  : — 

“  Now,  the  ultimate  result,  in  my  opinion,  of  this  Bill  must  depend  upon  two 
“  unknown  quantities,  first  of  all  the  bona  fides  of  the  Government  with  regard  to 
“  the  proprietary  and  reclamation  clauses,  and  also  their  bona  fides  with  regard  to 
“  the  reducing  of  rack-rents  throughout  the  country,  and  secondly  the  amount  of 
“  determination  which  the  people  of  this  country  continue  to  show,  and  the 
“  completeness  of  the  organisation  which  they  continue  to  maintain.  If  you  think 
“  that  your  battle  is  won,  and  that  you  can  in  the  slightest  degree  cease  from  the 
“  exertions  that  you  have  been  making  during  the  last  year  or  two,  you  will 
“  bitterly  regret  the  delusion.  Depend  upon  it  that  the  action,  the  way  in  which 
“  this  Bill  will  be  worked  out  by  the  Government,  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
“  yourselves.  The  Government  of  England  must  settle  this  question  in  the 
“  way  that  will  be  more  or  less  satisfactory  to  the  Irish  people.  They  must 
“  settle  this  land  question  or  they  must  give  up  their  title  to  govern  Ireland. 
“  (A  voice  :  ‘  That’s  the  talk.’)  They  will  undoubtedly  attempt  to  settle  it  in 
“  accordance  with  your  expectations,  and  therefore  the  extent  of  the  settlement 
“  will  depend  entirely  upon  what  you  think  you  ought  to  get.  I  will  now  call 
“  upon  Father  Tormey  to, move  the  resolution.” 

Then  another  resolution  was  read  ; — 

“  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tormey,  C.C.,  Painstown,  Co.  Meath,  proposed  : — c  That  the 
“  ‘  report  just  read  be  adopted  by  this  convention,  and  we  call  upon  the  members 
“  ‘  of  the  Irish  Party  in  Parliament  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  into 
“  ‘  effect  the  amendments  recommended  in  it.’ 

“  The  conference  adjourned  until  6  o’clock  until  to-morrow.” 

( The  President.)  I  must  say,  Mr.  Davitt,  that  I  do  not  think  we  get  any  assistance 
from  this. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Very  well,  my  Lord,  in  that  case  I  will  pass  it  by.  I  only  wish  to 
show  by  speeches  and  the  resolutions  that,  as  I  said  awhile  ago,  while  the  measure 
introduced  by  the  Government  was  not  all  that  men  competent  to  speak  in  Ireland 
thought  should  be  brought  forward,  or  what  was  adequate  to  the  settlement  of 
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miestion f  nevertheless,  Mr.  Parnell  did  honestly  endeavour  to  make  the  Bill  such 
a  measure  as  would  quieten  down  the  country  and  rid  the  tenantry  of  future  appre- 
,  •  f  ovipfinn  and  in  that  wav  remove  all  incentives  to  violence  and  cume. 

hTeA  trS  this  time  Mr.  John  Dillon,  who  had.  think 

succeeded  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  as  secretary  of  the  Land  League  was  arrested.  • 
Sew  Kettle  another  prominent  Land  Leaguer,  was  also  arrested,  and  several  other 

T^lW  Onr  contention  is  that  if  the  tenants  improvements  had  been  protected 
,i  pjjn  as  the  House  of  Commons  desired  that  they  should  be  protected,  that  a 
good  deal  oT  trouble  and  discontent  and  annoyance,  and  all  the  rest  would  have  been 

Se  amendments  meant  that  the  tenants 
me  rejecuoi  J  rallprl  rack  rents  for  a  loner  time,  because  the  land 

coimtslouhTnot  immediately  face  the  task  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Legislature  and 
, •  .  hpfwppn  landlord  and  tenant  upon  the  question  what  was  a  fair  rent  for  the 

tenant  to  pay  If  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Irish  party  had  been  accepted  by 
Ihe  Lords  ?he  moment  a  tenant  farmer  would  lodge  an  application  to  have  a  fair  rent 
fixed  he  would  protect  himself  from  the  execution  of  the  old  rent  on  the  part  of  tne 

^Then1'  my  Lord,  there  was  a  second  Land  League  Convention  of  188 1 ,  which  was 
men,  my  ijoxu,  tuc  p  n  ^resided.  Some  thousand  or  two  thousand 

he  d  in  September,  ana  Mr.  the  re8olut;on3  are  found  in  the 

e  FrSmL^rnal ’■  of  Friday,  September  16th,  1881,  and  I  think  the  following  day 
T  had  intended  reading  from  these  speeches  and  these  resolutions,  as  m  the  ca^e  of 

i  n  i  •  vmir  Lordship’s  observation  causes  me  to  pass  them  by,  by  simply 

lart  Cimvention, hut you wanted  a  numb‘er  of  test  cases  t0  be 

observing  that  on  this  ^casion  of  pointinp.  0ut  to  the  land  courts  and  to 

theULegislaeture  the  consequences  that  were  predicted  would  ensue  from  the  action  of  the 
the  Legislature ifleou  4  Bill.  Then  it  has  been  contended  here  by  Mr. 

Parnell° himself  in  the  witness-box  and  by  counsel  on  his  behalf,  that  if  his  plan  of  the 
Parneil  himseit  m  a  ^reat  deal  of  trouble  and  a  great  deal  of  discontent 

would  be  slved  and  the  country  would  to  that  extent  have  been  quieted  down;  but 
Tre  is ^uTone  expression  in  out  speech  by  Mr.  Parnell  at  this;  second  Convention  of 
September  1881,  I  will,  with  your  Lordships  permission,  read  . 

“  I  consider  that  the  conduct  of  the  movement  in  Ireland  during  the  present 
«  winter  will  take  all  my  time  and  energy  and  all  the  time  of  my  colleagues,  and 
..  the  most  able  assistants  that  I  can  get  for  it  throughout  the  country  Since 
“  my  return  from  London  I  have  seen  many  things  which  need  immediate  atten- 
“  tion  and  reform  and  connexion  with  the  management  of  the  central  office  of 
“  the  Land  League.” 

T  think  it  well  to  read  that  from  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech  on  that  occasion.  As  your 
Lordshios  aTe  aware  he  was  arrested  three  or  four  weeks  after  this  Convention  and 
iSlrislned  in  Elmamham,  and  had  not  consequently  the  opportunity  in  conjunction 
^fhX  exlcudve  of  the  League  to  carry  out  his  policy  with  reference  to  the  test 
X™  As  S  words  of  Mr  Parnell’s  show,  it  was  evident  that  there  were  many 
things  in  connexion  with  the  central  office  of  the  League  at  that  time  wnich  he  thoug 
needed TooXgTto.Ind  I  am  sure  that  if  he  had  not  been  arrested,  if  he  had  been 
permitted°  to  hive  remained  at  the  head  of  the 

laxities  whatever  they  were  would  have  been  remedied,  and  that  Mr.  1  arueii  s  stion0 
(bVectinff  mind6 would  have  prevented  anyone  in  the  name  of  the  League  either  an 
employ!  or  an  organiser  from  resorting  to  any  action  otherwise  than  legal,  and  wha 

M^my  Lords,  I  come  to  the  No-Rent  Manifesto.  The  arrest  of  Mr.  P^ell  and 
others  of  his  colleagues  after  this  convention  was  considered  a  very  high-handed 
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proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  Ireland,  and  the  immediate  response  from 
Mr.  Parnell  was  the  No-Rent  Manifesto  which  was  sent  out  from  Kilmainham.  My  name 
was  attached  to  it,  and  let  me  say  that  the  only  concern  this  ever  gave  me  was  that  as 
I  had  given  my  word  to  the  Governor  of  Portland  Prison,  where  I  was  then  confined, 
when  he  granted  me  the  privilege  of  writing  in  my  cell,  not  to  send  or  attempt  to  send 
any  written  matter  outside  the  walls  except  through  his  hands,  I  felt  called  upon  when 
questioned  about  my  signature  to  the  No-Rent  Manifesto  to  say  that  I  had  not  signed 
any  such  document.  Of  course  I  could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  sign  it,  but  Mr. 
Thomas  Brennan,  who  had  been  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  and  a  personal  friend 
and  a  very  intimate  friend  of  mine,  understook  the  responsibility  of  attaching  my 
name  to  the  document.  Of  course  I  never  called  the  act  into  question  or  found  fault 
with  it,  but  it  has  been  insinuated,  I  think,  either  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  or  else¬ 
where,  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  attached  my  name  to  the  document.  It  was  not  Mr. 
Parnell.  It  was  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan.  Mr.  Parnell,  my  Lords,  has  avowed  in  the 
witness-box  that  he  is  willing  to  bear  all  the  responsibility  attached  to  the  issuing  of 
the  No- Rent  Manifesto,  and  so  I  am  certain  are  all  the  others  concerned  whose  names 
were  added  to  that  document.  It  may  have  been  a  wise  or  a  foolish  act  when  looked 
at  now  from  the  retrospect  of  eight  years,  but  public  men  treated  as  Mr.  Parnell  was 
treated,  lodged  in  prison  as  a  criminal  without  getting  a  fair  trial,  which  the  law  and 
the  constitution  entitle  the  humblest  man  in  England  to  receive,  would  be  fit  subjects 
to  be  trampled  upon  with  impunity  if  they  tamely  submitted  to  such  treatment.  The 
immediate  suppression  of  the  League  was  the  Government  response  to  the  Kilmainham 
Manifesto. 

And  now,  my  Lords,  I  ceme  in  the  order  of  time  to  the  Ladies  Land  League ;  and  it 
becomes  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  few  observations  touching  that;  organisation. 
Only  one  of  those  .ladies  has  tendered  herself  for  examination,  and  she  has  denied  upon 
oath  the  charges  and  imputations  made  against  her  by  the  “  Times.”  Having  been  in 
prison  from  the  date  of  the  organising  of  the  Ladies  Land  League,  I  cannot  speak 
with  great  accuracy  about  the  work  which  the  Ladies  Land  League  performed,  but  I 
find  that  in  the  interview  with  the  “  New  York  World  ”  of  July  1882,  which'  is  included 
in  Cashman’s  book,  and  which  interview  has  been  frequently  referred  to  here,  I  give 
the  following  account  of  the  labours  of  the  Ladies  League.  And  with  reference  to 
this  book,  my  Lords,  let  me  say  this  again,  though  I  think  I  once  before  said  this  to. 
the  Attorney-General.  I  am  not  at  all  responsible  for  Cashman’s  book.  It  was 
written  while  I  was  in  Portland  Prison,  and  it  was  subsequently  published,  I  think,  by 
Mr.  Ferguson  of  Glasgow  in  1883  or  1884,  and  with  it  this  interview  of  mine  that  had 
been  given  to  the  “  New  York  Daily  World”  in  1882.  I  had-  no  responsibility  what¬ 
ever  for  the  publication.  I  am  answerable  for  the  interview,  but  for  the  book  or 
anything  which  the  book  contains,  I  of  course,  take  no  responsibility  whatever. 

Well,  in  this  interview,  I,  give  the  following  account  of  what  the  Ladies  Land 
League  did  as  it  was  reported  to  me  by  these  ladies  after  my  release  from  prison  : — 

“  The  Ladies  Land  League  was  started  in  America  by  Miss  Fanny  Parnell. 

“  I  liked  the  idea  so  much  that  when  I  returned  to  Ireland  I  talked  it  over 
“  with  Mr.  Parnell  and  some  of  the  others,  and  a  meeting  was  called  to  discuss 
“  it.” 


But  I  must  say  here,  my  Lords,  while  just  breaking  off  from  this  interview,  that  it  is 
only  fair  to  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Brennan  for  me  to  say  they  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  Ladies  Land  League.  They  had  not  the  sam© 
confidence  in  the  judgment — probably  they  had  in  the  patriotism,  but  not  in  the 
judgment  of  the  ladies  that  I  had.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  due  to  them  to  say  that 
they  opposed  the  idea ;  but  they  allowed  myself  and  Miss  Anna  Parnell  to  have  our 
way  in  the  matter.  The  idea  had  been  set  going  in  America.  It  was  suggested  by 
me  when  I  came  back  to  Ireland,  and  it  was  carried  out  by  Miss  Anna  Parnell,  and  a 
number  of  ladies.  Now  I  return  to  the  interview  : — 
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“  In  order  to  attend  that  meeting  Miss  Anna  Parnell  came  to  Dublin,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  Ladies  Land  League  was  organised.  This  was  done 
the  day  before  my  arrest,  and  I  laughed  as  I  journeyed  to  Portland  when  I 
thought  of  what  a  power  had  been  raised  up  for  Mr.  Forster  to  grapple  with. 
There  were  two  objects  in  view  when  this  branch  of  the  League  was  established. 
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“  .First,  it  would  be  the  medium  for  all  kinds  of  charity,  would  support  the 
“  evicted  tenants  and  relieve  all  cases  of  distress,  and,  second,  it  would  keep  up  a 
“  semblance  of  organisation  during  the  attempted  repression  which  I  saw  was 
“  coming.  I  did  not  believe  that  the  English  Government  would  sit  down 
“  quietly  under  the  failure  of  the  State  trials,  and  I  wanted  to  have  some  power 
“  in  existence  which  could  defy  them.  The  Ladies  Land  League  was  thoroughly 
“  successful  in  both  objects,  and  to  them  is  due  the  credit  of  saving  the  Land 
“  League,  and  banishing  Mr.  Forster  from  Ireland.  The  officers  of  the  Ladies 
“  Land  League  are :  President,  Mrs.  Dean,  the  aunt  of  John  Dillon;  treasurer, 

“  Mrs.  Maloney  and  Miss  O’Leary  ;  secretaries.  Miss  Anna  Parnell,  Miss  Lynch, 

«  and  Miss  Stritch.  This  forms  the  executive.  There  is  a  corps  of  organisers, 

“  among  whom  are  Mrs.  Moore,  an  American  ;  Miss  Reynolds.” 

I  was  wrong  in  saying  Mrs.  Moore  was  an  American.  She  was  not  an  American. 

She  was  an  Irishwoman.  Miss  Reynolds  was  Mrs.  Delahunt,  who  was  examined  here. 

“  Miss  O’Connor,  the  sister  of  T.  P.  O’Connor,  and  Miss  Yates. 

“  There  is  a  reserve  of  twenty-one  ladies,  who  are  prepared  to  take  the  place 
«  of  any  of  the  principal  organisers  who  are  in  prison.  They  have  elaborated  the 
“  most  perfect  system  that  can  be  imagined.  They  have  an  enormous  book  which 
“  they  call  the  ‘  Book  of  Kells,’  after  an  ancient  manuscript  history  of  Ireland. 
“  This  is  a  register  containing  information  about  all  parts  of  Ireland  as  collected 
**  by  the  branches,  and  collated  in  the  central  office.  In  it  there  is  a  lecord  oi. 
“  every  estate,  the  number  of  tenants,  rents  paid,  the  Government  valuation,  the 
“  spirit  and  financial  condition  of  the  people,  the  standing  of  the  people  towaids 
“  the  Land  League,  the  number  of  people  who  have  paid  rent,  the  number  of 
“  evictions  which  have  taken  place  and  the  number  pending,  the  character  of  the 
“  landlord,  of  the  agent,  if  there  be  one,  and  of  the  constabulary.  In  fact,  it 
“  would  be  excessively  difficult  to  say  what  is  not  in  that  book.  Every  week 
“  reports  come  in  from  every  part  of  Ireland,  which  are  at  once  condensed  and  put 
«  into  this  book.  This  is  the  chief  work  in  the  central  office. 


“The  Work  of  Relief. 

“  \Yhen  a  notice  is  received  from  a  branch  of  a  threatened  eviction,  the 
“  work  outside  begins.  One  of  the  ladies  goes  down  to  the  place  provided  with 
“  money  for  assistance.  If  possible  a  wooden  house  is  sent  from  Dublin,  and 
“  erected  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  tenants  to  move  into  at  once, 
“  the  object  being,  that  as  soon  as  they  are  turned  out  of  one  place  they  go  into 
“  another.  If  the  people  desire  to  fight  the  landlords  upon  any  legal  grievance 
“  they  may  have,  or  if  they  wish  to  prosecute  the  evicting  officeis  foi  damage  to 
“  stock  or  furniture,  in  either  event  the  Ladies  Land  League  furnishes  the 
“  necessary  money,  and  instructs  its  solicitors  to  manage  the  case.  The  Ladies 
“  Land  League  has  organised  branches  in  every  county  in  Ireland,  and  these 
“  branches  supply  information  and  collect  funds.  An  exceedingly  important  work 
“  has  recently  been  begun  by  Miss  Parnell  and  Miss  Lynch.  rIhey  have  organised 
“  clubs  of  boys,  calling  the  clubs  after  some  prominent  member  of  the  orgamsa- 
“  tion.  These  clubs  meet  once  a  week,  and  have  the  history  of  Ireland  read  to 
“  them.  You  do  not  perhaps  see  the  importance  of  this. .  But  the  English 
“  Government  has  discouraged  the  teaching  of  Irish  history  in  the  schools  and 
«  colleges  to  that  extent  that  few  young  Irishmen  know  much  about  it.  ISow, 
«  the  Ladies  Land  League  has  resolved  that  this  state  of  things  shall  not  continue, 
“  and  that  the  next  generation  of  Irishmen  shall  know  something  about  their  own 
“  country.  This  work  has  spread  into  England,  and  is  now  being  carried  on  in 
“  London  (by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Sullivan),  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  otliei 
“  places.  The  executive  of  the  Ladies  Land  League  meets  once  a  week  and  the 
“  reports  prepared  by  it  reach  the  public  through  the  public  press. 

“  In  order  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  this  charitable  work  has  amounted 
“  to,  I  have  here  a  condensed  report  of  the  number  of  families  evicted  in 
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“  the  various  counties. 
“  follows  : — 

“  Antrim 
“  Armagh  - 
“  Cavan 
“  Carlow 
“  Clare 
“  Cork 
“  Down 
“  Donegal  - 
“  Dublin 
“  Fermanagh 
“  Galway 
“  Kerry 
“  Kilkenny  - 
“  Kildare 
“  King’s  County 
“  Londonderry 


The  report  was  prepared  by  Miss  Parnell,  and  is  as 


. 

8 

Leitrim 

- 

- 

478 

m 

56 

Longford 

- 

- 

303 

_ 

159 

Louth 

- 

- 

8 

• 

29 

Mayo 

- 

- 

541 

102 

Meath 

- 

- 

38 

177 

Monaghan  - 

- 

- 

59 

16 

Limerick 

- 

- 

132 

m 

219 

Queen’s  County 

- 

- 

45 

m 

12 

Roscommon  - 

- 

- 

122 

— 

21 

Sligo 

- 

- 

58 

- 

392 

Tipperary 

- 

- 

98 

- 

236 

Tyrone 

- 

- 

115 

_ 

39 

W  aterf ord 

- 

- 

31 

_ 

8 

Westmeath  - 

- 

- 

51 

40 

Wexford 

- 

- 

46 

- 

19 

Wicklow 

- 

— 

25 

“  Total 


-  3,688 


“  The  Ladies  Political  Work. 


“  According  to  Miss  Parnell  these  families  each  averaged  in  number  five  and 
a  fraction*  but  as  the  officially  reported  number  of  persons  evicted  is  greater 
than  those  figures  show,  I  imagine,  that  all  the  evictions  were  not  reported  to 
the  Ladies  League.  The  Ladies  League  furnished  to  evicted  tenants  m  various 
parts  of  Ireland  210  houses,  which,  in  many  instances,  the  consignees  were 
prevented  by  the  police  from  erecting.  In  concluding  her  report,  Miss  Parnell 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Ladies  Land  League 
during  the  past  twelve  months  : 


Evicted  tenants  to  date  - 
Families  of  coercion  prisoners 
Families  of  ordinary  law  prisoners  - 

Building  •  -  -  ‘  "  . 

Providing  for  coercion  prisoners  and  ordinary  law  prisoners 

from  December  26,  1881,  to  date  “ 

Ordinary  law  prisoners  catering  from  December  26,  to  date 
Legal  costs  by  Ladies  Land  League 
Miscellaneous  grants  -  -  _  " 

Grants  made  by  Land  League  since  its  suppression 


£  s. 

20,849  19 
5,123  2 
1,449  11 
9,469  3 

21,637  16 
1,603  12 
1,508  17 
187  7 
7,542  16 


d. 

4 
0 

11 

5 

4 

2 

7 

0 

2 


Total 


-£69,372  5  10 


I  will  come  to  my  note  by-and-by  on  the  point ;  but  1  do  not  know,  my  Lords, 
whether  there  is  not  an  item  in  Hardcastle’s  audit  representing  a  deficit  of  70,000h  m 
the  Ladies  Land  League.  I  am  not  very  sure. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Yes,  that  is  right.  # 

(Mr  Davitt )  Well,  here,  my  Lords,  I  see  that  m  the  public  press  these  statements 
of  expenditure  were  made  in  1882.  Evidently  by  Miss  Parnell,  from  whom  I  got  these 
facts,  and  in  that  way  this  sum  of  money  was  accounted  for  to  the  public  so  far  back 

Well,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  my  Lords,  to  read  this  about  the  Ladies  Land 
Leao-ue'from  the  report  of  this  interview  which  was  given  seven  years  ago.  I  had 
facilities  then,  or  had  before  leaving  America,  in  interviews  with  Miss  Parnell,  to 
learn  information  about  the  Ladies  Land  League  from  her.  Since  1882  I  have  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Parnell.  I  do  not  know  where  she  is. 

There  was  in  this  connexion,  my  Lord,  a  document  produced  by  Inspector  McArdle 
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which  is  claimed  to  have  been  issued  by  the  Ladies  Land  League  with  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  people  at  evictions.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  m  your  Lordships 
recollection  or  not.  It  was  found  in  the  house  of  some  one  named  Coghlan,  I  think  in 
Foxford.  It  is  at  page  2121 ;  and,  with  your  Lordships’  permission,  I  will  end  my 
remarks' upon  the  Ladies  Land  League  by  reading  that  document 

“  The  Ladies  Irish  National  Land  League* 
“  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 


W 
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Instructions 
as  TO 

Procedure  in  Cases  of  Eviction. 

“  When  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  evictions  in  a  district,  the  local  branch  of 
the  Land  League,  or  of  the  Ladies  Land  League  should  report  the  same  on 
threatened  eviction  forms,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Ladles  Land  League  m  Dublin. 

A  description  of  the  house  each  tenant  is  living  in,  giving  the  number  of  rooms,  size 
of  same  and  whether  floors  are  boarded  or  not,  should  be  given.  As  soon  as  it  is 
ascertained  that  evictions  are  actually  taking  place,  whether  from  the  appearance 
of  the  sheriff  on  the  scene,  or  by  other  means,  the  local  branch  of  the  Land 
League  or  of  the  Ladies  Land  League,  should  at  once  engage  lodgings  m  the 
nearest  town  where  suitable  accommodation  can  be  had  for  as  many  persons  as 
it  mav  deem  necessary.  When  the  tenants  themselves  have  not  carts  suihcient 
for  the  purpose,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  them  in  readiness. to  carry  away 
the  furniture  of  evicted  tenants,  so  as  to  prevent  unnecessary  injury  to  it  from 
wet  or  exposure.  Cars  should  be  engaged  to  remove  the  families  themselves  to 
their  destination  when  the  distance  and  other  circumstances  render  it  expedient 
to  do  this.  Railway  fare,  car  and  cart  hire,  and  hire  of  lodgings,  will  bo  paid 
for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League.  The  strictest  economy, 
consistent  with  efficiency,  should  be  observed,  and  we  confidently  expect  that  all 
who  have  it  in  their  power  will  do  what  they  can,  without  remuneration,  to  assist 

evicted  families  over  their  first  difficulties.  .  .  T  T  t 

“  As  soon  as  notice  is  received  of  an  anticipated  eviction,  the  Ladies  Land 
League  will  take  steps  to  have  a  house  built  for  the  tenant,  so  that  if  possible 
ic  may  be  ready  for  him  to  enter  same  day  that  he  leaves  his  own.  The  Ladies 
Land  League  calls  on  all  men  and  women  alike,  to  assist  m  removing  all 
unnecessary  hardship  and  inconvenience  from  the  operation  of  eviction,  and 
promises  tl&t  if  the  people  will  do  their  part  of  the  work  rightly  they  shall  be 
adequately  supported  There  is  no  objection  to  an  evicted  tenant  re-entering 
as  caretaker,  but  grants  are  not  made  to  these  tenants,  except  under  exceptiona 
circumstances.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  collision  with  armed  force,  and 
to  restrain  useless  and  irritating  attacks  on  the  military,  police,  and  other  agents 
of  the  law,  as  these  would  be  made  a  pretext  by  the  authorities  to  obstruct  and 
nrevent  an  efficient  system  of  relief  for  evicted  families.  Note  should  be  taken 
of  any  damage  done  Wilfully  or  negligently  by  the  sheriffs  bailiffs  to  the  tenants 
furniture  or  stock,  as  the  amount  of  such  damage  can  be  recovered  by  legal 
proceedings,  and  a  criminal  prosecution  should  be  initiated  lor  cruelty  to 

animals  when  the  stock  is  ill-used. 

“  By  order  of  the  Executive, 

“  Anna  Parnell,  General  Secretary. 

“  Clare  Stritch,  Financial  Secretary. 

“  jsp  Lynch,  Assistant  Secretary. 

„  T  A  T  will  rlpql  snecificallv  with  the  imputed  connexion  between  the- 

Low,  my  Lords  I  will  deal  j  intendJcl,  when  planning  my  observa- 

Land  League  and  the  PerP®  Lordshfp’s  permission  to  read  from  several  acknow- 

tions  to  your  Lordship,  }  a  •  rny  contention  that  agrarian  crime  of  all 

®n  support  of  a  similar  argument ;  and  I  will,  therefor ,  not  mfhet 
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any  more  of  the  same  kind  upon  the  Court,  though  I  had  prepared  references  to  Sir 
George  Cornwall  Lewis’  work,  the  report  of  the  Devon  Commission  and  a  dozen  other 
works.  I  will  pass  them  all  by  and  only  ask  permission  to  read  one  articlo  or  a  portion 
of  one  article,  from  the  London  “  Times  ”  which  I  contend  makes  my  case  out 
completely  in  this  connexion. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  “  Times  ”  on  the  30th  May  1850,  page  4.  It  begins 

“  A  murder  committed  in  England  is  evidence  only  of  individual  depravity, 
“  exciting  more  horror  in  the  minds  of  the. public  as  they  read  the  details  of  the 
“  crime.  But  in  Ireland  murder  is  but  too  often  a  proof  of  some  great  social 
“  disease  of  some  terrible  and  widespread  mischief  which  is  undermining  the 
“  strength  of  society  itself,  portending  anarchy  and  all  the  terror  and  misery  with 
“  which  anarchy  is  inevitably  attended,  and  thus  not  only  exciting  horror  at 
“  the  crime  itself,  but  also  raising;!  most  painful  emotions  of  alarm  for  the 
“  future  safety  of  the  social  and  political  institutions  under  which  we  live. ,  The 
“  murder  of  Mr.  Mauleverer  is  a  crime  of  this  description.  It  is  the  hideous 
“  result  of  some  most  fearful  wrong.” 

This  Mr.  Mauleverer  was  an  agent  in,  I  think,  the  county  of  Armagh.  I  go  on  and 
pass  by  some  remarks  not  very  germane  and  I  come  to  another  part  of  the  same 
article. 

“When,  however,  the  landlord  accepts  the  property,  he  accepts  it  with  all  its 
“  difficulties,  whether  pecuniary  or  moral,  and  if  he  takes  the  advantage  resulting 

“  from  it  he  becomes  bound  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  however  onerous 

“  attaching  also  to  it.  If  he  declare  himself  unable  to  perform  these,  society 
“  ought  then  to  step  in,  and  by  the  fiat  of  its  will,  cut  the  knot  which  the  unlucky 
“  proprietor  is  unable  to  solve.”  * 

Then  I  pass  on  to  another  portion  of  the  article : — 

“  In  the  days  of  forty-shilling  voters,  the  multiplication  of  small  voters  was 
“  supposed  to  be  a  political  advantage,  and  rents  in  arrear  were  useful  as  a  means 
“  of  coercion.  The  political  necessity  has  ceased,  but  the  crowded  tenantry 
“  remains.  The  result  of  this  condition  of  things  combined  with  the  ordinary 
“  habits  of  Irish  proprietors  brings  before  us  a  reality  which  no  ideal  story  ever 
“  equalled  in  the  misery  and  crime  belonging  to  it.  In  this  case  an  agent  is 

“  employed  to  deal  with  the  tenants  and  to  rule  the  estate.  The  proprietors 

“  living  at  a  distance,  carefully  avoid  witnessing  the  misery  which  is  the  heritage 
“  of  their  tenants.  They  count  upon  a  certain  income  from  their  estate.  They 
“  pay  a  man  to  undergo  the  pain  of  collecting  it,  shutting  their  own  eyes  and  ears 
“  to  everything  but  his  representations.  The  agent  is  bound  to  produce  so  much, 
“  and  this  necessity  of  his  condition  in  time  hardens  the  nature  of  him  who 
“  undertakes  the  employment.  The  tenants  cannot  excite  his  sympathy  no 
“  matter  what  may  be  the  tale  of  sorrow  and  suffering  they  relate.  His  own 
“  fortunes  depend  on  his  shutting  up  his  heart  as  regards  them.  Towards  others 
“  he  is  often  gentle,  humane,  and  even  actively  beneficient.  The  consequences 
“  are  often  terrible.  The  murder  of  Mr.  Mauleverer  naturally  excites  in  every 
“  man’s  mind  horror,  alarm,  and  indignation.  But  that  valley  beheld  not  long 
“  before  a  still  deeper  tragedy,  woe  unutterable  and  yet  for  the  acts  which  led 
“  to  this  more  extensive  suffering  the  law  has  provided  no  punishment  and 
“  even  the  voice  of  society  is  mute.  The  tenantry  long  in  arrear  were  to  be 
“  evicted.  They  were  no  longer  useful  as  political  tools  but  were  the  wretched 
“  profitless  descendants  of  those  who  had  figured  probably  as  voters  but 
“  whose  children  only  encumber  the  land.  Mr.  Mauleverer,  who  was  evidently 
“  an  active  agent  pursued  with  undeviating  sterness  the  old  course  of  distraint 
“  and  eviction  against  these  tenants.  One  the  witnesses  before  the  coroner 
“  stated  ‘  there  were  a  great  many  ejectments  and  notices  to  quit  served 
“  £  by  the  deceased  on  the  lands  over  which  deceased  was  agent.  As  near  as  I  can 
“  ‘  compute,  there  were  of  ejectment  and  notices  to  quit  200  in  all.  These  were 
“  ‘  ejectments  brought  to  evict  the  interests  of  a  middle  man  whose  lease  was 
“  £  dropped.’  Of  the  consequences  that  followed  this  last  proceeding  the  coroner 
“  himself  gives  the  history.  One  house  was  pulled  down,  but  when  the  hardened 
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instruments  of  this  reckless  pursuit  of  a  sordid  interest  came  to  the  second 
doomed  dwelling,  the  sight  of  nine  helpless  innocent  and  most  unhappy  babes 
met  their  eyes— they,  even  they,  felt  some  touch  of  humanity  and  turned  from 
their  horrid  task  appalled,  if  not  softened,  by  the  unspeakable  woe  which  that 
scene  disclosed.  The  plain  statement  of  the  sheriff  suggests  by  it  pregnant 
brevity  a  volume  of  preceding  cruelty.  The  scene  was  such  as  to  unman,  n0  ’ 

“  ‘  only  the  sheriff,  but  the  oldest  and  most  unfeeling  of  his  officers.  A  hardened 
“  sheriff’s  officer  seeing  actually  before  him  the  misery  he  was  bade  to  inflict 
"  shrunk  in  horror  from  the  deed  which  the  distant  proprietor  permitted,  if  he 
did  not  in  fact  command  it,  to  be  performed.  The  coroner  is  evidently  startled 
by  this  unwonted  exhibition  of  feeling,  so  petrifying  is  the  ordinary  course  of 
duty  to  which  these  men  are  accu stoned,  but 

“  ‘  The  deepest  ice  that  ever  froze 
“  ‘  Can  only  o’er  the  surface  close, 

“  ‘  The  living  spring  lies  quick  below 
“  ‘  Still  flows,  and  ne’er  will  cease  to  flow.’ 

The  coroner  who  tells  the  tale  of  Mr.  Mauleverer’s  conduct  to  the  poor  widow 
-  who  asked  to  be  allowed  the  right  to  cut  turf  brings,  it  forward  to  prove  the 
“  kind  nature  of  the  deceased.  But  to  our  mind  it  appears  m  a  very  different 
lio-ht  The  course  of  Mr.  Mauleverer’s  life  had  plaiply  deadened  all  his  sym¬ 
pathy  with  any  person  who  came  to  him  in  the  character  of  a  tenant.  With 
••  reSpect  to  them  a  stern  inflexible  necessity,  the  necessity  of  furnishing  so  much 
“  rent  to  his  employer,  checked,  subdued,  and  at  length  eradicated  all  human 
“  sympathy ;  and  that  which,  because  it  might  do  good  to  a  poor  afflicted  tenant, 

“  he  with  a  ‘malediction,’  refused  her,  he  flung  with  reckless  indifference  into 
“  the  hands  of  the  hotel-keeper,  McDoflnell.  The  whole  scene  as  it  actually 
“  occurred  is  sad  and  awful,  and  will  not  be  easily  forgotten  m  the  neighbourhood. 

“  Twenty  minutes  after  he  had  cursed  the  wretched  widow  who  offered  him  her 
“  last  penny  for  the  boon  sLe  sought,  he  was  a  corpse.  A  compunctious  visiting 
“  indeed  seems  to  have  immediately  followed  his  brutality,  and  there  was  shame 
“  in  his  heart  when  he  threw  the  handful  of  bog  tickets  to  the  hotel-keeper, 

“  saying,  ‘  Give  these  to  whom  you  like ;  if  you  get  money  for  them,  so  much  the 

“  ‘  better,  if  pot  it  is  no  matter.’  ”  .  ,  ,  . 

“  If  we  turn  now  to  those  who  suffer  under  this  system,  our  wonder  at  this 

“  dreadful  tale  will  cease  ;  but  our  horror  and  our  shame  will  be  but  the  more 
“  intense.  The  judgment  of  evictions  to  a  tenantry  of  this  description  is  m 
“  many  cases  a  judgment  of  death.’ 

My  Lords,  this  sentiment  has  been  attributed  wrongly  to  an  eminent  statesman, 
Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  here  in  the  “  Times  ”  of  1S50  : 

“  It  is  clear  that  a  sentence  of  eviction  is  virtually  a  sentence  of  death. 

“  By  his  holding  the  present  lines,  his  potato  crop  maintains  him,  and  hm 
family,  wretchedly  indeed,  but  miserable  as  is  the  pittance  on  which  he  lives,  it 
is  derived  from  his  holding.  To  that  holding  he  clings  with  desperate  tenacity, 
and  lest  he  should  be  evicted  he  will  promise  anything.  _  The  unfortunate  man 
can  find  no  farmer  near  in  want  of  hands  and  ready  to  give  wages.  I  he  gra\e 
or  the  workhouse  is  now  his  only  alternative,  and  this  alternative  has  only  of 
late  years  been  offered  to  him.  What  we  ask  are  likely  to  be  the  feelings  o  a 
man  cast  into  the  road  with  his  wife  and  wailing  children  around  him,  without 
food,  without  shelter,  without  hope.  Burning  indignation  m  his  heart  ignorant 
and  mad  with  desperate  recklessness,  he  turns  m  his  anger  on  the  direct 
instrument  of  his  misery.  If  that  instrument,  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
performs  the  harsh  duties  of  his  office,  adds  bitter  insult  to  the  injury  which  by 
itself  is  too  much  for  poor  human  nature  to  bear ;  if  rude  curses  attend  deac  y 
wrong  can  we  wonder  at  the  wild  torrent  of  vengeance  and  of  hate  which  bears 
away  before  it  all  thoughts  of  duty  and  obedience ;  ought  we  to  be  startled  if, 
before  it  lie  prostrate  all  fear  of  doing  evil,  all  thoughts  of  the  terrible  future, 
and  the  consequence  that  must  inevitably  follow  the  breach  of  that  aw  which 
bids  us  do  no  murder.  Revenge  weaves  for  itself  a  fatal  web  of  sophistry,  and 
eagerly  listens  to  any  suggestions  which  gives  to  the  gratification  of  its  passion 
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“  and  hate,  the  character  of  that  mild  justice  which  was  long  since  declared  to  be 
“  slave’s  sole  protection. 

“  Such  are  the  facts  which  this  awful  deed  brings  clearly  before  us.  And  is 
“  not  society  called  upon  under  such  circumstances  to  step  in  and  consider  the 
“  abuse  of  those  rights  of  property  which  society  has  created  for  the  benefit  of 
“  all.  Are  we  to  stand  by  with  folded  hands  looking  on  in  mute  despair,  as  if 
“  these  events  were  an  inevitable  necessity,  an  evil  beyond  the  reach  of  law  or 
“  public  opinion.  Surely  we  are  not  justified  in  adopting  any  such  listless  course. 
“  If  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  in  maintaining  the  rights  which  the  law  has  given 
“  them,  thus  recklessly  inflict  misery  without  stint  upon  the  helpless  and 
“  unfortunate  peasantry ;  if  they  say  that  without  the  perpetration  of  barbarities 
«  that  would  disgrace  a  Turkish  pasha ;  then  rents  cannot  be  collected  if  they  are 
“  to  bring  in  the  attorney  multiplying  process,  and  with  process  multiplying  costs, 
“  and  reducing  the  peasantry  to  a  hopeless  slavery ;  and  if  they  are  then  to 
«  convert  the  country  into  a  battle-field  for  the  landlords,  and  process  servers,  and 
“  sheriffs,  and  sheriffs’  officers,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  furious  peasantry  and 
“  branded  assassins  on  the  other  ;  then  we  say  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
«  Legislature  boldly  to  interfere,  and  either  to  enforce  upon  the  present  landlords 
“  the  duties,  while  it  maintains  the  rights  of  property,  or  to  create  a  new  landed 
“  proprietary,  whose  intelligence  and  wealth  will  enable  them  to  secure  the  peace 
“  of  society,  and  thus  lay  the  sure  foundation  of  national  prosperity.” 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  any  language  that  I  could  use,  in  explanation  of  the  crimes 
that  my  accusers  attribute  to  the  teaching  and  the  work  of  this  Land  League,  that  could 
so  clearly,  so  feelingly,  and  so  unanswerably  refute  the  allegation  of  the  “  Times  ”  than 
the  words  which  I  have  quoted  from  the  “  Times  ”  itself  of  the  30th  of  May  1850. 
These  words,  so  creditable  to  the  heart  and  the  understanding  of  their  author,  were 
written  in  what  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  called  “  the  occasional  lucid  moments  ”  of  that 
journal.  They  remain  on  record,  however,  as  a  proof  that  the  greatest  of  all  crimes, 
murder,  arises  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  expressed  opinion  of  our  enemy,  from  the 
mere  exercise  of  the  law,  of  a  system  which  means  in  its  judgment  a  sentence  of  death. 
The  state  of  things  so  powerfully  and  eloquently  portrayed  in  this  leading  article, 
were  no  novelty  in  Ireland  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1850.  These  sometimes  did  not, 
unhappily,  vanish  from  the  social  life  of  Ireland,  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Mauleverer. 
Every  incident  dwelt  upon  so  graphically  by  the  “  Times,”  as  combining  to  drive  the 
hapless  victim  of  a  heartless  landlordism  to  despair  and  revenge,  is  found  connected 
with  and  surrounding  the  story  of  nearly  every  agrarian  crime  that  has  left  its  crimson 
record  upon  Irish  rural  life  from  1850  down  to  the  date  upon  which  the  “  Times  ” 
launched  its  forged  letters  and  malignant  charges  against  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
people. 

We  have  had  during  those  years,  and  have  still,  “proprietors  living  at  a  distance 
“  who  carefully  avoid  witnessing  the  misery  which  is  the  heritage  of  their  tenants.” 
We  have  had  agents  whose  “  fortunes  ”  in  the  words  of  the  “  Times,”  “  depend  on  their 
“  shutting  up  their  hearts  ”  towards  the  tenants.  Clearances  and  evictions  Avhich 
wrought  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  that  referred  to  by  the  “Times,”  the  misery  and 
the  suffering  which  it  describes  our  people  have  witnessed  in  thousands  of  instances, 
between  1850  and  1887.  Eviction  means  to  the  average  Irish  peasant  of  to-day  all 
that  the  “  Times  ”  described  it  as,  including  in  human  suffering  40  years  ago,  save 
where,  as  not  unfrequently  happened  since  the  Land  League  began  its  work,t  some 
pittance  of  relief,  or  some  kind  of  shelter  is  provided  outside  the  walls  of  the  debasing 
workhouse.  The  fire  is  extinguished  upon  the  domestic  hearth.  The  cradle  hopie  of 
youth,  the  .asylum  of  old  age  is  wrenched  from  the  hands  that  built,  or  the  right  tyhich 
inherited  it  at  the  command  of  the  distant  land  proprietor.  A  home  is  blottpd  out 
.and  destroyed  because,  as  the  “  Times  ”  truly  puts  it,  society  has  proyided,  no 
punishment  for  the  acts  which  provoke  the  retaliation  of  murder. 

It  was  against  the  system  guilty  of  these  acts  that  the  Land  League  combined  th© 
Irish  race.  It  was  to  accomplish  that  which  the  “  Times  ”  affirmed  was  the  duty  of 
society  that  the  League  sprang  into  being,  for  no  truer  summary  of  Land  League 
principles  could  be  enunciated  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  concluding  words  of 
the  leading  article  I  have  quoted,  where  it  says,  “If  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  in 
u  maintaining  the  rights  which  the  law  has  given  them,  thus  recklessly  inflict  misery 
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without  stint  upon  the  helpless  and  unfortunate  peasantry  if  they  say  that  without 
the  perpetration  of  barbarities  that  would  d  sgrace  a  Turkish  pasha,  their  rerff 
cannot  be  collected  if  they  are  to  bring  in  the  attorney  multiplying  costs  and 
reducing  the  peasantry  to  a  hopeless  slavery,  and  if  they  are  then  to  convert  the 
country  into  a  battlefield  for  the  landlords  and  process  servers  and  sheriff  and 
sheriffs  officers  on  the  one  side  and  the  peasantry  and  banded  assassins  on  the  other 
then  we  say  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Legislature  boldly  to  interfere  and 
either  to  enforce  upon  the  present  landlord  the  duties  while  it  maintains  the  rights  of 

nroperty,  and  to  create  a  new  landed  proprietary.  .  T  •  a  'i  i  qoa 

Th<?  plan  of  parliamentary  land  reform  issued  by  the  Land  League  m  April  1  80 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Egan,  and  others,  will  satisfy  your  Lordships  that 
even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  Land  League  agitation  its  leaders  were  willing  to  buy¬ 
out  the  old  proprietors  at  20  years’  purchase  m  order  to  create  a  new  \ 

would  be  free  from  the  crimes  and  the  miseries  engendered  by  the  old.  And  altlioug 
the  precise  plan  then  put  forward  was  not  accepted  by  the  Government,  tne  leadi  g 
features  of ?  the  succeeding  land  legislation  can  be  recognised  in  the  Land  League 

^Nor  will  it,  my  Lords,  weaken  the  force  of  my  contention  as  to  the  true  origin  of 
the  agrarian  crinfe  falsely  imputed  to  the  instigation  of  the  League,  for  our  accusers 
to  dwell  upon  the  circumstance  that  some  of  the  worst  of  the  deeds  included  in 
investigation  of  this  Commission,  were  committed  shortly  before  and  immediately 
following  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  The  rejection  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  virtually  an  assembly  of  landlords,  has  been 
testified  to  here  by  many  witnesses  as  one  of  the  calamitous  events  of  the.  year  1880 
It  took  from  the  tenants  in  arrear  the  hope  of  being  secured  against  eviction  until 
such  time  as  a  good  season  or  a  probable  Land  Bill  would  come  to  their  relief .  r 
Parnell  was  no  more  desirous  of  securing  the  enactment  of  this  measure  than  was  Mi 
Forster,  the  then  Chief  Secretary,  who  affirmed  in  more  than  one  of  his  speeches  that 
he  introduced  that  Bill  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  disturbance  and  disorder 
during  the  ensuing  winter  in  Ireland,  a  winter  which  you  Lordships  know  witnessed 

the  perpetration  of  more  than  one  agrarian  murder.  .  ,  .. 

In  the  “  Fortnightly  Review  ”  of  July  1881,  the  editor  of  that  periodical  writes  as 
follows  of  the  effects  of  this  action  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  a  short  extract,  and 

I  will  crave  your  Lordships’  permission  to  read  it.  „  ,, 

(The  President.)  We  really  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  views  of  the 

^(Mr^PavItt .^Vbry * w ell ,  my  Lord,  I  will  pass  it  by.  The  article  in  the  “Times” 

^fknoVffwdT'be  urged  in  support  of  the  “  Times  ”  case,  that  outrages  which  might 
be  attributable  to  previous  tyranny  on  the  part  of  unjust  landlords  could  not  le 
chargeable  to  the  same  cause  after  the  landlord  had  ceased  to  possess  the  power  of 
arbitrary  rack  meeting  and  eviction.  This,  however,  is  a  fallacy.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  Act  of  1881  proposed  to  curtail  the  powers  of  the  landlords  to  this  extent , 
but  it  has  been  proved  by  time  and  experience  that  years  have  had  to  elapse  before  the 
protection  of  Act  could  be  actually  given  to  even  one  third  of  the  tenantry  ot  Ireland 
But  there  is  another  explanation,  one  founded  upon  philosophy  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
effects  produced  by  radical  changes  from  old  to  new  syste 

the  outrages  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881.  it  is  in  the  t  es 
of  transition  of  that  kind  from  one  state  of  law  to  another  that  popular  intimn  ation 
has  existed,  and,  if  anything,  is  sure  to  thwart  their  hopes,  there  is  greater  violence 
aDd  a  greater  tendency  to  oppose  what  is  left  of  the  old  law  and  of  the  old  system. 

I  have  striven,  my  Lords,  in  these  observations  upon  the  charges  against  the  Land 
League  to  prove,  from  the  testimony  of  recorded  facts,  that  agrarian  murders,  such  as 
these  that  have  iome  under  your  Lordships’  purview  in  this  case  owe  their  origin  to 
the  conditions  under  which  land  has  been  held  in  Ireland.  The  facts  upon  which  I 
establfsh  my  contention  are  not  taken  from  the  Nationalist  or  even  Irish  records.  The 
persons  and  authorities  I  have  quoted  are  nearly  all  English,  the  chief  among  sue 
authorities  being  the  “  Times  ”  itself.  No  scientific  theory  has  ever  been  ^‘ablishul 
on  the  ground  of  the  observed  relation  between  cause  and  effect,  that  is  subject  to 
demonstration  as  clearly  and  as  convincingly  as  the  assertion  that  agrarian  murders  in 
Ireland  have  been  incidental  to  the  system  of  landlordism  upheld  in  that  country. 
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If  these  crimes  had  not  been  heard  of  before  in  our  unhappy  history,  or  if  they  had 
but  rarely  occurred  ;  if  their  frequency  began  only  with  the  inception  of  the  Land 
League,  and  that  they  ceased  when  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  ;  then  in  face  of 
facts  like  these,  there  would  be  plausible  grounds  for  the  imputation  of  the  “  Times.” 
But  when  we  find  their  traces  in  the  pages  of  every  year’s  history  backwards  for 
generations  on  a  dreary,  heart-breaking  record  of  landlord  and  tenant  strife,  the  same 
in  motive,  the  same  in  execution,  alike  in  all  the  hateful  character  of  the  “  wild  justice 
of  revenge,”  as  these  crimes  have  been  termed,  there  can  be  no  other  conclusion  justly 
or  fairly  come  to  but  that  the  agrarian  murders  which  took  place  in  Ireland  between 
1878  and  1887  were  instigated  by  the  same  causes,  passions,  and  objects  which  pro¬ 
duced  exactly  similar  crimes  between  1878  and  1868,  and  on  back  to  the  earliest 
records  of  Irish  agrarian  outrage,  before  the  Land  League  was  ever  thought  of,  and 
that  their  only  relation  to  the  League  was  that  of  coincidence. 

Now,  I  intended  quoting  from  other  authorities  in  support  of  this  view,  but  I  do  not 
do  so  in  deference  to  your  Lordship’s  very  fair  objection.  Before  passing,  however, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  agrarian  murder  to  that  embracing  lesser 
kinds  of  agrarian  outrage  that  have  been  painfully  particularised  before  your  Lordships 
by  counsef  on  the  other  side,  I  will  add  to  the  testimony  adduced  from  the  “  Times  ” 
in  the  leading  article  of  the  30th  May  1850,  another  and  a  much  briefer  article  on 
the  same  subject  which  appeared  on  the  5th  of  June  of  the  same  year,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  which  the  brother  of  the  murdered  agent  addressed  to  the  “  Times”  denouncing 
its  language  of  the  30th  of  May.  The  editor  commenting  upon  this  communication 

said : — 

«  Whatever  we  added  was  in  the  way  of  comment  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
“  system  out  of  which  this  and  so  many  other  catastrophes  have  arisen.  Our 
“  comments  might  not  be  agreeable  to  the  friends  or  the  employers  of  the 
“  murdered  man,  but  that  the  condition  of  the  Irish  population  is  one  of  ‘fearful 
“  wrong,’  that  these  murders  are  its  *  hideous  results,’  that  every  fresh  occurrence 
“  of  th?s  sort,  while  it  ‘naturally  excites  in  every  man’s  mind  horror,  alarm,  and 
“  indignation,’  should  also  direct  our  attention  to  ‘  the  still  deeper  tragedies  ’  done 
“  in  the  name  of  law,  we  must  still  be  permitted  to  think  and  say - ” 

And  the  article  concludes  in  these  words : — 

“  It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  palliate  a  murder  on  the  ground  that  the 
“  administrator  of  an  oppressive  system  had  used  harsh  and  brutal  language  to  its 
“  victims,  but  we  must  say  that,  if  Mr.  Bilting  Manleverer  wished  to  clear  his 
*  “  brother’s  memory  from  this  charge,  he  ought  to  have  shown  by  his  letter  that 
“  he  knew  the  difference  between  fair  language  and  foul,  which  he  evidently  did 
“  not.  As  it  is,  his  own  tone  renders  it  only  too  conceivable  that  his  brother 
“  might  have  occasionally  added  asperities  of  language  to  the  inhumanities  of 
“  law.” 

Inhumanities  of  law  in  Ireland  !  I  thank  the  “  Times  ’’  for  these  words.  It  truly 
describes  in  four  words  the  true  character  of  that  law  which  has  sustained  Irish  land¬ 
lordism  in  its  infamies  against  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  which  has  begotten  all  the 
bloodshed  and  crime  that  have  dogged  the  footsteps  of  that  system  from  its  introduc- 
'  tion  into  our  country  until  the  present  moment. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  intended  to  deal  with  the  official  returns  of  agrarian  and  ordinary 
crime  in  Ireland,  and  I  feel  a  little  fatigued.  If  your  Lordship  would  break  off  now, 
and  give  me  ten  minutes  extra,  I  will  confiscate  some  of  my  speech  in  the  afternoon 
in  return  for  your  Lordship’s  kindness. 

( The  President.)  Very  well. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

My  Lords,  the  allegation  that  the  Land  League  was  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  certain  ends  by  a  policy  of  criminal  violence,  including  murder,  is  a  charge  in 
keeping  with  the  forgery  of  the  letters  which  were  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  Mr.  Parnell  to  be  the  abettor  of  assassination.  It  is  a  charge  worthy  in  every 
way  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  “  Times  ”  has  for  years  pursued  the  exponents  of  Irish 
national  sentiment.  And,  my  Lords,  where  in  these  proceedings  was  the  evidence 
produced  to  substantiate  this  infamous  allegation  ?  Certain  witnesses,  it  is  true,  have 
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been  brought  forward,  not  to  prove  but  to  allege  that  they  were  either  cognizant  of 
payment  having  been  made  by  members  of  some  branch  to  themselves  for  firing  at 
persons,  or  they  heard  that  such  payment  had  been  intended  to  be  made.  Your 
Lordships  have  heard  and  seen  those  witnesses.  Buckley,  the  ex-militiaman,  the  man 
who  set  up  a  stone  as  a  target  at  which  to  practise  his  revolver  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting  Roche,  which  murder  practice  took  place  in  a  field  close  to  the  police  barracks, 
as  was  testified  by  a  witness  named  O’Connor;  Buckley,  the  hero  of  some  12  con¬ 
victions  as  a  malefactor,  and  the  man  charged  in  his  native  place  with  having  robbed 
and  attacked  his  own  poor  mother ;  in  every  particular  Buckley  was  a  worthy  witness^ 
for  the  “  Times.” 

Then  we  have  the  man  that  was  called  Iago  ;  his  real  name  was  Igo. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  think  there  was  no  conviction  against  Buckley. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  think  it  was  proved  here. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  There  was  no  conviction  proved. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  think  he  admitted  in  that  witness-box  that  he  was  convicted. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  Mr.  Davitt  says  so,  he  may  be  right,  but  he  will  allow  us  to  look 

and  see. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  am  certain,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  mistaken  about  Buckloy. 

Iago,  the  man  who  confessed  he  followed  outrage  as  a  business  or  recreation, 
charging  himself  in  this  Court  with  having  made  a  fatal  attack  upon  a  man  for  whose 
death  the  police,  who  knew  Iago  well,  and  gave  him  money,  suspected  a  man  who, 
unlike  Iago,  had  fled  the  country.  This  was  another  congenial  character  for  the 
“  Times  ”  in  this  case  against  Mr.  Parnell.  Then  we  have  Coleman  of  Mayo,  the 
friend  of  Inspector  Ball,  the  man  who  confessed  to  the  ruin  of  a  young  woman,  the 
man  believed  in  Mayo  to  have  been  at  the  bottom, — to  have  been  in  fact  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  detestable  Crossmolina  conspiracy.  This  is  another  of  the  witnesses 
whose  testimony  your  Lordships  and  the  people  of  England  are  asked  by  the  “  Times 
to  believe  against  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party.  Next  we  have  Delaney,  the  confessed 
assassin  and  convicted  highway  robber,  the  man  whom  a  Dublin  jury  declared  by  a 
special  resolution  to  be  unworthy  of  belief  on  his  oath  ;  and  the  “  Times  expects  that 
this  accomplished  scoundrel  would  be  accepted  here,  despite  his  record,  because  he 
testifies  against  Patrick  Egan  and  Thomas  Brennan,  who  are  absent  and  unable 
personally  to  refute  his  assertions.  These,  and  a  few  other  of  the  same  evil  odour, 
are  the  witnesses  whose  evidence  is  expected  to  substantiate  the  charge  against  the 
Land  League.  In  the  instance  of  each  of  these  witnesses  the  defence  has  produced 
witnesses  as  to  the  facts  stated,  and  who  were  named  in  some  cases  by  the  informer  s 
and  we  ask  your  Lordships  to  note  the  contrast  between  the  “  Times  clients  and 
these  witnesses  in  everything  which  is  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  testimony 
of  men.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  our  witnesses,  and  in  the  masterly  state¬ 
ment  of  Sir  Charles  Russell,  how  grotesquely  monstrous  those  charges  of  murder  and 
outrage  as  an  alleged  policy  are  against  men  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  position. 

Allow  me  to  try  and  put  the  absurdity  of  this  allegation  in  another  light.  Suppose 
for  a  moment  that  such  had  been  the  plan  of  action  of  the  League  ;  that  we  were 
setting  to  work  to  win  Irish  independence  by  moonlighting  in  Kerry,  by  assassination 
in  Dublin,  and  by  the  explosion  of  dynamite  in  London;  along  with  the  et  ceteras  that 
make  up  the  contents  of  Parnellism  and  Crime.  Allow,  for  argument  s  sake,  that  wc 
were  criminal  enough  and  idiotic  enough  to  form  and  to  carry  out  such  a  programme. 
What  could  we  not  have  done  with  the  influence  and  the  mears  which  the  Land  League 
possessed?  The  League  numbered  close  on  a  million  of  members  the  world  over— in 
Ireland,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa.  These 
members  placed  at  our  disposal  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money.  They  had  full 
and  complete  confidence  in  Mr.  Parnell.  His  influence,  not  only  with  actual  Land 
Leaguers,  but  with  millions  of  our  race  outside  our  organisation,  was  doubtless 
greater  than  any  man  has  exercised  over  Irishmen  since  the  days  of  0  Connell.  Low, 
if  the  “  Times  ”  allegation  could  possibly  be  true— if  it  could  bo  our  policy  to  frighten 
and  maim  or  kill  persons  in  order  to  obtain  an  Irish  Republic,  why  what  could  we 
not  have  done  in  this  way  with  the  means  at  our  disposal  ?  The  Attorney -General  has 
proved  by  his  witnesses  that  69  persons  were  named  or  denounced  at  League  meetings 
during  the  time  covered  by  this  investigation.  I  am  taking  now,  I  may  say  at  once, 
my  Lord,  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  authority  for  these  figures,  and  I  think  it  will  be  found 
to  be  correct.  Of  these  69,  nine  only  were  subsequently  outraged  or  injured,  and  of 
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this  number  there  were  three  murdered.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  in  the  least  degree  seek 
to  minimise  the  crimes  thus  perpetrated,  nor  in  any  way  to  defend  anyone  who  may 
have  been  really,  directly  or  indirectly,  responsible  for  the  killing  or  maiming  of  even 
one  of  these  people.  But,  adding  to  this  number  the  63  or  64  more  homicides  that 
have  unhappily  occurred  in  Ireland  during  the  last  ten  years,  what  does  this  amount  of 
crime  prove — deplorable  as  even  one  single  murder  is  in  any  country — what,  I  say, 
does  this  record  of  crime  prove  when  looked  at  calmly  and  philosophically  against  the 
Land  League,  against  Ireland  or  the  Irish  people  ?  I  have  carefully  gone  over  the 
official  returns  of  serious  crimes  for  England  and  Wales,  and  for  London  separately, 
for  the  same  period  covered  by  the  charges  against  the  Land  League,  from  1878  to 
1887.  And  I  hope  your  Lordships,  for  the  sake  of  the  character  of  the  Irish  people, 
which  is  here  assailed  in  our  persons,  will  give  me  permission  to  just  quote  these 
figures.  In  London,  whose  population  approximates  to  that  of  Ireland,  there  have 
been  111  persons - 

{The  President.)  Where  do  you  get  these  figures  from? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Frcm  the  official  returns,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  That  is  not  a  sufficient  guide  to  me.  What  official  returns  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  The  official  government  returns  published  here  in  London. 

(The  President.)  I  want  to  know  something  about  them,  so  that  I  can  get  them,  and 
refer  to  them  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Judicial  Statistics,  I  think,  is  the  proper  name.  I  applied  for  them  and 
got  them  myself.  I  have  them  in  my  hotel,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  bring  them  here 
to-morrow  morning.  They  are  the  official  reports  of  the  crimes  committed  in  London. 
Official  statistics  of  crime  in  London  and  England  and  Wales  issued  e-very  year.  In 
London,  whose  population  approximates  to  that  of  Ireland,  there  have  been  111  persons 
over  one  year  of  age  and  347  infants  killed  feloniously,  or  a  total  of  458  murders 
committed  in  this  city  during  the  same  number  of  years.  The  findings  by  coroners’ 
juries  were  557  murders  of  both  classes,  persons  under  and  persons  over  one  year  old. 
During  the  same  period  there  were  67  attempts  to  murder,  1,332  cases  of  shooting  at, 
wounding  and  attempts  to  do  bodily  harm,  while  there  were  926  cases  of  manslaughter. 
And  this?  my  Lords,  is  in  London  where  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper  has  its  offices.  In 
England  and  Wales  before  whose  bar  of  public  opinion  we  are  also  on  our  trial,  this 
is  the  record  of  its  similar  crimes  during  a  similar  period,  from  1878  to  1887.  Muiders 
of  persons  over  one  year,  804  ;  under  one  year,  778  ;  total  1,582.  Finding  of  coroners’ 
juries  in  both  classes,  1,755  ;  attempts  to  murder,  655 ;  shooting,  wounding,  and 
attempts  to  do  bodily  harm,  7,057 ;  manslaughter,  2,487. 

(The  President.)  What  year  do  you  say  was  this  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  The  years  covered  by  this  inquiry,  from  1878  to  1887. 

My  Lords,  there  are  many  services  which  this  Commission  will  render,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  the  cause  of  ultimate  peace  and  amity  between  the  Irish  people  and  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  services  which  were  not  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  of 
“  Parnellism  and  Crime”  when  this  conspiracy  of  calumny  was  hatched  between 
Houston  and  Pigott  and  the  persons  responsible  for  that  paper.  And  if  I  am  right, 
if  time  proves  ycur  Lordships’  labours  to  have  this  happy  result,  I  am  confident  that 
the  application  and  patience  with  which  this  inquiry  has  been  borne  will  be  remembered 
only  with  satisfaction  by  every  member  of  this  Court.  One  thing  I  hope  from  this 
Commission  is  that  it  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  the  real 
source  of  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland,  and  if  it  succeeds  in  doing  this,  the  fate  of  Irish 
landlordism  is  sealed.  The  “  Times/’  of  course,  contends  that  the  agrarian  outrages  of 
the  last  ten  years  were  due  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the  League.  The  defence  on 
the  contrary  assert,  and  call  upon  the  facts  of  history  and  the  testimony  of  Parlia 
mentary  reports  to  sustain  their  assertion,  that  the  crimes  and  outrages  of  the  Land 
League  period  are  similar  in  character  and  the  same  in  origin  as  those  crimes  which 
have  been  all  but  continuously  occurring  from  the  days  of  Whiteboyism  to  our  own. 
Sir  Charles  Bussell  has  filed  proof  upon  proof  in  support  of  this  our  contention. 
Witnesses  from  all  parts  of  the  counties  included  in  the  purview  of  this  investigation 
have  given  similar  testimony  from  their  own  knowledge,  from  tradition,  from  general 
popular  belief.  It  is  also  the  recorded  conviction  of  eminent  unprejudiced  writers, 
from  some  of  whom  Sir  Charles  Bussell  has  quoted,  that  to  the  system  of  landlord  and 
tenant  existing  in  Ireland — to  the  frequency  of  the  work  of  eviction — is  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  this  unhappy  species  of  crime. 
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I  have  more  than  once  quoted  from  Lord  John  Russell  during  my  observations,  and 
I  will  once  a°-ain,  and  for  the  last  time,  lay  that  distinguished  statesman  under  obligation 
for  a  "just  and  philosophical  estimate  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  with  reference  to  the 
point  on  which  I  am  now  speaking.  I  quote  from  his  “  Speeches  and  Despatches,  ’ 
volume  2,  page  13,  and  onward.  He  says : 

“Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  Irish  people  which  forbids  that 
“  outrage  and  crime  should  be  successfully  met  and  a  remedy  effectively  applied  l. 

“  I  think  no  one  can  deny  that,  looking  at  the  upper  classes  of  society ,  no  men 
«  have  shown  greater  talent,  greater  frequency  of  wit,  or  greater  aptituce  for  the 
“  pursuits  of  arts  and  arms  than  the  people  of  Ireland.  As  to  the  lower  classes, 

“  whether  we  view  them  as  soldiers  in  the  service  of  their  country,  or  workmen 
“  in  the  various  departments  of  labour,  no  men  have  been  more  remarkable  foi 
“  valour  or  industry,  or  evinced  more  of  the  qualities  by  which  a  country  can 
“  rise  to  eminence.  There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  character  of  the  people  them- 
“  selves  which  forbids  us  to  hope  that  the  evils  of  their  condition  should  be 
“  successfully  met  and  overcome.  The  Cabinet  of  that  day  prepared  a  coercion 
“  law,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of  its  mtro- 
“  duction  attaches  to  me.  But  in  promoting  that  law  I  thought,  with  others,  that 
“  the  time  was  come  when  we  ought  to  look  more  deeply  into  the  condition  or 
«  Ireland  ;  that  we  ought  to  consider  whether  we  would  not  lay  the  foundation  or 
“  a  better  system,  which  a  mere  temporary  law  of  that  kind  could  not  do ;  and 
“  whether  it  was  not  fit  to  consult  the  temper  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
“  and  whether  the  same  freedom  which  we  possess  in  our  own  country  might  not 
“  be  as  efficacious  in  Ireland.  Sir,  I  know  not  why,  if  we  conduct  the  govern- 
«  ment  of  England  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  England,  and  it  we 
“  conduct  the  government  of  Scotland  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  or 
“  Scotland,  I  know  not  why  in  Ireland  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  a  small 
“  minority  only  should  be  consulted,  and  the  great  majority  should  be  totally 
“  omitted  in  the  list  of  the  supporters  of  Government.  I  say,  on  the  contrary, 
<«  that  we  can  have  nothing  firm,  that  we  can  have  nothing  staple,  that  we  can 
“  have  no  permanent  improvement,  unless  we  act  on  such  principles  as  shall  carry 
“  with  them  the  goodwill  and  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people. 

I  had  intended  following  that  up  with  a  quotation  from  Macaulay,  but  I  will  not  do  so. 
But  I  have  four  or  five  lines  here  from  Lord  Beaconsfield  s  Life  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  where,  on  page  125,  in  referring  to  the  shooting  of  Irish  landlords,  and  to 
other  forms  of  agrarian  crime,  he  says  : — 

“  These  barbarous  distempers  had  their  origin  in  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  modes  of  its  occupation  ;  the  soil  has  become  divided  into  allot- 
“  ments,  field  by  pauper  tenants  and  at  exorbitant  rents,  and  by  a  class  of 
“  middlemen  who  were  themselves  necessitous  and  were  traders  in  land. 

Then,  my  Lord,  I  intended  quoting  from  a  letter  of  O’Connell’s  in  his  Life  by  0  Neill 
Daunt.  I  will  only  give  the  last  tfiree  or  four  lines,  because  of  something  wine  is 
there  prophetically  said  : — 

“  I  know  well  how  unpalatable  such  a  system  would  be  to  the  landlords, 
t*  especially  the  absentees.  But  in  truth,  unless  something  be  done,  the  people 
“  will  slip  out  of  my  hands,  and  the  hands  of  those  who,  like  mo,  are  foi  peacetu 
“  amelioration.  They  will  operate  a  ‘fixity  of  tenure’  for  themselves  with  a 
“  vengeance 

referring  in  that  letter  to  the  violence  which  invariably  followed  in  Ireland  from  the 
postponement  of  reform  until  passion  and  expectation  fiad  been  excited. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  crimes  about  which  evidence  has  been  given  charging  e 
Land  League  generally  with  responsibility  for  their  commission.  s> 

There  is  one  of  the  many  charges  brought  against  me  by  the  “  Times  which 
admit  is  conditionally  proved,  but  not  at  all  proved  to  the  extent  to  which  the  thing 

has  been  magnified  and  misrepresented.  >  . 

That  “boycotting”  has  been  advocated  on  various  occasions  by  me  1  have  no 
denied.  But  I  have  denied— all  the  witnesses  called  for  the  defence  have  denied— that 
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the  “  boycotting  ”  which  was  recommended  at  some  League  public  meetings  and  at 
branches,  was  that  which  the  “  Times  ”  alleges  led  to  and  resulted  in  personal 
intimidation  and  injury  to  the  individual. 

The  contentions  of  our  evidence  is,  that  those  persons  charged  who  made  speeches  in 
which  boycotting  was  advocated,  specified  clearly  in  qualifying  words  that  what  they 
urged  upon  their  hearers  was,  a  shunning  of,  a  having  no  dealings  or  intercourse  with, 
such  persons  as  went  contrary  to  the  public  feeling  of  the  place,  by  taking  land  out  of 
which  some  one  may  have  been  evicted,  or  by  kindred  obnoxious  conduct. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  the  reading  of  the  law,  that  words  which  are  spoken  and  are 
intended  to  be  literally  interpreted,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  uttered,  by  the 
audience  spoken  to,  are  held  to  be  incitations  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  if  such  a  result 
follows  in  apparent  relative  sequence.  If  A  declares  in  the  hearing  of  B,  C,  and  D 
that  E  has  robbed  a  poor-box  and  deserves  to  be  “  put  in  Coventry,”  that  is  to  be 
socially  ostracised ;  and  if  after  this  denunciation  B,  C,  and  D,  individually  or  by 
concert,  should  set  fire  to  E’s  house  or  break  his  nose — I  do  not  know  enough  of  law 
to  enable  me  to  say  how  much  of  guilt,  if  any,  A  would  incur — but  if  the  robbing  of 
poor  boxes  had  been  a  common  practice  in  the  place  inhabited  by  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E, 
and  if  the  houses  of  the  thieves  had  been  invariably  set  on  fire  or  their  noses  broken 
before  A  had  ever  recommended  “  Coventry  ”  as  a  sign  of  popular  reprobation,  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  A  s  action  should  not  be  considered  as  inciting  or 
contributing  to  illegality,  in  the  hypothetical  instance  I  have  given.  The  evidence 
for  the  defence  has  shown  that  the  boycotting,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  weapon  of 
the  Land  League,  was  not  advocated  as  a  means  of  personal  injury  or  intimidation, 
but  as  embodying  the  popular  sense  of  shutting  out  from  the  services  of  mutual 
association  persons  who,  instead  of  being  neighbourly  or  of  a  community  of  feeling 
with  their  fellows,  acted  injuriously  or  treacherously  to  what  were  considered  the 
public  interest. 

The  “Times,”  on  the  other  hand,  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  boycotting  of 
Mr.  Hegarty,  of  Mill  Street,  for  instance,  led  directly  to  the  subsequent  alleged 
attempts  upon  his  life.  But  in  taking  this  line  the  “  Times  ”  has  tried  to  prove  too 
much,  and  has  therefore  failed  to  make  good  its  original  charge.  If  the  boycotting 
of  Hegarty  did  in  the  eye  of  the  law  form  part  of  the  offence  committed  when  he  was 
fired  at,  then  those  who  suggested  or  advocated  the  boycotting  in  the  first  instance 
would  be  legally  amenable  for  the  more  serious  offence. 

It  is  of  course  probable  than  an  institution  which  may  never  have  been  intended  to 
work  personal  injury  to  anyone  does  eventually,  under  the  influence  of  certain  or 
unforeseen  circumstances,  work  ruin  to  many.  But  that  does  not  prove  the  criminal 
character  of  such  institution,  or  that  its  origin  was  not  conceived  in  motives  of  general 
good  rather  than  for  purposes  of  personal  injury.  To  sustain  this  argument,  I  wish 
to  quote  from  a  very  learned  article  contributed  to  the  “  Nineteenth  Century  in 
December  1886  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephens.  While  I  do  not,  on  any  account,  accept  of 
his  statement  of  facts  or  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  facts  so  stated, 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  puts  boycotting  in  a  fair  enough  light  in  that  part  of  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  “  Nineteenth  Century  ”  of  December  1886,  where  he  says 

“  Bovcotting  is  only  a  modern  application  of  the  old  Roman  Ignis  ct  agues 
“  interdictiu,  and  is  very  like  the  weapons  of  excommunication  and  interdict  by 
“  which  the  Church  of  Rome  was  able  practically  to  govern  a  great  part  of  the 
“  world,  till  the  terrors  of  excommunications  and  interdicts  were  destroyed  by  the 
“  decay' of  faith  in  their  importance.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that  the  process 
“  of  boycotting  is  particularly  dangerous,  because  it  is  so  plausible,  so  quiet,  so 
“  closely  allied  with  moral  feeling,  and  so  readily  capable  of  being  represented  as 
“  a  mere  exponent  of  it  and  legitimate  vent  for  it.  I  he  mere  act  of  shunning  a 
“  man,  of  refusing  to  deal  with  him,  of  not  taking  his  land  or  the  like,  in  no  way 
“  shocks  or  scandalises  any  one.  Nothing,  in  itself,  and  if  it  stands  alone,  can  be 
“  more  natural  and  harmless.  Human  life  could  not  go  on  at  all  if  all  of  us  were 
“  not  at  liberty  in  a  certain  sense  to  boycott  each  other,  to  cease  to  associate  with 
“  people  whom  we  do  not  for  any  reason  like  to  cease  to  do  business  with,  people 
“  with  whom  for  any  reason,  good  or  bad,  we  prefer  not  to  do  business  in  a  word, 
“  to  regulate  all  the  course  of  our  lives  and  of  our  intercourse  with  others 
“  according  to  our  will  and  pleasure.  To  resent  what  you  regard  as  harsh  conduct 
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«  in  a  landlord  in  evicting  a  tenant,  or  as  meanness  in  a  tenant  who  plays  into  his 
“  hand  by  taking  the  farm  from  which  the  tenant  has  been  evicted,  by  refusing  to 
“  have  any  dealings  with  either,  may  be  wise  or  foolish,  right  or  wrong,  if  it  is  a 
“  mere  individual  act,  the  bond  fide  result  of  the  natural  feelings  of  the  person  who 
“  does  it.  The  transition  from  this  to  concerted  action  is  not  one  which  shocks 
“  the  common  and  uninstructed  mind,  and  the  further  and  final  step  which  leads 
“  you  to  help  to  compel  others  by  fear  to  do  that  which  you  rather  like  to  do 
“  yourself  is  little  less' natural  and  easy.  By  this  plain  and  easy  process  what 
“  Bentham  described  as  the  popular  sanction  may  be  readily  and  quickly  applied 
“  as  a  sanction  of  unequalled  efficiency  by  any  code  of  unwritten  laws  which 
“  vaguely  represents  the  current  sentiment  of  the  most  ignorant  and  passionate 
“  part  of  the  community,  those  who  are  guided  almost  exclusively  by  sentiment 
“  and  passion.” 

Of  course,  my  Lords,  everybody  who  has  not  lived  all  their  lives  in  a  balloon,  and 
read  nothing  but  the  stars,  knows  that  what  is  known  as  boycotting  has  existed  since 
civilized  society  began  its  career,  and  has  been  practised  in  a  variety  of  ways  for 
individual,  social,  religious,  and  political  purposes.  It  was  in  vogue  in  Ireland  before 
the  Land  League,  and  has  never  in  the  world’s  history,  barring  possibly  the  treatment 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages,  been  more  remorselessly  applied  than  by  England’s  rule 
of  Ireland  during  the  penal  laws.  Party  and  political  boycotting  have  never  ceased  to 
be  practised  by  the  landlords  of  Ireland.  In  fact  I  have  said  on  scores  of  Irish 
platforms  that  boycotting  was  a  weapon  which  we  had  borrowed  from  the  armoury  of 
the  landlords  to  turn  against  themselves  and  their  systems.  I  find  in  the  reading  that 
I  have  had  to  undergo,  preparing  for  the  task  I  am  trying  to  perform  before  your 
Lordships,  that  on  the  eve  of  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  the  Conservative 
party  in  this  country,  through  one  of  its  most  respectable  organs,  laid  down  a  system 
of  boycotting  which  I  will  thank  your  Lordships  to  allow  me  to  read  (it  is  only  very 
short)  ;  it  is  from  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine  ”  of  July  1832,  on  the  eve  of  the  memorable 
Bill  of  that  year.  It  says,  “  Finally,  let  the  Conservative  party  universally  and  firmly 
“  act  upon  the  principle  of  withdrawing  their  business  from  tradesmen  whom  they 
“  employ  who  do  not  support  the  Conservative  candidate.  In  the  manufacturing 
“  cities,  which  depend  on  the  export  sale,  this  measure  may  not  have  a  very  powerful 
«  effect,  but  in  the  metropolis,  in  the  other  great  towns,  and  the  small  boroughs,  it 
“  would  have  an  incalulable  effect.  If  universally  and  steadily  acted  upon,  it  ivould  be 
“  decisive  of  the  fate  of  England.  At  least  four-fifths,  probably  nine-tenths,  of  the 
“  purchase  of  articles  of  commerce  come  from  the  Conservative  ranks  ;  if  this  were 
“  confined  to  men  of  Conservative  principles  there  is  an  end  of  the  revolutionary 
“  progress.  There  is  nothing  unjust  in  this ;  the  shop  keeper  claims  for  himself  the 
“  power  of  judging  who  should  be  his  representative  in  Parliament.  Granted,  but  he 
“  cannot  refuse  the  same  liberty  of  choice  to  his  customer  as  to  whom  he  is  to  employ 
“  as  his  butcher,  his  baker,  or  his  clothier.  There  might  be  some  reluctance  in  taking 
“  this  step  in  ordinary  times,  when  no  vital  part  of  the  State  is  at  stake,  when  mere 
“  family  ambition  divides  counties,  and  the  great  interests  of  the  State  are  equally 
“  secure  in  the  hands  of  the  one  or  the  other  party.  But  the  case  is  widely  different 
“  when,  as  at  this  time,  the  question  is  not  between  rival  families  in  counties,  or 
“  adverse  parties  in  politics,  but  between  contending  principles  in  society  ;  between 
“  the  preservation  of  property  and  the  march  of  revolution  ;  between  future  felicity 
“  and  unutterable  anguish  for  ourselves  and  our  children.  It  may  be  a  painful  thing 
“  to  part  with  an  old  tradesman  because  he  is  of  revoluntiary  principles  ;  but  it  is 
“  much  more  painful  to  see  the  ruin  of  our  country,  and  that  is  the  other  alternative 
«  *  *  *  *  *  *  ****** 

“  Come  what  may,  we  have  discharged  our  duty  to  the  friends  of  England,  by 
“  showing  the  simple  and  certain  means  by  which  the  progress  of  the  revolution  may 
“  be  stayed  ;  if  they  are  neglected  and  ruin  follows,  the  consequences  be  on  them  and 
“  their  children.” 

Well,  that  proves,  my  Lords,  that  30  years  before  tho  Land  League  was  heard  of 
the  great  law-abiding  Conservative  party  in  England  could  resort  to  systematic 
boycotting  at  that  time.  Boycotting,  considered  even  in  its  worst  and  most  objection¬ 
able  form,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  worst  results,  had  still,  1  maintain,  this 
comparative  innocence  over  the  practices  of  those  agrarian  societies  whose  crimes  and 
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outrages  are  set  forth  in  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis’  book,  and  so  often  referred  to  by 
Sir  Charles  Russell  in  his  speech,  and  to  the  same  kind  of  crimes  that  are  particularised 
in  the  report  of  the  Devon  Commission.  In  those  days  the  man  who  was  marked  out 
for  punishment  or  murder  in  Ribbon  Lodges  or  other  secret  conclaves  was  visited 
or  waited  for  without  any  warning  whatever,  and  outraged,  as  a  rule,  without  any 
chance  of  preparing  for  defence,  or  of  communicating  with  the  police.  The  naming 
of  land-grabbers  at  a  few  public  demonstrations  during  the  League  agitation,  or  the 
passing  of  boycotting  resolutions  at  occasional  branch  meetings  did,  at  least,  this 
service  to  the  obnoxious  person,  it  gave  him  public  and  timely  warning  of  the  feeling 
existing  against  him,  and  afforded  him  opportunities  of  seeing  to  his  own  protection. 
So  that,  assuming  even  the  “  Times  ”  allegation  about  the  boycotting  of  some  branches 
of  the  League  to  be  true,  namely,  that  boycotting  was  meant  to  end  in  outrage  or 
personal  intimidation — a  charge  which,  of  course,  we  altogether  challenge  and  deny 
I  maintain  that  it  could  not,  humanly  speaking,  be  as  criminal  in  its  consequences  as 
were  previous  practices  of  agrarian  bodies  which  had  nothing  of  the  public  character 
of  the  League  about  them. 

Our  answer  to  the  “  Times  ”  charge  on  this  head  is  that  public  denunciation  of  men 
who  grabbed  land  or  otherwise  went  contrary  to  popular  feeling  in  a  district,  acted  as 
a  kind  of  lightning  conductor ;  that  it  brought  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  bear 
upon  those  thus  mentioned,  and  that,  in  this  manner,  such  denunciations  and  boy¬ 
cotting  did  actually  and  manifestly  prevent  outrages  of  a  serious  character,  instead  of 
causing  them. 

Evidence  in  proof  of  this  has  been  given  by  nearly  every  one  of  the  witnesses  called 
for  the  defence  ;  and  these  witnesses  embraced  clergymen  in  large  numbers  who  are, 
from  intimate  association  with  the  people,  better  qualified  to  speak  on  this  matter  than 
any  other  class  represented  in  this  inquiry.  When  it  is  considered  in  this  connexion 
that  the  Land  League  had  upwards  of  2,000  branches  throughout  Ireland ;  that  the 
National  League  has  had  nearly  the  same  number ;  that  these  branches  have  met  on  an 
average  once  a  fortnight  for  the  whole  period  of  their  existence  as  branches  ;  that  at 
least  three  speeches  would  be  made  at  each  branch  meeting,  and  that  thousands  of  boy¬ 
cotting  resolutions  must  have  been  passed  at  these  branch  meetings ;  how  infinitesimal 
are  the  number  of  persons  outraged  or  injuriously  boycotted,  in  comparison  to  the 
flood  of  League  oratory  which  these  figures  represent  as  having  swept  over  the 
country  from  1879  to  1887.  Taking  only  half  the  number  of  branches  here  given, 
that  is  1,000,  as  fairly  representing  those  that  would  be  in  continuous  active  existence 
during  this  period  ;  and,  to  be  again  well  under  the  mark,  let  me  assume  that  there 
was  a  meeting  only  once  a  month,  and  that  there  was  but  one  speech  made  at  each 
meeting,  a  number  that  is,  alas,  altogether  too  modest  for  Irish  oratorical  pro¬ 
pensities — we  would  have  as  a  result  of  these  figures  no  less  than  96,000  Land 
League  speeches.  Assuming  that  during  the  same  period  there  had  been  held  one 
fortnightly  meeting  of  the  central  branch  in  Dublin,  where,  as  a  rule,  there  are  half 
a  dozen  speeches  fired  off ;  and  again,  docking  these  by  half,  we  would  have  288 
central  branch  speeches  over  the  same  length  of  time.  And  finally,  calculating  that 
from  1879  to  1887  there  were  four  public  or  open  air  demonstrations  each  week — but 
to  keep  well  within  the  lines  of  certainty  I  will  put  down  two,  instead  of  four — this 
would  give  us  832  open  air  speeches.  And,  adding  these  figures  together,  we  will 
find  a  grand  total  of  97,120  Land  and  National  League  speeches  having  been  made 
in  Ireland  during  the  time  embraced  in  this  inquiry,  a  total  which  I  have  arrived  at 
by  making,  m  order  to  be  consistent  with  my  own  speeches,  the  same  50  per  cent, 
reduction  which  in  genial  moods  I  have  only  asked  of  the  landlords. 

Then,  my  Lords,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  persons  who  were  named  at 
meetings  in  one  way  or  the  other  during  this  same  period  of  time  was  69  only, 
according  to  the  evidence  ;  and  of  these  69  no  less  than  60,  I  am  happy  to  say,  had 
not  a  hair  of  their  heads  touched  in  consequence  ;  at  least  as  evidence  has  been  given 
that  they  were  in  any  way  injured  personally.  This  brings  down  the  number  of 
outrages  alleged  by  evidence  to  be  the  result  of  League  denunciation  to  nine,  which 
would  mean  one  and  a  fraction  for  each  year,  or  the  10,690th  part  of  an  outrage  to 
the  number  of  speeches  made  from  1879  to  1887.  Of  these  nine  persons  who  were 
named  or  denounced,  three  only  were  murdered.  I  do  not  say  three  only  to  minimise 
in  any  way  the  criminalty  of  the  deeds,  but  I  do  say  that  the  number  is  an  answerable 
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reply  to  the  allegation  of  the  “  Times  ”  which  says  the  Land  League  rise  like  an  exhala- 
tioJto  the  sound  of  murderous  oratory,  and  was  guarded  about  by  assassin 
captured  its  high  degrees  by  the  bullet  and  the  knife.  And,  my  Lords,  if  we  take  the 
entire  number  of  outrages  of  all  kinds  concerning  which  evidence  has  been  given  by 
the  "s,”  that  is  157  in  all,  made  up  of  65  in  Kerry,  42  in  Galway  25  in  Cork,  and 
25  in  Mayo,  which  outrages  included,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say,  26  murders,  that  is,  6  m 
1880  7  in  1871,  12  in  1882,  none  in  1883-4,  2  in  1885,  1  in  188b,  none  m  1887,  and  m 
1888 *•  if  we  take  even  all  these  crimes  for  all  these  years,  they  cannot  for  one  momen 
bear  any  rational  relative  connexion  with  the  100,000  Land  and  National  League 

speeches!  an  organisation  with  half  a  million  members  m  Irela5^r^8fi  f  eV8 
town  and  village,  and  financial  resources  that  reached  a  sum  of  250,000?.  before  th 
same  organisation  was  three  years  old.  Yet  the  “  Times  allegation  reads  : 

“  Many  of  those  persons  whose  names  are  included  in  these  particulars  knew 
«  and  must  have  known  that  sums  of  money  were  being  paid,  not  m  an  exceptiona 
«  instance,  but  over  a  long  period  of  time  to  persons  who  were  engaged  m  carry 
“  ing  out  the  acts  of  violence  and  crimes  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

Mv  Lord,  if  ever  the  hackneyed  quotation  about  the  “  mountain  in  labour  bringing 
forth  a  mouse,”  could  be  applied,  it  is  in  this  instance,  when  these  tew  number  of 
of  crimes,  covering  a  period  of  eight  years,  are  attributed  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  y 
developed  organisations  ever  known  in  these  countries ;  and  the  leviathan  times,  assisted 
bv  tlm  Government  of  the  day,  succeeds  in  proving  m  a  trial  that  has  lasted  nearly 
twelve  months  that  the  sum  of  61.  of  Land  League  money  reached  one  man  of  this  vast 
organisation  as  alleged,  but  not  proved  as  a  reward  for  an  alleged  but  not  proved 
moonlighting  expedition.  The  celebrated  Timothy  Horan  s  cheque  forb?  granted 
on  a  recommendation  of  a  Land  League  clerk,  and  endorsed  by  Mr.  John  Ferguson, 
is  the  only  Land  League  money  that  has  been  proved  to  have  passed  between  the 
League  and  men  as  alleged  rewards  for  the  perpetration  of  outrage.  Inuenao  and 
wholesale  accusation  are  one  thing,  proof  is  quite  another  and  it  is  with  proof  or 
criminality  that  -justice  has  to  deal  and  not  with  wholesale  political  calumny. 

To  intimate,  as  the  “  Times  ”  does,  that  because  every  penny  of  the  Land  League 
furds  is  not  accounted  for  in  connexion  with  an  organisation  which  was  suppressed  m 
1881  and  the  books  of  which  organisation  have  been  roaming  from  Dublin  to  Diver  - 
nool  'and  from  thence  to  London  or  Paris ;  to  insinuate  also  that  because  these  books 
have  not  all  been  forthcoming  seven  years  after  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  by 
(Government  force,  therefore  the  money  so  unaccounted  for  was  paid  for  criminal  or 
illegal  purposes,  may  do  very  well  for  the  political  purposes  which  the  “  Times  was 
anxious  to  serve  when  it  bought  Piggott’s  forged  letters  for  1,700?.,  and  published  e 
first  of  them  on  the  morning  of  the  division  upon  its  party’s  Coercion  Act  accusation, 
and  inuendo  of  this  kind  may  serve  such  ends  as  those,  but  they  will  not  be  accepted 
in  a  court  of  justice  except  at  their  proper  legal  value,  or  be  allowed  to  usurp  the 
function  of  clearly  established  proof  in  the  formation  of  a  just  and  righteous  judgment. 
One  word  more,  my  Lords,  about  the  crimes  which  have  been  proved  here,  on  evidence 
not  against  the  League,  but  that  such  crimes  were  committed  at  certain  times  and  m 

06  The  26  murders  to  which  I  have  referred  call  for  this  observation,  not  in  any  v  ay 
as  an  extenuation  of  the  crimes  themselves  in  character  or  in  number,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  No  less  than  19  of  these  26  were  committed  in  the  years  1881  over  tw o- 
thirds  of  which  time  the  Land  League  was  suppressed,  meetings  were  largely,  if  not 
entirely  prohibited,  and  while  1,000  or  more  influential  Land  Leaguers  and  local  leadeis 

were  incarcerated  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Coercion  Act. 

I  hope  I  am  not  wearying  your  Lordships  by  adopting  this  line  of  argument  agaimt 
the  allegations  of  the  “  Times.”  It  cannot  be  near  as  wearisome  to  the  Court  as  it  is 
to  myself,  or  as  it  has  been  for  months  past,  to  travel  through  years  of  Blue  Book., 
miles  of  speeches,  and  all  brut  endless  evidence,  m  order  to  meet  fully  and  fairly  the 
accusations  of  the  accusers  in  this  case. 

Their  methods  of  insinuation  are  so  various  and  cover  so  much  time,  and  so  many 
acts  and  persons,  that  it  becomes  inevitable  for  me  to  make  my  defence  and  reply  cover 
an  area  something  like  equal  in  extent  to  the  field  of  accusation.  , 

And  then  ao-ain,  mv  Lords,  it  is  the  outrages  and  crimes  committed  m  Ire.and  during 
the  period  from  1879  to  1887  that  constitute  the  kernel  of  tms  whole  inquiry,  and 
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upon  tlie  evidence  for  and  against  the  charge  of  complicity  in  -which  crimes  your 
Lordships’  final  decision  will  be  given. 

Therefore  I  hope  that  the  patience  of  the  Court  will  not  be  exhausted  if  I  dwell 
much  longer  upon  this  vital  phrase  of  this  trial  than  I  have  done  over  other  parts  of  it. 

To  bring  home  clearly  and  convincingly  the  charge  of  responsibility  for  these  crimes 
to  the  persons  charged,  the  “  Times  ”  must  not  only  prove  our  direct  complicity  in  their 
perpetration  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  it  must,  in  order  to  do  this,  show  how,  during 
these  years,  all  the  known  ordinary  causes  which  have  led  in  previous  years  to  the 
commission  of  identical  crimes  and  outrages,  and  in  greater  numbers  than  within  the 
Land  League  period,  than  all  these  causes  were  suspended  in  their  operation,  and  that 
eviction  and  fear  of  eviction,  disputes  about  land,  and  the  general  play  of  those 
agrarian  passions  which  breeds  human  contention,  hate,  and  revenge,  had  acted  no  part 
whatever  in  the  production  of  the  agrarian  crimes  that  are  on  unhappy  record  from 
1879  to  1887,  and  the  culpability  for  which  or  for  many  of  them  the  “  Times  ”  declares 
belongs  to  the  League. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  Lords,  I  contend  that  the  evidence  given  by  the  defence 
proves  conclusively  what  has  over  and  over  again  been  demonstrated  by  historic 
analogy,  that  the  crimes  and  outrages  thus  charged  against  the  League  have  had  their 
seat  and  source  in  the  active  operation  of  those  very  causes  which  the  “  Times  ”  tries 
to  ignore,  and  that  it  is  to  such  causes  and  to  none  others  that  this  unhappy  record  of 
deeds  of  blood  and  of  passion  are  justly  and  truly  if  lamentably  referable  for  origin 
and  instigation. 

It  may,  and  doubtless  will,  be  objected  by  Sir  Henry  James  that  proof  by  historic 
analogy  of  the  Land  Leaguers,  innocence  will  not  be  all  which  your  Lordships  will 
require  for  a  Land  League  verdict  in  this  case.  This,  I  grant,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
only  I  do  so  with  this  reservation,  that  it  is  not,  or  rather  it  ought  not  to  be,  a 
question  of  the  persons  here  charged  clearing  themselves  of  imputed  crime,  but  a 
matter  of  the  “  Times  ”  proving  the  truth  of  these  charges  so  conclusively  against  the 
parties  charged  that  no  reasonable  doubt  of  their  guilt  will  remain. 

A  case  in  point  will  explain  my  contention  in  this  matter  and  obviate  the  necessity 
of  referring  to  it  again  by  way  of  argument. 

Some  years  ago  an  influential  journal  made  a  series  of  infamous  attacks  upon  two 
prominent  political  leaders.  One  of  them  replied  to  these  attacks  as  follows  : — 

“  The  public  will  respect  the  anonymous  system  so  long  as  it  respects  itself : 
“  but  it  will  no  more  tolerate  the  literary  assassin  in  our  day  than  it  would  the 
“  poison  bowl  or  the  dagger.  *  *  *  *  Instead  of  offering  a  syllable  in 

“  palliation  of  the  charge  of  inciting  to  public  plunder  levelled  at  Mr.  Bright, 
“  he  coolly  tells  that  he  had,  in  two  previous  numbers  of  his  journal,  made  the 
“  same  charge  against  both  that  gentleman  and  myself,  that  he  has  given  us  a 
“  week  to  clear  ourselves,  and,  as  we  had  neglected  to  do  so,  that  he  concluded 
“  his  imputation  to  be  well-founded.  Only  a  long  impunity  could  have  betrayed 
“  him  into  such  a  defence.  It  amounts  to  this  :  I  have  only  to  scatter  imputa- 
“  tions  of  meditated  robbery  right  and  left,  and  anybody  who  may  be  accused 
“  by  me  fail  to  vindicate  his  character,  he  has  no  right  to  complain  if  he  be  ever 
“  afterwards  treated  as  a  convicted  felon.” 

The  name  of  the  writer  was  Richard  Cobden.  The  date  of  the  letter  was  the  11th 
of  December  1863.  The  paper  in  which  the  letter  appeared  was  the  “  Daily  News,  ’ 
and  the  influential  journal  whose  editor  and  methods  were  thus  spoken  of  was  the 
London  “  Times.”  My  Lords,  the  Irish  political  leaders  who  are  now  the  objects  of 
attack  by  this  “  literary  assassin  ”  have  presented  themselves  to  this  Court  to  vindicate 
themselves  from  the  charges  made  by  this  paper ;  and  if  I,  as  one  of  them,  supplement 
my  own  and  others  of  the  accused  direct  testimony  by  the  unprejudiced  English 
authority  recorded  in  connexion  with  the  recrudescence  of  agrarain  crimes  in  Ireland, 
I  hold,  subject  to  your  Lordships’  better  judgment,  I  am  resorting  to  no  unreasonable 
line  of  argument.  I  know  I  can  only  do  this  by  your  Lordships’  indulgence.  I  am 
not  so  ignorant  of  the  rules  that  govern  the  pleadings  in  courts  of  law,  as  to  imagine 
for  one  moment  that  your  Lordships  will  except  historic  evidence  at  anything  but  its 
historic  value.  Therefore,  with  these  remarks,  on  what  I  have  read  this  morning  and 
on  other  occasions,  I  pass  on  to  what  more  immediately  concerns  myself  on  this 
occasion. 
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I  will  now  call  attention  to  the  official  returns  presented  to  Parliament  in  the  year 
1882  The  return  is  named  “  Numerical  Return  of  Charges  reported  to  Constabulary 
“Offices  in  Ireland  during  the  year  1881  with  summaries  during  preceding  years.” 
There  is  no  distinction  drawn  in  one  portion  of  this  return  between  agrarian  and 
ordinary  crime  ;  but,  of  course,  the  number  of  homicides  reported  in  this  part  of 

the  return  included  the  agrarian  murders.  The  return  gives  at  pages  10  and  11 - 

(The  Attorney- General.)  What  is  the  date? — 

(The  Secretary.)  It  is  a  return  printed  in  Dublin. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  1882,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  The  return  gives  at  pages  10  and  11  the  number  of  murders  and  man¬ 
slaughters  committed  each  year  from  1854  to  1881  inclusive.  During  the  25  years 
preceding  what  I  will  call  the  Land  League  years,  that  is  from  1854  to  1878,  there 
were  1,392  homicides  committed  in  Ireland,  or  an  average  of  55§  for  each  year. 

(Mr  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Is  that  agrarian  or  what? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  No,  I  have  pointed  out  in  this  part  of  the  return,  there  is  no  distinction 
drawn  between  agrarian  and  others.  I  will  come  by-aud-by,  my  Lord,  to  a  portion  of 
the  return  where  the  agrarian  and  other  outrages  are  particularised.  Taking  now  the 
years  1879,  1880,  and  1881,  a  period  embracing  the  birth,  the  life,  and  the  suppression 
of  that  organisation  which  the  “  Times  ’  alleges  carried  out  its  policy  by  means  of 
murder  and  outrage,  we  find  the  total  number  of  murders  in  the  same  return  for  the 
three  years  to  be  87,  or  an  average  of  29  for  each  year  only ;  this  being  26|  less 
murders  per  year  during  the  Land  League  period  than  for  the  25  years  which  preceded 
the  inception  of  that  organisation ;  or  in  other  figures,  about  48  per  cent,  of  an  average 

falling  off  in  this  class  of  crime.  .  j  .  , 

It  is,  however,  right  to  point  out  that  in  the  return  from  which  1  quote,  the  word 
“homicide  ”  is  made  to  include  murder  and  manslaughter  in  the  columns  from  1854 
to  1864  inclusive  j  and  that  for  those  10  years  I  have  taken  the  number  of  homicides 
thus  given  as  murders  in  my  calculation.  From  1865  to  1881  inclusive  the  murders 
and  manslaughters  are  given  in  separate  columns,  and  for  those  years  I  have  taken  the 
figures  which  represent  the  specific  crime  I  have  been  dealing  with.  Why  the  figures 
in  the  return  are  given  in  this  indefinite  manner  for  the  years  from  1854  to  18G4,  I  am 

unable  to  understand.  , 

Takiuo-  the  number  of  manslaughters  in  the  years  in  which  they  are  particularised 
in  this  return— that  is,  from  1865  to  1881—1  find  that  from  the  former  year  to  1878 
there  were  726  of  these  crimes  committed,  or  an  average  of  a  fraction  within  52  per 
year.  Taking  next  the  Land  League  years  from  1879  to  1881  inclusive,  the  man¬ 
slaughters  were  143,  or  an  average  of  47f  per  year,  being  8  per  cent,  less  of  these 
crimes  per  year  than  during  the  14  years  which  preceded  the  birth  of  the  Land  League. 

Inasmuch  as  the  part  of  the  return  from  which  I  make  .these  calculations  does  not 
distinguish  between  agrarian  crime  and  ordinary  crime,  the  figures  are  not  as  conclu¬ 
sive  as  I  would  wish  them  to  be,  but  they  at  least  show  to  a  demonstration,  that  for 
the  24  years  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  Land  League  there  was  a  far  larger 
average  of  homicipes  committed  in  Ireland  in  each  year  than  during  the  years  1879, 

1880,  and  1881.  . 

There  is,  however,  in  another  part  of  this  return,  at  pages  8  and  9,  tables  which  give 
what  purport  to  be,  the  figures  representing  “  agrarian”  as  distinguised  from  ordinary 
crime,  but  these  figures  form  so  extraordinary  a  comment  upon  the  figures  that  are 
found  at  pages  10  and  11,  and  from  which  I  have  been  quoting,  that  I  cannot  help 

suspecting  that  they  have  been  cooked  for  a  purpose. 

Everyone  who  has  the  most  elementary  acquaintance  with  Ireland  knows  that 
agrarian  crime  has  always  been  out  of  all  proportion  the  greater  and  predominating 
class  of  crime  in  the  country.  Murders  that  are  not  of  an  agrarian  character  are  as 
seldom  committed  in  Ireland  as  that  other  crime  so  peculiar  to  England,  wife-beating. 
Yet  we  find  according  to  these  returns  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  that,  though 
there  is  a  record  of  no  fewer  than  1,392  homicides  from  1854  to  1871,  or  an  average 
of  55  for  each  year,  there  is  only  a  record  of  117  homicides  of  an  agrarian  natuie 
during  the  same  period  of  time,  or  a  yearly  average  of  4|. 

I  contend,  in  the  face  of  such  figures,  that  I  am  justified  in  charging  some  sinister 
purpose  to  the  Constabulary  authorities  in  not  differentiating  between  the  agrarian  and 
ordinary  crime  in  the  reiurn,  dealing  with  the  whole  crime  of  the  period,  and  in 
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resorting  to  a  classification  which  is  made  to  show  an  improbable  preponderance  of 
ordinary  serious  crimes,  over  agrarian  ones  of  the  same  magnitude. 

There  is,  however,  another  return  to  which  I  will  now  refer  your  Lordships,  which 
gives  the  number  of  agrarian  outrages,  but  only  from  the  years  1877  to  1887  inclusive. 
This  return  is  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  evidence  given  in  the  month  of  January 
1889,  and  put  in  by  the  “  Times  ”  witness  Arthur  Charlesley.  This  period  embraces 
the  whole  of  the  time  included  in  this  investigation,  and  the  number  of  murders 
recorded  from  the  year  1879  to  1887  inclusive  is  81,  or  an  average  of  nine  each  year 
exactly.  But  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe  here  that  the  “  Times,”  with  all 
the  aid  of  Dublin  Castle  and  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  information — information  in 
fact  from  those  who  prepared  these  returns  of  crime  in  Ireland — that  notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  number  of  agrarian  murders  proved,  or  attempted  to  be  proved,  before  your 
Lordships  was  but  26,  or  an  average  of  three  each  year  for  the  period  covered  by  this 
inve  ligation. 

Taking  next  the  number  of  manslaughters  given  in  this  return,  we  find  a  total  of  13 
for  the  same  period  of  time,  from  1879  to  1887,  or  an  average  only  of  1^  per  year. 

Now,  my  Lords,  going  back  to  the  return  which  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1882, 
and  which  unfortunately  does  not  particularise  agrarian  from  ordinary  crime  in  the 
undefined  portion  of  it,  we  find  the  average  number  of  murders  for  the  years  1854  to 
1878  to  be  53|,  and  the  average  number  of  manslaughters  from  1865  to  1878  to  be 
52  annually. 

Let  me  suppose  that  only  half  of  these  were  agrarian  in  character  this  would 
represent  an  average  yearly  record  of  27  agrarian  murders,  or  three  times  the  number 
of  the  years  included  in  the  period  of  this  investigation,  that  is  from  1879  to  1887, 
even  accepting  all  the  homicides  recorded  as  being  agrarian,  while  it  would  be  nine 
times  the  average  number  for  these  years  if  we  accept  only  those  proved  by  the 
“  Times.”  Again,  the  average  number  of  manslaughters  in  the  period  before  the  Land 
League  was  52  per  annum  ;  assuming  half  these  to  have  been  agrarian  in  character, 
this  would  leave  26  as  the  average  yearly  figure  or  24^  more  cases  of  manslaughter  of 
an  agrarian  character  each  year  than  during  the  Land  and  National  League  periods. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  venture  to  say  that  these  are  figures  which  demand  the  careful 
attention  of  this  Court.  They  are  drawn  from  official  statistics  of  crime,  one  return 
having  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1882,  the  other  part  of  the 
evidence  tendered  to  your  Lordships  by  an  official  witness  for  the  “Times.”  I  have 
not  dealt  in  either  of  these  returns  with  the  less  serious  forms  of  crime  with  which 
they  also  deal,  because  it  is  impossible  to  separate  agrarian  from  ordinary  offences  in 
the  figures  that  are  given.  For  instance,  in  the  return  put  in  by  Charlsley  on  the  17th 
of  January,  purporting  to  show  the  number  of  agrarian  outrages  committed  from  1877 
to  1887,  I  find  the  following  crimes  included :  rape,  administering  poison,  assault  on 
police,  which  may  or  may  not  be  agrarian ;  “  other  offences,”  which  is  somewhat 
indefinite  ;  burglary  and  housebreaking  ;  highway  robbery  ;  robbery,  sacrilege,  demand 
of  money ;  pound  breach  ;  injuring  places  of  worship  ;  injury  to  or  attempt  to  injure 
railway  trains  or  highways;  injury  to  telegraph;  and  perjury.  Well,  my  Lord,  these 
may  be  agrarian  crimes  in  Ireland  in  the  estimation  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
but  1  question  whether  they  are  considered  crimes  of  that  character  in  any  other 
country  under  the  sun. 

Another  return  of  this  kind,  my  Lords,  was  put  in  by  the  Attorney-General  on  the 
2nd  May,  and  will  be  found  at  page  4053  of  the  evidence.  This  return  purports  to  be 
compiled  from  returns  made  by  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
and  it  is  made  to  include  the  number  of  evictions  carried  out  from  the  year  1849  to 
1886  inclusive.  The  agrarian  crime  column  includes  of  course  those  offences  to  which 
I  called  your  Lordships’  attention  awhile  ago,  and  on  this  account  the  information 
which  it  gives  cannot  be  reliable.  The  return  omits,  however,  and  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  number  of  evictions  during  the  years  of  the  great  famine.  Neither  do  I 
accept  as  even  approximately  accurate  the  Bgures  purporting  to  give  the  number  of 
persons  evicted  in  Ireland  from  1849  to  1886.  The  number  given  falls  short  of 
600,000,  whereas  according  to  statisticians  of  repute,  the  figures  should  be  nearer 
2,000,000,  if  the  years  from  1846  to  1849  were  included.  Still  this  return,  inaccurate 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  tells  a  story  which  corroborates  my  contention  that  agrarian 
crime  rises  and  falls  with  the  ratio  of  landlord  crime,  otherwise  evictions.  Taking  the 
eight  years  which  immediately  preceded  the  formation  of  the  Land  League,  and  com- 
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narinu-  the  evictions  and  agrarian  crimes  recorded  in  this  return  with  the  evictions  and 
anrarfan  crimes  of  the  eight  years  from  1879  to  1886  inclusive,  we  come  at  the 
following  results  :  Evictions  from  1871  to  1878  inclusive,  24,111  agrarian  crimes  from 
1871  to  1878  inclusive,  1,981,  or  about  9  per  cent,  of  crimes  to  persons  evicted.  Ot 
course  these  insinuate,  my  Lords,  crimes  of  agrarian  outrage. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Only  1,900. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  That  I  find  from  1871  to  18/8. 

(Mr  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  From  1871,  you  leave  out  1870. 

Davitt)  Yes  The  evictions  from  1879  to  1886  inclusive,  133,670  persons; 
agrarian  crimes  from  1879  to  1886  inclusive,  14,956  persons ;  or  about  11  per  cent  of 
pnmes  to  persons  evicted.  The  2  per  cent,  increase  m  the  agrarian  crimes  of  the  latter 
over  the  former  period,  is  reasonably  accounted  for  by  the  coincidence  of  the  wide 
prevailing  distress  of  1879  and  1880 ;  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  transition  from 
the  land  tenure  conditions  existing  before  the  passage  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  and  by 
the  ano-rv  passions  evoked  during  the  period  when  popular  national  and  local  leaders 
of  the  people  to  the  number  of  1,000  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  without  trial,  that 
;R  from  early,  in  1881  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Forster  m  May  1882.  . 

Now  mv  Lords,  before  dismissing,  for  the  present,  this  return  of  the  Attorney- 
General’s,  I  wish  to  dwell  a  little  more  upon  the  figures  therein  given,  with  reference 
to  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  the  inability  of  even  the  Land  Act  of  1881  to  prevent 
landlords  from  exterminating  the  people  from  the  land.  It  is  a  charge  made  or  imp  le 
o  (rainst  us  that  we  have  kept  an  agitation  going  after  the  creation  of  the  land  courts 
under  the  Act  of  1881,  which  agitation,  it  is  alleged,  is  all  the  more  unnecessary  on  account 
nf  iVipi  creation  of  Government  tribunals  which  adjudicate  between  landlord  and  tenant  in 
the  all-important  matter  of  rent.  But  we  have  always  held  that  the  Act  of  1881,  while  it 
nave  some  protection  to  tenant  property,  and  some  relief  m  the  payment  otrent;  lt^has 
not  fully  protected  such  property,  nor  reduced  such  rents  to  a  just  standard.  We  have 
also  held-— at  least,  I  have— that  the  only  measure  which  would  fully  solve  the  Irish 
agrarian  difficulty,  quiet  the  country,  keep  the  people  on  the  land,  and  m  their  homes, 
would  be  a  measure  which  would  completely  abolish  the  system  of  ownership  which 
uermits  an  idle  and  non-productive  class  to  levy  a  tax  in  the  shape  of  rent  upon  the 
labour  and  the  home  attachments  of  the  class  that  does  produce.  The  figures  whic  a  1 
am  now  about  to  quote  from  the  same  return  will  prove  to  demonstration  that  we  were 
rie-ht  From  1881  to  the  end  of  1886  the  following  number  of  persons  were  evicted  m 
Connaught  each  year.  I  will  add  the  number  of  those  re-admitted  as  tenants  and  as 

caretakers  -. — 


Persons 

Re-aduiitted 

As 

evicted. 

as  Tenants. 

Caretakers 

1881  - 

4,378 

102 

2,205 

1882  - 

7,967 

148 

4,421 

1883  - 

5,028 

137 

2,195 

1884  - 

6,171 

125 

2,458 

1885  - 

4,513 

126 

1,950 

1886  - 

6,614 

169 

3.644 

I  think,  my  Lords,  I  may  truly  say  that  these  are  astounding  figures.  Inside  of  six 
years,  immediately  following  an  Act  which  was  expected  by  its  authors  to  go  a  long 
IZ  towards  a  fi/al  solution  of  tire  agrarian  troubles  of  Ireland,  we  And  the  old  process 
of  extermination  going  on  unchecked.  We  have,  in  round  numbers,  34,000  persons 
evicted,  800  of  whom  were  re-admitted  as  tenants,  and  16,800  as  caretakers,  leaving 
over  17,000  as  exterminated  from  the  land,  and  the  16,800  who  were  allowed  to  go 
back  as  caretakers,  deprived  of  the  tenant-right  which  the  Land  Act  of  1881  was 
intended  to  secure  to  the  occupier.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  and  I  challen  e 
Sir  Henry  James  to  prove  me  in  the  wrong,  but  that  this  eviction  of  34,000  persons, 
and  re-admission  of  50  per  cent,  of  them  as  caretakers  was  m  direct  consequence  ot 
the  passing  of  an  Act  which  was  meant  to  give  to  the  tenants  a  tenant-right  interest 
in  their  holding,  and  a  statutory  lease  of  15  years.  Evidence  has  been  given  that 
these  evictions  were  largely,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  arrears  of  rent  contracted  over  yeais 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1881.  But  apart  from  this  evidence,  we  have  the 
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testimony  of  unbiassed  opinion,  and  the  testimony  given,  too,  not  alone  in  the  columns 
of  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper,  but  in  its  own  editorial  language,  that  in  “  the  vast 
“  majority  of  the  tenancies  in  Ireland  economic  rent  was  rapidly  disappearing  during 
“  these  very  years  of  the  League  movement.”  In  the  “Times”  of  Saturday,  March 
28th,  1886,  the  following  letter  from  Sir  James  Caird  appeared.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  read  before  your  Lordships. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  it  has. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  It  is  very  important,  and  I  will  only  give  one  quotation  because  I 
intend  as  usual  to  fall  back  upon  the  language  of  the  “  Times  ”  which  wrote  a  leading 
article  upon  the  letter.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

“  It  is  only  the  land  of  higher  quality,  in  this  country,” 

(that  is  meaning  Ireland) 

“  the  better  class  of  arable  land  and  the  good  grass  land  that  are  at  present 
“  yielding  any  satisfactory  returns.  Now  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  of  Ireland, 
“  under  the  new  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  must  very  soon  go  out  of 
“  cultivation.  The  cost  of  transport  has  been  so  greatly  diminished  that  poor, 
“  worn  out,  badly  farmed  land  in  Ireland,  cannot  hold  its  place  in  competition 
“  with  the  boundless  prairies  of  rich  virgin  soil  now  brought  within  easy  reach  of 
“  us.” 

Then  I  pass  on.  I  want  to  emphasise  this  : — 

“  If  the  present  prices  of  agricultural  produce  continue,  I  should  fear  that 
“  from  the  land  held  by  the  large  body  of  poor  farmers  in  Ireland  any  economical 
“  rent  has  for  the  present  disappeared.  A  purchase  of  it  at  any  price  would, 
“  therefore,  be  certain  loss.  How  many  years’  purchase,  even  with  better  pros- 
“  pects,  would  any  sane  capitalist  give  for  a  nominal  rental  of  three  and  a  half 
“  millions,  to  be  collected  from  500,000  holdings  of  poor  land  from  tenants 
“  averaging  61.  each.” 

Well,  my  Lords,  I  contend  that  is  the  character  of  the  land  upon  which  the  majority 
of  the  poor  people  of  Connaught  are  compelled  to  eke  out  an  existence,  and  that  these 
evictions,  to  which  I  have  called  your  Lordships’  attention,  which  are  found  recorded  in 
the  return  given  by  the  Attorney- General,  are  evictions  carried  out  by  these  economic 
causes  working  out  these  results.  With  reference  to  the  economic  rents,  and  the 
“  Times  ”  itself  in  a  leading  article  upon  this  remarkable  letter  make3  these 
admissions  : — 

“  The  market  has  fallen,  and  is  still  falling.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
“  the  full  effect  even  of  the  existing  shrinkage  of  values  has  not  yet  been 
“  experienced,  and  we  have  no  certainty  whatever  that  values  will  not  fall  lower 
“  still.  In  that  case  all  the  weaker  men  among  the  comparatively  strong  will  go 
“  down,  and  their  rental  will  have  to  be  written  off  as  a  bad  debt.  Thus  one- 
“  third  of  the  total  rental  is  worthless  ab  initio ,  and  the  other  two-thirds  are 
“  obviously  liable,  apart  from  all  political  difficulties,  to  indefinite  depreciation. 
“  Sir  James  Caird  is  surely  fully  justified  in  concluding  that  there  can  be  no 
“  adequate  security  given  at  present  by  the  land  of  Ireland  for  such  a  stupendous 
“  advance  by  the  British  people  as  even  on  the  lowest  estimate  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
“  scheme  involves.” 

And  the  article  goes  on  to  say  in  a  short  time  whether  Irish  Government  or  English 
Governments  or  Irish  landlords  can  collect  rent  of  these  500,000  holdings  from  which 
economic  rent  had  been  rapidly  disappearing  in  consequence  of  it. 

Well,  my  Lord,  there  is  one  more  comment,  and  one  only,  which  I  will  make  upon 
this  letter  of  Sir  James  Caird’s  and  the  accompanying  “  Times  ”  editorial,  and  it  is 
this.  While  the  Irish  land  question  was  a  subject  which  mainly  concerned  Irish  land¬ 
lord  and  Irish  tenant,  the  “  Times  ”  furiously  assailed  those  who  dare  to  deny  to  Irish 
landlords  their  right  to  exact  even  rackrents  from  the  poorest  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 
Over  and  over  again  have  I  been  denounced  in  its  columns  for  teaching  what  it  called 
a  doctrine  of  robbery  and  plunder,  even  when,  as  in  the  early  years  of  the  League 
agitation,  I,  in  common  with  others,  urged  that  Griffith’s  valuation  should  be  the 
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standard  of  rental  obligation.  But  when  in  1836  Mr.  SUM >  propp^J 
huvine1  out  of  the  Irish  landlords’  interest  involved  some  risk  to  direct  English  interests 
then^ the  “ ^Times’’  discovered  that  in  more  than  half  a  million  of  holdings  m  Ireland 
there  was  no  landlord  property  worth  purchasing,  or  that  would  give  any  security  for 
an  advance  of  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  British  taxpayer  My  Lords, 
pardoned  for  dismissing  this  matter  with  the  remark  that  this  attitude  of  the  I  imes 

^My^ords,  I  have  one  more  purpose  to  serve  with  the  Attorney- General  s  return  of 
evictions  and  agrarian  crime  from  which  I  have  already  quoted  before  passing  to  other 
subtcts  I  am  only  dealing  now  with  the  province  of  Connaught  where  the  land 
agitation  began.  I  have  observed  that  the  report  I  am  again  referring  to  only  begins 
its  column  of  agrarian  outrages  for  county  ana  province  m  the  year  1877  which  it 
continues  down  to  1886.  Taking  the  two  years  preceding  the  origin  of 

a  citation those  of  1877  and  1878— we  have  for  the  province  of  Connaught  a  total  of 

^8 "agrarian  ^ Outrages  or  an  average  of  89  for  eaci  year.  What  are  here  termed 
agrarian  outrages  include  of  course  the  crimes  which  are  mentioned  m  the  return 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  taken  as  agrarian  m  character.  The  outrages  I  am  now 
dealing  with  are  the  lesser  ones,  such  as  threatening  letters,  &c.  pp  J11  o 
average  to  the  eight  years  previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League  we  find  a 

S5TS  712  outrlgesL  a/agranan  kind.  The  numb™  of 

the  same  period  of  eight  years  m  the  same  province  was  6,543.  Of  these  l,4bU  we 

re-admitted,  leaving  in  round  numbers  the  complete  eviction  of  5,000  persons  fiom 

1871  to  1878  inclusive,  in  Connaught.  ,  .  .  1Q7Q 

Now  taking  the  eight  years  following  the  period  of  land  agitation,  that  is  from  187 9 
to  1886,  the  Attorney- General’s  report  shows  that  for  the  same  province  there  were, 
allowing  for  re-admissions  after  eviction,  over  20,000  persons  turned  adrift  rrom 
holding  and  home,  or  four  times  the  number  evicted  the  previous  eight  years  Through 
the  same  period  the  number  of  agrarian  outrages  in  Connaught  rose  from  712  over  the 
previous  eight  years  to  4,181,  the  latter  eight  or  six  times  the  number.  Taking  the 
gross  number  of  evictions  for  both  purposes  without  deducting  the  re- admissions  m 
either  case,  but  reasoning  as  I  hold  I  am  justified  m  doing  that  the  knowledge  of  an 
impending  eviction  will  be  calculated  to  fill  men  s  minds  with  revengeful  thoughts  and 
dispose  to  the  commission  of  crime  before  the  certainty  of  re-admission  after  eviction 
can  be  known,  we  find  the  number  of  evictions  to  be  six  times  greater  from  1879  to 
1886  than  from  1871  to  1878  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  while  we  likewise  find  the 
number  of  agrarian  outrages  in  the  same  province  six  times  more  numerous  also  when 
comparing  the  period  of  the  greater  with  that  of  the  lesser  number  of  evictions  . 

While  I  am  not  going  to  claim  for  these  calculations  absolute  accuracy,  I  invite 
Sir  Henry  James  to  adopt  this  line  of  treatment  with  the  figures  of  his  own  report  wit 
reference  to  that  province  in  which  he  says  the  Land  League  had  its  birth,  and  compare 
the  evictions  and  outrages  with  each  other  within  the  respective  periods  included  m  my 
calculation,  and  then  explain,  if  he  can,  the  remarkable  co-relation  which  I  have 
established  between  what  I  call  the  outrages  perpetrated  m  landlord  s  interest  upon  t  n 
homes  of  the  people,  and  the  retaliatory  outrages  committed  against  the  law  by  the 

victims  of  landlord  extermination.  ,  ,  „ 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware,  my  Lords,  that  when  I  use  the  expression  o  trage 
..  against  the  people’s  homes  in  the  interest  of  landlords,”  I  am  attacking  the  exercise 
of  the  law  in  Ireland,  and  that  I  cannot  expect  your  Lordships  to  freely  accept  that 
language  as  warrantable  in  this  Court.  Your  Lordships  have,  I  presume,  to  deal  with 
the  law  as  it  is,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  m  its  ultimate  consequences.  An  eviction, 
no  matter  how  harrowing  in  its  details,  or  how  injurious  materially  and  morally  in  its 
ultimate  effects,  would  be  to  a  judge  in  an  ordinary  cose  who  sees  such  eviction 
carried  out  by  due  process  of  law,  an  act  which  it  is  wrong  and  criminal  to 
resist  in  a  law-abiding  community.  But,  in  this  investigation,  dealing  as  your  Lord- 
ships  ore  with  a  virtual  revolution,  which  has  succeeded  m  changing  what  was  the  law 
of  land  tenure  of  1880  into  such  as  it  is  to-day  in  Ireland,  it  may  be  that 
facts  and  occurrences  which  would  not  ordinarily  appeal  to  your  Lordships  minds 
will  in  this  instance,  find  consideration  in  the  final  decision  which  it  will  De  jour 
Lordships’  prerogative  to  give.  An  eviction,  judicially  considered,  is  but  a  process  ot 
law  in  Ireland.  But  it  was  once  a  process  of  law  in  the  same  country  to  hang  a  priest 
for  the  crime  of  saying  mass.  It  was  once  a  process  of  law  to  compel  a  Catholic 
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tenant,  under  penalty  of  eviction,  to  pay  tithes  to  a  Protestant  minister.  It  was  even 
so  late  as  20  years  ago  a  simple  process  of  law  to  evict  a  tenant  without  cause  or 
compensation,  if  the  landlord  so  inclined.  The  administration  of  each  and  all  of  these 
laws,  and  of  numerous  other  laws  which  could  be  enumerated,  caused  discontent, 
disturbance,  and  crime  in  Ireland,  and  on  that  account  such  laws  have  been  repealed. 
The  judges  of  those  days  had  to  defend  and  uphold  the  justice  of  such  laws,  but  time 
declares  they  were  unjust  and  oppressive  laws,  and  no  man  dare  now  propose  to  have 
them  re-enacted.  I  contend,  my  Lords,  respectfully  that  the  exercise  of  the  law  in  the 
carrying  out  of  an  eviction  in  Ireland  to-day  is  an  injustice ;  that  it  takes  from  a 
tenant  the  home  which  he  or  his  predecessor  in  title  built  by  their  own  means  ;  that  it 
deprives  human  beings  of  the  use  of  one  of  the  elementary  necessities  of  life,  of  a 
natural  agent  which  Providence  has  created  for  man’s  use  and  sustenance,  and  not  for 
class  misuse  or  monopoly.  I  hold  these  facts  to  be  indisputable,  and  taking  cognizance 
of  the  further  facts  that  land  in  Ireland,  through  the  absence  of  alternative  industry, 
is  the  only  labour-providing  resource  of  three-fourths  of  the  population;  that  a 
deprivation  of  such  a  source  of  employment  may  mean  the  pauperism  of  the  workhouse 
or  the  choice  of  expatriation,  I  further  charge  that  evictions  in  that  country  are 
productive  of  hardships,  misery,  and  crime,  which  would  not  exist  if  the  change  in  the 
land  laws  of  Ireland  which  the  Land  League  demanded  in  1880  were  carried  into 
effect. 

Furthermore  the  land  system  implanted  in  Ireland  by  England  has  never  recom¬ 
mended  itself,  either  to  the  genius  or  necessities  of  our  people.  It  has  never,  in  the 
language  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  received  the  moral  sanction  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
They  have  always  and  ev^er  been  in  warfare  against  it  since  its  first  introduction,  as  a 
fruit  of  conquest,  amongst  them.  It  has  never  adapted  itself  to  the  characteristics  of 
our  race.  It  was  a  code  made  for  us  by  another  race,  differing  in  habits  and  dis¬ 
position  from  ours.  Landlordism  was  not  a  law  passed  by  the  people  of  Ireland  for 
the  regulation  of  the  country’s  tenure  of  the  soil.  It  has  been  truly  said  by  one  whose 
views  will,  I  am  sure,  have  respectful  consideration  from  your  Lordships,  Lord  Coleridge, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  Glasgow,  I  think,  in  1887  (it  is  a  short  quotation 
and  I  am  sure  your  Lordships  will  pardon  me  for  adding  it  to  the  few  I  have  already 
given) : — 

“  It  seems  an  elementary  proposition  that  a  free  people  can  deal  as  it  thinks 
“  fit  with  its  common  stock,  and  can  prescribe  to  its  citizens  rules  for  its  enjoy- 
“  ment,  alienation,  and  transmission.  Yet  in  practice  this  seems  to  be  anything 
“  but  admitted.  There  are  estates  on  these  islands  of  more  than  a  million  acres  ; 
“  these  are  not  very  large,  it  is  plainly  conceivable  that  estates  might  grow  to 
“  fifteen  million  acres  or  to  more.  Farther,  it  is  quite  reasonably  possible  that 
“  the  growth  of  a  vast  emporium  of  commerce  might  be  checked,  or  even  a  whole 
“  trade  lost  to  the  country  by  the  simple  will  of  one,  or  it  may  be  more  than  one, 
“  great  landowners.  Sweden  is  a  country,  speaking  comparatively,  small  and  poor, 
“  but  I  have  read  in  a  book  of  authority  that  in  Sweden  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
“  mation,  three-fifths  of  the  land  were  in  mortmain,  and  what  was  actually  the 
“  fact  in  Sweden  might  come  to  be  the  fact  in  Great  Britain.  These  things 
“  might  be  for  the  general  advantage,  and  if  they  could  be  shown  to  be  so,  by  all 
“  means  they  should  be  maintained.  But  if  not,  does  any  man  with  anything 
“  which  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  mind  deny  that  a  state  of  law  under  which  such 
“  mischief  could  exist,  under  which  a  country  itself  would  exist,  not  for  its 
“  people,  but  for  a  mere  handful  of  them,  ought  to  be  instantly  and  absolutely 
“  set  aside.” 

My  Lords,  if  the  people  of  Ireland  were  a  free  people  they  would  adapt  the  land 
laws  of  the  country  so  as  best  to  serve  the  interests  of  its  chief  industry,  agriculture. 
It  would  be  the  security  and  material  well-being  of  those  who  cultivate  the  soil  which 
would  influence  a  national  Parliament  in  framing  a  land  code,  and  not  the  privileges 
or  self-aggrandisement  of  a  non-producing  section  of  the  community.  No  such  law  as 
that  so  emphatically  condemned  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  would  be  passed 
by  an  Irish  legislature. 

My  Lords,  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  entire  community  upon  the  labours  of  the 
agricultural  classes,  whose  labour  is  of  the  hardest  kind,  demands  from  the  State  a 
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consideration  and  a  protection  against  class  interference  which  would  give  the  food 
producers  of  societ/ a  feeling  of  security  greater  than  what  is  required  by  any  other 
class  of  workers  in  the  industrial  economy  of  the  nation.  Their  work  is  not  measured 
hv  Civil  Service  houses.  Their  lives  are  spent  away  from  the  pleasures  of  city  existence. 
They  are  the  nearest  in  every  sense  to  the  rude  rule  of  nature,  and  remain  subject  to 
the  rigorous  necessities  of  that  rule  from  the  earliest  years  of  toil  to  the  close  of  life. 
Yet  these  agricultural  classes  in  Ireland  have  been  left  until  recently  a  prey  to  the 
most  useless  class— in  an  economic  sense,  and  the  most  profligate  in  a  moral  sense— 
Sat  any  civilised  society  produces.  The  all  but  incessant  labour  of  the  farmer  has 
been  unjustly  taxed,  his  home  has  been  neglected  or  violated  as  landlord  greed 
determines  Penalties  have  been  put  upon  efforts  at  domestic  comfort  The  observance 
of  the  law  of  hospitality  has  been  punished,  and  all  because  a  privileged  non-producing 
body  of  men  required  more  tent  with  which  to  enjoy  lives  of  luxury  which  the  rent- 
earners  could  never  possibly  taste.  I  have  referred,  my  Lords,  a  few  moments  ago  to 
evictions  as  they  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  mere  execution  of  the  law.  But  whether 
law-makers  Government,  or  society  like  it  or  not,  the  turning  of  families  out  of  houses 
built  by  themselves  must  be  considered  from  a  human  as  well  as  from  a  purely  legal 
noint  of  view.  It  is  but  an  acknowledged  truism  to  say  that  no  people  on  earth 
are  more  attached  to  their  homes  and  to  the  land  upon  which  they  are  built 
than  the  people  of  Ireland.  They  are  accounted  by  some  a  poetic  a  romantic, 
race  full  of  imagination  and  of  the  deep  passionate  feeling  m  love  or  hate  which  gives 
them  so  marked  an  individuality  among  nations.  An  eviction  m  Ireland  is  not  the 
thing  an  eviction  in  England  is.  Here  a  tenant  who  is  turned  out  of  infolding 
can  go  into  the  nearest  manufacturing  town  and  get  employment  of  some  kind  for 
himself  and  children.  In  Ireland  there  is  no  such  alternative.  An  eviction  there 
means  not  only  the  deprivation  of  a  home  to  a  tenant  and  his  family,  but  the  loss  of 
the  only  means  by  which  a  living  can  be  earned  m  their  Fatherland  True,  the  house 
from,  whence  they  are  ejected  may  be  poor  and  squalid  and  mean,  but  it  lias  not  the 
degrading  stigma  which  is  attached  to  the  workhouse.  It  represents  to  a  small  extent 
onfy  it  is  true,  that  social  independence  to  which  the  poorest  of  mankind  aspire  to 
attain  in  a  more  or  less  degree.  The  dwellings  of  the  Mayo  peasants  are  doubt-ess 
lacking  in  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  known  to  the  wealthy  abodes  of  society. 
They  are  more  or  less  open  to  the  chilly  blasts  of  winter  when  the  shelter  of  a  home  is 
doubly  dear  to  us  all.  But  though  they  are  wanting  m  nearly  everything  which  makes 
the  habitations  of  the  rich  a  means  of  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  life,  these  humble 
mud-wall  dwellings  are  after  all  homes,  round  which  the  holiest  influences  of  our  lives 
cast  a  spell  that  binds  our  hearts  to  their  bare  and  rugged  walls.  Within  these  Mayo 
cabins  a1  mother’s  dying  blessing  may  have  been  given.  The  place  itself  may  have 
been  the  work  of  a  dead  father’s  love  and  labour  when  preparing  a  home  for  the 
nartner  of  his  choice.  Memories  and  associations  as  dear  and  as  sacred  as  even  these 
may  also  cause  the  affections  of  the  inmates  to  cling  to  the  hearthstone  that  is  hallowed 
by  so  many  endearing  ties.  And  all  these,  the  purest  and  best  of  poor  weak  human 
nature’s  attributes,  its  domestic  virtues,  are  trampled  upon,  and  outraged  when  fay decree 
of  eviction  crosses  the  threshold  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  And.  !S  it  any  wonder 
my  Lords,  when  looked  at  from  this  human  point  of  view,  that  when  all  which  is  pure 
and  noble  in  our  nature  is  thus  trampled  upon  m  the  interest  of  a.  person  who  nmy 
never  have  seen  that  cabin  home,  or  known  anything  of  its  inmates,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  what  is  dark  and  evil  in  our  nature  should  be  appealed  to  ana  aroused,  an  1  ;ha 
we  should  fly  to  what  Lord  Bacon  has  called  the  “  wild  justice  of  revenge. 

1  have  opposed  the  law  which  enables  Irish  landlords  to  tax  the  labour  of  the  poo 
of  Ireland,  and  to  tumble  down  their  homes  if  this  tax  be  not  paid.  I  for  °?e  mean 
the  Land  League  to  completely  uproot  this,law,  and  in  so  far  as  this  work  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  League,  will  it  deserve  and  receive  some  day 
a  meed  of  praise  that  will  more  than  compensate  those  connected  with  it  for  the  li  Je  a 

°f  My  Lord,  no  general  questions  addressed  to  the  agent,  landlord,  and  constabulary 
office^  witnesses  for  the  “  Times,”  were  more  persistently  put  than  those  which  inquire 
if  they  had  ever  known  of  the  preparation  of  certain  classes  of  outrage  before  the  birth 
of  the7 Land  League.  Your  Lordships  are,  I  am  sure,  familiar  with  these  questions 
Thly  are  something  as  follows:  “Did  you  have  any  difficulty  getting  yonrren 
“  before  1879  ?  No,  none  whatever.”  “  Did  you  ever  hear  of  persons  being  fired  at 
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“  or  intimidated  for  the  payment  of  rent  ?  Oh  no,  not  before  the  Land  League." 
“  Did  tenants  ever  before  come  with  their  rents  in  the  nighttime,  and  say  they  did  so 
“  in  fear  of  being  seen ?  Oh,  never."  “Was  the  taking  of  evicted  farms  unpopular 
“  before  1879  ?  Not  at  all.  Quite  the  contrary.”  “  And  did  you  ever  hear  of  moon- 
“  lighting  in  Kerry  or  anywhere  else  until  you  first  heard  of  the  Land  League? 
“  Never  heard  of  any  such  thing  before.” 

These,  my  Lords,  were  some  of  the  questions  addressed  by  learned  Counsel  on  behalf 
of  the  “  Times  ”  to  witnesses  immediately  interested  in  Irish  landlord  property  or 
Dublin  Castle  rule  who  came  before  your  Lordships.  The  object  of  these  questions  and 
answers  is  obvious.  They  were  meant  to  show  that  the  character  of  the  outrages  of 
the  past  ten  years  was  developed  by  the  land  agitation  which  began  at  Irishtown.  It 
was  sought  to  be  shown  that  organised  opposition  to  rent  was  a  veritable  new 
departure  in  Irish  agrarian  troubles ;  and  that  all  the  other  offences  and  deeds  embraced 
between  boycotting  and  moonlighting,  and  which  have  been  minutely  particularised 
here,  were  the  offspring  and  undeniable  results  of  the  teaching  of  the  Land  League. 
Evidence  given  by  witnesses  for  the  defence  has  amply  dispelled  this  illusory  picture 
of  pre-Land  Leaguite  agrarian  peacefulness  and  freedom  from  turbulent  and  varied 
opposition  to  landlordism.  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  disproved  the  answers  of  the 
“  Times  ”  witnesses  referred  to,  by  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  Devon  Commission 
and  from  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis’s  book  on  the  Local  Disturbances  of  Ireland. 
I  should  wish,  only  I  know  I  would  be  tiring  the  Court  to  add  to  this  testimony,  but 
instead  of  reading  from  the  same  book,  I  will  simply  refer  to  the  pages.  At  pages  22, 
23,  24,  34  and  35,  40,  43,  73,  82,  93,  96,  108,  111,  and  115  in  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis’s  book,  particulars  are  given  of  people  being  attacked  for  having  taken  land  out 
of  which  others  had  been  evicted ;  intimidation  practised  against  the  taking  of  land  ; 
the  unpopularity  of  rent  to  the  landlords,  and  all  and  every  outrage  gone  into  before 
your  Lordships  in  this  Court.  Then  in  the  “  Times  Red  Book  ”  published  in  1880;. 
which  I  intended  also  to  quote  here,  I  find  that  on  pages  127,  150,  152,  and  156  these 
midnight  attacks,  unpopularity  incurred  by  taking  land  out  of  which  others  had  been 
evicted,  and  all  the  kinds  of  crime  familiar  to  your  Lordships  now  are  proved  to  have 
been  committed  in  Ireland  20,  30,  40  years  ago  and  proved  by  the  “  Times  ”  itself  in  the 
columns  of  its  paper. 

I  will  now  trouble  your  Lordships  with  a  few  instances  of  this  from  the  “  Times” 
instances  that  are  not  particularised  in  the  Red  Book,  but  they  cover  various  periods 
from  1850  down  to  1886 ;  and  I  think  it  is  material  that  I  be  allowed  to  prove  out  of 
the  “  Times  ”  itself.  I  shall  refer  to  no  other  authority  to  prove  that  all  these  crimes 
that  have  been  charged  against  the  Land  League,  and  which,  according  to  the 
“  Times,”  never  existed  in  Ireland  before  the  Land  League,  occurred  from  time  to 
time  during  the  last  20  and  30  years.  I  will  not  read  all  the  articles.  I  will  just  refer 
to  them.  In  the  “  Times  ’’  of  the  25th  December  1850,  there  is  an  article,  or  rather  a 
communication,  1  think,  from  its  Dublin  correspondent  that  a  farmer  in  Armagh  found 
it  necessary  to  make  his  visit  at  night  to  ensure  secrecy  in  the  payment  of  his  rent. 
Then  from  the  same  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  “  Times  ”  of  the  2nd  August  1850, 
page  4,  there  is  an  article  headed  “  The  Anti-Rent  Campaign,”  and  particulars  are 
given  about  movements  against  the  payment  of  rent  in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 
Then  in  the  “Times”  of  the  28th  February  1850,  under  the  heading  “State  of  the 
North,”  the  Belfast  papers  report  outrages  upon  landgrabbers,  or  at  least  upon  people 
who  took  land.  The  term  landgrabber  is  not  used,  but  the  thing  is  just  the  same. 
Then  in  the  “  Times  ”  of  the  2nd  April  1851,  in  the  county  of  Down,  there  is  an 
account  given  of  a  party  of  men  coming  to  intimidate  farmers  at  nighttime,  because 
the  tenant  preceding  the  present  occupiers  of  these  houses  and  lands  have  been  ejected 
for  non-payment  of  rent ;  and  then  a  man  went  into  the  place  after  the  eviction  had 
occurred,  and  this  man  came  to  intimidate  him,  and  cause  him  to  give  up  the  farm. 
The  article  concludes : — 

“  All  parties  are  warned  on  penalty  of  death  not  to  take  the  vacant  houses  and 
“  farms.  Bodies  of  men  at  night  traverse  the  country  to  the  terror  of  the 
“  peaceable  portion  of  the  people." 

Then  in  the  “Times”  of  the  17th  of  March  1852  there  is  an  article  on  agrarian 
crime  and  assassination  in  Ulster,  giving  a  very  lurid  picture  of  Armagh  and 
Fermanagh  and  other  counties.  One  sentence  I  will  just  read  from  this  article — 
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“  Tlie  witnesses  are  terrified  and  will  not  give  evidence.  The  jurors  are 
“  terrified  and  will  not  find  verdicts  against  the  ruffians  who  have  committed 
“  these  crimes.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Napier  applies  to  Parliament  for 
“  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  outrage  and  crime  in  the 
“  counties  of  Armagh.  Monaghan,  and  Louth,  and  into  the  efficiency  of  the  law 
“  for  the  suppression  of  these  evils.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  in  the  identical  copy  of  the  “  Times  ”  which  gives  this  picture  of 
Ulster  counties  37  years  ago  and  30  years  before  the  birth  of  the  Land  League,  there 
is  an  outrage  reported  from  the  county  of  Clare,  to  the  effect  that  a  Mr.  Creagh  was 
fired  at  because  he  had  taken  part  of  the  lands  of  Tredahow  surrendered  by  a  man 
named  Casev,  and  was  to  have  come  into  possession  on  the  25th  of  the  present  month. 
Then  in  the  “  Times  ”  of  the  24th  of  March  1865,  page  10,  column  3,  there  is  from 
the  Dublin  correspondent  an  account  of  Donegal  juries  refusing  to  convict  a  man 
charged  with  an  agrarian  murder,  and  it  seems  from  the  article  that  no  Donegal  jury 
could  be  got  to  consign  a  man  to  the  gallows  for  executing  the  “  wild  justice  of 

revenge.”  .  ,  . 

Then  in  the  “  Times  ”  of  January  15th  1870,  there  is  an  account  of  moonlighting  m 

Mayo.  It  is  not  exactly  called  moonlighting,  but  this  is  what  is  said  : 

“  Agrarian  outrages  are  still  reported.  A  correspondent  of  the .  ‘  Freeman  ’ 

“  states  that  on  Sunday  night  a  man  named  Higgins,  residing  at ,  Swineford,  Co. 

“  Mayo,  was  dragged  out  of  bed  by  an  armed  party,  who  ‘  corned  ’  and  ‘  carded  ’ 

«  Ms  face  and  other  parts  of  his  body,  lacerating  him  severely,  because  he  offered 
“  to  take  some  land  from  which  tenants  were  to  be  evicted.  Threatening 
“  letters  continued  to  spread  alarm  in  the  County  Meath  and  other  parts  of  the 
“  country.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  in  the  “  Times  ”  of  January  21st,  1878,  page  8,.  column  1,  there  is 
from  the  Dublin  correspondent  an  account  of  intimidation  being  practised  vrith 
reference  to  the  taking  of  land.  Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  in  the  “  Times  ”  of  December 
31st,  1886  an  article,  which  1  will  crave  the  kind  permission  of  the  Court  to  read, 
because  it  is  remarkable  altogether  appearing  in  this  important  paper  so  late  as  the 
31st  December,  1886,  in  fact  at  a  time  when  negociations  must  have  been  going  on 
between  the  “  Times  ”  and  Pigott  and  Houston  about  the  letters. 

“  It  is  curious,  in  looking  through  a  series  of  letters  on  the  condition  of 
“  Ireland  40  years  ago,  contributed  to  the  ‘  Times  ’  by  its  commissioner  in  the 
“  course  of  a  tour  extending  over  a  period  of  five  months,  to  find  how  much 
“  would  be  a  true  description  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  that  country.- 
“  Tipperary  seems  then  to  have  occupied  the  unenviable  position  lately  attained 
“  by  Kerry  of  being  the  most  disturbed  county  in  Ireland.  Outrages  and 
“  murders  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  cause  being  invariably  agrarian.  The 
“  writer  of  the  letter  in  question  tells  of  one  gentleman  who  was  building  a 
“  residence  for  himself  and  an  agricultural  school  for  his  tenants,  and  giving  a 
“  large  amount  of  employment,  but  who  was  obliged  to  walk  about  his  estate 
“  with  two  men  armed  with  guns  to  protect  him,  to  have  ball-proof  window 
“  shutters  to  his  house,  and  two  armed  policemen  to  guard  his  steward,  because 
“  on  the  falling-in  of  an  old  lease  he  found  his  land  in  such  a  wretched  condition, 
“  and  the  tenants  upon  it  so  miserable  that  he  bought  them  out  by  agreement. 
“  Having  escaped  six  shots,  this  gentleman  was  generally  known  in  the  neigh- 
“  bourhood  as  the  ‘  woodcock.’  He  tells  of  a  land  agent  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
“  taking  two  boys,  one  before  and  one  behind  him,  on  his  horse  when  riding 
“  through  the  country,  so  that  he  could  not  be  killed  without  one  of  the  boys 
“  being  shot.  He  tells  of  an  English  gentleman  who  had  lately  succeeded  to  a 
“  property  near  the  town  of  Tipperary,  and  who  after  living  for  three  months 
“  upon  the  estate,  during  which  time  he  was  ‘  most  kind  ’  to  his  tenants  in  giving 
“  them  lime  and  slates  for  their  houses  and  land,  received  a  notice  precisely 
“  similar  to  the  threatening  letters  of  to-day,  save  that  the  Moonlighters  appear 
“  then  to  have  gone  by  the  name  of  Starlighters  ;  and  the  writer  of  the  ‘  Times’ 
“  gives  a  simple  letter  : — 
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“  Sir, — I  take  liberty  under  Captain  Starlight’s  law  to  truly  inform  you  that 
“  I  am  bound  on  my  solid  oath  to  keep  up  the  following  law.  You  are  counted  a 
“  good  landlord,  and  were  it  not  for  that  I  would  not  put  you  in  possession  of 
“  what  you  are  going  to  hear,  nor  would  I  expose  myself  by  giving  you  this, 
“  and  of  course  must  encounter  with  you  hereafter. 

“  Notice. 


“  There  did  twelve  of  us  sit  on  a  jury,  and  agreed  on,  that  if  you  were  left  in 
“  Old  Castle  long  that  you  would  be  a  good  man  to  some  and  a  very  bad  man  to 
“  more  of  us.  We  agreed  on  the  above  captain’s  law  to  remove  you  either  (dead 
“  or  alive)  which  we  all  drew  lots,  with  the  exception  of  one,  for  to  know  whom 
“  should  take  your  life,  and  be  joined  with  two  more,  if  necessity  requires  it.  Now 
“  the  lot  fell  to  me  to  undergo  the  task  and  whatever  two  I  choose  to  take  with 
“  me. 

“  It  is  still  in  my  power  to  notice  you  once  before  I  commit  the  deed.  I 
“  therefore  notice  you  under  my  authority  for  to  quit  Old  Castle  with  health  as 
“  you  came  with  it,  and  is  sorry  to  the  heart  that  we  left  you  so  long  as  we  did, 
“  but  we  must  make  bad  good  now.  So  you  must  be  accessory  to  your  own  death 
“  if  held  with  opposition  as  much  as  I  am  for  shooting  you. 

“  I  therefore  the  third  time  bid  you  quit  if  you  like  or  remain  if  you  dare, 
“  for  if  you  do  I  will  make  you  acquainted  with  small  English  powder  and  Irish 
“  slugs  when  you  may  think  you  are  safest.  You  know  you  gave  plenty  of 
“  opportunity  to  us,  but  we  did  not  agree  on  taking  your  life  until  this  time. 
“  Now  we  are  left  but  a  very  short  time  to  undergo  our  task,  and  that  we  will 
“  do  faithfully  if  put  to  it.  I  will  make  you  know  what  a  Paddy  mouse  is  with 
“  a  blunderbush  in  his  hand.  Perhaps  you  may  laugh  at  this  and  say  it  was 
“  some  cowardly  blaguard  moted  it.  Do  that  if  you  like  or  if  you  dare. 

“  Given  under  our  hand, 

“  Captain  Starlight. 

“  „  Clare  Do. 

“  „  To  the  Poor.” 


And  then  the  writer  in  the  “  Times  ”  goes  on  :  — 


“  The  same  writer  saw  a  schoolmaster  walking  about  the  town  of  Tipperary 
“  followed  by  two  armed  policemen  because  he  had  resisted  an  attack  upon  his 
“  house  by  some  men  in  search  of  arms,  and  though  fired  at  and  wounded, 
“  succeeded  in  killing  one  of  his  assailants  and  securing  the  conviction  of  another ; 
“  but  instead  of  his  courageous  resistance  carrying  with  it  the  sympathy  of  the 
“  people,  their  sympathy  was  with  the  cowardly  ruffians  who  attacked  him,  and 
“  if  not  guarded  by  the  police  he ‘would,  we  are  told,  have  been  murdered,  a 
“  case  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  persecuted  Curtins.  He  gives  several 
“  other  instances  of  farmers,  labourers,  landlords,  and  agents  who  were  obliged 
“  to  have  their  lives  protected  by  policemen  while  following  their  vocations,  and 
“  goes  on  to  observe  that  these  outrages  had  for  their  object  a  system  of 
“  terrorism  which  should  set  the  law  at  defiance,  and  that  they  were  directly 
“  fostered  and  increased  by  the  repeal  agitation  then  going  on.  The  small 
“  farmer,  he  says,  expected  that  if  he  got  repeal  he  would  secure  the  possession 
“  of  his  land  without  acknowledgment  or  rent  to  anybody,  and  under  this 
“  impression  a  code  of  terrorism  was  encouraged  which  resisted  not  only 
“  ejectment  from  land,  and  the  payment  of  arrears  3f  rent,  but  which  forbade 
“  the  turning  away  of  a  servant,  resisted  the  payment  of  debts,  prevented  the 
“  giving  of  evidence,  and  punished  the  assertion  of  every  right,  with  the  threat 
“  of  violence  or  death  which  was  almost  invariably  carried-  out.  When  this  is 
“  the  case  who  can  wonder  it  is  pertinently  asked  that  men  of  capital  will  net  resort 
“  here,  that  landlords  who  can  afford  to  live  elsewhere  will  not  live  here  and  that 
“  the  country  does  not  prosper.” 

Then  the  article  concludes  as  follows  : — 

“  How  truly  might  all  this  be  written  of  the  Ireland  of  to-day.” 


Well,  now,  my  Lords,  I  think  that  is  very  significant  testimony  coming  from  the 
“  Times  ”  that  all  these  crimes,  moonlighting,  opposition  to  officers  of  the  law, 
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necessity  of  landlords  and  others  being  protected  by  police— this  proof  out  of  the 
«  Times  ”  that  these  things  were  done  years  before  the  Land  League  was  ever  heard 
of  and  the  “  Times  ”  itself  contradicts  in  this  very  article  the  answers  given  by  its 
witness  in  that  box  to  questions  put  directly  by  counsel  for  the  “  Times  ” 

Then  mv  Lords  1  come  now  to  consider  several  specific  charges  made  m  this  case, 
one  of  which  is  that  the  funds  of  the  League  were  habitually  used  to  pay  for  outrage 
and  to  procure  the  escape  from  justice  of  criminals.  This  charge  is  amplified  at  pages 
154  and  253  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter,  where  it  is  stated  that  Egan  after  resigning  the 
League  treasurership  held  funds  with  which  to  enable  the  Phcenix  Park  murderers 
to  escape  to  America.  At  page  254  of  the  Blue  Book  it  is  asserted  that  on  the 
18th  of  February  1883,  Mrs.  Byrne  and  Mrs.  Byrne  s  sister-in-law  had  returned  from 
Ireland  with  200 L  from  Egan  to  enable  the  whole  gang  of  Invincibles  to  escape  to 
America,  and  that  on  Mrs.  Byrne’s  discharge  she  received  more  money  from  Egan. 
In  the  official  report,  at  page  13,  the  Attorney- General  declared  that . 

« Many  of  those  whose  names  are  included  in  these  particulars  knew,  and 
“  must  have  known,  that  sums  of  money  were  being  paid,  not  in  an  exceptional 
«  instance,  but  over  a  long  period  of  time,  to  persons  who  were  engaged  m 
“  carrying  out  the  acts  of  violence  and  crimes  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Then  at  page  186  the  Attorney-General  says : 

“  I  think  it  will  appear  that  an  emissary  of  the  Land  League,  an  agent  of  the 
“  Land  League,  used  to  get  the  money  from  the  treasurer,  either  Mr.  Biggar  or 
“  Mr  Brennan  or  Mr.  Egan,  either  one  of  the  officials  who  might  be  m  charge, 
cc  used  to  take’  down  the  money,  20 1.  or  30/.,  and  having  received  the  money,  of 
cc  course  from  Mr.  Biggar  or  any  of  the  other  officials  who  handed  it,  used  to 
“  take  down  the  20/.  or  30/.  in  the  district,  and  then  distribute  it  locally  to  the 
“  men  who  were  going  to  carry  out  the  outrages. 

Clearer  or  more  detailed  charges  than  are  made  in  these  quotations  could  not  be  put 
into  words.  But  where,  my  Lords,  are  we  to  look  for  any  the  least  corroboration  of 

them  in  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  “  Times.”  _  i  •  r 

In  two  places  and  two  only  ;  one  is  where,  at  page  1873,  Delaney  the  informer 
swears  that  the  eight  forged  letters  from  Egan  to  James  Carey  were  genuine,  and  the 
other  is  at  page  3039,  where  Pigott’s  account  of  an  alleged  interview  with  Eugene 
Davis  is  made  by  Houston  to  detail  the  imaginary  connexion  between  the  League  and 

^^r^Pigott’s  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  all  the  charges  levelled  at 
the  League,  affirming  it  to  have  been  paying  for  the  perpetration  of  crime,  I  will  read 
a  few  extracts  from  it  to  show  where  the  Attorney-General’s  information  and  evidence 
came  from.  I  believe  your  Lordships  have  this  bogus  Pigott-Davis  interview  m  your 

minds. 

( The  President.)  I  remember  it. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  You  have  it,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  Yes.  r  -p. 

(Mr  Davitt.)  Then  I  pass  it  by.  Not  a  single  word  of  evidence  outside  of  Pigott  s 
forgeries  has  been  adduced  here  by  the  “  Times  ”  to  sustain  or  even  to  lend  the  colour 
of  probability  to  this  monstrous  charge. 

Mr  Biggar,  who  has  been  treasurer  of  the  Land  League  with  Mr.  Egan,  was  never 
even  asked  while  in  the  witness  box  if  he  had  ever  given  money  or  known  money  to  be 
given  from  the  League  for  the  perpetration  of  crime  or  outrage. 

And  he  has  denied  on  oath  the  infamous  allegations  contained  m  this  charge,  than 
which  a  fouler  or  more  malignant  one  was  never  put  forward  against  public  men. 
Bank  books  have  been  examined,  League  accounts  scrutinised,  branoh  documents 
produced  and  eveiy  other  available  means  employed  by  the  accusers  that  could  bring 
such  facts  as  they  allege  to  light  if  they  existed,  but  all  which  they  leave  on  the  records 
of  this  inquiry  to  justify  their  charges  are  the  forged  letters  and  the  concocted  Davis 

interview  of  Richard  Pigott.  T  ,  T  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

Nor  will  the  circumstance  of  one  or  more  Land  League  books  not  having  been 

produced  enable  the  accusers  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  argument  of  suspicion  after  failing 

to  make  forgery  sustain  their  charge. 
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They  allege  over  and  over  again  that  the  Land  and  National  League  are  practically 
one.  What  they  charge  against  the  Land  League  they  likewise  allege  against  the 
National  League. 

And  mark,  my  Lords,  after  specifically  formulating  this  charge  that  the  League 
“  paid  sums  of  money,  not  in  an  exceptional  instance,  but  over  a  long  period  of  time  to 
“  persons  who  were  engaged  in  perpetrating  crimes  ” — 1  am  quoting  from  the  official 
report,  page  13 — counsel  for  the  “  Times”  never  once  asked  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington 
while  in  that  witness-box  a  word  about  any  such  use  of  League  money.  Mr. 
Harrington  has  been  secretary  of  the  League  for  some  nine  years,  from  the  17th  of 
October  1882  to  the  present  hour. 

He  had  with  him  and  produced  on  subpoena  every  book  of  the  League,  cash  books, 
bank  pass  books,  cheque  books,  minute  books,  letter  books,  covering  the  whole  of  this 
time,  yet  never  a  one  of  these  was  he  asked  to  open,  never  a  leaf  of  one  of  these  was 
he  requested  to  turn  over  by  counsel  for  the  “  Times  ”  while  he  was  in  that  witness- 
box. 

This  one  fact,  my  Lords,  speaks  for  itself,  and  speaks  a  most  eloquent  refutation  of 
the  charge  I  am  dealing  with,  and  which  I  feel  sure  would  nover  have  been  made  if 
the  “  Times  ”  believed  it  would  ever  be  compelled  to  produce  Richard  Pigott,  the 
origin  of  all  these  allegations,  in  a  court  of  justice. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Harrington,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  evidence  of  the  wretched  man  O’Connor,  who  swore  that  he  received 
money  or  promises  of  money  from  Mr.  T.  Harrington  with  which  to  intimidate  by 
violence  certain  electors  in  a  poor  law  guardian  election  in  Kerry.  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships  have  that  incident  in  mind ;  the  same  witness  also  alleged  that  two  letters 
were  sent  to  a  branch  of  the  National  League  by  Mr.  Harrington,  one  declining  to 
make  grants  to  evicted  tenants  owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  district,  while 
the  other  and  more  private  letter  enclosed  money,  and  encouraged  the  perpetration  of 
outrage. 

Mr.  Harrington  has  mot  this  charge  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  possible. 

The  first  letter  was  genuine ;  the  second  was  never  written,  and  the  miserable  man 
who  first  made  this  charge  made  it  on  his  admission  here,  I  think,  in  the  office  of  the 
I.L.P.U.  in  Dublin,  and  for  a  promise  of  money,  providing,  to  use  his  own  expression 
in  his  letter  to  his  brother,  “  he  would  prove  queer  things  ”  against  Mr.  Harrington 
and  others.  ' 

I  believe  your  Lordships  have  received,  through  a  most  respectable  solicitor  in 
London,  a  confession  from  the  man  O’Connor,  in  which  he  declares  there  was  no  truth 
in  his  evidence  here,  and  that  he  told  the  story  we  listened  to  in  that  box  in  order  to 
obtain  from  the  I.L.P.U.  or  the  “  Times  ”  enough  of  money  to  enable  him  to  get 
medical  assistance  for  a  broken-down  constitution. 

For  the  miserable  creature  who  resorted  to  such  means  in  a  desperate  struggle  for 
life  there  is  some  room  for  pity,  but  for  Piggott  and  Houston  and  others  who  have 
been  willing  tools  in  this  conspiracy  I  have  totally  different  feelings,  and  would  use 
other  language,  only  that  I  have  too  much  respect  for  your  Lordships’  Court. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  come  to  the  Timothy  Horan  letter,  and  upon  this  letter  and 
cheque  what  a  world  of  imputation  may  not  be  founded  in  the  manner  in  which  all 
the  “  Times  ”  charges  are  sustained.  Here  it  is  in  “  Times'  ”  log.c.  A  letter 
supposed  to  be  asking  6/.  from  the  Land  League  for  medical  assistance  for  some  men 
supposed  to  have  been  wounded  in  some  supposed  nocturnal  adventure  with  the  police, 
is  got  from  one  Phillips,  an  ex-Land  League  clerk.  Thousands  of  letters  were  received 
by  the  Land  League  from  all  over  Ireland,  according  to  Phillips.  Therefore,  the 
Land  League  paid  sums  of  money  over  a  long  period  of  time  to  persons  who 
perpetrated  outrage  and  crime.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  “  Times  ”  reasoned  on 
these  premises.  This  kind  of  reasoning  did  very  well  for  the  “  Times  ”  until  its  major 
premises  in  a  similar  proposition  was  put  a  little  out  of  joint,  with  its  conclusion  by 
the  explosion  of  the  forged  letters.  But  charges  resting  on  reasoning,  which  bases  its 
conclusions  upon  suspicion  and  not  upon  clearly  established  tacts,  will  not  impose  upon 
your  Lordships’  judgment. 

The  Timothy  Horan  letter  is  the  only  document,  not  forged,  produced  in  this  Court, 
to  even  indirectly  connect  the  Central  Land  League  with  the  payment  of  money  to 
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men  who  are  alleged. to  have  been  engaged  in  crime  ;  and  the  61.  thus  paid  is  the  only 
money  of  the  Land  League  that  evidence  has  traced  to  men  m  the  circumstances 
described  in  the  letter.  This  letter  is  found  at  page  4841  of  the  evidence,  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  has  received  your  Lordships’  most  careful  attention,  because  I  ® 

with  what  forensic  eloquence  all  the  leading  counsel  for  the  limes  flouribhed  that 
letter  and  asked  questions  about  it,  and  based  suspicions  of  any  number  upon  it. 

Now,  my  Lords,  taking  this  letter  in  its  worst  light  or  best  rather  for  the  Times 
case,  what  does  it  amount  to  when  rationally  considered.  Some  men  belonging  to  some 
bod;,  clearly  not  a  branch  of  the  League,  as  shown  by  the  expression  of  that 
society  ”  used  in  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Castleisland  Branch  of  the  League 
to  J.  P.  Quinn,  or  acting  secretary  pro.  tern,  of  the  Central  League  in  Dublin.  It 
cannot  be  contended  that  these  wounded  men  were  members  of  the  League. 

What  “  that  society  ”  alluded  to  was,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  It  may  have  een  a 
nartv  of  Fenians  drilling,  or  possibly  moonlighters  out  upon  some  criminal  proceeding. 
But  we  have  no  clear  evidence  in  the  letter  itself,  and  unfortunately,  Timot  y  oian, 

who  could  throw  most  light  upon  the  subject,  is  dead.  , 

It  is  evident  from  the  letter  that  among  those  who  knew  who  these  woundec  men 
were,  there  was  a  doctor,  and  a  Catholic  clergyman  ;  but  as  these  two  gentleman  may 
have  come  by  their  knowledge  professionally,  they  could  not  fairly  be  asked  to  divu  g 

n&But  u0ponSthrfacdt  that  Horan  asked  the  money  to  be  sent  either  to  himself  or  to  the 
Rev.  John  Hallagan,  I  think  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  money  was 
applied  for  more  in  the  way  of  medical  charity  than  as  any  reward  for  whatever  rani 
the  wounded  men  may  have  been  engaged  in.  The  expression  ‘‘they  proved  to  be 
heroes  ”  must  be  taken  in  the  hyperbolical  sense  m  which  an  lush  peasant  speaks 
the  most  common-place  occurrences.  In  a  letter  asking  for  relief  for  some  labourers 
out  on  strike,  which  is  found  at  page  2859,  the  writer  speaks  of  them  as  brave 
fellows.”  Our  people  are  prone  to  use  big  words,  and  to  apply  terms  of  superlative 
eulogy  to  the  most  ordinary  acts.  An  average  public  speaker  becomes  Demos¬ 
thenes.”  A  lawver  of  a  few  months’  experience  who  wins  a  lively  case  is  compared 
with  O’Connell  or  Brougham,  while  the  clerical  organisers  of  a  country  or  a  Pr0™je 
are  compared  with  Curnot  as  organisers  of  victory..  But,  my  Lords,  there  is  another 
consideration  arising  out  of  this  letter  which  is  pertinent  to  mv  argument.  It  was  not 
addressed  to  the  Land  League,  but  to  one  of  its  clerical  staff,  who  it  appears  from  the 
terms  of  the  letter,  had  had  a  conversation  with  Horan  about  the  occurrence  referre 

to  at  some  time  previous  to  the  writing  of  the  letter.  , 

Mr.  John  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  whose  initials  were  on  the  back  of  the  letter,  has 
been  examined  with  reference  to  this  transaction,  and  his  direct  evidence  relating  to 
the  letter  will  be  found  at  page  4826,  and  his  cross-examination  thereon  by  Sir  Henry 

James  from  4840  to  4845.  .  .  ,  . 

As  I  think  it  very  important  to  quote  Mr.  Ferguson  s  language  in  giving  his  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  transaction  perhaps  your  Lordships  will  allow  m  e  (unless  your  Lordships 
have  clearly  in  your  minds  what  he  said)  to  read  it.  He  said  that  if  he  had  kno 
that  this  was  an  application  to  reward  men  who  had  been  engaged  m  any  crimma  c 
he  certainly  would  not  have  made  any  such  grant,  He  then  expressed  his  belief  that 
in  the  hurry  of  the  business  of  the  League  at,  the  time,  and  on  the  eve  of  its  suppiession 
that  this  letter  did  not  attract  full  attention.  He  himsel  could  not  call  the  letter 
to  mind.  He  had  no  recollection  whatever  of  it,  but  he  said,  I  think  in  answer  to  Su 
Henry  James,  that  if  an  application  came  before  him  for  money  to  get  me  ica 
assistance  for  men  who  had  been  wounded  by  the  police,  that  he  would  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  subscribing  such  money  himself,  though  he  would  hesitate  m  supplying  the 

funds  of  the  League  for  even  medical  charity.  q 

That  is  the  gist  of  Mr.  Ferguson’s  position  with  reference  to  the  letter,  and  my 
reading  of  his  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  him  will  not  make  it  any  clearer  foi 

y°At  p!£es4842,  4844,  and  48,5,  Mr.  Ferguson  gives  further  evidence  with  reference 
to  the  letter,  and  expresses  fully  his  own  views  as  I  have  tried  to  summarise  them  in 

myHeehal  no  recollection  of  the  letter  whatever.  He  acknowledges  that  his  initials  are 
on  the  back  of  it.  He  says  the  date  on  which  the  grant  was  made  was  on  the  eve  ot 
the  expected  suppression  of  the  League,  that  the  business  at  the  executive  meetinD 
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would  consequently  be  hurried  and  applications  from  branches  or  persons  would  not 
naturally  receive  due  or  ordinary  attention. 

While,  with  reference  to  the  “  Times”  reading  of  this  letter  he  declared  that,  if  such 
a  letter  came  before  him,  even  for  medical  assistance  only,  for  men  who  had  been 
engaged  in  crime,  he  would  not  agree  to  advance  League  money,  though  he  would 
personally  subscribe  on  the  score  of'  charity  for  medical  aid  for  persons  wounded,  no 
matter  who  they  were. 

These,  my  Lords,  are  the  facts  and  suppositions  surrounding  this  famous  Timothy 
Horan  letter  and  cheque.  J 

What  they  prove  against  the  persons  charged  or  against  myself  who  was  at  that 
time  reposing  m  an  atmosphere  of  innocence  in  Portland  Prison,  I  do  not,  as  a  layman 
know. 

But  I  venture  to  assert  as  a  layman’s  opinion  that  the  finding  of  this  one  letter 
among  hundreds  of  letters  addressed  to  the  League  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
no  more  proves  that  such  letters  were  of  a  similar  character,  or  that  the  League 
Executive  ever  voted  money  for  a  criminal  purpose,  than  my  presence  in  Portland  at 
the  time  proved  me  to  be  one  of  the  1,600  thieves  and  pickpockets  incarcerated  in  that 
establishment. 

The  witness  Alexander  J.  Philips,  who  gave  this  letter  to  Mr.  Soames,  gave  certain 
answers  with  reference  to  this  letter  at  page  6272,  and  I  will  just  satisfy  myself  by 
calling  your  Lordships’  attention  to  where  these  answers  can  be  found. 

Now,  my  Lords,  having  made  these  observations  about  the  Timothy  Horan  letter 
rnd  cheque,  and  leaving  to  your  Lordships’  experience,  and  of  course  infinitely  better 
and  clearer  judgment,  the  task  of  saying  what  this  letter  and  this  cheque  prove  or  do 
not  prove  against  the  Land  League  and  myself,  I  will  before  entering  into  a  few  other 
charges,  which  I  hope  to  dispose  of  to-morrow,  ask  your  Lordships  kindly  to  adjourn. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30. 


t 
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Thursday,  31st  October  1889. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  My  Lords,  I  was  -making  a  few  observations  last  evening  upon  the 
charge  made  in  Parnellism  and  Crime,  and  repeated  by  the  Attorney- General  here, 
and  which  will  be  found  at  page  186  of  the  official  report,  the  charge  that  money 
was  paid  in  various  sums  from  time  to  time  by  the  Land  League  and  tae  National 
League  for  the  carrying  out  of  crime.  Under  that  head  I  dealt  with  the  Iimothy 
Horan  letter  and  cheque.  Then,  my  Lords,  with  reference  to  this  charge  I  have  a 
few  words  to  say  about  a  witness  named  Farraghar  whom  your  Lordships  will  probably 
remember.  He  was  in  the  box  I  think  for  a  couple  of  days,  anyhow  for  a  fairly  long 
period  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  examination  there  was  not  a  word 
about  grants  of  money  by  Mr.  Biggar  or  anybody  else  for  the  perpetration  of  crime  or 
outrage,  and  surely  if,  as  has  been  alleged  by  the  Attorney-General,  agents  of  the 
Land°Leao-ue  used' to  get  sums  of  20Z.  or  30 Z.  from  Mr.  Biggar,  or  Mr.  Egan,  or  Mr 
Brennan  for  that  purpose,  and  if  this  money  was  distributed,  as  the  Attorney-General 
has  said,  among  persons  employed  to  commit  crime,  some  knowledge  of  that  fact  would 
have  percolated  to  the  ears  of  a  man  who  swore  he  was  in  the  Land  League  office 
m  daily  employment  from  May  1880  to  October  1881,  and  who  also  asserted  m  the 
witness  box,  that  he  had  been  sent  on  confidential  messages  by  Mr.  Egan  to  Mr. 
James  Mullett.  The  fact  that  Farraghar  has  not  said  a  word  to  corroborate  the  Learned 
Attorney-General’s  statement,  added  to  the  other  fact,  that  neither  has  any  other 
witness,  respectable  or  disreputable,  disposes,  I  hope,  most  effectively  of  this  imputation. 
And  finally,  though  large  numbers  of  Land  League  documents  have  been  read,  tor 
instance  in  Farraghar’ s  evidence  from  page  2033  to  page  2012,  and  again  from  page 
2049  to  page.  2052  ;  and  by  Sir  Henry  Janies  from  page  2072  to  page  2083,  and  again 
by  Sir  Henrv  James  from  2130  to  2153,  and  during  Mr.  Soames’  evidence  from  page 
2857  to  page  2875,  nearly  all  of  which  documents  related  to  payments  of  one  kind  or 
another  by  the  Central  League,  while  its  responsible  leaders  were  in  prison,  and  yet 
there  is  not  a  single  document  of  all  these  that  can  be  construed  into  a  payment,  or  a 
request  for  a  payment  for  the  perpetration  of  outrage  or  crime.  _  Documents  there  are, 
I  admit,  among  these  which  relate  to  the  defence  of  prisoners  in  various  parts  or  the 
country,  and  to  this  matter  I  will  refer  later  on ;  but,  I  affirm  that  the  Timothy  Horan 
letter  and  cheque  stand  alone  in  the  entire  evidence.  How  much  of  legal  guilt  there 
may  be  in  the  transmission  of  the  6Z.  under  the  circumstances  related  1  cannot  say. 
If  the  letter  appealed  to  Quinn  for  money  with  which  to  provide  men  with  the  means 
of  committing  crime,  or  as  payment  or  hire  for  that  purpose,  or  ev  en  as  a  rewarc 
for  having  been  moonlighting," there  might,  though  I  do  not  know,  be  m  such  tacts 
leo-al  proof  against  leaders  who  may  have  known  no  more  of  Quinn  s  recommendation 
than  your  Lordships.  But  as  the  money  was  not  asked  for  in  Horan  s  letter  on  any 
of  these  grounds  whatever,  I  affirm  that  the  letter  in  question  can  form  no  reasonable  or 
fair  proof  of  any  criminal  purpose,  or  of  sympathy  with  men  engaged  in  such,  against 
the  persons  here  charged,  most  of  whom  were,  I  believe  like  myself,  under  loclc  and 

key  in  prison,  at  this  very  time.  #  e 

Another  charge,  my  Lords,  which  relates  exclusively  to  Mr.  Parnell,  calls  tor  a  lev 
remarks,  although  I  am  in  no  way  representing  or  speaking  for  Mr.  larncli  here, 
will,  however,  refer  your  Lordships  to  contemporary  evidence  which  completely  le  utes 
the  allegation.  The  charge  is  : — 

“  That  at  the  time  of  the  Kilmainham  negotiations  Parnell  knew  that  Sheridan 
“  and  Boyton  had  been  organising  outrage,  and 'therefore  wished  to  use  them  to 
“  put  down  crime.” 
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At  page  55  the  official  report  m  the  opening  statement  of  the  Attorney -General 
he  elaborates  and  explains  this  charge.  Mr.  Parnell  has  fully  answered  this  charge  in 
his  evidence,  and  I  am  sure  I  need  not  trouble  to  call  your  Lordships’  attention  to  it 
I  will  simply  read  a  letter  addressed  to  the  public  press  by  William  Henry  commonly 
called  “  Captain  ’’  O’Shea  the  day  following  Mr.  Forster’s  speech  in  Parliament  in  which 
e  a  eged  that  Mr.  Parnell  must  have  had  some  knowledge  of  Sheridan’s  doings  in  the 
way  of  organising  outrages.  In  that  letter  Captain  O’Shea  directly  contradicted  Mr 
lorster,  who  asserted  that  he  never  told  him  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  told  him,  O’Shea,  that 
he  had  any  knowledge  of  Sheridan  being  implicated  in  the  way  of  promoting  crime  in 
the  West  of  Ireland.  & 

With  reference,  my  Lords,  to  Boyton’s  name,  there  has  not  been  one  word  of  evidence 
given  here  to  connect  him  with  any  outrage  whatever.  He  made  some  violent  speeches 
7  admit, as  I^did  myself;  but  proof  there  is  not  a  particle  in  the  evidence  produced  by 
the  “  limes  to  convict  or  connect  him  with  the  perpetration  of  crime.  Boyton 
med  here  in  Loudon  irmn  1882  to  1885,  when  I  believe  he  emigrated  to  South  Africa 
where  1  understand  he  is  living  now. 

Now,  my  Lords,  with  reference  to  what  are  called  the  missing  books,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  kur  Henry  James  will  dwell  with  emphatic  comment  upon  the  non¬ 
production  by  the  defence  of  some  of  the  Land  League  books.  That  is  but  natural 
seeing  how  little  else  but  suspicion  lies  behind  his  case.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
the  non-production  of  these  books  can  be  used  with  any  effect  against  us  unless  Sir 
Henry  is  instructed  by  Mr.  Macdonald  to  show  how  the  Land  Leaguers  of  1882  with 
their  other  wicked  attributes,  possessed  the  prophetic  faculty  of  actually  forecasting 
the  task  of  this  Commission,  and  deliberately  destroying  such  books  as  would  prove 
1  igott  s  figures  and  accusations  to  be  true.  Action  of  that  kind  would  come  up 
exactly  to  Mr.  Macdonald  s  conception  of  Parnellite  conspirators,  but  fortunately  for 
us  tae  public  is  not  as  wise  as  the  manager  of  the  “  Times.”  J 

My  Lords,  we  were  not  charged  m  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  with  misappropriating  Land 
League  books  or  charged  with  bad  book-keeping.  Tne  defence  has  produced  all  the 
books  which  could  be  found  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years.  These  books  have  been  here 
and  have  been  inspected.  For  my  part,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  say  the  same  for  each 
pei son  charged,  I  regret  that  every  book  and  every  document  ever  possessed  by  the 
Land  League  has  not  been  forthcoming.  They  would  be  an  extra  vindication  of  the 
accused  from  the  charges  of  the  accusers,  from  the  fabrication  of  Pigott,  and  the 
concoction  of  Mr.  Houston  and  his  fellow  conspirators  in  the  I  R  L  P  XJ  No 
human  agency— apart  from  Mr.  Macdonald’s  belief— could  have  anticipated  seven  years 
ago  tnat  any  tribunal  would  require  an  inspection  of  Land  League  books.  The  Land 
League  was  suppressed  in  October  1881.  Mr.  Parnell  and  many  of  the  principal  persons 
here  charged  were  in  prison.  The  office  of  the  League  in  Dublin  was  demoralised 
owing  to  continuous  arrests  of  secretaries  and  clerks.  Rumours  of  raids  upon  the 
o  ices  were  rile,  and  finady  the  books  and  papers  were  carried  off  apparently  bv  more 
persons  than  one.  The  books,  or  some  of  them,  went  to  Liverpool,  thence  to  London, 
.ence,  it  seems,  to  I  ans.  In  October  1882  there  was  a  convention  in  the  An  ient 
Concert  Rooms  m  Dublin,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Parnell,  when  the  National  League  of 
1  retain,  was  called  into  existence.  That  convention  was  fairly  represented  of  the 
national  sentiment  of  Ireland.  To  that  convention  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  submitted  a 

balance  sheet  or  nnancial  statement  of  Land  League  accounts.  It  has  been  read  here 
and  put  m  as  evidence.  That  statement  was  read  to  the  convention.  The  accounts 
had  been  audited  by  Mr.  John  Dillon,  Matthew  Harris,  and  the  Rev.  Eugene  Sheehy. 
Ihat  convention  never  questioned  an  item  in  Mr.  Egan’s  account.  It  accepted  the 
assurance  of  the  auditors  that  Mr.  Egan  had  not  misused  a  penny  of  the  Land  League 
uncs.  I  he  Ireland  which  upheld  the  Land  League  movement  did  the  same.  So  did 
i  ie  people  of  America  tvho  subscribed  most  of  the  funds.  All  these  are  facts 
v  h_cn  cannot  be  controverted.  But  it  is  right  to  mention  that  there  was  one  person 
m  Ii  eland  who  was  not  satisfied.  His  honest  and  truthful  soul  saw  deception  in  all 
ns  He  perceived  that  the  Irish  race  had  been  taken  in.  His  eagle  eye  became 
fixed  upon  Patrick  Egan,  and  he  resolved  to  unmask  the  fraud  which  had  escaped 
the  attention  of  those  most  concerned.  His  name  was  Richard  Pigott,  and 

!hp1Sn««t  r  rg’  and  cbar?es,  and  figures  which  we  have  been  investigating  for 
the  past  twelve  months.  My  belief  is  that  when  the  National  League  became 
eotabhshed,  and  the  Land  League  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  when  the  final  statement 
of  Land  League  accounts  had  been  given  and  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  those  who 
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alone  had  the  right  to  judge,  the  books  which  were  taken  to  Paris  -were  either 
destroyed,  mislaid,  or  carried  to  America.  Anyhow  their  non-production  here  I  have 
endeavoured  to  account  for  in  the  natural  and  common  sense  order,  and  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  trace  them,  and  the  rational  explanation  which  we  have  given  with 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  last  seven  years.  I  do  not  see  that  more  can  in 
.justice  or  in  reason  be  demanded  from  us.  Again  I  say  I  considerably  regret  that  we 
have  not  been  in  a  position  to  produce  every  one  of  these  books,  and  every  document 
and  letter  that  ever  came  into  the  Land  League  office.  In  this  action  the  secretary  of  the 
National  League,  a  body  which  has  had  a  life  of  seven  years  subsequent  to  the  two  years 
existence  of  the  Land  League,  placed  himself  in  that  witness-box  and  brought  into 
Court  or  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  “  Times,”  all  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
organisation,  which  according  to  the  indictment  is  the  same  as  the  Land  League,  and 
which  is  charged  with  having  paid  money  for  the  carrying  out  of  crime.  We  know 
the  result  of  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington’s  examination  and  the  inspection  of  the  League 
books.  The  “  Times,”  which  looked  for  evidence  to  sustain  its  allegations,  found 

instead  a  mare’s  nest. 

Another  specific  charge,  my  Lord,  is — 

“  That  the  Invincibles  were  a  branch  of  the  Land  League,  and  were  organised 
“  and  paid  by  its  treasurer,  Egan.” 

The  Attorney- General  elaborates  and  comments  upon  this  charge  as  follows,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  your  Lordships  have  carefully  read  what  he  said. 

(The  President.)  Yes.  . 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Very  well,  I  will  pass  on.  It  is  needless  to  remind  your  Lordships 
that  the  charge  so  explained  rests  for  proof  upon  nothing  more  reliable  than  Richard 
Pigott’B  forged  letters,  and  the  bogus  Eugene  Davis  interview  which  I  have  already 
read.  There  is  an  attempt  to  corroborate  these  by  a  congenial  “  Times  ”  witness, 
the  convict  Delaney,  who,  like  his  co-expert  in  handwriting,  William  Henry  O’Shea, 
swore  that  Pigott’s  forgeries  were  genuine  signatures.  I  would  pass  on  at  once  to  the 
next  charge,  and  leave  the  character  of  Pigott’s  evidence,  documentary  and  otherwise, 
to  answer  the  vile  allegations  against  my  friend  Mr.  Egan,  only  the  game  by  which  he 
has  been  villified  before  the  public' and  in  this  Court,  but  especially  here,  is  one  which 
in  justice  to  him  I  must  ask  your  Lordships  to  allow  me  to  expose  by  means  of 
the  evidence  which  was  intended  to  corroborate  the  statements  in  the  forged  letters. 

The  convict  Delaney  was  the  instrument  chosen  for  the  backing  up  of  Pigott  s 
letters.  His  history  is  well  known.  He  did  five  years  for  highway  robbery.  He  was 
afterwards  tried  for  an  alleg  id  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Lawson, 
and  got  10  years’  imprisonment.  He  was  implicated  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders, 
and  was  sentenced  while  undergoing  the  previous  imprisonment  to  penal  servitude  for 

life.  .  ,,  . 

He  emerged  from  prison  in  May  1884  to  swear'  an  information  before  Mr.  Molony, 

the  magistrate  of  Sligo,  against  one  P.  N.  Fitzgerald,  of  Cork,  who  was  there  charged 
with  treason-felony.  On  the  subsequent  trial  and  acquittal  of  Fitzgerald  in  Dublin  the 
jury  was  so  scandalised  at  the  perjury  of  Delaney  that  they  added  a  resolution  to  their 
verdict  of  acquittal,  stating  that  Delaney  was  unworthy  of  belief  on  his  oath. 

His  next  appearance  was  in  this  Court. 

With  reference  to  myself  he  stvore  as  to  four  matters  which  were  as  many^ deliberate 
falsehoods — 

1st.  That  I  had  attended  Fenian  meetings  at  the  Mechanics  Institute,  Dublin,  in 
1878. 

2nd.  That  on  the  night  of  the  Rotunda  meeting,  30th  of  April  1880,  I  supported 
O’Hanlon  and  the  party  of  Fenians  who  came  to  break  up  the  Land  League 
demonstrations. 

3rd.  That  with  Egan  and  Brennan  I  afterwards  attended  a  meeting  of  Dublin 
Fenian  centres,  and  cemented  an  understanding  between  the  lenians  body  in  Dublin 
and  the  Land  League  ;  and 

4th.  That  he  saw  me  on  one  occasion  with  Daniel  Curley  in  a  timber  yard  in 

Dublin. 

These  statements  I  have  sworn  before  your  Lordships  were  one  and  all  deliberate 
lies,  and  I  reiterate  the  same  statement  here.  At  page  1856  of  the  evidence  he  swore 
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first  that  he  heard  of  the  Invincibles  the  latter  part  of  1881.  On  the  same  pao-e  he 
swears  that  Patrick  Egan  and  Thomas  Brennan  were  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
Invincible  organisation.  At  page  1859,  questions  34.607  and  34,608,  he  swears  that 
the  Invincibles  got  their  money  from  the  Land  League  and  Patrick  Egan.  At  34  613 
the  same  page,  he  swears  that  James  Mullett  got  50 1.  from  Egan,  and&  lower  down  on 
the  same  page  he  declares  that  James  Carey  and  others  received  money  likewise  from 
Egan.  Then  to  give  so  circumstantial  and  so  veracious  a  witness  an  opportunity  of 
substantiating  what  he  had  thus  sworn,  counsel  for  the  “  Times,”  at  pages  1872  and 
1873,  kills  two  birds  with  one  stone  by  getting  Delaney  to  swear  that  the&  eight  letters 
alleged  to  have  been  from  Egan  to  Carey  and  Mullett  and  others  were  genuine  letters 
bearing  the  signature  of  Patrick  Egan.  Pigott’s  confession  had  not  yet  been  made’ 
Amounts  of  money  equal  to  those  sworn  to  by  Delaney  are  found  mentioned  in  the 
forged  letters  of  the  11th  March  1882,  8th  October  1881,  and  the  25th  of  October 
1881  as  being  sent  by  Egan  to  Carey,  Mullet*,  and  others.  Then  the  Attornev-General 
gets  Delaney  to  explain  that  the  “  A  Fund”  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the  24th  of 
February  1881  was  no  other  than  the  Invincible  fund;  and  the  triumphant  expert  in 
handwriting  and  in  “  Times  ”  morality  was  handed  over  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  for 
cross-examination. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  Maryborough  Prison,  Ireland.  Enter  Mr.  Shannon 
to  visit  Delaney.  At  question  35,138,  page  1877,  Delaney  swears  that  Shannon 
introduced  himself  as  Crown  Solicitor,  as  an  agent  from  the  Government. 
Shannon  took  his  statement  in  that  capacity,  and  made  Delaney  swear  to  its  veracity 
on  a  book.  Delaney’s  evidence  here  was  contained,  of  course,  in  that  statement  He 
has  sworn  so,  and  at  page  1888,  question  35,543,  he  swore  that  Shannon  showed  him 
the  eight  letters  the  evening  before  he  appeared  in  the  witness  box.  The  question 
which  I  now  want  to  ask  from  Sir  Henry  James  is  a  simple  one.  It  is  this.  Did 
Pigott  get  the  “  information  ”  about  the  money  mentioned  in  the  forged  letters  from 
Delaney,  through  Shannon,  or  did  Delaney  get  a  read  or  a  knowledge  of  what  was 
tated  in  these  letters  from  the  same  gentleman  during  the  three  or  four  hours  he 
pent  with  him  as  a  Crown  Solicitor  in  Maryborough  Prison  ? 

A\rhere,  may  I  ask,  outside  of  Delaney’s  perjured  testimony  or  Pigott’s  forged  letters, 
is  the  evidence  produced  before  this  Court  to  sustain  this  charge  against  Mr.  Egan  or 
Mr.  Brennan  ?  Will  Sir  Henry  James  go  back  to  Farragher  and  adduce  that  savoury 
gentleman’s  story  about  taking  letters  from  Egan  to  Mullett  in  1881.  Let  me 
examine  Farragher  s  veracity  a  little  as  shown  in  his  evidence.  Patrick  J.  Farragher 
says  he  was  born  near  Ballinrobe,  county  Mayo.  Before  coming  here  as  a  witness  he 
was  master  of  the  Ballinrobe  workhouse.  He  admitted  having  been  charged  by  the 
guardians  with  drunkenness,  immorality,  and  using  insulting  language  to  Die  matron 
of  that  establishment.  He  was  dismissed,  and  did  not  appeal  against  his  dismissal  to 
the  Local  Government  Board.  He  stated  at  page  2056  that  he  had  been  speaking  to 
five  or  six  persons  in  Ballinrobe  about  this  Commission,  and  that  it  was  this 
circumstance  which  led  to  his  being  subpoenaed.  He  declared  to  Sir  Charles  Russell 
that  he  only  knew  one  of  them,  a  policeman  named  Kirby ;  and  this  he  said  of  a  place 
near  which  he  was  born,  in  which  place  he  was  then  master  of  a  workhouse,  a  Mayo 
village  of  two  or  three  thousand  people  where  everybody  knows  who '  everyone  else  is. 
He  actually  swore  he  could  not  give  the  date  of  his  own  eviction  ;  and  at  page  2057, 
questions  38,428  and  38,434  he  swore  that  he  was  in  the  employment  of  the  Land 
League  from  May  or  June  1880  to  the  suppression  of  the  League  in  October  1881,  while  at 
page  2059,  question  38,500,  he  swore  he  was  not  in  the  employment  of  the  League  at 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  Parnell  and  others  which  began  in  January  1881.  At  question 
38,502,  same  page,  he  says  (I  am  quoting  his  words)  “  about  two  or  three  months  after 
that  trial  I  suppose  is  the  time  I  was  so  employed.”  At  page  2060,  question  38,530, 
he  again  swore  that  Thomas  Brennan  remained  in  the  Land  League  as  secretary  “  for 
two  or  three  months  after  his  (Farragher’s)  engagementas  clerk,  before  he  (Brennan) 
was  arrested,”  and  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  Brennan  was  arrested  as  a  suspect 
on  the  21st  May  1881.  At  question  38,538,  same  page,  he  again  says  he  believes  he 
was  taken  in  at  the  Land  League  three  or  four  months  before  Brennan  was  arrested. 
At  page  2062,  question  38,585,  he  swears  that  he  saw  Egan  “  10  times  ”  in  the  Land 
League  office  in  Dublin,  between  February  and  October  1881.  At  page  2063,  question 
38,640,  he  swore  that  he  took  a  letter  from  Egan  to  Mullett  “  about  September  or  the 
“  beginning  of  October  1881,”  adding  “  it  was  very  near  the  suppresssion  of  the  Land 
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which  event,  your  Lordships  are  aware,  took  place  on  the  17th  of  October. 
kea»  ’  t  m(r(1  906«  in  renlv  to  Sir  Henry  Janies,  Farragher  first  said  he  saw  Egan  m 

ofhte  League.  'Then  at  question  38,823  he 

£rWd  he  could  not  tell  whether  he  had  seen  him  at  all  in  1881 ;  and  for  four  follow- 

^  nations  his  answer  was  “  I  could  not  tell  you,”  to  the  query  by  Sir  Henry  James 
mg  questions  geen  q  ;n  this  Land  League  office.  And  this  is  the  witness 

whTatpage  2063  is  made  to  say  he  took  letters  from  Egan  to  Mullett  in  two  of 
5™?  u  iw  was  money  “  the  two  ”  corresponding  with  the  allusions  in  two  of  the 
eightforged  letters  to  money  which  Pigotfs  concoctions  had  represented  as  coming 

^Tnd  Smyt°Lorfs!tit  is  upon  the  miserable  transparent  inventions  of  three  such 
evmdsi’te  scoundrels  as  Pigott,  Delaney,  and  Farragher,  men  of  the  most  abominable 
character  apart  from  their  performances  in  that  box,  that  the  Tunes  “'e!  1  3 
C  r  '  -  ^o-ninst  Patrick  Eg-an  and  Thomas  Brennan,  against  neither  of  whose 
moraforlmstness  deputation  a  ford  of  suspicion  has  ever  been  spoken  in  Ireland  or 

A  Tbef  my  Lords,  there  is  the  charge  put  forth  by  the  Attorney-General  as  being 
\  •  ’  i  -3.  „ Parnellism  and  Crime,”  that  the  Invmcibles  were  a  branch  of  the  Land 
ZTo ^  anSw“r8ed  and  paid  by  its  treasurer,  Patrick  Egan  On  this  same 
page  where  this  is  repeated,  page  3055  in  the  evidence,  the  same  learned  Attorney 
asks  Richard  Pigott  the  following  questions.  It  is  question  51,733.  Perhaps  y 

will  read  it  ?  . 

«  (A  )  It  is  only  one  line,  ‘  he  organised  the  Invincibles  and  he  bargained 
“  ‘with  the  Parnellites.’  That  refers  to  John  Devoy.  In  connexion  with  that 
«  he  (meaning  Houston)  asked  me  could  I  procure  materials  for  another 
“  pamphlet  bearing  especially  on  that  statement,  that  is  to  say,  Devoy  organised 
“  the  Invincibles,  and  organised  the  Land  League  at  the  same  time. 

The  other  pamphlet  which  Houston  ordered  from  Pigott,  after  giving  60L  for  the 
first  was  uotCuted  as  a  pamphlet  by  Pigott.  It  appeared  m  the  columns  of  the 
“Times”  under  the  title  of  “Parnellism  and  Crime,"  and  contains  the  charges  and 
allegaSmJ  into  which  your  Lordships  are  inquiring.  So  much,  my  Lords,  for  this 

ChBuSt  before  parting  with  the  convict  Delaney,  I  ought,  in  justice  to  him,  to  say  that 
within  the  last  few  weeks  he  has  addressed  a  letter - 

^Davitt)  The  Attorney-General  ejaculates.  I  have  not  yet  said  what  it  is, 

hnt  evidentlv  the  Attorney- General  knows  all  about  it. 

Mlrfi*'.)  No.  you  have  no  right  to  say  that.  It  was  quite  evident 

VOU  were  going  to  refer  to  something  which  was  not  admissible. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Very  well,  I  will  take  back  what  I  said,  and  I  will  pass  on. 

Now  my  Lords,  there  is  another  specific  charge  which  reads  as  follows.  Tha 

Parnell  wal  intimate  with  the  leading  Invincibles,  that  he  Pr°b^Lle®™t2  fr°“h  *  he 
what  they  were  about  when  he  was  released  on  parole  in  Apnl  1882.  that  he 
recognise!  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  as  their  handiwork  and  that  knowing  it  to 
be  theirs,  and  partly  in  fear  for  his  own  safety,  he  secretly  qualified  and  revoked 
the  condemnation  which  he  thought  it  politic  publicly  to  pronounce.  Well  my  Lo 
that  is  founded  upon  Pigott’s  forgeries  and  the  concocted  interview  between  Pigott  or 
Pigott's  concocted  interview  which  purported  to  have  been  given  to  tun  by  Eugene 
Davis,  and  which  your  Lordship  was  kind  enough  to  say  had  occupied  your  Lordship  s 

at  Thento  sustain  these  vile  fabrications  of  Pigott  which  were  found  in  the  bogus 
Eugene  Davis’  interview  produced  by  Houston  in  this  Court,  the  Times  published 
the facsimile  letter  and  wrote  the  following  editorial  on  the  morning  of  the  division 
upon  the  present  Government’s  Coercion  Bill,  “an  appropriate  occasion  for  such 
publication,  as  Mr.  MacDonald  said  when  under  cross-examination.  I  will  not  read 
that  article,  but  in  justice  to  Mr.  Parnell,  as  he  is  not  here  I  would  ask  permission  to 
read  an  extract  from  a  speech  that  he  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  very  night 
when  this  facsimile  letter  had  appeared,  it  is  only  a  short  portion  of  the  speech, 
because  I  am  sure  your  Lordships  have  read  it. 

[The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  it  is  in  evidence. 
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( The  President.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Very  well,  I  will  ask  permission  to  read  it. 
(The  Attorney-General.)  I  merely  mention  that. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.) — 
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The  writmg  is  strange  to  me.  I  think  I  shall  insult  myself,  I  ought  to  say 
perhaps,  the  House,  in  order  that  my  denial  may  be  complete  and  perfect.  I  cer- 
tainly  never  heard  of  the  letter.  -I  never  directed  such  a  letter  to  be  written 
I  never  saw  such  a  letter  before  I  saw  it  in  the  ‘  Times  ’  this  morning  The' 
subject  matter  of  the  letter  is  preposterous  on  the  surface.  The  phraseoloo-y  is 
absurd,  as  absurd  as  phraseology  could  possibly  be.  In  every  part  of  it  it  bears 
evidence,  absolute  and  irrefutable  evidence,  of  want  of  genuineness  and  want  of 
authenticity  Politics  are  come  to  a  pretty  pass  in  this  country,  when  a  leader 
of  a  party  of  86  members  has  to  stand  up  at  ten  minutes  past  one  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  order  to  defend  himself  from  an  anonymous  fabrication  of  this 
kind  which  is  contained  in  the  •  Times  ’  of  this  morning.  I  have  alwavs  held 
with  regard  to  the  late  Mr.  Foster,  that  his  treatment  of  his  political  prisoners 
was  a  humane  treatment  and  a  fair  treatment,  and  I  think  for  that  reason  alone 
if  for  no  other  he  should  have  been  shielded  from  such  an  attempt  as  was  made 
on  Ins  life  by  the  Invincible  association.  I  never  had  the  slightest  notion  in 
the  world  that  the  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Forster  was  in  danger,  or  that  any  con¬ 
spiracy  was  on  foot  against  him  or  any  other  official  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere.  I 
had  no  more  notion  than  an  unborn  child  of  such  a  conspiracy  as  that  of  the 
Invmmbles,  and  no  one  was  more  astonished  than  I  was  when  that  bolt  from 
the  blue  fell  upon  us  m  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  I  knew  not  in  what  direc¬ 
tion  to  look  for  this  calamity.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  I  had  been 
m  the  park  that  day  I  would  gladly  have  stood  between  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  and  the  daggers  of  the  assassins,  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  between 
their  daggers  and  Mr.  Burke.  Now,  Sir,  I  leave  this  subject.  I  have  suffered 
move  than  any  other  man  from  that  terrible  deed  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  the 
Irish  nation  has  suffered  more  than  any  other  nation.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  infamy  of  this  whole  proceeding  is  really  beyond,  the  power  of 
language  to  adequately  represent.  It  is  from  beginning  to  end,  from  the  interview 
and  bargain  between  Houston  and  Pigott  in  1885  down  to  the  appearance  of  this 
letter  m  the  columns  of  the  “Tunes,”  a  piece  of  calculated  and  connected  moral 
assassination  ot  the  political  character  of  public  men  without  a  paralled  in  political  or 
party  history  ,n  any  of  these  countries.  Houston,  the  son  of  the  Dublin  warder  and 
the  secretary  of  the  I.  L  P  U„  calls  on  Richard  Pigott,  the  ex-editor  of  the 
Irishman  newspaper,  which  was  purchased  from  him  by  the  Land  League  Pigott 
writes  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  attacks  and  vilifies  the  men  to  whom  he  had  repeatedlv 
offered  lus  services,  and  from  whom  he  had  been  constantly  soliciting  money  and 
favours  before  he  found  more  congenial  employment  from  the  enemies  of  the  League 
The  correspondence  which  passed  between  Mr.  Egan  and  Pigott  before  Houston's 
appearance  on  the  scene,  and  which  has  been  read  here,  a  correspondence  which  led 
partly  to  the  discovery  of  Pigotfs  forgeries,  shows  to  what  length  this  infamous 
scoundrel  went  in  his  efforts  to  get  money  from  the  Land  League  funds 

Having  failed  with  the  League  he  turned  to  the  I.  L.  P.  U„  and  was  at  once  engaged 
as  their  pamphleteer  and  paid  agent.  He  writes  his  “Pamellism  Unmasked”  Ld 
obtains  60f.  from  Houston  for  the  job. 

He  relates,  the  transaction  as  follows.  I  have  read  in  my  preceding  remarks 
what  he  said  m  reply  to  the  Attorney-General  about  being  engaged  to  writle  another 
pamphlet.  About  this  time,  September  1885,  was  the  time°  Ihen  Ml  Gadstone's 
changed  attitude  on  the  Irish  question  began  to  look  like  the  adoption  by  the  Liberal 
Party  of  some  plan  favourable  to  Irish  National  demands.  Pigotfs  pamphlet  was 
therefore  opportune  for  the  I  L  P.  U.  The  League  administration  of  funds  was 
attacked  and  the  figures  used  by  Pigott  in  this  pamphlet  are  the  same  that  are  found 
running  through  Pamellism  and  Crime  ”  and  forming  the  arguments  and  guiding  the 
insinuations  of  Counsel  for  the  “  Times  ”  in  this  Court.  But  the  attack  upol  the  Land 
League  was  not  thorough  enough  for  Houston.  The  I.  L.  P.  U.  required  something 
more  direct  and  more  damnatory  against  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party,  and  Pigott  was  sSn 
by  Houston  again  and  got  the  commission  to  which  I  referred  awhile  ago  to  get  the 
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materials  for  another  pamphlet  upon  the  basis  that  John  Devoy  organised  the  in- 

vincibles  and  organised  the  Land  League  at  the  same  time. 

TTpre  mv  Lords,  we  have  the  conception  of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,  which  came 
mto  the  world  as  the  unholy  offspring  of  Pigott  and  the  X.  I  P.  U.  and  was  adopted 
hv  the  “Times”  in  March  1887.  The  plan  of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  exactly  eorre- 
snonds  with  the  Commission  given  by  Houston  to  Pigott  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  bearing 
specially  on  the  statement  in  Pigott’s  first  production  that  Devoy  organised  the  in¬ 
vincible:}  and  bargained  with  the  Parnellites.  Running  right  through  the  articles 
■“Parnellism  and  Crime”  these  assertions  are  found  and  arguments  made  upon  and 
conclusions  deducted  from  them  make  up  the  unholy  story.  Read  Pigott  s  fabricated 
interview  with  Eugune  Davis  produced  here  by  Houston  ;  read  the  forged  documents  ; 
read  Pigott’s  account  of  his  visit  to  New  York  and  concocted  tales  about  Glan-na-Gael 
men  in  Paris,  selling  him  the  Parnell  and  Egan  letters  and  the  whole  pith  and  marrow 
“f  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  is  found  to  be  the  work  of  Riohsri  Pigott  m  fulfilment 
of  the  commission  given  to  him  by  Houston  m  November  of  188o. 

The  dressing  of  these  fabrications  of  Pigott’s  m  “  Times  language  may  have  been 
the  work  of  Wolf  Flannagan,  instructed  by  Houston,  a  congenial  work  for  a  man 
with  an  Irish  name  to  stab  his  own  country  in  the  back  for  English  money ;  but  beyond 
vea  or  nay,  the  matter  was  sub-edited  by  Richard  Pigott.  His  fine  Roman  hand  can 
be  seen  throughout  the  articles  which  were  written  to  carry  out  the  commission 
of  November  1885,  from  the  I.  L.  P.  U.  Pigott’s  work,  instead  of  appearing  m  a 
pamphlet,  this  time  found  its  way  through  Houston  into  the  columns  of  the  London 
“  Times  ”  and  performed  there  the  work  of  accusation,  innuendo,  and  suspicion  which  the 
I.  L.  P.  TJ.  planned  the  execution  of  against  its  political  opponents  and  their  Liberal 

allThe  “Times”  entered  tbe  I.  L.  P.  U.  couspiracy  against  Mr.  Parnell,  and  became 
the  willing  tool  of  Houston  and  his  aristocratic  patrons  and  paymasters  m  Dublin. 
It  paid  back  to  Houston  the  money  which  Houston  got  from  the  I.  L.  I .  U  .  to 
pay  Pigott  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  commission  entrusted  to  him  m  November 

I  QQK 

We  are  asked  by  the  “  Times”  to  believe  that  they  knew  nothing  of  Pigott  or  of 
his  antecedents  until  after  the  publication  of  the  fac  simile  letter.  0,  sancta  simphcitas  . 
A  shrewd  London  lawyer  like  Mr.  Soames,  'with  shareholders  interest  to  guard; 
a  canny  Scot  like  Mr.  Macdonald  with  the  responsibility  of  the  “  Times  on  his 
sholuders,  and  with  a  life’s  newspaper  experience  ;  with  all  the  Walters  and  Buckles 
and  Blennerhassetts  of  the  private  editorial  staff  adding  their  knowledge  of  men  and 
matters  to  the  rest.  And  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  an  intellectual  stripling  like 
Houston  the  Dublin  prison  warder’s  or  gatekeeper’s  son  could  palm  off  his  story  o  e 
letters  upon  these  men  without  telling  them  who  was  the  man  who  procured  them  or 
anything  about  him.  Again  I  say,  0  sancta  simplicitas.  , 

Mr.  Macdonald,  this  innocently  imposed  upon  son  of  North  Britain  knew,  however, 
the  political  value  of  even  a  forged  document,  in  a  political  crises ;  and,  agreeable  to 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  availed  of  Pigott  s  services 
from  1885  the  “  Times”  manager  published  the  first  of  his  forgeries  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th  April  1887.  Mr.  Balfour’s  Coercion  Act  was  on  for  second  reading- 
that  evening,  and  the  “  Times,”  in  the  article  which  I  have  not  read  but  to  which  1 
called  your  Lordship’s  attention,  challenged  Mr.  Parnell  to  explain  and  answer  the 
fabricated  production.  Mr.  Parnell  did  so  at  once  ;  and  the  speech,  which  I  quoted 
from  a  while  ago,  in  which  he  cleared  himself  of  the  atrocious  and  deadly  charge  thus 
levelled  against  the  heart  of  his  political  character  and  reputation,  should  burn  itself, 
every  word,  into  the  conscience  of  every  lover  of  fair  play  in  Great  Britain.  During 
that  speech,  my  Lords,  which  I  did  not  read  in  its  entirety,  he  was  interrupted  by 
“Ministerial  laughter,”  according  to  the  reports  m  the  public  press  Ministerial 
lauo-hter  at  his  manly  and  straightforward  declaration  that  this  whole  letter  was  a  foul  - 
fabrication.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  should  be  on  record  against  the  occupan  s  of  Her 
Maiesty’s  Ministerial  Bench  on  that  occasion.  It  is  possible  that  many  ot  those  who 
laughed  from  that  place  were  in  ignorance  of  the  plotting  and  planning  of  Houston 
and  Pigott.  which  brought  forth  the  fac  simile  letter  and  its  accompanying  accusations  : 
but  it  is  known  to  us  who  subscribed  the  money  which  Houston  gave  to  Pigott;  and 
as  sure  as  your  Lordships  are  tolerating  my  address  here  to-day  their  names  and  their 
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donations,  and  the  date  when  they  gave  them  will  be  made  public  before  long,  and 
they  shall  have  to  take  the  consequences. 

Then,  my  Lords,  we  have  the  demand  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party  in  their 

?  fuClVhvPttr  iamentf  for.a  COrmittTee1  of  inquir^  int0  tbe  charges  and  allegations 
let  &ed  by  the  ministers  to  whom  I  have  drawn  jour  Lordships’  attention  in  the 

conduct  I  have  stigmatised.  It  is  well  known  that  their  demand  instantly  made  to 
have  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  this  whole  thing  was  refused ;  but  ultimately  this 
heavy  onerous  task  was  thrust  upon  your  Lordships. 

Then,  my  Lords,  we  have  the  O’Donnell  and  Walter  fiasco  which  is  availed  of  by 
Her  Majesty  s  Attorney-General  (of  course  as  counsel ;  I  do  not  speak  of  the  learned 
gentleman  m  any  other  way)  as  a  grand  opportunity  for  reading  the  whole  of 
amellism  and  Crime  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  giving  even 
a  greater  and  more  important  publicity  still  to  the  work  of  Houston  and  Pigott :  and 
°n  that  occasion  the  Attorney- General  delivered  himself  of  the  perfectly  sincere  and 
na  ural  resolution  that  his  clients  would  not  upon  any  consideration — no,  not  even  if 
they  lost  their  case  m  consequence,  reveal  the  names  of  those  from  whom  the  forged 
^etters  were  obtained.  Wise  resolve!  Characteristic  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
ieS  -LiW 7?  Timf8  newspaper  all  over!  And  yet  we  were  asked  by  these 
5f°.pl®  f  bhls  Court  t0  believe  that  when  the  Attorney-General  was  thus  speaking  in 
their  behalf  their  own  instructions  to  him,  they  did  not  know  of  Pigott’s  dealings  with 
Houston  or  of  the  origin  of  the  letters  ;  in  fact,  they  had  never  heard  of  Pigott  or  of 
his  newspaper,  or  of  his  career  until  quite  recently. 

S™e’  my  Lord,  how  much  of  truth  there  is  in  this  statement  of  the 
imes.  he  limes,  of  November  8th,  1871,  page  3,  column  4,  says  in  a 
telegraphic  message  from  Dublin  about  Richard  Pigott : 

“  At  the  sitting  of  the  Commission  Court  this  morning,  Richard  Pigott  made 
application  as  publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  ‘  Irishman  ’  with  reference  to 
some  contempt  of  Court  that  he  had  committed.” 

Then  in  the  “Times  ’’  of  the  9  th  November  1871  there  is  another  communication 
about  Richard  Pigott.  The  “  Times  ”  of  the  11th  November  1871,  page  5,  by  their 

«  ,  “  The  Jadges  of  the  Commission  Court  sat  this  morning  at  half-past  ten 

?  and  Mr.  Pigott  being  in  attendance  with  his  counsel,  Mr.  Butt  and 

Mr.  INapier. 

Then  the  ‘‘Times”  correspondent  again  on  the  13th  November  1871  says  other 
things  about  Richard  Pigott.  J 

In  the  “  Times  ”  of  the  14th  November  1871,  page  5,  there  is  more— there  are  three 
columns  m  the  “  Times  of  that  date,  headed  “  Mr.  Pigott' s  case.” 

Then  the  “Times”  correspondent  on  the  15th  November  1871,  page  7,  devoted 
nearly  a  column  about  the  same  gentleman,  about  whom  the  people  of  Printing  House 
fequare  knew  nothing  at  the  time  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter 

Then  again  the  “Times”  of  November  15th,  1871,  page  7,  columns  1  and  2,  was 
devoted  entirely  to  the  denunciation  of  Pigott,  and  saying  he  deserved  imprisonment 
tor  writing  m  sympathy  with  assassination.  Nearly  two  columns  of  it  about  a  gentle¬ 
man  that  was  not  known  to  Mr.  Macdonald,  or  to  Mr.  Soames,  or  anybody  else  in 
Printing  House  Square.  J  J 

,  tbere  *s  an  article  from  the  “  Times”  own  correspondent  again  on  July  17th 

:7i  of  nearly  a  column,  and  then,  my  Lords,  the  very  irony  of  fate  when  Richard 
t'lgott  came  out  of  prison,  where  he  was  sent  for  contempt,  he  was  presented  with  a 
testimonial,  and  in  the  address — I  will  first  quote  four  or  five  words — in  the  address 

presented  to  him  it  said  : 

“  Not  even  content  with  imputing  to  you  as  guilt  the  uncensured  passages  of 
u  another  paper,  the  correspondent  of  the  London  “  Times  ”  forged  against  you  a 
false  and  malicious  libel,  declaring  you  had  deplored  that  the  constables  were 
not  murdered. 

Richard  Pigott,  my  Lords,  20  years  ago,  charged  the  London  “  Times  ”  with  forgery 
and  now  we  have  Richard  Pigott  forging  for  the  “  Times  ”  in  1887.  5  - 
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But  comine;  back  to  the  Attorney- General’s  statement  m  0  Donnell  v.  Walter, ,we 
have  him  on  behalf  of  his  clients  not  only  refusing  to  give  the  source  of  the  letters,  but 
defending  his  not  doing  so  by  insinuating  another  charge,  that  men  connected  with 
the  Land  League  might  assassinate  the  person  or  persons  implicated  if  their  names 

W  WelLI  have  some  words  here  I  shall  not  read,  my  Lord  ;  I  do  not  want  to  indulge 
in  anv  language  that  would  be  rather  foreign  to  your  Lordships  in  a  place  like  this, 
but  it  is  very  hard  in  the  face  of  a  conspiracy  of  this  kind  to  control  one  s  words  and 
feelings  and,  my  Lord,  it  was  only  the  certainty  that  John  Cameron,  MacDonald  or 
someone  ato  connected  with  this  Pigott-Houston  conspiracy,  would  find  themselves 
committed  to  prison  by  their  Lordships  if  they  refused  to  give  the  names  of  those  who 
produced  the  letters,  and  which  caused  them  to  bring  Pigott  forward  in  this  Court 
The  manner  in  which  the  “  Times  "  pretended  to  atone  in  this  Court  for  the  wrong  it 
had  done  was  characteristically  mean.  The  simulated  language  of  regret  did  not  as 
much  as  cover  the  apparent  chagrin  at  the  detection  of  the  forger  and  expose  of  its 
frustrated  game.  There  was  no  manly  apology  offered  to  Mr.  Parnell,  or  to  Mr  Egan 
or  to  others  who  had  like  them  been  paraded  in  its  columns  as  the  paymasters  and 
abettors  of  assassination.  No.  The  Attorney-General's  statement,  like  the  leader  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  “  Times,"  said,  between  the  lines,  “  we  regret  deeply  that  we 

“  have  failed  to  convict  you.  We  apologise.”  .  ,.  „ 

Their  after  conduct  proves  this  to  be  a  just  estimate  of  their  action  in l  withdraw!  g 
the  forged  letters  after  their  forgery  had  been  detected,  despite  their  efforts  to  cloak 
the  forger.  Instead  of  abandoning  the  charge— which  being  round  and  depended  upon 
the  forged  letters  for  origin  and  justification— the  work  of  vilification  has  been  carried 
on  in  this  Court,  while  agents  such  as  Shannon,  Kirby,  and  Thompson,  and  others  for 
the  “  Times,”  who  were  in  the  pay  of  Mr.  Soames,  or  m  the  pay  of  the  Dublin  Castle, 
have  been  going  into  convict  cells  visiting  wretched  men  working  out  their  lives ^  in 
penal  servitude,  offering  them  promises  of  liberty  if  they  would  only  come  forward  an 
bolster  up  the  case  which  fell  to  the  ground  when  Pigott  confessed  his  forgery. 

Has  the  “  Times  ”  persevered  in  its  congenial  game,  unshamed  by  exposure,  undeterred 
by  any  consideration  of  remorse,  dead  to  every  feeling  except  that  of  implacable  hate 
of  the  Irish  leader,  his  party,  and  their  cause  ?  And,  my  lord,  with  reference  to  this 
foul  charge  of  assassination,  and  sympathy  with  assassination,  what  renders  broadcast 
assertions  of  sympathy  with  political  assassination  so  reprehensible  and  dangerous  is 
the  lamentable  fact  that  men  in  all  countries  who  believe  themselves  to  be  oppressed 
by  despotic  rulers  or  unjust  and  alien  government,  show  only  too  great  an  inclination 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  reprisals.  In  ancient  history  the  assassins  of  tyrants  were 
the  favourite  heroes  of  oratory  and  poetry.  Even  m  Christian  times  and  countries  the 
law  of  the  gospel  has  not  always  kept  in  check  the  lawless  promptings,  of  revenge, 

“  Revenge,”  said  Lord  Bacon,  “  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice.” 

And  again — 

«  The  most  tolerable  sort  of  revenge  is  for  those  wrongs  there  is  no  law  t  o 
“  remedy.” 

To  locate  this  “  wild  justice  ”  in  Ireland  alone  is  but  a  piece  of  stupid  malignity  on  the 
part  of  the  “  Times.”  The  murder  of  Count  Rossi,  the  minister  of  Pope  Pius  Jbe  IA., 
evoked  little  or  no  great  indignation  in  England.  It  was  about  this  period  that  the 
“  Times,”  writing  upon  the  Garibaldian  movement  for  Italian  liberty,  said 

“  It  is  quite  time  that  all  the  struggling  nationalities  should  understand  that 
“  freemen  have  no  sympathies  with  men  who  do  nothing  but  howl  and  shriek  in 
“  their  fetters  ;  liberty  is  a  serious  game,  to  be  played  out,  as  the  Greek  told  the 
“  Persian,  with  knives  and  hatchers,  and  not  with  drawled  epigrams  and  soft 

“  petitions.” 

If  Mr.  John  Finnerty  had  uttered  these  sentiments  on  a  platform  in  Chicago,  and  urged 
their  application  against  English  officials  in  Ireland,  the  “  Times  would  not  alone 
accuse  him  of  bein|  an  advocate  of  assassination  ;  it  would  charge  me  in  the  woroa  at 
“  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  for  even  associating  with  Mr.  Finnerty  as  being  '  in  trade 
“  and  traffic  with  avowed  contrivers  of  murder. 
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Political  assassination  is  as  reprehensible  to  Irishmen  as  to  any  other  people.  There 
is  not  a  country  in  Europe  in  which  there  has  been  less  of  such  crime  than  in  Ireland. 
What  is  the  record  of  France  and  Italy  and  Germany  in  this  respect  ?  Even  in  free 
America  two  presidents  have  met  their  fate  in  our  own  time  at  the  hands  of  political 
assassins.  But  what  of  England,  the  country  whose  political  morals  have  had 
as  a  kind  of  guardian  angel,  the  censorship  of  the  “  Times  ”  ?  Has  its  constitutional 
traditions  saved  it  from  the  stigma  of  political  assassination  ?  In  the  troubled  time  of 
the  17th  century  political  murder  and  accusations  of  political  murder  were  constantly 
recurring  features  of  the  situation.  Gardiner,  the  historian,  tells  us  that  among  the 
partisans  of  the  period  there  was  no  horror  evinced  at  the  murder  of  Buckingham  by 
Felton.  Even  in  the  present  century  the  fathers  of  this  generation  saw  on  Tower  Hill 
the  spectacle  of  the  public  executioner  holding  up  the  dissevered  heads  of  Englishmen 
executed  for  no  less  a  crime  than  plotting  the  wholesale  assassination  of  an  English 
ministry.  Thistlewood,  the  Cato  Street  desperado,  inflamed  by  the  administration  of 
reactionery  cabinets,  formed  the  plan  and  found  other  Englishmen  to  assist  him  in  the 
attempt  to  murder  all  the  members  of  the  government  who  were  about  to  banquet  at 
Lord  Harrowby’s.  Yes,  my  Lords,  political  assassination  is  a  terrible  crime  which  has 
sprung  up  only  too  readily  in  the  rank  soil  of  human  passion  under  the  generating 
influence  of  unjust  or  unpopular  government ;  and  those  who,  for  the  purpose  of 
defaming  political  opponents,  fling  about  charges  of  spmpathy  with  such  crime,  incur 
the  blame  of  tending  to  make  popular  and  respectable  the  very  deeds  and  excesses 
which  they  affect  to  deplore.  I  say  affect  to  deplore,  and  I  use  the  word  purposely, 
because  the  files  of  the  “  Times  ”  prove  that,  when  alleged  enemies  of  England  have 
been  plotted  against,  and  their  lives  attempted,  this  journal,  which  has  had  the  criminal 
audacity  to  plot  and  pay  for  the  moral  assassination  of  Mr.  Parnell,  has  condoned  the 
crime  which  its  paid  forgers  tiied  to  fasten  upon  the  leader  of  the  Irish  people.  In 
April  1858,  one  Simon  Bernard  was  put  on  his  trial  in  this  city  for  complicity  with 
assassination  in  the  plot  to  murder  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  I  am  sure  the  fact  is 
in  the  recollection  of  your  Lordships,  when  Simon  Bernard  was  tried  here  in  London, 
the  “  Times  ”  in  a  leading  article  used  these  words  : — 

“  With  the  resolute  stubbornness  of  the  English  middle  classes  they  (the 
“  jury),  like  the  audience  in  court,  refused  to  look  at  Bernard  as  a  murderer,  like 
“  Barthelemy  or  Lane.  They  saw  in  him,  even  if  the  evidence  were  complete, 
“  only  a  conspirator  against  a  despotic  ruler,  who  had  himself  seized  a  throne  by 
“  craft  and  violence,  and  against  whom  craft  and  violence,  if  not  justifiable,  were 
“  at  least  not  to  be  classed  with  the  guilt  of  the  common  murderer.”  *  *  *  * 

“  Why  then,  should  Bernard,  even  if  guilty,  be  judged  by  the  severe  rules  of 
“  English  morality  ?  Let  the  French  settle  these  things  among  themselves.” 

The  next  charge  calling  for  comment  reads : — 

“  That  the  knives,  revolvers,  &c.  with  which  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  were 
“  committed  lay  for  days  in  offices  shared  by  the  League  and  Parliamentary  party 
“  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  curious.” 

The  pith  of  this  charge  consists  in  its  insinuation.  It  is  meant  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  instruments  alleged  to  have  been  used  in  the  murder  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Bourke  were  kept  in  the  offices  of  the  Parliamentary 
party  and  Land  League  in  London,  and  that  consequently  the  persons  who  frequented 
those  offices  must  have  not  only  known  of  the  presence  there  of  these  murderous 
weapons,  but  knew  also  for  what  they  were  intended. 

The  evidence  brought  forward  in  substantiation  of  this  charge  was  that  of  one 
George  Mulqueeny,  whose  direct  testimony  begins  at  page  3588  of  the  evidence.  No 
other  person  has  been  produced  before  your  Lordships  with  reference  to  this  particular 
allegation,  besides  this  Mulqueeny,  who  was  admittedly  a  political  errand  boy  of 
Captain  O’Shea’s,  an  instrument  of  the  man  who  was  once  Mr.  Parnell’s  too  intimate 
friend,  and  who  to  show,  I  suppose,  the  value  of  that  friendship,  stepped  into  that 
witness  box  to  swear  that  Piggot’s  forgeries  were  the  signature  of  his  friend.  Now 
what  did  this  errand  boy  of  O’Shea’s  swear?  Mulqueeny  is  asked  first  to  make  good 
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this  paragraph  from  near  the  top  of  page  155  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter.  I  am  quoting, 
my  Lord  : — 

“  Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  next  page  (Pamellism  and  Crime) 

“  which  is  most  important.  Before  the  knives  reached  Palace  Chambers  (the 
“  Parliamentary  offices)  they  were  entrusted  to  a  Fenian  shoemaker  in  Bethnal 
“  Green,  who  boasts  of  having  made  leather  sheathes  for  them.  This  worthy’s 
“  services  to  the  cause  was  rewarded  by  a  ‘  testimonial,’  to  promote  which 
“  Mr.  Biggar,  M.P.,  took  the  chair  at  a  meeting  convened  under  the  distinguished 
“  patronage  of  the  principal  London  Fenians,  a  speech  by  Michael  Davitt  being 
“  the  chief  attraction  of  the  programme.  *****  From  the  shop  of 
“  this  cobbler  the  knives  were  carried  to  Westminster  by  Patrick  Byrne.” 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Attorney- General  at  page  155  of  “  O’Donnell  v.  Walter.” 
Now,  my  Lords,  for  the  “  proof  ”  of  this  in  the  evidence.  Beyond  the  fact  that 
Mulqueeny  knew  such  a  man  as  Maurice  Collins,  that  he  was  a  shoemaker ;  that  a 
lecture  had  been  delivered  by  me  towards  his  relief,  and  that  Mr.  Biggar  took  the 
chair  on  the  occasion,  there  is  not  one  word  of  proof  or  attempted  proof  of — 1st.  That 
Collins  ever  made  or  was  alleged  to  have  made  the  sheathe  in  question.  2nd.  That  the 
knives  were  ever  in  his  house  or  carried  from  thence  to  Westminster.  3rd.  That  the 
lecture  delivered  by  me  was  for  any  other  object  than  that  of  charity,  or  was  under 
any  patronage  whatever,  Fenian  or  otherwise.  The  “  testimonial  for  service  rendered 
to  the  cause,”  the  making  of  sheathes  for  the  Phoenix  Park  knives,  and  their  being 
carried  from  Collins’  place  to  the  offices  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  are  pure 
fabrications,  as  the  only  witness  produced  by  the  “  Times  ”  who  gives  any  evidence 
about  Collins,  or  this  lecture  has  said  never  a  word,  nor  was  he  asked  by  Counsel  for 
the  “  Times  ”  to  say  a  word  about  these  particularised  allegations. 

At  page  3608  Mulqueeny  tells  how  he  invited  me  to  deliver  the  lecture  in  question. 

At  page  3609,  question' 58,142,  he  swore  that  the  lecture  had  no  political  signifi¬ 
cance,  but  was  got  up  by  myself,  Mulqueeny  and  others,  who  knew  Collins  as  an 
Irishman,  who  had  suffered  loss  of  trade  as  a  “  Vigilant,’  and  their  object  was  to  set 
him  up  in  business  again. 

The  “  Times”  witness  said  never  a  word  about  the  meeting  or  lecture  having  been 
held  under  the  patronage  of  London  Fenians.  This  was  another  additional  fabrication 
of  the  “Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  writer. 

With  reference  to  the  application  to  Collins  of  the  term  “Vigilant”  by  the  witness, 
it  was  obviously  a  misapprehension  by  Mulqueeny  for  the.  word  “Visiting,’  for  at 
page  3612,  question  58,219,  the  witness  gives  this  answer  to  me : — 

“  Was  it  not  the  Political  Prisoners’  Visitors  Association  that  Collins 
“  belonged  to  ? — A.  You  are  quite  right.  It  was  the  Prisoners’  Visitors  Associa- 
“  tion,  but  I  thought  it  was  “  Vigilance.” 

This,  my  Lords,  disposes  of  the  cobbler  of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  whom  Mr. 
Biggar  and  myself  are  declared  by  the  “  Times  ”  to  have  testimomaled  for  having  made 
leather  sheathes  for  tbe  knives  that  are  alleged  to  have  been  used  in  the  murder  of 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke.  No,  there  is  not  one  word  of  evidence  to 
corroborate  that  serious  charge  against  Mr.  Biggar  and  myself.  Mulqueeny  even  swore 
at  question  57,612,  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  Collins  having  even  been  a  Fenian; 
and  it  was  on  Mulqueeny’s  invitation — as  said  by  Mulqueeny  in  that  box  himself — that 
I  had  been  invited  to  lecture  for  the  relief  of  Collins. 

Now  as  to  the  charge  proper  under  this  head.  At  page  254  of  O'Donnell  v.  Walter , 
the  Attorney-General  said  : — 

“  In  the  Parliamentary  offices  the  weapons  were  kept  for  several  days  before 
“  Byrne  removed  them  to  his  home  in  Peckham.  The  knives  lay  in  a  paper 
“  parcel  on  the  floor  ;  the  Winchester  rifle  and  revolvers,  of  which  so  much  was 
“  heard  at  these  murder  trials,  lay  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  curious.” 

At  page  3593,  beginning  with  question  57,720  and  ending  at  question  57,736, 
Mulqueeny  tells  the  story  about  Byrne  showing. him  one  day  a  paper  parcel  in  which 
there  was  knives,  and  saying  in  answer  to  a  query  by  a  witness,  that  they  were  surgical 
instruments  purchased  by  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams.  A  few  questions  higher  up  the 
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same  page,  Byrne  is  said  by  witness  to  have  shown  him  two  revolvers,  one  new  and 
the  other  old,  one  being  kept  by  Byrne  for  Mr.  William  Redmond,  who  left  it  in  his 
custody  for  safe  keeping  when  he  (Redmond)  was  leaving  for  Australia.  On  the  next 
page,  3594,  from  question  57,742  to  57,773  on  the  opposite  page,  Mulqueeny  tells  how 
Patrick  Byrne,  Frank  Byrne’s  brother,  was  carrying  a  parcel  from  the  National  League 
rooms  to  Frank  Byrne’s  house,  and  how  he  let  it  drop  on  witness’s  toe,  and  told  him 
it  contained  a  Winchester  rifle,  Patrick  Byrne,  according  to  witness,  having  nothing 
to  do  in  or  with  said  National  League.  This  comprises  the  whole  of  the  story  about 
the  knives  and  revolvers  and  Winchester  rifles,  as  told  on  direct  examination  by  the 
only  witness  produced  by  the  “  Times  ”  to  prove  this  charge,  Captain  O’Shea’s  boon 
companion,  Mulqueeny.  In  cross-examination,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Reid,  page  3602, 
Mulqueeny  said — 

“  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  such  things  in  the  National  League  rooms ; 
“  it  was  not  an  ordinary  thing  but  an  extraordinary  thing  to  see,  but  I  thought 
“  no  more  of  it.” 

He,  being  told  by  Byrne  that  there  were  instruments  purchased  by  a  man — no  matter 
what  his  criminal  purpose  may  have  been — who  was  a  doctor,  that  is,  the  witness  was 
told  these  knives  were  bought  by  Dr.  Williams,  he,  witness,  while  naturally  thinking 
the  National  League  room  a  strange  place  for  such  things,  thought  nothing  more  about 
the  circumstance.  It  was  only  after  the  evidence  given  at  the  Invincible  trials  in 
Dublin  that  he  connected  the  contents  of  the  brown  paper  parcel  with  anything  wrong. 
Touching  this  parcel  and  its  presence  in  these  offices,  the  witness  said,  in  reply  to 
questions  by  me,  page  3609,  that  the  League  offices  were  open  to  anyone  who  cared  to 
enter,  and  that  lots  of  people  used  to  be  up  there  casually.  He  said  also  that  there 
were  plenty  of  places  in  the  office  where  such  a  parcel  could  be  stored  under  boxes  or 
papers  where  casual  visitors  to  the  office  would  not  notice  the  presence  of  the  parcel. 
This  is  the  entire  story  about  this  parcel  and  its  connexion  with  the  offices  of  the 
League  and  Parliamentary  party  in  London.  The  thing  begins  and  ends  with  Frank 
Byrne,  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams,  and  Patrick  Byrne,  Frank  Byrne’s  brother.  We  are 
not  aware,  so  far  as  the  evidence  is  concerned,  that  any  other  human  being  ever  saw  these 
weapons  in  that  place  except  George  Mulqueeny.  I  think  it  is  insinuated  in  O’Donnell 
v.  Walter  by  the  Attorney-General  that  they  were  there  on  inspection. 

Of  Patrick  Byrne,  Mulqueeny  has  said  that  tie  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  office  of 
the  National  League.  Of  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams  he  has  said  more,  and  it  amounts  to 
this.  .At  page  3590,  from  question  57,629  to  57,635,  the  witness  relates  that  Hamilton 
Williams  accompanied  Byrne  and  himself  on  one  occasion  to  open  a  branch  of  the 
League  at  Poplar,  but  he  says  he  does  not  think  that  anyone  delegated  Williams  to  go 
there.  At  page  3609,  in  reply  to  me,  Mulqueeny  said  “  that  he  knew  Hamilton  Williams 
“  as  an  advanced  Nationalist ;  that  he  never  knew  him  to  be  a  Land  Leaguer.  That  on 
“  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  in  Poplar,  at  which  he  was  present,  he  made  a  speech 
“  violent  enough  to  ‘  blow  the  roof  off  the  house.’  ” 

To  use  the  words  of  Mulqneeny,  and  that  on  that  occasion  there  was  no  one  present 
whom  the  witness  would  call  a  representative  Leaguer,  neither  was  there  any  member 
of  Parliament. 

About  Frank  Byrne,  personally,  Mulqueeny  says  at  page  3600  that  he  never 
suspected  him  of  being  other  than  honest  and  honourable  before  his  name  became 
publicly  connected  with  the  Phoenix  Park  tragedy,  through  the  Invincible  trials  in 
1883.  That  if  he  had  known  of  his  real  relations  with  Tynan  and  Williams  he  never 
would  have  associated  with  him.  Politically  the  withess  knew  as  a  member  of  the 
League  executive  that  Byrne  had  been  attacked  by  other  Leaguers  more  than  once 
for  the  way  in  which  he  was  acting  in  his  capacity  as  secretary,  as  also  for  his  employ¬ 
ment  of  organisers  who  were  alleged  to  have  been  occasionally  in  Ireland  when  they 
should  have  been  at  League  work  in  Great  Britain.  And  in  the  matter  of  Tynan  or 
No.  1,  whom  Mulqueeny  did  not  know  as  such  until  told  by  Byrne  at  the  time  it  came 
out  in  connexion  with  the  Park  murders,  the  witness  says  at  page  3601  question 
57,945— 

“  I  ask  him  (Byrne)  who  No.  1  was,  and  he  said  ‘  Tynan.’  I  said  it  was 
a  damned  shame  to  bring  Tynan  and  men  of  that  calibre  into  the  National 
League  offices.” 
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T  think  mv  Lords,  that  this  “  Times  ”  witness  has  summed  up  in  this  one  answer  the 
whole  case  about  this  brown  paper  parcel.  Assuming  it  to  be  true  that  such  a  parcel 
was  ever  there,  and  was  ever  shown  to  George  Mulqueeny,  because,  as  I  have  already 
c*aid  we  have  had  no  evidence  from  any  one  else  but  this  man,  and  it  is  mentioned  that 
Xis’man  is  the  political  tool  and  errand  boy  of  Captain  O’Shea,  the  once  private  friend 
of  Mr.  Parnell,  who  became  his  deadly  enemy.  And,  my  Lord,  even  if  this  story  were 
true  about  this  brown  paper  parcel  it  was  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  playing  is 
emnlovers  false.  Mulqueeny,  who  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Byrne,  and  his 
famil/  with  Tynan  and  Williams,  swears  he  never  once  suspected  them  of  being 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  Invincibles  until  the  revelations  arising  out  of  the  trials 
in  Dublin  early  m  1883.  How  then  could  the  members  of  Mr.  Parnell  s  party,  or  others, 
who  visited  the  offices  in  which  Byrne  was  employed,  know  or  suspect  the  double  game 

was  not"1  asked  of  Mulqueeny  by  the  Attorney-General,  nor  was  it  said  or  even 
hinted  by  the  witness,  that  Messrs.  T.  Quinn,  Foley,  Biggar,  or  T.  P.  O  Connor,  M.  .  , 
who  were  less  intimate  with  Byrne,  knew  or  even  suspected  that  Byrne,  Tynan,  or 
Williams  were  what  they  confessed  themselves  afterwards  m  America  to  be  or  that  any 
such  parcel  as  that  described  in  the  charge  was  ever  within  the  walls  of  the  office  in 
Palace  Chambers.  *  Legally  as  well  as  morally,  therefore,  this  charge,  or  rather  what  it 
is  meant  to  imply  or  insinuate,  falls  completely  to  the  ground,  as  there  has  not  been 
one  particle  of  proof  produced  here  by  the  “  Times  ’  to  show  that  any  of  the  parties 
charged  had  the  least  guilty  knowledge  either  of  Byrne  s  connexion  with  the  Invincible 
Society  or  with  the  fact  of  the  knives  or  brown  paper  parcel  ever  having  been  within 
the  walls  of  the  Parliamentary  offices  for  one  single  second,  if  the  parcel  ever  really 
had  an  existence  there  outside  of  Mulqueeny’s  imagination.  Mr.  Parnell,  and  others  of 
his  colleagues,  have  sworn  they  had  no  such  knowledge.  The  only  Times  witness 
brought  forward  to  sustain  this  charge  did  not  swear  nor  wa,s  he  asked  by  Counsel  for 
the  “Times”  to  swear,  that  they  possessed  such  knowledge.  But,  my  Loids,  this 
charge  which  I  have  been  testing  by  the  evidence  given  to  sustain  it,  was  only  meant 
to  insinuate  what  the  “Times”  wished  but  has  failed  to  prove.  The  charge  was 
bounded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  story  of  Collins,  the  alleged  maker  of  the  leather 
sheaths  for  the  knives,  being  rewarded  by  Mr.  Biggar  and  myself  for  this  and  ot 
kindred  achievements,  and  on  the  other  by  the  only  charge  I  have  now  left  to  deal 
with  I  have  exploded  the  Fenian  cobbler  story  by  aid  of  the  “  Times  s  own  and  only 
witness  thereon.  The  other  and  last  charge  has  been  exploded  long  ago.  But  we  will 
re-explode  it;  it  reads  as  follows  : 

“  That  Parnell  on  23rd  January  1883,  by  an  ‘  opportune  ’  remittance,  enabled 
“  Byrne  to  escape  to  France.” 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  this  charge.  It  clearly  suggests,  taken 
along  with  the  insinuations  in  the  preceding  allegation,  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  a. guilty 
knowledge  of  Byrne’s  complicity  in  the  Invincible  conspiracy,  and  gave  him  ^  an 
“  opportune  remittance”  with  which  to  evade  the  hands  of  justice.  The  learned 
Attorney-General  tries  to  push  home  this  charge  in  O’Donnell  v.  Walter  m  this  way 
“  The  extraordinary  letter  tells  its  own  significant  tale.  The  question  howevei  ib  no 
one  of  opinion,  but  of  fact.  If  Mr.  Parnell  supplied  Byrne  with  money  to  leave  the 
country  in  January  1883,  the  importance  of  the  action  cannot  be  obscured  by  any 

argumentative  slight  of  hand.  _  }> 

Well  mv  Lords,  the  letter  upon  which  this  “opportune  remittance  charge  is 
founded,  and  the  false  story  which  it  was  made  to  tell  against  Mr.  Parnell  in 
“  Parnellism  and  Crime”  was  stolen  from  the  League  offices  and  forwarded  to  the 
“Times,”  after  George  Mulqueeny  had  informed  his  friend  William  Henry  0  Shea 
“  over  a  glass  of  wine  ”  to  use  the  witness’s  complimentary  reference  to  O  Shea,  that 
such  a  letter  existed.  O’Shea,  Delaney’s  co-expert  in  handwriting,  had  been  a  close 
friend  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  a  kind  of  diplomatic  go-between  employed  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  doubtless  to  make  such  use  of  his  intimacy  with  the  Irish  leader  as 
would  be  serviceable  to  the  once  famous  apostle  of  the  doctrine  of  landlord  ransom. 

O’Shea,  like  Sancho  Panza,  believed  omnipotently  in  the  political  greatness  of  the 
Brummagem  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  and  when  the  said  knight  should  become  the 
prime  minister  of  England,  Sancho  0  Shea  was  to  be  made  Sir  William  eni\,  anc  o 
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become  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  This  has  not  happened  yet,  so  the  “  Times  ” 
received  the  Byrne  letter  which  Mulqueeny  swore  he  never  stole  or  sent,  but  about  the 
existence  of  which  he  told  his  boon  companion,  O’Shea,  only. 

The  history  of  the  Byrne  letter  and  of  the  cheque  for  100Z.  has  been  told  in 
evidence,  and  although  there  is  no  fear  of  Sir  Henry  James  persisting  in  still  giving  it 
the  Pamellism  and  Crime  character  of  “  an  opportune  remittance  to  enable  Byrne  to 
escape  from  justice,”  it  will  do  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice  no  harm  to  have  it 
re-told. 

It  has  been  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  and  others 
for  the  defence,  and  by  George  Mulqueeny,  witness  for  the  “  Times,”  that  the  Land 
League  of  Great  Britain  was  not  a  self-supporting  body.  Grants  of  money  had  to  be 
made  to  it  from  time  to  time  by  the  executive  of  the  Irish  League.  On  the  15th  of 
December  1882  it  was  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  London  League  that 
there  was  only  11.  6s.  Id.  then  in  the  funds. 

A  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  Cronin,  and  seconded  by  a  Mr.  Rogers,  as 
follows : 

“  That  the  executive  instruct  the  secretary  to  apply,  through  Mr.  Parnell,  to 
“  the  Irish  National  League  for  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  meet  our  immediate 
“  requirements.” 

This  resolution  was  passed  and  recorded  on  the  minutes,  which,  1  think,  was 
produced  here  in  Court  for  your  Lordships’  inspection. 

At  another  meeting  of  the  London  executive,  held  on  the  29th  of  December,  a  fort¬ 
night  subsequent  to  the  other  meeting,  Byrne,  who  was  at  that  time  away  from  his 
duties  owing  to  illness,  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  as  having  written  as  follows : — 

“  The  general  secretary  wrote  that  he  was  still  unfit  to  return  to  his  duties, 
“  and  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Parnell  making  an  application  for  an  advance  of 
“  100Z.,  to  which  he  had  received  no  reply.” 

Again,  at  the  next  meeting,  on  the  15th  January  1883,  another  letter  was  read  from 
Byrne,  saying  he  was  still  too  ill  to  return  to  work,  and  that  there  was  yet  no  answer 
or  remittance  from  Mr.  Parnell  or  the  League  in  Dublin. 

Then  it  was  at  an  executive  meeting  following,  the  8th  of  February,  thg,t  the  Frank 
Byrne  letter  was  read,  bearing  that  date,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  100Z. 
cheque. 

So  that  it  was  close  on  two  months  after  the  resolution  of  the  London  executive, 
asking  for  the  money,  was  passed  before  Mr.  Parnell  got  the  League  in  Dublin  to  send 
the  cheque  which  was  sent  to  Byrne  as  the  general  secretary  of  the  London  League. 

In  another  letter  of  Byrne’s,  dated  the  10th  of  February  1883,  he  accounts  for  the 
100Z.,  returning  35Z.  17s.  'Id.  balance  on  his  hands,  after  meeting  the  business  liabilities 
of  his  post,  which  he  at  the  same  time  resigned. 

This  is  the  whole  story  of  the  100Z.  cheque. 

It  was  a  purely  business  transaction  on  Mr.  Parnell’s  part,  and  had  no  more  to  do 
with  aiding  the]  escape  of  Byrne,  than  with  the  financial  needs  of  our  old  friend  the 
man  in  the  moon. 

In  this  connexion  the  following  letters  from  Byrne  and  matter  about  him,  will  be 
of  some  information  for  your  Lordships  as  to  this  man’s  position  antecedent  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Land  League.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  an  almost  identical  case  to 
the  100Z.  grant  from  Dublin  had  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  Home  Rule  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  Byrne  was  secretary  in  February  1879.  I  am  quoting, 
my  Lords,  from  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  of  February  5th,  1879. 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  think  we  can  have  that. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  If  your  Lordship  objects  I  will  not  persist  in  it. 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  think  this  throws  any  light  upon  the  matter. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Because  I  am  sure  your  Lordships  have  given  this  charge  the  most 
careful  possible  consideration,  and  I  only  wanted  to  go  over  the  facts. 

(The  President.)  But  I  thought  you  were  going  into  fresh  facts.  It  is  not 
evidence. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  have  been  referring  to  evidence. 

(The  President.)  1  know,  but  this  is  not  in  evidence. 
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(Mr.  Davitt.)  Not  been  put  in  evidence.  I  bad  not  found  reference  to  his  previous 
position  in  the  Home  Rule  Confederation  at  the  time  your  Lordships  adjourned  some 
months  ago,  but  dealing  with  the  evidence  upon  the  connexion,  as  paid  officials,  of 
Byrne,  Walsh,  and  Sheridan  with  the  Land  League,  the  “  Times  ”  has  largely  based 
its  charge  against  the  Land  League  leaders  of  being  in  ultimate,  notorious  and 
continuous  relations  with  avowed  murderers.  To  give  to  this  purely  fortuitous  con¬ 
nexion  the  colour  of  an  actual  co-partnership  in  criminal  outrage,  the  talents  of  Pigott 
as  a  forger  were  availed  of,  and  in  the  forged  letters  are  found  the  only  attempt  at 
corroborative  testimony  made  in  behalf  of  the  “  Times  ”  to  sustain  this  particular  charge. 

I  intended  to  have  traced  at  least  the  antecedents,  but  it  does  not  matter.  The 
witnesses  for  the  defence  whose  associations  with  Byrne  were  much  more  casual  than 
Mulqueeny’s,  have  sworn  they  never  suspected  Byrne  of  an  underhand  dealing  or  of  any 
intercourse  on  his  part  with  plots  or  plans  for  the  cany  mg  out  of  a  policy  of  violence. 
The  “  Times  ”  witness  has  sworn  the  same.  The  theory  of  guilty  knowledge  falls  to  the 
ground  for  want  of  evidence,  and  with  it,  unless  I  am  wrong,  falls  the  implied 
criminality  of  those  persons  here  charged  whom  Byrne  imposed  upon  in  his  capacity 
as  secretary  to  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain.  W  hat  is  said  in  Pamellism  and 
Crime,”  and  reported  by  the  learned  Attorney -General  at  page  204  of  O’Donnell  v. 
Walter,  and  again  repeated  before  your  Lordships  at  page  127  of  the  evidence,  is 
as  unfair  as  it  was  untrue  when  written  and  spoken.  He  quotes  Byrne  by  saying  : 

“  Byrne  laid  bare  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  League  doctrine  in  a  few 
“  trenchant  words.  ‘  I  am  not,’  he  said,  4  fastidious  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the 
“  «  cause  of  liberty  may  be  advocated.  I  do  not  say  you  should  alone  use  dynamite, 

“  *  or  the  knife,  or  the*  rifle,  or  Parliamentary  agitation.  But  I  hold  no  Irishman 
“  « true  who  will  not  use  all  and  each  method  as  the  opportunity  presents  itself.’  ” 

These  insane  words,  my  Lords,  were  spoken  by  Byrne,  not  at  a  League  meeting, 
and  not  while  the  speaker  had  a  connexion  with  the  League,  but  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York  in  1883  or  1884,  which  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the  League  in  America,  or  of 
Great  Britain,  and  at  a  time  when  Byrne’s  self-glorified  part  iu  the  Invincible  con¬ 
spiracy  had  been  made  public,  and  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  have  any  connexion 
whatever  with  the  men  whom  he  had  deceived  in  London.  Surely,  my  Lords,  if  an 
employe  leaves  an  establishment  where  he  was  never  suspected  of  dishonesty,  and  turns 
out  afterwards  to  be,  on  his  own  confession,  a  professional  forger,  his  previous 
employers  are  not  to  be  held  legally  or  morally  guilty  for  having  employed  .  such  a 
person,  or  for  his  after  acts  and  sentiments.  If  Byrne  after  going  to  America,  and 
after  openly  avowing  such  opinions  as  those  quoted,  continued  to  have  direct  connexion 
with  the  League,  or  hold  intercourse  with  the  persons  here  charged,  there  would  be 
some  appearance  of  criminal  relationship  with  him.  But,  what  proof  has  been  brought 
forward  to  establish  this  continued  connexion  ?  None,  except  the  casual  presence  as  a 
spectator  along  with  the  general  public  at  the  Philadelphia  convention  in  April  1883, 
and  before  he  had  given  utterance  to  the  views  which  the  Attorney -General  has  quoted 
as  containing  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  League  doctrine. 

Beach  has  been  unable  to  prove  that  either  Byrne,  Sheridan,  Walsh,  Tynan,  or 
Hamilton  Williams  became  members  of  the  American  Land  League,  after  leaving  these 
countries;  and  the  efforts  that  the  “Times”  has  made  to  prove  Tynan  or  Williams 
members  of  the  League  before  leaving  for  America  have  signally  failed. 

But,  even  had  it  been  established  that  Tynan  and  Williams,  like  Byrne,  Sheridan, 
and  Walsh,  had  been  members  of  the  League  in  Ireland  or  Great  Britain,  or  even  paid 
officials  like  Walsh,  Sheridan,  and  Byrne,  I  fail  to  see  how  that  would  incriminate 
me  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  that  I  had  criminal  knowledge  of  their  ulterior  purposes 
or  designs. 

When  these  men  engaged  in  this  Invincible  conspiracy,  all  the  responsible  lealers 
of  the  League,  or  nearly  all,  were  in  prison.  The  League  itself  was  suppressed,  at 
least  in  Ireland ;  and  by  no  means  which  the  wit  of  man  could  devise  could  T,  for 
instance,  from  my  cell  in  Portland  Convict  Pr.son,  prevent  the  League  in  London 
from  being  made  a  cloak  by  Byrne  and  others  for  plans  which  in  their  carrying  out 
must  inevitably  shatter  the  League  to  pieces. 

It  has  not  been  proved  here  by  any  evidence  worthy  of  a  moment’s  notice  that  Mr. 
Patrick  Egan  sent  Sheridan,  as  alleged  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  to  carry  out  a 
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policy  of  violence  in  Ireland.  The  only  attempt  made  to  incriminate  Mr.  Egan 
was  Pigott’s  detected  forgeries,  and  these  have  recoiled  upon  the  heads  of  his 

^InTword,  my  Lords,  my  contention  is  that  whether  it  be  the  self-accused  acts  of 
Byrne  or  Sheridan,  or  the  criminal  charges  made  against  Walsh,  on  the  one  hand  ;  or 
whether  it  be  the  convictions  recorded  in  Courts  in  Ireland  against  men  who  may  have 
been  members  of  the  Land  League  when  found  gudty  of  the  offences  brought  home 
to  them  by  process  of  law ;  these  facts  do  not  establish  either  criminal  knowledge  of  or 
guilty  participation  in  such  acts  or  such  offences  by  the  persons  charged  before  your 

L°And  my  Lords,  pardon  my  again  reminding  the  Court  that  the  “  Times  from  the 
first  appearance  of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  has  charged  the  Land  League  chiefs,  that 
is  the  persons  sought  to  be  incriminated  here,  not  with  constructive  moral  or  legal 
responsibility  for  the  acts  alleged  or  proved  against  certain  men,  but  with  the 
deliberate  selection  by  Mr.  Parnell,  myself,  and  others  of  agents  for  the  commission  of 
outrage  and  murder  as  a  means  by  which  political  aims  were  to  be  attained. 

My°Lords,  there  has  not  been  one  word  of  proof  to  sustain  such  a  charge  brought 

here  against’myself,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  others.  ,  , 

My  Lords  so  much  has  been  said  in  the  evidence  for  the  defence  with  reference  to 
this  deplorable  crime  in  Phoenix  Park,  and  so  many  proofs  of  genuine  indignation  at 
the  perpetration  of  the  deed  have  been  given  in  speeches,  manifestoes,  and  interviews 
that  there  is,  I  hope,  no  necessity  for  me  to  again  reproduce  for  your  Lordships 
consideration  these  spoken  and  written  testimonies  of  Land  League  and  Irish  regret 

at  the  sad  fate  of  the  victims  of  the  memorable  6th  of  May. 

The  “  Times  ”  here  called  in  question  the  sincerity  of  Messrs.  Parnell,  Dillon,  and 
myself  in  issuing  the  manifesto  of  the  7th  of  May  1882.  This  was  a  part  of  the  Pigott- 
Houston  conspiracy.  The  men  who  conspired  to  prove  Mr.  Parnell  to  be  the  author 
of  Pigott’s  forged  letters,  were  bound  to  affirm  that  the  issuing  of  the  manifesto  was 
an  insincere  act.  It  was  part  of  the  game  which  the  I.  L.  P.  U.  had  to  play  m  order 
to  carry  out  its  anti  Land  League  policy,  and  the  “  Times  has  only  allowed  its  ef  to 
become  the  puppet  of  this  forgers  and  perjuror’s  employment  organisation  m  voicing 

ltSBut,  my  Lords,  against  the  suspicion  and  accusations  resting  upon  the ‘‘Times 
forgeries  of  1886  replace  the  acts,  and  the  language  of  the  7th  of  May  1882,  and  of 
dates  immediately  following  the  tragedy  itself  and  fearlessly  asks  this  Court  to  ]udge 

b6tMy  lords,  there  are  two  incidents  intimately  associated  with  this  historic  crime 
which  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  cognizance  of  this  Court,  and  I  know  your  Lordships 
will  not  blame  me  for  doing  it  when  I  have  done.  They  are  full  of  dramatic  interest. 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th  May  1882,  when  the  news  of  tne  tragedy  of  the  evening 
previous  had  spread  over  London,  hundreds  of  sympathising  cffilers  left  their  cards 
at  the  house  of  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.  She,  of  all  those  afflicted  ever  the  dark 
deed  of  blood,  had  most  reason  to  sorrow,  and  stood  most  in  need  of  consolation.  A 
Government  had  been  struck  in  its  representatives,  England  s  pride  and  power  were 
rudely  shocked  in  the  assassination  of  two  such  men  ;  but  by  no  party  or  cabinet  or 
society  coffid  pangs  so  terrible  or  sorrow  so  overwhelming  be  felt  as  by  the  loving 
and  de’voted  wife  fo  whom  the  news  of  the  crime  brought  a  burden  of  measureless 

§r  Among  the  many  who  went  with  offerings  of  sheerest  sympathy  in  this  dark  hour, 
was  the  late  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  a  gentleman  who,  as  member  of  the  London  Bar,  may 
have  been  known  to  some  of  your  Lordships.  He  was  a  widely  respected  Irishman, 
a  patriotic  upholder  of  his  own  country’s  cause,  and  a  gifted  advocate  of  everything 
which  had  for  object  the  bettering  of  his  fellow  men.  He  with  many  other  Irishmen 
resident  here  in  London,  left  his  card  where  hundreds  had  already  been  before  him, 
on  the  same  mission  of  condolence  and  sympathy.  He  never  expected  that  is  name 
would  attract  attention  among  so  many  that  had  better  claims  to  recognition.  But  on 
the  following  morning,  on  the  8th  May,  he  received  a  note  from  Lady  Cavendish  s 
own  hand,  thanking  him  for  his  sympathy  and  assuring  him  that  she  did  not 
murder  of  her  husband  at  the  door  of  the  Irish  nation;  she  did  not  believe  that  the 
Irish  people  sought  his  life,  or  would  be  implicated  in  the  tragedy  of  his  death. 
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This  ray  Lords,  was  a  noble  act  realising  our  highest  conception  of  womanhood,  and 
speaking  a  lesson  of  God-like  charity  at  a  moment  when  poor. humanity  s  weaknesses 
would  naturally  claim  an  ascendency  over  the  promptings  of  Christian  virtue.  It  was 
action  kindred  to  that  which  spoke  from  amidst  the  agonies  of  death  on  the  Cross  ot 
Calvary  the  words  “  Father,  forgive  them  !  They  know  not  what  they  do.  . 

The  story  of  this  incident  has  been  told  at  many  thousands  of  Irish  firesides  in 
Ireland  and  America,  and  I  know  the  effect  which  the  recital  has  had  on  many  a  heart 

that  had  been  steeled  in  hatred  against  everything  English  before. 

It  is  a  pleasing  duty  to  me  to  give  it  from  here  a  wider  publicity,  so  that  its 
beneficient  influence  may  work  still  a  greater  good  And  I  believe  I  am  right  m 
saying  that,  never  once  since  the  fatal  6th  of  May  1882,  has  this  truly  noble  woman 
spoken  one  word  of  accusation  or  of  anger  against  either  the  country  or  the  cause  in 
connexion  with  which  her  husband’s  untimely  fate  will  be  for  ever  associated. 

I  venture  to  say,  my  Lords,  that  conduct,  nobler,  better  or  more  exalted  than  this 
modern  England  cannot  boast  of.  But  I  am  proud  as  an  Irishman,  to  be  able  to  say  that 
there  is  a  parallel  to  it,  and  arising  out  of  the  same  deed  of  blood  too  in  .the  case  of 
Ireland.  It  is  this  and  forms  the  second  of  the  incidents  which  I  asked  your  Lord- 
ships’  permission  to  relate.  When  the  Invisibles,  who  had  been  sentenced  for  the 
Park  crime  were  awaiting  execution  in  Kilmamham,  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  with  face  of 
unusual  sadness,  visited  the  prison  almost  every  day  eagerly  desirous  of  ministering 
religious  consolation  to  the  condemned  men.  She  appeared  to  pay  most  attention  to 
Joe”  Brady,  and  to  make  his  few  short  hours  of  life  as  bright  with  hope  of  divine 
forgiveness  as  words  of  Christian  comfort  could  make  them.  She  had  learned  that 
Brady  had  been  a  good  son  to  his  afflicted  mother,  that  he  had  borne  a  good  character 
and  that  he  had  not  of  his  own  free  action  undertaken  the  carrying  out  of  the  deed 
for  which  he  was  about  to  forfeit  his  young  life  for  that  which  he  had  taken.  On  the 
morning  of  the  execution  she  was  with  the  mother  of  Brady.  She  came  with  some 
message  from  the  ill-fated  son,  and  to  assuage  with  consoling  words  the  grief  of  a 
sorrow-striken  home.  She  fulfilled  her  angelic  mission  of  charity  and  went  her  way 
Brady  never  knew  who  she  was.  My  Lord,  she  was  the  sister  ot  the-  man  lie  had 
killed  with  his  own  hand  in  Phoenix  Park,  Mr.  Burke  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 

^  Mv  Lords,  human  conduct  like  inanimate  nature  is  full  of  contrasts.  There  are  m 
the  acts  and  motives  of  mankind  differences  as  marked  as  the  features  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  landscape,  rich  in  scenic  beauty  from  the  parched  and  repellant  aspect  ot 
a  desert.  We  speak  of  the  philanthropy  of  a  Howard  or  an  Oberlm,  and  rightly  glory 
in  the  altitude  of  moral  greatness  in  which  they  and  their  like  stand  out  m  towering 
eminence  above  the  hard  and  selfish  meanness  of  the  age.  Men  of  moral  mould  like 
this,  raise  up  our  souls  when  we  contemplate  their  lives,  just  as  mountains  lift  em¬ 
bodies  above  the  level  of  the  swamps  below.  ,  .  ,  , 

And  my  Lords,  among  the  virtues  with  which  the  Christian  religion  has  re-intorced 
the  moral  weakness  of  humanity,  there  are  none  so  God-like  m  its  character  as  forgive- 
Philantrophy  may  get  the  world’s  recognition  and  be  rewarded  by  honours  or 

n  ,  An  •  _  •  on,il  •  If.  ffi  P.  POTl  HU  eH  n  P  of  hate.  Of 


ness.  J_  J_lliailUiUUii.y  L±i<*y  - 0 -  „  .  n 

by  praise,  but  to  forgive  is  an  act  of  the  soul ;  it  means  the  conquering  ot  hate,  ot 
passion,  and  revenge,  and  the  triumph  of  that  great  principle  of  charity  which  would, 
hut  for  our  passions,  make  this  world  a  paradise  of  peace.  Lady  Cavendish  and  Miss 
Burke  have  given  examples  of  this  charity  which  deserve  to  have  their  names  per¬ 
petuated  to  the  end  of  time.  But,  my  Lords,  as  the  desert  is  to  the  bright  and  smiling 
landscape,  as  the  noxious  swamp  is  to  the  mountain  top  in  dress  of  sunlit  glory,  so  is 
the  action  of  the  “  Times  ”  and  its  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  associates  when 
compared  with  the  exalted  Christian  conduct  of  the  two  beings,  one  English,  and  one 
Irish,  who  lost  more  and  suffered  more  through  the  Phoenix  Park  crime  than  all  the 
world  besides.  Five  years  had  rolled  by  since  the  memorable  6th  May  1882.  I  he 
law  had  avenged  the  desperate  deed  of  that  date.  I  ive  lives  paid  the  penalty  of  death 
on  the  scaffold  for  the  two  which  had  been  taken.  Numerous  other  less  prominent 
actors  in  the  fateful  tragedy  were  sent  into  penal  servitude,  to  expiate  then  shaie  in 
the  o-uilty  act.  The  whole  civilised  world  had  expressed  its  condemnation  of  the  ciime, 
and  the  recollection  of  it  passed  gradually  into  the  region  of  history.  lhe  Government 
which  had  been  in  power  in  May  1882  remained  in  office  until  1885.  a  he  olncia  :> 
of  Dublin  Castle  continued  in  their  posts.  rlhe  men  who  arrested,  prosecuted,  and 
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broke  up  the  Invincible  conspiracy,  were  still  the  paid  servants  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland- 
A  statesman  who  had  been  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  1882,  and  to  whose  house  Mr.  Parnell 
directed  his  steps  on  the  7th  May  for  counsel  and  advice,  said  m  1885  that  Mr.  Parnell 
or  Mr.  Healy  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  Cabinet  of  the  day  as  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  In  this  same  year  of  1885,  another  statesman,  Her  Majesty’s  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  sought  out  and  had  interviews  with  Mr.  Parnell  in  order  to  discuss  with 
him  certain  views  with  respect  to  the  better  government  of  that  country  In  the 
o-eneral  election  of  that  year  the  party  to  which  Lord  Carnarvon  belonged  had  been 
allied  in  electioneering  opposition  to  the  party  that  had  been  m  power  since  1882  ;  and 
a  statesman  now  in  power,  speaking  in  Manchester  m  that  year,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour, 

declared,  as  follows  : — 

“  There  was  not  one  cardinal  principle  of  their  (the  Liberal)  policy  which 
“  they  had  in  common  with  the  Irish  people.  That  was  not  the  case  with  the 
“  Conservatives.  There  was  one  principle  which  the  Conservatives  held  as 
“  earnestly  as  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Parnell  belongs,  and  for  which  they  might 
wen  be  found  fighting  side  by  side,  and  that  was  the  principle  of  religious 
education  Upon  that  question,  so  far  as  he  understood  the  matter,  the  Tory 
party  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  and  the  Parnellite  party  were  absolutely  at 
one,  and,  united  as  they  were  on  that  subject,  they  were  divided  by  a  wide  and 
impassable  gulf  from  the  Radicals.” 

This  was  in  1885,  four  years  after  these  horrible  deeds  had  been  perpetrated  in 
Dublin  ;  and  yet  this  is  how  statesmen  responsible  for  the  government  of  these  countries 

spoke  of  these  men  in  1885.  ,  ,,  ,  ,, 

My  Lords  it  was  after  this  lapse  of  time,  after  these  events  had  happened,  after 

these  and  other  charges  had  been  spoken  by  men  high  up  in  the  service  of  the  State, 
it  was  after  all  this  that  the  London  “  Times,”  at  the  behest  of  a  more  or  less  secret 
conclave  of  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  conspirators  in  Dublin,  whose  names  and 
acts  will  soon  be  dragged  into  the  light  of  day,  began  its  congenial  work  of  morally 

assassinating  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  members  of  his  party. 

The  “  Times  ”  could  not  plead  the  promptings  of  personal  relationship  with  either 
of  the  two  Phoenix  Park  victims  as  an  excuse  for  its  political  resurrection  of  their 
man  ole d  bodies  The  “  Times  ”  could  not  pretend  that  it  was  more  concerned  for  the 

public  vindication  of  the  law  than  either  or  both  of  the  two  great  English  parties  ; 
nor  could  it  well  boast  of  possessing  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
surrounding  circumstances  of  the  Phoenix  Park  plot  than  Mr.  Inspector  Mallon  o 
Dublin  Castle,  who  wove  a  net  round  the  Invincibles  and  smote  them  with  the  stern 
l  and  of  the  law.  Yet,  my  Lords,  this  paper  for  its  own  base  purposes,  sent  Houston 
and  Pigott  in  1887  to  the  graves  of  Lord  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  sent  this  precious 
pair  of  mercenary  men,  one,  a  known  and  an  accomplished  scoundiel,  the  other,  an 
aspiring  youth  who  was  selected  to  pay  for  the  rascality  he  had  not  the  experience  or 
the  perverted  ability  to  perform  himself ;  the  “  Times  ”  employed  these  two  men  to 
perform,  metaphorically  speaking,  the  ghoul  work  of  body-snatching  in  order  that  the 
murders  of  May  6th,  1882,  should  be  brought  home  to  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Egan,  and  to  others  in  1887.  The  whole  world  was  then  called  upon 
to  witness  in  the  .wounds  of  Lord  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Bourke,  the  handiwork  of  Mr. 
Parnell’s  party.  Letters,  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  Mr.  Egan,  and 
by  h>an  to  Carey  and  others,  were  produced  and  printed,  side  by  side,  with  the  story 
of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  so  that  all  the  voters  of  Great  Britain  might  see  for  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  columns  of  the  “  Times,”  the  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  men  whom  one 
English  party  were  prepared  to  place  in  power  over  the  destinies  of  Ireland.  And  all 
this,  my  Lords,  done  by  this  paper  at  the  behest  of  the  paid  secretary  of  the  skulking 
Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  conspirators  in  Dublin,  who  had  given  Pigott  1,700/. 
for  the  manufacture  of  these  letters  and  stories  which  the  Times,  tor  landred 
motives,  published  to  the  world.  My  Lords,  is  there  in  the  wide  domain  of  human 
action,  or  in  the  varied  character  of  physical  nature,  a  contrast  so  great  as  that  which 
distinguishes  the  wife  of  Lord  Cavendish  and  the  sister  of  Mr.  Burke  from  the  ghoul¬ 
like  performance  of  the  gentlemen  of  Printing  House  Square,  who  come  here  in  the 
names  of  England,  of  law,  and  of  justice,  to  get  from  this  tribunal .  an  act  of 
indemnity  for  a  conspiracy  so  base,  dastardly,  and  criminal  as  that  which  Pigott  s 
evidence  and  confessions  have  revealed. 
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My  Lords,  I  shall  not  detain  the  Court  very  much  longer ;  but  your  Lordship  made 
an  observation,  I  think,  yesterday,  with  reference  to  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Land 
League,  and  kindly  invited  me  to  make  some  remarks  thereon.  I  think  your  Lordship 
was  slightly  in  error  when  you  said  that  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Land  League - 

{The  President,)  If  I  used  the  word  “  rule,”  I  was  wrong.  I  did  not  refer  to  a  rule, 

but  to  a  resolution.  . 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  it  was  with  reference  to  the  defending  of  prisoners. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  you  seemed  to  think  there  was  nothing  of  that. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  Not  in  the  Land  League  rules  ;  but  in  the  suggestions  I  made  at  the 
Castlebar  convention  there  was. 

{The  President.)  I  did  use,  I  daresay,  the  word  “  rule.”  I  was  pointing  out  that  that 
was  also  contained  in  the  programme  of  the  Land  League,  using  a  general  phrase. 

It  is  contained  in  the  resolution  which  was  proposed  or  seconded  by  Mr.  Parnell 
himself. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  A  resolution;  but  it  is  not  found  in  the  rules. 

{The  President.)  No,  no. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  I  do  not  dispute  that  in  resolutions  the  defending  of  prisoners  was  over 
and  over  again  recommended,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  at  the  Castlebar  convention  of 
1879,  I  embodied  such  a  rule  in  the  suggestions  I  laid  down.  But  I  will  dispose  of 
the  matter,  my  Lords,  in  a  very  few  observations. 

It  is  made  a  charge  against  myself  and  others  that  we  paid,  or  that  the  Land  League 
paid,  for  the  defence  of  many  prisoners  accused  of  crime  and  outrage.  I  do  not  know 
in  how  may  instances  this  has  been  proved  to  have  happened  ;  but  it  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  your  Lordships  what  Mr.  Parnell  and  others  have  said  in  explanation  of 
the  course  pursued  in  this  respect.  It  has  been  sworn  over  and  over  again  by  witnesses 
for  the  defence  that  there  is  and  always  has  been  a  wide  distrust  of  the  administration 
of  the  law  among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  It  has  arisen  out  of  the  unhappy  relations 
which  existed  between  a  dominant  social  and  political  class  and  the  people  so 
governed. 

{The  President.)  One  moment,  just  that  you  may  have  before  you  what  I  had  in  my 
mind.  The  Land  League  was  organised  at  the  meeting  of  the  21st  October  1879,  and 
it  was  introduced  by  these  resolutions,  the  third  of  which  is  in  these  terms  : 

“Proposed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Father  Sheehy,  that 
“  the  objects  of  the  League  can  be  best  attained  by  promoting  organisation 
“  among  the  tenant  farmers,  by  defending  those  who  may  be  threatened  with 
“  eviction  for  refusing  to  pay  unjust  rents.” 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  Yes,  Lord. 

{The  President.)  That  is  what  I  had  in  my  mind. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  I  had  not  that  in  my  mind ;  it  was  the  more  serious  charge  brought 
against  us  by  the  “  Times”  that  the  Land  League  defended  men  accused  of  crime  and 
outrage.  Of  course  it  was  contained,  as  your  Lordship  has  kindly  pointed  out  in  the 
programme  put  before  the  first  conference,  but  it  dealt  exclusively  with  the  matter  of 
eviction.  But  at  the  Castlebar  convention  which  assembled  previous  to  this,  I  think  I 
recommended  that  members  prosecuted  for  conflict  with  the  police  at  evictions  or 
offences  of  that  kind  might  be  defended  out  of  the  funds  of  the  League,  but  that  par¬ 
ticular  rule  was  not  embodied  in  the  rules  adopted  at  the  conference  which  called  the 
National  Land  League  of  Ireland  into  existence  and  to  which  your  Lordship  has  kindly 
referred. 

With  reference  to  this  want  of  confidence  in  the  administration  of  law  in  Ireland  on 
the  part  of  the  peasantry,  a  good  deal  has  been  said,  and  I  am  sure  your  Lordships 
have  it  in  your  recollection.  The  prosecution  and  defence  of  persons  accused  is  different 
in  England  and  in  Ireland.  In  Ireland  both  are  much  more  expensive.  When  a  person 
is  accused  in  Ireland,  if  he  is  not  able  to  furnish  funds  for  his  defence  his  friends 
subscribe,  if  it  be  a  private  matter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  in  any  way  public,  his 
political  friends  and  partisans  or  the  public  generally  come  to  his  pecuniary  aid.  In  all 
cases  in  the  North  of  Ireland  arising  out  of  party  combinations,  the  association  to  which 
the  accused  belongs  pays  for  his  defence.  This  is  notorious  to  anyone  acquainted  with 
the  assize  of  Ulster.  If  it  be  a  political  case,  as  in  the  State  Trials  of  1881,  or  as  in  the 
instance  of  this  Commission,  there  is  a  public  subscription  amongst  the  Irish  people. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  adduced  here  where  prisoners  were  defended,  this  was  done 
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at  the  expense  of  the  local  branch  of  the  League  which  sent  costs  to  Mr.  McGough  the 
solicitor  of  the  League,  and  a  requisition  to  send  down  or  otherwise  engage  counsel. 
In  cases  where  Mr.  McGough  engaged  counsel,  on  the  recommendation  of  local  branches, 
he  would  make  inquiries  from  the  secretary  or  president  of  the  branch  to  ascertain  if 
the  accused  person  was  a  member,  or  whether  the  accusation  was  the  work  of  political 
malice  or  of  groundless  suspicion.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  (I  think  that  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  our  witnesses,  my  Lord),  the  persons  so  defended  by  local  branches  or  by  the 
consent  of  Mr.  McGough  were  acquitted.  Your  Lordships  may  probably  remember 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Daly,  of  Ballinrobe,  a  solicitor,  who,  I  think,  was  brought  here  by 
the  “  Times ;  ”  and  it  might  have  been  modesty  on  his  part,  being  a  lawyer  under 
examination,  to  say  that  nearly  all  the  people  he  ever  defended  were  acquitted.  Nearly 
all  the  counsel  employed  for  the  defence  of  such .  persons  have  since  become  Crown 
prosecutors  in  Ireland,  positions  to  which,  I  think,  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  legal  system 
of  this  country.  The  present  Judge  Curran,  Mr.  Adams,  Crown  Prosecutor  for  Cork, 
and  Mr.  Moriarty,  Crown  Prosecutor  for  Clare,  were  those  most  frequently  employed  by 
Mr.  McGough  to  defend  prisoners  on  the  recommendation  of  local  branches  of  the  League ; 
and  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  these  professional  gentlemen,  able  gentlemen  as  they  are 
now  in  the  service  of  the  State,  have  ever  said  or  hinted  that  there  was  anything  wrong  in 
their  being  employed  to  defend  these  men  and  to  get  them  acquitted.  The  theory  of  law, 
as  I  understand  it,  whether  in  England  or  in  Ireland,  is  that  everyone  is  held  to  be  inno¬ 
cent  until  proved  to  be  guilty.  The  practice  in  this,  as  in  most  other  theories,  may  not 
always,  and  especiellv  in  Ireland,  square  with  the  intention  of  the  law  itself.  Guilty  or 
innocent,  however,  whoever  is  accused  in  these  countries  is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial.  Owing 
to  the  technicalities  of  the  law  in  Ireland,  to  get  a  fair  trial  is  not  possible  without  legal 
assistance.  I  presume  it  is  upon  this  theory  that  the  Crown  in  Ireland  assigns  both 
solicitor  and  counsel  to  defend  in  all  capital  cases  where  the  prisoner  has  not  means  to 
defray  the  costs  of  his  defence.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  General  Burke,  who  was  tried 
and  convicted  of  high  treason,  in  April  1867,  in  a  court  presided  over  by  Chief  Justice 
Whiteside,  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Fitzgerald,  and  Baron  Deasy,  Burke  had 
assigned  to  him  as  counsel,  by  order  of  the  court,  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  and  the 
present  Baron  Dowse,  who  was  then  a  Queen’s  Counsel.  Even  in  the  Invincible  trials 
of  1883  the  Government  of  Ireland  had  Brady  and  others  defended  at  the  expense  of 
the  public,  and  among  the  counsel  ordered  by  Mr.  Justice  O’Brien  to  defend  the 
Invincible  prisoners  was  the  present  County  Court  Judge  Webb,  who  has  figured  in 
this  Inquiry  as  the  author  of  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  pamphlet  Ijpsi  dixit. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the. law  as  administered  in  Ireland,  I  make  no  apology  for 
any  part  I  have  ever  taken  in  obtaining  for  prisoners  a  fair  trial,  and  I  contend  that 
instead  of  it  being  implied  as  wrong  or  criminal  on  the  part  of  the  League  to  have 
defended  some  of  its  members,  I  say  it  was  to  the  credit  of  the  branches  that  they 
aided  the  cause  of  justice  in  helping  it  to  determine  where  real  guilt  lay  in  a 
prosecution,  and  where  innocence  was  wrongfully  accused. 

My  Lords,  I  have  claimed  for  the  Land  League  that  it  induced  the  Legislature  to 
pass  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  and  the  subsequent  agrarian  enactments  which  dealt 
exclusively  with  Ireland.  These  measures  are  valuable  chiefly  because  they  necessarily 
involve  additional  legislation,  which  must  go  to  the  very  root  of  the  social  evil  of 
Ireland,  and  sweep  away  the  land  system  which  the  Land  League  was  organised  to 
abolish.  The  extent  to  which  the  Land  Act  has  relieved  agricultural  rents  in  Ireland 
up  to  1887  is  summarised  very  succinctly  in  three  brief  tables  contained  in  an  able 
article  which  Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  contributed  to  the  “Contemporary 
Eeview  ”  of  last  year.  I  have  not  the  exact  date  of  the  article,  but  it  would  only  take 
me  five  minutes  to  sum  up  the  amount  of  reduction  given  and  the  number  of  cases 
heard,  but  if  your  Lordship  says  it  will  be  of  no  assistance  to  you  I  will  not  inflict  it 
upon  the  Court.  It  is  about  my  final  observation  with  reference  to  the  Land  League, 
to  show  in  these  tables,  carefully  prepared,  the  number  of  cases  heard  in  the  Land 
Courts,  and  the  amount  of  per-centage  of  reduction  given  in  the  various  counties  of 
Ireland.  If  your  Lordship  says  it  is  not  necessary  I  will  not  trouble  the  Court. 

( The  President.)  They  are  tables  which  have  not  been  put  in  evidence  before? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  No,  I  do  not  think  it  was  put  in  evidence,  my  Lord,  therefore  I  will 
pass  it  by.  I  will  pass  by  what  I  intended  putting. 

My  Lords,  I  again  express  my  regret  that  trained  and  experienced  legal  skill  was 
not  brought  to  bear  upon  the  evidence  which  the  defence  has  placed  before  this  Court; 
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because  I  am  convinced  that  in  such  evidence,  as  well  as  in  the  weakness  of  the  case 
presented  by  the  “  Times,”  there  is  to  be  found  a  full  and  ample  refutation  of  all  the 
charges  which  that  paper  has  levelled  against  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party,  the  Land 
League,  and  myself.  Your  Lordships  have,  however,  to  consider  this  evidence  on  its 
merits  and  to  form  a  judgment  or  to  issue  a  report  in  which  due  and  careful  con¬ 
sideration  will,  I  am  sure,  be  given  to  every  point  which  a  trained  lawyer  would  insist 
upon  if  such  a  competent  authority  od  legal  evidence  had  had  the  performance  of  the  duty 
which  I  have  attempted  to  carry  out.  I  have  endeavoured  in  my  own  way  to  meet 
and  answer  the  charges  which  the  accusers  have  made  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ’’ 
and  in  O’Donnell  v.  Walter  against  myself  and  others.  I  have  admitted  that  the 
first  special  charge  against  me  was  true,  namely,  that^20  years  ago  I  was.  tried  for 
Fenianism  and  was  convicted  as  such.  I  have  contended  that  while  admitting  that 
there  was  legal  guilt  in  such  action  of  mine,  guilt  which,  however,  I  had  expiated 
according  to  law  long  before  this  Commission  began  its  work,  that  there  was  in 
the  political  circumstances  of  the  time,  in  the  then  government  of  Ireland,  and 
especially  in  the  past  history  of  such  government,  enough  to  justify  me,  politically, 
and  morally  at  least,  for  joining  in  a  revolutionary  organisation  with  the  view  of 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  rule  of  Ireland.  I  pointed  out  in  my 
argument  that  the  unwise  policy  of  England  in  postponing  reforms  until  fierce 
agitation  or  secret  conspiracy  menaced  the  existence  of  law  and  order,  put  a  premium 
upon  illegal  combinations,  and  earned  for  such  action  a  kind  of  post  facto  justification 
when  legislation  followed  in  the  wake  of  turmoil  and  disorder. 

With  reference  to  the  second  special  charge  made  against  me,  that  I  had  founded 
the  Land  League  or  land  agitation  with  money  which  had  been  subscribed  for  purposes 
of  outrage  and  crime,  I  have  shown,  I  hope  conclusively,  that  such  an  allegation  is 
untrue.  &I  have  proved  clearly  both  in  my  evidence,  and  in  my  observations,  that 
the  money  transaction  upon  which  this  charge  is  based  took  place  in  August  of  1879, 
five  months  after  the  Irishtown  meeting ;  while  I  have  sworn  that  not  one  penny  of 
this  money  was  expended  in  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  promotion  of  the 
conference  in  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Dublin,  in  October  1879,  from  which  the  National 
Land  League  sprang.  I  have  told  your  Lordships  the  whole  circumstances  surrounding 
the  incident  of  this  money,  how  it  was  thrust  upon  me  without  the  asking,  the  uses 
I  made  of  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  repaid  it  out  of  my  own  and  not  from  Land 
League  resources.  And  I  ask  this  Court  in  face  of  these  facts  and  statements  to 
decide  that  this  charge  has  not  been  proven.  The  third  and  last  special  charge  made 
against  me  here,  was,  that  I  had  had  intimate  intercourse  with  members  of 'the  party 
of  violence  in  America,  and  that  I  brought  about  an  alliance  between  such  party  and 
Mr.  Parnell’s  party  in  Ireland.  In  reply  I  have  given  the  Court  in  considerable 
detail  a  circumstantial  account  of  those  whom  I  met  in  America,  and  what  was  the 
extent  of  my  association  with  them.  I  have  also  traced  the  origin  and  growth  of  anti- 
English  feeling  among  the  Irish  in  America,  and  endeavoured  to  give  a  rational 
explanation  of  such  antipathy ;  while  I  have  pointed  out  incidentally,  that  this 
bitter  feeling,  which  was  only  reciprocating  the  anti-Irish  hatred  of  Englishmen 
as  voiced  by  the  “  Times,”  has  practically  disappeared  from  the  Irish-American  mind, 
as  the  result  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  efforts  and  my  own  in  the  very  movement  which  the 

Times  ”  alleges  was  meant  to  be  an  organisation  for  the  achievement  of  the  complete 
separation  of  Ireland  from  England  by  means  of  violence  and  outrage.  The  allegation 
that  I  brought  about  any  such  union  as  that  imputed  has  come  to  grief,  because  it 
attempted  to  sit  upon  two  stools  at  one  and  the  same  time.  AY  bile  the  writer  of 
“Parnellism  and  Crime”  alleges  that  I  was  the  connecting  link  in  ths  so-called 
“  union,”  the  “  Times  ”  witness  Beach,  who  was  in  the  Clan-na-Gfael  in  America,  and 
who  is  supposed  to  have  known  all  its  secrets,  said  never  a  word  while  in  the  witness- 
box  corroborative  of  this  assertion  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime.”  In  fact  Beach  took  to 
himself  the  credit  of  having  been  the  medium  of  this  alleged  “  union,”  through  an 
alleged  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  House  of  Commons,  some  time  in  1831, 
while  I  was  a  prisoner  in  Portland.  Mr.  Parnell  has  told  your  Lordships  on  oath  that 
he  never  discussed  any  such  subject  with  Beach ;  that  no  such  interview  was  in  his 
recollection,  and  that  no  such  union  was  ever  desired,  planned,  or  executed  by  him,  or 
tor  him,  by  any  one  of  his  colleagues. 

Then,  in  further  disproof  of  this  particular  allegation,  I  cited  for  your  Lordships’ 
cons'deration  the  resolutions  and  platforms  which  formed  the  charters  of  the  American 
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Land  League  ;  I  told  the  story  of  the  seven  League  conventions  m  America,  and 
the  part  which  myself  and  others  of  the  persons  charged  played  at  these  gatherings. 

I  analysed  their  composition,  and  pointed  out  that  while  individual  delegates  at  each 
and  all  of  them  might  be  members  of  the  U.  B.  or  other  revolutionary  bodies,  the 
mass  of  the  delegates  were  bond  fide  Land  Leaguers,  while  the  action  of  each  and  all  of 
the  conventions  in  their  corporate  capacity  was  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  policy 
which  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  other  persons  charged  carried  out  in  Ireland  tor  a  clearly 
defined  constitutional  end,  and  by  open  and  legal  combination.  I  have  shown  that 
whatever  Clan-na-Gael  influence  was  exercised  at  one  or  more  Land  League  con- 
ventions  in  America  was  exercised  secretly  and  not  openly ;  and  this  Beach  has 
abundantly  proved  by  his  so-called  secret  circulars,  not  a  single  one  of  which  makes 
any  the  least  allusion  to  any  union  between  the  secret  revolutionary  and  the  open 
constitutional  movements,  while  in  more  than  one  of  these  documents  the  Lane  League 
is  spoken  of  as  something  to  be  captured,  or  that  ought  to  be  controlled  by  occult 
agency  if  possible.  I  have  cited  the  constitution,  rules,  and  byelaws  of  the  American 
League  as  evidence  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  “  Times  ”  allegation,  as  the  views 
there  enunciated  and  the  plans  of  organisation  laid  down  were  incompatible  with  the 
idea  of  any  compact  or  understanding  with  the  so-called  party  of  violence. 

Then  my  Lords,  with  reference  to  the  moneys  received  by  the  Land  League  ot 
Ireland’  from  America,  I  have  gone  into  some  details  of  the  sources  from  whence  it 
came.  Mr.  Parnell  said  on  oath,  what  I  have  also  testified,  that  our  appeals  were  not 
addressed  to  one  class,  or  one  section,  or  to  any  organisation  m  America  ;  but  that  we 
addressed  ourselves  to  all  our  countrymen  in  the  United  States  without  exception,  and 
that  the  financial  resources  sent  from  America  to  us  came  from  Irishmen  and  Ins  - 
women  or  Americans  of  different  nationalities  as  such,  and  not  from  individual 
extremists  or  revolutionary  organisations;  |and  in  this  connexion  1  dealt  at  length 
with  the  part  played  by  Mr.  Ford  and  the  “Irish  World.”  I  quoted  from  that  paper 
the  editors  own  declarations  that  the  “Irish  World”  was  not  the  organ  of  the 
Land  League  or  of  any  other  body  ;  that  it  represented  its  editor  s  views  and  not 
Mr  Parnell’s  ;  and  I  have  likewise  shown  from  its  columns  that  men  of  all  nationalities, 
inciuding  Englishmen,  made  the  paper  the  medium  of  their  contributions  to  the  Land 
League  of  Ireland.  In  fairness  to  Mr.  Parnell  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  Irish 
World”  was  always  more  partial  to  me  than  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  I  have  referred  your 
Lordships  to  numerous  leading  articles  in  Mr.  Ford’s  paper,  from  August  1882  to 
March  1885,  in  which  the  Parliamentary  policy  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  National  League 
programme  were  severely  criticised  and  attacked ;  and  I  have  pointed  out  incidental  y 
that  these  articles  were  appearing  at  a  time,  or  rather  during  a  portion  ot  the  time, 
when  the  “  Irish  World  ”  was  likewise  advocating  a  policy  of  extreme  violence  against 
England,  to  which  policy  of  violence  I  took  the  strongest  possible  objection  in  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  early  in  1883,  and  which  was  published  in  the  press  by  Mr,  John 
Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  and  which  was  read  herein  Court,  and  which  your  Lordship 
kindly  said  yesterday  or  the  day  before  you  recollected.  And  finally  with  reference  to 
the  American  part  of  the  case,  I  have  told  your  Lordships  that  whatever  I  may  have 
said  or  proposed  in  Brooklyn  or  Boston,  or  what  I  may  have  said  m  speeches  m  other 
parts  of  America  or  elsewhere  upon  the  National  independence  of  Ireland,  these 
sentimenta  were  not  adopted  in  the  Land  League  programme  agreed  to  at  the  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Dublin,  in  October  1879,  nor  in  the  resolutions  and 
platform  submitted  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  the  New  York  Hotel  conference  on  the  13th  o 
March  1880.  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  other  persons  charged  are  to  be  held  responsible  tor 
what  they  drew  up  or  agreed  to  in  the  way  of  programmes  or  resolutions,  and  not  tor 
what  I  said  or  proposed  on  my  own  individual  responsibility  before  or  after  the  Insh- 

t0  Then!  my  Lords,  I  told  the  story  of  the  Irishtown  meeting  and  the  agitation  which 
followed,  and  I  repeated  here  what  I  said  on  oath,  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
allegation  that  Fenians  as  such  organised  that  meeting  or  promoted  such  agitation. 
I  told  your  Lordships  in  the  witness  box,  and  referred  again  to  it  m  my  observations, 
that  the  I.  R.  B.  expelled  me  from  their  organisation  early  in  1880  for  having  joined 
Mr.  Parnell  in  the  Land  League  movement,  and  I  have  read  or  referred  to  manifestoes 
issued  by  the  I.  R.  B.  in  1880  denouncing  agitators  and  the  Land  League. 

I  then,  my  Lords,  gave  a  general  defence  of  the  land  agitation  and  the  Land  League, 
and  in  reply  to  the  charge  of  the  “  Times  ”  that  the  League  was  an  organisation  for 
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the  attainment  of  certain  ends  by  means  of  murder  and  outrage,  I  cited  the  programme 
an  ]  work  of  the  League,  and  showed  that  their  object  was  the  abolition  of  landlordism 
by  agitation  and  parliamentary  reform,  and  that  the  charge  of  the  “  Times  ”  was  grossly 
libellous  and  untrue.  I  dealt  with  the  charge  that  none  of  the  persons  incriminated 
ever  denounced  outrage,  and  I  quoted  from  the  “  Times  ”  own  witness,  Bernard 
O’Malley,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  his  admissions  that  at  the  Land  League 
meetings  attended  by  him  the  invariable  rule  was  a  warning  by  speakers  against  crime 
or  outrage.  I  also  read  or  referred  to  my  own  and  others’  speeches  denunciatory  of 
crime  and  other  outrage.  Then,  my  Lords,  I  went  into  the  origin  and  causes  of 
agrarian  crime,  and  I  cited  numerous  articles  from  the  “  Times  ”  itself  in  which  evic¬ 
tions  and  landlord  neglect  of  duties  to  their  tenants  were  affirmed  to  be  the  source  of 
agrarian  discontent  and  crime  ;  after  which  I  gave  a  general  review  of  what  I  deemed 
to  be  the  chief  charges  made  against  myself  and  others,  and  commented  upon  the 
evidence  pro  and  con.  My  general  contention  upon  the  whole  “  Times’  ”  case  is  that 
it  was  put  forward  for  a  political  and  party  purpose,  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  an 
I  l  P.  U.  conspiracy  against  Mr.  Parnell,  and  that  the  vilest  instruments  were  employd 
by  both  Houston  and  Mr.  Soames  to  sustain  the  charges  which  centred  round  the  forged 
letters  and  the  bogus  Eugene  Davis  interview.  I  affirm,  my  Lords,  that  a  fair  and 
unprejudiced  study  of  the  history  of  the  Land  League  both  in  Ireland  and  in  America, 
and  an  honest  review  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  acts  and  words  in  the  League,  will  reveal  nothing 
that  is  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the  evidence  which  he  gave  in  that  witness  box 
before  your  Lordships.  I  therefore  ask  your  Lordships  to  reject  the  “  Times  ”  case  in 
its  entirety,  and  to  report  that  its  charges  and  allegations  in  O’Donnell  v.  Walter  have 
not  been  sustained  by  evidence  and  ought  never  to  have  been  printed  or  circulated. 
I  may  remark,  my  Lords,  that  no  evidence  whatever  has  been  offered  by  the  “  Times  ” 
against  the  following  members  of  Parliament  beyond  speeches,  though  they  are  all 
charged  with  having  planned  murder  and  paid  agents  to  carry  out  deeds  of  assassination  : 
Mr.  J.  R.  Cox,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Jordon,  Mr.  J.  E.  O’Doherty,  Mr.  Michael  McCarlan, 
Mr.  John  J.  Clancy,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Henry  Campbell,  Mr.  John  Stack,  Mr. 
Denis  Kilbride,  Mr.  James  Leahy,  Mr.  Patrick  C.  Chance,  Mr.  Thomas  Quinn,  Dr.  J. 
F.  Fox,  Mr.  Michael  Conway,  Mr.  L.  P.  Hayden,  Mr.  F.  A.  O’Keefe,  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Joseph  Nolan,  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Gill,  Mr.  Daniel  Crilly,  Mr.  James  F. 
O’Brien,  Mr.  Richard  Lalor,  Mr.  Andrew  Commins,  L.L.D.,  Mr.  Edmund  Leamy, 
Mr.  P.  J.  O’Brien,  Mr.  Matthew  J.  Kenney,  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Power,  Mr.  James  Taite, 
Mr.  Donal  Sullivan,  Mr.  John  Barry,  Mr.  Garrett  M.  Byrne. 

Then,  my  Lords,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Parnell,  I  have  to  make  this  final  observation. 
The  Government  which  suggested  and  appointed  this  Commission  to  try  him  for 
alleged  complicity  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  appointed  him  and  Mr.  Sexton,  before 
the  close  of  your  Lordships’  labours,  to  determine,  with  other  members  of  Parliament, 
what  additional  moneys  should  be  given  out  of  the  Imperial  taxes  to  the  heir  to  the 
Crown.  While  Messrs.  McCarthy  and  Arthur  O’Connor,  two  members  charged  here 
with  planning  and  paying  for  murder  and  outrage,  have  been  selected,  with  other 
members  of  Parliament,  to  act,  when  necessary,  as  deputy  speakers  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  since  your  Lordships  began  this  inquiry. 

My  Lords,  I  have  reached  the  end  of  my  task.  I  am  only  too  sensible  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  trespassed  upon  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  the  Court  to  an  extent 
which,  possibly,  would  not  be  permitted  to  a  lawyer.  I  am  thankful,  therefore,  for 
such  latitude,  as  well  as  for  the  unfailing  fairness  and  courtesy  of  your  Lordships 
towards  me,  personally,  from  the  very  commencement  of  this  inquiry.  I  know  too 
well  that  I  have  spoken  hot  words  and  resorted  to  hard  phrases  in  arguments 
which  may  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  calm  region  of  a  court  like  this.  But  that 
was  because  I  felt  that  the  character  of  the  charges  I  have  tried  to  meet  and  to  answer 
was  such  as  merited  the  strongest  possible  language  of  condemnation.  I  came  here  to 
address  this  Court  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Parnell,  who  was  the  central  figure 
and  chief  object  of  the  “  Times’  ”  malignant  allegations.  I  have  therefore  spoken  only 
for  myself.  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  come  here,  no  matter  who  should  advise  me 
to  the  contrary.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  opinion,  but  I  tnought  and  believed  that  if 
one  with  my  record  of  suffering,  physical  and  otherwise,  at  the  hands  of  Irish  land- 
1  jrdism  and  Castle  rule ;  of  the  conflict  of  a  lifetime  with  the  law  as  it  has  been 
administered  in  Ireland  ;  of  the  punishment  which  that  conflict  has  entailed,  I  felt  and 
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believed  that  if  I  came  before  this  tribunal  and  pleaded,  in  my  own  way,  the  cause  of 
the  Celtic  peasantry  of  Ireland,  that  perhaps  the  story  which  I  have  told,  and  the  case 
which  I  have  submitted  might  possibly,  in  part  or  in  whole,  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  when  they  come  to  study  your  Lordships’  labours  and  report. 
And  I  thought  and  hoped  that  in  the  defence  which  I  have  made  there  might  possibly 
be  found  some  help  in  the  task  of  finally  solving  this  Anglo-Irish  struggle.  Should 
my  hope  be  realised,  should  I  have  contributed  but  in  the  least  possible  degree  to 
point  to  a  just  and  feasible  solution  of  a  problem  which  would  bring  peace  and  some 
chance  of  prosperity  to  Ireland,  I  would  be  happy  in  the  recollection  of  the  task  which 
I  am  now  bringing  to  a  close.  I  can  only  say  that  I  represent  the  working  classes  of 
my  country  here  as  I  did  in  the  Land  League  movement,  and  I  know  that  they  feel  as 
I  do,  that  no  matter  how  bitter  past  memories  have  rankled  in  our  hearts,  no  matter 
how  much  we  have  suffered  in  the  past  in  person  or  in  cause,  no  matter  how  fiercely 
some  of  us  have  fought  against  and  denounced  the  injustice  of  alien  mis-government,  [ 
know  that  before  a  feeling  of  kindness  and  of  goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  in  a  belief  in  their  awakening  sense  of  justice 
towards  our  country,  all  distrust  and  opposition  and  bitter  recollections  will  die  out, 
the  Irish  heart,  and  the  Anglo-Irish  strife  will  terminate  for  ever  when  landloidism 
and  Castle  rule  are  dethroned  by  Great  Britain’s  sense  of  right  and  justice.  . 

My  Lords  I  now  bring  my  observations  to  a  close.  Whatever  legal  points  are  to 
occupy  your  Lordships’  study  and  care  in  this  long  and  arduous  investigation  it  will 
appear  to  the  public  who  will  study  the  report  or  the  decision  of  this  tribunal  that  two 
institutions  stood  indicted  before  it.  One  has  had  a  life  of  centuries,  the  other  an 
existence  of  but  a  few  brief  years.  They  are  charged,  respectively,  by  the  accused  and 
the  accusers,  with  the  responsibility  for  the  agrarian  crimes  of  the  period  covered  by 
this  inquiry.  One  is  Irish  landlordism,  the  other  is  the  Irish  Land  League  I  he 
«  Times”  alleges  that  the  younger  institution  is  the  culprit.  The  Land  League 
through  me,  its  founder,  repels  the  accusation,  and  counter- charges  landlordism  with 
being  the  instigation  and  the  cause,  not  alone  of  the  agrarian  violence  and  crime  from 
1879° to  1887  but  of  all  which  are  on  record  from  the  times  spoken  of  by  bpencer 
and  Davis  in ’the  days  of  Elizabeth,  down  to  the  date  of  this  Commission  To  prove 
this  real  and  hoary  headed  culprit  guilty  I  have  not  employed  or  purchased  the.  venal 
talent  of  a  forger,  or  offered  the  tempting  price  of  liberty  for  incriminatory  evidence 
to  unhappy  convicts  in  penal  cells.  Neither  have  I  brought  convicted  assassins  or 
professional  perjurers,  like  the  Delaneys  and  Le  Carons,  before  your  Lordships.  I 
have  not  sought  assistance  such  as  this  with  which  to  sustain  my  case  Nor  have  1 
been  aided  by  the  Colemans,  Buckleys,  and  Iagos  as  confederates,  or  had  to  scour  the 
purlieus  of  American  cities  for  men  who  would  sell  evidence  that  .might  repair  the  case 
which  Richard  Pigott’s  confession  destroyed,  and  which  is  self-inflicted  death  has 

sealed  with  tragic  emphasis.  „  ,  , . 

My  Lords  I  did  not  go  to  such  sources,  or  resort  to  such  means,  for  testimony 

against  Irish’landlordism.  I  relied  not  upon  the  swearing  of  spies  or  informers,  but 
upon  disinterested  facts,  left  as  legacies  to  truth  by  men  who  are  held  in  reverence  by 
England  for  services  rendered  to  their  country,  to  justice,  to  humanity.  1  have 
reproduced  the  words  which  these  men  have  left  on  record  against  crime-begetting 
Irish  landlordism.  Among  those  quoted  as  authorities,  but  not  of  them,  one  with 
them  in  their  verdicts  though  not  to  be  classed  otherwise  with  honoured  names,  1  have 
placed  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper,  which  is  the  Land  Leagues  accuser.  1  have  made 
it  speak  its  own  condemnation,  and  compelled  it  historically  to  exculpate  the  League. 
The  face  of  what  the  first  editorial  ever  written  m  its  pages  called  the  Janus  of 
journalism,  the  face  which  circumstances  have  sometimes  forced  to  look  towards  truth 
by  power  akin  to  that  which  compels  matter  to  look  towards  the  sun.  I  have  made  to 
confront  and  shame  by  contrast  the  other  face  of  fraud,  and  falsehood,  which  i  e  an 
evil  genius  has  led  England  to  regard  with  hate  and  distrust  e .very -effort  of .the  Irish 
people  for  right  and  justice.  I  have  made  the  “  Times  of  1847  and. of  1880  give  e 
lie  direct  to  the  “  Times  ”  of  this  Commission,  and  have  caused  it  to  become  my 
strongest  historic  accuser  of  the  evil  system  which  it.  now  conctemns  by  its  vei.y 
advocacy.  To  this  testimony  I  have,  added  the  sworn  evidence,  of  the  persons  whom  it 
charges  with  the  deeds  of  its  client ;  the  evidence  of  the  living,  actors  m  the  Land 
League  movement,  and  of  others  who  represent  every  class  into  which  Ireland  s 
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population  is  divided — bishops,  priests,  members  of  Parliament,  municipal  repre 
sentatives,  journalists,  merchants,  traders,  farmers,  labourers,  mechanics,  and  landlord8 
and  lawyers,  who  one  and  all  say  with  the  “  Times  ”  Red  Book  of  1880,  that  eviction 
and  threats  of  eviction  are  the  chief  source  of  all  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland. 

But,  my  Lords,  there  is  another  and  a  higher  interest  involved  in  the  drama  of  this 
Commission  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  an  interest  far  surpassing  in  importance, 
and  the  possible  consequences  of  your  Lordships’  judgment,  anything  else  comprised  in 
this  investigation.  It  stands  between  the  “  Times  ”  and  landlordism,  on  the  one 
hand ;  the  persons  here  charged  and  the  Land  League,  on  the  other.  In  bygone  ages 
historians,  with  some  prophetic  instinct,  called  it  “  The  Isle  of  Destiny and  my 
Lord’s  destiny  seems  to  have  reserved  it  for  a  career  of  trial,  of  suffering,  and  of 
sorrow.  That  same  destiny  has  linked  this  country  close  to  England.  Politically  it 
has  remained  there  for  700  years  and  more.  During  that  period  few  peoples  ever 
placed  upon  this  earth  have  experienced  more  injustice  or  more  criminal  neglect  at 
the  hands  of  their  rulers  than  we  have.  This  even  English  history  will  not,  and  dare 
not,  deny.  This  land  so  tried  and  treated  has,  nevertheless,  struggled  generation  after 
generation,  now  with  one  means,  now  with  another,  to  render  the  sphere  of  its 
contracted  religions,  social,  and  political  liberties — liberties  so  contracted  by  the 
deliberate  policy  of  its  English  governing  power ;  and  ever  and  always  were  these 
struggles  made  against  the  prejudice  and  might,  and  often  the  cruelties,  of  this  same 
power,  backed  by  the  support  or  the  indifference  of  the  British  nation.  But,  despite 
all  this,  the  cause  so  fought  and  upheld  has  ever  and  always  succeeded,  sooner  or  later, 
in  vindicating  its  underlying  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  and  in  winning  from  the 
power  which  failed  to  crush  them  a  post  facto  justification  of  their  righteous  demands. 
A  people,  my  Lords,  so  persevering  in  its  fight  for  the  most  priceless  and  most 
cherished  of  human  and  civil  rights;  so  opposed,  but  so  invariably  vindicated  :  might, 
surely,  in  those  days  of  progress  and  of  enlargement,  excite  in  the  breasts  of 
Englishmen  other  feelings  than  those  of  jealousy  and  hate  and  revenge,  and  of  fear. 
In  many,  thank  God,  it  has  appealed  successfully,  at  last,  to  what  is  good  and  what  is 
best  in  English  nature.  It  has  spoken  to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  has  turned  the  love 
of  justice  in  the  popular  mind  towards  Ireland,  and  has  asked  the  British  people,  in 
the  interests  of  peace,  to  put  force  and  mistrust  away  with  every  other  abandoned 
weapon  of  Ireland’s  past  misrule,  and  to  place  in  their  stead  the  soothing  and  healing- 
remedies  of  confidence  and  friendship  based  upon  reason  and  equality. 

The  verdict  of  this  Court,  the  story  told  in  the  report  of  this  Commission,  may  or 
may  not  carry  the  appeal  which  Ireland’s  struggles  and  misfortunes  have  addressed 
to  the  conscience  and  fairness  of  the  English  nation  much  further  than  it  has 
already  travelled  in  the  British  mind.  But  one  thing,  at  least,  the  history  of  this 
Commission  will  have  to  tell  to  future  generations.  It  will  narrate  how  this  progress 
of  conciliation  between  ruled  and  rulers  was  sought  to  be  arrested  ;  how  a  people  asking 
for  justice  were  answered  by  ferocious  animosity  ;  how  men  who  had  suffered  imprison¬ 
ment,  degradation,  and  calumny  in  their  country’s  service,  were  foully  attacked  by  the 
weopons  of  moral  assassination,  and  how  every  dastard  means  known  in  the  records  of 
political  warfare  were  purchased  and  employed  to  cripple  or  destroy  the  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Irish  nation.  This  story  will  picture  this  once  powerful  organ  of 
English  public  opinion  earning  again  the  title  of  “  literary  assassin  ’  which  Richard 
Cobden  gave  it  near  30  years  ago.  It  will  stand  again  in  this  light  when  its  writers 
are  seen  plotting  with  Houston,  planning  with  Pigott,  and  bargaining  with  Delaney  how 
best  to  re-awaken  in  the  English  mind  the  old  hate,  and  jealousy  and  fear  of  a  people 
who  were  depicted  in  its  columns  in  the  most  odious  and  repulsive  character  that  forgers 
or  libellers’  mercenary  talent  could  delineate  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime.  This  story 
will  exhibit  these  men  sitting  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  Printing  House  Square  witn 
professions  of  loyalty  on  their  lips  and  poison  in  their  pens  ;  with  honesty  loudly  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  articles  which  salaried  falsehood  has  written  ;  with  simulated  regard  for 
truth  making,  “  shame  or  shamed,”  of  their  concocted  fabrications  ;  and  these  men  with 
the  salaries  of  the  rich  in  their  pockets  and  the  smiles  of  London  society  as  their  rewards, 
carrying  on  a  deliberately  planned  system  of  infamous  allegation  against  political 
opponents  who  were  but  striving  to  redeem  the  sad  fortunes  of  their  country  in  efforts 
to  bring  to  an  end  a  strife  of  centuries’  duration  between  neighbouring  nations  and 
peoples.  Between  the  “  Times  ”  on  the  one  hand  and  the  accused  on  the  other,  your 
Lordships  are,  however,  first  to  judge.  It  is,  if  I  may  say  so  without  presumption,  as 
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serious  and  momentous  a  duty  as  judges  of  England  'were  ever  before  called  upon  to 
perform. 

The  traditions  of  your  Lordships’  exalted  position,  elevated  as  that  position  is  above 
the  play  of  political  passion  or  the  influence  of  fear  or  favour,  will  call,  and  will  not, 

I  am  sure,  call  in  vain,  for  the  exercise  of  'all  those  great  qualities  of  trained  ability, 
of  calmness,  of  discernment,  of  judgment,  and  of  courage  which  are  the  proud  boast  of 
the  judicial  bench  of  this  land. 

Whether  or  not  the  test  of  a  cold  indiscriminating  law  will  alone  decide  an  issue  in 
which  political  passion  has  played  so  great  a  part,  and  where  party  feeling  has  been  a 
moving  principle  in  acts  and  words ',  whether  the  heated  language  of  platform  oratory, 
or  the  sometimes  crude  attempts  at  political  reform,  are  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  legal  scales,  scales  never  fashioned,  at  least  in  England,  to  measure  the  bounds  of 
political  action ;  or  whether  the  test  is  to  lie  with  a  discriminating  judicial  amalgam 
of  law  in  its  highest  attributes  and  of  calm  reason  applied  to  the  men,  and  motives, 
and  means  of  the  Land  League,  as  the  accused,  and  to  the  “  Times,”  its  charges 
and  allegations  as  the  accuser,  I  am,  as  a  layman,  unable  to  forecast. 

But,  be  the  test  what  it  may,  if  it  be  only  based  upon  truth  and  guided  by  the 
simple  monitor  of  common  sense,  I  say  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  the  Land 
League  and  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  hopefully,  confidently,  fearlessly,  “  Let  justice 
be  done  though  the  heavens  fall.” 

( The  President .)  Your  expression  of  regret  for  want  of  trained  skill  was  certainly 
not  necessary.  You  have  put  your  arguments  before  us  with  great  force  and  ability, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  you  for  having  given  us  the  assistance  which  has  been  withheld 
from  us  by  others. 

(Sir  E.  'James.)  My  Lords,  I  commence  the  attempt  to  discharge  the  most  heavy  and 
responsible  duty  that  has  been  allotted  to  me  with  some  considerations  fully  impressed 
upon  my  mind.  My  Lords,  I  shall  not  forget  that  the  words  that  fall  from  me,  even 
from  me,  may  prove  to  be  words  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  I  also  remember  that  your 
Lordships  have  a  right  to  expect  from  me  some  assistance  in  the  arrangement  and 
collection  of  the  mass  of  evidence  that  has  been  placed  before  your  Lordships,  an 
assistance  not  always  to  be  expected  within  the  ordinary  area  of  advocacy.  I  shall  also 
note  that  the  absence,  the  regrettable  absence,  of  my  learned  friends,  and  some  of  their 
clients,  casts  upon  me  in  a  double  degree  that  duty,  ever  a  paramount  duty,  of 
endeavouring  to  maintain  the  strictest  accuracy  in  every  statement  I  shall  submit  to 
you,  and  also  will  impose  upon  me  the  task  of  verifying  in  detail  by  the  evidence  such' 
statements  as  I  shall  feel  it  right  to  make. 

My  Lords,  I  should  also  wish  to  say  that  if,  in  the  course  of  the  observations  I  have 
to  make,  I  shall  have  to  criticise,  perhaps  condemn,  the  conduct  of  men  whom  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  in  public  life,  that  such  a  task'  in  itself  affords  no  pleasure  to  me. 
Yet,  whilst  I  shall  endeavour  to  temper  that  criticism  by  the  maintenance  of  a  courtesy 
which  never  weakens  advocacy,  yet  my  duty,  my  paramount  duty ,  is  still  to  those 
clients  whose  interests  now  in  the  last  moments  of  this  investigation  have  been 
committed  to  me  ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  discharge  that  duty,  not  seeking,  or 
desiring  any  man’s  praise,  and  careless,  fully  careless,  of  the  amount  of  criticism 
which  1  have  no  doubt  will  be  applied  to  the  attempt  I  am  now  about  to  make  to  fulfil 

*  that  duty.  ..... 

My  Lords,  I  am  very  anxious  to  occupy  no  portion  of  your  time,  which  is  public 
time,  with  any  remarks  of  a  prefatory  character,  and  I  think,  before  I  attempt  to 
grapple  with  the  issues  raised  in  this  investigation,  there  are  three  questions  which 
were  submitted  to  your  Lordships  by  the  way  of  argument  by  my  learned  friend,  feir 
Charles  Russell,  in  the  speech  he  made  to  you  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Parnell.  As  I  am 
mentioning  that  speech,  I  hope  your  Lordships  will  allow  me  to  take  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  "I  have  had  in  public  of  expressing  my  admiration  for  that  display  of 
forensic  ability  which  my  learned  friend,  in  the  course  of  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
placed  before  your  Lordships.  The  respondents  in  this  case  have  been  fortunate  in 
having  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  my  learned  friend.  An  Irishman  by  birth, 
with  a  life’s  training  fitting  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  with  a  zeal  fostered  by 
many  causes,  my  learned  friend  took  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of 
showing  that  amongst  the  members  of  the  English  bar  there  are  those  who  are  still 
able  to  maintain — perhaps  add  to  its  character  and  reputation  for  ability  and 
if  or  industry. 
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My  Lords,  if  I  have  now  again,  as  I  fear  I  shall  often  have,  to  refer  to  the  speech  of 
my  learned  friend,  it  will  not  be  with  the  object  of  measuring  swords  with  him,  still 
less  will  it  be  with  the  intention  of  meeting  political  propositions  which  frequently 
enough  appear  in  my  learned  friend’s  speech.  The  only  object  that  I  shall  have  in 
making  reference  to  the  argument  of  my  learned  friend  will  be  to  endeavour  to  show 
your  Lordships  that  many  of  the  propositions  that  my  learned  friend  made  to  you  were 
not  founded  upon  the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  before  this  Commission ;  and 
still  more  shall  I  endeavour  to  show  that  the  admissions  my  learned  friend  endeavoured 
to  draw  from  that  evidence  are  not  accurate  or  well  founded  admissions. 

My  Lords,  the  questions  that  my  learned  friend  submitted  to  you,  and  to  which  I 
now  desire  in  the  first  instance  to  refer,  were  three.  My  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  asked  you  to  consider  in  this  investigation  who  are  the  accusers  ?  Who  are 
the  accused  ?  and,  At  what  time  and  under  what  circumstances  were  the  accusations 
that  are  to  be  inquired  into  made  ?  My  learned  friend  answered  those  questions,  by 
way  of  propositions  answering  them,  and  he  stated  to  you  that  the  accusers  are  the 
“  Times  ” ;  he  called  them  a  partnership,  or  syndicate,  A  partnership,  if  consistent  in 
nothing  else,  that  have  ever  been  consistent  in  unrelenting,  unvarying  hostility  to  the 
Irish  people,  and  also  to  the  cost  of  that  people.  My  Lords,  that  statement  was  made 
without  any  attempt  to  prove  it.  My  learned  friend  quoted  some  disjointed  scraps  of 
gossip,  some  of  them  so  obscure  and  so  disjointed  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  trace 
them,  and  yet  that  grave  charge,  a  charge  that  was  made  in  the  same  speech,  compre¬ 
hending  many  suggestions  of  my  friend’s  charges  made  against  my  clients,  has  been 
allowed  to  pass  by  without  an  attempt,  as  I  say,  to  support  it,  and  it  is  now  lying  where 
it  fell  from  the  lips  of  my  learned  friend. 

My  Lords,  I  have  of  course  to  bear  in  mind  the  rule  that  must  govern  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  Court,  and  unless  here  or  there  we  touch  upon  matters  of  history,  or 
of  common  knowledge,  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  refer  to  specific  matters  and  for 
the  first  time  to  place  it  for  the  first  time  in  evidence  before  you  now  in  order  to  refute 
the  charge  that  my  learned  friend  has  brought  against  the  “  Times.”  At  the  same  time 
I  am  entitled  to  refer  to  documents  that  have  now  been  used  in  evidence  either  by  my 
learned  friend  himself  or  by  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  course  of  the  speech  that  he  has  submitted 
to  you,  and  to  occupy  as  little  time  as  I  can,  and  speaking  only  in  very  general  terms 
I  seek  to  traverse  with  as  strong  a  hand  as  is  at  my  disposal  the  allegation  of  my  learned 
friend  that  he  makes  in  this  charge  against  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper. 

Of  course  much  depends  from  the  point  of  view  in  which  we  approach  the  interests 
of  the  Irish  people  ;  much  depends  upon  what  we  regard  as  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
people ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  that  my  learned  friend  has  drawn,  as  I  regard  it.  a 
distorted  delineation  of  the  action  of  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper  when  he  has  made  this 
grave  charge  against  its  proprietors.  As  I  say,  generally  speaking,  I  have  my  answer 
to  my  learned  friend’s  charge.  I  say  that  wherever  the  material  interests  of  the  Irish 
nation  have  been  involved,  the  “Times”  has  been  the  consistent  and  systematic 
defender  and  supporter  of  those  interests.  When  religious  .equality  was  sought  for  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Irish  people  there  were  no  stronger  defenders  of  that  contention  than 
those  who  represented  the  “  Times”  newspaper.  When  the  fate  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  was  at  stake,  the  “  Times  ”  was  the  most 
earnest  supporter  of  emancipation.  When  benefit  could  come  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  by  securing  to  them  the  education  they  received  at  Maynooth,  the  endow’ 
ment  by  the  State  of  Maynooth  was  consistently  supported  by  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper. 
When,  again,  freedom  was  to  be  given  to  religious  denominational  faith  by  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  heartily  did  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper  support 
such  freedom. 

It  may  be  that  seeing  wide  difference  between  those  interests  that  affect  the  benefit 
of  the  Irisk  nation  and  the  action  and  the  interests  of  agitators  working  for  political 
ends,  by  methods  the  “  Times  ”  condemned,  the  same  time  that  there  has  been  given 
support  to  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  Irish  people,  who  also  in  the  opinion  of  the 
“  Times  ”  were  leading  those  people  astray,  had  to  receive  the  condemnation  of  those 
who  were  endeavouring  to  aid  the  Irish  people. 

My  Lords,  it  has  not  only  been  in  support  of  religious  equality  and  abrogation  of 
penal  laws  that  the  conspirators  of  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper  have  contended  ;  they 
sought,  to  extend  the  political  franchise  as  early  as  the  year  1850.  They  had  been  no 
opponents  of  the  extension  of  that  franchise,  the  equal  franchise  to  the  inhabitants  of 
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Ireland  in  later  times,  and  still  perhaps  'giving  more  earnest  proof  of  the  identity  of 
their  feelings  with  those  who  were  associated  in  the  material  prosperity  of  Ireland,  or 
in  allaying  the  sufferings  of  its  people — amongst  those  who  endeavoured  to  stay  the 
effects  of  the  direst  famine  that  has  ever  affected  probably  any  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Queen  at  least — it  was  in  the  year  1846  that  the  proprietors  of  the  “  Times  ”  threw 
themselves  heartily  in  the  offer  of  assistance  that  was  given  to  the  Irish  people,  and  at 
that  time  at  least  there  were  many  amongst  that  generous  nation  who  had  a  return  of 
gratitude,  and  not  of  condemnation,  to  make  towards  the  proprietors  of  the  “  Times.” 

My  Lords,  even  in  respect  of  this  very  matter  that  is  now  raised,  this  special  state 
of  things  existing  in  Ireland,  I  mean  to  say  that  has  of  late  existed  between  the  land¬ 
lords  and  tenants  of  Ireland,  the  “Times  ”  has  not  been  found  always  on  the  side  of 
the  landlord.  If  I  may  refer  particularly,  and  this  is  the  only  reference  I  shall  make 
to  a  particular  quotation,  I  would  call  your  Lordships’  attention  to  that  very  document 
to  which  Mr.  Davitt  has  referred,  to  this  pamphlet  from  which  he  quoted  at  length, 
the  pamphlet  published  in  the  year  1880,  a  collection  of  articles  that  were  written  at 
the  time  when  the  pressure  of  famine  was  heavily  upon  small  landlords,  landowners, 
land  occupiers,  rather,  of  Ireland,  and  from  this  view  I  do  not  know  that  the  “  Times  ” 
in  principle  has  ever  deviated.  As  early  as  1847  the  “  Times  ”  wrote — 

“We  may  confidently  appeal  to  what  we  ourselves  have  done  for  Ireland 
“We  have  risked  the  goodwill  of  the  whole  English  aristocracy  by  the  zeal  and' 
“  perseverance  with  which  we  urged  the  duties  of  property.  We  laboured  that 
“  the  absentee  should  be  a  byeword  and  a  reproach,  a  very  outcast  from  English 
“  society.  We  risked  our  credit  for  truth  by  retailing  with  strong  comments 
“  Irish  narratives  of  ejectment  and  clearance,  extermination  and  death.  We  were 
“  ready  to  support  Ministers  in  any  measures  required  for  the  famine,  however 
“  arduous  and  costly.  Nay,  to  go  further  back,  the  O’Connells  may  know  by 
“  domestic  tradition  that  while  we  kept  no  terms  with  Repeal,  or  with  the 
“  liberator  himself,  so  long  as  he  was  marshalling  millions  on  the  old  battle  fields 
“  of  the  Saxon  and  Celt,  we  nevertheless  always  received  from  his  hands  with 
“  favour  and  indulgence  any  project  whatever  that  intended  the  substantial  good, 
“  not  the  further  division  and  exasperation,  of  the  people.” 

And,  my  Lord,  in  similar  words,  and  at  least  with  similar  intention  in  this  very 
article,  an  article  of  December  1847,  a  writer  in  the  “  Times  ”  said : 

“  The  people  of  England  see  not  merely  with  horror  and  disgust,  but  with  a 
“  sober  apprehension  of  danger,  that  the  leaders  of  Irish  opinion  and  the  selected 
“  champions  of  the  popular  hierarchy,  throw  the  veil  over  crime,  and  ask  license 
“  for  outrage.  They  see  that  the  mercies  of  this  party  are  reserved  for  the 
“  assassin,  and  its  severity  for  the  victim.” 

My  Lord,  the  principles  in  those  two  extracts,  I  think,  have  controlled  the  conduct 
of  the  “  Times”  from  then  until  now.  When  there  was  legislation  intended  to  benefit 
the  tenant,  when  the  Land  Act  of  1870  was  proposed,  the  “  Times,”  from  the  point  of 
view  accepted  by  the  writer  in  1847,  gave  it  a  full  and  complete  support.  In  the  later 
Act  of  1881,  not  founding  its  support  upon  economic  views,  but  regarding  it  from  a 
matter  of  necessity,  again  the  Irish  tenant  found  a  supporter  of  that  Act — that  great 
charter,  as  my  friend  has  termed  it,  that  great  charter  of  the  Irish  tenant,  in  the 
“  Times.”  And  thus,  my  Lord,  it  has  been  that  whilst  that  act  of  substantial  benefit 
has  received  the  support  of  that,  jvhich  is  admitted,  even  by  my  friends,  to  be  a  great 
power  in  this  country,  a  great  and  influential  journal,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  on  behalf 
not  of  a  class,  and  a  paramount  class,  but  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Irish  nation,  who 
have  most  needed  protection.  It  has  struck  home,  and  it  has  struck  admittedly  hard 
against  those  who  in  the  language  of  this  article  have  been  supporting  the  assassin 
and  attacking  the  victim. 

My  Lords,  such,  in  very  brief  terms,  is  the  reply  I  make  to  my  friend’s  first  question, 
“  Who  are  the  accusers  ?  ” 

The  second  question  was,  “  Who  are  the  accused  ?  ”  and  my  learned  friend  summed 
up  that  question  by  using  a  quotation  often  made  ;  he  said,  my  Lord,  it  is  accusing 
1  he  whole  Irish  nation ;  and  then  employing  the  often-repeated  quotation  of  Burke, 
he  told  your  Lordships  of  the  impossibility  of  the  task  of  ever  indicting  a  nation. 
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Well,  my  Lord,  if  that  task  has  been  impossible  before,  my  learned  friend,  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  has  demonstrated  to  your  Lordship  the  possibility  of  such  an 
indictment  being  preferred.  He  has,  in  his  speech,  charged  the  people  of  this  country 
—charged  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  with  fraud,  with  cruelty,  and  with  oppression  ; 
and  I  know  no  more  grievous  charges  than  those  that  could  be  resolved  into  the  form 
of  an  indictment;  and,  while  I  have  not  to  make  answer  to  my  friend’s  charges, 
historical  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  character,  at  the  same  time  I  accept  from 
him  the  proof  of  his  experience  that  such  a  charge  could  be  made  if  it  were  necessary 
to  be  preferred.  But,  my  Lord,  I  take  a  different  ground  from  that.  No  charge  has 
been  made  against  the  Irish  nation.  A  charge  has  been  made  by  the  “  Times  ” 
newspaper  against  a  system  and  a  combination  of  men.  It  is  true  that  the  combination 
has  included  many  men.  Many  men  have  joined  that  combination,  some  from 
interest,  as  it  has  been  admitted ;  some  from  terror,  as  it  has  been  proved.  And,  my 
Lords,  if  it  be  that  the  acts  of  that  combination,  when  investigated,  are  proved  to  have 
represented  a  system  of  cruel  oppression  to  those  who  differed  from  its  principles ; 
if  it  has  been  proved  to  have  imposed  burdens  not  only  immoral  but  unjust  upon  men 
who  ought  to  have  been  free  from  them.  Then,  my  Lord,  the  first  observation  is  that 
upon  such  a  combination  no  nationality  can  be  founded ;  from  such  a  combination  no 
freedom  can  spring,  and,  if  but  one  tithe  of  the  attack  that  has  been  made  can  be 
supported,  then,  my  Lord,  I  say  that  the  sooner  that  indictment  is  preferred,  the 
sooner  the  trial  is  had,  the  sooner  the  judgment  is  delivered  upon  that  indictment,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  those  who  have  suffered  long  and  grievously  from  the  acts  of  that 
combination,  and  even  still  better  will  it  be  for  the  character  and  fame  of  those,  the 
actors,  who  have  persisted  in  maintaining  it,  and  in  carrying  on  the  acts  that  that; 
combination  has  thought  right  to  impose  upon  the  Irish  people. 

But,  my  Lords,  one  question  now  remains  for  me,  the  third  question  that  my  friend 
submitted  to  you.  He  asked,  When  was  it  that  these  accusations  “  were  made”?  I 
will  tell  him  the  time  when  they  were  made.  In  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  the 
year  1887,  in  the  debate  that  arose  upon  the  reply  that  should  be  made  to  the  speech 
of  Her  Majesty  from  the  throne,  Mr.  Parnell  had  spoken,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  stated  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  appears  in  the  evidence  before  your 
Lordships,  that  there  were  but  two  alternatives  for  the  Irish  people,  they  had  to  choose 
between  the  Land  League  and  the  class  of  men  who  have  been  termed  before  your 
Lordships  “  the  Invincibles.”  That  speech  was  made  in  the  month  of  February  1887, 
and  the  first  article  that  had  been  subject  to  inquiry  in  O’Donnell  v.  Walter,  the  first 
article  that  constitutes  the  publication  called  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  the  announce¬ 
ment  is  made  by  referring  to  that  saying  of  Mr.  Parnell’s.  It  quotes  his  words,  and 
refers  to  them  in  Ireland, — the  choice  lays  between  the  League  and  the  Invincibles,  and 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  if  the  alternative  were  as  Mr.  Parnell 
stated  only  between  the  Invincibles  and  the  League,  sad  would  be  the  fate  of  that 
country  if  the  Invincibles  were  put  on  one  side  as  the  massed  influence  over  a 
nation  there  should  remain  one  other,  the  Landj  League,  to  become,  as  it  has 
vauntively  been  said,  in  this  case,  de  facto — the  absolute  Government  of  Ireland. 
My  Lords,  that  was  the  time  when  these  accusations  were  made,  but  my  learned  friend 
also,  in  reference  to  the  “  Times,”  says  that  there  were  charges  made  which,  with  one 
exception,  had  often  been  made  before.  They  were  stale,  raked  up  charges,  of  which 
men  had  spoken  in  many  years  gone  by.  I  differ  from  my  learned  friend,  if  these 
specific  charges  have  ever  been  made  in  the  form  that  they  are  now  presented  to  you. 
Still  in  substance  there  has  been  reference  made  to  charges  of  a  character  similar  to 
those  which  are  now  presented  to  your  Lordships,  especially  made  in  the  years  1881 

and  1883  in  Parliament.  . 

But  my  Lords  on  that  suggestion  of  my  friend  an  observation  arises.  The  proofs 
in  support  of  these  charges  has  never  been  collected  together  lias  never  been 
arranged — has  never  formed  one  body  by  the  connecting  link  of  our  chain  of  evidence, 
and  the  answer  that  I  will  give  to  my  friends  statement  that  these  are  old  state 
charges.  I  propose  with  your  permission  to  postpone.  I  will  postpone  the  full 
answer  until  I  have  made  that  attempt  let  one  succeed  or  fail  in  endeavouring  to  place 
before  your  Lordships,  in  collecting  the  different  branches  of  the  evidence  bearing 
on  the  proposition  I  have  to  submit  to  you.  And  then  my  Lords,  I  shall  submit  to 
you,  and  then  I  shall  submit  with  confidence  that  never  before  have  the  people  of  this 
country  known  the  proof  that  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  charges  the  “  Times  ” 
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has  preferred,  That  verdict,  the  only  one  I  ought  to  look  to,  the  decision  of  your 
Lordships,  must  be  given  upon  evidence  governed  by  our  rules  affecting  testimony,  and 
by  evidence  that  I  trust  will  be  conclusive  in  support  of  the  proposition  I  shall  now 
submit  to  you. 

My  Lords,  desirous  as  I  am  at  once  to  approach  the  material  matters  affecting  the 
very  issue  raised  in  this  inquiry,  there  still  is  one  subject  matter  that  stands  between 
me  and  the  grappling  of  the  real  facts  of  this  case. 

I  refer  to  those  matters  fully  dealt  with  by  my  friends  speech  which  are  of  a  historical 
character.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  those  historical 
matters  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  affecting  the  issues  that  are  before  this  Com¬ 
mission. 

I  have  been  to  a  great  extent  guided  by  the  course  my  friend  thought  it  right  to 
take  when  he  dwelt  at  length  and  in  great  detail  on  matters  entirely  of  a  historical 
character.  I  think  his  speech  has  taught  me  much  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  avoid  ; 
yet  these  matters  from  the  point  of  view,  which  I  am  now  presenting  to  your  Lord- 
ships,  are  not  entirely  unimportant.  There  importance  arises,  not  I  think  from  their 
inherent  value,  but  from  the  attempt  that  has  been  made  by  my  friend  to  attach  a 
false  value  to  them.  Speaking  very  generally  my  learned  friend’s  mode  of  argument 
and  reliance  upon  this  historical  argument  and  endeavour  to  show  to  you  that  the 
condition  of  things  that  existed  in  later  years  in  Ireland  sprung  from  causes  of  historical 
character. 

My  Lords,  in  that  I  think  my  learned  friend’s  fallacy  consisted.  It  is  only  necessary 
for  me  to  refer  to  these  causes,  which  I  shall  term  historical  causes,  and  to  those 
arguments  founded  upon  them  by  my  learned  friend  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their 
entire  irrelevancy  to  the  matter  which  is  now  before  your  Lordships.  I  desire  to  sweep 
them  away,  I  desire  to  show  them  non-existent,  because  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
trace  home  to  men  of  a  later  time  the  causes  of  crime  in  Ireland.  If  my  friend  should 
prove  to  be  right,  that  that  which  existed  in  Ireland  after  the  year  1879  was  of 
spontaneous  growth,  if  he  should  prove  there  were  causes  of  discontent  that  brought 
into  existence  crime,  that  fostered  it,  and  rendered  its  increase  inevitable,  my  friend 
does  much  to  meet  the  charge  of  personal  responsibility  brought  against  his  client  and 
the  co-respondents,  those  who  are  respondents  with  Mr.  Parnell  in  this  inquiry. 
Therefore  I  have  (it  will  not  occupy  much  of  your  Lordship’s  time)  to  sweep  away  my 
friend’s  argument  and  to  show  to  your  Lordship  that  those  old  causes  of  discontent 
had  been  removed,  that  there  remained  but  one  means,  and  one  method  of  artificially 
creating  discontent  in  Ireland, 

My  learned  friend’s  mode  of  argument,  if  I  may  say  so,  proceeded  farther.  A  slight 
want  of  discrimination  between  the  past  and  the  present,  my  learned  friend  seemed  to 
have  been  materially  affected  by  the  possession.  I  should  think  from  the  manner  of 
his  speech  the  recent  possession  of  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis’s  book.  My  friend 
seemed,  by  the  extent  of  the  quotation  taken  from  that  book,  to  regard  it  as  a  complete 
explanation  of  all  that  occurred  in  Ireland.  And  speaking  as  I  have  every  cause 
personally  to  speak  with  the  fullest  appreciation  of  the  great  and  statesmanlike  qualities 
of  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis,  yet,  my  Lord,  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  book 
was  written  in  the  year  1836  ;  it  was  dealing  with  reports  of  1823,  1824,  and  1825  ;  it 
was  dealing  especially  with  the  evils  resulting  from  the  collection  of  tithes  in  Ireland ; 
it  was  in  reference  to  that  particular  object.  .And  if  we  are  now  to  trace  events  to 
causes,  it  was  dealing  in  relation  to  the  year  1879,  with  a  past  and  historical  period. 
It  was  dealing  Av;,th  facts  now  existent  in  the  time  covered  by  this  inquiry,  and  dealing 
perhaps,  with  grievances  of  the  Irish  people  which  happily  are  entirely  removed. 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  my  learned  friend  placed  before  you  what  he 
termed  four  causes  of  discontent  and  crime  in  Ireland.  Avoiding,  as  |  have  said  I 
would  wish  to  do,  mere  historical  retrospect  for  its  own  mere  sake,  it  is  necessary  to 
combat  the  proposition  my  learned  friend  founded  upon  those  four  causes,  when  he 
alleged  that  the  discontent  which  created  the  crime  of  the  year  1879  and  of  subsequent 
years,  proceeded  still  from  those  four  causes. 

Thus  it  will  be  in  your  Lordship’s  recollection  what  my  friend  stated.  I  may  refer 
you  to  the  portion  of  his  speech  which,  I  think,  will  be  found  at  page  3630  and  3631. 
In  passing,  I  refer  to  that  for  your  Lordship'3  note.  I  may  summarise  what  my  friend 
states.  The  four  causes  Sir  Charles  Hussell  referred  to,  the  causes  of  discontent  and 
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crime  were  restriction  on  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Ireland  ;  the  penal  code’ 
or  as  he  afterwards,  by  his  reference,  I  think,  rather  explained  the  meaning  of  that 
phrase,  religious  disability  and  inequality ;  the  power  of  the  landlord  over  the  tenant, 
and  the  mistrust  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  as  he  termed  it.  Very  briefly,  I 
sav  that  those  suggestions,  if  causes  of  discontent  can  be  clearly  shown  to  be  unsup¬ 
ported  by  any  argument,  that  I  think  deserves  consideration  from  your  Lordship. 

Let  me  deal  first  with  what  is  termed  this  commercial  injustice,  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  commerce  and  manufactures.  It  almost  raises  a  smile  upon  those  who 
are  dealing  with  the  practical  questions  in  this  case  ;  it  raises  a  smile,  I  say,  upon  their 
face  to  recollect  that  this  commercial  injustice  is  said  to  spring  from  the  exclusion  of 
Ireland  from  the  benefit  of  the  navigation  laws  passed  more  than  200  years  ago  in  the 
year  1663.  My  friend  could  refer  to  the  obstacles  thrown  by  the  legislation  in  the 
way  of  the  shipping  of  cattle  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1665  and  the 
year  1680,  still  beyond  the  two  centuries,  and  then  my  friend  could  tell  you  also 
historically  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  woollen  trade  yet  again  in  the  17th 
century  in  the  year  1699.  Well,  those  may  have  been  harsh  measures,  it  was  following 
out  the  policy  that  this  country  showed  not  only  to  Ireland  but  also  to  Scotland  and 
to  our  colonies  in  America.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  times.  It  was  no  more. 

And,  my  Lord,  that  was  the  same  policy  shown  not  only  to  Ireland  but  was 
shown  wherever  England  had  the  power  to  affect  other  countries,  is  shown  by  that 
book  at  least  by  the  writer  of  that  my  friend  has  quoted  from  so  much  of  Mr.  Leckie’s 
book,  when  he  says  in  his  second  volume  “  England  did  to  Ireland  but  little  more 
“  than  she  had  done  to  America  and  Scotland,  and  she  acted  in  accordance  with 

commercial  principles  that  then  governed  her  colonial  policv. 

Well,  my  Lords,  whether  this  be  important  or  not  as  affecting  the  action  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  the  times  when  that  legislation  was  in  existence,  it  is  more  important 
for  your  Lordships  to  consider  that  all  such  legislation  has  long  since  died  away,  and 
its  effects  have  long  since  passed  into  a  buried  past. 

By  the  very  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  all  duties  on  importation  of 
o-oods  from  one  country  to  the  other  vanished,  and  they  became  a  united  country.  Bv 
the  free  trade  policy  of  1846  the  protected  duties  were  finally  swept  away.  Long,  long 
ago,  in  1779,  the  restrictions  upon  importations  were  removed — the  restrictions  between 
England  and  Ireland  were  entirely  removed,  and  I  could  again  quote  authority  for  that 
statement,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  instructive  it  should  be  read — the  authority  of  Mr.  Lecky, 
in  his  4th  volume,  at  page  500,  where  he  says : 

«  ^  the  close  of  1779,  and  the  beginning  of  1780,  a  series  of  measures  were 
“  carried  in  England  which  exceeded  the  utmost  that  a  few  years  before  the  most 
“  sanguine  Irishman  could  either  have  expected  or  demanded.  The  Acts  which 
“  prohibited  the  Irish  from  exporting  their  woollen  manufactures  and  their  glass 
“  were  wholly  repealed,  and  the  great  trade  of  the  Colonies  was  freely  thrown 
“  open  to  them  A 

And  then,  my  Lords,  not  to  read  the  whole  of  the  quotation,  it  proceeds  : — 

“  Thus  fell  to  the  ground  that  great  system  of  commercial  restriction  which 
“  began  under  Charles  II.,  which  under  William  III.  acquired  a  crushing  severity, 
“  and  which  had  received  several  additional  clauses  in  the  succeeding  reigns.  ” 

And  in  respect  of  these  restrictions  on  Irish  industry,  that  authority  upon  which  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  very  fully  relied.  I  am  speaking  of  Dr. 
Grimshaw’s  report — there  appears  this  summary,  page  331  : 

“  No  doubt  Irish  industries  were  interfered  with  by  hostile  tariffs  and  legislation 
“  of  a  restrictive  character  ;  but  so  were  industries  all  over  the  world  and  in  every 
“  country,  but  so  far  as  I  can  find,  the  only  industry  which  suffered  materially  in 
“  this  wav  was  the  wool  industry,  which  could  scarcely  have  grown  into  a  serious 
“  competition  with  England  after  the  introduction  of  steam  machinery.” 

And,  my  Lords,  so  it  was  that  all  these  restrictions,  and  these  unhappy  burdens  upon 
Irish  industry  were  swept  away  for  the  most  part  more  than  a  century  ago  is  one  of  the 
causes  upon  which  my  learned  friend  now  relies  as  being  the  natural  parent  of 
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discontent  so  as  to  relieve  his  client  from  any  responsibility  in  having  festered  or 
created  a  state  of  things  existing  for  ten  years  past  in  Ireland. 

(The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lords,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  second  of  these  so-called 
natural  causes  ;  causes  of  discontent  and  crime  referred  to  by  my  learned  friend.  And 
as  you  will  recollect  that  second  cause  was  alleged  by  my  learned  friend  to  be  the 
existence  of  penal  laws,  or,  as  I  have  mentioned,  explained  I  think,  more  appropriately 
would  be  the  existence  of  religious  inequality,  unequal  rights.  Of  course,  dealing  again 
this  historical  subject  you  are  not  inquiring  whether  there  has  been  at  any  time 
injustice  shown  to  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  holding  any  denominational  or  peculiar 
religious  views.  The  material  matter  is  to  see  whether  such  or  similar  cause  could 
have  been  a  moving  reason  for  the  state  of  things  existing  in  Ireland  during  the  period 
under  consideration.  My  Lords,  my  learned  friend  in  support  of  his  contention  that 
these  penal  laws,  as  he  terms  them,  form  the  cause  of  discontent,  productive  of  crime, 
referred  especially  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lecky,  and  my  friend  did  so  at  page  3632 
of  his  speech  ;  and  he  also  stated  that  the  relaxation  of  those  laws  resulted  from  the 
effects  of  Irish  opinion,  popular  opinion.  My  friend  read  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Lecky 
which,  without  doubt,  shows,  as  we  all  know,  that  there  have  been  heavy  penal  laws 
affecting  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  as  they  had  affected  them  equally  in  England, 
and  that  passage  was  read  by  my  friend.  I  never,  my  Lord,  used  towards  my  learned 
friend  any  covert  suggestion  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  other  passages  of  any 
document  had  been  read.  It  is  a  method  of  observation  which  is  distasteful,  and  I  am 
sure  my  learned  friend  only  did  what  any  of  us  would  have  done  ;  he  read  such  portion 
of  an  authority  as  he  deemed  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  argument  which  he  was  using, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Lecky,  whilst  he  does  use  words  of  condemnation  of  the  penal 
laws  existing  against  Roman  Catholics,  also  added  to  that  condemnation  very  material 
matter.  My  Lord,  Mr.  Lecky  says  immediately  before  the  passage  that  my  friend 
Sir  Charles  Russell  read — 

( The  President.)  What  page  ? 

( Sir  E.  James.)  There  are  two  passages  to  which  I  wish  to  refer.  There  is  first 
Lecky,  page  301,  and  there  is  also  reference  to  the  same  subject  though  not  the 
exact  words  I  am  reading,  at  volume  4,  page  577,  and  Lecky,  volume  6,  page  500.  But 
in  reference  to  the  speech  which  was  quoted  by  my  learned  friend  at  page  3632  your 
Lordship  will  find  that  it  is  a  misprint,  it  is  no  error  of  my  friend’s.  It  is  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Froude,  it  is  really  Lecky.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  page  3532.  My  friend  quotes 
from  the  first  volume,  page  301,  words  of  very  strong  condemnation  of  the  legislative 
system  applied  to  Roman  Catholics.  But  my  Lord  immediately  before  the  passage  my 
friend  quoted  appear  these  words. 

“  The  policy  of  extinguishing  Catholicism  by  suppressing  its  services  and 
“  banishing  its  bishops  was  silently  abandoned :  before  the  middle  of  the  18th 
“  century  the  laws  against  Catholic  worship  were  virtually  obsolete,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  18th  century  the  Parliament  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
“  century  had  been  one  of  the  most  intolerant  had  become  one  of  the  most 
“  tolerant  in  Europe.” 

And  so,  my  Lord,  the  cause  that  my  learned  friend  placed  before  you  as  one  of  those 
four  causes  that  had  as  a  fact  produced  discontent,  leading  to  crime,  according  to  the 
authority  which  my  learned  friend  quotes  to  show  the  evil  of  that  repressive  system 
had  passed  away,  and  the  system  and  the  laws  alike  had  become  obsolete,  and  there 
had  been  perfect  freedom  shown  as  early  at  least  as  the  17th  century  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland. 

My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  worth  mentioning,  certainly  not  worth  dwelling 
upon ;  but  whilst  my  learned  friend,  attacking  as  I  said  just  now  a  nation,  and  attack¬ 
ing  the  English  people  for  the  course  they  had  pursued  towards  Ireland,  attributed  to 
English  legislation  all  that  was  evil,  and  to  the  effect  of  Irish  popular  opinion  all  that 
was  good,  he  must  have  noted  that  whilst  such  was  his  charge,  the  authority  from 
whom  he  had  quoted,  Mr.  Lecky,  in  the  two  references  I  have  given  to  your  Lordships 
in  volume  4  and  volume  6,  had  stated  distinctly  that  such  removal  of  disability  had 
sprung  from  the  mitiation  of  English  members  of  Parliament,  members  of  the  English 
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Parliament  in  1778,  and  that  the  legislation  of  1793,  when  under  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s 
lieutenancy  the  electoral  franchise  was  granted  to  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  sprang 
from  the  recommendation  of  the  English  minister,  from  Mr.  Dundas,  and  not  from 
popular  opinion  in  Ireland. 

My  Lord,  again  I  say  that  my  learned  friend,  in  dealing  with  the  effect  of  religious 
inequality  and  discontent,  was  led  away  by  the  too  great  effect  he  was  giving  to  the 
work  of  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis.  At  the  time  that  Sir  George  Cornwall 
Lewis  wrote,  a  grievance  undoubtedly  existed — existed  certainly  in  the  minds  of  every 
Irish  Roman  Catholic,  and  prominently  in  the  minds  of  evrey  occupier  of  land 
who  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  At  that  time,  although  Catholic  emancipation,  from  the 
disability  of  entering  Parliament,  had  been  removed  by  the  legislation  of  1829,  still 
as  a  heavy  impost  alike  upon  men’s  positions  and  upon  men’s  freedom  and  equality, 
there  existed  the  Irish  Church.  But  the  force  of  its  weight  alike,  as  I  say,  upon 
men’s  material  interests,  and  upon  their  feelings  _  and  desire  for  equality,  sprang 
prominently  and  particularly  from  the  exaction  of  tithes  under  that  Church.  It  was 
with  that  system,  in  the  year  1836,  that  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis  was  dealing.  It 
was  the  evils  of  that  system,  productive  of  secret  societies,  and  productive  of  dis¬ 
content,  that  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis  was  combating.  It  was  not  till  1838,  two 
years  after  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis  published  his  book,  that  the  tithe  was  com¬ 
muted  into  a  rentcharge  upon  the  land;  and  then,  my  Lord,  we  have  again  the 
authority  of  M!r.  Lecky  as  to  the  effect  of  that  removal.  His  views  are  expressed  at 
volume  6,  page  411 : — 

“The  collection  of  tithes,  or  the  method  rather  than  the  amount,  was 
«  *  detested  both  by  the  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  exceedingly 
“  ‘unpopular  among  the  smaller  landed  gentry.’  *  *  ‘Its  ineqaulities 

“  ‘  and  injustices  were  too  glaring  for  any  plausible  defence,  and  the  language  of 

“  ‘  Pitt  seems  to  show  that  England  would  have  placed  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
“  ‘  redress.’  *****  The  Irish  Church,  when  it  was  supported  by  tithes, 
“  ‘  was  the  most  unpopular  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Europe,  and  it  kept  the 
“  ‘  country  in  a  condition  verging  on  civil  war.  After  the  commutation  of  tithes 
‘  nearly  all  active  hostility  to  it  disappeared.  The  Church  question  speedily 
«  ‘  became  indifferent  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people :  the  Protestant  clergy 

“  ‘  were  a  beneficent  and  usually  a  popular  element  in  Irish  society,  and  the 

“  *  measure  which  finally  disendowed  them  was  much  more  due  to  the  exigencies 
“  « of  English  party  politics  than  to  any  genuine  pressure  of  Irish  opinion.’  ” 

My  Lord,  with  the  removal  of  tithes,  the  principal  burthen  at  least  which  fell  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  tenant,  the  occupier  of  land,  passed  away.  The  sentiment  on  the 
subject  remained,  but  with  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1869,  the 
grievance  was  entirely  removed.  And  so  it  comes  that  as  I  think  I  have  shown,  in 
respect  first  to  commercial  inequality  or  injustice,  and  secondly  to  religious  disability 
or  to  undue  religious  restraint  or  burthen,  there  had  been  an  entire  sweeping  away  of 
all  cause  of  complaint ;  and  yet  it  was  for  a  fair  portion  of  time  that  my  learned  friend 
dwelt  upon  these  two  grievances  as  the  source  to  which  he  endeavoured  to  trace  and  to 
which  he  promised  to  trace  the  causes  of  discontent  and  crime ;  whilst,  my  Lord,  upon 
investigation  it  seems  that  what  my  friend  was  doing  was  to  present  a  tale  to  you,  a 
tale  artistically  arranged  and  eloquently  expressed,  and  yet  as  Mr.  Lecky  has  lately 
said,  it  was  a  tale  of  the  dead,  a  tale  of  the  deeds  of  generations  that  had  passed  away 
with  the  mouldering  of  the  dust. 

My  Lord,  I  hope  I  have  swept  away  these  two  causes,  or  things  likely  to  be  causes 
of  that  class  of  discontent  which  would  lead  to  crime.  I  know  not,  my  Lord,  if  there 
were  any  political  causes  likely  to  produce  discontent.  There  may  have  been  at  the 
time  with  which  we  have  to  deal  some  political  grievances,  fair  questions  for  Parlia^ 
mentary  discussion.  I  can  understand  the  politician  pointing  perhaps  to  a  smaller 
electoral  roll  in  Irish  counties  or  boroughs  than  in  England.  That  resulted  from  the 
character  of  those  who  held  the  land  ;  not  from  the  effect  of  legislation.  There  was 
too  perhaps  a  more  substantial  grievance  in  the  inequality  of  the  municipal  franchise. 
It  did  produce  no  doubt  a  much  smaller  municipal  constituency  in  the  boroughs  of 
Ireland.  But,  my  Lord,  one  has  to  ask  how  far  would  such  federations  affect  the  minds 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  represented,  as  we  shall  see,  for  the  most  part  by 
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a  rural  and  agricultural  population.  I  do  not  know  that  the  small  Irish  landowner,  as 
he  lived  by  day  and  by  night  within  his  wretched  home,  would  be  affected  much  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  fewer  electors  in  an  Irish  county  than  in  a  corresponding  English 
county.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  bring  a  discontent  to  his  mind  that  would 
send  him  out  on  the  hillside  by  night  if  he  were  told  that  there  were  fewer  municipal 
electors  in  Waterford  and  in  Belfast  than  there  were  in  Southampton  or  in  Nottingham 
My  Lord,  those  were  not  the  causes  that  would  move  men  to  the  risk  proceeding  from 
the  commission  of  crime.  It  would  not  move  them  to  a  discontent  with  their  daily  lot. 
Those  who  thought  and  those  who  acted  had  to  place,  as  they  did  place,  on  one  side, 
all  subjects  of  discontent  represented  by  political  considerations.  But,  my  Lords,  it  is 
true  that  the  third  cause  of  discontent  to  which  my  learned  friend  referred  remained,  the 
relative  positions  of  landlord  and  tenant,  producing  a  condition  amongst  many  men, 
which  is  said  (and  to  some  extent  I  am  not  about  to  controvert  the  saying)  to  have 
produced  a  wretched  condition  of  the  Irish  tenant,  and  especially  of  the  small  holder. 
That  was  existent,  and  had  to  be  dealt  with.  I  should  describe  that  subject  and  that 
cause  as  being  of  a  social  rather  than  of  a  political  character.  It  affected  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  of  Ireland.  It  was  no  matter  of  sentiment.  It  was  nothing 
connected  with  the  past.  It  affected  every  man  as  he  went  forth,  or  entered  into  his 
house.  It  was  brought  literally  home  to  him  in  a  form  that  would  cause  him  to  be 
moved,  and  deeply  moved,  by  any  suggestion  for  the  amelioration  of  his  condition. 

My  Lord,  I  am  not  about  to  defend  in  its  entirety  the  system  that  existed,  that 
system  which  regulated  the  relative  position  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Something  at 
least  had  been  done  in  the  year  1870  to  benefit  the  tenant  and  to  place  him  in  a  better 
relative  position  than  he  had  occupied  towards  his  landlord.  My  Lord,  I  have 
accepted  that  which  has  fallen  from  you.  I  am  not  about,  in  detail,  to  discuss  this 
system.  But  it  is  necessary  in  relation  to  matter  I  have  to  refer  to,  directly  bearing 
upon  these  issues,  to  remind  your  Lordship  that  the  legislation  of  1870,  the  Land  Act 
of  that  year,  had  materially  benefited  the  tenant.  Except  for  non-payment  of  rent 
he  could  not  be  arbitrarily  ejected  or  evicted  without  compensation  paid  to  him,  and 
although  subsequent  legislation  has  admitted  that  that  was  not  a  full  measure  of 
redress  of  the  grievance  of  the  tenant,  yet  it  did  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  that 
he  had  previously  occupied.  I  do  not  defend  the  system  that  had  existed  before  1881 
in  its  entirety,  because  Parliament,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  Parliament  in  its  full  measure,  has  admitted  by  the  legislation  of  that  year  that 
there  were  grievances  that  required  to  be  redressed,  and  assuming,  as  we  do  assume, 
that  Parliament  has  acted  within  its  wisdom  in  passing  the  measure  of  1881,  there  is 
an  admission  of  the  highest  record,  an  admission  upon  the  Statute  Book  of  this  country 
that  there  were  grievances  which  required  to  be  redressed. 

My  Lord,  it  is  part  of  the  argument  I  am  endeavouring  to  submit  to  you,  that  there 
were  practical  grievances,  which,  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Irish  tenant,, 
had  settled  deeply  in  his  spirit  and  in  his  mind,  and  it  was  from  that  fountain  that 
those  who  were  seeking  to  produce  unsettlement  in  Ireland  knew  they  could  procure 
the  most  copious  measure  of  assistance  in  their  work.  But  whilst  I  say  I  am  not 
about  to  defend  the  system,  or  to  defend  individual  landlords,  it  is  I  think,  my  Lord, 
due  to  those  who  have  been  attacked,  both  under  the  auspices  of  the  Land  League 
practically  attacked ;  those  who  were  sought  to  be  banished  from  Ireland ;  those  too 
who  have  been  attacked  here,  it  is  but  due  to  them  to  say  that  they  have  received  a 
full  measure  of  condemnation,  and  of  late  at  least  there  has  seldom  been  I  think  justice 
meted  out  to  them. 

My  Lord,  it  would  be  almost  historical  if  I  remind  you  that  in  the  report  of  the 
Bessborough  Commission  there  are  words  of  commendation  of  the  Irish  landlords  as  a 
class.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  refer  to  it  except  as  matter  of  history,  but  I  know 
this :  that  the  statesman  who  introduced  the  Land  Bill  of  1881  did  not  base  the 
necessity  of  that  measure  upon  the  ill  deeds  of  the  landlords,  but  offered  them  an 
acquittal  from  conduct  that  deserved  condemnation. 

My  Lord,  perhaps  you  will  let  me  read  to  you  the  words  again  of  Mr.  Lecky  where 
he  says  (vol.  4,  page  315)  : — 

“  It  is  essential  indeed  in  considering  the  economical  condition  of  Ireland 
“  in  the  last  century  to  bear  steadily  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  land- 
“  owner  and  the  middleman,  and  to  remember  that  the  latter,  with  whom  alone 
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“  the  cottier  came  in  much  contact  was  constantly  spoken  of  as  the  landlord 
<(*****«*!  eta  not  think  that  the  charge  of  exacting  exorbitant 
“  or  oppressive  rents  can  be  sustained  against  the  Irish  landowners  of  the  18th 

“  century  considered  as  a  class.  _  . 

“  The  faults  of  Irish  landowners  have  indeed  at  most  periods  of  Irish  history 
“  been  much  more  faults  of  negligence  than  of  oppression. 

“  Leases  sometimes  forever,  more  often  for  lives  extending  over  40,  50,  60,  or 
“  even  70  years  were  general.” 

Arthur  Young  (your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  he  was  one  of  those  of  whom  Sir 
Charles  Russell  spoke  with  praise)  who  describes  this  system,  significantly  observes 

that — 

“  If  long  leases  at  low  rent  and  profit  incomes  given,  would  have  improved  it, 

“  Ireland  had  long  ago  been  a  garden.” 

Then  he  proceeds  to  say  that  when  long  leases  fell  in,  those  who  obtained  possession 
of  the  interest  pressed  heavily  upon  the  tenant. 

My  Lords,  I  read  from  Lecky  in  disjointed  sentences,  not  in  consecutive  sentences ; 
but  on  pp.  315  and  317  are  his  views  as  to  the  faults  that  rested  upon  the  Irish  land¬ 
lords.  But  as  I  say,  if,  as  I  think,  a  word  of  praise  and  a  word  of  defence  is  due  to 
them  and  many  of  them,  it  is  not  controverted  by  me,  and  it  is  not  wished  to  be  con¬ 
troverted  by  those  who  act  with  me  that  there  was  at  the  time  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  Irish  tenant  that  he  had  a  grievance,  which  I  term  a  social 
grievance,  and  to  that  any  agitator  could  appeal  and  appeal  with  confidence  as  a 
moving  power  in  the  action  of  the  Irish  tenant. 

My  Lords,  I  think,  therefore,  again  in  respect  to  this  question  of  landlord  and 
tenant  the  past  has  been  made  by  my  learned  friend  in  undue  degree  to  apply  to  the 
present.  He  has  taken  partly  from  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis ;  he  has  taken  partly 
from  Lecky  when  dealing  with  past  times ;  he  has  taken  from  an  authority  which  I 
cannot  trace  too,  arguments  which,  submitted  to  your  Lordships,  amount  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  at  the  time  when  we  enter  upon  this  inquiry  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
tenant  was  one  that  of  its  own  motion,  of  its  own  action,  naturally  produced, 
inherently  produced,  the  discontent  and  therefore  the  crime,  the  source  of  which  we 
are  now  seeking  to  arrive  at. 

My  Lords,  I  say  so,  because  in  his  speech  at  page  3,660  my  learned  friend  Sir 
Charles  Russell  says  : — 

“  The  result  has  been  that  the  Irish  tenant  has  been,  broadly  speaking  (I  am 
“  now,  of  course,  merely  speaking  of  the  smaller  class  of  farmers  who  most  need 
“  protection)  reduced  in  his  surroundings  of  house,  of  clothing,  of  food,  to  a 
“  sordid  condition,  to  a  condition  described,  and  truly  described  as  the  worst 
“  clad,  worst  fed,  and  worst  housed  population  on  the  face  of  the  civilised 
“  globe.” 

Well,  my  Lord,  I  will  read  another  portion  of  his  speech.  I  think  by  a  misprint,  my 
friend  repeats  those  words,  referring  them  to  Lord  Palmerston.  I  am  speaking 
entirely  from  memory ;  I  have  not  devoted  time  to  vouch  my  recollection ;  but  I  think 
those  were  the  words  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  who,  therefore,  must  have  spoken  them  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  as  to  the  recent  authority  of  Waite,  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  a  misprint  of  any  kind  there,  but  the  industry  of  one  of  my  friends  has  discovered 
that  in  the  year  1763  Mr.  Waite  was  assistant  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and,  scarcely  supposing  my  friend  meant  to  quote  that  official  as  a  recent 
authority,  you  must  take  the  description,  which,  as  I  say,  my  memory  suggests  to  me 
was  given  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  applying  to  a  period  of  100  years 
and  more  ago. 

My  Lord,  it  is  part  of  my  case  (and  the  proposition  of  my  friend  I  do  not  differ 
from ;  I  agree  with  it),  that  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasant  or  small  tenant  was  not 
such  as  would  bring  content  and  satisfaction  to  his  mind.  Still,  I  protest  against  the 
view  that  was  presented  to  you,  viz.,  that  the  condition  of  things  which  had  existed  in 
Ireland  in  time  gone  by — a  condition  of  things  to  be  regretted  and  to  be  reprehended — 
existed  in  its  intensity  down  to  the  present  time,  so  as  to  be  a  self-acting  cause  of 
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crime.  I  think,  if  I  may  say  so  respectfully  of  my  friend’s  argument,  the  fault  he  has 
made  has  been  in  dealing  too  much  in  historical  research.  He  confused  the  past  with 
the  present ;  and  whilst  he  had  many  quotations  to  give  to  your  Lordship  from  Leckv 
and  from  others  as  to  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  past  times,  may  I  ask  your  Lordships 
to  consider  how  much  of  those  hours  that  my  friend  so  usefully  (and  I  mean  it 
unanectedly)  occupied  when  addressing  your  Lordships  was  occupied  with  dealing  with 
the  important  period  of  Irish  history,  the  period  that  existed  between  the  year  1846 
and  the  year  18/9  ?  My  Lord,  I  have  perused  more  than. once  my  friend’s  argument, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  discover  that  period  is  a  blank.  With  the  exception  of  dealing1 
with  Deasy’s  Act  in  1860,  and  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  history  has  no  charm  for  my 
learned  friend  when  dealing  with  a  period  subsequent  to  1846. 

My  Lord,  the  real  truth  is  that  history  to  be  of  any  service  to  your  Lordships  in  this 
case  must  not  be  confined  merely  to  the  echoes  of  the  past.  It  must  deal  with  the 
facts  and  the  incidents  of  a  time  that  shall  not  be  too  remote,  but  shall  be  sufficiently 
approximate  to  produce  effect,  and  to  be  the  source  of  the  results  into  which  inquiry 
has  to  be  made.  I  am  not  about  to  deal  at  length  with  the  mere  crisis — with  the 
grievous  affliction  that  fell  upon  Ireland— I  mean  the  famine  of  1846  and  1847,  the 
intensity  of  which  has  now  become  matter  of  history.  Death,  absolute  starvation,  of 
strong  men  as  well  as  women  and  children,  was  a  thing  daily  and  hourly  to  be  told. 
It  was  a  crisis  such  as  probably  in  Europern  countries  has  never  been  exceeded,  but  for 
good  cr  for  evil  it  was  a  crisis,  and  a  new  order  of  things  sprang  up  in  Ireland.  In 
that  work  my  friend  has  referred  to  Dr.  Grimshaw’s  report,  page  323,  this  matter  is 
referred  to.  I  quote  this  book  with  confidence,  because  my  learned  friend'  in  his 
speech  at  page  3,674  accepts  Dr.  Grimshaw  as  a  reliable  authority,  as  an  authority 
that  your  Lordship  may  pay  full  heed  to,  and  at  page  323  Dr.  Grimshaw  says : — 

“  The  broad  fact  appears  to  me  to  be  that  the  Irish  crisis  of  1846-47  caused 
a  complete  social  revolution  in  this  country — so  complete  that  every  important 
existing  institution  may  be  considered  to  have  had  a  new  birth  or  development 
“  after  that  great  crisis.”  r 

My  Lord,  I  am  sure  there  is  good  reason  for  my  friend’s  line  of  argument,  and 
I  believe  that  that  fact  will  commend  itself  to  your  Lordship’s  judgment,  not  only 
upon  that  authority,  but  upon  general  knowledge.  It  seems  strange,  I  say,  that  my 
friend  s  argument  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland  should  be  founded  again  within  tbe  area  of 
Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis’s  work  upon  a  state  of  things  pre-existent  to  the  great  crisis 
that  is  there  referred  to,  and  that  none  of  the  period  of  time  at  my  learned  friend’s 
disposal  is  given  to  deal  with  the  social  condition  of  Ireland  after  the  crisis  of  1846 
and  1847.  It  may  be  said  that  such  a  crisis  may  have  produced  either  improvement, 
or  it  may  have  produced  a  falling  back  in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people.  It 
is  a  happy  thought  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Ireland  and  of 
its  people,  that  the  effect  of  that  crisis  was  one  essentially  of  good,  essentially  of 
improvement.  My  Lord,  in  the  first  place,  again  referring  to  Dr.  Grimshaw,  at  page  361 
he  says —  r  ° 

“  Possibly  we  might  have  advanced  faster  than  we  have  done ;  but  when  we 
“  consider  the  mighty  collapse  that  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  past 
“  half  century,  which  began  in  the  days  of  the  great  famine  of  1846,  ’47,  and 
’48,  it  may  be  that  Ireland  has  advanced  moro  rapidly  and  recovered  from  the 
condition  of  almost  total  wreck,  more  completely  than  any  other  country  would 
“  have  done,  or  ever  has  done.” 

My  Lord,  that  is  the  authority  of  Dr.  Grimshaw,  but  the  progress  that  Ireland  has 
made  rests  not  only  on  the  mere  opinion  of  a  writer.  It  will  rest  upon  the  natural 
proof  resulting  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  distress  of  1846  and 
1847,  and  then  see  how  they  may  have  been  removed.  And  happily  it  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  material  proof,  the  proof  of  actual  and  material  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  the  different  conditions  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  If  we  trace  tbe  cause  of  the 
great  suffering  in  Ireland  that  existed  prior  to  1846,  and  certainly  was  developed  by  the  bad 
harvests  of  1846,  1847,  and  1848,  we  shall  learn  something  of  what  would  be  likely  to 
produce  the  discontent,  the  source  of  which  we  are  now  in  search  of.  My  Lords  the 
two  great  causes  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  tenant  holder,  and  as  my  learned  friend  dealt 
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with  that  class  as  he  said  generally,  referring  to  the  small  tenant  holder,  I  am. 
employing  the  term  in  the  same  sense,  the  two  great  causes  producing  that  sad  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Irish  peasant  in  1846  and  1847  were  to  be  found  in  over-population,  and 
in  the  economic  condition,  partly  the  natural,  I  should  say,  and  partly  the  economic 
condition  of  the  soil.  We  have  it  upon  high  authority  upon  this  subject,  the 
authority  of  Malthus,  that  during  the  eighteenth  century  the  population  of  Ire¬ 
land  increased  with  greater  speed,  and  at  a  higher  rate  of  increase,  than  any 
known  increase  of  population  in  Europe;  such  increase  resulting  from  early 
marriage,  and  at  that  time  the  great  absence  of  emigration,  of  course,  produced  a 
population,  and  a  population  demanded  some  means  of  sustenance,  and  demanded 
of  course  the  existence  of  a  home.  We  know  that  certainly  during  the  period  of  the 
18th  century,  and  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  whilst,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
just  mentioned,  there  was  a  great  demand  for  increased  basis  of  sustenance,  and  on 
account  of  the  growth  of  population,  there  was,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  a  greater  home 
demand,  this  demand  for  covering  or  for  homes,  and  while  the  demand  became 
greater,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  up  to  a  certain  time,  the  supply  to  meet  the  demand 
instead  of  increasing  had  been  diminishing.  My  Lord,  speaking  very  generally,  we 
know  that  in  1841  the  population  of  Ireland  was.  upwards  of  eight  millions.  I  think 
8,145,000  represented  the  population  of  Ireland  in  1341.  The  commerce  of  Ireland, 
the  industries  of  Ireland  had  fallen  away,  and  the  increase  of  population  found  no 
relief  in  that  which  affords  relief  in  many  countries,  namely,  the  centralisation  of  an 
increasing  population  in  certain  districts  where  industries  abound.  Emigration  up  to 
a  certain  time,  a  comparatively  recent  time,  did  nothing  to  meet  this  ever  increasing 
demand.  And  so  it  was  that  this  population  so  growing,  had  to  find  the  increased 
necessity  of  support  in  one  direction  only,  and  that  was  still  the  land. 

Well,  my  Lord,  now  looking  back,  we  can  see  how  sad  had  been  the  course  that  had 
been  taken  by  legislation,  supposed  to  be  beneficial  legislation,  and  yet,  as  it  must 
have  been  in  relation  to  Ireland, '  producing  sad  results.  Nature  had  made  Ireland, 
with  its  damp  climate,  a  country  ill  adapted  for  the  production  of  any  serial  crop.  It 
was  a  country  where,  in  certain  portions  of  it,  the  warm  and  damp  climate  produced  a 
pasture  land  of  exceeding  richness,  and  if  a  false  inducement  had  not  combatted,  as  it 
were,  with  the  directions  in  which  nature  would  have  led  man,  Ireland  would  have 
remained  as  it  had  been  in  earlier  times,  a  land  where  little  corn  was  grown,  and 
where  pasture  afforded  the  richest  food  for  cattle.  But  in  the  year  1784  (I  think  it 
was)  legislation  stepped  in,  and  that  which  was  known  as  Mr.  Forsters  Corn  Law 
granted  large  bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  corn.  It  imposed  heavy  duties  upon 
importation  into  Ireland.  Of  course,  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  Irish  Parliament 
had  the  power  of  dealing  with  its  internal  affairs.  That  legislation,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  war  prices  existed  in  Ireland,  the  fitting  use  of  the  land  being  pasture, 
caused  that  land  to  be  broken  up,  and  caused  the  land  to  be  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
corn,  and  a  serial  crop  to  which  it  was  never  suited.  Well,  my  Lord,  for  a  time,  of 
course,  on  these  small  holdings  where  corn  was  grown,  each  man  may  have  found  a 
home.  Each  man  may  have  found  to  result  from  that  crop  a  great  gain  to  himself  ; 
but  times  which  some  will  think  happier  times  came  into  existence.  The  wai 

closed  in  1815.  The  high  prices  fell  away.;  This  land  could  not  grow  any  corn 

that  could  be  dealt  with  with  as  a  commodity  at  any  profit,  and  so  under  the  new 
condition  of  things  which  existed  when  this  artificial  system  had  failed  to  have  any 
effect,  when  the  bounty  system  was  repealed,  when  prices  fell  away,  the  result  came  to 
be  that  the  corn  land,  unproductive,  did  not  give  support  to  man,  and  there  was  a 
tendency  of  course  to  return  to  the  larger  pasture  holdings,  when  men  would  be 
swept  away  from  the  possession  of  the  small  holdings  they  had  previously  held.  My 
Lord,  those  were  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  crisis  of  1846,  and  when  there 
came  the  falling  off  in  the  harvest,  especially  in  the  potato  crop,  in  1845,  1846, 

and  1847,  it  found  Ireland  sadly  over  populated,  over-populated  in  relation  to  ihe 

resources  at  its  command  for  the  purpose  of  its  support.  There  is  no  human  being 
who  can  do  other  than  deplore  all  the  suffering  that  took  place,  and  all  those  causes 
which  produced  a  falling  off  of  population,  a  population  that  if  not  decimated,  was 
diminished  by  death  and  starvation  ;  a  population  that  has  been  diminished  to  an 
unnatural  extent  by  emigration ;  I  mean  not  an  unnatural  extent  in  the  condition  of 
Ireland  but  I  mean  in  relation  to  the  wishes  and  the  wills  of  men  who  em  grated. 
Whilst  those  causes  reduced  the  population  of  Ireland  by  three  millions  between  1841 
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and  1881,  yet  as  that  population  diminished  so  there  became  a  greater  amount  of  support 
for  the  men  who  remaindd,  and  the  insufficiency,  be  it  of  food,  be  it  even  of  the  very 
home  to  cover  men,  was  year  by  year  steadily  diminishing,  and  so  the  cause  of  suffering 
and  discontent  grew  less.  My  Lord,  it  is  not  immaterial  to  look  in  relation  to  this 
fact  to  the  figures  that  we  obtain  from  Dr.  Grimshaw  to  show  how  great  had  been  the 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  tenaut  with  whose  conduct  we  are  about 
to  deal. 

My  Lords,  in  the  year  1841  as  I  told  you  the  population  was  8,175,124.  In  1881, 
which  is  an  approximate  census  to  the  time  and  period  and  inclusive  of  the  period  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  the  population  had  fallen  to  5,174,836,  or  a  sad  falling  off  of 
three  million  in  the  population  of  Ireland  in  those  40  years— three-eighths  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  gone.  Dr.  Grimshaw  gives  the  figures  dealing  with  the  rural  population,  a  distinc¬ 
tion  which  of  course  sets  out  the  inhabitants  of  such  cities  as  Dublin,  Belfast,' and  Cork 
He  points  out  in  the  year  1841  there  were  13,464,000  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land  to 
meet  the  demand  of  a  population  of  8,175,000.  The  intervening  years  are  all  told 
by  the  second  table  of  Dr.  Grimshaw,  but  I  will  only  read  the  result.  Whilst  as  I  have 
said  the  population  was  8,175,000,  and  13,464,000  acres  afforded  them  accommodation, 
in  the  year  1881  there  were  15,271,000  acres  under  cultivation  to  meet  the  population 
that  had  diminished  from  8,175,000  to  5,175,000,  and  so  the  result  is  that  whilst  in 
1841  there  had  been  for  each  individual  one  and  eight-tenths  acres,  in  the  year  1881 
there  were  o  o  or  three  and  a  half  acres  for  each  individual.  It  had  been  a  progressive 
increase,  an  increase,  therefore,  which  must  produce  a  greater  amount  of  content,  not 
discontent,  in  the  Irish  tenant.  They  do  decrease  during  the  decades  I  have  referred 
to  from  1841  to  1881  first  1*8,  then  25,  three  acres  in  1861  ;  3-4  acres  in  1871,  and 
the  figure  I  have  given  you  for  1881,  3‘5  acres.  Happily  that  relative  proportion  is 
still  upon  the  increase.  In  the  year  1887  it  amounted  to  3'8  acres. 

I  mention  (and  I  hope  I  shall  have  your  Lordships’,  sanction  for  mentioning)  that, the 
progress  and  improvement  in  the  Irish  tenant  was  a  progress  and  improvement  that 
was  brought  home  to  him.  It  did  not  mean  merely  the  wealth  of  a  few",  and  the  riches 
of  a  country  being  held  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  class.  My  Lords,  we  have  in  Dr. 
Grimshaw’s  report,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  Dr.  Grimshaw  at  page  332,  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Irish  peasant  was  housed.  We  have  a  vivid 
description  placed  before  us  of  the  manner  in  which  these  Irish  tenants  lived,  and  your 
Lordships  will  find  probably  an  increase  of  improvement  and  advance  telling  as  happy 
a  tale  as  was  ever  found  in  a  statistical  report.  My  Lord,  in  the  year  1841,  Dr. 
Grimshaw  tells  us  there  was  a  total  of  1,328,839  inhabited  houses.  Of  these’ only 
40,080  were  what  would  be  termed  first  class  houses.  Out  of  the  1,328,839  you  have 
only  40,080  first  class  houses.  You  have  then  264,184  second  class,  533,297 
third,  and  491,278  of  the  fourth;  and  so,  my  Lord,  out  of  the  1,328,839  there 
were  more  than  a  million  represented  by  the  wretched  hovels  of  the  third  and 
the  fourth  class.  There  were  half  a  million  of  the  fourth-class  houses.  Your 
Lordships  will  understand  what  they  were.  At  page  332  Dr.  Grimshaw  says, 

The  fourth  class  includes  all  single-room  houses,  constituted  of  mud  or  perishable 

material ;  the  third  a  better  class,  with  from  two  to  four  rooms  and  windows  ” ; 
then,  my  Lord,  welcome  to  the  second,  “  a  good  farmhouse  in  the  country 
or  a  small  town  house.”  We  see  now  what  was  represented  in  1841.  I  will  not  occupy 
your  time  by  reading  the  progress  that  was  made.  It  appears  in  the  table  at  page 
3<j2  of  the  interveoing  tables.  But,  my  Lord,  I  say  that  it  is  a  happy  comparison, 
what  existed  in  Ireland  in  1841  and  what  existed  in  Ireland  in  1881.  The  first  class 
houses  had  increased  from  40,080  to  66,727,  no  very  great  increase.  The  second  class 
houses,  that  is  a  good  farmhouse  as  described  by  Dr.  Grimshaw,  had  increased  from 
264,184  to  422,241,  and  then,  my  Lord,  we  come  to  the  bad  class  of  houses,  the  third 
and  the  fourth.  The  third  class  houses  had  decreased  from  533,297  to  384,475.  The 
fourth  class  houses,  that  class  that  must  have  represented  a  blot  upon  the  social  system 
of  any  country,  had  decreased  from  491,278  to  40,665  only.  Amongst  the  said  facts 
mentioned  by  my  learned  friend  in  connexion  with  Irish  history,  and  perhaps  still  more 
amongst  the  sad  facts  eloquently  told  to  you  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  no  reference  has 
been  made  to  such  progress  that  Ireland  had  been  making  in  relation  to  its  sorest  and 
direst  disease.  Who,  my  Lord,  if  they  read  that  half  the  people  of  the  country  or 
nearly  so  lived  with  a  whole  family  in  a  single  room,  with  mud  forming  the  houses 
guch  fuel  as  was  burnt  finding  no  outlet  for  its  smoke,  would  need  to  be  told  that  such 
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a  country  must  have  a  cloud  of  misery  hanging  over  it.  And  such  was  the  country 
that  my  learned  friend  as  I  say,  dealing  with  a  time  which  was  long  gone  by  has  been 
telling  your  Lordshins  of.  Yet  whilst  the  light,  happily  has  cast  away  much  of  this 
clouded  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  now  stands  forth  as  a  bright  record,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  both  the  skilled  advocate  and  the  eloquent  supporter  of  his 
country’s  rights  have  been  willing  not  to  mention  to  your  Lordship  the  happy  progress 

thMy  LOTdl  this  is  not^ political.  This  bears  directly  upon  the  issue  that  is  before  your 
Lor /ship.  I  ask  you  to  recollect  that  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  s.  case  put 
forwardPon  behalf  of  Mr.  Parnell  is  that  when  the  action  we  are  inquiring  into  took 
Diace  Ireland  was  in  such  a  condition  that  a  natural  upheaving  of  men  to  throw  off  the 
misery  of  their  condition  took  place,  and_  no  agitator  s  art  was  required  to  foster  a 
-nlnnt  of  uatural  growth  Is  it  not  material  to  know  that  whilst  you  may  bung  up  the 

as  told  by  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis,  referring  p  a 

Ze  gone  by!  when  there  tyas  a  state,  no  doubt,  of  wretched  misery  and  degradation 
•CJL  in  ireland  that  happily  humanity  has  done  much,  the  progress  of  nations  and 
f  civilisation  has  been  at  work  ;  we  have  in  the  Irish  people  if  not  a  condition  you 
woSd  desRe,  at  least  a  condition  that  has  been  altered  and  changed  in  every  respect 
for  thebetter.  And,  my  Lord,  it  was  in  relation  to  a  nation  and  a  people  so  changing, 
so  benefited  bv  progress,  that  the  old  rules  of  conduct  are  soug-ht  to  be  applied.  It  is 
(L  my  friend  says  on  the  received  authority  of  100  years  ago)  with  the  country  worst 
clad,  worst  fed  of  any  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  that  my  Earned  friend ^  seeks  to  deah 
He  is  dealing  with  a  country  that  existed  before  the  crisis  of  1846  whilst  I  feel  LI  am 
entitled  to  say  that  it  would  be  more  acceptable  to  your  Lordship  if  I  deal  with  it  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  that  time.  That,  I  respectfully  submit  t0 
which  comes  within  the  area  of  the  investigation  being  carried  on  m  this  Court 

My  Lord  I  know  not  whether  you  will  think  it  has  sufficient  beating  upon  t  , 
subject  when,  we  are  considering  the  progress  that  this  country  has  been  making 
to  consider  not  only  the  improved  material  position  of  its  peasantry,  not  only  that  it 
sho/ld  be  shown  to  you  that  they  were  approaching  a  condition,  if  not  having  reached 
it  of  griter  equality  with  the  peasants  of  England.  But  I  say  I  know  not  whether 
you  wdl  thinkqit  of  equal  importance  to  consider  what  progress  they  had  made  m 
matters  that  would  aid  them  in  bringing  independent  judgment  to  bear  upon  all  that 
was  submitted  to  them.  My  Lord,  I  will  only  occupy  your  time  for  one  minute .or 
two  in  pointing  out  to -you  that  the  Ireland  that  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  1879  was  not 
an  Ireland  formed  of  ignorant  and  uninformed  men.  Proof  has  been  given  in  th  s 
Court  enough  of  the  quick  inherent  intelligence  of  the  Irish  peasant.  I  think  no  one 
who  has  been  in  any  way  assisting  in  these  proceedings  but  has  f  ormed  a  judgment,  if  it 
be  a  judgment,  of  comparison  between  men  m  equivalent  classes  m  England  and 
Ireland  favourable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  peasant  class  of  Ireland  who  have  gi 

ZZr  times,  education  bad  not  made  great  way  in  Ireland. 

Poverty  perhaps  had  not  allowed  many  of  them  to  obtain  education  foi  themselves, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  not  hurt  anyone’s  feelings  if  I  say  that  I  am  under  the  nnpie.sion 
that  thePRoman  Catholic  Church  has  never  made  it  its  Pecul“r  ^nty  to  1  g 

education  to  the  masses  of  the  people  whom  it  taught.  Still,  at  any  rate , Jhe  res 
was  that  in  the  year  1841  (I  again  am  quoting  from  Dr.  Gnmshaw)  out  ot  the 
population  of  Ireland  of  8,175,000  only  1,966  000  could  read  and [  write  Uen,  “y 
Lord  there  was  a  class  that  could  read.  The  result  was  that  53  per  cent,  could 
neTther  read  nor  write.  Progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  education  and  so 
1 881  fnstead  of  there  being  53  per  cent,  that  could  neither  read  nor  write  that 
•  per-centage  had  been  reduc  dto  25'per  cent.  The  figures  are  given  in  that  table  m 
full  detad  the  different  details  from  1841  to  1881  of  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write  and  who  could  read  only,  and  the  per-centages  are  worked  out  in  1  elation  to 
the  population.  But  in  the  same  way  that  there  had  been  advance  m  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  people,  so  my  Lord  there  had  been  an  advance  in  that  education 
which  would  enable  them  to  acquire  knowledge.  There  had  been,  as,  of  course, 
evervone  knows  in  those  40  years,  an  immense  advance  in  the  dissemination  of  writings 
anff  ^newspapers  (whether  they  were  for  good  or  for  evil)  were  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  land  in  greater  proportion  than  they  had  been.  And,  my  Lore,  we  can 
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understand  that  this  progress  applied  to  the  quick  intelligence  of  the  Irish  peasant 
would  make  him  a  ready  listener  to  anything  that  would  affect  his  senses,  anythin? 
certainly  that  would  lead  him  to  believe  that  advantage  and  improvement  could  be 
brought  home  to  him.  And  so  it  was  my  Lord  with  an  Ireland  growing  in  prosperity 
With  a  people  growing  m  knowledge  and  in  intelligence,  we  now  approach  that  time 
which  is  the  material  time  for  consideration ;  we  approach  the  period,  undefined  in 
some  respects,  but  which  I  am  going  to  deal  with  for  the  purposes  of  this  enquiry  as 
initiated  in  the  year  1877,  and  I  for  one  moment  ask  your  Lordship  to  cast  a  retrospect 
and  apply  it  to  that  particular  time.  r 

I  am  now  departing  from  retrospect  of  an  historical  character.  I  am  now  calling 
into  being  a  man  desirous  of  affecting  great  results  in  Ireland.  I  will  take  no  abstract 
or  hypothetical  view  of  the  position.  And  affecting  a  more  concrete  position  I  will 
suppose  that  a  man  was  desirous  of  effecting  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain  and  that  in  order  to  do  so  he  was  resolving  in  his  own  mind  what  agencies 
could  be  brought  into  existence,  how  their  work  could  be  carried  into  effect  and 
towards  whom  those  agencies  ought  to  be  applied.  I  hope  the  very  short  review  I 
have  made  of  historical  matters  will  establish  the  fact  that  the  man  so  thinking  and 
so  resolving  would  know  that  political  grievance  no  longer  existed.  He  would  know 
it  would  be  useless  to  tell  any  occupier  of  land  in  Ireland  that  he  was  wanting  in 
opportunity  of  making  the  most  of  his  product  by  commercial  inequality  or  by  com¬ 
mercial  restriction.  It  would  be  useless  even  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  have 
told  any  of  his  flock  that  they  suffered  from  religious  disability,  from  a  grievance  of 
inequality  in  respect  to  laws  effecting  their  religion,  and  so,  my  Lord,  be  the  man 
whoever  he  might,  any  agitator  would  have  known  that  the  only  point  which  he  could 
urge  and  successfully  urge  to  the  attention  of  the  Irish  tenant,  would  be  that  position 
he  occupied  towards  his  landlord,  and  the  only  benefit  by  which  he  could  lure  him 
into  action  could  be  a  benefit  derived  from  an  alteration  of  these  relative  positions 
My  Lords,  I  turn  from  events  before  the  year  1877,  and  now  I  come  to  the  action 
of  a  man  who  has  played  the  most  prominent  part  in  Ireland’s  history  during  the  last 
10  years.  & 


My  Lords,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  in  the  year  1877,  there  was  a 
man  occupying  a  cell  in  Dartmoor  prison.  He  had  occupied  it  for  a  long  period,  for 

some  seven  years,  and  during  that  time  his  mind  had  dwelt — this  is  no  tale  of  mine _ 

his  mind  had  dwelt  upon  those  wrongs  as  he  deemed  them,  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and 
those  thoughts  of  his  had  been  occupied  during  those  dark  dreary  hours  of  imprisonment 
in  Endeavouring  to  resolve  on  the  best  method  of  relieving  those  wrongs. 

My  Lords,  to  that  man  the  Ireland  he  was  dealing  with  must  have  been  the  Ireland 
of  1870.  I  presume  that  his  imprisonment  was  of  such  a  character  that  he  had  been 
shut  out  from  all  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  he  would  have  known  nothing  of  the  legis¬ 
lation,  for  instance  of  1870,  and  he  would  have  seen  nothing  of  the  influence  of  the 
disestablishing  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1869  ;  he  was  brooding  after  the  fashion  of  my 
learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  speech,  upon  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  of  a  time  that 
was  past.  And  this  will  become  a  material  fact,  when  his  mind  was  employed  upon 
the  designing  of  the  means  and  methods  of  altering  the  position  of  Ireland.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  conditions  of  the  class  he  was  about  to  appeal  to,  had  they  flourished  or 
failed,  had  the  harvests  been  beneficient  or  deficient.  All  such  considerations  must  have 
been  a  blank  to  him  ;  he  had  to  deal  with  the  Ireland  he  had  known,  he  had  to  deal 
with  the  grievances  he  had  known,  and  he  was  finding  a  remedy  for  the  state  of  things 
with  which  he  had  been  acquainted. 

My  Lords,  I  need  not  tell  you  the  man  of  whom  I  am  speaking  is  the  Irish¬ 
man  who  has  been  addressing  your  Lordships  with  such  great  eloquence  and 
ability  for  so  many  days.  I  would  not  for  one  moment  take  upon  myself  the 
task  of  dissecting  another  man’s  character,  still  less  would  I  endeavour  to  surmise 
causes  and  reeasos  for  his  actions.  I  prefer  dealing  with  facts.  But  my  Lords,  Mr. 
Michael  Davitt,  according  to  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  is  the  father  of 
the  Land  League,  and  as  we  proceed,  step  by  step,  1  will  show  to  your  Lordships  that  all 
that  has  been  carried  out  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Davitt.  The  first  initial  thought 
and  conception  was  his,  the  original  action  that  brought  men  together  with  a  com¬ 
mon  object  was  all  his,  and  for  a  time  the  government  of  the  Land  League  was  in  his 
hands.  It  is,  therefore,  material  and  most  material  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the  acts 
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of  this  body  in  combination,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  its  actions  as  moved  and 
controlled  by  certain  men,  to  inquire  and  to  ask  who  these  men  are.  In  answering 
that  question,  if  one  answers  it  rightly,  one  establishes  the  motives  and  objects  of  a 
man  in  acting  in  the  manner  in  which  action  has  occurred.  Whilst  saying  that  I 
would  abstain  from  dissecting  any  man’s  character,  and  likelihood  of  action  resulting 
from  that  character,  it  is  impossible,  and  it  would  be  false  delicacy  in  dealing  with 
a  figure  so  prominent  in  these  events  as  Michael  Davitt,  if  one  did  not  ask  from  what 
spring  of  action  did  the  organisation  controlled  by  Michael  Davitt  proceed.  ' 

My  Lords,  for  nearly,  for  more  in  fact,  than  twelve,  months,  so  far  as  it  is  occupied 
by  legal  events,  some  of  us  have  sat  in  close  contact  with  Michael  Davitt.  Your 
Lordships  have  probably  observed  the  quickness  with  which  he  has  appreciated  the 
ruling  of  your  Lordships  upon  certain  matters.  I  may  say  there  is  not  one  amongst  us, 
not  amongst  any  of  my  learned  friends  who  will  not  feel  that  the  courtesy  and  bearing 
he  has  displayed  towards  us,  the  assistance  he  has  often  rendered  us,  and  also  his  great 
knowledge  of  this  case  will  have  given  us  some  insight  into  that  strange  quickness, 
that  intelligence,  that  instructive  power  which  must  have  made  him  a  paramount 
figure  when  dealing  with  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  must  have  caused  him  to  have  been 
almost  an  irresistible  agent  when  contending  with  men  of  a  different  degree  of  intelligence 
from  that  instinct. 

1  can  only  say  that  I  think  there  are  personally  few  who  have  been  in  contact 
with  Michael  Davitt  who  would  not  feel  it  repugnant  to  their  taste  to  criticise  the 
action  that  he  was  controlling,  and  to  trace  to  him  any  conduct  that  would  impute 
bad  motives,  or  to  erring  judgment ;  but,  my  Lords,  the  facts  of  this  case  stand 
before  you,  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  conduct  must  be  judged  by  you. 

We  know  now,  I  am  dealing  with  simple  patent  facts,  and  we  have  nothing  to  alter, 
and  certainly  in  relation  to  Mr.  Davitt  we  have  nothing  in  hostility  to  him  to 
exaggerate. 

Mr.  Davitt’s  story,  as  he  has  told  it  himself  in  the  witness  box,  and  in  many 
passages  in  the  eloquent  speech  which  he  has  addressed  to  you,  we  know  so  far 
as  it  was  a  life  engaged  in  public  affairs  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian 
conspiracy. 

Mr.  Davitt,  from  his  point  of  view,  addressed  you  lengthily  in  advocacy  of  that 
position.  He  told  you  of  the  wrongs  that  he  thought  needed  redress,  and  then  asked 
you  whether  there  was  not,  at  least  he  appealed  to  you  as  a  tribunal  legally  sitting,  to 
say  whether  there  was  not  some  excuse  for  his  position  as  a  Fenian.  I  will  take  that 
combination  as  it  exists,  and  as  we — I  say  we — I  mean  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen, 
alone  can  deal  with  it.  It  was  a  treasonable  combination,  a  combination  made  against 
the  Government  control  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  it  was  a  combination  made  against 
the  authority  of  the  Queen,  and  against  the  authority  of  the  law  in  this  country,  and 
whether  men  may  find  a  vast  difference  between  the  crime  of  such  a  conspiracy  and 
the  ordinary  crime  of  human  nature,  I  of  course  am  not  for  one  moment  discussing, 
but  I  can  find  no  justification  for  a  man  belonging  to  a  treasonable  combination,  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  upset  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 

My  Lords,  I  suppose  it  may  be  said  that  your  justification  for  treason  is  when  it  is 
successful.  This  combination  was  not  justified  by  the  sympathy  of  tne  Irish  people. 
It  was  a  wretched  development,  a  fiasco  and  nothing  more  in  1867.  It  may  be 
retorted  upon  those  who  have  sympathy  with  the  uprising  of  those  people  such  as  it 
was  in  1868,  that  you  have  no  right  to  engage  in  treason  or  treason-felony  as  a 
remedy,  but  when  you  find  there  is  a  people  rising  up  against  a  government  it  is  a 
usurpation  of  the  right  of  combination  for  murder.  They  ask  when  that  power  is 
successful,  who  are  there  left  to  condemn.  This  Fenian  conspiracy,  which  Mr.  Davitt 
justifies  as  being  according  to  his  view  the  combination  of  a  people  to  redress  its 
wrong,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  results  of  its  numbers,  was  told  off  in  its  miserable 
hundreds  and  thousands  and  frizzled  out  of  existence  in  some  wretched  attempt  at 
outbreak  in  the  year  1867.  Well,  Mr.  Davitt  has  invited  opinion  upon  his  action  and 
upon  his  conduct  in  reference  to  that,  and  both  in  evidence  and  in  speech  has  alluded  to 
it  as  a  proof  of  his  own  character,  to  the  letter  so  often  referred  to  which  I  think  wo 
have  called  the  pen  letter  to  Ferguson,  the  letter  that  was  written  to  a  young  man,  1 
think  in  the  year  1869,  and  which  was  found  upon  him  when  arrested,  tins  man 
Ferguson - 

( The  Attorney- General .)  Forester. 
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( Sir  H.  James.)  A  letter  written  by  Mr.  Davitt,  my  Lords;  that  letter  is  set  out  a 
page  5623.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would  have  wished  to  pass  it  by.  I  prefer 
judging  Mr.  Davitt  as  he  is,  and  as  he  has  appeared  before  you,  than  referring  to  a 
time  that  has  gone  past,  and  I  feel  that  in  reading  that  letter  there  would  be  a 
disposition  in  your  Lordships — at  least  I  would  respectfully  commend  it  to  you  to 
accept  Mr.  Davitt’s  explanation  so  far  as  it  can  be  accepted. 

But,  my  Lords,  this  letter  is  material  when  we  come  as  we  shall  have  to  deal  with 
the  action  of  the  body  within  which  Mr.  Davitt  was  acting.  This  letter  discloses  and 
reveals  the  manner  of  action  of  this  body  belonging  to  which  Mr.  Davitt  justifies.  At 
this  time  this  letter  was  written — whether  the  body  was  called  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  or  the  Fenian  body  it  is  immaterial,  it  was  the  same  body.  Mr.  Davitt 
then  writes  this  letter  : — 

“  I  have  just  returned  from  Dundee,  which  place  I  have  left  all  right.  Your 
“  letter  of  Monday  I  have  just  read.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  account  is 
“  correct.  In  reference  to  the  other  affair,  I  hope  you  won’t  take  any  part  in  it 
“  whatever — I  mean  in  the  carrying  of  it  out.  If  it  is  decided  upon,  and  you 
“  receive  Jem’s,  and  through  him  Fitz’s,  consent,  let  it  be  done  by  all  means ;  but 
“  one  thing  you  must  remember,  and  that  is,  that  you  are  of  too  much  importance 
“  to  our  family  to  be  spared  even  at  the  risk  of  allowing  a  rotten  sheep  to  exist 
“  among  the  flock.  You  must  know  that  if  anything  happened  to  you  the  toil 
“  and  trouble  of  the  last  six  months  will  have  been  almost  in  vain.” 

I  stop  in  reading  that  letter  for  a  moment.  Your  Lordships  are  aware  that 
explanation  has  been  given.  He  gave  his  explanation,  I  think,  fairly  translated. 
That  he  was  writing  to  a  young  man  whom  he  learned  was  improperly  about  to  take 
part  in  the  assassination  of  another ;  that  in  order  to  prevent  him  taking  part  in  that 
that  he  made  it  a  condition  precedent  that  he  should  have  the  consent  of  two  persons 
mentioned  here  in  their  Christian  names,  and  that  then  Mr.  Davitt  intended  writing  to 
those  two  persons  asking  them  to  withhold  their  consent. 

My  Lord,  I  am  not  going  to  cavil  at  Mr.  Davitt’s  explanation.  One  would  be 
happy  if  you  could  come  to  a  conclusion  that  that  explanation  was  a  correct  one.  I 
leave  that  to  your  Lordships,  but  this  forms  the  material  part  of  that  letter.  Mr. 
Davitt  was  contemplating,  according  to  his  own  account,  that  action  should  not  take 
place ;  but  if  it  should  take  place,  it  contemplated  that  if  this  young  man  did  not 
commit  this  assassination,  someone  should — and  whoever  is  employed  “  don’t  let  him 
use  the  pen  ” — that  is  admitted  to  be  a  revolver — “  don’t  let  him  use  the  revolver  we 
“  have  been  selling,  get  another  for  the  purpose — a  common  one.” 

Your  Lordship  will  recollect  the  charge  of  treason -felony  against  Mr.  Davitt  was 
that  he  was  dealing  with  a  man  named  Wilson  in  these  arms  for  importation  into 
Ireland,  and  so  it  turns  out.  Accept  it,  if  your  Lordship  will:  let  it  be  so.  I 
am  glad  to  take  in  relief  of  Mr.  Davitt  the  explanation  that  he  tried  to  prevent  this 
young  man  if  he  would  take  his  advice.  Yet  the  advice  goes  if  this  murder  has 
to  be  done, — if  anyone  has  to  do  it,  do  not  do  it  with  a  weapon  that  will  cause 
detection,  but  commit  the  crime ;  if  anybody  has  been  selling  the  weapons,  commit 
that  murder  with  another  weapon,  so  that  the  detection  of  the  criminal  may 
be  hindered.  When  we  come  to  consider  whether  the  Fenian  body  were  an  assassinat¬ 
ing  society,  this  letter  is  very  material,  and  this  is  why  I  refer  to  it  here  in  con¬ 
templation  of  a  man  whose  own  conception  we  know  is  that  he  is  a  man  of  humanity. 
In  contemplation  of  a  contingency,  he  advocates  the  criminal,  whoever  he  may  be,  taking 
a  course  that  shall  avoid  detection,  but  not  avoid  the  crime  ;  and  I  will  show  you  that 
that  is  his  primary  care.  Let  this  be  said,  and  I  would  say  it  to  the  full  extent, 
Mr.  Davitt,  when  he  wrote  that  letter  was  a  young  man  of  20  years  of  age,  and  had 
scarcely  reached  manhood,  and  whatever  is  to  be  said  in  respect  to  the  writing  of  that 
letter  I  think  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  qualification  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  represents  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  full  power  of  manhood,  but  in  a  time  of  his 
youth ;  still  it  represents  him  active  within  the  political  organisation  and  active  according 
to  the  rules  and  methods  of  that  organisation. 

My  Lords,  as  I  say  this  was  active  within  the  body  according  to  the  method  and 
order  which  composed  the  Fenian  organisation,  and  I  am  going  to  deal  with  that  after¬ 
wards.  My  friend  reminds  me  of  the  tone  of  the  letter,  in  another  regard  which  I  will 
allude  to  presently  when  I  have  to  deal  with  the  intentions  and  the  conduct  of  the 
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Fenian  body.  If  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  that  letter  again  I  was  dealing 
with  Mr.  Davitt  for  the  moment  when  Mr.  Davitt  was  in  prison  in  the  year  1870. 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  sufferings 
in  his  early  life.  No  one  will  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  such  a  tale  as  told  by 
Mr.  Davitt  now  exacts  the  sympathy  of  all  right-thinking  men.  I  daresay  all  that  he 
has  said  about  the  eviction  of  those  who  were  dear  to  him  is  true.  But,  my  Lord,  thi3 
letter,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  particularly  refer  to  it,  shows  whatever  his  early 
life  has  been,  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  manhood  he  engaged  in  treasonable  conspiracy 
and  he  had  engaged  in  those  practices  pointed  at  in  that  letter. 

My  Lords,  so  it  was  that  with  these  thoughts  in  his  mind  he  went  into  the  life  which 
he  led  for  seven  years  in  Dartmoor  Prison.  And  what  did  those  seven  years  produce 
in  him  ?  He  dwelt  upon  these  wrongs  which  he  and  those  who  belonged  to  him  had 
sustained.  As  he  used  to  dwell  upon  these  wrongs — I  hope  that  they  were  fancied 
wrongs — from  which  he  thought  his  country  suffered,  and  during  these  seven  years  of 
darkness,  with  life  shut  out  from  him,  he  had  none  of  the  distractions  that  life  of 
business  or  occupation  would  have  brought  him.  He  had  none  of  the  softening 
influences  of  a  home  life  to  cause  him  to  think  with  lessened  anger  either  of  his  own 
individual  wrongs,  or  the  grievances  of  his  country.  My  Lords,  this  is  a  tale  that  he 
himself  tells  that  it  solaced  his  mind  during  the  seven  years  of  imprisonment  so  to 
think  over  the  past  means  of  redressing  these  grievances  of  which  he  spoke,  and  that 
he  had  thought  over  and  over  again  how  he  could  arrive  at  a  certain  end. 

My  Lords,  I  ask  your  attention  to  two  aspects  of  the  propositions  that  have  been 
placed  before  you.  My  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  says  that  the  formation 
of  the  Land  League  in  1879,  the  action  of  the  Land  League  and  the  action  of  the 
Irish  peasants  after  the  formation  of  that  League,  were  all  the  outcome,  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  condition  of  those  peasants,  and  that  it  grew  even  as  unplanted  and 
even  untended  seed  will  grow  merely  by  the  throwing  of  the  seed  upon  the  earth,  and 
then  will  come  forth  the  discontent  and  crime  that  naturally  fall  from  it.  My  Lords, 
you  will  recollect  too  that  that  view,  presented  with  great  force  by  my  friend, 
was  the  view  that  Archbishop  Walsh,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  clergy,  took 
when  he  said  they  had  a  Tenants’  Defence  Association  springing  up  in  consequence  of 
the  distress  of  1879.  That  was  a  beneficient  society  which  could  receive  the  blessing 
and  was  a  welcome  aid  of  the  Irish  clergy,  that  being  the  view,  and  that  being  the 
aspect  presented  of  the  benefits  from  one  side,  what  is  the  source  from  which  all  these 
benefits  have  come  ?  They  have  come,  as  I  will  trace  the  action  of  these  circum¬ 
stances,  step  by  step — they  have  come  from  the  design  and  thought  of  Michael  Davitt 
as  he  lay  in  that  cell  in  the  year  1879  and  the  preceding  years.  The  current  cannot 
run  backwards — you  cannot  make  the  distress  of  1879  affect  the  design  of  Michael 
Davitt  in  1877— —  the  design  was  complete,  it  was  resolved  upon :  and  strange  as  it 
may  appear  that  humble  peasant  mind  so  lying  as  a  prisoner  in  Dartmoor,  could  move 
a  people  into  action  and  could  produce  political  events  which  will  disclose  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  Michael  Davitt  over  the  circumstances  we  are  inquiring  into.  To  him  we 
must  look  as  the  fountain  and  origin  of  all  this  action,  be  it  for  good  or  be  it  for  evil. 
If  this  be  so  one  has  to  ask  now  what  was  the  design  that  Michael  Davitt  determined 
upon  ?  What  was  the  course  of  action  that  to  his  mind  came  as  being  the  likely  action 
to  produce  the  results  that  he  sought  to  attain  ?  ask  that  question,  and  there  comes 
this  one  question  to  be  answered,  what  did  Michael  Davitt  seek?  I  have  nothing  to 
say  now  in  criticism  of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  when  he  says  boldly  to  your  Lordship’s,  as 
he  has  always  said  from  first  to  last,  that  he  has  not  had  in  view  any  assistance  to 
the  Irish  tenant,  except  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

He  has  had  an  object  which  to  him  was  broad,  and  a  great  object  in  view ;  he  has 
sought  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain.  My  Lords,  Mr.  Michael  Dav4tt 
would  be  ashamed  to  say  that  he  had  any  other  object  in  final  view.  What  were  the  steps 
that  would  lead  to  the  goal,  of  course  my  Lord,  will  present  different  considerations, 
but  the  goal  to  be  reached,  the  final  result  of  all  the  labour  was  according  to  Mr.  Davit's 
often  expressed  views,  I  will  show  was  the  independence  for  which  the  Fenians  had 
fought,  or  would  have  fought  by  open  force,  and  which  Mr.  Davitt  was  endeavouring 
to  reach  and  attain  by  what  has  been  termed  in  this  inquiry  constitutional  means. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  am  still  asking  you  to  deal,  and  let  us  fashion  to  ourselves  in 
thought,  what  Mr.  Michael  Davitt’s  thoughts  must  have  been.  We  need  not  speculate 
on  the  matter  because  he  has  told  us  what  they  were  ;  but  we  can  also  speculate  in 
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order  to  detail  what  he  must  have  resolved  upon.  Mr.  Davitt  must  have  known  that 
his  object  beino-  a  political  one,  and  not  a  social  one,  one  of  assistance  to  a  suffenng 
class,  he  must  have  known  that  being  a  political  object  he  must  conduct  any  agitation 
that  was  entered  upon  in  support  of  that  object  by  political  means. 

If  my  Lord,  he  had  dealt  with  the  redress  of  grievances,  if  he  had  dealt  with,  say, 
for  instance,  the  relief  of  a  suffering  tenant,  of  a  tenant  that  was  oppressed  by  much 
rent  that  would  have  been  simply  a  localisation  of  action,  you  would,  of  course,  have 
had  good  landlords,  and  you  would  have  had  bad  landlords  ;  you  would  have  had  tenants 
that  were  lh-htly  burdened,  and  tenants  who  were  oppressed  by  their  burden,  and  it  in 
detail  you  had  said  let  us  redress  the  grievances,  it  would  have  been  simply  an  attack 
upon  the  bad  landlord,  simply  an  action  by  an  oppressed  tenant,  and  not  one  by  the 
lightly  burdened  tenant,  and  you  would  have  had  an  action  of  these  individuals  accord¬ 
ing  to  locality— you  would  have  had,  no  doubt,  an  attack  upon  the  bad  landlord,  and 
you  would  have  had  arrangements  and  concessions  made  ;  you  would  have  had  grievances 
redressed  in  localities ;  you  would  at  the  best,  according  to  the  pressure  of  Mr  Davitt  s 
action  had  local  outbreak  or  local  attack,  and  therefore  it  was  now  for  the  first  time 
departing  from  the  old  habits  of  redressing  grievances  existing  m  different  localities— 
departing  from  the  old  habit  of  things  which  had  caused  the  Ribbonmen  of  Westmeath  to 
come  into  existence  to  spread  over  the  locality  here  and  there  for  the  purpose  of  redressing 
particular  and  local  differences.  Passing  from  the  time  when,  according  to  that  well 
used  book  of  Sir  Cornwall  Lewis,  in  1826  and  1828  secret  societies  sprang  up  in  different 
counties,  making  an  effort  to  deal  with  real  grievances,  seeking  to  obtain  redress  here, 
there  and  everywhere  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Davitt’s  object  being  none  of  the  redress  of 
grievances,  except  as  the  means  to  an  end— he  sought  m  order  to  obtain  political 
results,  political  centralisation  ;  and  the  reason  of  it  was  that  that  centralisation  should 
have  control  over  locality,  and  should  lay  down  fixed  and  firm  rules  for  the  action  of 
men  •  that  you  should  tell  the  man  who  had  a  grievance  to  redress  and  the  man  who 
had  no  Grievance  to  redress— you  shall  act  in  the  same  way,  and  be  governed  by  the 
same  rule  of  action.  And  so  it  was  in  order  to  obtain  a  central  power  that  should 
enable  men,  when  they  will,  to  settle  action,  and  when  they  will  to  have  control,  com¬ 
plete  and  entire,  over  every  man’s  individual  action.  I  his  man,  whose  conduct,  and 
io  whose  conception  I  now,  in  dealing  with  the  course  he  took  in  the  founding  of  this 
scheme,  I  wish  to  pay  every  attribute ;  he  knew  that  the  mere  redress  of  persona  01 
individual  grievance  would  do  little  or  nothing  to  affect  the  great  political  result  that 
he  regarded,  namely,  the  separation  of  Ireland  ;  and  I  will  show  to  you  he  designed  a 
method  of  appealing  to  the  interests  of  men  to  bring  them  under  a  certain  fixed  rule  of 
general  combination,  and  then,  having  them  at  the  command  of  politicians  he  is  able 
to  use  the  man  whose  grievance  is  a  social  one,  some  not  affected  by  political  con¬ 
Mv  Lords,  I  think  we  must  also  give  Mr.  Davitt  credit  for  some  originality.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  year  1848  Mr.  Fenton  Lawlor  had  published  in  a  newspaper  called  the 
“  Felon”  some  suggestions  in  favour  of  a  movement  which  Mr.  Davitt  himself  accepts 
as  identical,  or  nearly  identical  with  that  movement,  which  Mr.  Davitt  afterwards 
submitted  to  those  who  sympathised  with  him  in  Ireland  and  m  America.  Bu  r. 
Davitt  says  that  he  was  not  aware  of  Mr.  Fenton  Lawlor  s  publication  m  the  year 
■  1879  and  I  assure  your  Lordships  1  accept  Mr.  Davitt’s  statement  in  that  respect,  as 
I  shall  in  many  others  that  follow.  Therefore  it  is  to  him  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking,  that  the  originality  of  this  movement  is  to  be  ascribed.  Of  course  a  move- 
ment  such  as  this,  which  has  had  such  great  effects,  modelled  from  one  man  s  thoughts, 
under  circumstances  that  we  know  affected  Mr.  Davitt  in  prison,  certainly  must 
represent  the  action  of  a  mind  of  great  strength,  and  as  I  have  said,  of  great 

0n|ly  Lord,  when  we  work  it  out,  it  however  was  dealing  with  very  natural  causes  and 
very  natural  results.  Mr.  Davitt,  according  to  his  own  statement,  knew  as  well,  perhaps 
almost  better,  than  any  one,  what  would  affect  the  mind  of  an  Irish  peasant,  lie  has 
made  it,  and  I  think  rightly  made  it,  almost  his  boast,  standing  as  he  does  to-day 
seeking  to  move  your  Lordship’s  judgment,  and  having  gr^at  influence  with  the  Irish 
people  as  an  Irish  peasant  in  his  birth  and  origin.  And  my  Lord,  as  one  of  them,  he 
Knew  as  I  have  been  pointing  out,  political  argument  and  political  topics  would  tall 
dead  upon  those  men’s  ears;  but  he  knows  too,  that  without  using  the  term  that  he 
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could  appeal  to  their  cupidity,  some  one  has  used  that  term,  or  to  the  baser  motive  of 
action  in  men’s  lives,  he  could  bring  home  to  them  the  necessity  of  action  if  he  could 
tell  them  that  they  would  earn  the  name  of  patriot,  that  they  would  be  effecting  great 
alteration  in  their  country’s  position,  and  at  the  same  time  tell  them  that  they  would 
be  relieved  from  the  payment  of  the  money  they  had  promised  and  contracted  to  pay. 

My  Lord,  I  am  afraid  as  we  work  this  case  out  we  shall  find  that  Mr.  Davitt  knew 
that  it  was  useless  to  appeal  to  this  class  alone.  He  knew  that  to  appeal  moderately 
to  the  peasant  as  described  by  my  friend,  half  fed,  as  I  shall  show,  and  as  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris  describes  them  inert  and  dead,  and  unlikely  to  be  moved  by  appeal,  it  would  be 
useless  unless  he  could  combine  them  in  action  with  men  of  physical  strength,  men  of 
strong  will,  and  men  of  power  of  action.  And,  my  Lord,  I  think  we  shall  see  that 
the  alliance  that  he  designed,  and  that  the  alliance  he  did  carry  out,  was  an  alliance 
between  tenants  who  were  seeking  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  rent  they  had  contracted 
to  pay  and  Fenians  who  were  willing  to  hide  only  for  the  time.  And  so  it  was  that 
Mr  Davitt  waited  in  expectation  and  hope  the  19th  day  of  December  1877,  when  he 
came  forth  from  his  prison,  and  as  I  have  said  he  could  have  known  nothing  of  the 
condition  of  Ireland  at  that  time,  about  an  Ireland  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  a 
prosperous  Ireland,  an  Ireland  that  was  comparatively  prosperous  in  its  late  seasons, 
and  prosperous  in  its  political  condition ;  about  a  peasantry  that  were  growing  day  by 
day  more  contented;  who  had  less  cause  for  discontent  m  their  lot  every 
hour.  Mr.  Davitt,  as  he  came  from  his  prison,  went  forth,  and  to  them  he  made  the 
appeal  that  he  afterwards  made  more  in  detail  to  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  people.  I 
would  venfy,  my  Lords,  if  necessary,  Mr.  Davitt’s  account  of  his  own  movements  of 
what  took  place.  He  had  been  a  Fenian.  He  had,  as  he  tells  us  afterwards,  in  America,  • 
chano-ed  no  opinion.  He  has  told  us  to-day,  my  Lord,  that  imprisonment  had 
softened  his  views,  his  views,  at  least,  as  to  the  manner  of  action.  I  will  only  take 
Mr.  Davitt’s  words,  and  I  think  he  has  correctly  conveyed  what  he  meant.  If  he 
said  that  he  had  changed  his  views  upon  the  policy,  the  wisdom  of  action,  his  hatred 
of  England  and  English  rule  was  the  same  as  he  explained  to  the  American  people,  he 
has  not  altered  his  political  views.  As  he  thought  before  his  imprisonment  he  thought 
after  his  release.  He  had  been  a  Fenian,  and  he  left  prison  as  a  Fenian,  and  the  first 
act  as  we  know,  when  the  prison  door  was  open,  the  first  act  he  did  was  to  look  about 
for  his  old  associates,  and  of  those  who  remained  there  were  enough  still  to  elect  him 
upon  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood.  Whether  it  was  in  December 
of  1877  or  the  beginning  of  1878,  Mr.  Davitt  shortly  after  his  release  underwent  no 
change  in  the  mode  of  thought  which  he  now  says. had  been  softened  m  puson,  for  he 
still  with  fixed  opinions  rejoined  the  body  he  had  left.  It  may  be  the  suffering  that 
he  had  undergone  had  given  him  claim  upon  that  body ;  he  is  elected  at  once  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Fenian  body.  Pie  says,  and  I  accept  in  all 
these  matters  Mr.  Davitt’s  statement,  that  ho  did  not  attend  the  Supreme  Council  after 
the  month  of  July  1879,  though  he  remained  a  member  of  it  until  his  expulsion  in 
May  1880.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Supreme  Council  and  not  of  the  lenian 
body.  He  was  elected,  according  to  his  evidence,  shortly  after  his  release  from 
Dart  moor  prison ;  he  remained  attending  the  meetings  of  the  body,  and  I  ask  your 
Lordship’s  attention  to  the  date  according  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Davitt  s  statement  until 
July  1879,  his  expulsion  taking  place  10  days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  Rotunda 
meeting  held  the  30th  of  April  1880.  I  see  he  was  not  expelled  till  the  month  of 
May  1880. 

My  Lords,  as  I  see  Mr.  Davitt  is  not  here,  I  would  verify  the  statement  I  have  made. 
You  will  find  it  at  page  5617.  He  is  asked  this  question  at  Question  86,965  : 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  again  have  any  office  between  1877  and  18/9  ? — (-4.)  Les;  I 
“  was  elected  member  of  the  Supreme  Council.  (Q.)  And  continued  to  be  a 
“  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  up  till  the  time  of  your  going  to  America,  as 
“  I  understand?  (A.)  I  ceased  to  attend  after  the  middle  of  1879.  Then  on  the 
“  eve  of  my  departure  from  America  in  1880  I  was  expelled. 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  the  Rotunda  meeting  was  the  30th  April  1880 ;  Mr. 
Davitt  sailed,  I  think  he  sa;d,  fourteen  days  after  that  meeting,  therefore  it  must  have 
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been  in  the  early  part  of  May  1880  when  he  was  expelled.  Then  we  have  it,  my  Lord 
too  on  this  same  page,  question  86,959  : 

“  You  joined  again  when  you  came  out  in  1877  ? — (4.)  Almost  immediately. 
“  ( Q .)  Where  ? — ( A .)  There  was  no  joining  in  the  sense  of  taking  an  oath. 
“  (Q.)  You  attended  at  some  place  ? — (A.)  I  rejoined  here  in  London.  (Q.)  A 
circle  in  London  ? — (A.)  No,  I  was  not  attached  to  any  circle  ^in  London. 
“  ( Q .)  Aou.  simply  attended  a  meeting  ? — (A.)  I  simply  attended  a  meeting;  yes. 

( Q- )  Of  course  I.  R.  B.  body  ? — (A.)  A  circle  in  London.  The  organisation  in 
“  London  had  dwindled  down  to  little  or  nothing  at  that  time.  ( Q .)  Did  you 
“  again  have  any  office  between  1877  and  1879? — (A.)  Yes;  I  was  elected 
“  member  of  the  Supreme  Council.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  his  expulsion.  Then  it  proceeds  at  question 
86,972— 

.  “  ( Q .)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  apart  from  the  Supreme  Council  you 

“  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  body?  (A.)  I  did,  I  attended  no  meeting  of  the 
“  I.  R.  B.  after  1879.” 

That,  my  Lords,  he  explains  afterwards  is  the  middle  of  1879,  which  we  have  given 
as  the  date  of  July  1879.  Then  I  think  there  is  a  further  explanation  as  to  this 
matter.  I  think  that  explains  Mr.  Davitt’s  position  in  respect  to  the  Fenian  body  and 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  after  he  left  his  penal  servitude. 

Now,  my  Lords,  it  may  be  that  what  Mr.  Davitt  has  said  today  that  he  had  changed 
his  views  as  to ‘the  desirability  of  obtaining  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain.  I  do  not  so  read  it.  In  the  first  place  the  joining  the  Fenian  body  shows  the 
contrary,  but  I  have  Mr.  Davitt’s  express  statement  upon  this  matter.  At  page  5644 
we  have  an  account  given  by  Mr.  Davitt.  This  is  a  newspaper  interviewer,  and  it 
appears  to  be  in  that  newspaper — I  think,  my  Lords,  it  is  in  the  year  1883  or  1884,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  not  very  material  as  to  the  date,  because  Mr.  Davitt,  when  that  which  I 
am  about  to  read  to  your  Lordships  was  read  to  him/ gave  this  answer,  “  I  adopt  every 
word  of  it.”  My  Lords,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly  this  was  in  answer  to  an 
address  that  was  presented  to  him  on  his  arrival  in  New  York  in  1878  which  represents 
Mr.  Davitt’s  first  visit  to  America,  and  in  answer  to  that  address  Mr.  Davitt  stated  what 
his  opinions  were. 

( The  President.)  Page  5644? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  Mr.  Davitt  says  this  correctly  represents  his 
views : — 

“  Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  my  boyish  heart  trilled  with  admiration  for 
“  the  men  who  confronted  Ireland’s  foe,  and  taught  from  the  dock  ana  the  prison 
“  the  undying  principles  of  Irish  nationality.  1  became  an  humble  disciple  of 
“  the  same  and  an  enemy  to  the  enemies  of  my  country.  In  my  riper  years  I 
“  have  adhered  to  the  principles  I  then  imbibed,  and  when  their  profession 
“  entailed  a  like  penalty  to  that  which  Dr.  Luby,  Mr.  Devoy,  General  Bourke,  and 
“  many  others  had  to  bear,  I  trust  I  endured  it  in  a  like  spirit  to  theirs,  and  left 
“  behind  me  a  prison  record  of  which  my  countrymen  need  not  feel  ashamed. 
“  You  are  already  aware  that  my  stay  in  America  is  to  be  of  short  duration,  and, 
“  as  a  public  expression  of  my  opinions  as  a  Nationalist  would  be  injudicious,  I 
“  therefore  refrain  from  any  allusion  to  them  beyond  saying  that  my  imprison- 
“  ment  has  not  changed  my  political  convictions  in  the  least,  nor  lessened  my 
“  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause  in  which  they  are  enlisted.” 

My  Lords,  I  think  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Davitt  to  remind  you  that  the  use  of  the  words 
“  public  expression  of  my  opinions  as  a  Nationalist  would  be  injudicious,”  did  not  mean 
that  he  had  any  hidden  views  that,  at  that  time,  they  could  not  be  made  public.  He  had 
been  released  from  prison  under  certain  terms  that  would  place  him  in  a  wrongful 
position  if  entered  into  them.  That  is  the  explanation  Mr.  Davitt  gave  in  the  box,  but 
it  still  remains.  This  would  be  fixing  his  arrival  at  New  ^prk,  as  we  shall  see.  I  am 
going  to  trace  Mr.  Davitt’s  action  in  the  autumn  of  1878. 

My  Lords,  here  is  a  statement,  to  that  extent  only  I  use  it.  Mr.  Davitt’s  views 
were  the  same  as  to  political  events  as  when  he  entered  prison  ;  and  in  riper  years  he 
adhered  to  the  principles  that  he  had  imbibed  in  the  younger  period  of  life,  when  their 
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expression  entailed  a  like  penalty  to  that  which  others  had  suffered.  Now,  step  by 
step,  in  endeavouring  to  see  from  what  origin  this  Land  League  has  come,  I  hope,  my 
Lords,  I  have  established  by  the  first  admission  cf  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  the  father  of  the  Land  League.  Next,  by  simply 
reminding  your  Lordships  of  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Davitt  himself  has  given,  that  we 
have  to  look  on  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Davitt  when  he  placed  this  design  of  his  before 
those  who  could  assist  him.  If  it  be  necessary,  if  your  Lordships  require  that  assist¬ 
ance,  I  can  of  course  point  out  to  you  such  testimony  as  that  of  Mr.  Parnell,  who  told 
us  how  the  Land  League  was  started  in  Mayo  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt ;  to  him  witness 
after  witness  has  ascribed  the  merit  or  demerit,  as  it  may  be,  of  having  founded  the 
Land  League,  shall  be,  as  I  pass  on,  fully  established  to  your  Lordships.  We  have 
now  established  that  the  founder  of  the  Land  League  was,  as  alleged  in  “  Parnellism 
and  Crime,”  a  Fenian,  that  is,  that  the  Land  League  was  of  Fenian  origin ;  that  it  was 
thought  of  and  designed  by  one  who  had  belonged  to  that  body — by  one  who  speaks 
openly  and  frankly  enough  that  he  did  belong  to  that  body  ;  and  who  admits  when  he 
came  before  the  public,  both  in  America  and  in  Ireland,  to  submit  his  scheme  to  'them, 
he  was  submitting  it  in  that  sense,  and  that  as  a  Nationalist  being  a  Fenian,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Mr.  Parnell’s  use  of  that  term  he  was  seeking  one  final  end,  one  final 
end  alone,  and  that  was  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England. 

My  Lords,  before  concluding  today  may  I  remind  you  what  steps  Mr.  Davitt  took. 
He  told  us,  and  if  necessary,  I  will  go  step  by  step  with  his  statement.  He  told  us  that 
upon  release  from  prison  he  sought  his  old  associates.  Time  had  passed,  and  those 
associates  had  been  scattered ;  most  of  them,  Mr.  Davitt  said,  were  in  America.  I 
thought,  from  the  evidence  at  first,  that  Mr.  Davitt’s  first  step  was,  when  he  came  into 
the  world  again,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  in  1877,  that  he  at  once  communicated  with  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  the  Irish  Fenians.  A  more  careful  reading  of  the  evidence, 
especially  of  Mr.  Davitt  in  re-examination,  leads  me  to  think  that  he  did  not  submit 
the  scheme  that  he  had  revolved  in  his  mind.  He  did  not  submit  it  until  after  his 
return  from  America.  Of  course,  when  I  trace  his  release  from  prison  in  December 

1877,  when  I  trace  the  first  visit  Mr.  Davitt  paid  to  America  in  the  early  part  of 

1878,  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  plan  by  the  Irish  Nationalist  as  distinguished  from  the 
American,  you  will  find  it  mentioned  at  page  5673,  where  he  says  he  submitted  the 
plan  in  1878  to  1879  ;  5639,  where  he  says  he  submitted  it  after  returning  from 
America;  and  page  5659,  where  he  says  it  was  submitted  in  1879.  My  Lord,  reading^ 
these  three  statements,  and  also  the  report  of  John  Devoy  made  in  August  1879,  I 
think  your  Lordship  will  arrive  at  the  result  that  the  Irish  Home  Nationalists  were 
not  consulted  until  after  Mr.  Davitt’s  visit  to  America.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
very  material,  whether  he  submitted  it  to  the  Irish  Nationalists  or  the  American 
Nationalist  in  the  first  instance.  It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Davitt  should  go  to  America, 
because,  as  he  says*,  he  found  most  of  those  whom  he  had  associated  in  action  were  in 
America. 

(The  President.)  He  gives  us  the  primary  reason  that  his  family  were. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  He  sought  them  again.  He  knew  that  the  friends  who  agreed 
Tvith  him  in  political  action  were  there,  and  apart  from  the  proof  that  we  have  who 
those  men  were,  and  what  their  views  were,  we  shall  have  at  least  this  fact  admitted  : 
that  the  scattered  friends  of  Mr.  Davitt,  that  the  friends,  who  when  he  came  from 
prison  in  December  1877,  he  could  find  no  more  who  had  been  the  friends  of  his  early 
youth  and  his  early  action,  they  were  the  Fenians  who  were  in  combination  to  affect 
by  physical  force  the  distribution  of  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  over  Ireland. 

My  Lords,  we  have  now  to  accompany  Mr.  Davitt  on  his  voyage  from  Ireland  to 
America  in  the  spring  of  1878,  and  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  break  ofl  here. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30. 
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(Sir  Henry  James.)  My  Lords,  I  have  now  to  deal  with  Mr.  Davitt’s  visit  to  America, 
which  you  will  recollect  occurred  in  the  month  of  August  1878.  It  may  be,  and  is 
likely,  that  Mr.  Davitt  had  several  reasons  for  making  that  visit  to  America.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  rightly  he  spoke  of  a  most  natural  personal  reason  for  visiting 
America,  but  certainly  that  visit  was  connected  with  political  purposes  also.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  on  Friday  last,  at  page  6362,  Mr.  Davitt  said : — 

“  I  had  a  well  defined  purpose  in  my  mind  which  made  a  journey  across  the 
“  Atlantic  more  than  a  mere  incident ;  this  purpose  rendered  it  unnecessary  for 
“  me  to  consult  with  Mr.  Parnell  or  anybody  else.  The  first  person  and  the  only 
“  one  I  called  upon  in  New  York,  was  Mr.  O’Kelly,  now  member  for  Ross- 
“  common.” 

Mr.  Davitt,  when  he  visited  America,  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  class  of 
persons  whom  we  may  designate  as  being  either  persons  of  extreme  views,  or  what 
may  be  termed  as  belonging  to  the  revolutionary  party.  In  order  to  construe,  my 
Lords,  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  before  you,  it  is  reasonable,  I  think,  to  note 
that  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  and  with  which  we  are  now  dealing, 
we  may  take  it  that  when  the  word  “  Nationalist  ”  is  employed  it  means  “Fenian.” 
Mr.  Parnell,  at  page  3962  of  the  evidence,  and  at  question  59,221,  explained  the  use 
of  this  term.  Mr.  Parnell  said  “  Nationalists,”  up  to  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the 
National  League,  were  understood  to  be  men  who  believed  in  physical  force;  and 
certainly,  of  course,  such  designation  would  include  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood 
confederacy  in  Ireland,  and  also  that  combination  which  was  in  correspondence  and 
near  connexion  with  them,  namely,  the  Clan-na-Gae].  in  America. 

Now,  my  Lords,  we  have  Mr.  Davitt’s  own  account,  and  upon  this  part  of  the  case 
I  am  willing  to  accept  it  as  accurate.  Mr.  Davitt  makes  his  own  narrative  as  to  the 
events  that  occurred  upon  his  arrival  in  New  York,  and  at  page  5645,  commencing, 
my  Lords,  at  Question  87,424,  we  have  his  account.  The  question  is  put  to  him  : — 

“  It  may  have  been  in  connexion  with  the  lectures  ;  but  you  do  not  quite 
“  see  the  point  of  the  question  I  put  to  you.  How  soon  after  your  arrival  did  you 
“  consult  any  prominent  Nationalist  in  reference  to  your  schemes  ?  (A.)  Possibly 

“  immediately;  whereever  I  met  them.  ( Q .)  Of  those  names  I  mentioned  to  you, 
“  of  those  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  you  became  acquainted  with,  who  may 
“  I  take  it  were  among  those  you  consulted  ? — (A.)  Dr.  Carroll,  John  Devoy, 
“  Patrick  Mahon  of  Rochester,  and  possibly  Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  no  particular 
“  recollection  about  it.  ( Q .)  Breslin  ? — (A.)  Possibly.  ( Q .)  Did  they  all  take  it 
“  up  at  once  ? — (A.)  Oh,  indeed,  they  did  not.  ( Q .)  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  some 
“  of  them  were  opposed  to  it  at  first,  were  they  not? — (A.)  Oh,  yes  ;  and  a  large 
“  number  remained  opposed  to  it  to  the  end.” 

Now,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  men  with  whom  Mr.  Davitt  associated,  and  from 
whom,  I  am  about  to  submit  to  you,  that  new  departure,  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
formation  of  the  Land  League,  sprang  the  man  with  whom  Mr.  Davitt  was  associating, 
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and  who  were  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  Mr.  Davitt’s  evidence  upon  this 
point  will  be  found  at  page  5641.  At  Question  87,332  he  is  asked 

“  After  you  came  out;  I  am  not  referring  to  while  you  were  in  prison,  but 
“  after  you  came  out  do  you  not  know  from  reading  the  newspapers  at  the  time 
“  that  it  was  called  the  Skirmishing  Fund  up  to  a  certain  date,  the  middle  of 

“  1879  ? (A.)  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  name  was  changed  in  1878  from 

“  the  Skirmishing  Fund  to  the  National  League  Fund.  Of  course,  I  may  be 
“  incorrect,  but  I  am  speaking  from  recollection.  (Q.)  Had  you  read  in  the 
“  newspapers  before  you  went  to  America  of  the  objects  of  the.  Skirmishing 

“  Fund  ? _ (A.)  I  did  not.  There  was  nothing:  in  the  papers  on  this  side  about 

“  it.  (Q.)  Did  you  know  nothing  about  the  Skirmishing  Fund? — (A.)  I  was  in 
“  urison  for  seven  years  before  I  went  to  America.  ( Q.)  You  said  you  knew 
“  Dr.  William  Carroll  was  trustee  ? — (A.)  I  learnt  that  when  I  went  to  America, 
“  a  few  months  before.  ( Q .)  What  did  you  learn  about  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? 

«  _ (A.)  There  was  a  report  in  the  paper,  I  think,  started  by  O’Donovan  Eossa, 

“  that  the  objects  were  to  assist  Irishmen ;  the  object  was  to  strike  England 

“  anywhere  where  she  could  be  hurt ;  the  object  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund - 

“  ( Q- )  Was  to  lay  the  big  city  in  ashes  ? — (A.)  I  do  not  know.  That  may  have 
“  been  the  object'of  O’Donovan  Rossa.  (Q.)  Did  you  never  see  that?— (A.)  Yes, 
“  O’Donovan  Rossa  may  have  wrote  it.  (Q.)  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  in 
a  August  1878  that  the  other  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  were  John  Breslin  ? 
«  _M.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Thomas  Clark  Luby  ?— (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  John  Devoy?— 
“  (A)  Yes.  (Q.)  Thomas  Francis  Burke  ?—( A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Jeremiah  O’Donovan 
“  Rossa?— (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  James  Reynolds ?— (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  And  Dr.  William 
“  Carroll  ? — (A.)  Yes.” 

So  my  Lords,  it  is  brought  home  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  knowledge  who  were  the  members 
of  the  Skirmishing  Fund ;  and  now  I  pause  for  one  moment  only  to  see  what  this 
Skirmishing  Fund  meant.  It  was  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  destruction- 
destruction3  of  life,  destruction  of  property,  destruction  of  the  lives  of  innocent  people, 
and  destruction  of  property  whereever  it  could  be  found.  Testimony  is  borne  as  to  the 
character  of  this  Skirmishing  Fund.  Your  Lordships  will  find  the  view  entertained 
of'  it  by  Mr  James  Stephens,  the  representative  of  one  branch  of  the  Fenian  com¬ 
bination.  At  page  2813  of  the  evidence  Mr.  James  Stephens,  who  had  been  in  favour 
of  open  warfare,  gives  his  view  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund ;  he  says : 

“  I  have  no  patience  with  that  Skirmishing  Fund  ;  it  is  at  once  the  wildest, 
“  lowest,  and  most  wicked  conception  of  the  National  movement.  Its  parent  is 
“  a  Cerberus  I  shall  not  name. 


That  was  the  judgment  of  an  independent  judge  of  the  matter.  The  character  of 
the  Skirmishing  Fund  was  known,  and  it  was  known  to  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  month  of 
4uffust.  He  knew  who  were  the  trustees,  if  that  name  can  be  applied  to  such  men, 
trustees  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objects  and  designs  of  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  •  and,  my  Lords,  it  is  the  fact,  that  all  these  men  were  associated  for  the 
rmrnose  of  founding  the  movement,  the  political  movement,  and,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
the  constitutional  movement,  said  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  the 

grievances  of  the  Irish  tenant  farmer.  ..  ..  ,  f 

°  Mv  Lords,  I  would  refer  you  rather,  than  read  m  detail,  to  an  account  or  the 

nurnoses  of  this  Skirmishing  Fund  which  is  found  in  the  “  Freeman  s  Journal.  _  It  is 
in  evidence  at  page  3980  of  the  evidence.  It  was  a  letter  which  appeared  m  the 
“  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  under  the  date  of  the  1st  November  1879  Although  appearing 
in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  yet  it  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Irish  people  m  the 
United  States,  and  I  presume  it  is  likely  that  the  “  Freeman  s  Journal  woul  have 
copied  this  letter.  I  do  not  know  how  that  would  be,  but  it  is  probable  it  is  copied 
from  some  publication  in  the  United  States.  The  letter _  is  signed  by  William  Carroll, 
Luby  Breslin,-  Bourke,  Reynolds,  Devoy,  and  Augustine  Ford  as  secretary.  Your 
Lordships  will  observe  the  identity  of  those  signatures  with  those  persons  known  to 
Mr.  Michael  Davitt  as  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund. 

The  commencement  of  that  letter  is  as  follows  : 

“The  National  Fund  was  started  with  a  view  to  providing  the  means 
“  to  strike  a  telling  blow  against  England  whenever  an  opportunity  should 
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“  present  itself.  Its  object  was  at  first  distinct  from  the  general  move- 
“  ment  for  Irish  independence,  and  not  influenced  by  any  particular  crisis  in 
“  Ireland  calling  for  immediate  action.  Its  originators  never  calculated  that 
“  it  should  perform  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  work  of  driving  the 
“  foreigner  from  the  soil  of  Ireland.  It  was  intended,  in  short,  to  hasten,  if 
“  possible,  the  advent  of  Ireland’s  opportunity,  by  inflicting  on  England  at  vital 
“  points  at  critical  moments  while  showing  the  Irish  people  the  immense  power 
“  lying  unappreciated  in  their  hands  for  the  destruction  of  that  empire  which  has 
“  robbed  them  of  land  and  liberty,  and  driven  them  homeless  over  the  earth.” 

My  Lords,  I  have  given  you  the  date  of  that  letter’s  appearance  in  the  “  Freeman’s 
Journal  ”  in  November.  But  there  is  another  account,  that  although  made  much  later 
in  date  than  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  speaks  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  in  very 
much  the  same  terms  or  probably  in  terms  of  a  more  explicit  character.  Your 
Lordships  will  find  that  account  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  at  3363.  At  that  page 
there  is  placed  before  you  in  evidence  an  extract  from  the  “  Irish  World”  under  date 
28th  August  1880.  Of  course  it  refers  back  to  the  past  events,  and  informs  the  world 
what  the  Skirmishing  Fund  had  been. 

“  Five  years  ago  O’Donovan  Rossa,  through  the  columns  of  this  paper,  made 
“  known  to  the  Irish  people  the  idea  of  skirmishing  ....  He  did  not 

“  himself  write  the  address  that  was  published.  Rossa  called  for  $5,000. 

“  The  first  notion  seemed  to  rise  no  higher  than  the  rescue  of  a  few  Fenian 
“  prisoners  then  held  in  English  gaols.  He  wanted  badly  to  knock  a  feather  out 
“  of  England’s  cap.  That  sort  of  theatrical  work  did  not  satisfy  us.” 

This  “  Irish  World,”  as  your  Lordships  know  full  well,  is  Patrick  Ford’s  paper. 

“  Nor  did  it  commend  itself  to  some  others  either.  Rossa  then  said  he  was 

“  willing  to  burn  down  some  shipping  in  Liverpool.  Why  not  burn  down 

“  London  and  the  principal  cities  of  England,  asked  one  of  the  two  whom  Rossa, 
“  in  the  beginning,  associated  with  him  in  the  movement.  Rossa  said  he 
“  was  in  favour  of  anything.  The  question  of  loss  of  life  was  raised, 
“  Yes,  said  he,  who  had  put  forward  the  idea.  Yes,  it  is  war;  and  in  all  wars 
“  life  must  be  lost,  but  in  my  opinion  the  loss  of  life  under  such  circumstances 
“  would  not  be  one  tenth  that  recorded  in  the  least  of  the  smallest  battles 
“  between  the  South  and  the  North.  Someone  suggested  that  plenty  of  thieves 
“  and  burglars  in  London  could  be  got  to  do  this  job.  Here  we  interposed. 
“  Why  should  you  ask  others  to  do  what  you  yourself  deem  wrong  ?  After  all, 
“  would  it  not  be  yourself  that  would  be  committing  the  sin  ?  Gentlemen,  if  you 
“  cannot  go  into  this  thing  with  a  good  conscience  you  ought  not  to  entertain  the 
“  notion  at  all. 

“Here  now,  two  questions  present  themselves:  (1)  Was  the  thing  feasible  ? 
“  (2)  If  feasible,  what  would  be  the  probable  result  ? 

“  That  the  idea  could  be  carried  into  execution  that  London  could  be  laid  in 
“  ashes  in  24  hours  was  to  us  self-evident.  England  could  be  invaded  by  a  small 
“  and  resolute  band  of  men,  say  10  or  a  dozen,  when  a  force  of  a  thousand  times 
“  this  number,  coming  with  ships  and  artillery,  and  banners  flying,  could  not  effect 
“  a  landing.  Spaniards  in  the  days  of  the  Invincible  Armada,  and  Zulus  to-day, 
“  could  not  do  what  English-speaking  Irishmen  can  accomplish.  Language,  skin- 
“  colour,  dress,  general  manners,  are  all  in  favour  of  the  Irish.  Then,  tens  of 
“  thousands  of  Irishmen,  from  long  residence  in  the  enemy’s  country,  know 
“  England’s  cities  well.  Our  Irish  Skirmishers  would  be  well  disguised.  They 
“  would  enter  London  unknown  and  unnoticed.  When  the  night  for  action  came, 
“  the  night  that  the  wind  was  blowing  strong— this  little  band  would  deploy,  each 
“  man  setting  about  his  own  allotted  task,  and  no  man,  save  the  captain  of  the 
“  band  alone,  knowing  what  any  other  man  was  to  do,  and,  at  the  same  time 

“  instant  strike  with  lightning  the  enemy  of  their  land  and  race . 

“  In  two  hours  from  the  word  of  command  London  would  be  in  flames,  shooting 
“  up  to  the  heavens  in  50  different  places.  Whilst  this  would  be  going  on,  the 
“  men  could  be  still  at  work.  The  blazing  spectacle  would  attract  all  eyes,  and 
“  leave  the  skirmishers  to  operate  with  impunity  in  darkness.” 
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Then,  my  Lords  at  page  3364 (at  page  3365) 
Then  comes  the  taatory  f  f  d-  Ford  ^  mphew  or  brother  of  Patrick  Ford- 

Augustme  Wrd-I  think  “Mp  on  the  ground  that  the  management  should  be 

that  he  resigned  the  treasurer  tup  u  &  Axnerience  in  National  affairs  than 

placed  in  the  hands  of  men  Dr.  Carroll, 

I  can  lay  claim i  to,  sue  are  om^  ^ gn’ation  is  March  14,  1877.  I  wish  to 

John  Breslrn,  Jon  that  the  date  of  this  publication  being  in  the  year 

guard  myself  by  rename  g  y  have  made  would  not  be  known  by  Mr.  Davitt 

1880,  of  course  this  last  statemen  Nnvmnber  would  be  prior  to  the  month 

and  also  that  the  statement  tha  ^PP  .  _ probably  an  original  publica* 

of  August,  but  would  be  a  publication  du™S  th®  ‘™e  P X  Davitt’s  own  statement 
tion— -would  be  at  like  time  when  he  was in  Amenca. pr  “to  th  month  of  August, 
is  about  this  ‘here  may  be ^no  in  America  when 

when  he  c0“““ced  ^  ’  pers0J  whose  nameSPhad  been  mentioned  by  them,  he  knew 

he  associated  with the  other  pern  Fund>  and  he  kn0W  m  general  terms  at 

them  to  be  trustees  of  t  Skirmishing  Fund  into  existence, 

least  the  objects  which  had  b  g  1  that  M^Davitt  says  that  he  knew  Devoy 
On  page  5641  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  that  Mr.  'eneral  terms  we  have  it 

and  others  to  be  trustees  of  t  is  g  ki  *  now  0f  general  terms— with  the 

proved  at  5639  that  he  associated  I  P  extreme  party.  At  Question 

b, , ".‘S"—  rrr?.sg » -  -  — 

“  entirely  Fenian  .  [A.)  w  en,  i  J  „  y  •  -l  Americans  ;  so  far  as  the 

::  ^  *«.  ^  ^  *. 

Thl/kthe  mts  of  them.  Then  Mr.  Parnell  himself  at  page  3977  and  Question 

«I  believe  that  so  far  as  any  active  interest  was  taken  at  the  time  m  my 

“  going  to  America - 

that  would  be  later  in  1S79  • 

«  by  Irishmen  in  the  Irish  question,  it  was  taken  by  the  men  of  revolutionary 

“  physical  force  ideas.”  .  , 

Of  course,  my  Lord,  this  would  be  some  years  later  than  the  time  with  which  we 

“  at  all  in  Irish  politics.  .  ,  A 

•  And  Mr.  Thomas  O’Connor,  at  page  5233,  bVmericI,' with 

but  giving  the  opinion  belonging  to  the  revolutionary  party, 

whom  Mr.  Devoy  was  acting,  as  belong  g  have  been  associating, 

Now,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  Mr.  frQm  ^  Qm  ^  with 

first  from  the  absence  of more ^  “oder^  todthe  revolutionary  party.  His  own 

persons  of  an  extreme  character  or  belong  g  ^  Natioliaiists— as  the  term  was 
view  was  that  it  was  perfectly  willing  denarture  which  he  was  inaugurating, 

considered  by  an  account  of  a  much 

If  your  Lordship  would  refer  p  &  ’■  j  ,  1882,  speaking  of  his  action  at 

later  period  than  we  are  speakmg  ot,  namely,  in  J  uly  uxu,  sp  8 

this  time,  and  he  says-  comexion  with  Ireland  should 

“  I  thereforcreso'vedthatroyrie  i-I  8ecret  society,  although  I  was 

::  to  ‘adopt  it  as  a  new  departure,  to  let  them 

inaugurate  it 


It  is  at  the  conclusion- 
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<*'•  “rMra  Daviit  my  Lorf  pagl ?2846.  It  is  an  account  he  gave 

(Sir  Henry  7a™?^the  “  NewYork World,'*  Ju!yg1882.  That  is  Mr.  Davitt— it  is  the 
of  an  mtervie  ,i  ■  b  Tf  I  am  not  dwelling  too  much  in  detail,  it  is  to  be  noted 

Fh^lefMTDaifctmmel eta  to  visit  o/to  lecturing  tour  the  person  whose 
Iddrels  he  tad  to  give  as  representing  him  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing 

VUMv wWthere  is  this  advertisement  in  the  “Irish  World”  which  has  been 
admitted  by  Mr.  Davitt  to  have  been  inserted— 

« Mr.  Davitt  will  remain  but  a  short  time  in  our  midst  and  parties 
“  desirous  of  securing  his  services  and  lectures  will  address  Dr.  Carroll,  feout 
«  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia.” 

We  start  Mr  Davitt  under  these  auspices  upon  this,  the  initial  step  in  the  forma- 

"to  /on,  proves  that  statement  of  mine.  He  is  speaking  of  John  Devoy.  He 
says : — 

«  There  may  have  been  a  similarity  in  our  views,  but  I  do  not  think  you  put 
«  it  very  accurately  in  that  way,  Mr.  Attorney.  John  Devoy  s  boast  is  that  he 
«  converted  me.  I  am  not  going  to  claim  any  credit  for  having  converted  him 
..  Ho  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  (Q.)  I  am  not  upon  the  question  of 
“  conversion  Did  not  John  Devoy  become  an  advocate  with  you  .  (A.)  He 

“  beclme  a  Land  Leaguer,  certainly.  (Q.)  Did  he  not  become  an  advocate  with 
1.  vou  to  endeavouring  to  persuade  other  Nationalists  to  join  in  this  movement ! 

U  7  rprtainlv  (0)  On  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  step  towards  the 

I  yiliow  oflhe  Euglish  domimon?-(A.)  Certainly.  His  letters  read  here 

“  show  that.” 

T  i  i  _  iiy.fi  pere  I  shall  have  to  deal  with  my  learned  friend 

Indfgnlt “LXon  the  Attorney-General,  because  the  Attorney- 
Sir  Charles -tiussen  s  &  ,  movement  Here  is  Mr.  Davitt,  the  fountain  and 

General  said  this  was  a  p  .  .  it  to  be  so  He  admits  that  the  trustees  of  the 

Skfrmishing  F“ndY  j“ned  him.  Of  course,  dealing  with  the  year  1878,  and  knowing 
Skirmishing  3  ld  not  suggest,  and  did  not  suggest,  that  John  Devoy 

Ilf  Wotfer  trustees  io’ined  with  the  beneficent  object  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the 
andlftemnt  farmers  If  Ireland.  He  speaks  frankly  and  openly  as iMr  Davitt  has 
ffA  iaTsa!  so Thronghout  this  inquiry^  done ;  and  he  says  that  John  Devoy  joined 
k!  Land  Leaguer  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  step  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  English 
as  a  Cana  u  g  [  £  gmall  to  discuss  terms.  We  have  called  that  the 

™E”obj“t,  and  i  do  not  think  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  will  say 

Ftal  it  was  a  beneficent  or  a  social  object  that  these  men  had  in  view. 

Not  we  have  to  ask  what  was  it,  as  Mr.  Davitt  was  obtaining  the  assistance  of  these 
unit  he  nro nosed  *  Supporting  what  I  have  just  read,  the  testimony  Mr.  Davitt 
allies,  that  he  propo  .  PP.^  haTe  also  Mr.  Davitt's  evidence  very  distinct 

has  given  as  to  J  J  evidence  an  article  appearing  m 

put^^  thbwas  read,  I  think!  and  he  certainly 

allies  he  was  seeking  to  obtain.  Mr.  Davitt  said 

“This  brings  us  then  to  the  Land  League  movement  itself.  What  were  the 
«  W tSm  taken  to  bring  it  about?  When  I  was  m  prison  I  spent  my  time 
“  thinking  of  what  plan  could  be  proposed  which  would  unite  all  Irishmen  upon 
«  Some  one  common  ground.  I  saw  that  the  movements  for  the  independence  of 
«  Ireland  had  failed  for  two  reasons.  First,  that  there  had  never  been  one 
“  which  the  people  were  united.  Second,  because  the ,  movements  had .  been 
“  wholly  sentimental.  I  saw  that  for  Irishmen  to  succeed  they  must  be  unite  1, 
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“  and  that  they  must  have  a  practical  issue  to  put  before  Englishmen  and  the 
“  world  at  large.  Sentiment  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  move  neighbouring  nations, 
and  when  changes  of  great  political  importance,  involving  an  alteration  in  the 
“  policy  of  a  country  like  England,  conservative  and  somewhat  slow  to  move,  are 
“  to  be  brought  about,  there  must  be  something  practical  in  the  issue  put  forward. 
“  I  saw  all  this,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  only  issue  upon  which  Home 
“  Rulers,  Nationalists,  Obstructionists,  and  each  and  every  shade  of  opinion 
“  existing  in  Ireland  could  be  united,  was  the  land  question.  I  at  first  proposed 
“  my  plan  to  leaders  of  the  Nationalists  when  a  short  time  out  of  prison,  but  they 
“  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  constitutional  agitation.” 

It  was  partly  on  account  of  the  term  “  so-called  ”  that  I  think  a  little  confusion 
arose  as  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Davitt  first  approached  the  Irish  Nationalists.  As  I  said 
yesterday,  looking  at  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  you,  I  think  the  result 
must  be  taken  to  be  that  the  appeal  to  the  Irish  Nationalists  was  after  the  visit  to 
America,  and  not  before.  Then,  my  Lord,  came  the  sentence  which  I  have  lately  read 
as  to  the  willingness,  if  the  Nationalists  chose  to  adopt  the  new  departure,  to  let  them 
inaugurate  it.  As  I  am  reading  this  I  think  I  had  better  conclude  it.  At  page  2847 
you  have  a  very  defined  explanation  by  Mr.  Davitt  of  his  views,  although  this 
anticipates  in  point  of  time  what  I  am  dealing  with. 

“  After  the  Boston  speech  (the  question  is)  outliving  the  policy,  how  was  the 
“  plan  introduced  into  Ireland  ? 

“  I  must  here  allude  to  an  able  letter  written  by  John  Devoy  to  the  “  Dublin 
“  Freeman’s  Journal.” 

That  is  a  letter  of  December  1 1th,  to  which  reference  will  have  to  be  made. 

“  A  month  after  my  Boston  speech,  with  a  view  of  influencing  the  Nationalists 
“  of  Ireland  in  favour  of  a  new  policy  that  would  widen  the  field  of  revolutionary 
“  effort.  The  letter  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  although  its  con- 
“  vincing  language  failed  to  change  the  attitude  of  the  leaders,  the  rank  and  file 
“  of  the  Nationalist  party  was  won  over  to  the  agitation  which  was  initiated  by 
“  me  as  a  neutral  platform  for  all  parties  to  stand  upon.  I  went  into  the  West 
“  of  Ireland  on  my  return,  when  I  found  that  my  plan  was  denounced  by  the 
“  leaders  and  the  organ  of  the  Nationalists.  I  saw  the  priests  and  farmers  and 
“  the  local  leaders  of  the  Nationalists.  I  inquired  and  found  that  the  seasons 
“  of  1877  and  1878  had  been  poor,  aud  that  a  famine  was  expected  in  1879.  All 
“  the  farmers  and  cotters  were  in  debt  to  the  landlords  and  shopkeepers.  One 
“  day,  in  Claremorris,  co.  Mayo — it  was  in  March  1879 — -I  was  in  company  with 
“  John  W.  Walsh,  of  Balia,  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  was  a  commercial  traveller. 
“  He  is  now  in  Australia  in  the  interests  of  the  Land  League.  He  knew  the 
“  circumstances  of  every  shopkeeper  in  the  West  of  Ireland — their  poverty  and 
<•  debt — and  the  poverty  of  the  people.  He  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
“  information.  I  met  some  farmers  from  Irishtown,  a  village  outside  of  Clare- 
“  morris,  and  talked  to  them  about  the  crops  and  the  rent.  Everywhere  I  heard 
“  the  same  story,  and  I  at  last  made  a  proposition  that  a  meeting  be  called  in 
“  Irishtown  to  give  expression  to  the  grievances  of  the  tenant-farmers,  and  to 
“  demand  a  reduction  of  the  rent.  We  were  also  to  urge  the  abolition  of  land- 
“  lordism.  1  promised  to  have  the  speakers  there,  and  they  promised  to  get  the 
“  audience.  I  wrote  to  Thomas  Brennan,  of  Dublin,  John  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow, 
“  and  other  Irishmen  known  for  their  adherence  to  Ireland’s  cause,  and  I  drew 
“  up  the  resolutions.” 

My  Lord,  I  gather  from  that  statement  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Davitt  was  in  Amerioa, 
dealing  now  with  the  autumn  of  1878,  the  propositions  afterwards  made  in  Ireland,  in 
the  spring  of  1879,  were  probably  the  propositions  that  were  made  to  the  leaders  of 
the  advanced  Nationalists  in  America.  They  would,  as  I  will  show  your  Lordship, 
include  separation,  call  it  self-government,  or  call  it  what  you  will,  of  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain.  Not  as  the  final  end,  but  as  a  step  to  secure  that,  rhe  abolition  of  landlordism 
was  intended.  My  Lord,  again  I  am  asking  whether  these  objects  were  not  political  ? 
And  such  being  the  objects  of  Mr.  Davitt,  he  reasonably  enough  (I  mean  from  his  point 
of  view),  in  order  to  support  the  action  he  was  taking,  sought  the  only  body  in  America 
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that  could  afford  him  assistance.  Public  opinion  was  comparatively  dormant,  the  only 
active  persons  in  the  field  were  the  revolutionary  party,  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Thomas 
O’Connor,  and  some  others.  And  so  to  them,  represented  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Skirminishing  Pund,  the  first  proposition  in  support  of  the  action  which  founded  the 
Land  League  was  made,  and  steps  taken  upon  that  proposition.  The  result  of  this  was, 
of  course,  that  the  cablegram  was  sent.  Before  dealing  with  that  cablegram  there  is 
one  fact  to  be  added  as  to  the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Davitt  at  this  time,  and  the 
steps  he  desired  to  take  in  order  to  carry  those  views  into  effect.  Your  Lordships  will 
recollect  that  there  had  been  a  proposition  in  the  year  1848  made  by  an  Irishman, 
Mr.  Finton  Lalor,  or  rather  a  policy  that  had  appeared  in  a  newspaper  called  the 
“  Felon  ”  newspaper.  Mr.  Davitt  states  that  he  had  not  seen  Mr.  Finton  Lalor’s  pro¬ 
positions  at  the  time  that  he  commenced  to  submit  his  own  views  to  the  N  ationalists  of 
America,  but  Mr.  Davitt  admits  now  that  whether  he  had  seen  Lalor’s  propositions  or 
not,  the  propositions  are  identical,  or  very  nearly  so. 

You  will  find  the  statement  of  Lalor’s  policy  at  pages  5637  and  5638.  Mr.  Davitt 

is  asked : — 

« I  understand  you  to  agree  with  me  that  Finton  Lalor’s  scheme  in  connexion 
«  with  the  land  had  been  to  make  the  land  question  in  Ireland  the  basis  whereby 
“  to  secure  national  independence? — (A.)  I  think  so.  (Q.)  Was  not  that  the 
“  principle  which  you  yourself  adopted  ? — (A.)  That  was  the  principle  that  I 
“  have  always  comprehended  and  tried  to  act  up  to.  ( Q .)  And  to  make  the 
“  land  question  a  stepping-stone  to  National  independence? — (A.)  Yes,  if  I  could, 
“  because,  as  I  said  yesterday,  I  believe  thoroughly  in  complete  National 
“  independence  for  Ireland.  I  wish  to  God  I  could  get  it  to-morrow.” 

My  Lord,  it  occurs  to  one  that,  as  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  addressing 
your  Lordships  and  depicting  the  Land  League  as  a  beneficent,  charitable  institution, 
as  my  friend  Mr.  Reid  so  often  asked  the  clergymen  of  the  districts,  always  connected 
with  it,  depicting  it  as  Archbishop  Walsh  said  that  it  was,  .as  a  tenants’  defence 
association  against  landlords  who  oppressed  them,  and  that  it  existed  for  that  pui  pose 
only,  either  Mr.  Davitt  must  have  been  laughing  at  my  learned  friend,  or  else,  if  he  did  not 
see  the  joke  of  the  matter,  those  words  must  have  fallen  somewhat  harshly  on  his  ears 
when  he  (the  man  who  had  founded  the  Land  League,  who  had  conceived  the  design  that 
was  to  bring  these  minor  men  who  really  followed  him  into  action)  from  the  first  had  been 
striving  for  one  ultimate  object  which  to  him,  doubtless,  is  the  goal  to  obtain,  which  his 
life  has  been,  and  will  be,  devoted,  and  that  was  the  independence  of  Ireland.  My  Lord, 
when  that  was  his  object,  there  beneath  my  learned  friend  he  sat  and  listened,  not 
only  to  the  minimising  to  this  effort,  but  also  the  reduction  of  it  to  contemptible  ends, 
according  to  his  views — the  delivery  of  soup  to  tenants  who  were  in  need  at  a  time  of 
distress.  I  do  Mr.  Davitt  the  credit  of  saying  that  his  views  are  broad  enough,  and  be 
they  right  or  wrong — some  of  us  may  think  them  wrong — he  is  a  man  of  a  different 
calibrerand  he  is  a  man  of  a  different  style  and  mode  of  man  from  those  who  would, 
cloak  their  designs  under  the  pretence,  the  miserable  pretence,  of  doing  an  act  of 
charity,  when  their  whole  and  sole  object  was  of  a  differe  it,  and  a  far  different, 
description  and  tendency.  My  Lords,  I  |must  proceed  with  this  view  of  Mr.  Davitt 
with  respect  to  Finton  Lalor’s  views  which  caused  me  to  digress.  As  I  said  before,  he 
gave  his  evidence  frankly  enough,  he  said  his  object  was  the  National  independence 
of  Ireland  ;  “  I  wish  to  God  I  could  get  it  to-morrow. 

The  question  is  put  to  him  : — 

«  Treating  the  landlords  as  the  English  garrison  ? — (A.)  Which  they  are,  and 
“  always  have  been.” 
says  Mr.  Davitt. 

“  (Q.)  What  I  want  to  get  from  you,  and  what  I  ask  you  to  answer  directly  is, 
“  have  you  not  repeatedly  stated  that  your  view  was  that  the  land  question  lay 
“  at  the  root  of  a  successful  revolution,  whereby  the  English  power  was  to  be 
“  driven  out  of  Ireland? — (A.)  I  do  not  know  whether  I  put  it  in  that  way  or 
«  not.  ( Q .)  I  am  not  pretending  to  put  your  words ;  I  am  putting  the  substance  ? 
“  — (A.)  I  think  that  gives  the  substance  of  it.” 

says  Mr.  Davitt. 
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My  Lords.,  P^apsjt  wdl  b«  -  -ste  of  time  if  we 
SSnSL’ p^mmmTof  Lalor  in  the  “  Irish  Felon  ” 


u 


Ul»  tile  —  a  x_  IV  £ 

-  The  practical  assertion  of  the  right  consists  in  two  parts  :-l.  Abel. Lon  of 

B^^Gh7rrof' action  which  °thi°s  country  mig°W  have  recourse  to,  consists 
in  refusal  of  obedience  to  usurped  authority. 

“  ^‘‘^^nta^n^^uietand'pejweful6  possession  of  all  the  rights  and  powers  of 
“  Government,  and  in  proceeding  0£  rights  and  powers 

.  .a;;r;=i"Sr.tt£fS.a *» « — 

“  indeed  it  be  not  yet  too  late  to  achieve  mdependmme.^  ^  ^  ^  repeal  tQ 

-  jsssissss^,  ^»_»r*^.sgftaB 

::  nf  ms^vkSSrSosS  tA* 

“  made — one,  too,  that  will  gene  'Rpneal  had  always  to  be  dragged.  This 

“  acting  engine  if  once  the  fire  be  kindled^  Repeal  ^  always  ‘  gg  ^ 

“  I  speak  of  will  carry  itself,  as  the  common  oau  ^  to  ^  ?_(4  )  p 

‘‘  (Q.)  Those  are  Lalor  s^wo  d^^t  >  recollect  quoting  those  particular 

words.  (Q-^However,  i.f^r^*b^^>a^e°two^<movmmentsIi-— (^^Yesr^here1^11^ 
general  ^ilarity"eny  what  he  there  proposes  and  what  was  in  my  mind.” 

My  Lords,  by  the  translation  of :  that he^n^  I 

mind,  and  we  know  now  what  were  P  P  tbe  leadjng  Nationalists  m 

submit  to  you,  he  must  have  made,  ^  to  ^  that  on  the 

America  whose  support  he  sough.  believe  it  Pis  his  first  appearance  m  New 

24th  September  18/8  Mr.  Davitt  fi  (<  0t  of  course,  vouch  positively  as  to 

York)  delivered  a  lecture  at  New  York  I  cannot  o  co  a  F  ance,  and  I 

this  being  his  first  appearance^  I  ~  ^  &  public.  He  arrived  in 

think  we  must  take  it  this  is  Mr.  <  uersonal  character  to  deal  wilh  m  the  first 
August.  He  ’^TS^wThte  C  delivering  a  lecture  in  New 

instance,  but  on  the  -4t  fe  P  j  .  that  in  his  speech,  though  not  m  his 

York.  My  friend  Mr.  Asquith  points  out  Philadelphia  about  a  fortnight  after 

evidence,  Mr.  Davitt  refers  to mi “^any  evidence  as*  to  what 
his  arrival.  That  is  at  page  6632.  I  do  not  thinK  ^  ^  ^  with  some 

occurred  at  Philadelphia.  I  thin  pr  y  .  f  sufficient  importance  to 

modesty,  says  I  was  there  was  some  reference 

:  talhe  ‘  Uh  WorhV  ”  whTt 

ffi£:  s»“  £  -  p:r  -  vTlith 

“(Q)  Your  first  lecture  m  New  York,  it  may  ave 
“  September  1878.  I  will  read  to  you  .  _ 

so  and  so.  Then  this  resolution,  Mr' t°a  oport unity  to  proclaim  our  conviction 

“  That  we  deem  the  present  a  fitt  &  PP  •  J  e  That  as  Ireland  has 

t eg 

r.  KS  attempts^oTom  promise,  and  renew  our  resolve  to  work  for 

-  the  complete  overthrow  of  British  dominion  u  wa8>  p  presume, 

It  will  be  noted  that  that  resolution  was  prop  f  .  f  tte  objects  he  had  in  view, 

the  outcome  of  Mr.  Davitt's  Yi,8^  resullrf  Mr.  Davitt’s  Iddress  to  the  public 
and  so  far,  again,  a  political  object  is  the  result 

that  gathered  to  hear  him. 
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Then,  my  Lord,  I  think  the  next  meeting,  of  which  we  have  a  note,  is  on 
October  13th,  1878,  at  Brooklyn.  Evidence  is  given  of  that  at  page  2771.  I  shall 
have  to  refer  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  views  expressed  here  probably  again  with  another  object, 
but  we  see  traces  here  that  Mr.  Davitt  (who,  of  course,  in  consequence  of  the  sentence 
he  had  undergone,  had  taken  no  part  between  1870  and  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1878  in  public  life)  at  this  time  did  not  regard  with  any  great  favour  any  members  of 
what  was  then  termed  the  Parliamentary  Party,  but  Mr.  Parnell,  and  it  shows  the 
alliance  with  Mr.  Parnell  at  that  time  was  in  his  mind  as  one  which  would  be  of  great 
value  to  him,  Mr.  Davitt,  in  carrying  into  effect  his  political  objects. 

Mr.  Davitt  said  (p.  2771)  : — 

“  Heretofore  the  National  party  has  held  aloof  from  the  Parliamentary 
“  question,  because  of  the  treachery  of  the  men  who  misrepresented  Ireland. 

“  Those  men  have  given  a  wrong  impression  of  the  Irish  question  to  the  world. 

“  They  have  given  the  impression  abroad  that  all  that  Ireland  wanted  was  a  fair 
“  federal  union  with  the  British  Empire — a  thing  that  the  Irish  people  will  never 
“  willingly  consent  to.  Not  one  of  the  103  representatives  in  Parliament  from 
“  Ireland  ever  hints  that  he  represents  a  people  who  desire  a  separate  national 
“  existence. 

***** 

“  Then  there  is  another  section,  composed  of  the  honest  men,  who  are  repre- 
“  sented  by  Mr.  Parnell.  They  are  known  as  the  ‘  Obstructionist  Party,’  and  are 
“  composed  of  young  and  talented  Irishmen,  who  are  possessed  of  courage  and 
“  persistency,  and  do  what  they  can  to  assist  Ireland.” 

This  is  a  report : — 

“  The  speaker  reviewed  still  further  the  character  of  the  men  who  represent 
“  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  did  not  find  in  any  one  of  them  a  man 
“  who  fitly  represented  the  Irish  people,  unless  it  was  Mr.  Parnell,  whose  popularity 
“  shows  that  he  does  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  The  Home  Rule  party 
“  does  not  represent  the  Irish  popular  feeling.  The  aim  of  the  Home  Rule  party, 

“  as  defined  by  Mr.  Power,  the  member  for  Mayo,  when  in  this  country  was  an 
“  effort  to  place  Ireland  in  the  same  relation  to  the  British  Empire  that  the  State 
“  of  New  York  bears  to  the  Union.  It  is  a  scheme  that  the  Irish  people  will  not 
“  tolerate,  and  they  have  thrown  the  platform  and  the  party  aside,  and  it  exists 
“  only  in  name.” 

And  so,  my  Lord,  as  Mr.  Davitt’s  visit  continued,  he  was  still  expressing  openly 
what  he  has  expressed  to  your  Lordships — that  his  final  object  was  the  overthrow  of 
British  Government  in  Ireland  so  as  to  secure  the  national  independence  of  his 
country.  My  Lord,  it  is  in  order  of  date  before  this  meeting  that  we  have  this 
cablegram  sent,  to  which  so  much  reference  has  been  made  and  which  is  given  in 
evidence  at  page  5649.  I  do  not  purpose  detaining  your  Lordships  any  length  of 
time  in  discussing  that  cablegram  or  its  terms,  but  still  it  is  a  very  important 
document.  It  is  somewhat  important  that  the  evidence  that  was  given  at  page  2770 
by  Le  Caron  also  sets  out  this  cablegram  correctly,  and  I  shall  urge  it  as  one  of  the 
points  for  consideration  when  you  have  to  determine  whether  Le  Caron’s  evidence 
is  truthful  or  not.  At  page  2770  we  have  put  to  Le  Caron  these  documents  :  at  any- 
rate  this  document  is  read  out  by  my  friend  Mr.  Reid  as  being  a  document  produced 
by  Le  Caron.  Now,  your  Lordships  will  recollect  who  were  the  men  who  sent  this 
cablegram  to  Mr.  Parnell.  The  names  we  have  heard  before.  They  were  William 
Carroll,  Breslin,  Millen  (who  I  presume  is  General  Millen),  John  Devoy,  and  Patrick 
Mahon.  You  are  aware,  my  Lord,  that  four  of  these  men  were  trustees  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fund,  and  it  is,  I  see,  admitted  that  General  Millen,  with  whose  conduct 
we  shall  have  to  deal  in  a  few  minutes,  also,  of  course,  was  an  extreme  Nationalist 
and  has  been  connected  with  acts  of  treason  in  this  country,  whilst  the  others 
were  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund;  and  then  we  have  Patrick  Mahon  of 
Rochester,  who  Mr.  Davitt  says  was,  according  to  his  own  account,  an  extremist.  He 
occupied  the  position  of  being  treasurer  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  He  is  an  extremist, 
which  is  sufficient  for  what  I  have  to  say.  There  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  this  cablegram.  Mr.  Davitt  has  said  that  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Kickham,  who 
objecting  to  it,  did  not  forward  it  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Parnell  says  he  did  not 
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receive  it  Well,  of  course,  that  evidence  must  be  accepted.  I  have  no  right  to  say 
.  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  it  is  incorrect.  It  was  sent  but  not  re  eived.  1 
will  take  it  so.  Therefore  the  importance  of  it  is  that  this  represents  tho  view  ot  the 
Nationalists  in  America,  and  certainly  Mr.  Sheridan  and  others  have  regarded  it  as 
expressing,  and  duly  expressing,  the  views  of  the  American  Nationalists.  Sullivan 
certainly  expressed  that  view  that  it  represented  the  Irish  Nationalist  view  m  America. 
What  was  in  my  mind  is  at  page  2220,  where  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  says  that  the 
matter  had  been  thoroughly  discussed  in  New  York,  and  the  platform  was  agreed  to 
by  them  ;  that  is,  after  it  had  been  discussed  in  New  York. 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  detail  of  it  is  not  so  very  material,  but  we  have  now  the  result 

of  Mr.  Davitt’s  communication  to  the  Nationalists. 

(The  President.)  Be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  date.  t 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  The  cablegram  must  be  taken— the  date  is  not  quite  faxed— it  is 
close  to  the  Brooklyn  meeting ;  we  cannot  give  it  more  than  the  Brooklyn  meeting, 
which  is  the  13th  October  1878.  It  was  copied  into  the  “  Nation  Irish  newspaper 
the  16th  November,  but  that  does  not  give  the  date.  This,  I  say,  my  Lords,  must  have 
been  the  result  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  communication  with  these  Extremists.  It  is  true  that  he 
says,  and  I  must  again  accept  his  statement,  that  he  was  far  away  at  the  time  it  was 
sent,  and  that  John  Devoy  sent  it.  He  says  he  was  at  St.  Louis— that  is  immaterial 
to  what  I  am  now  discussing— how  came  these  Nationalists  to.  send  this  over  .  Ihey 
did  not  do  this  of  their  own  motion;  they  did  not  do  this  until  they  had  seen 
Mr.  Davitt ;  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Parnell  until 
they  knew  Mr.  Davitt’s  estimation  of  Mr.  Parnell ;  and  they  did  not  know  what  would 
be  the  proposition  that  any  Irishman  would  support  until  they  learned  from  Mr.  Davitt 
what  his  views  were.  Then,  my  Lords,  they  send  again.  I  see  we  may  take  it 
Mr.  Devoy,  and  not  Mr.  Davitt,  sent  this  cablegram. 

“  The  Nationalists  here  will  support  you  on  the  following  conditions  : 

“  Pirst :  Abandonment  of  the  federal  'demand  and  substitution  of  a  general 
“  declaration  in  favour  of  self-government.” 

I  pray  your  Lordships’  notice  of  that  term,  “  self-government,”  and  you  will  see  how 
important  that  term  is  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  open  declaration  of  the  Land 

Then  there  are  other  propositions,  which  are  to  be  found  at  page  2770.  I  have  read 
the  first  proposition,  and  the  others  are  as  follows  . 

«  Second  :  Vigorous  agitation  of  the  land  question  on  the  basis  of  a  peasant 
“  proprietary,  while  accepting  concessions  tending  to  abolish  arbitrary  eviction. 

“  Third  •  Exclusion  of  all  sectarian  issues  from  the  platform. 

“  Fourth  :  Irish  members  to  vote  together  on  all  Imperial  and  home  questions, 
“  adopt  an  aggressive  policy,  and  energetically  resist  coercive  legislation.  . 

“  Fifth :  Advocacy  of  all  struggling  nationalities  in  the  British  Empire  and 

“  elsewhere.” 


Such,  my  Lords,  were  the  five  propositions  and  .  terms  which  the  Nationalists  were 
willing  to  introduce  into  the  proposed  alliance.  Firstlet  me  remind  you  substantially 
a  general  declaration  in  favour  of  self-government.  I  say  that  I  think  the  evidence 
would  lead  you  to  the  conclusion— I  have  no  right  to  ask  you  to  come  to  any  other 
conclusion— that  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  receive  that  document;  and  inasmuch  as  we  do 
not  find  Mr.  Parnell  taking  any  active  steps  until  he  appears  at  the  Westport  meeting 
in  June  1879,  I  will  presume  that  Mr.  Sullivan  with  others  may  regard  that  sending  of 
the  cablegram  as  an  important  step  as  far  as  Mr.  Parnell  is  concerned  We  have  no 
right  to  say  it  affected  his  action,  or  that  the  particular  terms  of  that  cablegram  would 

induce  any  course  that  he  afterwards  entered  upon. 

Now,  we  have  lastly  in  November  1878,  what  has  been  termed  the  Boston  speech  of 
Mr.  Davitt.  The  best  report  of  that  appears  in  Cashman’s  book.  The  resolutions  are 

given  in  evidence  at  the  Boston  meeting  at  page  2846.  , 

We  have  treated  this  Boston  speech  as  of  November— Mr.  Davitt  himself  so  treated 
it — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  great  importance  attached  to  it,— -but  1  believe  e 
actual  date  is  the  8th  December,  almost  immediately  before  Mr.  Davitt  left  tor 
America.  It  is  afterwards  put  right,  but  it  is  treated  all  through  as  November,  ihe 
real  date  is  December,  but  there  is  nothing  whatever  turns  upon  the  date. 
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appears  under  the  date  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  December,  in  Cashman’s  book 
and  he  speaks  of  it  as  being  December  8th — as  a  date  before  Mr.  Davitt’s  departure 
for  Ireland.  That  speech  is  a  very  long  one,  and  the  report  I  have  is  no  doubt,  as 
Mr.  Davitt  says  it  is,  almost  a  verbatim  report.  It  is  not  on  your  Lordship’s  note,  and 
I  do  not  myself  purpose  reading  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordships  have  upon 
your  notes,  this  Cashman  ? 

(The  President.)  I  think  the  *  contents  of  Mr.  Cashman’s  book  are  in  evidence 
sufficiently.  He  said  he  did  not  act,  he  advised  him.  He  is  not  responsible  for  the 
exact  language,  but  he  is  aware  of  the  book,  he  has  referred  to  it  frequently, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  interview  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  We  should  not  take 
as  any  evidence  a  statement  of  fact  which  appeared  to  relate  to  Mr.  Cashman  or  other 
persons. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Oh  no,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  But  for  this  purpose  we  may  take  it. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  was  referring  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  own  speech  which  he 
stated  is  more  or  less  fully  reported  in  this  volume ;  but  as  I  gather  from  what  your 
Lordship  has  said,  the  book  being  evidence  you  would  relieve  me  of  reading  it  in  order 
to  put  it  upon  the  note.  I  can  refer  to  it.  The  Boston  speech  is  reported  in  Cashman’s 
book  at  page  57.  I  have  very  little  to  read  from  it ;  it  discloses  what  was  Mr.  Davitt’s 
object;  it  discloses  what  he  now  himself  says  was  his  object,  namely,  to  secure  the 
separate  existence  of  Ireland,  to  obtain  its  rights  of  independent  government.  It 
reviews  in  that  speech  the  past  action  of  the  Nationalist  party.  He  says,  speaking  of 
past  action  of  the  Nationalists : — 

“  We  were  actuated  as  much  by  revenge  as  by  patriotism,  and  received  the 
“  penalty  which  follows  the  obeying  of  a  passion  instead  of  the  dictates  of  a  virtue. 

“  While  recognising  that  it  was  a  war  of  races,  Saxon  against  Celtic,  we  refused 
“  to  shelter  ourselves  behind  the  ramparts  of  expediency  or  employ  any  of  the 
“  many  justifiable  means  by  which  a  weak  people  might  utilise  their  strength ; 
“  and  we  therefore  marched  into  the  open  plain  inviting  destruction.  Instead  of 
“  watching  our  enemy  from  behind  the  Torres  Vedras  of  Ireland’s  imperishable 
“  national  principles,  and  determining  our  action  by  his  weakness  or  strength, 
“  according  to  the  powers  arrayed  against  him,  we  left  our  position  exposed  in 
“  order  to  challenge  him  to  single  combat,  and  we  never  marched  to  the  Paris  of 
“  the  British  Empire  to  see  him  relinguish  his  spoils  or  surrender  his  conquests.” 

Then,  Mr.  Davitt  proceeds,  as  your  Lordships  will  see  by  a  reference  to  the  book,  to 
the  different  mode  of  action  to  that  which  the  Nationalists  persisted  in,  and  he  asks 
that  they  shall  abandon  the  open  field,  and  that  they  shall  seek  for  independence  by 
other  means. 

He  says  : — 

“  Let  them  show  that  the  social  well-being  of  our  people  is  the  motive  of 
“  their  actions,  and  aim  of  their  endeavours,  while  striving  for  the  grand  object 
“  ahead,  and  then  the  farming  classes  in  Ireland  will  rally  round  them  to  assist  in 
“  reaching  that  object.  They  look  upon  a  man’s  existence  in  an  abstract  light, 
«  and  think  he  should  be  moved  in  their  cause  without  consulting  that  selfishness 
“  which  is  invariably  the  mainspring  of  human  actions.” 

That,  my  Lords,  is  a  philosophy  I  will  not  attempt  to  combat,  but  it  really 
represents  the  key  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Davitt,  and  those  who  assisted  him.  What 
they  had  called  pratriotism  was  called  open  action  in  the  field,  they  have  to  appeal  to 
the  selfishness  of  a  class,  and  then  by  means  of  that  appeal  they  will  bring  the  men 
who  had  either  not  the  courage  or  the  desire  to  take  the  field,  and  run  the  risk  and 
bear  the  consequences  of  such  action.  But  accepting  the  view,  which  I  hope  is 
incorrect,  of  Mr.  Davitt,  that  selfishness  is  the  mainspring  of  all  human  actions,  they 
determined,  as  I  will  demonstrate  to  your  Lordships  appealing  to  it,  to  act  as  a  mere 
pretence  and  cloak  for  the  attainment  of  the  final  object  which  could  not  be  secured  by 
any  other  means. 

Now,  I  do  not  know,  my  Lord,  how  I  could  better  place  before  you  the  whole  result 
of  this  American  combination' — the  detail  of  which  I  am  glad  to  say  is  now  brought  to 
a  close — than  by  referring  you  to  the  letter  written  by  a  man  who  knew  all  that  had 
taken  place,  and  who  had  become  the  firm  ally  of  Mr.  Davitt ;  I  mean  John  Devoy.  Ou 
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December  11  tb,  at  least  on  the  date  of  December  11th  in  1878,  a  letter  from  Devoy 
appeared  in  the'“  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  ;  it  was  addressed  to  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,” 
and  it  is  set  out  in  evidence  at  page  2773.  It  is  a  long  letter,  my  Lord,  and  again  I 
will  make  extracts  from  it  only  of  a  short  character.  The  commencement  of  it  is  at 
page  2773.  Mr.  Devoy  says  : — 

“  The  frequent  mention  made  of  my  name  in  the  ‘  Irish  Press  ’  in  connexion 
“  with  the  so-called  new  departure  proposed  by  a  portion  of  the  Irish  National 
“  party,  and  the  very  serious  errors  which  have  been  committed  in  interpreting 
“  the  scope  and  meaning  of  that  proposition,  must  be  my  excuse  for  obtruding 
“  myself  on  the  attention  of  the  Irish  public.  As  the  ‘  Freeman  ’  has  published 
“  so  much  in  connexion  with  this  controversy,  I  hope  you  will  enable  me  to  state 
“  the  case  from  the  standpoint  of  those  responsible  for  the  original  *  proposition. 

“  The  question  whether  the  advanced  Irish  National  party — the  party  of  separation 
“  — should  continue  the  policy  of  isolation  from  the  public  life  of  the  country 
“  which  was  inaugurated  some  20  years  ago  by  James  Stephens  and  his  associates, 

“  or  return  to  older  methods — methods  as  old  at  least  as  the  days  of  the  ‘  United 
“  Irishmen  ’ — is  agitating  the  mind  of  Irish  Nationalists  on  both  sides  of  the 
“  Atlantic  just  now,  and  certainly  no  similar  incident  has  aroused  such  wide- 
“  spread  discussion  in  Ireland  for  many  a  day  as  the  publication  of  the  views  of 
“  the  exiled  Nationalists  resident  in  New  York  on  the  subject.” 

I  presume  that  meant  the  publication  of  the  cablegram  and  also  articles,  one  of 
which  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  probably  in  the  “  Nation,”  dealing  with  the  question 
of  this  new  departure.  Of  course  the  whole  of  this  letter  is  important,  but  as  far  as 
I  would  wish  to  call  attention  to  it,  it  is  at  page  2775  : — 

“  The  object  aimed  at  by  the  Irish  Nationalist  party,  the  recovery  of  Ireland’s 
“  national  independence  and  the  severance  of  all  political  connexion  with 
“  England,  is  one  that  would  require  the  utmost  efforts  and  the  greatest 
“  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Irish  people.  Unless  the  whole  Irish  people, 

“  or  a  great  majority  of  them,  undertake  the  task  and  bend  their  whole  energies 
“  to  its  accomplishment — unless  the  best  intellect,  the  financial  resource,  and  the 
“  physical  strength  of  the  nation  be  enlisted  in  the  effort — it  can  never  be  realised. 

“  Even  with  all  these  things  in  our  favour,  the  difficulties  in  our  way  would  be 
“  enormous ;  but  if  firmly  united  and  ably  led,  we  could  overcome  them,  and  the 
“  result  achieved  would  be  worth  the  sacrifice.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
“  despair  of  Ireland’s  freedom,  and  am  as  much  in  favour  of  continuing  the  struggle 
“  to-dav  as  some  of  those  who  talk  loudest  against  constitutional  agitation.  I  am 
“  convinced  that  the  whole  Irish  people  can  be  enlisted  in  an  effort  to  free  their 
«  native  land,  and  that  they  have  within  themselves  the  power  to  overcome  all 
“  obstacles  in  their  way.  I  feel  satisfied  that  Ireland  could  maintain  her  existence 
“as  an  independent  nation,  become  a  respectable  power  in  Europe,  provide 
“  comfortably  for  a  large  population  within  her  borders,  and  rival  England  in 
“  commerce  and  manufactures.  I  contend  she  can  can  never  attain  the  develop- 
“  ment  to  which  her  geographical  position,  her  natural  resources,  and  the  moral 
“  and  intellectual  gifts  of  her  people  entitle  her,  without  becoming  complete 
“  mistress  of  her  own  destinies,  and  severing  her  connexion  with  England  ;  but  I 
“  am  also  convinced  that  one  section  of  the  people  alone  can  never  win  independence, 
“  and  no  political  party,  no  matter  how  devoted  or  determined,  can  ever  win  the 
“  support  of  the  whole  people  if  they  never  come  before  the  public  and  take  no 
“  part  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  country.  I  have  often  said  it  before,  and  I 
“  repeat  it  once  again,  that  a  mere  conspiracy  will  never  free  Ireland.  I  am  not 
“  arguing  against  conspiracy,  but  only  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  Irish 
“  Nationalists  taking  whatever  public  action  for  the  advancement  of  the  National 
“  cause  they  may  find  within  their  reach,  such  action  as  will  place  the  aims  and 
“  objects  of  the  National  party  in  a  more  favourable  light  before  the  world,  and 
“  help  to  win  the  support  of  the  Irish  people.” 

Then,  passing  as  quickly  as  I  can  from  this  letter,  your  Lordships  will  observe  at 
page  2777,  Devoy  says  : — 

“  I  yield  to  no  man  in  the  lengths  I  am  prepared  to  go  to  get  rid  of  foreign 
“  domination  in  Ireland,  but  I  refuse  to  be  guided  by  the  narrow  dogmatism 
“  through  the  instrumentality  of  which  a  few  pigmies  managed  for  a  sad  decade 
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“  or  so,  to  retain  the  leadership  for  which  neither  nature  nor  training  ever  fitted 
**  them.  I  want  to  see  the  national  will  consulted  through  the  only  means  at 
“  present  available,  and  when  the  country  speaks  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  result, 
“  for  I  am  convinced  that  Ireland  desires  independence  to-day  as  ardently  as 
“  ever,  and  that  nothing  less  will  ever  satisfy  her.” 

And,  my  Lords,  the  next  page  gives  the  history  of  what  Fenianism  had  effected  in  the 
past.  At  page  2779  he  summarises  rather  what  he  said  in  these  terms  : — 

“  The  Nationalists  could  only  obtain  control  of  the  local  bodies  and  of  the 
“  Parliamentary  representation  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
“  public  policy  as  would  secure  the  support  of  that  large  class  of  Irishmen  who 
“  now  hold  aloof  from  all  parties,  but  are  Nationalists  in  heart  and  feeling,  and 
“  vote  for  the  man  or  the  party  that  goes  nearest  to  their  ideas,  and  which  would 
further  detach  from  the  Home  Buie  party  all  who  are  really  in  favour  of  a 
larger  demand  than  that  of  Mr.  Butt,  but  who  now  give  the  Home  Eulers 
**  conditional  support.  The  object,  however,  can  be  reached  much  more  easily  by 
•**  an  honourable  compromise.  This  compromise  is  only  possible  by  leaving  the 
“  form  of  self-government  indefinite,  putting  off  the  definition,  until  a  really 
“  representative  body,  with  the  country  at  its  back,  and  elected  with  that 
“  mandate,  should  be  established  and  speak  in  the  name  of  the  nation.” 

Again,  I  say,  when  we  come  to  the  above  .objects  of  the  Land  League,  this  statement 
is  very  important.  Then  I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble  your  Lordship  with  much 
more  of  this  letter,  but  I  will  read  this  passage — 

“  As  the  battle  of  Irish  freedom  is  outside  Parliament,  and  as  Home  Eulers, 
“  Eepealers,  and  Nationalists  all  call  the  form  of  autocracy  they  desire  self- 
“  government,  as  in  addition  to  this,  they  agree  substantially  as  to  the  present 
“  needs  of  Ireland,  there  should  be  nothing  to  prevent  them  agreeing  on  a  common 
“  platform,  which  would  bind  them  together  for  the  common  good  of  the  country 
“  until  the  country  itself  should  speak  in  such  a  manner  as'  to  command  the 
“  allegiance  of  all.” 

We  then  have  some  few  words  pointing  to  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  land 
question — 

“No  party  or  combination  of  parties  in  Ireland  can  ever  hope  to  win  the 
“  support  of  a  majority  of  the  people  except  it  honestly  proposes  a  radical  reform 
“  of  the  land  system.” 

You  will  see  that  is  exactly  in  a  line  with  Mr.  Davitt’s  view  that  he  ought  to  appeal 
to  the  selfishness  of  the  men  who  hold  land.  I  think  I  can  refrain  from  dealing  further 
with  that  letter,  asking  your  Lordship  to  read  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Davitt  in  his  speech  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  bis  New  Departure  was 
■different  from  John  Devoy’s.  I  do  not  follow  Mr.  Davitt’s  reasoning  upon  that  matter. 
I  am  referring  your  Lordships  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Davitt  had  attempted  to  distinguish 
between  what  he  terms  his  view  of  the  New  Departure,  and  John  Devoy’s  view.  I 
cannot,  as  I  say,  quite  follow  Mr.  Davitt’s  reasoning.  These  two  actors  in  this  matter 
seem  to  have  had  the  same  object  in  view,  not  to  form  one  contending  army,  but  to 
form  an  alliance  between — you  may  call  it — the  two  wings  of  the  same  army  if  they 
are  acting  in  allied  concert.  But  while  John  Devoy  was  endeavouring  to  deal  with  the 
physical  force  wing  of  the  army,  while  Mr.  Davitt — accepting  his  own  statement  again 
— was  anxious  to  act  more  in  union  with  the  party  that  was  bringing  the  weapon  of 
physical  force  into  action,  but  was  dealing  with  the  appeal  to  the  selfishness  which 
Mr.  Davitt  regarded  as  the  main  spring  of  all  human  action,  that  is,  the  action  of  the 
Land  League  upon  the  tenant  farmer,  I  think  the  action  was  a  joint  action  to  obtain 
the  common  end,  and  from  first  to  last  every  one  of  these  speakers,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
pointing  out  that  no  independence  of  action  was  to  be  given  up,  and  that  you  could 
have  combined  action  with  the  same  result  each  of  the  two  of  the  army  maintaining  its 
independent  course. 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect — I  only  wish  to  remind  you  of  it — that  at  page  2847 — 
I  have  already  referred  to  the  document  for  another  purpose — Mr.  Davitt  refers  to 
this  letter  of  Devoy’s,  without  the  slighest  dissent,  and,  apparently,  with  approval. 
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You  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  interview  that  has  been  proved  by  the  evidence 
given  at  page  2847,  says  : — 

“  I  must  here  allude  to  an  able  letter  written  by  Mr.  John  Devoy  to  the 
‘  Dublin  Freeman’s  Journal  ’  a  month  after  my  Boston  speech  ” - 

it  certainly  is  this  letter — 

“  with  a  view  of  influencing  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  in  favour  of  a  new  policy 
“  that  would  widen  the  field  of  revolutionary  effort.  The  letter  attracted  a  great 
“  deal  of  attention,  and  although  its  convincing  language  failed  to  change  the 
“  attitude  of  the  leaders,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Nationalist  party  was  won  over 
“  to  the  agitation  which  was  initiated  by  me  as  a  neutral  platform  for  all  parties 
“  to  stand  upon.” 

I  gather  from  that  statement  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  that  he  does  not  dissent  from  the 
contents  of  the  letter,  which  deals  with  means  of  winning  over  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Nationalist  party  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  action,  showing  the  means  was  not  to  assist  the  action 
of  John  Devoy,  but  Mr.  Davitt.  So  we  have  now  proof,  whatever  may  have  occurred 
in  America.  The  result  of  that  is  found  in  that  letter  of  December  the  11th,  and  the 
statement  therein  contained  not  only  represents  his  views  but  the  views  of  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt  likewise.  I  would  also  compare  the  statement  of  Mr.  Davitt  by  referring  to 
Mr.  John  O’Connor’s  evidence  on  this  point,  at  page  5829.  I  am  taking  Mr.  O’Connor’s 
account  of  his  own  action.  He  had  been  himself  in  active  political  life  as  a  member  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  He  had  belonged  to  the  physical  force  combination, 
but  he  was  attracted  by  Mr.  Devoy’s  letter.  Mr.  John  O’Connor — I  am  speaking  of 
the  gentleman  who  is  member  for  Cork — Mr.  John  O’Connor,  in  his  evidence,  gives  his 
account  of  that  letter,  and  its  effect  upon  him.  He  is  asked — 

“  (Q.  90,389.)  When  did  you  cease  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  Fenian 
“  body? — A.  About  that  time.  ( Q .)  That  would  be  about  1880,  and  from  that 
“  time? — {A.)  Yes,  after  I  had  read  Mr.  Devoy’s  letters.  ( Q .)  Those,  of  course, 
“  were  earlier  than  1880  ? — (A.)  They  were,  I  think,  in  1878  and  1879,  and  after  I 
“  had  read  Mr.  Davitt’s  speech.  You  see  Mr.  Devoy’s  letters  appealed  to  me 
“  aprticularly,  because  he  addressed  them  to  the  young  men  who  were  devoting 
“  their  time  to  revolutionary  purposes,  and,  if  I  remember,  he  said  we  should  come 
“  out  of  the  rat-holes  of  conspiracy  and  take  part  in  the  public  life  of  the  country, 
“  and  those  letters  made  a  great  impression  on  my  mind  ;  and  then  I  began  to  read 
“  Mr.  Davitt’s  speeches,  and  they  seemed  to  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  taking 
“  Mr.  Devoy’s  advice,  as  well  as  having  an  effect  in  my  mind,  because  1  thought 
“  they  were  economically  sound.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  shall  have  to  refer  you  hereafter  to  the  statement  Mr.  O’Connor 
makes  as  to  Mr.  Devoy’s  private  advice  to  him.  He  says  on  page  5842  that  whilst 
Mr.  Devoy  was  writing  this  in  public,  he,  who  had,  as  I  am  submitting  to  you,  the 
charge  of  it.  I  do  not  know  which  wing  I  call  it — whether  you  stand  on  the  right  or 
left  of  the  movement — but  the  advanced  wing — that  is  the  physical  force  party — he, 
having  the  charge  of  that,  was,  in  secret,  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  independent 
action  of  the  men  who  were  willing  and  anxious  to  take  •  the  open  field  when  the 
occasion  arose.  Mr.  John  O’Connor  at  page  5842  says  that  he  met  Mr.  Devoy — 
there  is  some  difficulty  as  to  the  date — but  it  clearly  is  the  visit  we  were  going  to 
speak  of,  of  Mr.  Devoy,  in  December  1878,  to  Ireland.  It  was  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
O’Connor,  Devoy  [only  paid  one  visit,  and  that  was  in  1878.  Then  Mr.  O’Connor 
says  (Q.  90,678) — 

“  In  1878  my  recollection  is  that  he  wrote  those  letters,  and  he  also  made 
speeches  in  America  on  what  would  be  called  the  New  Departure.  (Q.)  You 
“  were  not  in  America  at  the  time  ? — (A.)  No,  but  I  have  read  these  speeches. 

Then  Mr.  O’Connor  proceeds,  when  asked — 

“  (Q.)  Have  you  read  his  letters — read  those  published  letters  of  his,  before 
“  he  endeavoured  to  detach  you  or  prevent  you  from  joining  the  constitutional 
“  movement? — (A.)  Well,  I  should  not  say  that  he  prevented  me  from  joining 

“  the  constitutional  movement,  because -  (Q.)  Sought  to  prevent  you  ? — (A.) 

“  Because  there  was  no  constitutional  movement  in  active  operation  at  the  time, 
( Q .)  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  I  chose  your  own  words.” 
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Then  Mr.  O’Connor  replied  : — 

“  He  gave  me  no  encouragement  to  carry  out  the  programme  put  forward  in 
“  his  letter.  ( Q .)  Did  he  encourage  you  to  carry  out  the  old  programme  of  the 
“  Fenian  Society  ?  ” 

Will  your  Lordships  mark  this  answer  of  Mr.  O’Connors  on  his  part — 

“  (A.)  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  is  material  to  the  case  at  all.  ( Q .)  You 
“  decline  to  answer?  (A.)  I  decline  to  answer  that  question.  (Q.)  To  what  date 
“  do  you  apply  the  observation  that  he  did  not  encourage  you  to  adopt  the  new 
“  programme?  (A.)  The  time  that  I  met  him.  (Q.)  Was  not  that  in  January 
“  1878  or  early  in  1879  ?  [A.)  It  was  between  the  publication  of  his  letters  and 

“  the  establishment  of  the  National  League.” 

That  meant  the  Land  League,  of  course.  Now,  he  proceeds  to  say  in  answer  to  the 
question — 

“In  what  did  the  alteration  consist?  (A.)  He  intended  us  in  his  letters  to 
“  take  a  part  in  the  national  life  of  the  country  in  the  open — to  the  municipal 
“  council,  the  poor  law  boards,  the  boards  of  guardians,  and  generally  to  take 
“  part  in  the  national  life  of  the  country.  Well,  when  I  met  him,  he  did  not 
“  encourage  me  to  do  that.  ((/.)  Did  he  encourage  you  to  abstain  from  doing  it  ? 
“  (A.)  No,  he  did  not.  (Q.)  For  what  reason  do  you  say  it  appeared  to  you  that 
“  he  had  altered  his  mind  ? — [A.)  Well,  I  had  grounds  for  it.  (Q.)  What  were 
“  they  ?  (A.)  I  cannot  say.” 

That  means  you  will  see  that  he  did  not  wish  to  say — for  your  Lordship  asked - 

“  (The  President.)  Do  you  mean  by  that — you  refuse  to  say  ? — (A.)  Yes,  my 
“  Lord ;  it  was  in  connexion  with  these  Fenian  organisation  the  grounds  were,  and 
“  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  open  movement.” 

My  friend,  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  was  then  examining  the  witness,  abstained  from 
pressing  Mr.  O’Connor  further.  I  hope,  my  Lord,  that  the  view  my  learned  friends 
have  taken  together  with  myself,  that  there  was  a  point  when  witnesses  who  refused  to 
answer  should  not  be  pressed  unduly.  Sometimes  they  were  unwilling  to  give 
evidence  against  those  who  had  acted  with  them.  That  was  a  feeling,  whilst  it  may 
meet  the  censure  of  legal  authority,  yet  at  the  same  time  one  can  appreciate,  and  I 
hope,  my  Lord,  it  met  with  your  sanction  that  we  did  not  unduly  press  witnesses  who 
sought  not  to  hear  evidence  against  their  fellows  unnecessarily.  Therefore,  that 
question  was  not  pressed,  but  the  meaning  of  Mr.  O’Connor’s  answers  is  plain.  John 
Devoy  was  not  patriotically  asking  men,  as  I  will  convince  your  Lordships  by  very 
cogent  proof,  to  abstain  from  treasonable  practices,  he  was  not  asking  them  to  lay 
down  the  arms  they  had  acquired ;  he  was  asking  them  for  the  sake  of  policy  and 
expediency  to  appear  to  act  in  conjunction  with  those  who  were  going  to  call  them¬ 
selves  Constitutionalists,  and  were  taking  steps  within — my  Lords,  I  cannot  say  within 
the  constitution — but,  certainly  without  probably  the  area  of  treason.  And  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  this  man  was,  as  I  will  show  to  your  Lordships,  doing  his  utmost,  while 
concealing  his  real  thoughts  and  objects,  to  prevent  the  course  being  taken  of 
constitutional  action,  and  not  only  was  attempting  to  keep  alive,  but  did  keep  alive, 
the  physical  force  body  that  existed  in  Ireland. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  strike  you,  but  one  can  scarcely  conceive  an 
action  more  full  of  duplicity  than  that  which  this  man  John  Devoy  took.  At  the  time 
we  are  speaking  of,  Mr.  O’Connor,  as  he  tells  us,  was  comparatively  a  young  man. 
Mr.  Devoy  had  appealed  to  him  in  his  written  document,  which  he  had  sent  forth 
to  the  public,  to  come  out  of  the  rat-holes  of  conspiracy,  and  to  take  open  and 
constitutional  action.  Then  when  he  meets  him  he  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
remain  in  the  rat-hole  of  conspiracy,  and  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  him  to  continue 
committing  acts  which  constituted,  according  to  our  law,  acts  of  treason-felony, 
and  endeavoured  that  the  pretence  which  was  being  put  forward  to  the  public  should 
be  maintained  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  the  expression  of  such  pretence  should  be 
defeated  on  the  other. 

My  Lord,  I  think  it  well  to  read  to  you  the  article  that  I  referred  to,  or  rather  to 
mention  to  you  the  article  which  appears  in  the  “Nation”  newspaper  (page  2766). 
It  is  upon  the  same  subject  of  this  New  Departure,  and  expresses,  of  course,  the  views 
of  one  of  those  gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  to  you,  without  other 
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words  of  disrespect  being  applied  to  his  character;  I  mean  Mr.  Sullivan.  This 
article  certainly  appeared  in  the  “  Nation”  newspaper  on  the  12th  of  November  1878. 

It  -was  an  article  referring,  under  the  head  of  The  Alleged  Fenian  Proposals,  to 
matters  that  had  been  occurring  in  America.  This  is  the  only  passage  I  desire  to  read : — 

“  Some  of  the  proposals  which  at  present  stand  in  their  name,  those  which 
“  are  said  to  have  been  cabled  from  America  do  not  strike  us  as  being  of  a 
“  practical  nature,  but  it  is  something  in  the  course  of  Irish  politics  to  have  arrived 
«  at  this  point ;  but  even  if  Fenians  and  Home  Rulers  cannot  quite  agree  as  to  the 
“  lines  upon  which  an  open  and  legal  struggle  for  Irish  self-government  should 
“  proceed,  they  can  at  all  events  respect  each  other’s  motives,  cast  away  those 
“  feelings  of  bitter  enmity  which,  fostered  by  some  bad  advisers,  have  too  often 
“  produced  disgraceful  scenes,  and  work  in  friendly  accord  together  for  at  least  some 
“  portions  of  the  national  programme.  The  whole  subject  is  full  of  interest  for 
“  everyone  having  the  welfare  of  Ireland  at  heart,  and  we  propose  to^return  to  it 
“  in  another  number.” 

I  believe  I  have  now  completed  the  whole  of  the  observations  that  I  desire  to  make 
upon  Mr.  Daviti’s  visit  to  America.  In  the  month  of  December  1878  Mr.  Davitt  and 
Devoy  sailed  from  America  for  Ireland.  According  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  statement,  which 
of  course  I  accept,  they  did  not  sail  in  the  same  ship,  but  they  met,  and  met  early, 
upon  their  arrival.  At  page  5652,  question  87,553,  Mr.  Davitt  says,  “I  met  him  in 
«  Dublin  in  the  fall  of  1878.”  There  is  a  letter  dated  December  11th  of  Mr.  Devoy’s 
from  New  York.  It  is  probably  not  quite  an  accurate  date.  But  that  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  immaterial  date.  Certainly  at  the  end  of  1878  Devoy  and  Davitt  were  meeting. 
Now  I  first  have  to  ask  your  attention  to  what  was  the  object  of  Devoy’s  visit.  You 
will  recollect  Mr.  Davitt’s  statement  that  Devoy  was  acting  in  concert  with  him.  He 
had  become  a  Land  Leaguer.  The  question  whether  Devoy  converted  Davitt  or  Davitt 
converted  Devoy  is  immaterial.  Their  action  was  to  be  joint,  although,  as  I  have 
said  before,  acting  within  two  different  wings  of  the  same  army.  My  Lord,  it  is 
disclosed  now  clearly  and  distinctly  that  Devoy  at  this  time  came  to  this  kingdom  for 
one  purpose,  and  one  purpose  only.  It  was  to  organise,  to  strengthen,  and  to  arm 
those  who  were  willing  to  fight  against  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign.  He  was  guilty 
of  course  in  all  he  was  doing  of  the  offence  of  high  treason.  I  am  taking  his  own 
account  and  no  one  else’s.  He  has  made  a  report  of  what  he  did.  _  You  will  see  where 
his  field  of  action  was  identical  with  the  field  of  action  of  Mr.  Davitt,  taking,  of  course, 
at  this  time,  different  courses.  But  John  Devoy,  in  the  report  he  made  in  August 
1879,  discloses  his  action,  and  without  entering  upon  any  surmise  or  speculation  as  to 
what’ he  did,  I  would  rather  take  his  own  words  and  remind  your  Lordship  of  what  he 
himself  has  stated.  I  regret  the  document  is  a  somewhat  long  one,  but  it  is  very 
important,  and  I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  it.  It  was  read  during  the  course  of 
Le  Caron’s  evidence  and  mixed  up  with  other  documents,  it  may  perhaps  not  have 
attracted  your  Lordship’s  full  attention,  which  I  desire  should  be  attached  to  it.  It  is 
a  document  given  in  evidence  at  page  2470.  The  real  date  is  August  1879.  Devoy 
returned  from  Ireland,  it  is  proved  at  page  2469,  in  the  month  of  July,  and  halving 
returned  in  July  a  convention  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  is  held  at  the  place  that  is  printed 
here,  Wickesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  9th  August  1879.  To  that  convention  Devoy 
makes  the  report,  and  here  we  have  the  narrative  of  the  action  of  this  man  now,  as  I 
am  putting  to  your  Lordship,  acting  in  concert,  for  some  purposes  at  least,  with 
Mr.  Michael  Davitt.  This  is  addressed  to  the  executive  body  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 
He  says : — 

“  In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  your  body  on  the 
“  24th  November  1878,  I  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  10th  of  December  last  to 
“  attend  a  meeting  of  the  S.C.  of  the  I.R.B.  to  be  held  in  ,  early  in  January, 
“  for  the  purpose  of  further  consolidating  the  union  between  the  V.C.  and  the 
“  I.R.B.,  and  devising  some  means  of  perfecting  the  work  of  preparation  for  a 
“  revolutionary  struggle  in  Ireland.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  dash.  It  is  a  blank. 

“ - was  selected  as  you  are  aware,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  member  of 

f<  the  S.C.  as  being  from  the  ipany  inconveniences  attendant  upon  such  gatherings 
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“  under  the  shadow  of  the  British  flag,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
«  away  from  home  and  business  at  that  period  of  the  year,  the  members  of  the 
“  S.C.  were  unable  to  come  together  till  January  19th,  when  a  full  meeting  took 
“  place.  The  seven  provinces  into  which  the  I.R.B.  is  divided,  viz.,  Ulster, 

“  Munster.  Leinster,  Connaught,  North  of  England,  South  of  England,  and 
“  Scotland  were  represented y  and  the  four  members  not  representing  provinces 
“  were  all  present.  I  found  them  to  be  a  fairly  representative  body  of  intelligent 
“  men,  mostly  young,  but  having  among  them  a  few  who  have  grown  grey  in  the 
“  service  of  Ireland,  and  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  fello  w- country - 
“  men  at  home  and  abroad.  At  least  two  of  those  present  had  been  identified 
“  with  the  ’48  movement,  while  in  the  case  of  the  young  men  their  connexion  with 
“  the  national  cause  dates  back  10  or  12  years,  so  that  there  is  no  lack  of  experience 
“  in  the  work  in  which  we  are  all  engaged.  So  far  as  honesty  of  purpose  and 
“  devotion  to  Ireland  are  concerned  I  felt  there  was  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

“  and  I  do  not  think  any  set  of  men  could  be  got  together  having  a  more  intimate 
“  knowledge  of  the  movement  at  home,  its  ‘  personal,’  its  capabilities,  and  its 
“  wants.  I  have  since- satisfied  myself  by  actual  contact  with  the  local  officers 
“  and  the  rank  and  file  that  they  possess  the  confidence  of  the  organisation 
«  throughout  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland.  As  the  representative  of  the 
“  Y.C.,  I  was  allowed  to  be  present  during  the  whole  meeting,  which  lasted  a 
“  whole  week,  and  one  of  the  home  members  of  the  R.D.  (Revolutionary 
“  Directory)  was  also  present.  As  you  have  already  received,  in  letters  written 
“  at  the  time,  full  particulars  of  all  that  occurred,  I  will  merely  recapitulate  here 
“  the  principal  features  of  the  meeting,  and  the  results  arrived  at.” 

Of  course  I  am  very  anxious  to  avoid  reading  the  whole  of  this  very  long  letter, 
because  it  is  on  your  Lordship’s  note,  but  I  will  give,  if  you  will  allow  me,  short 
extracts  from  it  to  show  the  extent  of  the  organisation  that  existed.  There  is  a  great 
deal  that  is  mere  recitation  as  to  the  events  which  had  occurred  within  the  I.R.B. 
at  an  early  period  in  relation  to  Mr.  Stephens  and  O'Donovan  Rossa.  I  will  pass 
that  over,  simply  asking  your  Lordship  to  read  that  portion  of  the  report,  but  I  do 
not  see  any  necessity  for  reading  it  in  public  now.  There  is  now  a  statement  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  I.R.B.  It  proceeds  in  this  way  at  page  2472. 

“  Three  of  the  best  organised  counties,  Dublin,  Louth,  and  Wexford,  seceded 
“  fom  t  e  S.O.,  and  believing  the  statements  so  often  repeated,  that  the 
“  American  organisation  supported  Mr.  Stephens,  transferred  their  allegiance 
“  to  that  gentleman.  There  still  remained  with  the  S.O.,  Ulster,  Connaught, 
“  Munster,  a  portion  of  Leinster,  Scotland,  and  south  of  England  ;  but  the  work  in 
“  these  districts  was  almost  paralysed,  and  the  attention  of  the  men  distracted 
“  by  repeated  visits  and  communications  of  a  conflicting  nature  from  contending 
“  factions,  who  all  claimed  to  be  ‘  working  for  Ireland.’  The  numbers  stood  at 
“  this  time  (1878)  as  follows:  about  19,009  men  stood  by  the  S.C. ,  some  3,000 
“  acted  independently  in  the  North  of  England,  and  not  more  than  1,500,  chiefly 
“  in  Leinster,  followed  Mr.  S.  No  real  work  could  be  done ;  it  was  a  struggle 
“  for  existence,  and  ultimately  the  majority  prevailed.  When  your  former 
“  envoy  arrived  in  Ireland  this  was  the  state  of  things  he  found  existing.  As 
“  you  have  been  informed,  he  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  another  member  of  the 
“  Y.C.  residing  in  Ireland,  in  first  gaining  over  the  Leinster  men  to  the  S.C.  by 
“  telling  them  the  real  truth  about  the  state  of  things  in  America.  A  competent 
“  and  energetic  man  was  elected  representative  for  the  province,  and  these  men 
“  who  had  been  for  a  few  months  following  Mr.  S.,  have  since  continued  to  work 
“  for  and  under  the  S.C.,  and  are  gradually  increasing  in  numbers.  The 
“  displaced  representative,  however,  wishing  to  be  at  the  head  of  something,  no 
“  matter  how  small,  then  went  over  to  Mr.  S.,  and  the  province  had  a  good 
“  riddance.  Mr.  S.  now  counts  some  200  and  some  followers  in  that  province, 
“  who  firmly  believe  that  they  are  working  with  the  men  in  America,  and  that 
“  the  next  convention  will  place  Mr.  S.  at  the  head  of  the  Y.C.,  when  they  learn 
“  the  result  of  that  body’s  deliberations.  I  am  confident  there  will  be  but  little 
“  further  trouble  about  Mr.  S.  You  are  also  aware  that  your  former  envoy  then 
“  turned  his  attention  to  the  North  of  England,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some 
“  gentlemen,  with  whose  names  and  services  you  are  already  acquainted,  succeeded 
a  55696.— Ev.  119.  C 
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“  in  reconciling  the  North  of  England  to  the  S.C,,  thus  completing  the  union  of  the 
«  whole  seven  provinces  of  the  though  the  organisation  in  two  of  them  was 

“  considerably  shattered  by  the  ordeal  through  which  they  had  lately  passed.  A 
“  reorganisation  of  the  S.G.  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned  was  then  effected, 

“  and  an  efficient  secretary  elected,  who  has  since  then  rendered  in  valuable  service 
“  in  repairing  the  damage  done  during  the  short  period  of  turmoil  and  contention 
«  Some  vears  before,  the  organisation  had  been  a  compact  body  of  over  40,000 
“  men  acting-  under  its  elected  council,  and  making  commendable  efforts  to  arm 
“  its  members  in  spite  of  the  most  discouraging  difficulties.  At  the  beginning  of 
“  last  vear  after  the  S.  C.  had  triumphed  over  the  difficulties  above  mentioned, 

“  it  was  reduced  to  about  24,000  men,  the  confidence  of  many  of  its  members 
“  greatly  shaken,  and  much  of  the  material  accumulated  during  past  years  badly 
“  damaged  through  neglect  or  entirely  lost. 

Then  Mr.  Devoy  proceeds  to  show  what  he  was  doing  in  order  to  revive  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  he  proceeds  at  the  end  of  this  page . 

“  It  was  deemed  better  to  endeavour  to  weld  into  a  solid  mass  the  united 
“  frao-ments  than  to  increase  its  size  by  the  addition  of  new  members.  Some 
“  mistakes  were  made,  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  action  of  the  S.  C.  seemed  to  me 
“  iudicious  and  safe.  Some  17,000  dollars  had  been  sent, by  the  Executive  Body 
“  (10,000  dollars  came  from  the  National  Fund  for  arms). 

I  do  not  wait  to  prove  the.identity  of  that  National  Fund  and  the  Skirmishing  Fund. 
It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  now  and  was  admitted. 

“  Some  17  000  dollars  had  been  sent  by  the  F.C.  (10,000  dollars  came  from 
“  the  National  Fund  for  arms)  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  arms  into  the 
“  country,  but  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  R.D.  until  my  arrival,  m  the  belief 
“  that  the  machinery  of  the  movement  had  undergone  too  great  a  strain  to  be 
“  able  to  bear  much  pressure,  and  the  hands  of  the  S.C.  were  too  full  with  the 
«  ‘ork  of  restoration  to  allow  them  to  undertake  any  more.  The  organisation 
“  was  iust  beginning  to  breathe  a  little  freely,  and  to  feel  that  it  was  again  a  solid 
«  liyincr  body  when  I  arrived  to  confer  with  the  S.C.  as  to  the  best  means  to 
“  infuse  new  life  and  vigour  into  it.  After  the  most  careful  consideration,  it  was 
“  decided  that,  before  attempting  the  introduction  of  arms  in  large  quantities,  it 
“  was  absolutely  necessary  to  send  three  or  four  competent  and  trusted  men  to 
«  visit  the  circles  from  end  to  end  of  the  organisation,  and  to  thoroughly  prepare 
<.  the  ground,  and  to  explain  to  the  officers  and  men  by  word  of  mouth  the  exact 
“  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  obligation  that  situation  imposed  upon  them  This 
“  would  require  the  outlay  of  a  large  sum  of  money ;  but  the  work  could  not 
«  pave  been  done  by  letter  writing,  and  I  undertook  that,  the  F.C.  would  place  a 
“  sufficient  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  S.C.  to  meet  the  exigency.  .  This  promise 
«  you  have  promptly  and  liberally  carried  out,  and  the  result  is  not  , alone  a 
“  thorough  organisation,  but  a  very  considerable  increase  m  membership. 

Then  come  details  on  the  same  page  as  to  the  purchase  of  arms  . 

«  As  the  funds  of  the  V.C.  would  not  go  very  far  in  supplying  arms  gratis, 
«  and  very  many  men  in  Ireland  can  afford  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  price,  I  agreed, 
“  on  behalf  of  the  F.C.  that  rifles  should  be  supplied  at  the  rate  of  1Z.  each  to 
«  the  men,  the  Y.C.  paying  the  balance  of  the  price  and  defraying  all  costs  of 
«  purchase,  storage,  package,  and  transit;  and  that  where  goods  already  paid  for 
«  bv  the  men  are  lost  in  transit  by  the  agents  employed  a  fresh  supply  should  be 
“  p-iven  free  At  the  time  I  made  this  promise,  I  understood  the  price  to  be 
«  somewhat  over  that  which  has  been  since  paid,  but  as  the  arrangement  had 
“  already  been  made,  it  was  considered  better  not  to  change  it.  Having  recei  ved 
your  consent  to  this  arrangement,  the  „  necessary  preparations  to  carry  into 
“  practical  effect  were  at  once  commenced. 

and  so  this  letter  proceeds.  I  am  very  anxious  to  shorten  the  reading  of  it,  if  I  can. 

“  By  pui chasing  "large  quantities  the  article  can  be  got  much  cheaper,  and  as 
“  I  left  arrangements  for  the  purchase  and  storage  in  a  safe  place  of  10,000  was 

“  being  made.” 
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I  presume  those  are  rifles. 

“  The  good  effects  of  this  are  already  visible,  and  if  no  bad  mistakes  are  made, 

“  and  the  V.C.  exerts  itself  in  earnest  to  push  on  this  good  and  necessary  work, 

“  the  brightest  future  is  before  us,  and  we  shall,  I  hope,  live  to  see  at  least  the 
“  military  honour  of  the  country,  which  has  been  tarnished  by  two  bloodless 
“  failures,  restored  to  its  old  and  proud  position.  These  were  the  principal 
“  transactions  of  the  meeting.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  comes  a  great  detail  of  action,  and  I  can  only  ask  your  Lordship’s 
attention  to  it  generally.  You  will  see  from  this  letter  (p.  2475)  that  Devoy  seems  to 
have  left  Ireland  and  landed  again  on  April  1st.  I  think  we  shall  find  there  was  a 
meeting  in  Paris,  and  he  had  been  away.  Then  it  speaks  of  a  visit  to  the  west  of 
Ireland,  to  which  I  call  attention. 

“  I  began  with  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Clare,  and  continued  my  tour  till  I 
“  bad  a  fair  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  organisation  in  all  of  the  seven  provinces. 

“  I  frequently  returned  to -  to  be  present  at  meetings  of  the  executive  of  the 

“  Supreme  Council,  and  reported  the  results  of  my  visits  with  whatever  recom- 
“  mendations  I  thought  the  situation  demanded.  These  were  always  favourably 
“  considered,  and  in  many  cases  I  visited  the  same  locality  more  than  once,  and 
“  was  made  the  instrument  of  carrying  out  necessary  reform.  Besides  county 
“  and  circle  meetings  I  attended  provincial  conventions  in  Munster,  Ulster, 

“  Connaught,  North  of  England,  and  South  of  England,  and  local  district 
“  meetings  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Derry,  Ennis,  Glasgow,  Dundalk,  and  other 
“  towns.” 

The  letter  concludes  by  saying  : — 

“  When  Leinster  and  Munster  shall  have  been  thoroughly  re-organised,  which 
“  will  take  some  time,  I  hope  to  see  50,000  good  members  in  Ireland  alone,  and  I 
“  should  not  care  to  see  many  more.  In  Ulster,  Connaught,  Tipperary,  and  Clare, 
“  the  great  bulk  of  the  men  are  small  farmers  or  farmers’  sons.” 

My  Lord,  I  lay  stress  upon  that  statement. 

“  And  on  the  whole  there  is  a  much  better  representation  than  in  ’65.  I  am 
“  glad  to  be  able  to  report  also  the  presence  in  the  organisation  and  in  positions 

of  trust  of  a  few  of  the  smaller  landed  gentry,  a  few  professional  men,  and 

“  a  large  sprinkling  of  comfortable  business  men.  If  the  good  work  goes 

“  on  and  faction  is  effectually  crushed,  I  look  for  large  accessions  from 

“  these  classes,  who  are  now  decidedly  more  inclined  towards  the  national 
“  cause  than  at  any  period  since  ’48.  Before  leaving  I  was  enabled  [to  attend] 
“  a  few  meetings  of  the  newly  elected  S.C.  through  whose  permission  I 
“  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  full  and  complete  returns  of  the  numerical, 
“  financial,  and  military  standing  of  the  I.R.B.,  the  copies  of  accounts  of  receipts 
“  and  expenditure  of  the  S.C.,  and  the  vouchers  of  money  and  arms  recently 
“  received  from  the  Y.C.  which  I  herewith  present.  At  this  meeting  the  good 

“  understanding  with  the  V.C.  was  confirmed,  a  vacancy  on  the  R.D.  filled,  the 

“  military  scheme  of  General - discussed,  a  committee  appointed  to 

“  amend  the  constitution,  and  other  important  business  transacted.  But  for  the 
“  necessity  of  hurrying  off  to  attend  the  convention  I  would  have  remained 
“  another  month  when  I  hoped  to  have  still  better  news  to  report.  Since  the 

“  meeting  in  January,  as  you  will  observe  by  the  reports  I  present,  there  has 

“  been  an  increase  of  over  4,000  members,  and  140  rifles  in  the  hands  of  the  men, 
“  and  of  500  in  the  possession  of  the  S.C.  The  outlay  to  secure  this  result  has 
“  been  heavy  and  labour  incurred  very  severe,  but  I  hope  it  will  give  satisfaction 
“  to  the  V.C.,  &c.,  &c. — Respectfully  and  fraternally,  John  Devoy.” 

My  Lords,  the  importance  of  this  is  great,  of  course,  as  showing  what  was  Devoy ’s 
action.  You  will  notice  his  dual  capacity .  He  was  in  alliance  with  Mr.  Davitt,  who 
had  agreed,  according  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  account  and  Devoy  s,  to  have  a  neutral  platform 
of  action ;  but  their  meaning  of  a  neutral  platform  of  action  is  that  there  shall  be  such 
action  as  Devoy ’s  (which  we  have  now  found  disclosed  by  this  report!  carried  on 
simultaneously  with  the  more  constitutional  mode  of  action.  We  have  evidence  that 

C  2 
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this  was  not  independent  action  of  Devoy.  It  was  known  to  Mr.  Davitt  what  he  was 
doing.  At  page  5654  the  question  is  asked  : — 

“  Did  you  not  know  at  the  time  what  John  Devoy  was  over  here  for?  ” 

This  was  the  only  visit  we  know  of  of  Devoy,  and  this  is  the  same  visit. 

Answer  by  Mr.  Davitt : — 

“Possibly  I  did.  ( Q .)  What  was  it? — (A.)  I  have  told  you  already  I 
“  cannot  answer  without  breach  of  honour.  (Q.)  If  Devoy  had  stated,  either  to 
“  you,  or  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  what  the  object  of  his  visit  was,  what  breach  of 
“  honour  is  there  in  your  answering  the  question? — (A.)  If  John  Devoy  has 
“  stated  it  in  his  paper,  or  in  any  of  his  writings,  I  suppose  it  must  be  true. 

«  (Q.)  Do  you  not  know  perfectly  well  that  John  Devoy  was  over  here  for  the 
“  purpose  of  enlisting  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  your  new  movement? — (A.)  That 
“  was  possibly  one  of  his  objects  in  coming  over.” 

My  Lord,  this  is  the  way,  as  Mr.  Devoy  discloses  it  in  his  report,  that  the  men  were 
enlisted  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  new  movement : — 

“(Q.)  Can  you  suggest  any  other? — (A.)  Except  the  one  I  have  told  you, 
“  that  he  came  to  visit  his  father  and  his  sisters  in  Dublin.  ( Q .)  Have  you  had 
“  curiosity  enough  to  read  his  report  to  the  Wilkesbarre  Convention  ? — (A.)  I 
“  listened  to  it  here,  but  I  never  read  it  before  or  after.  (Q.)  This  is  at  page  2470. 
“  You  know,  of  course,  that  that  particular  document  put  in  is  a  contemporary 
“  document  ? — (A.)  It  was  put  in  by  the  witness  Beach,  I  believe.  (Q.)  Whoever 
“  it  was  put  in  by,  you  know  it  purports  to  be  a  contemporary  document? — 
“  (A.)  Yes.  (Q  )  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Davitt,  having  read  that,  or 
“  heard  that  document  read,  you  did  not  know  that  those  were  the  objects  of 
“  John  Devoy’s  coming  here  ? — (A.)  I  suppose  John  Devoy’s  report  explains  the 
“  object  of  his  coming  over,  and  I  am  not  going  to  contradict  it.” 

My  Lords,  if  this  document  was  a  spurious  document,  if  this  had  been  one  of  the 
suggested  forgeries  on  the  part  of  Le  Caron,  Mr.  Davitt  would  have  been  able  to  say 
“  I  met  Devoy  ;  I  knew  his  objects,  and  the  statement  in  that  document  is  untrue  ; 
but  with  all  his  knowledge  of  fact  after  communicating  with  Devoy  in  1878  and  1879 
during  his  visits  here,  Mr.  Davitt,  applying  that  knowledge  to  the  report  to  the 
convention  of  August  1879,  frankly  says  “  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  report  does 
convey  the  object  of  his  coming.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  we  proceed  one  step  further.  Mr.  Davitt  now  says  that  was  the 
object  of  the  visit  of  Devoy  to  Ireland,  and  the  object  of  his  visit  to  the  west  of 
Ireland.  We  proceed  a  little  further  when  we  find  Mr.  Parnell’s  view  of  Devoy’s  visit. 
At  page  4004  this  evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  Parnell : — 

“  (Q.)  Among  the  men  you  have  mentioned,  and  as  to  whom  I  have  cross- 
“  examined  you  at  very  considerable  length  with  reference  to  your  connexion  in 
«  America,  is  John  Devoy.  Do  you  now  know,  one  way  or  the  other,  whether 
“  John  Devoy  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  consultations  with  Mr.  Davitt  in 
“  the  formation  of  the  policy  ? — (A.)  I  know  generally  that  John  Devoy  was  very 
“  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Land  League  in  America,  and  that  he  took 
“  that  interest  before  I  went  out  to  America.” 

The  date  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  visit  to  America,  your  Lordships  will  recollect,  was  in 
December  1879. 

“  (Q.)  You  knew  generally  that  John  Devoy  and  Mr.  Davitt  were  consulting 
“  respecting  these  matters  in  the  years  1878  and  1879?  (A.)  I  thought  it 

“  probable.  I  do  not  say  that  Davitt  ever  specially  told  me  that  he  was  in 
“  consultation  with  Mr.  John  Devoy,  but  I  should  think  at  that  time  it  must  have 
“  been  in  my  mind  that  Mr.  Davitt  would  have  seen  Devoy,  and  that  Devoy  was  in 
“  favour  of  the  new  organisation,  that  is  to  say,  the  Land  League  movement  in 
“  Ireland.  (Q.)  I  want  first  to  call  your  attention  to  this.  John  Devoy  had  been 
“  a  leading  Fenian  — (A.)  Undoubtedly.  (Q.)  You  had  had  no  public  statement 
“  that  John  Devoy  had  ever  ceased  to  be  a  Fenian? — (A.)  Certainly  not. 
“  (Q.)  Do  you  suggest  that  you  ever  had  any  private  statement  that  he  had 
“  ceased  to  be  a  Fenian? — (A.)  Never.  I  have  never  spoken  to  John  Devoy 
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about  Fenianism  at  any  time.  I  have  never  spoken  to  any  of  these  men  about 
Fenianism.  (Q.)  You  know  now  that  John  Devoy  was  a  member  ot  the 
Clan-na-Gael  ? — (A.)  I  should  think  so.  It  is  probable.  (Q.)  And  a  trustee 
of  the  Skirmishing  Fund?— (A.)  And  a  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing  bund. 


Now,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  wish  to  put  this  evidence  on  too  high  a  level.  I  do  not  wish 
to  erect  a  false  standard  in  relation  to  it.  It  is  brought  home  now,  with  Devoy  an 
Mr.  Davitt  acting  together,  that  the  treasonable  action  of  Devoy  was  known  to 
Mr.  Davitt,  the  action  I  mean  of  urging  the  young  men  of  Ireland  to  run  the  risk 
of  all  the  consequences  of  their  treason  whilst  he  should  be  safe  m  America  ,  that  e 
was  organising  and  arming  them  ;  that  he  was  doing  the  best,,  hy  private  a  vice, 
like  that  to  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  to  cause  them  to  remain,  to  use  his  own  term,  m  t  e 
rat-holes  of  conspiracy  ;  and  whilst  Mr.  Davitt  knew  it,  Mr.  Parnell  at  least  knew  t  is, 
that  Mr.  Davitt  and  Devoy  were  in  consultation  together;  and  Devoy,  a  trustee  ot 
the  Skirmishing  Fund,  was  a  supporter  of  this  Land  League  movement  during  the 
years  1878  and  1879,  and  that  it  was  a  support  that  was  given  m  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Davitt  at  that  time.  My  Lords,  I  say  I  am  not  putting  it  that  there  was  positive 
knowledge  of  any  detail  of  action  in  Mr.  Parnell.  I  think  that,  as  I  proceed,  I  shall 
show  you  that  it  was  part  of  his  policy  that  there  should  not  be  too  minute  knowledge 
of  what  was  going  on  by  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League,  but  that  there  was 
simply  a  general  view  entertained  by  Mr.  Parnell  that  the  supporter  of  this  movement 
at  this  time,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Davitt,  perhaps  the  principal  supportei  m 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Davitt,  was  John  Devoy,  a  Fenian,  known  to  him  as  a  l  enian, 
and,  if  not  at  this  time,  at  a  later  time,  known  to  him  as  a  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing 

Fund. 

My  Lord,  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  what  was  the  joint  action  so  far  as  Mr.  Devoy 
took  part  in  it.  We  have  other  actors  too,  acting  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Davitt  m 
like  manner.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  the  name  of  a  General  Millen  and  also  ot 
Dr.  Carroll.  As  Devoy  came  in  December  1878  to  Ireland  to  take  his  part  m  the  new 
alliance,  the  part  which  has  now  been  disclosed  to  you,  so  came  General  Millen,  and  so 
came  Dr.  Carroll.  At  page  5652  (I  am  taking  again,  as  1  take  as  much  as  I  can,  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Davitt  for  my  authority)  Mr.  Davitt  speaks  of  all  these  three  persons 
who  so  jointly  acted.  He  first,  as  I  remind  your  Lordship,  had  spoken  of  John  Devoy, 
and  he  has  this  question  put  to  him  : 

“Were  you  aware  at  this  time  that  Devoy  had  the  same  policy,  call  it 
“  the  new  departure  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it  ? — (A.)  Practically  the  sa™©- 
“  (Q.)  Was  John  Devoy  known  in  Ireland  as  being  a  Fenian  or  ex- Fenian  ?  (A.)  I 

“  think  very  little  was  known  about  him  in  Ireland  at  all.  ( Q .)  Had  he  been 
“  punished  in  any  way ?— He  had  been  in  prison.  (Q.)  For  being  a  Fenian?— 
“  (A.)  Yes.” 


Then  that  having  dealt  with  John  Devoy  this  question  is  put  to  him  : 

“  Did  General  Millen  come  over  too  ?— (A.)  Yes,  I  met  General  Millen 
“  in  Dublin  in  1879.  ( Q .)  How  many  times?— (A.)  Once.  ( Q .)  Only  once?— 

“  (A.)  Once.  ( Q .)  What  was  General  Millen  over  for? — (A.)  That  I  cannot 

“  answer.  (Q.)  Are  you  sure,  did  you  not  inquire  ? — (A.)  I  know  what  he  came 
«  over  for.  (Q.)  What  did  he  come  over  for? — (A.)  That  I  cannot  answer. 

That  answer  of  course  is  more  expressive  than  any  detailed  statement.  We  know 
what  Mr  Davitt  means.  I  do  not  wish  to  refer  to  the  same  subject  again,  but  I  say  I 
fully  appreciate  his  statement.  If  General  Millen  is  over  here  for  the  purpose  of 
committing  acts  amounting  to  high  treason,  Davitt  says  Let  these  men  tell  that 
themselves.  Do  not  ask  me  to  make  myself  a  witness  against  my  fellows.  That 
statement  we  appreciate  and  understand.  So  Davitt  says  here 

“I  know  what  he  came  over  for.  {Q.)  What  did  he  come  over  for?— 

“  (A  )  That  I  cannot  answer.  (Q.)  Did  not  you  inquire  ?— (A.)  There  was  no 

“  necessity  for  inquiring,  I  knew.  (Q.)  What  did  he  come  over  for?— (A.)  I 
cannot  answer  that  question.  I  am  bound  to  secrecy.” 
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Apart  from  any  question  of  honour,  I  presume  that  means  the  Fenian  oath  bound 
Mr.  Davitt  to  secrecy. 

“  Let  me  understand  that?— (A.)  I  will  answer  in  this  way:  that  it  was 
“  nothin0-  whatever  in  connexion  with  land  agitation.  (Q-)  How  bound  by 
“  secrecy  j  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — (A.)  I  met  General  Millen  in  Dublin, 

“  along  with  other  leaders  of  the  extreme  movement.  I  was  pledged  to  secrecy 
“  -with  reference  to  this  meeting.  ( Q .)  I  really  do  not  understand  you.  Do  you 
“  mean  to  say  there  was  a  particular  meeting  at  which  you  were  pledged  to 
“  secrecy  ? — (A.)  Every  meeting ;  but  I  am  called  upon  to  tell  you  that  I  was 
“  there  because  it  is  my  duty  to  do  it.  (Q.)  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  to 
“  your  knowledge  General  Millen  had  not  come  over  to  inspect  the  l.K.B. 

“  forces 2 — (A.)  Possibly.  (Q.)  Can  you  suggest  any  other  object  which  General 
«  Millen  came  over  for?— (d.)  I  can  only  answer  that  by  saying,  he  did  not  come 
“  over  in  connexion  with  what  you  call  the  land  agitation. 

Well,  of  course,  there  is  a  separate  view  as  to  that ;  it  is :  that  it  was  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood  action. 

“  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question  at  all.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  object 
“  that  General  Millen  had  in  coming  over,  except  to  inspect  the  I.R.B.  forces  ? 

“  (A.)  You  are  suggesting  that  yourself.”  ' 

Such  is  the  state  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  mind,  that  he  won’t  give  evidence. 

“  You  are  suggesting  that  yourself.  I  am  not  going  to  contradict  you. 

Of  course,  that  is  an  admission  by  Mr.  Davitt  that,  knowing  what  General  Millen 
came  over  for,  his  oath  of  secrecy  binds  him  from  disclosing  the  object  of  his  visit, 
which  must  be  therefore  within  the  objects  which  the  oath  of  secrecy  was  imposed 
upon  the  members  of  that  combination  in  order  to  prevent  disclosure  of.  That  being 
the  case,  we  have  now  in  addition  to  John  Devoy  this  General  Millen  communicating 
with  Mr.  Davitt,  and  coming  over  for  the  purpose  of  organising  and  strengthening  the 

Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  .  . 

My  Lord,  one  other  visitor  also  was  here,  and  that  is  Dr.  Carroll,  the  person  whose 
address  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Davitt  when  he  visited  Ireland,  and  of  whom  we  shall 
have,  of  course,  more  to  say.  At  page  5657  this  question  is  put  to  Mr.  Davitt 

“  Was  Dr.  Carroll  over  here  in  England  ? — (A.)  I  think  he  was,  but  I  have 
“  no  recollection  of  meeting  Dr.  Carroll  in  London.  (Q)  Did  you  meet 
“  Dr.  Carroll  while  he  was  in  London  ?  (A.)  No,  I  met  him  m  Irelan  . 

“  (Q.)  The  same  Dr.  William  Carroll  of  Philadelphia  ? — (A.)  The  same  Dr. 
“  Carroll.  (Q.)  What  was  he  over  here  for? — (A.)  Well,  I  would  rather  not 
“  answer.  (Q.)  Was  Dr.  William  Carroll  ever  here  in  connexion  with  the  scheme 
“  and  plans  that  you  had  discussed  with  him  in  America  ? — (A.)  Certainly  not. 
“  ( Q.)  Nothing  to  do  with  them  ?— (A.)  Nothing  whatever.  (Q.)  What  was 
“  your  reason  for  not  wishing  to  state  why  Dr.  Carroll  was  over  here  •—(A.) 
“  Because  I  met  Dr.  William  Carroll  in  Dublin  with  other  Extremists,  and  1  am 

“  pledged  to  secrecy  with  reference  to  that  meeting.  (Q.)  Can  you  suggest  any 

“  purpose  for  which  Dr.  William  Carroll  was  over  here  except  the  same  purpose 
«  that  brought  John  Devoy  and  Millen  over  here  ?— (A.)  No,  Dr.  William  Carroll 
“  or  General  Millen  came  to  Ireland.” 

the  print  says — 

“  With  reference  to  the  new  departure  or  the  land  agitation.” 

Whether  that  is  quite  correctly  printed  or  not  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be.  I  should 
not  wish  to  say  which  way  it  is.  Mr.  Davitt  seems  to  have  said  before  that  General 
Millen  did  not  come  over  in  respect  to  the  land  agitation  distinguishing  that  from 
the  action  of  the  other  wing  of  the  army,  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  There¬ 
fore,  whether  this  means  with  reference  or  without  reference  I  cannot  say. 

“  Can  you  suggest  any  purpose  for  which  Dr.  William  Carrol  was  oyer 
“  Rere,  except  the  same  purpose  that  had  brought  John  Devoy  and  Millen  ? 

“  (A.)  No,  says  Mr.  Davitt,  frankly  enough,  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  any 
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“  other  purpose.  (Q.)  If  it  is  an  innocent  purpose,  Mr.  Davitt,  what  reason  is 
«  there  why  you  should  not  state  it  ? — (A.)  An  innocent  purpose ?  (Q.)  *es 

“  (A)  I  believe  it  was  innocent  from  a  moral  point  df  view,  but  from  a  legal  point 
“  in  Ireland,  probably  not.  Many  things  that  are  innocent  in  themselves  are 
“  illegal  in  Ireland.  (Q.)  And  in  England  too?— (A.)  Well,  possibly,  as  things 
“  are  managed  just  now.  ’ 

We  have  now  this  before  your  Lordships,  namely,  John  Devoy,  as  I  have  now  shown 
from  page  5652,  agreeing  in  the  new  departure ;  willing  to  carry  out  the  objects  of 
the  new  departure ;  willing  to  bring  into  operation  the  means  that  were  under  the 
terms  of  the  new  departure  to  effect  the  object.  We  now  know  what  the  means  were 
that  were  to  effect  the  object  coming  within  the  new  departure  :  the  independence  to 
be  secured,  as  the  final  result,  by  methods  different  m  character;  John  Devoy  to  play 
his  part  (and  he  played  it)  with  Millen  and  Dr.  Carroll.  At  least  two  of  them  were 
trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  coming  to  Ireland,  as  Mr.  Davitt  now  admits,  with 
Mr.  Davitt’s  knowledge,  for  the  purpose,  not  of  constitutional  agitation,  not,  my  Lords, 
for  the  purpose  of  those  munificent  objects  that  Archbishop  Walsh  spoke  ot  and 
which  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  dwelt  upon,  but  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
(I  dwell  upon  the  term)  these  rat-holes  of  conspiracy  and  marshalling  these  young  men 
till  they  shall  number  50,000,  and  taking  them  from  the  industrial  objects  of  their  life 
to  drill  them,  to  arm  them,  and  to  organise  them  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 

authority  of  the  law  in  this  country.  . 

My  Lords,  I  wish  it  could  be  that  one  could  treat  this  action  of  this  wing  of  the  new 
movement,  acting  under  the  terms  of  the  new  departure,  as  the  action  of  unauthorised 
men,  and  say  simply  it  was  the  outburst  of  the  old  habit  that  Mr.  Davitt  tells  us  of— 
the  spirit  of  revenge  and  passion — and  not  resulting  from  thought,  and  combined 
action  and  consideration  of  responsible  men.  But  when  we  know  to  whom  everyone 
has  attributed  the  authorship  of  this  Land  League,  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  m 
his  speech,  Mr.  Parnell  in  his  evidence,  everyone  treating  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  as  the 
father  of  this  Land  League ;  when  he  tells  us  himself,  my  Lords  (it  is  no  statement 
of  mine)  that  he  knew  what  Devoy  was  doing  ;  when  he  tells  us  that  he  met  Devoy, 
met  Dr.  Carroll,  met  General  Millen,  from  the  end  or  fall  of  1878  to  the  commencement 
of  1879  in  secret  conclave,  under  conditions  of  a  character  which  prevent  him  from 
disclosing  to  you,  because  he  would  break  his  oath  of  secrecy  if  he  did,  what  was 
the  object  of  the  meeting.  When  your  Lordships  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Davitt 
himself  says  that  at  this  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood ;  that  he  continued  attending  the  meetings,  so  far  as  I  read 
his  evidence,  to  which  I  will  refer,  until  July  1879,  and  that  he  was  not  expelled 
until  the  month  of  May  1880;  my  Lords,  what  is  the  result  that  wo  must  arrive 
at?  Surely,  it  L  that,  so  far  as  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  bears  responsibility  m  this 
matter,  so  far  as  there  is  to  be  to  him  attributed  all  the  duty  springing  out  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  origin  and  the  founder  of  this  great  movement,  that,  my  Lords, 
he  bears  it,  and  he  bears  it  to  the  full  extent  of  having  allowed,  not  only  to  his 
knowledge,  but  within  his  very  hope  and  care,  a  movement  to  go  on  which  was  m 
assistance  of  that  which  on  the  surface  was  constitutional,  but  which  really  was 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  ingredient  in  a  treasonable  and  a  traitorous  action. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  dealing  too  much  in  detail,  but  I  wish  to 
refer  to  the  corroboration  of  all  that  has  been  admitted,  whilst  corroboration  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  ;  but  I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  in  other  directions 
the  testimony  of  a  witness  who  has  been  much  attacked,  and  who  has  given  important 
evidence  in  this  case.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  Delaney  did  gLe  some 
testimony  in  relation  to  the  action  of  December  18/8  and  the  early  part  of  1879. 
The  reason  I  wish  to  refer  to  it,  not  that  I  think  the  corroborations  of  the  admission 
of  Mr.  Davitt  are  necessary,  is  to  show  your  Lordships  that  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
upon  Delaney’s  testimony  in  other  respects.  Your  Lordships  will,  I  am  sure,  recollect 
that  for  years  past  Delaney  has,  of  course,  been  living  under  conditions  that  would 
render  it  impossible  for  him,  I  presume,  to  receive  statements,  certainly  state¬ 
ments  of  a  very  detailed  character,  of  events  occurring  in  this  Court  or  elsevlieie.  If 
I  recollect  rightly,  Delaney  was  called  before  Le  Caron  gave  his  evidence,  before  the 
report  of  Devoy  was  read,  and  also,  of  course,  therefore,  a  still  further  time  before  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Davitt.  He  deals  with  these  facts,  and  he  says  this,  speaking 
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of  tlie  Fenian  Council.  I  have  to  collect  his  evidence  from  many  pages.  He  gave 
his  evidence  at  page  1849.  The  questions  from  which  I  collect  this  evidence  you  will 
find  at  34,260,  running  to  34,267.  He  says  he  joined  the  Fenians  in  Dublin.  Patrick 
Egan,  Thomas  Brennan,  Dr.  McAlister,  John  Levy,  a  man  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
named  John  Doran,  formed  the  executive  council.  “It  might  be  about  1879;  lam 
“  not  correct  to  dates.  I  cannot  be  after  being  six  years  in  prison.  Delegates  came 
“  from  America;  John  O’Connor  from  Cork.  A  commercial  traveller  of  the  name  of 
“  Dr.  Kenealy  was  one.  John  Devoy  came  from  America,  and  General  Millen,  and  at 
“  the  same  time  Edward  Hanlon.  I  saw  John  O’Connor  several  times  in  Dublin, — a 
“  tall  man  of  sandy  complexion,  light  hair,  and  larsre  sand^  moustache,  full  beard. 
“  He  was  known  as  Dr.  Kenealy.”  Then  he  proceeds  to  deal  with  other  matters. 
Here  is  his  statement  that  Devoy  and  General  Millen  came  from  America  as  delegates 
at  this  time  to  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  meetings,  and  of  course  that  now 
proves  to  be  strictly  and  completely  true ;  and  there  was  an  inspection  of  his  circle 
at  that  time. 

My  Lords,  there  was  also  a  statement  by  Delaney  at  page  1850,  question  34,309,  in 
which  he  says  that  arms  were  to  be  sent  in  from  America  and  expenses  paid.  You 
wili  recollect  Devoy’s  report  on  that  very  subject.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  now 
proceed,  still  on  my  path  of  tracing  out  the  proceedings  of  those  who  founded  this 
organisation ;  but  now  I  come  to  another  branch  of  this  inquiry.  I  now  will  invite 
your  attention  to  that  which,  to  a  great  extent,  proceeds  and  springs  from  the  events 
with  which  we  have  been  dealing,  namely,  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry  what  were  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  promoters  of  the  Land  League  movement.  Of  course,  it  has 
been  the  object  of  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  to  deal  with  this  case  as  if 
no  one  was  responsible  for  any  statement  or  for  any  action  before  the  21st  day  of 
October  1879.  My  learned  friend  says  that  upon  that  day  the  Land  League  was 
founded ;  and  my  friend  has  argued  upon  the  responsibility  and  liability  for  judgment 
of  those  wrho  were  members  of  the  Land  League  as  if  this  was  some  narrow  case  like 
the  question  of  the  liability  of  a  company,  and  he  has  suggested  that  the  act  of 
incorporation  taking  place  on  the  21st  October  1879,  it  is  irrelevant  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  under  which  that  body  was  formed,  and  that  you  have  only  to  look 
at  the  articles  of  association,  if  I  may  translate  the  terms  which  he  reads  as  being  the 
rules  of  the  Land  League ;  and,  unless  you  find  avowed  objects  there,  as  my  friend 
has  in  terms  contested,  you  ought  not  to  bold  anybody  responsible  when  you  are 
dealing  with  what  he  terms  conspiracy,  except  for  the  avowed  objects  which 
appear  within  the  written  law  of  that  combination.  My  Lords,  that  may  be  very 
v  ell  if  you  are  endeavouring  only  to  affect  the  liability  or  responsibility  of  persons 
who  knew  nothing  more  than  what  was  disclosed  to  them  by  the  avowed  objects, 
but  it  is,  I  would  submit  to  you,  an  observation  of  my  friend  and  a  contention 
of  my  friend  that  cannot  be  supported,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  those  who  put  forward 
one  state  of  things,  who  avowed  objects  incomplete,  and  did  not  disclose  their  true 
purpose,  can  be  shown  to  have  had  other  objects  in  view,  and,  from  first  to  last  to  have 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  those  objects.  My  Lords,  our  view  on  the  other  hand  as 
opposed  to  that  of  my  learned  friend,  which  we  desire  to  present  to  you,  is  that  the 
mere  fact  of  a  meeting  in  Dublin,  the  mere  fact  that  the  Land  League  was  formed, 
was  only  one  step  of  many,  and  that  you  have  to  look  at  the  land  movement  before  the 
mere  technical  act  of  incorporation  or  formation  of  the  association ;  and  I  purpose 
showing  to  you,  according  to  statements  not  of  persons  of  no  authority,  but  those  who 
are  the  principal  actors  in  the  whole  of  these  matters  before  this  inquiry,  that  the 
action  they  had  in  view,  at  least  in  commencing  the  movement,  as  I  term  it,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Land  League,  was  not  that  disclosed  by  the  Land 
League  rules  or  the  Land  League  authorised  statements,  but  was  of  the  character 
wdiich,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  we  have  seen  actuated  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  John  Devoy 
in  the  course  they  had  taken  up  to  certainly  the  commencement  of  1879.  I  anticipate 
by  saying  again  (though  I  am  repeating  myself)  that  I  seek  to  establish  that  the 
objects  of  these  persons,  who  are  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  Land  League 
as  a  body  in  its  quasi  corporate  condition,  were,  first,  as  a  final  result,  the  independence 
of  Ireland  and  separation  from  Great  Britain ;  and,  secondly,  as  a  step  to  obtain  that 

esult.  the  destruction  of  landlordism  as  a  system  and  as  an  entity  in  Ireland. 

As  I  shall  more  or  less  be  travelling  over  the  ground  that  has  been  referred  to, 
1  will  as  briefly  as  I  can,  establish  the  propositions  to  you.  First,  I  think  it  necessary 
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very  shortly  to  refer  to  one  or  two  statements  of  Mr.  Davitt.  I  am  referring  to  the 
statement  made  at  page  2845.  It  is  a  document  I  have  already  referred  to,  and  it  is 
a  narrative  that  he  gave  to  an  interviewer,  a  person  who  interviewed  him  on  behalf  of 
the  “New  York  Herald.”  What  were  Mr.  Davitt’ s  objects  ? 

“  What  were  the  first  steps  taken  to  bring  it  about  ?  When  I  was  in  prison 
“  I  spent  my  time  thinking  of  what  plan  could  be  proposed  which  would  unite  all 
“  Irishmen  upon  some  one  common  ground.  I  saw  that  the  movements  for  the 
“  independence  of  Ireland  had  failed  for  two  reasons.  First,  that  there  had  never 
“  been  one  in  which  the  people  were  united.  Second,  because  the  movements 
“  had  been  wholly  sentimental.  I  saw  that  for  Irishmen  to  succeed  they  must  be 
“  united,  and  that  they  must  have  a  practical  issue  to  put  before  Englishmen  and 
“  the  world  at  large.  Sentiment  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  move  neighbouring 
“  nations,  and  when  changes  of  great  political  importance,  involving  an  alteration 
“  in  the  policy  of  a  country  like  England,  conservative  and  somewhat  slow  to 
“  move,  are  to  be  brought  about,  there  must  be  something  practical  in  the  issue 
“  put  forward.  I  saw  all  this,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  only  issue  upon 
“  which  Home  Rulers,  Nationalists,  Obstructionists,  and  each  and  every  shade  of 
“  opinion  existing  in  Ireland  could  be  united,  was  the  land  question.  I  at  first 
proposed  my  plan  to  leaders  of  the  Nationalists  when  a  short  time  out  of  prison, 
“  but  they  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  constitutional  agitation.” 

That  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Davitt.  I  will  now  refer  to  an  authorised  statement 
as  I  think  it  is,  at  least  I  so  regard  it,  and  that  is  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan.  I  am  taking  this  extract  from  the  book  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  good  enough  to 
put  into  my  hands,  from  which  he  read,  and  which  he  put  in  evidence.  At  page  8  of 
that  book  there  appears  a  statement  of  Mr.  Egan,  dated  the  25th  March  1882,  and  -it 
is  addressed  to  General  Collins. 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  know  what  that  book  is. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  the  book  is  with  the  officer  of  the  Commission, 
Mr.  Cunynghame.  Mr.  Davitt  placed  it  in  my  hands.  He  read  from  it  several 
documents.  It  is  one  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  different  conventions  were 
reported. 

{The  President.)  Yes;  I  remember. 

{Mr.  Biggar.)  My  Lord,  might  I  suggest,  is  it  not  rather  unsatisfactory  to  quote 
anything  from  Mr.  Egan,  seeing  Mr.  Egan  is  not  represented  here,  and  seeing  it  has 
not  been  proved. 

{The  President.)  We  are  now  dealing  with  it  as  it  affects  Mr.  Davitt,  who  put  it  in 
evidence. 

{Mr.  Biggar.)  Is  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  did  put  it  in  evidence  ? 

{The  President.)  I  was  reminded  of  the  fact  that  occurred.  He  handed  it  over  to 
Sir  Henry  J ames. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  Mr.  Davitt  read  from  the  book  several  times,  which  had.  not  been 
strictly  proved,  but  to  which  no  objection  had  been  made  ;  and  he  then  handed  the 
book  and  said  he  would  be  glad  to  put  it  into  our  hands  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
the  context,  or  aught  else,  in  that  very  book  which  he  had  been  using  without 
objection  by  us.  He  referred  to  this  document.  It  is  at  page  8.  It  is  addressed  to 
Mr.  Collins,  the  president  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  in  the  United  States,  at 
Boston. 

{The  President.)  It  was  mentioned,  if  I  recollect  rightly  by  Mr.  Davitt,  as  the  official 
report  of  the  convention. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Certainly,  and  Mr.  Davitt  read  from  this  official  report  of  April  12th, 
1882,  held  at  Lincoln  Hall,  Washington,  and  this  appears  as  part  of  the  proceedings. 
It  was  read  at  the  convention,  and  there,  in  this  letter,  Mr.  Egan  says  that : — 

“  It  has  been  said  that  the  outcome  of  the  Land  Leagne  is  not  national.  No 
“  one  in  Ireland  pretends  to  hold  that  belief  unless  those  who  are  in  their  hearts 
“  inimical  to  the  national  cause.  The  land  movement  was  originated,  built  up, 
and  sustained  by  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland,  men  who,  eschewing  sentiment 
and  sunburstism,  determined  to  set  practically  to  work  to  effect  the  regeneration 
of  their  country.  On  my  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  my  friends  of  the 
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“  League,  both  in  prison  and  outside,  I  can  say  that  we  regard  the  land  question 
“  only  in  the  light  of  a  step  towards  national  independence,  which  is,  and  shall 
“  continue  to  be,  the  goal  of  all  our  efforts.” 

Your  Lordship  will  recollect  Mr.  Egan  had  been  treasurer  of  the  Land  League 
certainly  until  its  suppression.  Of  course  the  evidence  will  show  (it  may  be  in  your 
Lordship’s  recollection  already)  that  he  continued  to  act  de  facto  as  treasurer  even  aftei 
the  formal  suppression  of  that  body  in  England.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake  on  this  matter  I  will  refer  your  Lordships  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  reference  to  this 
very  convention,  and  the  proceedings  from  which  I  am  reading  at  page  6105.  He 
refers  to  the  official  report,  and  gives  a  full  account,  and  then  reads  a  portion  of  the 
proceedings,  namely,  Patrick  Collins,  the  presidents  speech,  Boyle  0  Reilly  s  speech, 
and  other  proceedings  at  that  very  convention  of  which  I  have  read  a  part. 

I  am  very  unwilling  to  trouble  your  Lordship  with  detail  as  to  the  declarations  of 
leaders,  but  I  have  taken  extracts  from  speeches  of  men  made  in  the  year  1880,  who 
were  acting  as  organisers  of  the  Land  League,  such  men  as  Brennan,  Boyton,  Mr.  Dillon, 
Fitzpatrick,  Sheridan,  Maiachi  O’Sullivan,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Macdonald.  I  have  the 
references  here  to  the  speeches  which,  if  I  may  give  them  to  your  Lordship  only , 
without  reference  to  them,  I  say,  support  the  view  I  am  submitting  to  you.  If  I  read 
all  these  speeches  I  am  afraid  my  labour  will  be  heavier  almost  than  your  Lordships 
would  wish  me  to  bear,  but  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  give  the  references  ? 

(The  President.)  Oh,  yes. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  refer  to  a  speech  of  Brennan  made  on  the  30th  May  1880,  ana 
which  is  numbered,  according  to  our  numbering  of  the  speeches,  311.  I  do  not  know 
whether  your  Lordships  are  bound  in  the  same  way.  I  am  told  the  paging  is  the  same. 
Unless  your  Lordships  wish  it,  I  did  not  purpose  reading  the  speeches  now,  but  simply 
giving  the  references. 

(The  President.)  No. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  That  is  a  Roscommon  speech.  Then  there  is  another  speech  of 
Mr.  Brennan  on  the  8th  August  1880,  page  331  ;  a  speech  of  Mr.  Brennan  27th  June 
1880,  page  318  ;  these  are  all  1880  speeches.  A  fourth  speech  of  Brennan  on  page  96, 
on  the  26th  September  1880;  Brennan,  the  24th  October  1880,  page  241,;  and  the 
same  speaker  17th  October,  page  286.  At  two  ofjhose  speeches  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Kelly  was 
present.  Then,  my  Lord,  on  the  13th  of  June,  at  page  304,  Boyton,  I  think,  makes  a 
similar  speech,  that  is  4th  July,  page  81.  5th  of  December  1880,  with  Mr.  Dillon 
present,  page  413—1  am  told  I  read  81,  4th  of  July  1881  j  it  ought  to  be  87,  I  read 

it  81. 

(The  President.)  Ought  to  be  what  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Boyton,  4th  July. 

(The  President.)  What  year? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  They  are  all  1880.  — 87  was  the  page.  That  is  the  real  page  of 

the  speeches.  Ido  not  know  that  I  need  trouble  you  with  a  note  of  Fitzpatrick,  and  of 
Sheridan,  but  I  will  take  one  of  Sheridan,  29th  August  1880,  at  page  232. 

Then  there  are  one  or  two  speeches  which  I  will  only  read  extracts  from,  they  come 
from  higher  authority,  some,  for  instance,  from  Mr.  Parnell,  bearing  upon  this  question. 
At  a  speech  made  at  Galway  on  the  24th  October  1880,  Mr.  Parnell  says 

“  I  wish  to  see  the  tenant  farmers  prosperous,  but  large  and  important  as  is 
“  the  class  of  tenant  farmers,  constituting  as  they  do,  with  their  wives  and 
“  families,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  I  would  not  have  taken  off 
“  my  coat  and  gone  to  this  work  if  I  had  not  known  that  we  were  laying  the 
“  foundations  by  this  movement  for  the  recovery  of  our  legislative  independence. 
“  Push  on  then  towards  this  goal,  extend  your  organisation,  and  let  every  tenant 
“  farmer,  while  he  keeps  a  firm  grip  of  his  holding,  recognise  also  the  great  truth 
“  that  he  is  serving  his  country  and  the  people  at  large,  and  helping  to  break 
“  down  English  misrule  in  Ireland.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  may  I  mention  that  at  page  2204  you  will  find  that  Mr.  Healy, 
speaking  on  the  4th  of  March  1882,  in  America,  quotes  that  speech  as  being  an 
important  declaration.  It  is  proved  at  page  2204.  Mr.  Healy  said  : — 

“  It  is  a  movement  to  win  back  from  England  the  land  of  Ireland,  which  was 
“  robbed  from  the  people  by  the  confiscating  armies  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
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“  Cromwell.  It  is  alleged  that  the  present  movement  has  nothing  national 
“  behind  it,  as  if  every  one  of  its  leaders  was  not  first  known  and  trusted,  because 
“  of  his  national  aims.  But  I  would  remind  you  that  Mr.  Parnell,  in  his  Galway 
“  speech  two  years  ago,  explained  the  basis  of  the  movement  when  he  told  the 
“  Galway  farmers  that  he  would  never  have  taken  off  his  coat  in  this  movement 
“  were  it  not  one  with  Irish  nationality  as  its  object.” 

And  without  wearying  you,  I  would  refer  to  three  other  speeches  by  reference  only 
of  Mr.  Parnell.  The  first  is  at  Beaufort  in  Kerry  the  16th  of  May  1880,  page  of 
speeches,  183  ;  at  Cork  on  the  3rd  of  October  1883;  at  Athlone,  7th.  of  November, 
page  360  ;  another  *f  Mr.  Parnell’s  at  Belleek  on  the  9th  November,  page  98.  There 
is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Sexton’s  at  Kilkenny  to  the  like  effect,  2nd  November  1880, 
page  215  ;  Mr.  Thomas  O’Connor,  on  the  26th  September,  page  149  My  Lord,  I 
could  give  you  several  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  I  will  give  you  one  of  the  17th  of 
October  page  347,  and  Mr.  Dillon,  17th  October  1880,  page  395. 

I  will  only  refer  now  to  gentlemen  who  are  members  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Redmond 
on  the  18th  September  1881,  page  620.  I  must  again  refer  to  one  of  Mr.  Parnell’s, 
the  18th  September  1881,  I  have  come  to  now.  Then  Mr.  Parnell,  on  the  5th  of 
October  1881,  page  595  ;  another  of  Mr.  Redmond  at  Wexford,  9th  October  1881, 
page  623.  Then  there  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Leamy’s  at  Wexford,  page  625,  the  same  date, 
9th  October  1881,  the  same  meeting,  the  same  as  Mr.  Redmond’s.  Mr.  O’Kelly  at 
Wexford,  the  same  meeting,  9th  October,  page  626.  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  on  the  same 
date,  at  a  different  meeting  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  page  516.  Then,  my  Lord,  in 
the  year  1884  there  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Timothy  Healy,  4th  of  August  1884,  page  655  ; 
Mr.  William  Redmond,  Wexford,  24th  September,  page  656  ;  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor, 
on  the  28th  September  1884,  page  639.  Then  in  1885  a  speech  of  Mr.  William  O’Brien, 
8th  February  1885,  page  830.  Then  there  is  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  James  O'Connor 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  and  Mr.  Crilly,  12th  April  1885,  page  718  ; 
Mr.  Small,  24th  May  1885,  page  876  ;  Mr.  William  Redmond,  24th  May  1885,  page  879  ; 
the  same  gentleman,  Mr.  William  Redmond,  23rd  August  1885,  page  888  ;  Mr.  William 
O’Brien, 30th  August  1885, page  760;  and  Mr.  Sheehy, David  Sheehy,29thNovember  1885, 
page  743. , 

My  Lords,  I  make  no  apology  for  referring  to  those  speeches,  for,  of  course,  your 
Lordships  see  they  are  speeches  made  by  the  gentlemen  who  appear  here  as  respon¬ 
dents,  and  it  is  important  to  show,  as  I  am  going  to  show,  that  they  joined  in  the 
general  objects  of  the  Land  League.  I  will  only  read  an  extract  from  one  speech  of 
those  I  have  quoted.  It  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Redmond’s,  given  at  page  620,  a  speech 
Mr.  Redmond  made  on  the  15th  December  1881,  and  I  think  it  very  clearly  states 
his  own  views,  and  probably  the  views  of  others.  He  says : — 

“  I  say  for  one  I  have  a  great  and  another  object  in  view  in  this  land  move- 
ment.  I  am  anxious  that  the  peasants  of  Ireland  should  be  free  and  indepen - 
“  dent  men.  I  am  anxious  above  all  that  Ireland  should  be  a  free  and  an 
“  independent  self-governing  country — (cheers).  And  it  is  because  I  know  by 
the  history  of  the  past  that  landlordism  in  Ireland  has  ever  been  the  supporter 
“  of  alion  rule,  and  because  I  know  that  to-day  it  is  the  only  link  which  binds  us 
“  in  that  hateful  union  to  England — it  is  for  that  reason  above  all  others  that  I, 
“  at  any  rate,  am  here  to-day  as  a  Land  Leaguer — (cheers).  Now,  fellow 
countrymen,  I  have  said  over  and  over  again,  and  I  repeat  it  here  to-day,  that 
**  in  this  movement  in  Ireland  we  are  only  continuing  and  prolonging  the  same 
■“  old  struggle  which  has  never  ceased  to  be  waged  by  Irishmen  against  foreign 
“  rule  in  this  island.  In  the  old  days  that  movement  had  other  names.  In  the 
4#  old  days  it  was  supported  by  other  means,  but  to-day,  on  a  constitutional 
“  platform,  in  working  for  the  land,  for  the  people,  we,  every  man  of  us,  are 
“  still  continuing  the  struggle  which  our  forefathers  made  on  the  hill-side  and 
fi  the  valley  when  they  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  independence  of  their 
“  country.” 

(The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 
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My  Lords,  I  have  only  one  other  reference  to  make  to  the  view  entertained  by 
those  who  had  known  Mr.  Davitt’s  intentions  in  America,  and  then  two  statements 
made  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  presence  by  John  Boyle  O’Reilly,  and  which  is  at  page  5683. 

“  Mr.  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  introduced  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  and  said  : — ‘  I  remem- 
“  ‘  ber  how,  only  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  this  man  came  to  Boston  to  meet  two  or 
“  *  three  who  had  worked  in  the  Irish  National  field  for  years,  and  how  he 
“  *  startled  them  with  the  new  proposition.’  I  tell  you,  he  said,  ‘  the  true  base 
“  of  Irish  National  movements  is  the  land.’  ” 

My  Lords,  as  I  say,  that  concludes  all  that  at  present  I  propose  placing  before  you, 
to  show  the  initiation  of  the  movement  in  America,  the  declared  Attention  and  objects 
of  Mr.  Davitt,  and  of  others  who  became  conspicuous  leaders  in  this  movement.  Also, 
all  that  I  need  refer  to  at  present  point  out  the  action  of  the  allied  wing  of  the  army 
that  was,  my  Lords,  at  this  time  conducted  by  John  Devoy,  General  Millen,  and 
Dr.  Carroll.  We  now  pass  to  the  action  that  was  taken  in  this,  which  I  term 
the  land  movement  in  contra-distinction  from  the  Land  League  after  its  formal 
establishment. 

We  now  know,  my  Lords,  to  what  it  was  that  Mr.  Davitt  desired  to  appeal.  The 
result  of  the  consideration,  and  the  thoughts  that  he  had  given  to  this  subject,  and 
also  apparently  the  conclusion  that  he  had  arrived  at,  that  selfishness  was  the  main 
spring  of  all  human  actions,  caused  him  to  determine  to  appeal  to  the  self-interest 
of  men,  and  you  will  find  Mr.  Davitt  taking  that  view  himself,  as  it  is  proved  he  did  at 
page  5742,  Question  88,903.  It  is  of  course  later  than  the  period  at  which  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made  ;  it  was  made  in  August  1885.  Mr.  Davitt,  then  speaking  to  a  man 
who  was  discoursing  with  him,  says: — 

“  It  is  true  it  was  a  new  departure  in  Irish  national  effort.  The  appeals  which 
“  it  addressed  to  the  Irish  peasant  mind  were  not  born  of  the  exalted  patriotism 
“  of  Thomas  Davis,  and  did  not  excite  to  a  practice  of  the  virtues  of  disinterested 
“  patriotism.  It  appealed  to  self-interest  I  admit,  rather  than  to  self-sacrifice ; 
“  but  who  will  say  that  in  this  instance  the  end  did  not  justify  the  teaching,  when 
“  no  other  would  have  aroused  the  tenant-farming  class  to  an  assertion  of  their 
“  unquestioned  social  rights  and  a  vindication  of  their  despised  and  trampled 
“  manhood.” 

My  Lords,  there  is  the  testimony  of  a  witness  on  this  point,  a  witness  to  whom  I 
shall  have  to  make  future  reference,  and  who  has  played  no  small  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  connected  with  Irish  politics  for  some  years  past.  I  mean  Mr.  Matthew  Harris. 
I  am  not  now  about  to  express  my  views  with  reference  to  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  except 
to  say  that  upon  such  a  subject  as  that  which  we  are  now  discussing,  he  is  a  witness 
who  had  ample  means  of  knowledge,  and  he  has,  I  think,  upon  such  matters  as  I  am 
now  dealing  with,  placed  his  views  before  you  Lordships  very  frankly  and  very 
fairly. 

At  page  6089,  question  95,096,  Mr.  Harris  tells  your  Lordships  what  must  have  been 
known  to  those  who  now  in  the  commencement  of  1879  were  entering  upon  the  first 
portion  of  the  active  campaign.  It  was  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  the  President 
which  caused  Mr.  Harris  to  make  this  answer : — 

“Yes,  of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  your  Lordship  says.” 

The  President  had  pointed  out  to  him  and  said  : — 

“  I  cannot  disguise  from  you  that  it  is  a  serious  question  what  would  be  the 
“  effect  of  the  language  on  the  people  you  would  address,  if  it  was  stronger  than 
“  you  would  put  in  the  pamphlet.” 

You  see,  Mr.  Harris  had  admitted  some  of  his  speeches  were  of  a  strong 
character,  which  caused  the  President  to  make  that  observation.  Then  Mr.  Harris 
goes  on  : — 

“  Yes,  of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  your  Lordship  says,  but  still, 
“  even  in  England  here,  great  popular  leaders  have  found  it  necessary  to  appeal 
“  to,  as  I  say,  even  the  prejudices  of  the  people  in  trying  to  stir  them  up.  Our 
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«  peasantry  in  Ireland,  my  Lord— tlie  farming  classes— were  in  a  very  dormant. 
“  low,  enslaved  condition,  and  if  we  had  not  worked  with  great  energy  and 
“  appealed  to  every  feeling  and  every  sentiment  that  would  rouse  them  up,  we 
«  could  never  have  brought  the  Land  League  beyond  the  point  to  which  Mr.  Butt 
“  had  brought  it  in  his  old  dragalong  movement.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  would  submit  to  you,  that  that  answer  given  by  Mr.  Harris, 
one  who  has  spent  his  life  mingling  and  communicating  with  the  small  tenant  farmers 
of  Ireland,  does  disclose  what  was  at  this  time  the  object  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
land  movement  proceedings.  And,  my  Lords,  they  had  no  rising  up  of  a  people  of 
which  my  learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  spoke.  They  had  a  dormant  class,  a 
class  that  some  of  them  regarded  as  being  enslaved,  because  they  were  so  dormant, 
and  this  beneficent  institution  as  it  had  been  constructed  had  to  rouse  them  up,  and 
had  to  appeal  to  the  selfishness  of  human  interests  of  which  Mr.  Davitt  had  spoken, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Harris  makes  reference  in  this  answer. 

My  Lords,  I  anticipate  much  more  that  has  to  be  said  when  I  place  side  by  side 
with  this  statement  of  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Harris,  that  it  was  necessary  to  stir  up  a 
dormant  peasantry  and  not  to  restrain  those  who  were,  influenced  by  the  distress  or 
sense  of  wrong  to  encourage  them  to  action.  I  place  side  by  side  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Davitt  on  another  occasion,  which  I  say  also  gives  a  key  to  his  conduct,  and 
the  conduct  of  those  who  were  joined  with  him.  It  is  a  statement  that  is  proved  at 
pao-e  5691.  It  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  made  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  but 
bearing  on  this  point.  It  was  made  at  Kansas  in  America  on  the  11th  September  1880. 
He  first  in  the  opening  part  of  his  speech  says  : 

“  In  addition  to  that  we  have,  as  you  have  already  been  told,  declared  an 
t£  unceasing  war  against  landlordism — not  a  war  to  call  on  our  people  to  shoulder 
“  the  rifle  and  go  out  in  open  field  and  settle  the  question  that  is  now  agitating 
Ireland,  although  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  settlement  of  that  nature  providing  I 
“  could  see  a  chance  of  success.” 

Mr.  Davitt  uses  this  language.  Then  he  proceeds  : — 

« It  is  a  war  of  ideas  rather  than  a  war  of  blows.  We  put  justice,  reason, 
“  and  common  sense  against  theft,  tyranny,  and  barbarism,  and  we  are  going  to 
“  win  in  the  contest.  Already  we  have  more  than  100,000  enrolled  in  the  League, 
“  and  it  will  be  increased  to  over  300,000,  and  they  represent  with  their  families 
«•  over  1,000,000  of  the  people.  England  cannot  afford  to  keep  Ireland  in  this 
“  constant  state  of  unsettlement,  and  we  mean  to  keep  Ireland  in  that  state  until 
“  England  shall  banish  the  landlord  system.” 

That  view,  my  Lords,  you  will  now  find  has  been  imprinted  upon  the  flag  that  was 
unfurled  at  the  commencement  of  this  campaign.  You  will  find,  as  we  proceed,  that 
the  intention  of  those  who  founded  the  Land  League,  and  the  action  of  those  who 
supported  it,  have  always  been  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Ireland  in  a  state  of  unsettle¬ 
ment.  That  is  not  my  assertion  or  my  argument.  That  is  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Davitt 
that  Ireland  has  to  be  kept  by  means  of  the  Land  League  in  a  state  of  unsettlement, 
and  when  he  went  forth  in  the  commencement  of  1879  he  went  with  that  specific 
object ;  and  your  Lordship  now  knows,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  trace  the  action  which 
caused  it,  to  a  great  extent,  to  prove  successful,  with  such  object  to  appeal  to  the 
dormant  feeling  of  a  peasantry  that  needed  to  be  aroused  to  unsettle  them,  and  then 
keep  them  in  a  state  of  unsettlement,  this  campaign  commenced.  I  need  not  remind  you 
the  allies  were  in  the  field.  Devoy  was  appealing  to  the  farmers  and  farmers’  sons  to 
enroll  themselves  as  members  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  Devoy,  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  standing  by  now  with  other  weapons,  entering  upon  this 
compaign,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  choosing  his  own  field  of  action ;  he  chose,  for 
reasons  that  are  obvious,  the  county  of  Mayo  in  which  to  commence  the  movement. 
I  say  the  reasons  are  obvious,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  Mr.  Davitt  s  native 
county ;  but  it  was  one  which,  for  many  reasons,  would  form  the  centre  of  that 
district  to  which  Mr.  Davitt  could  appeal  with  the  greatest  likelihood  of  success.  It 
was  not  only  Mr.  Davitt’s  native  county,  but,  as  your  Lordships  will  see,  all  those 
who  were  primarily  associated  with  him  strangely  enough  were  either  natives  of  that 
county,  or  came  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  it.  Mr.  Davitt  himself,  as  lie 
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has  told  us,  was  a  Mayo  man.  Brennan,  Patrick  Egan,  Matthew  Harris,  Mr.  Dillon, 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Souden,  Malachy  Sullivan,  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Quinn  were  also  all  natives  of 
Mayo,  or  the  district  immediately  contiguous  to  it.  There  were  also  reasons  why  Mayo 
should  form  the  first  field  of  action,  reasons  I  have  termed  them,  somewhat  of  an  economic 
character.  You  will  find  the  statement,  which  I  believe  is  correct,  at  page  5476,  that 
Mayo  at  this  time  contained  30,000  tenant  farmers  with  holdings  under  51,  annual  value. 

Of  course  it  would  be  to  those  persons  that  the  appeal  would  have  to  be  made.  In 
one  sense  they  were  the  most  sensitive  class  to  whom  this  appeal  could  be  addressed, 
and  certainly  would  be  likely  to  be  the  most  sensitive  class  that  John  Devoy,  who  was 
operating  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  could  make  an  appeal  to. 
If  this  had  been  a  question  merely  of  reduction  of  rent,  I  should  have  thought  that 
this  class  would  not  have  been  the  most  likely  class  to  influence.  May  I  remind  your 
Lordship  of  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  definition  of  an  economic  rent. 
At  page  3660  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  says  : — 

“  The  rent  which  is  truly  the  economic  rent  is  a  fair  proportion  of  the  surplus 
“  proceeds  from  a  given  farm  after  the  daily  wage  of  the  daily  labourer  has  been 
“  paid,  and  after  there  has  been  at  least  decent  sustenance  for  the  man  who,  by 
“  his  own  hand  and  the  hands  of  his  children,  tills  the  land  and  by  his  labour  gives 
“  it  its  productive  power.” 

That  is  my  learned  friend’s  definition  of  an  economic  rent.  As  I  said,  I  am  not 
discussing  this  speech  for  the  purpose  of  a  dialectical  contest  with  my  friend,  but  may 
I,  as  bearing  upon  the  Mayo  holders,  point  out  what  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  arises  upon 
this  definition  of  an  economic  rent.  My  friend’s  statement  is  that  a  man  is  to  pay  no 
rent  until  he  has  supported  his  wife  and  family.  If  so,  in  the  conditions  with  which 
Ave  are  dealing,  I  do  not  suppose  any  rent  can  come  within  this,  economic  theory  of  my 
friend’s.  You  cannot  in  these  small  holdings  of  two  or  three  pounds  find  this  susten¬ 
ance.  Yet  my  friend’s  view  is  that  the  Land  League  were  justified  in  appealing  to  these 
small  holders  of  Mayo  never  to  pay  any  rent  at  all  until  they  had  supported  their  wives 
and  families.  As  far  as  the  landlord  is  concerned,  I  should  suggest  that  under  these 
circumstances  he  would  prefer  an  unmarried  tenant  to  a  married  man,  and  perhaps  he 
Avould  make  some  inquiries  as  to  the  extent  of  the  family,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  this 
economic  theory  of  my  friend’s.  But  when  Mr.  Davitt  made  this  appeal  to  these  small 
holders,  he  was  not  appealing  to  them  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  their  rent  as  the 
measure  of  the  justice  they  Avere  to  receive  upon  such  principle  as  my  learned  friend 
has  laid  down.  He  was  appealing  to  them,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Parnell,  to  “keep  a 
firm  grip  of  their  homesteads,”  so  that — his  view  being  to  defeat  the  landlord  system — 
they  might  drAe  away  alike  good  landlord  and  bad  landlord  from  occupying  the 
position  they  had  previously  occupied  in  relation  to  those  30,000  men.  Now,  these 
30,000  men  had  to  be  appealed  to,  and  they  had  to  be  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Davitt, 
appearing  to  take  a  constitutional  course.  You  have  heard,  my  learned  friend,  Sir 
Charles  Russell’s  account;  that  this  movement  sprang  naturally,  almost  automatically, 
out  of  distress,  and  that  it  was  because  there  was  recurrent  distress,  as  my  friend  has 
mentioned,  that  there  first  came  the  Land  League  movement,  and,  secondly,  came  the 
crime.  In  reference  to  both  those  propositions  of  my  learned  friend,  I  will  ask  you  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  Mayo  at  the  time  when  this  movement  commenced. 
If  Mayo  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  distress  approaching  famine,  there  may  bq 
foundation  for  my  friend’s  argument — the  men  may  have  risen — even  the  dormant 
peasantry  may  have  themselves  been  moved  into  action  by  combination  to  stave 
off  the  distress ;  they  may  even  have  been  moved  to  crime  by  that  distress.  But, 
it  it  be  true  that  at  this  time  there  was  no  oistress ;  if  at  this  time  the  county 
Avhere  this  warfare  commenced  was  in  circumstances  that  Avould  not  create  either 
combination  or  crime,  then  my  friend  s  argument  fails.  Knowing  the  necess.ty  of  his 
proving  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  simply  receiving  the  support  of  suffering  tenants  who  had 
appealed  to  a  leader  as  a  people  may  appeal  to  a  man  fit  to  lead  them,  my  learned 
friend  laboured  this  point  at  length— at  far  greater  length  than  that  at  which  I  shall 
support  the  converse  proposition.  He  endeavoured  by  an  argument  which  in  a  few 
minutes  I  think  I  can  sIioav  Avas  fallacious — to  establish  to  you  that  there  Avas  such 
distress  in  Mayo  and  Ireland  in  1878  that  Land  League  and  crime  came  into  existence, 
growing  by  natural  process  from  such  sources.  My  Lord,  the  course  my  friend  took 
was  to  refer  to  the  year  1878,  and,  taking  certain  figures  derived  from  the  fame  source 
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that  I  -will  take  mine  from,  and  to  endeavour  to  establish  to  you  that  1878  was  a  year 
of  such  bad  harvests  that  in  1879  it  had  produced  this  great  distress.  Your  Lordship 
will  recollect  this  design  was  made  in  1878.  Everything  was  hatched  in  1878,  and  we 
are  dealing  with  the  commencement  of  1879.  Well,  my  Lords,  in  the  commencement 
of  1879  the  condition  of  the  people  must  be  dependent  upon  the  harvests  of  1878.  The 
bad  harvests  that  did,  no  doubt,  occur  in  1879  could  not  have  produced  the  distress  of 
the  first  months  of  1879. 

At  page  3675  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  elaborated  his  propositions  ; 
and  his  first  proposition,  which  ho  was  certainly  entitled  to  dwell  upon,  was  that  the 
cereal  crops  of  Ireland  had  diminished ;  and  going  back  to  past  periods  my  friend 
makes  a  comparison  between  the  years  1851,  1861,  1871,  and  1881  to  show  that  the 
cereal  crops  had  diminished.  That  is  perfectly  true.  But  it  had  not  resulted  from 
bad  harvests.  It  had  resulted  from  the  change  that  was  going  on  in  consequence  of 
the  causes  that  I  mentioned  to  your  Lordships  yesterday,  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
cereal  crop  and  the  unfitness  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  to  produce  that  crop.  There  had 
been  a  conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture ;  and  so  whilst  that  conversion  was 
taking  place  year  by  year,  and  the  acreage  and  area  of  the  arable  land  was  diminished, 
pasture  land  increased.  The  fact  is,  and  I  will  give  your  Lordships  the  reference, 
that  during  the  time  on  which  my  learned  friend  dwells  showing  a  decrease  of  the 
arable  land,  the  value  of  the  cattle  reared  in  Ireland  had  increased  by  10,000,000?.  in 
value,  of  course  representing  an  increase  of  stock  requiring  greater  pasture 
land.  And  as,  happily,  this  more  fitting  use  of  the  land  as  pasture  was  coming 
into  existence,  of  course  you  obtain  a  diminution  of  the  area  of  the  arable 
land  ;  but  that  is  the  whole  extent  to  which  the  argument  goes.  The  increase 
in  pasture  land  you  will  find  in  Dr,  Grimshaw’s  report  to  which  we  have  referred 
at  page  342.  He  gives  the  increase  in  the  acreage  of  the  pasture  land  and 
also  the  head  of  cattle.  Now  the  other  process  my  friend  applies  is  this.  He 
takes  the  year  1876,  and  using  that  as  a  datum  line,  he  then  compares  the  crop  of 
1878 — the  outcome  of  1878  from  the  land — and  says,  Oh,  see  what  a  falling  off  there 
had  been.  My  friend  must  have  known,  and  did  know — I  think,  in  fact,  my  friend 
mentioned  it  cursorily — that  1876  was  the  most  prosperous  year  that  Ireland  has  ever 
known,  with  the  exception,  I  think,  of  1851.  Therefore,  not  comparing  1878  with  an 
average  year,  but  comparing  1878  with  the  most  exceptionally  prosperous  year,  my 
friend  is  able  triumphantly  to  say,  Why  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  crops  of  1878. 
It  fell  so  heavily  upon  these  Mayo  farmers  that  they  rise  in  action,  moved  by  the 
distress  which  was  existing  amongst  them.  I  would  first,  to  support  what  I  have  said, 
refer  your  Lordship  to  my  friend’s  argument  at  page  3674.  He  there,  specifically 
quoting  Dr.  Grimshaw,  refers  to  the  potato  crop,  1876,  as  being  4,154,000  tons.  In 
1878  he  says  the  yield  was  2,526,000  tons.  He  says,  Look  at  that  falling  off,  and  look 
what  distress  that  must  have  produced.  But,  as  I  have  said,  compare  that  crop  of 
1878  with  the  average  crop,  and  you  will  find  that  1878  was  an  average  year  through¬ 
out  Ireland.  As  to  the  great  prosperity  of  Ireland  in  1876,  will  your  Lordship  refer 
to  Grimshaw,  pages  326  and  327.  Then  to  show  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  the  end 
of  1878,  of  course  affecting  the  early  spring  months  of  1879,  we  have  fortunately 
certain  proof.  The  Registrar-General’s  return  published  in  the  year  1879  says  this  at 
page  11  : — 

“Though  an  alarming  decrease  in  the  yield  of  the  crops  generally  in  1879 
“  is  exhibited  by  comparison  with  1878,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  latter 
“  year  the  harvest  was  up  to  the  average,  and  the  yield  of  many  of  the  crops  was 
“  above  average.” 

We  have  the  yield  of  the  crops  that  existed  during  the  period  that  report  refers  to. 
You  will  find  them  in  the  Registrar-General’s  report  for  the  year  1878.  First  you 
will  find  them  at  page  53.  The  whole  statement  is  contained,  fortunately,  in  a  short 
tabular  statement.  First,  there  is  the  average  of  all  the  provinces  and  the  average  of 
the  whole  of  Ireland ;  and  I  really  cannot  do  more  than  refer  you  to  this  table.  It 
presents  almost  the  aspect  of  a  logarithm  table  more  than  anything  else;  but  if  you 
will  refer  to  the  product  of  the  year  1878  for  all  the  different  crops — wheat,  oats, 
barley — coming  through  all  the  different  crops  to  potatoes  and  roots  of  different  kinds, 
your  Lordship  will  find  that  this  is  fully  an  average  year.  The  figures  will  speak  for 
themselves.  I  refer  you  to  them.  The  ton  per  acre  product  of  hay  wrs  the  highest 
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ever  known.  There  had  never  been  a  higher  year.  The  wheat  crop  is  also  far  above 
the  average.  Barley  is  above  the  average,  and  potatoes  producing  three  tons  to 
the  acre,  are,  I  think,  also  more  than  equal  to  the  average,  and  compare  most 
favourably  with  the  year  1871,  when  the  product  was  two  tons  six  ;  with  1872,  when 
the  product  was  one  ton  eight-tenths ;  and  1877,  when  the  product  was  two  tons.. 
So,  my  Lord,  in  that  most  important  product  in  Ireland  of  potatoes,  you  had  a  sum 
equal  to  the  average,  and  other  crops  above  the  average.  That  is  not  unimportant 
with  relation  to  my  friend’s  argument,  which  is  refuted  by  these  statements  of  fact. 
It  .is  not  unimportant  in  judging  of  the  question  whether  there  was  excuse  for 
this  organisation,  except  from  entirely  a  political  point  of  view.  And  generally, 
I  submit  to  you  that  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Davitt  went  into  action  he  was  appealing, 
as  he  has  admitted,  to  the  interests  of  men,  but  not  to  the  necessities  of  men,  and  that 
those  necessities  did  not  call  him  into  action,  but  he  approached  men  who  would  never 
have  combined  if  they  had  not  been  affected  by  the  agitation  that  was  brought  to  bear, 
and  that  this  agitation  would  have  equally  been  brought  to  bear  if  there  had  been  a 
period  as  prosperous  as  1876  had  been.  May  I  not  ask  you  to  consider  whether  that 
is  not  so  ?  All  this  movement  has  sprung  and  been  developed  from  the  leflections  of 
Mr.  Davitt,  which  terminated  on  the  19th  of  December  1877  ;  at  least  I  mean  those 
more  passive  reflections — enforced  passive  reflections.  What  was  Mr.  Davitt  then 
thinking  of,  good  years  or  bad  years  ?  He  was  thinking  of  a  political  object,  and  he 
was  in  his  own  mind  considering  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  that  object,  and  I  say 
if  Mr.  Davitt’s  release  had  been  in  1875  instead  of  1877  he  would  have  appealed  to  the 
Mayo  farmers  in  that  most  prosperous  year  of  1876.  He  would  have  appealed  to  them 
Avith  the  same  confidence  and  used  the  same  arguments  that  he  did  use  when  he  founl 
himself  at  large  in  the  years  1878  and  1879. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  Ireland,  a  word  or  two  only  as  to  the  particular  condition 
of  Mayo.  In  the  Registrar-General’s  report  for  1878,  page  73,  your  Lordsh:p  will 
find  the  condition  of  Mayo.  In  different  districts  of  Mayo  the  statements  differ,  but, 
on  the  whole,  Mayo  must  have  been  in  a  prosperous  condition.  There  is  the  district 
of  Ballina — 

“  The  crops  in  this  district  are  exceptionally  good  this  year,  owing  chiefly  to 
“  the  very  favourable  weather  for  farming  operations  during  the  season.” 

The  next  is  Ballinrobe. 

“  All  the  crops  in  this  district  this  year  are  up  to  fair  average,  save  the 
“  potato  crop,  which  is  under  the  average.  The  hay  crop  in  Bellmullet  is  over 
“  the  average.  The  potato  crop  is  under  the  average. 

“  Castlebar. — The  very  favourable  seed  season,  autumn,  and  fair  growing 
“  and  ripening  weather  during  the  summer  and  prior  to  harvest  time,  accounted 
“  for  the  good  yield  of  all  crops  in  the  west  this  season.  The  potatoes  are, 
“  on  the  whole,  a  fair  crop.  Those  sown  early  not  so  good  or  large  as  those 
“  planted  later,  the  maturer  ones  having  been  checked  by  the  incessant  rains 
“  in  July. 

“  Claremorris. — The  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  various  crops  in  this  district 
“  is  to  be  attributed,  it  is  believed,  to  the  mildness  and  geniality  of  the  spring  and 
“  summer  seasons. 

“  Newport. — The  quantity  of  potatoes  is  of  an  average,  but  the  quality  is 
“  very  inferior. 

“  In  Swineford  the  yield  of  potatoes  is  considered  good  this  year,  owing  to 
“  the  favourable  weather,  both  for  ripening  and  gathering. 

“Westport. — The  rates  of  produce  were  generally  good  in  this  neighbourhood, 
“  but  all  kinds  of  crops  suffered  severely  from  rain  ana  high  winds  in  the  harvest. 
“  Hence  the  actual  produce  available  for  use  has  not  been  average.  There  are 
“  general  complaints,  especially  as  to  the  potato  crop,  which  has  suffered  from 
“  blight  and  wet.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  we  have  one  witness  who  can  give  your  Lordship  important  testimony 
as  to  the  condition  of  Mayo,  that  is  Mr.  Louden.  He  was  closely  allied  with  Mr.  Davitt 
m  these  Mayo  proceedings,  and,  as  your  Lordship  will  recollect,  took  part  in  the  Irish- 
town  meeting.  He  tells  you  at  pages  5785  and  5786  that  the  condition  of  Mayo  was 
relatively  good.  He  first  misunderstood  me.  He  was  speaking  of  Mayo,  and  he  seems 
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to  think  there  is  no  prosperity  in  Ireland  for  anyone  occupying  the  position  of  a  tenant 
farmer.  Then  your  Lordship  said  to  him  : — 

“  That  is  not  the  question.  You  are  asked  whether  they  were  good  years. 
“  Agriculturally  speaking  were  they  good  years  ?  (A.)  The  point  of  view  of  the 
“  price  of  cattle  regulates  it.”  (Q.)  No.  {A.)  Well,  they  were  good  years.  (Q.) 
“  I  am  speaking  relatively  as  regards  crops?  ( A .)  Relatively  they  were  good. 
“  (Q.)  May  I  take  it  they  were  all  good  from  1870  up  to  and  including  1878  or 
“  not?  (A.)  Yes,  I  have  said  so.  (Q.)  They  were  all  prosperous  from  1870  up 
“  to  and  including  1878  l  (A.)  Yes.” 

Then  there  is  one  more  quotation  only  from  Mr.  Louden,  as  I  am  reading  his  evidence, 
which  I  do  not  regard  as  immaterial.  He  tells  your  Lordship  at  page  5776  that  the 
bad  feeling  that  had  existed  between  landlords  and  tenants  was  gradually  dying.  He 
says  : — 

“  I  should  say  that  the  bad  feeling  was  more  intense  immediately  after  the 
“  year  1870,” 

(That  was  in  consequence  of  the  Land  Act) 

“  and  that  probably  it  began  to  die  out  as  the  years  rolled  by.” 

That  is  Mr.  Louden’ s  own  statement.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  it  had  not  been 
that  the  word  had  gone  forth  that  Ireland  was  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  unsettlement, 
that  if  such  appeals  had  not  been  made  to  these  men — not  that  they  should  act  to  obtain 
relief  from  distress,  but  that  they  should  act  in  political  combination  in  pursuance  of 
this  unsettling  policy, — the  bad  feeling  which  had  existed  would,  as  years  rolled  by, 
have  died  out  and  gone  to  their  death  ;  and  that  it  has  been  by  artificial  action 
that  bad  feeling  has  been  restored  to  life,  and  has  been  increased  in  its  growth 
for  the  purpose  of  these  men.  I  said  I  would  give  your  Lordships  the  references 
to  the  increase  of  the  10,000,00(F.  in  the  value  of  the  cattle.  It  is  at  page  342  of 
Dr.  Grimshaw’s  report. 

For  one  moment,  still  dwelling  upon  the  question  of  the  distinction  between  the 
land  movement  and  the  Land  League,  I  think  we  have  to  discover  the  formation  of 
the  very  germ  of  this  movement  at  a  period  immediately  before  April  1879.  Your 
Lordships  will  recollect  that  that  meeting  took  place  on  April  20th,  1879. 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris  throws  some  light  upon  this  subject  when  at  page  6056 
he  is  asked  : — 

“Were  you  consulted  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Land  League  ? — (A.)  I  was. 
“  (Q.)  I  do  not  think  you  attended  the  Irishtown  meeting,  did  you?  (A.)  Yes, 
“  I  did.  ( Q .)  Then  you  are  aware  of  the  resolutions  proposed  there?  (A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  There  was  a  period  in  which  the  Land  League  had  not  been  established, 
“  but  in  which  its  principles  were  acknowledged,  between  the  spring  of  1879 
“  and  the  autumn  of  1879  ?  {A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Were  you  consulted  during  that 

“  period  ?  (A.)  Throughout  the  west  of  Ireland  every  principle  upon  which  the 

“  Land  League  was  founded  was  advocated  by  our  association  and  published  in 
“  all  the  leading  papers  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  so  that,  previously  to  the  Irish - 
“  town  meeting,  the  foundation  was  already,  as  far  so  principle  and  advocacy 
“  was  concerned,  laid  of  the  League  itself.” 

When  we  have  to  look  at  the  effect  of  this  movement  upon  crime,  I  am  going  to 
ask  your  Lordship  not  to  accept  the  hard-and-fast  line  of  my  learned  friends  (as  I 
have  termed  it),  semi  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Land  League,  but  that  it  was  to  the 
movement  which  had  commenced  before  the  Irishtown  meeting,  the  20th  April, 
according  to  Mr.  Harris,  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  cause  which  produced  the 
gradual  growth  of  crime  that  came  into  existence  during  the  year  1879. 

My  Lord,  at  that  Irishtown  meeting  I  cannot  give  you  many  speeches.  You  will 
recollect  the  fact  was  by  an  accident  of  missing  his  train  Mr.  Davitt  was  not  present. 
He  was  answerable  for  the  meeting.  He  was  answerable  for  the  resolutions.  It  was  a 
meeting  which  was  essentially  a  Fenian  meeting.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Louden 
and  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  every  speaker  was  a  Fenian  without  exception.  Your 
Lordship  will  find  evidence  as  to  this  meeting  given  at  page  5763  by  Mr.  Louden. 
The  speakers  on  that  occasion  were  Malachi  .Sullivan,  Matthew  Harris,  Thomas 
Brennan,  John  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  and  John  O’Connor  Power,  who  was  then 
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member  for  the  county.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Louden, 
everyone  of  those  persons  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  association.  The  responsibility 
of  that  meeting  was  shared  principally  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  and  John  Devoy.  We 
may  never  quite  be  able  to  disclose  to  you  the  extent  of  this  alliance  between  the  man 
who  was  then  in  the  west  of  Ireland  organising  an  army  of  Fenians  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  representing  the  constitutional  wing  of  the  army  on  the  other 
hand,  but  here  and  there  proofs  of  the  solidity  of  the  alliance  spring  up.  There  was 
no  resolution  moved  at  Irishtown,  until  it  had  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Devoy.  He  of 
course  had  his  terms  to  exact.  He  was  not  going  I  presume  to  run  the  risk  of 
committing  acts  of  treason,  or  treason -felony,  without  obtaining  the  result  of  the 
combined  action,  and  so  he  tells  us  that  these  resolutions  which  had  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Davitt  were  submitted  to  him  before  they  were  moved ;  and  at  page  2222 
Mr.  Devoy  gives  his  account  of  the  matter.  He  says  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
“  United  Ireland,”  which  appears  in  “  United  Ireland,’  on  the  28th  June  1884 — 

“  Mr.  Davitt  knew  that  the  resolutions  passed  at  Irishtown,  Westport,  Clare- 
“  morris,  and  the  other  early  land  meetings  before  the  Land  League  was  formally 
“  organised,  but  which  were  the  real  beginning  of  the  movement  in  Ireland,  were 
“  written  by  himself  and  Mr.  Brennan,  and  submitted  to  John  Devoy  prior  to  being 
“  laid  before  the  mettings.” 

The  only  proof  I  have  as  to  what  took  place  at  that  meeting,  as  far  as  regards  details, 
to  give  to  you  is  in  the  shape  of  the  resolution.  That  is  found,  I  think,  at  page  5763 
in  Mr.  Louden’ s  evidence. 

And' this  is  one  of  the  resolutions  : — 

“  That  as  the  land  of  Ireland,  like  that  of  every  other  country,  was  intended 
“  by  a  just  and  all-providing  God  for  the  use  and  sustenance  of  those  of  His 
“  people  to  whom  He  gave  inclination  and  energies  to  cultivate  and  improve  it, 
“  any  system  which  sanctions  its  monopoly  by  a  privileged  and  non- operative 
class,  or  assigns  its  ownership  and  control  to  a  landlord  caste  to  be  used  as  an 
“  instrument  of  usurious  or  political  self-seeking,  demands  from  every  aggrieved 
“  Irishman  an  undying  hostility,  being  flagrantly  opposed  to  the  first  principles 
“  of  their  humanity.” 

Then  there  is  another  resolution  to  this  effect : — 

“  Whereas  the  social  condition  of  the  Irish  people  having  been  reduced 
“  through  their  subjection  to  England  and  its  coercive  legislation,  to  a  state 
“  below  that  of  any  civilised  country  in  the  world,  and  whereas  the  mouthpiece 
“  of  English  public  opinion - ” 

Then  there  is  a  stop  in  the  examination :  — 

“  When  speaking  of  continental  misgovernment  in  late  years,  have  declared 
“  that  government  should  be  for  the  good  of  the  governed,  and  that  whatever 
“  rulers  wilfully  and  persistently  postpone  the  good  of  their  subjects,  either  in 
“  the  harvest  of  foreign  States  or  to  assist  theories  of  religion  or  politics,  such 
“  rulers  have  thereby  forfeited  all  claim  to  allegiance  ;  be  it  therefore  resolved 
“  that  we  Irishmen  assembled  to-day  in  our  thousands,  do  hereby  endorse  the 
“  foregoing  declarations  as  embodying  the  position  and  wrongs  of  our  mis- 
“  governed  and  impoverished  country,  and  as  likewise  affording  us  a  justification 
“  for  recording  our  unceasing  determination  to  resort  to  every  lawful  means 
“  compatible  with  an  outraged  civilised  people,  whereby  our  unalienable  rights, 
“  political  and  social,  can  be  regained  from  our  enemies.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  think  these  resolutions  were  framed  after  consideration  of  the 
leaders,  as  I  have  termed  them,  of  the  two  wings  of  the  army.  There  is  no  declaration 
open,  but  there  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  views  of  the  most  extreme  N ationalist.  There  was 
a  necessity  to  make  those  who  supported  them  come  within  the  League  ;  there  was  a 
necessity  to  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  referred  to  the  intention  of 
resorting  to  every  possible  means — every  legal  means  is  the  word  used — every  legal 
means  of  carrying  out  the  objects  that  at  that  time  they  certainly  had  in  view. 

My  Lord,  1  do  not  read  if,  but  I  will  remind  your  Lordship  that  Mr.  Davitt  at  6434 
has  selected  one  of  the  speeches  we  have  not  in  our  possession,  I  think  Mr.  Brennan’s 
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s  oeech  in  support  of  the  views  then  expressed.  The  second  meeting  we  have  to  deal 
with  is  that  at  Westport,  and  it  is  an  important  meeting,  because  it  is  the  first  time 
Mr  Parnell  appears  upon  the  scene  in  connexion  with  the  land  movement.  It  is  a 
meeting  of  the  7th  of  July  1879.  Mr.  Parnell  was  present  when  Mr.  Michael  Davitt 
made  his  speech.  The  speech  is  a  speech  that  is  addressed  to  the  Irish  Nationalist ; 
men  as  Mr.  Parnell  understood  them,  of  extreme  views.  Mr.  Davitt  at  that  meeting 
says’  according  to  the  proof  that  is  given  at  page  3974 

“  He  would  venture  to  say  that  there  was  no  Mayo  man  there  who  would  tell 
“  him  as  a  man  who  had  been  imprisoned,  that  he  had  done  anything  for  which 
«  te  should  apologise  before  that  meeting.  He  would  not,  in  the  presence  of  the 
“  gentlemen  upon  that  platform,  commit  them  nor  the  meeting  by  giving  his 
“  definition  of  the  resolution,  and  would  content  himself  by  leaving  it  to  those 
“  present  to  draw  their  inference  from  it.” 

That  resolution  was  in  these  terms  : 

“  That  whereas  all  political  power  comes  from  the  people,  and  the  people  of 
“  Ireland  have  never  ceased  to  proclaim  their  right  to  autonomy  we  hereby 
“  reassert  the  right  of  our  country  to  self-government. 

Your  Lordships  see  we  get  introduced  there  a  declaration  of  that  term  self  govern¬ 
ment,  which,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  was  purposely  left  indefinite. 

“  They  were  there  to  proclaim  what  was  proclaimed  in  a  different  way  a 
“  hundred  years  ago.” 

Mr.  Davitt  proceeds: — 

“  A  race  of  savages  on  the  continent  of  Africa  were  now  showing  their  right 
“  to  that  principle  which  was  as  strong  in  the  Irish  heart  to-day  as  it  was 
“  years  ago.  Various  opinions  existed  as  to  whether  they  should  demand  their 
“  full  right  of  Irish  independence  or  ought  to  accept  some  different  or  medium 
“  measure.  He  (Mr.  Davitt)  as  an  Irish  Nationalist  could  not  retreat  an  inch 
“  from  the  position  he  took  up  when  he  represented  his  right  to  independence. 
“  He  called  upon  the  Irish  farmers  to  unite.  He  had  no  confidence  in  the  English 
“  members  who  pretended  to  have  sympathy  with  Ireland.  They  had  expressed 
“  that  sympathy  by  oppression,  and  now,  because  they  could  not  wipe  them  off 
«  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  were  compelled  to  show  a  little  attention  to  Irish 
“  questions.  Why  did  they  do  this  ?  Because  Mr.  Parnell  had  succeeded  in 
“  blocking  the  machinery  of  the  English  House  of  Commons.  {A  voice.)  Bad 
“  luck  to  it.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  They  were  there  to  denounce  the  landlord  system 
“  which  was  like  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  Ireland.  They  should  leave  this 
meeting  condemning,  not  an  individual  case,  but  the  system  itself.  It  was 
“  imposed  upon  them  by  the  English  Government,  and  the  landlords  were  only 
“  filling  a  territorial  garrison.  When  the  day  came  for  a  settlement  of  this 
“  question,  the  Government’s  duty  would  be  to  compensate^  the  Irish  landlord. 
“  The  people  would  depend  upon  themselves  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  land 
“  question,  and  not  upon  the  Irish  parliamentary  party.  As  regarded  that  partly 
“  fie  believed  they  could  count  upon  their  fingers  the  honest  men.” 

My  Lords,  that  becomes  a  political  matter  ;  that  is  spoken,  as  Mr.  Parnell  says,  in  his 
presence.  It  is  a  declaration  in  favour  of  course  of  nationality,  and  not  of  the  relief  of 
any  particular  grievance.  Then  Mr.  Davitt  admits  he  made  the  speech,  and  that  is 
the  resolution.  With  reference  to  this  Westport  meeting,  we  have  to  note  that 
immediately  before  it  took  place  there  had  been  an  objection  made  to  it  in  very  strong 
terms  by  Archbishop  McHall.  It  is  said  now  that  letter  which  was  written,  and  which 
was  called  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  attention,  was  not  written  by  that  very  reverend  prelate 
himself.  I  really  cannot  discuss  or  know  how  that  may  be,  but  the  importance  of 
that  letter,  which  your  Lordships  will  probably  have  in  your  mind,  will  be  to  call 
your  attention  Jo  the  fact  that  at  that  time  armed  bands  of  men  were  at  work 
supporting  this  movement  according  to  the  view  of  the  writer  of  that  letter.  You  will 
find  at  page  3973  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  in  that  letter,  the  meeting  being  on  the  7th, 
the  letter  being  on  the  5th,  says  : — 

“  In  a  telegraphic  message  exhibited  towards  the  end  of  last  week  in  a  public 
“  room  of  this  town,  an  Irish  member  of  Parliament  has  unwittingly  expres  ed 
“  his  readiness  to  attend  a  meeting  convened  in  a  mysterious  and  disorderly 
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“  manner,  which  is  to  be  held,  it  seems,  at  Westport  on  Sunday  next.  Of  the 
“  sympathy  of  the  Catholic  clergy  for  the  rackrented  tenantry  of  Ireland  and  of 
“  their  willingness  to  co-operate  earnestly  in  redressing  their  grievances, 
“  abundant  evidence  exists  in  historic  Mayo  as  elsewhere.  But  night  patrolling, 
“  acts  and  words  of  meDace,  with  arms  in  hand,  the  profanation  of  what  is  most 
“  sacred  in  religion — all  the  result  of  lawless  and  occult  association,  eminently 
“  merit  the  solemn  condemnation  of  the  ministers  of  religion  as  directly  tending 
“  to  impiety  and  disorder  in  church  and  in  society.  Against  such  combinations 
«  in  the  diocese,  organised  by  a  few  designing  men,  who  instead  of  the  well-being 
“  of  the  community  seek  only  to  promote  personal  interests,  the  faithful  clergy 
“  will  not  fail  to  raise  their  warning  voices  ;  and  to  point  out  to  the  people  that 
“  unhallowed  combinations  lead  invariably  to  disaster  and  to  the  firmer  rivetting 
“  of  the  chains  by  which  we  are  unhappily  bound  as  a  subordinate  people  to  a 
“  dominant  race.  I  remain,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours,  John,  Archbishop  of 
“  Tuam.” 

My  Lords,  when  we  look,  as  we  shall  have  to  look,  at  the  existence  of  crime 
previous  to  this  time  in  1879,  it  will  not  be  unimportant  to  remark  that  here  is 
a  record,  from  the  highest  source  I  am  sure  affecting  the  views,  and  meeting 
with  respect  from  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  in  Mayo,  a  statement  that  there 
had  been  night  patrolling  and  acts  and  words  of  menace  connected  at  least,  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  thought,  with  this  movement  which  was  finding  assistance 
from  the  coming  meeting  on  the  7th  June  at  Westport.  And  it  is  important 
to  notice,  not  that  we  should  set  up  here  the  opinion  of  any  individual,  but  it  is  an 
express  notice  to  those  who  were  carrying  on  this  movement,  that  that  crime 
which  I  shall  show  to  you  was  the  movement  proceeded  steadily  increasing  from 
day  to  day,  this  night  patrolling,  these  acts  and  words  and  menaces  were  connected 
with  this  movement.  What  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  determine  will  be,  whether 
with  such  a  notice,  given  to  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  what  was  taking 
place  in  this  movement,  there  did  not  lie  upon  them  also  the  obligation  of  taking 
the  fullest  care  that  every  precaution  should  be  employed  to  stop  these  acts  and  to 
see  that  no  words  should  be  used  to  encourage  the  men  who  were  commencing  the 
career  of  crime  that  unfortunately  has  gone  through  Mayo  and  the  surrounding  counties. 
The  meeting,  as  I  have  said,  at  Westport  on  June  the  7th  was  a  meeting  when  there 
was  a  resolution  for  Nationality  and  a  speech  for  Nationality  by  Mr.  Davitt.  There 
was  also  a  speech  made  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  presence  by  Malachi  Sullivan  in  which 
Mr.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Parnell  present — at  page  3974  we  find  the 
report  is  dealing  with  the  effect  of  moral  and  physical  force.  He  points  out  that  moral 
power  becomes  strong  by  physical  force  being  behind ;  and  there  again,  of  course,  was 
a  sentiment  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  thoughts  the  words  of  the  two  classes  of 
men  who  are  now  moving  certainly  on  parallel  lines — probably  in  closer  means  of 
communication  than  is  represented  by  parallel  lines — but  here  are  the  two  sections 
Davitt  was  apparently  leading  in  the  open  movement,  and  Devoy  was  organising 
secretly  for  the  purpose.  Here  is  the  expression  spoken  in  the  ears  of  representatives 
of  both  these  wings  of  the  allied  army,  namely,  that  moral  force  found  its  strength 
only  from  the  physical  force  and  was  favouring  it. 

I  can  pass  over  this  meeting  of  Westport  on  the  7th  June— Milltown  and  Glaremorris 
following  one  after  the  other.  They  are  meetings,  as  Mr.  Davitt  tells  us  at  page  2848 

_ at  least  the  statement  appears  that  several  meetings  followed,  carried  on  chiefly  by 

Nationalists  of  Mayo,  and  it  was  to  these  Nationalists  or  Fenians  of  Mayo  that 
belonged  the  credit  of  having,  as  Mr.  Davitt  said,  kept  alive  the  agitation  m  Mayo  at 
this  time.  It  is  a  description  of  Mr.  Davitt  given,  as  I  say  at  page  2348,  where  he  says 
several  meetings  followed,  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Nationalists  of  Mayo.  I  do  not 
mean  by  them  as  a  society,  but  as  individuals.  To  them  justly  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  kept  the  land  agitation  alive  at  this  time  in  Mayo. 

“  The  next  large  meeting  was  at  Mayo.  • 

“  And  it  was  then  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  I  first  stood  upon  the  platform 
“  together  in  Ireland.  At  that  meeting,  too,  Mr.  Parnell  first  gave  utterance  to 
“  the  saying,  which  is  now  a  household  word  in  Ireland :  ‘  Keep  a  firm  grip  °f 
“  your  homesteads’ — and  I  used  the  words,  *  the  land  for  the  people. 
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Then,  my  Lords,  lie  refers  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam’s  letter,  and  he  refers  also  to 
the  meeting  at  Milltown,  at  which  he  says  there  were  20,000,  4,000  being  on  horseback, 
which  you  will  recollect  had  been  one  of  the  incidents— men  with  green  ribbons,  green 
being  one  of  the  emblems  of  the  Fenian  meeting  in  the  old  time.  There  is  also  a 
statement  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Davitt  at  page  5575. 

He  is  endeavonring  to  combat  the  fact  that  the  Fenian  organisation  had  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  meeting,  and  he  said — 

“Nothing  whatever,  but - (Q.)  I  presume  individual  members  had.  (A.) 

“  Yes,  local  farmers ;  there  were  not  many  of  them  in  Mayo,  I  think.  I  think 
“  the  farmers  and  the  farmers’  sons  took  part  in  organising  that  meeting  and 
“  subsequent  meetings.” 

That  agrees  with  the  statement  that  we  have  from  John  Devoy  s  report  that  the 
farmers  and  the  farmer’s  sons  were  the  men  who  were  being  enrolled  as  Fenians. 
These  meetings  formed  without  doubt  the  commencement  of  the  movement.  Mi .  Dillon 
in  these  speeches  at  page  395  speaks  of  the  Land  League  movement. 

( The  President.)  What  year? 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  The  17th  of  October  1880. 

“  J  remember  a  short  year  ago,  when  this  banner  was  first  raised  in  my  native 
“  country,  the  county  Mayo,  in  the  town  of  Claremorris.” 

Then  he  rejoices  at  being  found  where  the  banner  was  raised,  and  speaking  of  the 
cause,  he  says — 

“  It  is  a  cause  which  the  Irish  Nationalist  can  go  into,  because  its  object  is  to 
“  break  down  and  defeat  the  English  garrison  which  holds  this  country  for 
“  England.  Its  object  is  to  clear  the  path  for  Irish  Nationality  by  emancipating 
“  all  the  people  of  Ireland  from  the  control  of  English  landlordism  and  settling 
“  them  in  their  own  homes  as  free  men.” 

And  then  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  your  Lordship  more  in  detail  to  show  that  this 
movement  is  the  initial  movement  from  which  we  are  to  trace  the  results  from  causes. 
Mr.  Parnell,  in  his  interview  afterwards  with  Mr.  Ives,  speaks  of  the  movement  that 
commenced  in  Irishtown.  The  evidence  I  am  referring  to  is  given  at  page  480,  and 
he  said : — 

“  The  land  agitation  was  started  by  Mr.  Davitt  in  april  last,  the  date  of  the 
“  Irish  meeting  has  been  the  commencement  of  the  whole  of  this  movement.” 

Now  I  refer  to  this  incident  to  show  that  the  Land  League  movement  commenced 
before  the  Land  League  first  came  into  actual  existence  as  a  combination.  My  object 
in  doing  so  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  your  Lordships  when  we  discuss  the 
character  of  the  crime  that  came  into  existence,  that  we  can  trace  even  at  the  time  of 
this  movement,  imperfect  as  it  was.  I  think  it  right  to  use  Mr.  Parnell  s  phrase  in 
certain  counties,  we  can  trace  crime  slowly  increasing  at  this  period.  And  then  after¬ 
wards  as  the  Land  League  obtained  greater  power,  and  obtained  a  more  complete 
status  amongst  the  prople  we  can  trace  the  fuller  development  of  the  crime  that  was 
produced  by  the  League. 

I  do  not  trouble  you  with  dwelling  upon  the  action  of  the  men  who  were  then  at 
work.  They  were,  I  think,  all  of  them  Fenians.  The  leaders  of  them,  Mr.  Brennan, 
we  find  was  actually  engaged  in  western  meetings.  That  is  proved  at  question  86,842. 

Mr.  Matthew  Harris  was  at.  work  is  proved  at  question  87,756.  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally 
was  persuaded  to  join,  as  proved  at  87,792.  On  May,  June,  and  July  Devoy  is  visiting 
Mayo  and  Claremorris,  as  is  specially  proved  at  87,882,  and,  my  Lord,  we  have  it  that 
these  meetings  were  mainly  confined  to  Mayo  until  August  1879,  then  afterwards 
spreading  into  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Sligo.  That  is  an  important  question  as 
to  the  area  over  which  its  influence  was  exercised  and  carried  on  is  established  by 
Mr.  Davitt’s  evidence,  page  5575  : — 

“I  think  through  the  summer  and  the  latter  part  of  1879  you  had  several 
“  other  meetings  on  the  same  question  of  the  agrarian  movement? — (A.)  Yes, 
«  the  meetings  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  Mayo  until  about  August  of 
“  1879,  then  they  spread  into  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Sligo,  and  went  all  over 
“  Ireland  shortly  after.” 
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And  now,  my  Lords,  the  effect  is  that  Mr.  Parnell  by  these  means  obtains  two  great 
results  at  a  period  that  will  be  found  as  far,  as  the  evidence  refers  to  it,  to  be  shortly 
after  the  Castlebar  Convention,  and,  therefore,  will  be  towards  the  end  of  August 
1879.  Mr.  Parnell  is  reluctantly — I  use  that  term,  I  think,  rightly — reluctantly 
persuaded  to  join  the  Land  League  movement.  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  this  matter 
again,  but  the  reason  of  that  reluctance  bears  strongly  upon  subsequent  events.  It 
seems  that  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Parnell,  either  by  Mr.  Butt,  or  some  one 
else — I  think  it  was  by  Mr.  Butt — that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  establishing  a 
central  organisation.  If  he  did  so,  they  reminded  him,  by  applying  the  rules  affecting 
agency,  and  they  become  answerable  for  the  act  of  its  branches.  Mr.  Parnell,  acting, 
as  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  said,  from  that  caution,  had  listened  to  that 
suggestion,  and  apparently  he  had  lingered  on  his  way  in  joining  the  Land  League ; 
and  it  was  only  when  events  pressed  upon  him  the  views  of  Mr.  Davitt,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Devoy,  were  brought  to  his  notice,  that  at  length  the  desirability  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  movement  that  was  going  on  seemed  to  come  home  to  him,  and  he 
agreed  again,  with  reluctance,  to  enter  upon  this  movement. 

This  is  Mr.  Parnell’s  view,  expressed  at  page  3884 

“(Q.)  Prior  to  that  meeting  of  the  21st  October,  was  the  formation  of  a 
“  league  a  matter  of  discussion  between  you  and  Mr.  Davitt  ? — (A.)  Yes,  we  had 
“  several  discussions  about  it.  (Q.)  What  was  Mr.  Davitt’s  view,  and  what  was 
“  yours?  (A.)  Mr.  Davitt  was  very  anxious  that  the  Land  League  should  be 
“  formed,  and  that  the  tenants  should  be  supported  by  an  agrarian  movement.  I 
“  had  in  my  mind  advice  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Butt,  one  or  two  years  previouslv, 
“  when  I  pressed  upon  him  the  extension  of  the  Home  Rule  movement  by  the 
“  formation  of  branches  through  the  country.  He  said,  looking  at  it  from  a 
“  lawyer’s  point  of  view,  that  we  should  be  made  responsible  for  every  foolish 
“  thing  done  by  the  members  of  the  branches.  I  was  rather  disinclined  to 
“  entertain  the  idea  of  the  formation  of  an  extensive  agrarian  movement  on 
“  account  of  that  caution  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Butt.  ( Q .)  But  ultimately 
“  you  acceded  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  views  ?  (A.)  Ultimately  I  saw  that  it  was 

“  necessary  for  us  to  take  the  risk.” 

The  contrast  between  this  statement  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  what  I  have  termed  his 
reluctance,  and  the  statement  by  Mr.  Davitt  at  page  5582,  seem  to  be  almost  in  accord 
substantially.  Mr.  Davitt’s  account,  after  the  convention  at  Castlebar,  when  the 
National  League  of  Mayo  was  organised,  is — 

“  I  met  Mr.  Parnell,  I  think,  in  Dublin,  but  I  am  not  sure.  It  possibly  may 
“  have  been  in  London.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  as  to  the  advisability  of 
“  establishing  a  land  league  for  Ireland.  He  strongly  objected,  and  represented 
“  to  me  what  he  said  here  in  this  witness-box,  that  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  an 
“  extensive  organisation  which  would  probably  break  away  from  the  control  of 
“  himself  and  others ;  and  he  thought  a  small  committee  of  representative  men 
“  meeting  occasionally  in  Dublin,  and  encouraging  local  organisations  like  that  of 
“  Mayo  would  serve  the  purpose.  However,  subsequently,  at  a  meeting,  I  think, 
“  with  him  at  his  own  house  in  Avondale,  he  agreed  to  invite  representative  land 
“  reformers  and  Nationalists  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  to  a  conference  in  Dublin. 
“  This  conference  was  held  on  the  22nd  of  October,  and  the  Land  League  of 
.  “  Ireland  was  organised.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  we  have  here  very  plainly  before  us  the  views  both  of  Mr.  Davitt  and 
Mr.  Parnell.  For  the  reason  I  gave  your  Lordships  yesterday,  Mr.  Davitt,  whose 
objects  vp ere  political,  had  only,  as  things  by  the  way,  to  do  with  farmers’  distress,  or 
the  position  the  tenant  held  to  the  landlord  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  local  action. 
For  effecting  the  political  purposes  he  had  in  view,  he  required  one  central  and  one 
controlling  authority, 

Mr.  Davitt  would  have  been  satisfied  with  nothing  else,  and  he  had  been  working 
then  during  1878  and  1879  to  effect  that  object.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Parnell  had 
been  cautioned  by  one  whose  advice  certainly  would  have  been  founded  upon  a 
long  political  experience.  Mr.  Butt,  who  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  very  danger  that 
has  been  proved  to  be  true,  and  the  actual  cause  of  terrible  events.  He  had  pointed 
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out  to  him  that  if  you,  acting  from  a  central  body,  if  you  delegate  to  comparatively 
irresponsible  men— to  the  rank  and  file  of  your  organisation  the  right  and  the  power  of 
individual  action  you  would  become  not  only  legally  but  morally  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  those  men',  and  here  comes  in  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Butt.  Here  comes  now,  my 
Lords,  the  warning  that  was  given  to  Mr.  Parnell,  not  as  many  warnings  are  given  after 
events  but  before  events,  for  when  the  coat  was  taken  off  to  which  he  referred  in  this  action 
he  was  told  that  in  the  course  he  was  about  to  take  that  danger  would  be  run  of  being 
held  by  public  opinion,  and  I  hope  by  his  own  conscience  too,  answerable  and  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  men  to  whom  you  gave  that  great  power,  and  yet  a  power  you  could  not 
control,  and  so,  my  Lords,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Parnell  lingered  by  the  way,  trying  to  solve  these 
difficulties,  and  in  trying  to  see  whether,  with  safety,  he  could  enter  upon  this  enter¬ 
prise,  he  at  last  with  simply  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Davitt  entertained  the  views  that 
he  has  expressed  without’ fear  before  you— the  view  or  feeling  willing  to  return  if 
necessary  to  Fenianism  action,  knowing  that  the  men  who  had  been  acting  with  him, 
Brennan,  Egan,  and  others  were  all  Fenians,  knowing  that  Devoy  had  shared  the 
counsel  and  the  action  by  virtue  of  the  alliance  with  Davitt  in  the  proceedings  that 
had  taken  place,  Mr.  Parnell,  I  say,  without  asking  for  one  guarantee  from  any  person 
so  as  to  mitigate  the  danger  which  had  been  placed  before  him,  without  taking  one 
step  for  devising  any  method,  rule,  plan,  or  order  in  relation  to  those  branches  that 
were  to  be  established,  which  for  the  most  part  acted  as  I  say,  and  I  think  I  am  too 
much  diminishing  his  position  as  a  figurehead  in  this  matter,  he  handed  himself  over, 
the  party  he  represented,  the  Parliamentary,  the  Constitutional  party,  he  handed  them 
over  into  the  hands  of  this  combination  of  persons,  and  he  gave  to  the  Fenians  alike 
the  power  in  the  first  place  of  designing  the  method  of  their  plan,  and  then  of  carrying 
it  out,  leaving  the  power  of  that  action  entirely  in  their  hands.  My  Lords,  such  was 
one  of  the  results  that  Mr.  Davitt  had  attained.  It  was  because  such  things  as  those 
were  in  my  mind,  that  I  said  we  must  regard  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  as  the  actor  from 
the  moment  when  bis  mind  during  his  incarceration  had  dwelt  upon  those  circum¬ 
stances,  down  to  the  latest  time  which  we  are  considering,  we  must  hold  him 
responsible  for  these  events.  It  was  because  we  could  recognise  in  the  step  after  step 
the  power  he  was  exercising,  and  because  from  the  taking  of  such  steps,  the  final 
results  were  required  to  be  dark. 

One  other  great  step  Mr.  Davitt  took,  he  had  secured  Mr.  Parnell,  and  it  was  not  one 
individual  he  had  secured,  but  he  had  secured  Mr.  Parnell  with  all  his  Parliamentary 
influence;  he  had  secured  him  with  a  following  which  was  not  at  that  time  so  numerous 
as  it  is  now,  but  which  was  equally  devoted  ;  he  secured  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  person  that 
which  represented  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  and  with  him  not  only  of  course  the 
individuals  who  were  attached  to  him,  but  also  the  influence  that  they  could  exercise  in 
their  different  constituencies — the  influence  they  could  exercise  by  virtue  of  their  name 
and  position  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland.-  But,  my  Lords,  that  would  not  have  been 
enough.  The  farmers  and  the  farmers’  sons,  the  young  men  who  had  in  the  past  time 
represented  physical  force,  the  men,  and  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  had  repre¬ 
sented  the  secret  societies  of  which  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis  had  been  writing ;  their 
support  had  to  be  secured  too  ;  and  it  may  have  been  a  satisfactory  moment  to 
Mr.  Davitt,  who,  my  Lords,  one  cannot  help  feeling  wa3  earnestly  and  according  to  his 
own  view,  honestly  supporting  the  demands,  and  the  object  which  he  had  sot  himself  to 
achieve,  when  he  was  able  to  write,  as  he  did  in  relation  to  the  period  of  September  18/  J, 
and  when  he  is  able  to  boast,  and  I  should  presume  proudly  to  boast,  that  he  had 
secured  the  alliance  of  the  active  Nationalists.  We  know  how  these  had  been  secured, 
for  they  had  held  aloof  in  January  1879,  they  had  been  approached,  and  the  leaders 
had  refused  an  alliance  with  Mr.  Davitt  open  constitutional  action.  Time  had  passed,  and 
influences  had  been  at  work.  John  Devoy’s  letter,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Davitt,  had 
affected,  if  not  the  leaders,  the  rank  and  file ;  bur  Mr.  Davitt,  and  Mr.  Devoy  also,  had 
visited  these  leaders,  and  that  strong  will  of  Michael  Davitt  had  been  exercised  over 
these,  the  weaker  men,  and  he  had  brought  them,  with  the  strength  and  force  of  his 
opinion,  he  had  brought  them  into  line  ;  and  you  can  understand  how  much  ihe  power 
of  Michael  Davitt  would  be  assisted  when  he  could  point  to  John  Devoy,  the  man  who 
had  placed,  if  not  his  life,  at  least  his  liberty,  in  danger  by  treasonable  acts  during 
this  period  of  1879  ;  when  he  could  point  to  him  as  one  of  those  who,  active  in 
support,  as  he  was,  of  the  physical  force  movement,  still  was  urging  the  Nationalist 
leaders  actually  to  combine  with  Michael  Davitt  on  this  right  and  constitutional  wing 
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of  his  army.  So  I  say  Mr.  Davitt,  having  secured,  at  the  end  of  August,  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Parnell,  is  able  then,  also  in  September,  to  announce  that  he  has  brought  into 
line  with  Mr.  Parnell  the  extreme  Nationalists  of  Ireland.  Your  Lordships  will 
recollect  that,  at  page  5666,  he  wrote  a  letter,  dated  the  10th  September  1879,  to 
Mr.  John  Boyle  O’Reilly,  as  follows  : — 

“  My  Dear  O’Reilly,  I  am  sending  you  an  article  for  the  “  Pilot  ”  on  the 
“  next  phase  of  the  National  Land  Movement.  This  land  agitation  is  destined 
“  to  do  more  for  Ireland  than  all  the  movements  since  ’98.  The  entire  country 
“  has  accepted  the  proposal  for  abolishing  landlordism.  All  the  known  and  active 
“  Nationals  will  combine.  A  convention  is  shortly  to  be  summoned,  which  will 
“  endeavour  to  arouse  the  healthy  Irish- Americans  to  a  generous  appreciation 
“  of  what  this  rational  movement  demands  at  their  hands,  if  they  care  anything 
“  at  all  for  Ireland.  Hoping  yourself  and  family  are  as  well  as  I  would  wish, 
“  I  am,  sincerely  yours,  Michael  Davitt.” 

And,  my  Lords,  a  little  lower  down  he  says  : — 

“  I  believed  enthusiastically  at  the  time  in  the  movement  that  was  started  in 
“  Mayo.”  ’ 

Now,  what  does  this  letter  mean?  The  entire  country  has  accepted  the  proposal 
“  not  for  establishing  that  body,  or  which  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  seemed  to 
delight  to  dwell  upon,  namely,  the  charitable  institution  as  I  term  it ;  ”  but  a  proposal 
had  been  accepted  for  abolishing  landlordism.  “  The  entire  country  has  accepted  that 
proposal.  All  the  known  and  active  Nationalists  will  combine.”  That  view  is  con¬ 
firmed  also  by  Mr.  O’Kelly,  at  page  6042.  He  says,  speaking  of  this  time,  that  the 
“  great  number  of  Fenians  had  come  into  us,  and  we  regarded  those  Fenians  who  had 
come  into  us  as  the  very  best  kind  of  Fenians.” 

It  was  an  agreement  in  that  respect  with  Mr.  Davitt.  Well  now,  the  path  is  to  be 
trodden  onwards.  Mr.  Parnell  has  come  into  line.  The  leading  Nationalists  have 
accepted  the  proposal  for  abolishing  landlordism,  not  upon  the  merit  of  that  question 
only,  but  accepted  the  proposal  to  abolish  landlordism,  because  in  driving  out  the 
English  garrison  you  advance  one  step  nearer  towards  obtaining  separation.  And 
then,  my  Lord,  comes  the  statement  that  a  convention  is  shortly  to  be  summoned. 
Well,  we  know  what  that  convention  represents.  It  represents  the  meeting  that  took 
place  in  Dublin  on  the  21st  of  October,  which  was  the  meeting  that  was  attended  by 
Mr.  Parnell,  attended  by  those  others  to  whom  I  shall  have  to  refer,  and  represents,  of 
course,  the  formation  of  the  Land  League.  Before  I  deal  with  that  meeting  there 
is  one  circumstance  to  which  I  must  make  reference,  and  which  is  material  because  it 
directly  goes  to  support  one  of  the  allegations  in  the  case  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter,  and 
also  in  Parnell  ism  and  Crime.  I  shall  have,  of  course,  to  show  how  these  allegations 
have  been  supported — I  mean  that  allegation  that  refers  to  the  support  of  this  Land 
League — how  the  movement  sprung  from  Fenian  brains,  and,  reared  with  Fenian  hands 
also,  how  it  was  supported  by  Fenian  money.  My  Lord,  it  has  been  said  indignantly 
that  that  assertion  that  the  Land  League  came  into  existence  by  virtue  of  support  of 
Fenian  money  is  untrue  and  unfounded.  As  the  event  that  proved  the  allegation  to  be 
correct  occurred  prior  to  the  meeting  in  Dublin  m  October,  and  occurred  in  the  month 
of  August,  it  will  be  more  convenient  that  I  should  refer  to  it  now  than  have  to  return 
to  it.  Therefore,  very  briefly  I  will  refer  to  it.  I  am  about  to  accept  again — I  am 
very  glad  to  do  so — Mr.  Davitt’s  statement  in  respect  to  this  money.  Mr.  Davitt 
somewhat — I  will  not  say  unnaturally — but  he  somewhat  sharply  objected  to  the 
term  “  loan  ”  being  applied  to  the  transaction.  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Davitt 
need  object  to  it.  I  am  sure  that  those  who  applied  it  had  nothing  in  their  minds. 
They  had  not  any  suggestion  of  anything  in  their  minds,  but  what  Mr.  Davitt  has 
been  all  through  his  public  life  perfectly  free  from  receiving  any  moneys  or  any 
advantage,  or  been  in  the  slightest  affected  or  influenced  thereby.  But  Mr.  Davitt  was 
without  personal  resources,  and  it  was  he  who  was  anxious  that  this  movement  should 
be  supported.  In  the  month  of  August,  finding  that  there  were  no  funds  at  its 
disposal,  he  had  to  appeal  to  some  one  for  money.  I  am  taking  Mr.  Davitt’s  account. 
He  says  that  his  desire  was  to  deliver  some  lectures  on  a  lecturing  tour  to  be  able  to 
earn  some  money,  most  fairly  from  that  point  of  view,  by  lecturing,  and  that  then  he 
should  be  able  to  devote  such  money  to  the  furtherance  of  such  movement.  Of  course, 
it  may  have  been  before  or  after,  I  know  not. 
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Mr  Parnell’s  acquiescence  in  the  movement,  but  certainly  it  is  in  the  same  month, 

.  aunlvinff  to  those  in  America  who  would  be  likely  to  aid  him,  to  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  this  money.  I  think  that  represents  Mr.  Davitt’s  statement. 
Mr.  Davitt’s  account  of  this  matter  is  to  be  found  at  page  5575. 

«  Do  you  recollect  that  towards  the  end  of  the  autumn— not  the  end  but  the 
“  autumn  of  1879,  or  somewhere  about  that  time,  you  were  getting  pretty  well 
«  towards  the  end  of  your  resources? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  What  steps  did  you 

“  take? (A  )  I  wrote  to  personal  friends  in  America  whose  acquaintance  1  had 

“  made  on  my  first  visit,  John  Boyle  O’Reilly,  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Boston  Pilot,’ 

“  the  late  Patrick  Mahon  of  Rochester,  John  Devoy,  who  was  then  on  the  ‘  New 
“  York  Herald,’  and  Mr.  William  Carroll  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Patrick 
“  Ford  (Q)  Patrick  Ford  of  the  ‘Irish  World’?— (A.)  Yes,  I  represented  to 
“  them  that  this  movement  had  then  been  started  and  promised  to  be  a  beneficial 
“  movement  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  letter  Mr. 

“  Davitt  ?— (A )  I  have  not,  Mr.  Attorney.  I  represented  that  my  funds  had 
“  been  exhausted,  and  I  was  anxious  to  go  to  America  on  another  lecturing  tour, 

“  and  to  explain  what  this  agitation  was  and  what  I  thought  it  would  do  for  the 

“  country - ” 

Sir  Charles  Russell  is  examining  Mr.  Davitt,  and  he  says 

“  I  should  -just  like  to  ask  you  a  question  here  about  these  people.  I  shall 
“  have  to  ask  you  a  little  later  on  about  others.  You  say  Mr.  John  Devoy  was 
“  then  on  the  well-known  paper? — (A.)  On  the  editoral  staff  of  the  ‘  New  York 
«  Heraid  »  (Q.)  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  was  editor  of  the  ‘  Irish  World. 

and  then  he  describes  Mr.  Mahon  of  Rochester,  and  Mr.  Boyle  and  Reilly  as  a  member 
of  the  Conservative  section. 

“  What  were  the  results  of  this  appeal  or  request  that  you  made  ?  (A.)  The 

result  was  that  I  got  a  letter  from,  I  think,  Patrick  Ford,  saying  that  the 
“  trustees  of  a  fund  which  had  been  known  as  the  ‘Skirmishing,  Fund  but 
“  which  was  then  known  as  the  National  Fund  had  resolved  to  send  me  a  sum  of 
“  money  in  order  that  I  might  stay  in  Ireland,  carry  on  this  work  of  agitation, 
“  and  not  proceed  to  America.  This  was  altogether  unexpected  because  1  had 
“  not  asked  for  any  money  whatever.  Following  the  letter  that  I  got  from 

«  Mr.  John  Devoy - ” 

then  Sir  Charles  Russell  says — 

“  I  do  not  quite  follow  you.  You  said  you  had  not  asked  for  any  money 
whatever.  I  do  not  understand  that  ? — (A.)  I  had.  not  asked  for  any  money  to 
be  sent  to  me  by  any  individual  or  from  anybody  in  America.  I  simply  asked 
that  these  gentlemen  should  help  me  if  I  went  out  on  a  lecturing  tour  to  get 
some  funds  to  keep  this  movement  going  in  Ireland.  Following  the  receipt  of 
this  letter  from  Patrick  Ford  came  one  from  John  Devoy  with  1  think  ZuUl., 
and  then  there  was  a  subsequent  sum  of  108Z.  or  208Z.  sent  to  me,  altogether 

408L  I  think.” 

Nnw  mv  Lords,  there  has  been  great  controversy  upon  this  subject  which  appear 
to  be  with  submission  to  you,  rather  a  play  upon  words  than  representing  anything 
substantial.  It  has  been  said  in  controversy  that  the  Land  League  did  not  receive 
Aid  rnnnftv  Well  no  one  cares  to  say  it  did,  because  we  are  dealing  with  the  events 
5“ 3  Ja  &  ’meeting  at  Dublm  did  not  take  place  till  the  21st  October,  The 
question  is  whether  the  Land  League  movement,  whether  the  events  that  caused  the 
Land  League  to  come  into  existence,  were  not  supported  by  this  money.  The  Land 
League  of  course  did  not  spring  into  existence  in  a  single  hour  You  had  of  course 
to  build  up  your  movement,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  Land  League,  and  whilst 
vou  were  laying  those  foundations,  money  had  to  be  expended  and  if  the  foundations 
had  not  been  laid,  and  the  money  expended,  there  never  would  have  been  any  Land 
League  in  existence.  For  the  purpose  of  laying  those  foundatins  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  movement,  money  being  required,  Mr  Michael  Davitt  sought  to 
obtain  this  money.  He  says  so.  I  sought  it  for  what?  The  agitation  that  was 
going  on  in  Mayo,  the  agitation  going  on,  rather  I  should  say  in  August ;  but  it  was 
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that  agitation  to  which  Mr.  Parnell  traces  the  formation  of  the  Land  League, 
commencing  in  Mayo.  It  was  that  movement  of  which  Mr.  Dillon  spoke.  It 
was  that  movement  which  would  alone  enable  Mr.  Davitt  to  say  that  all  the 
Nationalists  had  joined,  and  that  he  had  secured  too  the  alliance  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
And  so,  my  Lords,  this  money  was  applied  certainly  (at  least  I  believe  it  to  have 
been)  by  Mr.  Davitt  truly  enough  to  the  purposes  of  the  movement.  He  explains 
what  they  were ;  some  expenses  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  was  taking  a 
leading  part,  I  think  Mr.  Harris ;  some  disbursement  in  respect  to  literature ; 
some  relief  to  men  who  were  suffering,  and  probably,  I  should  say,  none  of  it  adhering 
to  Mr.  Davitt  himself.  This  money  was  the  money  which  went  to  the  movement. 
It  was  the  money,  without  which,  it  may  be,  the  movement  would  have  come  to  an 
end.  It  was  necessary,  according  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  views,  for  the  support  of  the 
movement,  and  he  obtained  it  for  that  purpose,  and  for  that  purpose  only.  Well,  but 
then  what  is  it  that  is  complained  of?  That  the  money  came  from  Fenians.  My 
Lord,  hereafter  I  shall  have  to  show  to  your  Lordship  the  identity  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
or  the  United  Brotherhood  with  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  in  Ireland ;  but 
there  is  an  intensity  of  fact  in  respect  to  the  source  from  which  this  money  came. 
Every  one  of  the  persons  (at  least,  I  believe  so)  to  whom  he  applied  were  members  of 
the  extreme  or  revolutionary  party,  meaning  thereby  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  America. 
That  is  comparatively  immaterial.  When  Patrick  Ford  sent  this  money,  he  sent  it 
accompanied  by  a  statement  in  the  letter  he  wrote  that  it  came  from  the  Skirmishing 
Fund.  The  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  within  the  obligations  of  their  trust, 
advanced  it.  That  money  had  been  collected,  as  we  know  now,  for  the  purpose  of 
striking  hardly  and  home  against  England  whenever  opportunity  arose.  It  had  been 
subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  laying  her  great  towns  in  ashes  if  it  could  safely  be 
done.  It  had  been  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  buildings  and  taking  life 
if  such  was  the  case,  and  the  consequences  would  be  as  nothing — the  consequences 
which  humanity  and  mankind  would  consider — if  only  harm  could  be  done  to  this 
country.  And  from  that  fund  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  tells  Mr.  Davitt  this  money  came,  at 
a  time  when  he  knew  what  the  Skirmishing  Fund  was,  when  he  knew  the  purposes  for 
which  it  had  been  subscribed.  From  that  fund  came  this  same  money,  by  which  the 
Land  League  movement  was  maintained.  It  brought  the  Land  League  itself  into 
existence.  It  was  from  that  fund  Patrick  Ford  sent  it,  and  it  was  from  that  fund 
that  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  was  willing  to  take  it. 

My  Lords,  these  facts,  as  I  say,  are  not  facts  that  have  been  now  suggested  by 
those  who  have  been  so  grievously  attacked  for  laying  bare  the  truth.  They  are  the 
simple  facts,  and  the  simple  statements  of  Mr.  Davitt  himself.  I  have  read  his 
evidence.  He  tells  you  that  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  announced  to  him  that  the  money  was 
not  assistance  rendered  by  private  individuals  who  from  their  position  in  America, 
from  the  means  at  their  disposal,  from  their  feelings  of  friendship  to  Mr.  Davitt,  or 
from  their  sympathy  with  the  movement  had  found  money  for  themselves.  He  tells 
him  that  the  truste3S  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  had,  within  I  presume  the  duty  of 
their  trust,  devoted  this  money  to  the  object,  that  is  the  formation  of  the  Land  League, 
or  the  continuance  of  the  movement,  as  being  one  of  the  objects  which  would  bring 
destruction  to  this  country,  and  would  hurt  and  harm  those  people  against  whom  then, 
this  land  movement  was  endeavouring  to  fight. 

My  Lords,  there  is  one  other  matter  in  connexion  with  this  Skirmishing  Fund  which 
now  we  know.  John  Devoy  was  one  of  the  men  that  sent  this  money  to  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt ;  he  was  a  party  to  sending  it.  The  hand  was  Patrick  Ford’s,  but  the  money 
came  with  the  assistance  of  John  Devoy.  From  that  same  fund  we  now  know  that 
John  Devoy  had  been  drawing  money  ($17,000  had  been  drawn  late  in  1878,  or 
early  in  1879)  for  the  purpose  of  arming  the  people  of  Ireland ;  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  to  them  rifles  and  revolvers  and  ammunition  ;  for  the  purpose  of  organising 
them,  and  bringing  them  into  actual  array.  These  are  the  two  different  methods  : — 
Supply  to  be  granted  for  open  war ;  supply  to  be  granted  to  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  to  strike  of  course  hard  against  England,  and  against  the  Government 
of  the  land ;  supply  to  be  voted  to  the  other  wing  of  the  same  army,  to  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt  to  support  the  movement;  supply  coming  from  the  one  source,  clearly  the 
central  fund  that  had  been  subscribed  by  willing  subscribers  with  a  knowledge  that 
the  money  they  gave  was  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  attack,  and  purposes  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  And  then  the  money  that  was  so  willingly  given,  with  the  object  of  the 
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subscribers  in  view,  was  willingly  received,  was  devoted  for  the  purpose,  as  Mr.  Davitt 
has  stated,  of  carrying  on  this  movement  till  it  received  a  successful  consummation  on 
October  21  when  the  Land  League  was  founded. 

My  Lord,  we  have  now  shown  step  by  step  that  Fenian  brains  designed,  that  Fenian 
hands  reared,  that  Fenian  money  started  the  formation  of  the  Land  League ;  and  now 
ray  Lord  briefly  enough  I  am  happy  to  say,  we  can  now  look  at  who  were  the  men  that 
now  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  we  can  look  also  at  the  avowed  objects,  which  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  urges  you  to  look  alone  at — the  avowed  objects  of 
the  Land  League.  I  can  well  understand  that  as  soon  as  it  was  announced  that 
Mr.  Farnell  was  to  appear  at  that  meeting,  as  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  other 
Members  of  Parliament  (I  could  refer  to  Mr.  Biggar  and  others  who  had  faithfully 
supported  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  Parliamentary  contests  between  1874  and  1879)  were 
about  to  appear  at  that  meeting  many  men  would  gather  there.  There  were  many 
men  who  would  gather  there  to  whom  the  avowed  objects  only  would  be  presented. 
There  would  be  gathered  there  I  presume  men  who  if  told  of  that  which  was  only  to 
be  told,  which  was  to  be  on  the  surface,  would  not  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  combination  and  conspiracy  to  know  that  they  were  acting  in  any  way  illegally. 
If  there  were  men  who  thought,  as  Archbishop  Walsh  thought,  that  the  Land  League 
was  only  a  tenants’  league,  or  tenants’  defence  association  ;  if  there  were  men  who 
were  willing  to  act  as  some  of  the  Catholic  clergy  would  act, — I  would  take  Father 
O’Donovan  as  a  unique  instance  :  who  did  act — I  could  understand  that  they,  prompted 
with  many  a  feeling  of  good  and  charity  towards  their  countrymen,  might  at  this 
time,  which  undoubtedly  was  a  time  of  distress,  feel  that  they  were  only  following  the 
lead  of  one  who  had  come  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  the  leader  of  the  Irish  people  in 
doing  work  of  good,  in  gathering  upon  that  platform.  But,  my  Lords,  these  men  were 
standing,  as  I  say,  without  knowledge  and  without  communication  made  to  them,  and 
whilst  they  stood  in  a  crowd  of  men,  many  of  whom  can  fairly  be  pointed  to  as  not 
being  rebels  against  the  authority  of  Government — men  who  may  be  actuated  by  good 
motives — these  really  formed  the  mere  outlying  fringe  of  the  real  body  which  was 
gathered  there.  It  was  an  ornamental  process  that  was  gone  through  when  names  were 
paraded  and  these  open  resolutions  moved.  But  what  we  have  to  look  at  is,  into 
whose  hands  did  the  power  of  the  Land  League  go  ?  We  shall  see,  my  Lord,  that  even 
Mr.  Parnell  had  very  little  to  do  with  these  matters.  He  had  not  designed  the  Land 
League.  He  had  been  reluctantly  attracted  to  it,  and  reluctantly  drawn  into  it ;  and 
the  people  who  had  so  drawn  him  into  it,  who  had  so  brought  him  into  alliance 
with  the  more  active  wing  of  this  allied  army,  were  careful  that  the  real  power 
should  rest  with  them.  And  1  will  show  you  that  those  who  represented  the 
executive  of  this  Land  League,  so  as  to  be  able  to  control  its  operations,  were, 
almost  without  exception,  Fenians  who  had  taken,  as  we  shall  see,  this  Fenian  oath; 
who  had  been  acting  in  accordance  with  Fenian  principles,  and  from  first  to  last 
your  Lordships  will  see  that  the  substantial  power  rested,  and  rested  alone  with  a 
few  men  whom  I  have  already  spoken  of  as  men  of  strong  will  and  earnest  purpose, 
with  one  object  in  view,  and  that  was  the  object  of  using  if  they  could,  the  physical 
force  portion  of  the  army.  They  did  not  do  so  it  is  true.  Policy,  prudence,  the  terms 
of  the  alliance,  all  kept  them  back.  All  that  was  wanting  was  the  opportunity  and  the 
right  moment  for  action.  And  thus,  proceeding  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  which  had  been  come  to,  they  presented,  no  doubt,  to  the  public  an 
appearance  which  was  merely  a  cloak,  whilst  underneath  that  cloak,  the  acts  that  were 
taking  place,  which,  as  I  will  show  your  Lordships,  they  controlled  from  begin  aiug  to 
end,  that  is  to  say,  the  acts  of  the  Land  League,  when  brought  to  bear  on  the  people 
of  Ireland,  compelled  them  to  submit,  not  only  to  an  abstract  reign,  but  to  a  very 
government  of  terror  and  a  government  of  intimidation. 

My  Lord,  I  will  support  what  I  have  said.  Who  were  the  men  who  worked  this 
League  ?  Before  referring  to  the  executive,  I  would  come  to  the  substance  of  the 
matter.  We  get  the  truth  of  what  is  done  in  a  letter  which  is  on  page  1928.  There 
is  a  letter  on  that  page  of  which  .1  do  not  know  the  date  as  to  time,  but  it  is  dated  as 
to  place  “  83  Amien  Street,  Dublin,  Monday.”  It  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davitt  to 
Mr.  Michael  Harris,  and  your  Lordship  will  probably  have  noted  a  considerable 
amount  of  agreement  of  opinion,  and  also  in  action  certainly  up  to  a  certain  period  of 
time,  between  Mr,  Davitt  and  Mr.  Louden,  both  Mayo  men,  and  certainly  as  you  will 
see  Mr.  Louden  was  called  here  by  Davitt  as  a  witness,  but  not  by  any  of  the 
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other  defendants,  and  many  other  facts  which  have  occured  in  the  case,  I  think,  tend 
to  show  Mr.  Louden  and  Mr.  Davitt  have  always  acted  in  agreement. 

If  vou  have  the  print  there  are  many  erasures,  it  seems  to  be  a  facsimile  copy. 

That  letter  from  Mr.  Davitt  to  Mr.  Harris  says  : — 

“  Parnell,  Loudon,  and  myself  agreed  upon  the  following  list  and  objects  last 
“  night — we  were  in  a  doubt  about  the  use  of  Power’s  name — it  would  meet  with 
“  opposition  in  America.” 

Mr.  O’Connor  Power  represented  Mayo,  but  there  was  reference  to  him  in  Mayo  as 
having  put  forward  a  federal  view  which  would  not  meet  with  favour  from  the 

Nationalists. 

“  But  how  to  ignore  him  in  such  a  representative  list  would  be  impossible. 

“  the  Home  Rulers  are  ashamed  at  the  success  of  our  land  movement,  and  being 
“  forced  into  an  acceptance  of  our  platform,  they  will  of  course  endeavour  to  use 
“  for  their  own  project.  But  with  Parnell  acting  honesty,  and  ourselves  as  a 
“  Vigilance  Committee  to  watch  them,  I  think  it  would  bo  difficult  to  turn  the 
“  Land  Movement  from  its  legitimate  purpose.” 

Now  your  Lordship  knows  what  that  is. 

«  Give  your  opinion.  Parnell  or  Pinnegan  is  to  communicate  with  each  of 
“  the  names  on  the  enclosed  list  and  obtaining  their  sanction  to  an  appeal  to  wealthy 
“  Irish- Americans  and  others  to  be  then  made  by  the  National  Land  League  for 
“  support.  Hoping  Mrs.  Harris  and  the  family  are  well,  I  am,  yours  sincerely, 
“  M.  Davitt.” 

Now  that  letter,  I  submit  to  you,  was  probably  written  shortly  before  the  meeting  of 
the  21st  October.  There  is  a  postscript. 

« William  O’Brien  will  do  immense  service  by  his  letters  from  the  West. 

“  That  in  to-day’s  “  Freeman  ”  is  excellent.  The  strollers  are  triumphing  al 
“  along  the  line ;  your  old  opponent  Robinson  has  written  to  advise  our  Mayo 
“  platform  constitutional  brigandage  is  now  is  turn  for  landlordism.” 

Then  comes  this  even  more  important  letter.  It  is  a  letter  shortly  after  the 
formation  of  the  Land  League  on  the  28th  January  1880.  It  is  signed  by  Malachi 
O’Sullivan,  a  name  we  have  frequently  heard  of.  He  was  assistant  secretary  to  the 
League.  1  think  we  have  proof  he  was  a  Fenian.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  Delaney 
swore  he  was  a  Fenian.  This  is  his  account,  knowing  what  is  going  on. 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Harris,  I  fear  very  much  I  have  got  into  a  very  narrow-minded 
“  set  of  men  here.  They  are  honest  and  earnest  enough,  but  they  want  broad 
“  views.  In  fact,  though  they  are  flashy  they  have  very  little  capacity.  Theie 
“  is  a  little  circle,  Egan,  Davitt,  Brennan,  with  a  few  others  in  the  town,  that 
“  work  with  themselves.  No  person  knows  what  they  are  about,  what  objects 
“  they  have  in  view.  They  are  all  to  themselves.  I  am  not  in  the  confidence 
“  of  the  ring.  They  are  furious  with  me  for  writing  that  little  letter  in  tl  e 
“  ‘  Freeman.’  It  would  interfere  with  their  own  plans  whatever  they  were,  but 
“  faith  I  told  Brennan  very  quietly  that  if  he  thought  there  was  anything  wrong 
“  in  the  letter  to  bring  it  before  the  meeting  of  the  committee  and  I  would 
“  answer  for  my  own  act.  There  was  not  a  word  about  it  before  the  committee, 
“  who  all  thought  the  letter  a  very  proper  one  as  far  as  I  could  discover 
“  from  conversation  with  some  of  them,  of  course  I  did  not  tell  everyone  that 
“  Brennan,  Davitt,  and  Egan  were  vexed  about  it. 

“  While  I  am  willing  to  go  any  length  to  support  the  principle  of  Irish 
“  independence  in  its  extremest  form,  I  am  not  going  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by 
“  a  little  clique  bereft  of  judgement  or  capacity.  I  do  not  know  what  private 
“  object  these  men  wish  to  serve.  If  it  is  to  return  Egan  and  a  few  others, 
“  and  get  themselves  returned  to  have  the  opportunity  of  declining  becoming 
“  M.P.’s  why  damn  them,  no  man  would  support  them  more  earnestly  than  I  would 
“  or  than  you  would.  They  look  upon  both  of  us  as  being  the  very  same.  They 
“  cannot  move  us  one  inch  further  than  we  see  it  judicious  to  go.  They  are  all 
“  in  the  present  without  an  eye  to  the  past  or  the  future,  and  so  sure  as  you 
“  live  I  fear  much  this  agitation  will  result  in  nothing,  for  it  has  too  much 
“  splashing  work,  puffing  in  newspapers,  mob  oratory,  parade,  work  which  school  - 
“  boys  would  do  ju.A  as  well,  if  not  better,  and  no  practical  organisation.  Do 
“  you  see  in  Amer.ca  how  Parnell  has  gone  on  the  lines  of  your  letter  to  K;ckham 
“  in  the  '  Irishman  ’  long  ago  ?  ” 
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Mr.  Parnell  was  in  America  at  this  time. 

«  throw  the  whole  credit  of  whatever  is  done  on  Devoy,  Davitt,  and 

“  Parnell.” 

I  do  not  Bay  but  what  that  was  rightly  thrown  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any- 
thine  more  in  this  letter  which  I  need  refer  to.  Of  course,  the  point  is  that  at  this 
timp°  according  to  one  who  was  assistant  secretary  to  the  League,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
Mkfhael  O'Sullivan,  the  persons  who  were  really  and  truly  acting  in  charge  ot  the 
League  interests  were  the  three  persons— Egan,  Brennan,  and  Mr.  Bavitt. 

*£  w  we  come  to  those  who  were  put  forward  to  the  public.  There  appeared  upon 
the  executive,  openly  stated,  of  course,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  with  him  went  Mr.  Biggar, 
who  has  been  standing  by  his  side. 

(The  President.)  At  what  page  is  this.  o/ioo  .  .  ^  , 

(Sir  E.  James..)  I  think  you  will  find  it  at  page  3688  of  Sir  Charles  Russell  s  speech. 

Mv  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  reads  the  document  at  page  3688.  The  list,  of  course, 
of  the  executive  had  to  contain  the  names  of  the  Parliamentary  section.  There  was 
Mr  Parnell  Mr.  Biggar,  and  a  gentleman  who,  I  believe,  is  now  dead,  Mr.  VV.  H. 

O’Sullivan,  but  who  certainly,  my  Lord,  was  held  m  C0°sld®JaJ)le tll0se  who 
knew  him  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  not  the  Mr.  Malachi  0  Sullivan. 

(The  President.)  I  am  under  the  impression  I  have  seen  him  before  me  as  counsel. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  No,  my  Lord,  that  is  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan.  He  also  was  much 
revetted  by  many  of  us.  He  is  dead.  This  gentleman  was  a  member  for  the  co. 
of  Limerick,  if  I  remember  rightly.  He  is  remembered  by  many  of  us  as  a  gentleman 
of  very  genial  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  is  quite  apart  from 
Mr.  A.  M  Sullivan.  This  is  W.  H.  O’Sullivan.  Then  come  the  real  actors,  Patrick 

Egan,  Mr.  Kettle,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan. 

Now  we  shall  see,  this  being  the  executive  government,  that  Mr.  larnell  as  he  tells 
us  lit  is  not  my  statement)  interfered  but  little  in  the  affairs  of  the  League.  1  shall 
have  to  show  how  he  says  he  relied  upon  Mr.  Egan  for  advice  as  to  organisers  and  as 
to  other  matters  too.  His  Parliamentary  duties  kept  him  away. 

Then  my  Lord,  we  come  to  the  second  distinguished  name,  Mr.  Biggar,  who,  1  have 
every  reason  to  say,  for  some  cause  or  other,  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  affairs 
of  the  League.  I  regard  Mr.  Biggar  as  a  gentleman  of  great  intelligence  and  very 
retentive  memory.  But  it  is  strange  that  when  he  had  to  be  cross-examined  by  me 
and  when  I  endeavoured  to  make  my  questions  refer  only  to  most  relevant  and 
pertinent  matters  affecting  the  League  Mr.  Biggar,  was  remarkably  ignorant.  1  have 
counted  the  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Biggar  told  me  that  he  did  not  remember  or  di 
not  know,  and  I  was  going  to  say  that  since  the  year  1820  there  is  no  witness  who  has 
ever  said  he  did  not  remember  so  often  as  Mr.  Biggar  said  it  upon  that  occasion.  But 
I  do  not  know  why  I  should  put  any  limitation  of  time,  because  m  a  comparatively 
short  cross-examination  upon  relevant  matter,  Mr.  Biggar  informed  me  exactly ’144  times 
that  he  either  did  not  know  or  remember  most  important  matters  connected  with  the 
League.  Accepting  for  the  moment  this  amount  of  information  conveyed  to  a  mind 
of  so  much  intelligence,  and,  as  I  say,  such  considerable  memory,  I  will  assume  that 
Mr.  Biggar,  although  he  was  treasurer,  and  although  large  sums  of  money  were  placed 
under  his  control,  as  he  said  either  from  the  natural  indolence  of  his  disposition  (which 
no  one  ever  yet  had  discovered,  I  believe,  till  Mr.  Biggar  had  mentioned  the  fact) 
or  from  some  other  particular  motives,  did  not  interest  himself  m  controlling  any 

person  whatever  connected  with  this  Land  League.  .  , 

1  I  cannot  tell  how  far  the  same  observation  as  to  non-interference  would  apply  to 
Mr.  Sullivan,  but  certainly  we  do  not  find  any  record  of  Mr.  Sullivan  s  interference 

whatever.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  his  action.  ,  ,, 

There  remains  with  Mr.  Kettle  ^who  appears  to  have  acted  at  times  in  matters 
connected  with  the  League,  but  sparingly)  the  triumvirate  who  ruled  this  League. 

'  Mr.  Malachi  O’Sullivan  tells  correctly  the  matters  that  were  going  on.  He  says  :  We 
have  to  deal  with  three  men  who  are  acting  as  they  like  and  doing  wdiat  they  like  , 
thev  are  Patrick  Egan,  Michael  Davitt,  and  Brennan.  My  Lord,  they  were  now 
disclosed  to  be  the  three  Fenians  joining  the  League  or  creating  the  League  tor  the 
express  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  Fenian  policy  and  carrying  out  Fenian  views.  We 
shall  see  that  all  that  could  either  control  the  branches  or  influence  the  action 
of  the  Central  League,  come  and  spring  from  this  central  body— men  with  common 
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objects,  with  a  common  land  of  their  birth,  the  co.  of  Mayo,  belonging  to 
this  Fenian  organisation,  and  joining  into  this  alliance  and  creating  this  alliance 
with  the  express  reservation  that  the  independent  action  of  everybody  of 
Nationalists  that  joined  them  should  be  retained.  We  shall  demonstrate  as  we 
proceed  that  the  action  of  the  Land  League  had  little  to  do  with  the  open  programme 
disclosed  on  this  platform  on  this  21st  of  October.  It  had,  I  fancy,  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  that  first  and  intense  article  of  Davitt’s  faith — the  unsettlement  of  Ireland. 
Keep  it  in  unsettlement  and  we  succeed.  And  whilst  they  may  keep  a  nation  in 
unsettlement  by  broad  and  general  political  action,  that  was  not  the  meaning  of 
Davitt.  It  was  to  keep  every  hamlet  and  every  house  in  a  state  of  unsettlement.  No  man 
was  to  live  in  a  state  of  contentment.  No  man  was  to  live  in  a  state  of  security  under 
protection,  with  certainty  that  the  safety  of  himself  and  those  who  are  of  him  would 
be  maintained.  It  was  an  unsettlement  not  as  I  say  moving  to  great  deeds  or  causing 
the  upheaving  of  a  nation  ;  it  was  the  unsettlement  that  rendered  every  man’s  rest 
by  day  and  by  night  disturbed  and  every  man  unsafe,  and  these  were  the  men  who  had 
declared  their  policy  and  accepted  their  faith  from  a  Fenian  organisation  and  from 
a  Fenian  combination,  to  whom  Mr.  Parnell  in  this  ornamental  proceeding  confided  the 
interests  of  the  Land  League  which  might  have  been  but  little,  but  unfortunately,  at 
the  same  time,  confided  the  interests  and  happiness  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people. 

These  are  the  men  who  then  appeared  at  the  first  great  meeting,  dtclared  to  be,  as 
the  executive.  Of  course  that  public  meeting,  whilst  it  may  have  marked  a  great 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  man,  was  merely  the  proof  that  Davitt  was  right  when  he  said 
that  Mr.  Parnell  having  joined  the  prominent  Nationalists  had  accepted  the  programme 
of  trying  to  effect  the  destruction  of  landlordism.  But,  that  meeting  as  I  say  did  but 
little.  The  Land  League  had,  of  course,  to  get  to  work.  It  did,  as  I  have,  I  am 
afraid,  rather  by  anticipation,  proved,  get  to  work,  with  three  men  only  really  active 
agents  in  carrying  on  its  operation.  I  should  like  to  establish  this  a  little  more 
strongly  by  some  few  further  references.  At  page  6057  we  have  a  statemont  made 
again  by  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  bearing  strongly  upon  this  question.  He  is  asked  as  to 
what  was  going  on  at  the  period  of  January  1880,  and  his  attention  is  first  called 
a^ain  to  that  letter  of  O’Sullivan  : — 

“  Again  the  members  of  the  League  should  be  there  and  take  their  audience 
“  with  them  if  they  were  able.  They  should  take  every  platform  in  the  country 
“  and  not  be  sticking  to  the  meetings  they  organise  themselves  and  for  them- 
“  selves.  But  after  you  strip  the  League  of  its  shell  you  find  only  Davitt, 
“  Brennan,  and  Egan.  When  we  see  these  things  ourselves  with  what  must  our 
“  enemies  look  upon  us.  ( Q .)  I  presume  at  that  time  active  operations  were 
“  going  on? — ( A .)  Yes.  (Q-)  That  is  the  date  I  want  to  fix,  January  1880? — 
“  (A.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  Davitt  and  Brennan  and  Egan  were  three  most 
“  active  men.  I  say  that  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  laying  the  foundation  prior 
“  to  that,  but  had  it  not  been  for  Michael  Davitt’s  great  energy  and  great  ability, 
“  and  the  way  he  worked  the  movement  with  Brennan  and  Egan,  it  would  have 
“  fallen  through,  I  believe. 

I  think  the  better  course  will  be  for  me  now  to  trace  very  briefly,  as  I  have 
come  to  what  I  have  termed  the  action  of  the  League,  the  persons  who  aftewards 
took  part  in  the  action  of  the  League.  In  the  first  place,  of  course,  there  was 
frequent  change  in  the  offices  of  the  League.  The  operation  of  what  we  term 
Mr.  Forster’s  Act,  the  Crimes  Act  of  1881,  caused  many  of  the  prominent  Fenians, 
and  therefore,  of  course,  many  prominent  members  of  the  Land  League  to  be 
arrested.  Your  Lordship  is  aware  that  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Parnell,  himself, 
and  many  others  were  from  time  to  time  arrested.  Therefore  we  have  a  shifting 
organisation  from  that  cause  and  also  from  maay  other  causes.  But  we  can  trace  out 
a  great  many  of  the  men  who  were  employed  either  in  organising  or  governing  the 
Land  League.  My  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  under  the  impression  that 
there  were  no  organisers  until  the  Disturbance  Bill  of  1880  was  rejected,  when  as 
Mr.  Parnell  said  the  Land  League  spread  like  wildfire,  and  that  the  organisers 
commenced  at  that  time.  Thst  is  not  quite  correct.  No  doubt  the  organisers  were 
added  to  at  that  time,  but  organisation  had  been  going  on.  I  will  endeavour  to  avoid 
as  much  detail  as  I  possibly  can  upon  the  subject,  but  certainly  we  find  at  page  1931 
that  John  Walsh  was  at  work.  There  is  a  letter,  I  think  it  is  from  Mr.  Brennan  to 
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Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  at  page  1931.  The  date  is  May  22nd,  1880.  He  speaks  of  a 
small  sum  that  he  was  sending  in  respect  to  some  expenses  of  Mr.  Harris.  That  is  a 
money  matter  I  do  not  think  we  need  refer  to,  and  he  says  : — 

“  J  will  have  the  matter  carried  through  some  day  next  week.  You  will 
“  require  organisers  order  properly  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League. 

“  John  Walsh  is  doing  Connaught.” 

That  is  John  Walsh,  I  suppose,  of  Balia.  I  think  he  has  been  admitted  and  proved 
to  be  a  Fenian.  Then  at  1930  there  is  a  letter  of  April  4th,  1880.  It  shows  that 
Mr.  Dillon  had  been  at  work  at  that  time  organising.  It  is  to  Mr.  Harris. 

“  I  have  received  your  letter  of  April  2nd.  I  agree  with  you,  that  the  state 
“  of  Mayo  requires  serious  consideration.  I  find,  however,  that  it  will  take  an 
“  organiser  of  great  skill  and  judgment  to  do  any  good  there,  and  as  yet  I  have  no 
“  such  man  at  my  command  that  I  can  spare  for  work  in  Mayo,  unless  you  think 
“  you  could  undertake  it  yourself.” 

Mr.  Harris  stated  that  he  had  been  very  active  at  that  time,  and  had  been  expending 
money  in  meetings.  Then  at  a  later  time  we  find  Mr.  Boyton  at  work.  I  would  go 
further  than  saying  there  was  no  proof.  I  think  it  may  be  taken  Mr.  Boyton  was  not 
a  Fenian.  I  think  that  is  the  result  of  the  evidence.  At  least,  we  have  not  shown  he 
was.  Sheridan,  who  spoke  in  Mayo,  was  clearly  a  Fenian.  So,  apart  from  Boyton, 
we  get  John  Walsh,  of  Balia,  Sheridan,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  (of  course,  belonging 
to  the  Fenians);  and  Mr.  O’Kelly  belonged  to  the  Fenians.  We  get  Mr.  Walsh, 
of  Middlesborough,  also  a  Fenian  organiser.  Then  as  to  secretaries,  they  were 
at  first,  Mr.  Davitt,  Brennan,  and  Kettle.  There  is  no  proof  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Kettle  was  or  was  not.  Davitt  and  Brennan  are  proved  to  be  Fenians.  The 
treasurer  was  Mr.  Biggar,  whose  Fenian  record  you  have.  He  had  been  a  Fenian. 
I  must  put  it  according  to  his  view ;  at  that  time  he  had  ceased  to  be.  Then 
there  were  Egan  and  O’Sullivan.  At  a  later  time  we  come  to  the  acting  executive, 
and  I  think  at  a  later  time,  before  the  separation  of  the  Land  League,  we  have  the 
executive  reduced.  The  executive  is  proved  at  Question  73,424,  page  4831,  by 
Mr.  Ferguson — it  was  in  his  cross-examination  it  appears — of  course  he  is  a  Fenian 
No,  I  am  wrong — I  have  got  a  letter  “  F  ” — I  withdraw  that — I  was  mistaken. 

(The  President.)  You  said  so  just  now. 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  However,  my  Lords,  pray  take  it  Mr.  Ferguson  is  not,  but 
Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Kettle,  and  Mr.  Egan  formed  the  executive — the 
majority  being  the  ruling  spirits  to  whom  of  course  Sullivan  refers — Davitt,  Egan,  and 
Brennan.  My  Lords,  in  later  times  we  had  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Brennan,  a  short  time 
before  its  suppression,  as  secretary,  and  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  giving  an  account  of 
the  action  he  took  immediately  before  the  suppression.  Also  acting  at  the  time  of  the 
suppression  we  have  Egan,  Brennan,  J.  D.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr. 
Ferguson,  Dr.  Kenny,  and  Charles  O’Connor.  Those,  I  think,  represent  the  whole  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Land  League.  Although  they  are,  of  course,  well  known  to  us  in 
public  life,  the  three  men  who  brought  the  Land  League  into  existence,  and  answered 
alike  for  its  inner  motives,  its  avowed  programme,  and  its  action,  the  three  men  whose 
conduct  I  shall  have  to  trace,  are  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Brennan. 


The  Court  adjourned  to  Tuesday. 
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SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  op  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1. 

Tuesday,  5th  November  1889. 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  My  Lords,  in  continuation  of  the  propositions  I  was  submitting 
to  you  as  to  the  objects  of  the  Land  League  disclosed  by  its  promoters  before  its  more 
formal  incorporation,  I  would  desire  still  further  to  refer  you  to  some  evidence  that 
was  given  at  page  5660.  At  question  87,764  Mr.  Davitt  was  asked 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  in  that  visit  to  Mayo  in  January  and  February  1879,  which 
“  is  the  date  I  suggest  to  you,  see  at  various  places  local  members  of  the  I.R.R., 

“  with  a  view  to  enlisting  them  in  the  Land  League  movement  or  of  the  local 
“  branches,”  (I  read  as  it  is  here,)  “  or  of  the  local  members  of  the  l.K.tf .  i 

« _ (A.)  It  is  very  likely  I  sought  out  the  local  leaders  of  the  extreme  orgamsa- 

“  tion  in  Mayo  to  explain  the  land  agitation  to  them.  (Q.)  How  did  you  get  the 
“  names? — (A.)  Well,  the  extremists  had  confidence  in  me  at  that  time  and  came 
“  to  me  ;  whenever  I  went  to  Ireland  they  came  and  introduced  themselves  to  me. 

“  (  Q.)  I  gather,  you  looked  for  them — your  words  were  ‘  you  sought  them  out  . 

“ — (A.)  It  is  very  possibly  I  did.  ( Q .)  How  did  you  get  their  names  .  (A.)  I 

“  might  have  got  their  names  from  the  County  Centre.” 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  at  that  time  Mr.  Davitt  was  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  He  ceased,  according  to  his 
evidence,  to  attend  the  meetings  in  July  1879.  I  am  now  dealing  with  January  and 
February  1879.  He  was  not  formally  expelled,  as  he  has  said,  from  that  body  till  the 

month  of  May  1880.  .  T  t_  n 

Now,  my  Lords,  it  is  not  immaterial  to  note  that  about  this  time  John  Devoy  was 

paying  visits  to  the  same  people  in  the  same  locality.  At  page  5561  the  evidence 

upon  that  point  is  given.  Question  87,799,  Mr.  Davitt  is  asked  : 

“  (Q.)  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  on  any  of  those  visits  from  any  of 
“  those  people,  that  John  Devoy  had  been  there  too  ? — ^A.)  I  think  he  visited 
“  Mayo.  ( Q .)  Before  you  were  there  ? — (A.)  No,  I  think  it  was  after  I  first  went 
“  to  Mayo.  I  think  it  was  during  the  time  he  was  in  Ireland.  (Q.)  Did  it  come 
“  to  your  knowledge,  in  the  course  of  going  about,  that  J.  W.  Walsh  was  going 
“  about  in  Mayo  in  1879,  and  that  Devoy  had  paid  visits  round  the  country  ?— 
“  (A.)  Oh,  Devoy  told  me  that  he  had  been  to  Mayo.  (Q.)  Did  you  also  learn 
“it  from  the  Fenian  or  I.R.B.  local  leaders  down  there? — (A.)  I  learnt  in 
“  Claremorris  that  he  had  visited  that  town.” 

That  was,  of  course,  in  Mayo. 

“  (Q.)  Did  Mr.  Devoy  tell  you  what  he  had  visited  these  districts  for  ?— 
“  (A.)  No;  but  I  knew  what  he  went  down  there  for.  (Q.)  What  was  it?— 
“  (A.)  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
“  given.  ( Q .)  Come,  Mr.  Davitt,  can  you  suggest  any  other  reason,  except  to  go 
*•  round  and  enlist  the  local  leaders  of  the  Fenians? — (A.)  Possibly  that  was  it. 
“  (Q.)  Now,  did  you  not  explain  to  these  Fenians  you  saw  between  the  meetings, 
«  the  members  of  the  I.R.B. ,  that  you  were  promoting  this  movement  with  a  view 
“  to  National  independence  ? — (A.)  It  is  possible,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 
“  (Q.)  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  do  it  repeatedly  ?— (A.)  No ; 
“  this  is  what  I  will  undertake  to  say.  I  have  repeatedly  said  in  Ireland  and  in 
“  America,  that  in  my  belief,  the  land  movement,  which  originated  in  Irishtown, 
“  would  not  be  an  injury  to  the  cause  of  National  independence.  That  is  the  way 
“  I  put  it.” 

Then  it  seems  that  during  that  time  that  we  are  speaking  of,  again  from  the  whole 
of  this  evidence,  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  engaged  in  canvassing  the  local  leaders  in  the 
localities  in  Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Galway — the  Connemara  part  of  Galway  chiefly.  I  am 
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[Continued. 


itgSeE  8°rS  t0  thasa  a  ia  a‘  swi. 

„  +1,  x  What  the  three  counties  you  said  you  visited  principally  in 

:  Sli8°’  “d  ^/way-the  Connemara  Jpart 

n-liS  0tl1^  Ttter  tha!5  1  de8ire  *°  cal1  y°ur  L°rdshiP8’  attention  to, 

of  Mr  Parnen^en?  "v, ^  v 8  tte  Land  Lea«ue>  is  tie  character 

referred  1  P  h  dellvered  blm  at  Westport,  to  which  I  have  previously 

Mr  Parneliuf  nrred  -°  Mr‘  Da/itt’8  sP8ecl1  delivered  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  presence,  but 
The  „  “  ;  ,  "  fV1Tfwe’  °f  C,0urRC;  lmI,ort-ult"  They  are  to  be  found  at  page  3882. 

„  “  1  lh0uld  be  dec®iving  you  if  I  told  you  that  there  was  any  use  in  reiving 
«  exertl0ns1  of  the  lnsh  members  of  Parliament  in  your  behalf.  I  think 

M  j  ll:  y°ur  members  were  determined  and  resolute  they  could  help  you,  but 
„  1  am  afraid  that  they  won’t.  I  hope  that  I  may  be  wrong,  and  that  you  may 
<{  ff  7  upon  the  constitutional  action  of  your  Parliamentary  representatives  in 

“  S  i  6i  S°le  timf  rU1i  needi  and  tria1’  but  above  a11  things  remember  that 
„  ^od  helps  him  who  helps  himself,  and  that  by  showing  such  a  public  spirit  as 

„  you  hayf  j  0wn  bere  to-day,  by  coming  in  your  thousands,  in  every  difficulty 
4$  i0U  wdl  do  more  to  show  the  landlords  the  necessity  of  dealing  justly  with  you 
„  than  yf/?ubad  150  Insb  members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
t<  Permitted  for  a  moment  to  refer  to  the  great  question  of  self-government  for 
<t  dreland-  you  Will  say,  perhaps,  that  many  men  have  said  that  this  struggling- 
t{  tor  concessions  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  demoralising  thing.  Now  I  am 
„  a®  confident  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence,  that  if  you  had  men  of  determination 
t<  01  SOme  sort  of  courage  and  energy,  representing  you,  that  you  could  obtain 
<f  concessions.  We  are  not  likely  to  get  them  of  such  importance  and  amount  as 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  demoralised  by  them.” 

I  am  asking  that  the  inference  should  be  drawn  that  the  demoralisation  would  be  a 
demoralisation  from  acting  on  the  more  Nationalistic  view,  and  that  this  was  addressed 
to  men  of  extreme  views. 


M  And  also  there  is  really  no  reason  why  we  should  permit  ourselves  to  be 
t<  de“oralised  by  the  greatest  concession  of  all.  If  you  obtain  concessions  or 
„  nght  Privileges,  such  as  the  Irish  Church  Act  and  the  Land  Act,  you  run 
„  y°  nsk  demoralising  yourselves.  'I  have  always  noticed  that  the  breaking- 
down  of  barriers  between  different  classes  has  increased  their  self-respect  and 
<t  mcreased  the  spirit  of  nationality  amongst  our  people.  I  am  convinced  that 
M  ^ould  m°re  effectually  promote  the  cause  of  self-government  for 

«  NTe!tnd  tban1  J  ,  breakmg  d°wn  of  those  barriers  between  different  classes 
„  w°uld  be  more  effectual  for  that  than  the  obtaining  of  a  good  Land 

„  f?111’  tbe  Plaafang  of  the  people  in  the  soil.  If  we  had  the  farmers  of  Ireland 
the  owners  of  the  soil  to-morrow  we  would  not  be  long  without  getting  an 
«  wn  Parbament.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  demoralised  myself  by  any  concessions. 
„  ar®  g®ttmg  a  concession  we  may  show  the  Government  a  little 

„  consideration  for  the  time  being,  and  give  them  a  quid  pro  quo ,  but  after  that 
{S  the  bargain  ceases  ;  and  when  we  have  returned  them  a  fitting  return  for  what 
tt  we  ave  we  are  quits  again,  and  are  free  to  use  such  measures  as  may  be 
„  necessary  according  to  the  times  and  according  to  the  circumstances.  You  have 
M  a  freat  country  to  struggle  for,—  a  great  country  before  you.  In  is  worth  a 
little  exertion  on  your  part,  it  is  worth  a  little  time.  Do  your  best  and  your 
country  will  thank  you  for  it,  and  your  children  hereafter.” 

And  so,  my  Lords,  I  am  asking  the  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at,  that  until  the  verv 
rime  the  Land  League  wa^  formed  the  leaders,  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  first  instance,*  and 
Mr.  Parnell,  placing  him  as  I  do  in  a  very  secondary  position,  at  least  during  this 
time,  to  Mr.  Davitt,  that  they  were  urging  the  people  to  support  the  Land  League 
upon  the  ground,  not  that  the  distress  would  be  relieved,  as  my  learned  friend! 
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Sir  Charles  Russell  has  urged  before  your  Lordships,  but  upon  the  ground  that  this 
movement  was  a  stepping-stone  only  to  the  political  object,  the  final  object  of  National 

^  We  now  have  to  deal  with  the  proceedings  that  took  place  on  the  formation  of  the 
Land  League  on  the  21st  October  1879.  There  has  been,  at  least  I  think  so, 
a  little  confusion  in  respect  of  the  documents  to  be  placed  in  evidence  before  you, 
confusion,  I  think,  on  the  part  of  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell.  We  have 
these  documents,  I  think,  conveniently  set  out  in  my  friend’s  speech,  commencing  at 
pao-e  3687.  There  must  be  no  confusion  as  to  these  documents.  I  am  endeavouring 
to  draw  the  distinction  between  certain  resolutions  that  were  passed  and  the  rules 
my  friend  has  put  in.  The  truth  is,  at  least,  I  think  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  first 
instance  no  rules  whatever  were  framed.  At  page  3691  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  I  think  falls  into  an  error  as  to  date.  After  having  read  the  resolutions  ana 
the  address,  which  was  also  issued,  my  learned  friend  then  says,  “  I  have  read  in  that 
«  connexion  the  rules  which  were  at  that  time  formulated,”  and  that  was  according  to 
the  context,  either  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  or  immediately  after  the  meeting,  the 
meeting  taking  place  October  21st,  1879. 

Now,  my  Lords,  these  rules  which  have  been  put  in  do  not  appear  anywhere  until 
the  27th  November  1880.  They  appear  in  the  “  Nation  ”  newspaper  of  that  date. 
You  will  find  at  page  3318  these  rules  are  put  in  evidence,  and  they  are  read  from  the 
“Nation”  of  the  27th  November  1880;  and  so  there  is  a  period  of  more  than 
12  months  without  any  formal  rules  or  any  rule  to  guide  the  branches  being  issued. 
We  have  something,  of  course,  to  deal  with  which  I  am  now  going  to  refer  to.  If 
your  Lordships  will  refer  to  page  3318  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  look  at  the 
document  set  out  at  the  commencement  on  p.  3317. 

Now,  if  your  Lordships  would  follow  this.  This,  no  doubt,  appeared  in  the 
“  Nation”  of  the  3rd  of  January  1880,  and  I  presume  that  meeting  had  taken  place 
very  few  days  before— I  think  December  30th ;  and  so,  my  Lord,  we  have  a  lapse  from 
October  21st  to  December  30th  without  there  being,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  constitution 
laid  down  in  writing  of  this  Land  League.  But  upon  the  3rd  of  January  a  document 
which  is  now  before  your  Lordships  was  published,  and  I  have  to  call  your  attention 

It  appears,  and  this  is  confirmatory  of  the  date,  that  a  “  Report  of  the  distress  at 
“  present  existing  in  the  West  of  Ireland  was  handed  in  to  Mr.  Davitt.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  of  that  hereafter.  Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  motion  as  to  the  urgency  of 
the  existing  distress,  and  then  the  document  proceeds ;  it  is  about  10  lines  down  from 
the  commencement  of  page  3317. 

44  Yarious  applications  having  been  received  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  ’ 

Of  course,  then  they  were  without  rudder  or  compass — they  were  acting  without 
guide  : — 

“  from  England  and  Scotland,  for  rules  to  aid  in  the  formation  of 
44  branches  of  the  Land  League,  the  following  suggestions  on  organisation  were 
“  submitted,  and  adopted  pending  the  preparation  and  issuing  of  rules  for  the 
44  proper  management  of  such  bodies.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  that  particular  period,  therefore,  is  from  this  period  of  December 
30th — from  1879  until  the  time  when  the  rules  did  appear,  namely,  November  27th, 
1880. 


Then,  it  is  said  that- 


44  A  branch  of  the  National  League  should  be  formed  in  every  parish  in 
Ireland,  or  at  least  in  every  barony,  with  sub-branches  of  tenants’  clubs  upon 
every  large  estate,  if  possible — land  clubs  in  connexion  with  the  National  Land 
League  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  it  in  its  labours  to  emancipate  the  Irish  tenant 
farmers  from  landlordism,  should  be  formed  in  towns  and  cities  in  Ireland,  as 
also  in  the  centres  of  Irish  population  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America. 
The  tenant  farmers'  of  a  parish  or  barony  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the 
land  question  should  convene  a  meeting  in  some  central  place,  and  proceed  to 
the  formation  of  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  whenever  a  public  meeting  in 
connexion  with  the  agitation  for  reduction  of  rents  and  change  of  land  system 
has  been  or  is  held,  a  local  branch  of  the  Land  League  should  be  formed. 
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Then  there  are  detailed  statements  as  to  the  "  members  and  qualifications  of 
“  members/’  and  then  we  come  to  this  statement : — 

“  The  funds  of  a  local  branch  of  the  Land  League  should  be  used  for 
“  defending  such  of  its  members  as  might  have  to  resist  rack-renting,  arbitrary 
“  disturbance  by  landlord,  or  any  unjust  action  in  connexion  with  the  tenants 
“  holding,  for  which  public  opinion  should  be  evoked,  or  compensation  claimed 
“  under  the  provisions  for  that  purpose  set  forth  in  the  Land  Act  of  1870.  Local 
“  branches  voting  a  percentage  of  their  funds  to  the  National  Land  League  could 
“  claim  its  assistance  in  defending  such  actions  as  the  foregoing  when  resolved 
“  upon  in  the  interest  of  the  tenant  farmer  member  sought  to  be  wronged  or 
“  injured  by  his  landlord  or  agent.” 

You  will  note  that  this  is  the  only  reference  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  in  any  way 
in  connexion  with  legal  proceedings ;  that  of  course  is  dealing  with  eviction,  dealing 
with  any  claim  of  an  agrarian  character  between  landlord  and  tenant.  There  is  not 
one  word  there  as  to  defending  any  prisoners  charged  with  crime,  and  I  think  your 
Lordship  will  find  there  never  has  been.  Anything  in  that  respect  that  has  been 
done  is  outside  the  constitution  of  the  Land  League.  Of  course  there  is  no  statement  of 
the  support  even  of  the  suspects,  because  at  this  time  Mr.  Forster’s  Act  was  not  in  exis¬ 
tence,  and  therefore  there  were  no  suspects,  and  it  could  not  be  within  the  constitution. 

Then  the  next  paragraph  provides  a  local  branch  especially  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenses. 

Now  I  have  to  call  your  Lordships’  attention  to  this  : — 

“No  man  taking  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted  for  non- 
“  payment  of  unjust  rent  should  be  allowed  to  become  a  member  of  any  branch.” 

that  is,  as  to  the  becoming  a  member.  He  is  disqualified  from  taking  a  farm  after 
such  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

“  Any  member  of  a  branch  association,  bidding  for  or  occupying  a  farm 
“  from  which  a  member  or  non-member  has  been  evicted,  or  who  shall  rent  land 

•  “  which  a  member  or  non-member  may  have  surrendered  on  grounds  of  excessive 
“  rent,  or  upon  a  refusal  of  a  fair  reduction  of  rack-rent,  shall  be  expelled  the 
“  branch  for  such  action,  and  should  be  looked  upon  and  shunned  as  a  traitor  to 
“  the  interests  of  his  fellow  tenant  farmers,  and  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  his 
“  country.” 

My  Lords,  I  shall  afterwards  have  to  deal  with  the  meaning  of  this  word  so  often 
used — the  word  “  traitor  ” — in  connexion  with  this,  and  ask  you  to  attach  a  significance 
to  it  when  used  in  this  document  and  in  others  too. 

“  No  man  assisting  to  serve  process  of  ejectment  on  taking  part  in  an 
“  eviction  or  purchasing  stock  or  produce  seized  for  non-payment  of  a  rack-rent 
“  to  be  allowed  the  membership  of  any  branch  or  association ;  any  member  of 
“  a  branch  proved  guilty  of  any  of  the  foregoing  acts  to  be  at  once  expelled  and 
“  denounced  for  his  action.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  to  be  wished  that  I  should  read  these 
formal  matters,  but  you  will  see  lower  down  in  the  middle  of  the  page  : — 

“  The  particular  organisation  of  such  clubs  could  either  be  left  to  opinions 
“  prevailing  at  some  initiatory  meetings  or  be  based  on  that  laid  down  for 
“  branches  of  the  Land  League  which  requires  a  managing  committee  of  seven, 
“  including  a  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary.” 

So  far,  therefore,  I  think  we  have  the  history  of  the  documents  that  will  in  any  way 
constitute  the  constitution  of  the  Land  League  before  your  Lordships. 

We  come  now  to  the  formal  rules  issued  on  the  27th  of  November,  which  are  merely 
directory- rules,  as  to  the  machinery  and  the  manner  the  machinery  is  to  be  employed 
issued  to  each  branch.  These  rules,  which  I  have  already  referred  to,  are  at  page  3319. 
They  say  nothing  about  any  objects.  I  do  not  know,  my  Lord,  that  observation  in 
respect  of  either  view  of  this  case  which  has  been  presented  to  you  arises  upon  the 
fact — they  being  “  rules  for  the  guidance  of  branches.”  I  suppose  they  would  not 
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enter  into  a  question  of  what  are  the  objects  of  the  Land  League,  m  the  direction 

to  officers  and  branches  what  to  do.  Therefore  my  Lords  I 

upon  the  point,  that  the  rules  do  not  enter  into  the  objects  of  the  Land  League. 
Eules  9  and  10  carry  out  the  views  expressed  in  the  resolution  : 

“  That  no  one  taking  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted  for  non- 
payment  of  unjust  rent  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  member  of  any  branch  ot 

the  Land  League.  .  .  £  £  , 

«  That  any  member  of  a  branch  bidding  for  or  occupying  a  farm  from  which 

-  a  member  or  non-member  has  been  evicted,  or  who  shall  rent  land  which  a 
«  member  or  non-member  may  have  surrendered  on  grounds  of  excessive  rent,  or 
«  upon  a  refusal  of  a  fair  reduction  of  a  rack-rent,  shall  be  expelled  the  branch 

“  for  such  action.” 

Your  Lordship  will  see  there  is  not  one  word  there  about  a  person  being  treated  as  a 
traitor.  I  say  again,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  arguing  a  matter  that  does  not  commend 
itself  to  my  own  mind  from  any  point  of  view.  Probably  in  a  rule  you  would  not  have 
that  expressed,  but  as  I  understand,  the  previous  document  had  been  issued  as  an  ad 
interim  document — that  document  would  be  given  to  the  managers  of  the  branches 
with  the  rule,  and  it  would  be,  therefore,  that  every  man  who  had  taken  a  farm  from 
which  a  person  had  been  evicted  would  be  dealt  with  as  a  traitor,  meaning  being  given 
to  that  word  according  to  the  reading  of  it  by  those  to  whom  the  document  was 

Siddrsssod 

My  Lord,  I  would  say  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  in  his  speech,  having 
read  these  two  documents,  and  also  two  others,  made  an  attack — a  very  serious  attack. 
I  presume  it  was  principally  directed  upon  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney- Leneral— 
in  which  he  said  that  it  was  a  great  scandal  that  your  attention  had  not  been  called  to 
these  two  documents.  It  will  not  be  perhaps  at  any  time,  certainly  not  now 
at  this  moment,  that  I  should  think  it  necessary  to  defend  my  learned  friend,  the 
Attorney- General,  or  any  of  his  colleagues,  from  the  attacks  that  have  been  made 
-upon  him  and  them  ;  and  my  Lord,  that  we  all,  and  especially  my  learned  friend,  the 
Attorney-General,  have  been  attacked  in  this  Court,  and  out  of  it,  must  be  kD own  to 
vour  Lordship.  So  far  as  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  is  concerned,  the 
attack  that  was  made  upon  this  occasion  as  to  the  disgraceful  manner  in  which  the 
case  had  been  conducted,  and  the  grave  scandal  that  arose  from  the  non-production  or 
this  document  which  had  been  produced  and  read  at  length,  and  which  fact  had 
escaped  from  my  friend’s  memory,  that  attack  steps  prominently  forward  on  the 
ground  of  its  contrast  in  the  severity  of  its  tone  with  the  generally  very  moderate 
tone  employed  by  my  learned  friend. 

My  Lord,  I  say  as  to  the  other  attacks  made  especially  upon  my  learned  colleague 
and  those  associated  with  him — attacks  made  outside  this  Court  behind  his  back  made 
often  in  terms  that  were  intended  to  mislead  by  those  making  them — it  would  not  be 
fitting  for  me  to  enter.  I  do  not  think  you  would  wish  me  to  do  so.  All  I  do  wish 
to  say  is,  that  my  silence  on  such  attacks  is  regulated  by  what  I  feel  to  be  due  to 
your  Lordship  in  the  conducting  this  enquiry.  And,  while  I  do  no  more,  I  make  my 
protest  against  these  attacks,  and,  so  far  as  my  friends  are  concerned,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  meet  them  whenever  they  are  made,  with  or  without  offence. 

My  Lord,  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  while  commenting  with  great 
severity  of  language  on  keeping  this  docnment  back,  forgot  it  had  been  read  in  extenso 
by  my  friend.  He  also  referred  to  four  other  documents.  They  were  documents 
which  appear  in  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  speech.  At  page  3,689,  which  is  “  an 
“  appeal  to  the  Irish  race page  3,693,  “  An  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  Ireland ; 
page  3,694,  “  An  appeal  to  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ulster  and  a  document 
relating  to  events  occurring  subsequent  to  the  time  we  are  dealing  with  ;  page 
3,698,  “The  programme  of  Parliamentary  reform.”  I  say,  in  the  first  place, 
these  documents  have  not  been  proved.  I  am  not  taking,  for  one  moment,  objection 
to  that  fact.  I  am  taking  them  as  if  they  were  proved.  I  mention  it  for  this 
reason  that  when  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  made  this,  which  I  term  a 
very  grave  attack  upon  those  who  had  the  conduct  of  this  case,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  one  being  counsel  or  attorney,  to  keep  back  from  your 
Lordships  information — up  to  this  moment  you  do  not  know,  and  we  do  not  know,  the 
circumstances  under  which  these  documents  were  published — All  I  can  say  is  I  am 
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instructed  that  they  had  not  come  into  the  hands  of  anyone  representing  the  “  Times  ” 
newspaper.  If  they  had,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  Counsel  who  have  placed 
upon  them  a  most  difficu  t  and  responsible  duty  of  determining  upon  the  mass  of 
information  m  our  possession,  what  to  place  before  you  as  material  and  what  to  keep 
back  as  irrelevant  I  believe,  with  the  exception  of  one  sentence,  that  we  should  have 

found  nothing  m  this  document  that  would  have  thrown  any  light  upon  this  inquhv 

;‘,"d  ’*we  h?d  fea'  these  four  documents  at  great  length,  we  should  have  counsel  for 
the  respondents  complaining  and  saying,  why  should  you  take  up  the  time  of  thl 
Court ,  we  should  have  had  the  public  saying  the  same  thing;  we  should  have  had 
,hose  rather  severe  critics  of  ours,  who  report  our  proceedings  in  different  newspapers 
holding  different  views  complaining  ;  and  possibly,  we  shoufd  have  had  your  Lorfship 
saying,  why  are  these  documents  read,  and  how  do  they  throw  any  light  upon  the 
inquiry?  But  there  is  one  document,  if  we  had  had  it,  I  think  I  should  have  called 
attention  to..  It  is  that  document  addressed  “To  the  farmers  of  Ireland  and  all 

ft ussdl ’T  spe ech^6  Settlement  of  the  land  9uestion  ”  set  out  at  page  3693  of  Sir  Charles 

“  Having  addressed  the  exiled  of  our  race  in  behalf  of  the  movement  which 
has  been  initiated  for  the  redress  of  the  land  evils  of  our  country,  we  now 
venture  to  appeal  to  you  for  practical  assistance  in  the  efforts  we  are  making 
towards  securing  the  soil  of  Ireland  for  those  who  cultivate  it.  Ho  more 
favourable  opportunity  has  ever  presented  itself  to  our  people  for  the  settlement 
of  a  momentous  national  question  than  that  which  is  now  offered  by  circum¬ 
stances  the  most  propitious  for  a  radical  reform,  existing  in  conjunction  with  an 
extraordinary  popular  agitafion  demanding  the  justice  of  its  concession.  The 
first  industry  of  our  people  is  paralysed - ” 

my  Lord,  this  represents  the  most  favourable  opportunity _ 

“  Foreign  competition  has  supplemented  the  disastrous  effects  of  bad  harvests 
and  produced  a  crisis  which  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  farmers  to  meet 
their  rental  obligations.  Agitation  has  had  to  be  evoked  to  demand  reduction 
of  rents  which  could  not  be  paid.  The  price  of  land  has  also  fallen  in 
consequence  of  the  lowering  of  farm  produce,  and  the  stand  which  the  farmino- 
classes  have  been  compelled  to  make  for  reduced  rents.  Both  will  be  continued 
„  t°1be  °wriidfnUntl1  r®nts /re  brought  to  a  proper  level,  and  land  to  its  fair 

„  7vi  ^  the  pe°P  6  °fi  Ireland  lay  a  firm  hold  of  this  land  question  at  the 
4<  tlde  that  18  now  approaching,  and  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  peasant 
<4  proPrietary,  and  thus  insure  for  our  country  that  prosperity  and  contentment 

“  abolished  ”6  801  has  produced  ln  countries  where  landlordism  has  been 

My  Lords,  that  discloses,  I  think,  the  mind  of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt.  It  was  not  at 
this  time  that  this  movement  was  reduced  to  the  level— and  I  hope  I  did  not  exnress 
it  m  inapt  terms  when  I  said  almost  to  the  level  of  an  institution  or  a  soup  kitchen,  to 
ivlnch  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  reduced  it.  It  was  not  the  distress  of 
the  farmers  that  Mr.  Davitt  had  in  view  in  his  cell  at  Dartmoor.  The  relief  of  that 
distress  was  not  then  contemplated  by  him ;  it  was  the  peasant  proprietary,  that  is  the 
absence  of  landlordism  leading  to  national  independence  which  Mr.  Davitt,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  was  striving  for,  and  the  opportunity  to  make  a  step  in  that  directionwas 

t  if-  vi\r  ar^0St-  comPetition,  reducing  the  farmers  to  a  state  of  discontent, 

which  Mr.  Davitt,  feeling  as  he  said  (and  he  has  quoted  to  you  his  view),  that  selfish¬ 
ness  is  the  mainspring  of  all  human  action,  he  applied  it  for  the  purpose  of  carryin- 
I’l  l?  movements  m  all  cases.  I  do  not  myself  see,  except  this  one  document! 
that  light  wil  be  thrown  upon  this  inquiry  by  having  them  read  ;  but  it  was  because 
a\  mg  read  those  two  sets  of  rules,  having  read  the  resolutions  while  having  these 
m  tbeir  P08sessi?n,  that  the  first  grave  indictment  which  my  friend  thought 
o  iring,  sometimes  against  his  own  colleagues  at  the  bar,  and  more  frequently 
against  those  who  instructed  them,  has  been  founded. 

My  Lords,  I  wish  now  to  show  to  you  that  the  documents  which  my  learned  friend 
virtually  says  are  the  only  guiding  documents  to  be  regarded,  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  substance  of  this  matter.  My  Lords,  we  have  the  rules,  and  we  have  the 
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resolutions.  If  you  were  convinced  they  contained  the  only  objects  which  the 
promoters  of  the  Land  League  had  in  view,  if  you  believe  that  they  contained  a 
declaration  of  the  results  that  were  sought  to  be  advanced  by  the  Land  League  then, 
my  Lords,  of  course  they  would  be  almost  final  when  we  are  judging  of  this  system  of 
this  leaguism.  But  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  documents  were  documents  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  It  is  proved  that  those  documents  did  not  contain 
the  objects  of  those  who  formed  the  Land  League,  and  did  not  contain,  the  objects 
the  Land  League  had  to  accomplish,  and  did  endeavour  to  carry  out.  It  is  proved  too 
that  the  reason  for  this  concealment,  or  rather  this  non-statement,  was  for  a  political 
reason  ;  it  was  to  strengthen  the  numerical  force  that  had  to  be  summoned  into  action. 
It  was  to  carry  out  the  new  departure,  this  new  alliance  of  all  men  acting  within  one 
common  army,  but  with  different  commanders,  and  different  in  independent  action, 
and  it  was  because  that  force  would  have  been  scattered  if  the  truth  had  been  told, 
that  these  documents  were  framed,  as  they  have  been  framed,  and  that  only  a  mere 
skeleton  of  the  substance  was  placed  before  the  public.  .  * 

My  Lords,  from  many  points  of  view,  this  is  the  most  material  aspect  of  this  case.  It 
certainly  disposes  of  my  learned  friend’s  argument,  which  was  almost  of  a  legal  character. 
You  are  trying,  said  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  you  are  trying  the  clients 
he  represented  for  conspiracy.  If  you  try  men  for  conspiracy,  applying  that  general 
observation  to  the  concrete  case  before  you,  you  can  deal  only  with  the  avowed  object, 
and  you  can  deal  only  with  the  open  constitution,  that  is,  the  open  declaration  of  the 
combination  such  persons  entered  into.  My  Lords,  of  course  if  those  who  were  so 
charged  had  no  information  given  to  them  but  what  appeared  in  this  constitution,  my 
learned  friend’s  argument  would  be  well  founded,  but  if  it  be  that  leader  and  follower 
alike  knew  that  this  statement  to  the  public  was  issued  under  the  pretence,  and  in 
order  to  gratify  the  timid  land  reformer  in  order  to  act  constitutionally,  legally,  and 
not  to  disclose  an  unconstitutional  and  illegal  means,  then  what  becomes  of  my  learned 
friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  argument,  and  do  not  those  who  are  respondents  here 
stand  in  this  position,  that  they  have  to  answer  for  the  real  truth,  and  not  this  falsely 
disclosed  statement.  And,  my  Lords,  we  now  have  to  inquire  from  their  own  lips, 
and  not  hy  way  of  surmise,  what  was  the  real  constitution  of  this  body ;  what  were 
the  objects  of  this  body,  and  what  were  the  means  by  which  the  objects  were  carried 
into  effect  ? 

Again  I  refer,  as  I  have  hitherto  referred,  mostly  in  this  case  for  information  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt.  My  Lords,  that  commences  at  page  2221.  You 
will  find  a  letter,  I  believe,  at  the  commencement  of  page  2220,  but  the  substance  is  on 
page  2221.  It  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davitt,  a  later  letter  in  time  than  that  period  with 
which  we  are  dealing,  but  it  refers  to  this  period.  It  is  a  letter  which  he  wrote  on  the 
21st  May  1884  to  the  editor  of  the  “  New  York  World.”  The  part  I  wish  to  refer  to 
for  this  purpose  commences  at  the  concluding  line  on  page  2221.  Mr.  Davitt  is 
speaking  of  the  cabled  offer,  the  offer  which,  my  Lords,  as  I  have  said,  and  as  Mr.  Davitt 
says,  went  in  his  absence  to  John  Devoy,  but  cabled  for  Mr.  Davitt.  He  communicated 
his  views  of  the  new  alliance  to  certain  people  in  America,  and  I  have  accepted  it  as 
cabled  to  Mr.  Kickham,  and  not  reaching  Mr.  Parnell : — 

“  The  gentleman  to  whom  they  were  cabled  dissented  from  the  proposals 
“  contained  in  these  resolutions — which  subsequently  became  known  as  the  ‘  New 
“  Departure  ’ — but  had  then  forwarded  to  Mr.  Parnell,  who,  so  far  as  I  know, 
“  never  replied  to  them,  or  brought  them  before  his  colleagues  (the  then  ‘  Obstruc- 
“  tionists  ’)  for  any  discussion  or  action  whatever.  The  principle  upon  which  the 
“  Land  League  was  founded  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  subject  for  dispute  and 
“  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  programme  which  was  drawn  up  by  the 
“  persons  named  and  embodied  in  resolutions  of  the  Conference  on  the 
“  21st  of  October  1879  (inasmuch  as  it  did  not  comprise  any  demand  for  self 
“  government)  cannot  be  credited  with  containing  the  whole  ‘  principle  ’  upon 
“  which  the  Land  League  was  founded.  The  organisers  of  the  Conference  had 
“  to  consider  the  advisability  of  framing  such  a  programme  as  would  not 
“  ‘scare’  any  timid  land  reformer  away  from  the  projected  movement,  and 
“  it  was  further  considered  necessary  to  render  it  eminently  constitutional  for  the 
“  double  purpose  of  legal  protection  against  the  Castle,  and  to  enable  members  of 
“  Parliament  to  defend  it  within  the  House  of  Commons.  What,  then,  was  the 
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“  principle  upon  which  the  Land  League  was  founded  ?  I  maintain  that  it  was 
“  the  complete  destruction  of  Irish  landlordism  :  first,  as  the  system  which  was 
“  responsible  for  the  poverty  and  periodical  famines  which  have  decimated 
“  Ireland;  and,  secondly,  because  landlordism  was  a  British  garrison,  which 
“  barred  the  way  to  National  independence.” 

My  Lords,  Mr.  Davitt  was  in  this  document,  as  I  have  said  before  in  relation  to 
many  others  of  like  declaration,  frank  and  open ;  a  great  deal  had  been  done  between 
October  1879  and  May  1884.  One  event  had  happened,  the  Land  League  had  ceased 
to  exist ;  Mr.  Davitt  could  write  about  it  then  frankly  and  openly ;  there  was  no  one 
then  who  could  suffer  in  relation  to  this  constitution,  it  had  passed  away.  An  abortive 
trial  had  occurred,  and  no  one  was  in  fear  of  consequences,  no  evil  could  come  from 
these  declarations,  and  so  the  truth  is  told.  Timid  land  reformers  had  to  be  enlisted, 
and  so  they  were  not  told  that  landlordism  was  to  be  abolished.  The  constitutionalists 
in  the  House  of  Commons  had  to  be  armed  with  a  weapon,  of  ignorance  it  may  be,  and 
certainly  of  silence  if  they  choose.  They  were  entitled  to  say  there  is  nothing  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  this  is  not  an  effort  to  obtain  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England,  this 
is  simply  an  attempt  to  afford  relief  to  the  tenants  from  paying  higher  rents. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  The  peasant  proprietary  is  mentioned  in  that  constitution. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  The  peasant  proprietary  may  be  mentioned  under  Lord  Ash¬ 
bourne’s  Act.  Mr.  Davitt  is  right  in  saying  that  the  peasant  proprietary  was  mentioned 
in  the  constitution,  but  this  abolition  of  landlordism  for  the  purpose  of  securing  National 
independence,  and  to  drive  out  the  British  garrison  is  not  mentioned,  and  as  Mr.  Davitt 
declares,  because  first  we  were  afraid  of  the  Castle,  which  I  presume  meant  prosecution, 
and  secondly  we  wished  to  allow  the  representatives  of  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  say  that  our  constitutional  confederation  which  we  have  entered  into  will  be 
nothing  more  than  what  Archbishop  W alsh  described  it  to  be,  an  Irish  Tenants’  Defence 
Association. 

You  may  take  it,  my  Lords,  that  the  document  which  is  mentioned,  to  which  the 
open  declaration,  an  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  Ireland,  was  drawn,  it  is  stated  in 
the  evidence  by  three  persons.  I  think,  probably  (at  least,  this  is  a  surmise  on  my 
part)  that  it  was  drawn  by  two  and  approved  by  one.  At  page  5241,  it  is  stated  in 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  O’Connor,  that  the  draft  appeal  for  the  support  of  the 
organisation  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Brennan,  and  Mr.  Davitt,  the  resolution 
and  not  the  appeal,  they  are  two  distinct  things. 

My  Lords,  I  think  I  shall  show  to  your  Lordships  that  the  three  persons  practically 
answerable  for  the  affairs  of  the  Land  League,  are  those  members  of  the  Eenian 
organisation,  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Egan,  and  Mr.  Brennan.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Davitt 
taking  the  leading  part,  Mr.  Brennan  assisting  him,  drew  this  appeal,  and,  as  explained 
now  by  Mr.  Davitt,  he  was  the  author  of  them.  We  know  not  only  the  hand  that 
drew  them,  but  the  mind  that  caused  them  to  be  drawn,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Davitt  was  brought  to  bear  on  their  being  so  framed.  That  view 
(I  pass  it  quickly  by)  your  Lordships  will  find  in  Mr.  O’Connor’s  evidence  at  the  next  page, 
5243.  It  is  in  answer  partly  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Ronan — it  is  a  combined  answer  to  two 
questions,  and  he  states  very  distinctly  that  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  declaration  of 
self-government,  the  object  of  the  Land  League,  that  which  was  published  to  the 
public,  does  not  represent  the  complete  programme.  First,  Mr.  Ronan  put  the  question — 

“  Does  not  that  show  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Davitt  is  that  the  programme  is 
“  not  complete,  inasmuch  as  it  comprises  no  demand  for  self-government  ?  I 
“  see  Mr.  Davitt  makes  that  statement,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  correct,  there 
“  was  no  allusion  to  it.” 

(The  President.)  And  therefore  it  was  not  a  complete  programme  ? 

“  And  therefore,”  says  Mr.  Thomas  O’Connor,  “it  was  not  a  complete 

“  programme.” 

There  is  also  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  whose  name  has  not  often  appeared  in 
these  proceedings.  I  am  mistaking  for  the  moment  the  author.  I  have  to  quote 
another  passage  from  a  gentleman  with  the  same  initials ;  but  this  I  am  about  now  to 
read  is  on  the  authority  of  one  who  has  taken  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  America  and 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  Clan-na-Gael  especially,  namely,  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan.  At 
page  2220,  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  states  what  was  the  first  plank  of  the  platform 
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upon  which  the  Americans  were  standing — those  who  were  the  most  useful  in  their 
action,  most  powerful  in  their  contributions,  had  so  acted  and  so  contributed  upon 
their  knowledge  of  what  was  the  platform  and  programme  of  the  Land  League,  and 
at  page  2220,  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  states  his  view  of  the  matter  : — 

“  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many,”  says  Mr.  Sullivan,  “  the  Land  League  was 
“  of  American  origin.  Its  platform  was  drawn  in  the  City  of  New  York  by  Irish 
“  Nationalists  residing  in  America,  of  whom  the  best  known  is  Mr.  John  Devoy, 
“  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
“  1878.  The  first  plank  of  the  platform  was  a  declaration  for  self-government. 
“  The  second  advocated  vigorous  agitation  of  the  land  question,  on  the  basis  of  a 
“  peasant  proprietary,  while  accepting  concessions  tending  to  abolish  arbitrary 
“  eviction. 

“  After  the  platform  drawn  up  in  New  York  had  been  thoroughly  discu  sed 
“  by  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  it  was  agreed  to  by  them,  and  the  Land 
“  League  was  organised  in  Dublin,  October  21st,  1879.  Mr.  Parnell  was  elected 
“  President,  and  Mr.  Davitt,  one  of  the  secretaries.  *  *  *  *  Davitt  himself 

“  would  never  countenance  any  misapprehension  of  the  facts.  He  knows  that  it 
“  is  he  who  has  altered  his  views,  while  the  platform  of  the  Irish  National  League 
“  remains  identical  with  the  platform  of  the  Land  League.” 

My  Lords,  my  objects,  of  course,  in  reading  Mr.  Sullivan’s  views  are  simply  to  show 
that  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  figure,  .except,  perhaps  in  later  days,  Mr.  Egan,  in 
the  American  action  regarded  the  first  plank  of  the  platform  as  a  declaration  of  self- 
government.  I  do  not  enter  for  a  moment  into  a  discussion  whether  Mr.  Sullivan  was 
right  or  not  as  to  whether  the  Land  League  is  of  American  or  Irish  origin  ;  it  would 
be  interesting,  in  an  historical  point  of  view  ;  but,  as  we  now  know  the  facts,  I  do  n  t 
think  that  those  facts  need  be  discussed,  at  least  by  advocates,  before  your  Lordships. 
You  can  see,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Americans  treating  Mr.  Davitt’s  speech  at  Boston 
as  the  first  declaration  of  the  views  they  themselves  are  setting  forth  in  their  cablegram 
to  Mr.  Parnell,  which  they  seem  to  think  was  afterwards  acted  upon.  They  say  that 
the  Land  League  came  from  America  ;  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  say  Mr.  Parnell 
did  not  act  on  this  cablegram,  may  treat  Ireland  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Land  League. 
I  think  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  discuss  which  of  these  two  views  should  prevail ; 
whether  Mr.  Egan  in  America,  or  Mr.  Davitt  in  Ireland  should  have  the  credit  for  it. 
Between  the  two  views  I  really  do  not  seek  to  determine,  and,  with  great  submission, 
I  do  not  know  that  it  will  assist  your  Lordships  very  much  to  arrive  at  a  determination 
upon  the  point. 

I  think  that  deals  with  the  whole  subject  of  the  declaration  of  the  Land  League.  I 
only  point  out  to  your  Lordships  that  the  word  “  self-government  ”  which  is  used,  is  a 
word  which  occurs  in  the  cablegram  message ;  it  occurred  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  Boston 
speech  ;  it  occurs  in  Devoy’s  letter  to  the  “  Freeman  ”  of  December ;  it  occurs  in  the 
first  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Davitt  at  the  Westport  meeting  of  the  7th  June  1879  ; 
and  it  was,  my  Lords,  adopted  by  Mr.  Devoy,  apparently  as  a  war  cry  in  whicli  those 
who  preferred  open  action  and  secret  action  could  join,  it  was  purposely,  I  submit  to 
your  Lordships,  left  uncertain  in  its  definition,  but  it  was  that  link  which  bound  the 
two  parties  together,  the  extreme  party  and  those  who  have  been  called  the  consti¬ 
tutional  section  of  this  movement,  but  they  were  combined  and  working  towards  this 
end  and  this  one  end  alone. 

I  have,  in  connexion  with  the  subject  I  have  mentioned,  now  to  turn  over  com¬ 
pletely  a  page,  and  deal  with  matters  of  a  very  different  description.  Your  Lordships 
will  recollect  that  in  the  addresses  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  those  who  had  flamed  the 
appeals,  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Brennan,  and  Mr.  Parnell,  stated  that  they  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  presented  itself  on  account  of  the  bad  hardest,  and 
foreign  competition  having  reduced  prices.  I  have  for  many  reasons  now  to  ask  your 
Lordships  to  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  perhaps  somewhat,  many  may  think,  in  a 
detailed  form  to  what  that  opportunity  was,  that  is  what  the  distress  of  1879 
represented.  From  many  points  of  view  this  becomes  a  veiy  material  matter  of 
consideration.  My  friend,  Sir  Charles  Bussells  view  is  that  the  distress  of  1879 
revived  the  Land  League,  not  that  the  Land  Leaguers  took  advantage  of  t lie 
opportunity,  but  that  it  was  distress  so  great,  so  pressing,  that  these  who  formed  in 
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their  numbers,  the  Land  League  rose  in  combination  together  and  by  an  almost 
automatic  process  came  combined  for  seeking  relief  from  a  pressure  they  could  not 
bear.  It  also  is  a  most  material  matter,  and  I  ask  your  Lordships  now  to  allow  me 
to  use  what  I  am  about  to  use  in  dealing  with  another  topic,  it  is  most  material  to  see 
what  this  distress  was  in  order  to  determine  how  far  the  crime  that  commenced  to 
show  itself  did  or  did  not  proceed  from  that  distress.  To  anticipate  for  a  moment 
my  learned  friend’s  argument,  it  has  ever  been,  that  where  there  is  recurrent  distress 
you  obtain  recurrent  crime,  and  without  further  anticipating,  my  Lords,  I  would  say  I 
J  wish  to  see  as  we  carry  the  tale  of  this  distress  from  1879,  1880,  1881,  and  1882, 
whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  my  friend’s  statement,  that  the  crime  of  those  years 
proceeded  from  the  distress  and  entirely  proceeded  from  the  distress  which  existed' 
in  them. 

With  those  two  objects  in  view,  I  would  ask  you  to  allow  me,  if  I  can,  to  place  before 
your  minds  the  real  nature  of  this  distress  as  it  existed  during  the  year  1879. 

My  Lords,  I  have  shown  to  you  by  the  documents  which  I  will  not,  even  by  the  way 
of  repetition,  refer  to,  namely,  Mr.  Grimshaw’s  report,  that  1878  was  certainly,  in  all 
respects,  an  average  year,  as  to  many  crops  it  was  above  the  average ;  but,  my  Lords, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  winter  of  1878  and  1879,  with  such  a  wet  season  that 
followed  the  immediate  winter  and  the  early  days  of  spring,  that  it,  no  doubt,  formed 
a  most  distressing  period,  and  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  west  of  Ireland, 
like  Mr.  Davitt  had,  would  well  know  that  even  those  passing  months  before  the  result 
of  the  harvest  of  1879,  would  forebode  a  time  of  coming  distress. 

There  were  some  other  causes,’ such  as  the  total  destruction  of  the  kelp  trade,  which 
pressed  heavily,  and  must  in  the  future  press  heavily,  upon  the  peasants  of  some 
particular  localities;  but  whilst  all  these  signs  would  tell  men  who,  from  their  position, 
had  the  means  of  applying  such  signs  to  the  future,  that  a  distress  would  occur,  it 
could  not  have  been  that  after  such  a  harvest  as  the  harvest  of  1878,  distress  showed 
itself  in  any  acute  form  early  in  1879. 

My  Lords,  may  I  remind  you  that  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Land  League,  it  had 
been  designed  and  resolved  from  the  year  1877,  and  years  before,  by  the  man  who 
could  have  known  nothing,  or  but  little,  of  what  was  existing  in  Ireland  at  the  time. 
He  thought  this  matter  over,  and,  of  course,  even  could  have  known  less,  for  he  could 
have  known  nothing  of  what  would  be  likely  to  exist  in  a  time  of  like  action,  during 
his  freedom,  in  the  years  1878  and  i879.  this  accident  of  the  coming  distress  was 
merely  an  accident,  which  happily  came,  according  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  view,  in  his  way ; 
but  it  was  not  the  cause  which  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  put,  it  was  not  the 
reason  of  the  existence  of  the  body  which  must  have  been  determined  upon  by  Mr.  Davitt 
in  that  life  of  darkness  he  led  for  seven  years,  it  must  have  been  in  the  course  of 
considerations  in  America  when  the  cablegram  was  sent,  in  August  1878 ;  it  must  have 
been  determined  upon  by  the  alliance  which  Mr.  Devoy  and  Mr.  Davitt  had  formed 
before  they  commenced  their  vast  canvass  to  enlist  the  farmers  of  Mayo  into  the 
combination  and  into  this  very  League  as  early  as  January  and  February  1878,  and  to 
Mr.  Davitt,  who  was  reviewing  the  troops  in  existence- — the  armed  men  who  were  in 
existence — and  adding  to  their  numbers  by  organisations  of  the  Hash  Republican 
Brotherhood.  Still  we  have  to  deal  with  what  I  term  the  accidental  circumstance  of 
the  coming  distress  in  Mayo  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  during  the  year  1879. 
But,  my  Lords,  at  what  period  did  this  distress  grow  so  as  to  be  of  importance  ?  We 
learn  a  great  deal  of  the  history  of  this  matter  first  from  Mr.  Davitt’s  own  view.  It 
occurs  at  page  2847,  and  I  read  it,  for  another  object  altogether,  before.  Mr.  Davitt 
is  accounting  for  how  it  was  he  proceeded  as  he  did  with  the  Land  League,  and  he 
takes  the  view  that  after  having  seen  the  priests  and  farmers  and  the  local  leaders  of 
the  Nationalists,  and  after  having  made  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  seasons  of  1877  and 
1878  poor,  and  that  famine  w.as  expected  in  1879.  Then  he  refers  particularly  to  a  day 
in  March  1879,  when  at  Claremorris,  in  company  with  John  W.  Walsh  of  Balia,  he 
obtained  certain  specific  information  ;  and  so,  my  Lords,  I  must  take  it  that  it  is 
likely  that  from  the  wetness  of  the  season — although  1878  has  been  proved,  as  I  say, 
not  to  be  a  bad  harvest— yet,  according  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  view,  a  poor  harvest,  there  was 
anticipated  in  the  spring  of  1879  that  a  time  of  distress,  if  not  of  famine,  was  coming, 
which  would  be  taken  advantage  of.  So  we  learn  a  little  more  of  the  history  of  this 
matter  from  the  evidence,  and  the  important  evidence  that  was  given  by  Mr.  Parnell 
himself — given  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ives  when  detailing  the  conversation  he  had  with 
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Mr.  Parnell.  At  page  480  is  Mr.  Ive’s  evidence  as  to  wliat  Mr.  Parnell  told  him. 
Whether  Mr.  Parnell  did  or  did  not  see  the  proofs  of  this  interview  for  the  purpose  of 
its  being  published,  Mr.  Parnell  himself  treats  this  account  as  being  substantially 
correct.  Mr.  Parnell  says,  at  page  480  : — 

“  The  land  agitation  was  started  by  Mr.  Davitt  in  April  last,  taking  advantage 
of  the  threatening  state  of  affairs  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  land  for  the 
“  tillers  of  it.” 


How  this,,  coming  from  Mr.  Parnell,  refutes  the  advocacy  of  his  counsel  !  Where  is 
the  automatic  action  ;  the  natural  growth  ;  the  action  of  the  tenant  farmers  in  distress  ; 
the  growth  of  the  Land  League,  coming  from  distress  ?  What  was  it  that  brought  into 
existence,  according  to  Mr.  Parnell,  the  agitation,  the  agitation  not  resulting  from  that 
wjiich  existed,  but  only  that  which  was  threatening  ?  It  was  this  :  taking0  advantage 
of  the  threatening  state  of  affairs  in  April  1879,  Mr.  Davitt  proceeded  to  agitate,  and, 
as  Mr.  Harris  has  told  you,  to  rouse  the  dormant  passions  of  an  inert  peasantry,  that 
could  only  be  roused  by  appealing  to  those  self-interests  which  would  guide  them  into 
activity  and  take  them  away  from  the  dormant  state  in  which  they  existed.  I  think  it 
probable  it  is  true  that  during  the  autumn  of  the  year  1879  the  distress  was  becoming 
acute.  I  find  on  September  29th  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parnell,  which  was  put  in 
evidence.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  proved  before,  but  it  was  referred  to  by 
Davitt  in  his  speech,  at  page  6166.  It  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parnell,  dated  September 
the  29th,  1879,  in  which  he  says  (page  5765)  : — 


“  Some  friends  have  urged  upon  me  the  strong  desirability  of  forming  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  our  countrymen  abroad,  and  more 
especially  in  America,  for  assistance  in  forwarding  the  new  land  agitation  in 
favour  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  by  the  occupier,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  upholding  the  tenants  during  this  terrible  crisis  by  the  promotion  of 


organisation 


Of  course,  there  is  no  such  word  there  as  asking  for  relief  from  distress  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  “  terrible  crisis”  meant  the  terrible  crisis  of  the  struggle  or  the 
terrible  crisis  of  the  season  ;  that  may  be  left  in  doubt.  It  may  be  read  either  wav. 
Possibly  Mr..  Parnell  had  in  his  mind  that  the  terrible  crisis  resulted  from  the  distress 
which  was  likely  to  occur.  But  your  Lordship  will  see  that  whilst  in  the  address  of 
October  21st  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  words  are  used  that  no  more  favourable 
opportunity  can  be  presented  than  that  which  now  occurs,  that  is  resulting  from  the 
distress,  yet  at  that  time  there  is  nothing  said  in  any  document  as  to°the  obiect 
of  the  Land  League  being  to  relieve  distress.  I  am  very  anxious  to  make  no 
statement  that  cannot  be  supported;  but  I  do  not  .find  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech 
at  Westport  nor  throughout  the  speeches  that  were  m^de  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1879  (I  am  referring  to  the  class  of  speeches  your  Lordship 
will  recognise  represented  by  Irishtown,  Claremorris,  and  Westport)  any  appeal 
made  on  behalf  of  the  distressed  farmers.  I  can,  of  course,  find  organisation  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  tenant  m  a  better  political  position  as  against  his  landlord  but 
when  you  come  to  the  question  of  this  social  crisis,  this  distress,  that  was  said  to  exist 
by  my  fnend  Sir  Charles  Russell  m  his  argument,  adducing  so  many  grave  causes  I 
cannot  find  the  speakers  urge  upon  the  audience  they  were  addressing  that  any  step 
should  be  taken  to  relieve  distress,  and  in  all  that  occurred  in  Dublin  on  the  21st 
October  1879,  I  believe  the  like  silence  was  maintained.  I  think  that  must  be  so 
because  we  shall  see  that,  at  a  period  later  than  the  21st  October,  the  distress  then 
became  so  acute  and  so  grave  that  men  were  moved  to  action  they  had  never  thought 
of,  and  never  contemplated  at  the  time  they  were  either  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
Land  League,  or  were  declaring  the  whole  edifice  open  by  the  meeting  of  the  21st 
October  fh77.  Again,  I  have  to  refer  to  the  document  that  has  been  put  in  at  pa U 
460,  the  interview  between  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Ives.  At  page  480,  in  the  middfe  of 
the  page  Mr.  Parnell  1  think  gives  you  the  history  of  this  first  action  in  favour  of  the 
relief  of  distress.  Mr.  Parnell  says — 

44  ,  ^  I  consider  the  British  Government  ought  to  relieve  the  distress,  and  we 
44  have  been  watcnmg  and  waiting  to  see  whether  the  Government  would  fulfil  its 
duty  m  this  respect.  Finding  that  it  did  not,  the  Land  League  decided,  just 
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“  before  I  left  Ireland,  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  distressed,  and  we  feel 
ourselves  compelled  to  say,  although  our  primary  object  is  to  raise  money  in  aid 
“  0f  the  Land  League,  that  if  any  charitable  Americans  desire  to  entrust  us  with 
“  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  them 
“  and  apply  the  money,  through  our  local  organisations,  according  to  the  wishes 
“  of  the  donors.” 

Mr.  Parnell  sailed  on  the  21st  December  1879,  from  Queenstown.  1  think  that  was 
the  date  of  his  leaving  England,  and  so  it  was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  which  must 
have  been  in  the  middle  of  December,  that  for  the  first  time  the  Land  League  in  any 
way  associated  itself  with  the  relief  of  distress,  and  it  was  only,  as  Mr.  Parnell  says, 
within  a  few  hours  comparatively  of  his  leaving  (that  is  proved,  I  think,  so  to  be,  and 
as  he  himself  says,  on  the  eve  of  his  leaving)  that  the  Land  League  then  said,  we  will 
make  ourselves  actors  in  the  charitable  and  good  object  of  relieving  distress. 
Mr.  Parnell  put  it,  by  the  way,  that  though  his  primary  object  in  America  was  to 
receive  assistance  for  the  Land  League  organisation  and  for  carrying  on  the  Land 
League,  yet,  if  charitable  Americans  chose  to  move  he  would,  on  the  part  of  the  Land 
League,  be  willing  to  receive  such  subscriptions.  Also  at  page  3810,  in  making  his 
first°speech,  which  I  quote  from  memory,  in  America,  at  Maddison  Square,  in  New 
York,  which  was  the  4th  January  1880.  Mr.  Parnell,  even  then,  in  the  commence- 
ment*of  the  year  puts  it  simply  that  distress  is  imminent.  He  puts  it,  even  then,  that 
it  has  scarcely  reached  a  point  that  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  famine,  but  he  puts 
it  as  late  as  the  4th  of  January  that  the  distress  was  imminent ;  that  is,  I  presume, 
was  about  to  reach  a  very  acute  phase.  Mr.  Ives,  too,  has  practical  knowledge  of  this 
subject.  He  visited  this  district.  He  had  been  in  Ireland  in  the  autumn  of  1879. 
He  returned  to  America  in  the  same  ship  with  Mr.  Parnell,  the  date  of  whose  sailing  I 
have  given  you,  and  after  having  been  in  America  a  little  time  he  returned  to  Ireland 
and  visited  the  West  coast,  and  saw  therefore  that  sad  distress  which,  without  doubt, 
existed  at  that  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

At  page  569  Mr.  Ives  gives  this  account  of  the  distress  when  cross-examined  by  Sir 
Charles  Russell : — 

“  (Q.)  You  told  us  yesterday  you  went  to  Ireland  in  1879;  that  was  in 
“  November,  I  think,  of  1879? — (A.)  It  was.  ( Q .)  Was  that  with  reference  to 
“  the  rumours  of  an  impending  famine?— (A.)  When  I  went  in  November  1879, 
“no.  (Q.)  What  did  you  go  thereabout? — (A.)  Particularly  for  the  trials,  at 
“  Sligo,  of  Davitt,  Daly,  qpd  Kelly.  (Q.)  Being  there  in  September  1879,  what  did 
“  you  find  to  be  the  state  of  the  public  mind  upon  the  question  of  distress,  and 
“  possibly,  famine  ? — (A.)  I  do  not  think  their  was  much  talk  about  that  till 
“  December.” 

Your  Lordship  sqes  how  this  agrees  with  the  action  of  the  Land  League.  To  these 
gentlemen  I  give  the  credit  of  sympathy.  Men  like  Mr.  Davitt  would  have  full 
sympathy  with  those  with  whom  he  must  have  regarded  himself  as  more  intensely 
identified  than  what  is  ordinarily  represented  by  the  word  fellow-countrymen ;  I  mean 
the  small  tenant  farmers  of  Mayo.  When  they  thought  the  distress  had  become 
grievous  and  acute  they  were  roused  to  action  on  behalf  of  the  suffering.  I  give  them 
that  credit ;  but  as  we  know  the  date  now,  it  was  not  till  December  had  more  than  half 
run  its  course  ;  and  here,  according  to  Mr.  Ives,  he  was  putting  it  that  there  was  not 
much  talk  about  that  distress  till  December. 

“  December  of  1879.” 

(says  Sir  Charles  Russell)  : — 

“  (A.)  In  December  it  began  to  be  considerably  talked  about,  and  I  believe  it 
“  was  in  December  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  started  her  committee.  (Q.)  You 
“  have  told  us  already  you  went  to  America  in  the  “  Scythia,”  and  then  came 
“  back  almost  immediately,  arriving  back  somewhere  about  the  19th  January. 
“  You  also  told  us  you  devoted  yourself  for  a  considerable  part  of  some  three 
“  years  travelling  all  over  the  country,  and  visiting  various  parts? — (A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  Did  you  visit,  amongst  others,  the  counties  that  have  been  specially 
“  referred  to,  Galway,  Clare,  Mayo,  Cork,  and  Kerry  ? — (A,)  l?es,  I  was 
“  all  over  the  coast  counties,  south  and  west.  ( Q .)  And  did  you  take 
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“  the  closest  observation  you  could  of  the  state  of  the  various  districts 
“  through  which  you  went  ? — (4.)  Yes,  I  was  investigating  the  distress. 

Then  he  says  that  which  I  do  not  for  one  moment  wish  to  dispute,  that  at  this  period 
with  which  he  is  now  dealing,  January  1880,  there  was  distress  of  a  very  grave 
character.  I  shall  have  to  ask  your  Lordship  to  compare  it  with  the  distress  which 
existed  during  the  famine  period  commencing  in  1816,  and  continuing,  perhaps  in 
less  degree,  to  the  year  1850  or  1851.  But  I  do  not  want  to  minimise  at  all  the 
distress,  which  was  sad,  no  doubt,  from  its  extent,  and  pressed  most  grievously  upon 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  coast.  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  the 
funds  came  into  existence,  such  as  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s  fund,  and  also 
another  fund,  the  Mansion  House  Relief  Fund.  They  do  not  come  into  existence 
until,  I  think,  December.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s  was  the  first.  They  do 
not  come  into  existence  until  that  time,  their  existence  equally  following  the  current 
date  I  have  given  to  your  Lordship  for  the  spread  of  this  famine. 

My  Lord,  we  have  one  or  two  other  portions  of  testimony  upon  the  fact  I  am 
dealing  with  which  will  also  assist  your  Lordship  as  to  the  extent  of  this  famine. 
Dr.  McCormack,  at  page  4359,  tells  your  Lordship  when  he  thought  the  famine  had 
become  a  matter  of  great  gravity.  You  will  recollect  that  Dr.  McCormack  is  the 
Bishop  of  Galway.  At  page  4359  he  states  that  the  condition  of  the  district  which 
was  then  under  his  charge  was  such  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  public 
appeal.  The  date  of  his  letter  is  Christmas  eve  1879.  He  says  his  letter  will  be 
found  in  the  “  Freemans  Journal”  of  the  26th  of  December  1879.  Then  the  question 
is  put  to  him  : — 

“  And  you  wrote  as  soon  as  you  thought  it  was  time  to  write  ? — (A.)  Yes.” 

Of  course  this  letter  was  written  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  very  west  coast 
of  Ireland  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

There  is  a  matter  which  I  will  mention,  though  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  one  of  very 
great  importance.  Mr.  Parnell  seems  to  have  made  what  Mr.  Ives  regarded  as  an 
attack  upon  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s  Fund.  Mr.  Parnell  also  said  that  the  Land 
League  were  the  first  body  that  moved  in  order  to  obtain  relief  for  these  distressed 
peasants.  That  is  not  quite  accurate.  Mr.  Parnell  was  inaccurate  in  that  respect. 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s  Fund  is  proved  to  have  been  in  existence  before 
Mr.  Parnell  sailed,  because  he  was  attacking  it  at  the  commencement  of  his  voyage, 
as  soon  as  he  was  in  the  ship.  He  obtained  no  information  from  land,  of  course, 
after  he  sailed.  He  was  saying  the  fund  would  be  a  failure  because  it  would  be  used 
for  political  purposes.  The  Land  League  never  moved  Until  the  eve  of  his  departure, 
and  no  publication  of  their  intention  was  made  till  after  his  departure,  whilst  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough’s  Fund  had  been  then  in  existence.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
assists  us  very  much,  except  to  show  there  has  been  a  little  confusion  as  to  these  facts, 
and  certainly  Mr.  Parnell  is  inaccurate  in  attributing  to  the  Land  League  the  first 
movement  in  order  to  relieve  distress. 

I  do  not,  as  I  have  said,  wish  to  minimise  the  effect  of  this  distress,  because  I 
believe  it  existed,  and  that  relief  for  the  peasantry  certainly  was  required,  but  ther§ 
is  a  view  of  it  presented  which  is  useful  when  we  have  to  compare  it  with  the  amount 
of  distress  existing  in  1846,  and  the  crime  existing  in  the  period  of  the  famine  of 
1846.  That  piece  of  testimony  is  from  an  American  point  of  view,  namely,  from 
the  executive  body  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  In  issuing  their  circular  to  the  officers 
and  members  of  their  body  under  the  date  of  September  1st  1881,  they  say 
(p.  2557) : — 

“  We  will  not  butcher  the  wives  and  children  of  those  by  whose  side  we 
“  fought  for  liberty,  and  who  generously  gave  to  save  us  and  ours  from  want 
“  when  England  intended  by  a  repetition  of  her  infamous  ’47  policy  to  turn  a 
“  trivial  failure  of  crops  into  an  artificial  famine  which  would  consign  millions 
“  to  paupers’  graves.” 

Whether  that  phrase — “  trivial  failure  of  crops  ” — be  correct  or  not  I  really  do  not 
know,  but  the  distress  was  substantial  and  heavy  enough  upon  those  poor  people. 
Still  less  do  I  know  how  far  the  words  “  artificial  famine  ”  have  any  real  meaning 
which  can  be  attached  to  them,  but,  though,  as  I  have  said  and  wish  to  repeat,  the 
distress  was  sad  in  its  extent,  still  that  observation  so  made  shows  there  was  not  that 
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famine  which  existed  in  the  year  1846,  either  so  widespread  in  this  locality  nor 
certainly  productive  of  so  much  evil  upon  the  community. 

Again,  I  am  making— perhaps  slowly  enough  you  will  say— some  progress,  both  in 
respect  to  time  and  in  respect  to  events.  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  by  the 
sixth  resolution  that  was  passed  when  the  Land  League  met  on  October  21st,  1879, 
it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Parnell  should  proceed  to  America.  He  was  not  to  proceed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief  for  the  distressed  peasants  of  Mayo  and  Galway. 
Little  could  have  been  thought  about  them  then,  as  I  have  said,  and  nothing  certainly 
was  declared  in  respect  of  their  position.  He  was  sent  to  America  for  one  object, 
as  the  resolution  states,  viz.,  to  collect  money  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  Land  League  organisation,  and  to  enable  the  Land  League  to  carry  its  operations 
forward  so  as  to  arrive  at  its  political  result.  We  had  ample  proof  that,  when  the 
distress  was  made  known  in  America,  the  Americans  who  had  sympathy  with  Ireland 
or  the  Irish  Americans  did  contribute  liberally,  most  liberally,  to  aid  those  who  still 
lived  in  the  land  which  some  of  them  had  left.  But,  except  so  far  as  he  declared  his 
willingness  to  receive  money,  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  leave  England  with  the  object  in  any 
way  of  relieving  this  distress.  He  had  to  appeal  to  a  class  of  men  in  America,  and  he 
had  to  place  before  them  views  that  would  enlist  their  sympathy,  and  so  procure  their 
support.  He  had  to  appeal  to  men  whom  by  that  time  he  must  have  known  full  well. 
Mr.  Davitt  had  been  to  America.  Mr.  Davitt  had  laid  the  foundation  stones  of  the 
alliance  that  was  to  come.  He  had  in  public  and  in  private  stated  his  objects ,  and 
before  Mr.  Parnell  visited  America  Mr.  Davitt  had  succeeded  in  winning  the  out-post 
which  was  to  give  him  the  command  in  the  future  of  the  position.  He  had  secured  the 
support  of  the° Nationalists  of  certainly  the  west  of  Ireland,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
as  I  shall  show- to  you,  the  support  of  the  whole  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood. 
He  had  also,  as  I  mentioned  to  your  Lordships  on  Friday,  brought  Mr.  Parnell  into 

line _ into  line  with  John  Devoy ;  into  line  with  the  American  sympathisers  and  the 

Clan-na-Gael ;  into  line  with  the  extreme  Nationalists,  the  armed  Nationalists  of  the 
West  of  Ireland,  plotting  and  planning  for  the  overthrow  of  the  British  Government ; 
and  so'  after  that  alliance  had  been  made,  after  the  combination  of  the  forces  of  the  two 
wino’s  of  the  army  was  complete,  after  there  had  been  full  acquiescence  of  Mr,  Parnell 
in  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Davitt,  and  after  certainly  there  had  been  ample  and 
constant  opportunity  of  counsel  and  deliberation  between  these  two  men,  Mr.  Parnell 
and  Mr.  Davitt,  who  now  had  become  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  Mr.  Parnell  went 
to  America  to  appeal  to  the  persons  whom  he  knew  formed  the  strength  of  his  own 
movement,  as  it  was  become,  in^Vmerica. 

My  Lords,  Mr.  Parnell  speaks  at  Liverpool  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  but  I  do  not 
know,  thouo-h  the  speech  has  been  proved,  that  anything  turns  upon  it ;  but, 
Mr.  Parnell,  as  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  took  with  him  letters  of  introduction 
from  a  Mr.  Nolan.  Mr.  Nolan  was  one  of  the  extreme  section  of  Nationalists.  Your 
Lordship  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Parnell  says  (page  3993) 

i  myself,  in  the  great  movement  of  the  Land  League  which  we  formed  some 
*  “  years’a^o,  and  in  which  we  were  not  helped  by  Mr.  Philip  Callan,  however  much  we 

“  may  have  been  impeded,  was  under  considerable  obligation  to  Mr.  Nolan  when 
“  I  went  to  America.  In  that  year  Mr.  Nolan  wrote  out  to  friends  in  America 
«  ancl  p.0t  them  to  give  me  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  throughout  the 
“  whole  of  the  United  States,  wherever  I  went,  I  found  no  stronger  or  more  true 
“  men  to  stand  by  my  side  than  the  men  whose  sympathy  and  support  Mr.  Nolan 
“  had  enlisted  for  the  great  movement.” 

The  question  is  asked  of  Mr.  Parnell : — 

“In  1R85  did  you  know  that  M  Nolan  was  a  Fenian? — (A.)  I  must  have 
“  heard  it.” 

Of  course,  that  date  is  not  the  date  we  are  dealing  with,  but  he  must  have  he^rd 
it,  and  heard  it  in  the  past.  1  know  that  Mr.  Parnell  takes  the  view  that  this  is  not  a  . 
completely  correct  statement  of  his,  and  he  takes  the  view  that  he  never  had  any  com¬ 
munication  with  Mr.  Nolan  on  the  subject,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  he 
thought  this  was  a  part  of  the  electioneering  exaggerations.  I  believe  that  was  as  to 
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the  friendship  of  Mr.  Hally.  But  Mr.  Parnell  himself,  at  page  3965,  when  asked 
whether  he  did  not  obtain  the  advantage  of  these  letters  of  introduction,  says  : _ 

“  I  do  not  recollect.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  almost  certain  I  did  not 
“  (Q-)  Did  you  know  Mr.  Nolan  ? — (A.)  I  think  I  must  have  met  Mr.  Nolan  in 
“  1879  amongst  many  others.” 

He  then  apparently  alters  that. 

“  I  first  saw  Mr.  Joseph  Nolan  in  the  autumn  of  1885.  (Q.)  No  knowledge 
“  of  him  at  all  ?— {A.)  Not  the  slighest.  (Q.)  Tou  are  quite  clear  about  it  ?”  & 

Then  he  says  he  has  been  speaking  in  confusion  of  persons. 

“  You  did  not  know  this  Mr.  Nolan,  the  member  for  Louth  at  all  A .)  No, 
I  did  not  know  Mr.  Nolan,  the  member  for  Louth,  till  the  general  election  was 
“  coming  on  in  1885.” 

$ 

Assuming  the  tone  I  wish  to  assume,  as  far  as  I  can,  unless  I  am  driven  to  take  a 
different  view  of  those  with  whose  conduct  I  am  dealing,  I  cannot  come  to  a  different 
conclusion  than  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  memory  failed  him,  and  that  when  his  memory  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  more  recent  events  it  was  the  correct  one,  and  that  he  did 
start  with  letters  coming  from  a  man  who  belonged  to  the  Fenian  body  and  who  would 
be  likely  to  give  those  letters  (if  not  delivered  with  Mr.  Parnell’s  hand),  which  paved 
the  way  for  his  progress  through  America;  that  he  did  have  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  Nolan  s  letters,  and  that  such  letters  would  naturally  be  addressed  to  those  who 
sympathised  with  Mr.  Nolan  and  his  views.  My  Lords,  at  page  3991,  ao-ain  the 
question  is  put  to  Mr.  Parnell.  ° 

“  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have,  no  impression  or  belief  one  way  or 
“  the  other  as  to  Mr.  Nolan  being  a  Fenian?” 

Mr.  Parnell  replied : 


“I  have  certainly  an  impression  that  he  was  connected  with  the  nhvsical 
“  force  party  in  the  old  times.”  #  1  ^ 

However  that  may  be,  though  I  am  putting  it  to  you  that  the  advantage  of  those 
letters  was  secured  to  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Parnell  sailed  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  the 
new  organisation  in  America.  Again,  I  have  to  refer  to  what  occurred  on  the  passage 
outwards.  That,  of  course,  is  disclosed  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ives.  Your  Lordships 
will  find  the  evidence  runs  from  pages  480  to  488.  Ifwill  not  read  the  whole  of  that 
evidence  again,  but  this  forms  the  summary  of  what  is  proved  by  Mr.  Ives.  The 
primary  object,  says  Mr.  Parnell,  is  to  receive  money  for  the  Land  League.  He  also 
informed  Mr.  Ives  that  Mr.  Davitt,  taking  advantage  of  the  threatening  state  of  affairs 
in  the  spring  of  1879,  started  the  Land  League  movement;  that,  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Parnell  was  speaking,  68  meetings  had  been  held,  which  must  and  did  include  the 
meetings  prior  to  the  21st  October.  “  Sixty-eight  meetings  had  been  held  in  favour 

of  the  Land  League  movement,  and  30  local  branches  founded.”  He  also  savs 
Mr.  Ives,  at  page  483 —  J 


“  We  cannot,  of  course,  prevent  all  tenants  from  paying  their  rents,  and 
there  are  cowards  among  them  who  have  not  shaken  off  their  belief  in  tbp 
“  divine  rights  of  landlords.” 


My  Lords  hereafter,  when  we  are  discussing  the  action  of  the  Land  League  I  would 
ask  that  this  view  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  should  be  remembered  by  you.  “  We  cannot  of 
course,  prevent  all  tenants  from  paying  their  rents,  for  some  are  cowards.”  Those 
“  words  mean  that  the  willing  tenants,  who  had  only  the  obligation  of  the  just  rent  to 
pay,  and  the  means  of  paying  it,  were  regarded  as  cowards  if  they  discharged  the 
duty  of  their  contract  and  paid  the  fair  sum  for  the  rent. 

Then,  my  Lord  in  conjunction  still  with  this,  you  have  Mr.  Parnell  usino-  these 
words,  spoken  in  all  cold  blood ° 


66 

66 


.  “  ®ut  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  from  public  opinion,  which  in  such  case* 
is  apt  occasionally  to  manifest  itself  in  unpleasant  ways,  must  be  brouo-ht  to 
bear  upon  those  who  are  weak  and  cowardly.” 
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Here  was  Mr.  Parnell,  not  under  the  influence  of  the  excitement  that  sometimes 
affects  the  public  speaker,  stating  as  he  was  sailing  between  Ireland  and  America 
statin o-  in  the  very  inception  of  this  movement,  the  cause  that  had  produced  it,  the 
course  “was  goL  t/purae,  and  the  effects  which  it  would  produce,  winch  mforms 
the  listened  that  his  idla  is, -his  wish  is-his  intention  I  presume  is,  that  a  certam 
amount  of  pressure  from  public  opinion,  which  is  apt  occasionally  to  manifest  itself 
"easant  ways,  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  those  who  are  -ak  “djowardly. 
And  the  weak  and  cowardly  we  know  are  the  men,  who  having  P  J  1 
the  land  they  occupy,  having  the  means  of  paying  ,t  wished  to  pay  it  we  have  here 
express  words  foretelling  events  that  occurred  in  subsequent  years.  Here  is  given, 
no^  way  of  prophecf  only,  but  by  way  of  arrangement  and 
stances  that  led  to  the  crime  which  everyone  has  admitted  has  formed  this  b  o 

L' Oned  or  two  more  words  Mr.  Parnell  has  used.  We  come  now  to  the  words  at 

page  487  movement  in  Ireland  should,  in  my  opinion,  partake 

-  of  both  a  constitutional  and  an  illegal  character  It  should  be  both  an  open 
“  and  a  secret  organisation,  using  the  constitution  for  its  own  purposes,  but  also 
“  taking  advantage  of  its  secret  combination. 

I  did  not  wish  to  read  the  whole  passage,  but  I  see  there  are  three  lines  above  which 

“  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  the  Fenian  organisation  and  its  leaders 
“  are  opposed,  though  not  hostile,  to  our  movement,  the  reason  being  that 
“  constitutional.” 

And  then  the  words  follow  which  I  have  read.  Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  allow 

me  to  read  them  again : —  ,  _  .  .  ,  ,  * 

A  true  revolutionary  movement  in  Ireland  should,  m  my  opinion,  partake 

-  of  boV  a ^  institutional  and  an  illegal  character.  It  should  be  both  an  open 
..  and  a  secret  organisation,  using  the  constitution  tor  its  own  purposes,  but  also 
“  taking  advantage  of  its  secret  combination. 


Well  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  Mr.  Parnell  admits 
Mr.°  ParnelT  cared  "to*  make"  i^p  ubbc  ovloS  was  spoTen"  by 

newspaper—^  "nd  which  he“s 

bv  those  whom  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  attacked  so  vehemently,  but  a  statement  s 

combination  and  a  secret  agitation.  t  Qav  as  an  indi- 

(The  President.)  Sir  Henry,  you  will,  of  course  not  take  anyth,  ig ^ 
cation  of  opinion,  but  I  call  your  attention  to  the  explanation  Mr.  Parnell  ha,  given 

of  those  words.  .  .  ,  n 

(Sir  E  James.)  My  Lord,  it  is  still  upon  my  nnte ;  and  m  the  absence  o 
Mr  Parnell’s  counsel  /should  not  for  a  moment  have  thought  of  passing  that,  without 
bating  This  was  put  to  Mr  Parnell,  and  that  Mr.  Parnell  did  put  his  view  of  what  he 
meant  by  “  a  true  revolutionary  movement.”  And  be  gives  his  explanation.  I  am 
Skine/ou  to  judge,  and  it  is  for  your  Lordship  alone  to  judge  whether  these .words 
'do  or=do  not  render  this  language  rightly  susceptible  of  Mr.  Parne  s  < sxp  a  * 

have  it  in  a  further  part  which  i  will  allude  to  when  I  am  dealing  with  the  secret  and 

open  combination. 
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.  It  is  what  I  feel — I  am  suffering  very  much  from  having  a  burthen  thrown  upon  me. 
and  from  the  consciousness  of  a  possible  forgetfulness  of  facts.  If  you  have  it  in  your 
mind  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it  further. 

{The  President.)  I  have  it  in  my  mind,  but  I  want  to  hear  what  you  say. 

{Sir  Henry  James.)  I  have  to  deal  with  the  open  and  secret  combination  afterwards; 
therefore  I  am  very  glad  that  your  Lordship  noted  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  given  his  view 
of  the  meaning  of  that  phrase.  Would  you  allow  me  to  postpone  dealing  with  that 
meaning  until  I  come  to  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  observations &I  have  to 
address  to  your  Lordships. 

Then  two  other  statements  were  made  by  Mr.  Parnell.  First  he  says  at  that  time 
the  League  had  only  received  1,200  dollars  when  he  left  Ireland;  so  that  there  could 
not  be  any  sum  collected  for  distress  at  that  time  when  they  left  Ireland.  He  also  was 
saying  what  had  been  his  plan  of  action  when  he  reached  America.  He  also  says  at 
page  488  that  plans  had  been  made  for  him  in  America  by  an  American  committee. 
That  is  at  page  488,  where  he  says  : — 

“  I  expect  to  remain  in  New  York  a  few  days  to  attend  a  meeting  which  I 
“  understand  has  been  arranged  for.  After  that,  much  will  depend  upon°the  plans 
“  made  for  us  by  the  American  Committee.” 

My  Lords,  we  shall  now  see  who  they  were,  I  think  that  brings  us  to  Mr.  Parnell’s 
landing,  which  would  take  place,  either  at  the  very  close  of  the  year  1879,  or  the 
first  day  of  January  1880.  You  will  recollect  that  one  of  the  statements  made  in 
Parnellism  and  Crime,  and  which  is  to  be  found  at  page  197  of  the  Blue  Book,  as  part 
of  the  proceedings  in  O'Donnell  v.  Walter.  “Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon  sailed  for 

America,  and  immediately  communicated  with  Mr.  Ford  and  the  principal  Fenian 
“  ex-convicts.  Upon  landing  you  will  find  that  he  was  met  by  John  Devoy.”  Your 
Lordship  will  find  that  at  3977,  where  Mr.  Parnell  says,  being  asked  : — 


“  (&).  Who  did  you  first  meet  in  America?  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Devoy?— 
(A.)  I  think  the  very  first  man  we  met  —it  was  not  exactly  in  America,  because  it 
“  was  on  board  ^e  steamer — w^s  Mr.  John  Devoy,  who  boarded  us  (he  was 
in  the  employment  of  the  “New  York  Herald”)  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  latest  news  for  his  employers.  (Q.)  Whatever  the  purposes  was  did,  you  not 
see  Mr.  John  Devoy  in  America,  repeatedly  in  America.— (A.)  Repeatedly  in 
“  America.  (Q.)  You  knew  Mr.  Devoy  was  a  Fenian  ?— (A.)  I  knew  that  he  had 
been  connected  with  the  old  physical  force  stiuggle  in  Ireland,  and  had  ufiered 
“  for  it.” 


Then,  my  Lord,  at  page  o569,  you  will  find  that  Mr.  Parnell  gave  more  detail  as  to 
his  knowledge  of  Mr.  Devoy.  He  had  known  he  had  been  in  prison  for  Fenianism 
and  that  he  was  a  man  of  advanced  revolutionary  i  ieas,  who  thought  Ireland  could  be 
only  be  benefited  by  physical  force  and  fighting  in  the  open  field.  Well  Mr  Devov 
was  the  first  person  who  met  Mr.  Parnell;  and  to  whom  does  he  appeal?  ’  Now,  says 
Mr  Parnell,  when  he  went  to  America,  the  only  persons  who  took  an  active  interest  at 
that  time  m  Irish  affairs  were  men  of  revolutionary  physical  force  ideas.  It  is 
page  3977,  the  same  page  I  quoted  from. 

I  his  is  Mr.  Parnell  s  answer  to  a  question  abou  Brcslin.  He  says  : _ 

“  I  cannot  say  I  thought  very  much  about  it  at  all.  I  believed  that  so  far  as 
M  any  active  interest  was  taken  at  the  tame  of  my  going  to  America  by  Irishmen 
in  the  Irish  question,  it  was  taken  by  the  men  of  revolutionary  physical  force 
ideas.  I  believe  that  that  party  was  limited  in  numbers.  I  believe  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Irish  people  in  America,  until  I  went  there,  did  not  take  anv 
interest  at  all  m  Irish  politics.”  J 

My  Lord,  I  think  Mr.  Davitt  has  expressed  views  that  are  somewhat  similar  as  to 
persons  who  took  an  interest  m  political  affairs.  But  such  being  the  case,  it  was  not 
unnatural,  perhaps,  Mr.  Parnell  should  find  himself,  as  he  did,  directed  by  a  committee 
tor  the  most  part  formed  of  men  belonging  to  the  extreme  physical  force  party,  and 
find  himself  associated  with  those  men.  1  J 

Now  my  Lord,  as  to  Mr  Parnell  seeing  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  Mr.  Parnell  says  that  ho 
did  not  see  Mr.  Patrick  Ford.  He  says  later  that  Patrick  Ford  at  that  time  was  a 
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^eat  friend  of  his,  but  I  do  not  gather  from  Mr.  Parnell,  taking  the  two  expressions 
too-ether  that  it  was  a  friendship  of  association.  It  was  probably  more  a  friendship 
of° ideas  and  political  thought;  but  whether  he  saw  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  or  not,  and  I 
take  it  from  his  statement  at  page  3886  that  he  did  not  see  him  :  he  says— “As 
“  regards  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  him.  Put 
what  happened?  That  being  met  by  Mr.  John  Devoy  he  sees  Mr  Augustine  Ford 
who,  I  believe,  is  a  nephew.  There  are  two  gentlemen,  one  Mr.  Austin  lord,  and 
one  Mr.  Augustine  Ford  ;  Mr.  Austin  Ford  is  the  nephew. 

(The  President.)  Austin,  I  thought,  was  the  short  for  Augustine. 

(Sir  H  James.)  No,  they  are  two  gentlemen,  my  Lord.  One  is  the  nephew,  and  the 
other  is  the  brother.  I  am  told  Mr.  Austin  Ford  is  the  brother.  It  seems  so  very 
immaterial  —  it  is  either  the  nephew  or  the  brother.  Mr.  Parnell  says  Mr.  Austin  Ford 
was  the  representative  of  the  “  New  York  Irish  World.”  It  seems  also  that  it  was 
stated  by  the  “Irish  World”  itself,  an  authority  upon  the  subject,  at  page  3373.  It 
appears  in  the  “  Irish  World”  of  23rd  December  1880,  and  is  reported  at  page  3373. 
It  is  o-iven  as  a  statement  of  an  individual  that  “  when  Messrs  Parnell  and  Dil  on 
“  landed  in  America,  their  next  step  was  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  Irish  Woild 
“  office  ”  Then  it  states  —  I  do  not  know  how  far  Mr.  Davitt  will  accept  the 
statement— Mr.  Davitt  was  the  child  of  the  “  Irish  World”  This  is  the  statement  :— 

“  He  went  on  to  say  that  when  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Dillon  landed  in  America 
“  their  next  step  was  to  cross  the  threshold  of  ,the  “  Irish  World  office,  and  that 
“  Mr.  Davitt  was  a  child  of  the  ‘  Irish  World.’  ” 


I  do  not  think  that  was  put  directly  to  Mr.  Parnell,  but  he  never,  m  his  examination 
in  chief,  has  denied  that  statement.  And  my  Lords,  taking  it  that  Mr.  Parnell  was 
in  communication  with  this  near  relative,  Austin  Ford,  that  he  went  to  the  Irish 
World  ”  office,  taking  it  that  at  this  time  according  to  the  view  I  have  presented,  that 
Mr  Parnell  regarded  Patrick  Ford  as  his  friend;  and  also,  that  when  he  was  leaving 
America  he  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  and  that  telegram,  which  your  Lordships 
will  recollect  was  telegraphed  to  him  amongst  others,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  a 
Convention,  which  is  mentioned  at  3897 .  I  think  we  may  take  it  that  there  was  at 
that  time  a  strong  agreement,  amounting,  certainly  to  co-operation  between  Patrick 
Ford  whose  views  we  have  hereafter  to  discuss,  and  Mr.  Parnell.  . 

Apparently,  before  leaving  Ireland,  Mr.  Parnell  had  wntter .  out  his  views ,  to  the 
“Chicago  Daily  News"  in  the  letter  dated  the  12th  December  1879,  which  is  set  out  at 
nao-e  4017  In  that  letter  Mr.  Parnell  announced  that  the  Nationalists  who  had  been 
regarded  as  Fenians,  Repealers,  and  Home  Rulers,  had  found  a  common  platform  and 
watchword  “  The  Land  for  the  People.”  Well,  my  Lords,  of  course  that  is  paving  the 
-way — by  these  terms  of  self  government— these  words  of  doubtful  use,  he  is  paving  the 
wav  for  action  with  the  Nationalists  ;  and  he  had  so  announced,  and  knew  too,  that 
the  persons  who  were  acting  at  that  time  were  persons  of  revolutionary  ideas,  who 

were  active  and  desiring  to  employ  physical  force.  .  .  ,.  , 

Now,  my  Lords,  we  see  with  whom  it  is  Mr.  Parnell  acts.  We  have  him  in i  direct 
communication  with  John  Devoy,  who  certainly  comes  under  the  words  the  Times 
has  employed,  namely,  that  of  “  ex-convict,”  and  Mr.  Augustine  Ford,  who  had  been, 
as  we  shall  see,  up  to  1877,  connected  with  the  Skirmishing  Fund 

Mv  Lord  I  am  sorry  at  the  confusion  which  has  occurred,  and  that  Augustin  and 
Austin  Ford  should  be  regarded  as  one  person,  and  should  lead  me  astray.  Austin 
Ford,  I  think,'  is  the  person  I  am  speaking  of.  If  it  is  Mr  Austin  Ford,  it  carries  one 
step  of  the  relationship  away.  I  think  he  is  the  person  who  m  1877  ceased  to  have 
connexion  with  the  Skirmishing  Fund;  I  am  so  informed.  Then  at  page  39/ /  we 
find  him  in  communication  with  Breslin.  Well,  it  has  been  put  to  him,  and  his  view 
is  that  he  does  not  recollect  him.  But  I  think  you  will  find  hereafter  proved  m  a 
document  to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer,  that  Mr.  Parnell  s  memory  on  that  point  very 
likely  does  not  carry  him  to  a  correct  conclusion.  And,  I  think,  Mr.  Parnell  is  no 
very  positive  about  it,  because  it  is  put  to  him  : 

*•  Did  you  know  him,  and  his  answer  is,  I  must  have  known  himAf  I  was 
“  introduced  to  him,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was. 


Then,  my  learned  friend  says  afterwards — 

“Now,  you  met  Breslin.  Did  you  see  J.  F.  Finnerty?  (A.)  At  Chicago, 
“  and  also  at  New  York.” 
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So  that  matter  seems  to  have  been  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  mind.  He  then  meets  Condon. 
At  page  3995,  you  will  find  his  evidence  about  it.  O’Meagher  Condon  was  one  of  the 
persons  convicted  at  Manchester  upon  the  charge  of  having  murdered'  Sergeant 
Brett : — 

“  O’Meagher  Condon  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  released  prisoners  in  connexion 
“  with  the  Brett  murder,  was  he  not?  (A.)  I  think  so.  (Q.)  Did  O’Meao-her 
44  Condon  arrange  for  your  meetings  at  Washington?  {A.)  Not  so  far  as  I 
“  know.  He  took  a  prominent  part  on  the  reception  committee,  and  he  may 
“  have  been  the  chairman.  ( Q .)  I  put  it  to  you.  At  Washington  was  not 
“  O’Meagher  Condon  chairman  of  your  reception  committee  here?  {A.)  It  is 
“  very  possible  he  was.  I  have  no  specific  recollection  of  the  fact.  (Q.)  Did 

“  O'Meagher  Condon  arrange  for  your  reception— I  think  it  was  at  Congress  you 

“  spoke  of  making  a  speech,  was  it  not?  (A.)  At  Congress,  yes:  °(Q.)  Did 
“  O’Meagher  Condon  arrange  for  your  introduction  to  the  American  Congress  ? 
“  (A.)  I  do  not  understand  that.  (Q.)  But  do  you  say  he  did  not?  (Ad)  The 

“  resolution  was  introduced  by  some  United  States  Congress  man,  and  it  was 

“  carried  by  a  majority.” 

Your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  told  Ives  that  his  tour  was  to  be 
arranged  by  an  American  committee.  Now  we  will  see  who  those  were.  Dr.  Carroll 
was  the  person  principally  in  charge,  and  of  whom,  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  action 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  to  say.  P.  3995 — 

“  Now  I  must  take  one  or  two  other  names,  if  you  please,  with  reference  to 
“  persons  who  did  personally  arrange  for  your  meetings  and  visits.  I  am  con- 
“  fining  myself  to  that.  Did  Dr.  William  Carroll  arrange  all  your  meeting  at 
“  Philadelphia  ?  (A.)  Dr.  William  Carroll  arranged  for  our  meetings  in  the  coal 

“  and  iron  districts.” 

That,  my  Lord,  of  course  is  an  important  district  in  Pensylvania  with  Philadelphia 
for  its  capital.  •  I  am  departing  from  Mr.  Parnell’s  own  admissions. 

I  have  now  to  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  evidence  that  is  given  at  page  2480 
by  the  witness  who  has  appeared  here  under  the  name  of  Le  Caron  or^  Beach, 
who  gives  an  account  of  those  who  managed  Mr.  Parnell’s  meetings,  and  the  persons 
with  whom  he  associated.  And,  my  Lord,  as  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  mentioned 
the  name  of  Le  Caron,  I  ask  you  to  let  me  pause  in  my  narrative  to  say  a  few  words 
in  relation  to  that  witness’s  position  here.  It  is  justice,  I  think,  to  that  witness  that  I 
should  deal,  not,  perhaps  with  his  interests,  still  less  ought  I  to  say  his  fate,  but  it  is 
due  to  that  man  after  what  has  occurred,  that  something  should  be  said  of  him,  and  I 
say  it  openly  on  his  behalf.  My  Lords,  who  is  this  man  on  whose  evidence  much 
depends  in  this  case,  on  whom  I  have  to  ask  you  to  rely,  whose  word  I  ask  you  to 
accept.  As  far  as  I  know  that  man’s  character  apart  from  anything  that  took  place 
in  America,  in  connexion  with  his  conduct  towards  the  Clan-na-Gael  is  unimpeached 
He  has  given  an  account  of  his  life  from  its  earliest  hours.  He  told  you  who  he  was^ 
and  what  had  been  his  life.  Mr.  Davitt  used  some  language  which  I  think,  only  by 
those  who  did  not  follow  Mr.  Davitt  closely,  would  appear  to  impute  that  that  man 
had  been  drummed  out  of  his  regiment.  But  I  heard  Mr,  Davitt,  and  I  do  not  think 
tor  one  moment  that  he  intended  to  suggest  that.  It  was  a  figurative  expression  in 
sayirg  he  was  in  the  same  position  as  a  man  who  had  been  drummed  out  of  his 
regiment. 

But  I  know  those  words  have  been  misunderstood;  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Davitt  will 
allow  it  to  be  said  in  his  presence,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  convey  any  such  impression 
That  young  man,  when  a  very  young  man,  left  his  home  in  the  country,  and  went  to 
France.  In  1861,  when  still  young,  he  reached  America,  and  joined  in  the  American 
war— the  war  between  the  North  and  South— he  obtained  distinction  while  servinc  i„ 
the  army,  attaining  the  rank  of  major.  He  learned  shortly  after  the  war  came  to  an 
end,  by  communication  with  the  officials,  of  the  intended  attack  upon  Canada  It  was 
a  treasonable  attack  upon  an  outlying  portion  of  the  Queen’s  dominions.  It  was  an 
attack  against  men,  Canadians,  who  would  have  to  bear  it,  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
them*,  rule,  if  mis-rule  there  had  been,  according  to  the  opinion  of  any  one  in  Ireland. 
And  Le  Caron,  who  was  true  to  his  allegiance  to  this  country,  naturally  communicated 
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what  he  learnt  to  his  father.  The  representative  of  the  borough  where  hist  r  a 

™  told  of  thia,  and  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  place  the  information  in  tho  hands  of 
the  Government  And  m  consequence  of  that,  with  the  sanction  of  the  representatives 
of  the  English  Government,  Le  Caron  was  asked  to  obtain  information^!*  5 
treasonable  practices  would  be  commenced,  in  order  that  they  might  be  counteracted 
am  defeated.  And  so,  my  Lord,  that  man,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Government 
placed  himself  m  communication  still  further  with  those  who  were  tratornnste 
in  Amenca,  and  from  that  time,  certainly  the  year  1867,  down  to  the  period  when  hi 

of  h^L"aKar  “  WltneSS  b0X’  *“  iad  b3en  plarinS  a  part  “  interests 

14  j  ,true  that  Ik:  from  tilne  to  time  impugn  the  oath,  the  promissorv 

oath  that  bound  him,  it  may  be  said,  in  contract  to  those  who  were  thus  Dlottino— 
plotting  as  I  shall  have  to  show  you,  not  only  the  open  and  more  hostile  wA  .  ^  e 
te  field,  but  plotting  the  assassination,  plotting  the  destruction  of  life  and  property 
of  thousands  of  people.  And  for  20  years  that  man  held  his  life  (as  the  term  kiln 

te  °™  ,tand-  He  n?™r  ““id  inve  had  one  moment  of  security— he  never  cou  d 
have  had  one  moment  of  certain  repose,  either  in  his  active  or  in  his  home  life 
One  letter  misdirected,  one  person  unfaithful  to  their  trust  in  the  post  office  an 
accident  any  hour  occurring,  and  that  man's  death  in  the  moment  w™  as  certain 
as  a  person  s  death  must  be  in  the  ultimate  result  of  life.  My  Lord  attacks  have 
been  made  upon  lnm-attacks  made  upon  him  first  by  those  who  personally  have 
appeared  m  tins  case.  I  presume  that  the  attack  must  be  based  upon  this  that 
be  took  a  promissory  oatb  of  secrecy.  My  Lord  I  nA  on  u-ui  u  i  S 

that  complaint  is  made  ?  Is  it  made  on  behalf  of  the’  men  who  were  thus  plotting 
these  assassinations,  who  had  not  the  courage  to  disclose  themselves,  and  who  required 
t  c  secrecy  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  punishment  that,  of  course,  would  follow  • 
these  men,  who  as  enemies  .of  the  human  race,  and  as  the  lowest  and  most  degraded 
uman  beings  that  can  exist,  were  planning  and  plotting  the  destruction  of  human  life 
i  y  i  ynamite,  are  these  the  men  on  whose  behalf  an  appeal  is  to  be  made,  that  honour 
has  not  been  maintained  between  them,  and  the  man  who  took  the  oath  of  secrecy  *1 
urposeiy  retrain  from  discussing  the  question  how  far  a  promissory  oath  can  ever  be 
noken.  I  must  leave  that.  I  must  leave  every  one  to  settle  his  own  view  They  are 
al  d^sLons,  and  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  this  upon  its  highest  level  I  must 
leave  that  to  be  determined  by  men  who  think  that  evil  sometimes  must  be  done  or 
may  be  done,  in  order  that  good  may  come.  1  must  leave  that  equally  to  be  ueter- 
mmed  by  those  who,  within  their  consciences,  boast  that  they  can  one  day  take  an  oath 

tli  gTJ6  !6’trUe  i°  the  Iri8h  RePublican  Brotherhooch  and  endeavour  to  secure 
realms!^  ^  ^  ^  ^  °ath  t0  be  trU6  in  alleSiance  to  the  Sovereign  of  these 

v  are  grave  questions  which  may,  undoubtedly,  affect  men,  but  I  leave  them  to 

be  settled  by  the  moralist,  the  theologian,  and  the  casuist.  They' are  not  fit W 
discussions  before  his  tribunal,  or  in  this  inquiry.  But,  my  Lord  teere  are  somf 
pressing  questions  that  are  iittmg  considerations,  affecting  the  conduct  of  this  man 
What  has  this  man  been  ?  He  has  been  simply  a  detective  on  the  part  !f  hTs  countev- 
on  the  part  of  innocent  and  unprotected  subjects  of  this  country— unprotected 
a  amst  the  machinations  of  these  assassins.  If  a  detective  assists  in  detecting  crime 
which  has  occurred,  so  that  the  criminals  shall  be  brought  to  justice,  the  commu!it! 
applaud  lam,  and  some  of  your  Lordships  may  have  had  the  duty  of  calling  that  man 
before  you,  and  bestowing  upon  him  praise,  and  offering  him  reward  What  is  that 
bu  simply  giving  praise  to  the  exertions  of  a  man  wno,  after  a  crane  has  been 

TOtu^m^e^hfm^Butt0  CF!miual’  an(?  for  R  is  80  .commended,  and  has  such  a 
l  •  i  Un’  .u^  bere  1S  a  naan  who,  with  the  risk,  probably  that  no  hums* 

•  >emg  has  ever  been  subjected  to  before,  played  the  part  of  detecting  crime  before  it 
occurred,  not  only  playing  the  part  of  aiding  in  bringing  criminals  to  justice  but  in  ’ 

hoTwhTh  6  C0D?i?UenCeS  °f  the  Pl0ttin^  crime, ^and  thus of 
bean  «iroplj  preventing  committing  crime  thoSe  te  “  thus 
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My  Lord,  there  is  one  passage  in  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  speech 
which  I  cannot  help  making  reference  to  for  one  moment.  To  suppose  that  my  learned 
friend  CQuld  have  exactly  meant  what  he  said.  I  am  sure  is  impossible ;  or,  if  he  did, 
I  am  sure  he  had  not  the  facts  of  this  case  in  his  mind.  As  I  said  in  the  commence¬ 
ment,  my  Lords,  of  these  observations  to  you,  I  have  not  come  here  to  measure  swords 
with  my  learned  friend,  or  to  carp  and  cavil  at  his  speech,  but  there  was  a  portion  of 
it  caught  my  ear  at  the  time,  and  which  I  deeply  regretted  to  hear  my  learned  friend 
utter ;  my  Lord,  that  speeeh  must  be  referred  to,  and  that  speech  must  be  answered. 
It  is  against  those  words  that  I  seek  to  make  a  protest,  a  protest,  I  believe,  that  will 
meet  with  sympathy  from  every  person  who  desires  to  see  crime  detected  and  crime 
punished.  My  Lord,  what  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  said  on  this  occasion  was _ 

“  Here  was  a  man  about  whose  odious  profession  I  will  not  waste  breath  in 
talking.  The  state  of  society  has  something  faulty  in  it  when  the  employment 
of  such  men  can  be  excused,  can  be  defended,  and  can  be  necessary.  I  will  not 
waste  breath  in  talking  of  that.  His  life  is  a  living  lie.  He  is  worming  him¬ 
self  into  the  confidence  of  men  (presumably  honest,  however  mistaken  in  their 
views)  only  to  turn  it  into  money,  and  betray  it.  But  he  says  it  was  important ; 

“  most  obviously  it  was  important.” 

My  Lord,  in  the  same,  way  on  the  next  page,  my  learned  friend,  to  some  extent, 
referred  to  this  man,  but  it  is  enough.  He  says,  “  The  state  of  society  must  be  wrono- 
that  excuses ;  excuses  the  employment  of  such  men.”  I  ask  who  employed  Le 
Caron.  He  has  been  employed  since  the  year  1867.  As  I  said  to  your  Lordships, 
20  years  have  run  since  he  has  been  engaged  in  these  transactions  ;  and  he  is  the  one 
who  told  the  result  of  what  he  heard,  and  what  he  knew  by  way  of  warning  to  the 
representatives  of  the  English  Government.  If  he  has  been  paid,  he  has  been  paid  by 
money  that  was  paid  with  the  acquiescence,  if  not  by  the  very  hand  of  English  states¬ 
men  during  the  20  years  he  has  been  so  engaged  among  them,  many  of  the  highest  and 
most  honoured  men,  who,  ac'ing  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  received  from  him  the 
result  of  his  acts  in  America.  Are  all  those  the  men  whom  my  learned  friend  attacks? 
And  in  attacking  Le  Caron  as  he  did  in  the  witness  box,  who  is  he  attacking  ?  Is  he  attacking 
those  eminent  English  statesmen,  some  of  them  the  associates  of  my  learned  friend  ? 
Is  he  attacking  them  too,  for  it  was  with  their  acquiescence  he  was  employed  and  paid  ? 
Is  he  attacking  the  men  who  were  seeking  to  save  the  lives  of  human  beings  ?  I 
wonder  what  would  be  said  of  any  statesman,  or  of  any  human  being,  who,  if  they  had 
been. told,  here  you  can  obtain  information  that  shall  put  you  upon  the  steps  of  the 
criminal  that  shall  tell  you  when  the  raid  which  is  to  be  made  in  Canada,  when 
the  public  buildings  of  London  are  to  be  destroyed,  and  when  human  beings  are  to  be 
blown  up,  when  the  destruction  of  Parliament,  as  it  sits,  is  to  be  attempted— here  is  a 
man  who  will  give  you  information  as  to  all  this,. I  wonder  what  would  be  said  of  the 
minister  of  State  who  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  reality  of  these  suspicions,  and  had 
said  we  will  hear  none  of  these,  we  will  obtain  no  such  information, we  will  let  men  o-0  to 
their  doom  and  their  death,  we  will  let  destruction  come,  because  honour  must  be°kept 
with  these  gentlemen,  and  we  will  not  allow  this  detection  to  take  place.  1 

My  Lords,  these  men  would  have  been  almost,  if  not  accomplices,  participators  in 
crime  ;  yet  it  is  while  they  deem  it  right  to  take  this  course,  the  man  who  has  run  all 
this  risk,  and  produced  all  these  results,  is  attacked  in  the  language  of  my  learned 
friend,  and  is  held  up  to  contempt  and  to  scorn  by  a  man  who,  whilst  far  from  beino- 
the  advocate  of  these  persons,  yet  is  complaining  on  their  behalf,  and  speaking  of  Lie 
Caron  m  the  language  I  have  referred  to. 

My  Lords,  what  did  my  learned  friend  mean  ?  After  reading  the  document  directly 
approving  these  methods  of  assassination  designed  by  these  men,  against  whom  Le 
Caron  now  has  given  evidence,  and  has  proved  their  intention  to  commit  crime,  as  I 
will  demonstrate  to  you,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  leading  advocate,  perhaps,  of  the 
English  bar,  saying  they  are  presumably  honest.  My  Lords,  that  could  not  have 
been,  as  I  say,  with  knowledge  in  my  friend’s  mind— if  that  be  the  view  of  mv 
learned  friend— that  the  men  who  were  thus  plotting  assassination  are  to  be  presumed 
to  be  honest,  all  I  can  say  is,  whilst  I  can  speak  only  for  myself  at  least,  there  shall  be 
a  voice  raised  m  protest  against  such  a  construction  going  forth,  as  probably  these 
words  have  gone  forth,  to  almost  the  civilised  world,  and  I  will  undertake  to  say  that 
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these  words  of  my  friend’s,  spoken  without  sufficient  consideration  of  his  facts  cannot 
and  no  not,  represent  the  views  of  a  high-minded  English  gentlemen.  ’ 

My  Lords  having  thus  digressed  for  a  moment  on  behalf  of  Le  Caron— I 'felt  it  as 
I  said,  due  that  I  should  do  so— I  now  propose  to  prove  to  your  Lordships  the  truth  nf 
what  Le  Caron  has  said  and  I  do  undertake  to  say  that  I  Lll 

corroboration  after  corroboration  of  Le  Caron’s  statement  in  these  genera]  observations 
to  mike  *  t0  ^  re  lanCe  you  may  place  uPon  him)  wiich  1  tope  you  will  allow  me 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  understand  that  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  wo, 
asking  you  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Le  Caron’s  evidence  was  one  long  taW 
falsehood.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  suggest  that  one  of  those  documents  had  been 
concocted,  or  were  forgeries.  Mr.  Davitt  did  say  he  did  not  admit  them  to  bo  true  • 
but  those  are  the  only  words  I  think,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  inquiry  that  have 
been  placed  before  your  Lordship  suggest.ng-taking  it  as  a  whole-that  Le  Caron’s 
statement  is  to  be  impeached  as  the  testimony  of  a  person  not  telling  the  truth 

wi of Mr* Up 6'  “u  tbnre  hT  been  Parti(tular  suggestions,  such  as  the  interview 

with  Mr.  Parnell,  that  Le  Caron  has  not  placed  before  your  Lordships  the  exact  state 

of  cncumstances  ;  but  as  to  his  intention  in  the  main  to  be  truthful  or  untruthful  T 
have  not  heard  remarks  made  that  will  at  all  deteriorate  from  the  weight  of  his 
evidence.  My  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  claimed  him  as  a  witness  for 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  most  important  witness  in  this  case.  He  gave  him  the  desio-ua 
tion  of  a  “  DiMus  ex  maehina."  What  does  that  mean  ?  if  means  that  hX 
ought  to  have  weight  attached  to  his  testimony.  My  Lords,  Mr.  Davitt  did  not  cross 
examine  him ;  and  now  remembering  that  by  the  production  of  this  document  Le  Caron 
as  introduced  before  your  Lordship  the  names  of  persons  so  numerous  that  I  have  not 
devoted  time  to  count  them,  but  who  may  certainly  be  classed  to  the  extent  of  scores 
and  scores  of  persons  as  taking  part  in  proceedings  of  vast  importance,  some  of  which 
will  afiect  the  character  of  those  actors  during  every  hour  of  their  lives  vet  with  all 
the  resources  at  command  of  those  who  have  appeared  here,  and  all  the  power  of  nro 
duemg  witnesses  by  presenting  them  here,  or  examining  them  by  commission  in 
America,  and  remembering  although  seven  or  eight  months  have  elapsed  since  Le 
Caron  has  given  his- evidence— not  one  human  being  has  either  appeared  before  your 
Lordships  or  offered  to  be  examined  at  his  own  home  to  state  that  one  word  that  Le 
Caron  lias  said  of  him  is  not  correct.  Of  course,  my  Lords,  I  except  from  that  state¬ 
ment  the  contradiction,  so  far  as  it  goes,  which  I  shall  show  your  Lordships  is  of  a 
very  limited  character  as  to  the  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell.  There  was  some  slierht 
difference  m  Mr.  0‘Kelly’s  view  of  what  took  place  from  Le  Caron’s  With  thorn 
exceptions,  whilst  there  are  very  many  scores  of  persons  who  could  say  all  this 
is  incorrect  that  Le  Caron  has  stated  in  respect  of  me,  or  in  respect  to 
my  colleagues  and  associates,  not  one  person  has  ever  ventured,  as  far  as 
I  know,  anywhere  to  say  that  his  statement  was  untrue,  and  no  one  has  come  forward 
m  evidence  so  to  state.  Prom  the  position  he  has  occupied,  from  the  nature  of  his 
testimony,  from  the  amount  of  refutation,  and  hereafter  the  corroboration  of  his  testi¬ 
mony,  which  i  shall  show  you  exists,  I  would  ask  your  Lordships  to  come  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  what  this  witness,  Le  Caron,  has  said  is  true. 

Now,  my  Lords  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  to  return  to  his  evideuce  which  he 
gives  m  respect  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  movements.  You  will  find  his  evidence  at  pa«-e  2480. 
He  says  in  his  examination  in  chief  that,  during  the  eastern  and  western  tours  the 
arrangements  wero  m  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  he  gives  some  Is  names 
Alexander  feullivan,  which  is  correct;  Fmnerty,  which  is  also  correct;  John  Devov  who 
was  the  trustee  of  the  skirmishing  fund ;  Breslin,  also  the  trustee  of  the  skirmishing- 
fund— all  of  them  have  been,  by  Mr.  Parnell  at  least,  I  say,  regarded  and  admitted  bv 
him  as  having  taken  part  m  the  arrangements.  He  also  gave  other  names,  not  so  well 
known  to  us  m  this  inquiry,  not  so  conclusively  proved  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
extreme  action,  but  according  to  Le. Caron  they  were  men  also  of  extreme  views.  And 
my  .Lords,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  those  names  so  mentioned  bv  him  were  of 
persons  who.  were  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  ^ 

(The  I  resident.}  Of  the  United  Brotherhood. 

( Sir  H.  James  )  My  Lords,  at  page  2480,  and  question  4.3,448,  he  is  asked  “  Are 

those  all  of  them  members  of  the  U.B.  ?  ”  which  of  couke  is  synonimo™ 
with  the  Clan-na-Gael— “  (A.)  Every  one.”  numinous 
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Now,  my  Lords,  I  wish  of  course  at  once  to  say  that  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell’s  effective  cross-examination  modified  that  evidence,  and  the  witness  confined 
the  statement  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  full  tour  to  certain  towns  on  the  western 
tour,  and  then  it  was  modified  to  specific  instances  given  on  that  tour,  for  this  reason, 
that  he  became  personally  acquainted  with  the  events  of  such  visits,  and  it  would  be, 
I  presume,  likely  enough  that  he  had  gathered  from  hear-say,  which  of  course  would 
not  affect  your  Lordships,  as  to  the  other  places,  and  so  he  had  spoken  in  chief ;  but 
when  pressed  as  to  his  personal  knowledge,  your  Lordships  see  he  limits  it,  and  that 
limitation  you  will  find  at  question  45,449,  and  the  following  answers.  Perhaps  your 
Lordships  will  tell  me  when  you  wish  me  to  read  anything. 

( The  President.)  You  did  not  give  me  the  page. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  beg  your  Lordship’s  pardon.  45,467  is  the  question.  I  will  give 
your  Lordship  the  page  in  a  moment. 

( The  President.)  Now  I  have  it — 2682. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  2682.  “  All  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.”  Will  your  Lordships 

note  that  Mr.  Parnell  admits  at  page  3978  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  is  synonimous  with 
the  Fenians  or  United  Brotherhood  of  America. 

My  Lords,  at  page  3978,  Mr.  Parnell  is  asked,  at  question  59,528,  this : — 

“  Are  you  drawing  a  distinction  between  “ 4  Fenian  ’  and  4  Clan-na-Gael  ’  ?— 
44  (A.)  No,  I  understand  that  when  you  are  speaking  of  the  American  branch 
44  of  the  question,  when  you  say  ‘Fenian’  you  mean  4  Clan-na-Gael.’  And 
44  Mr.  Parnell  said,  4 1  do  not  desire  to  shuffle  with  you.’  ” 

Then,  my  Lords,  at  page  3979,  he  says  he  had  not  heard  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  the 
first  instance,  and  in  answer  to  question  59,558,  he  says : — - 

I  heard  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  for  the  first  time  when  X  was  in  America, 
44  towards  the  end  of  my  tour.  (Q.)  What  did  you  hear  of  it  as  ?— (A.)  I  heard 
44  of  it  as  the  secret  society  corresponding  to  the  I.R.B.  of  Ireland,  and  that 
44  it  was  a  mischievous  body.  I  heard  of  it  from  an  opponent  of  the 
44  Clan-na-Gael.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  he  is  asked  at  question  59,560 

44  Now,  I  must  must  ask  you  this,  had  there  not  appeared  in  the  4  Freeman  5 
44  of  the  17th  of  October  1879 - ” 

I  would  delay  that  for  a  moment,  that  is  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  Your  Lordship 
sees  that  Mr.  Parnell  speaks  of  it  as  a  mischievous  body  ;  but,  my  Lords,  I  gather 
from  Mr.  Davitt’s  speech  that  he  does  not  regard  these  people  as  being  of  the 
character  that  Mr.  Parnell  wishes  to  describe  them.  Mr.  Davitt  describes  them,  and 
I  will  give  your  Lordships  the  reference  in  a  moment,  as  persons  of  the  very  greatest 
respectability,  and  describes  them  in  the  same  way  as  he  describes  the  members.of 
the  Land  League,  as  being  persons  occupying  high  social  positions,  and  persons  who 
would  be  likely  to  act  discreetly  and  legally.  My  Lords,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
give  you  the  reference  in  one  moment,  it  has  passed  away  from  my  note.  ’  Your 
Lordships  will  recollect,  too,  I  have  read  out  to  you  the  names  of  three  of  these  persons 
who  were  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  I  shall  have  to  deal  with  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  hereafter,  but  I  have  shown  that  the  Skirmishing  Fund  was  not  a 
secret  organisation  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  On  the  1st  November  1879  a  letter 
appeared  in  the  44  Freeman’s  Journal.”  Perhaps,  before  reading  that  your  Lordships 
will  allow  me  to  give  you  now  the  reference  which  had  passed  from  my  note  of 
Mr.  Davitt’s  view  of  the  composition  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  It  is  at  page  5599 
Question  86,766  : —  & 

44  What  do  you  say  as  regards  the  people  connected  with  it? — (A.)  I  have 
“  already  said,  I  think,  that  when  I  was  intimate  with  it  in  1880 _ ” 

Which  was  the  same  year  as  Mr.  Parnell’s  visit. 

It  embraced  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  Irish  race  in  America;  judges, 
professional  men,  merchants,  men  of  the  highest  respectability,  men  of  civic  and 
44  other  Government  position,  men  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  an 
44  organisation  if  it  countenanced  crime  or  assassination  in  any  way.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  by  way  of  contrast,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  very  material,  at 
page  5591  Mr.  Davitt  described  those  who  belonged  to  the  Land  League,  and  he  says 
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it  was  composed  of  professional  men,  judges,  merchants,  and  men  of  the  highest 
respectability. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  was  saying  that  on  the  1st  November  1879,  there  appeared  in  the 
“  Freeman’s  Journal”  a  letter  from  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fuud.  You  will 
find  that  at  page  3980.  It  is  specificially  called  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  attention  on  this 
page,  at  Question  59,560. 

“  Now  I  must  ask  you  this,  had  there  not  appeared  in  the  “  Freeman”  of  the 
“  17th  of  October  1879,  that  is  to  say,  a  few  days  after  the  formation  of  the  Land 
“  League,  and  immediately  preceding  your  visit  to  America,  a  manifesto  signed 
“  by  those  very  people  whom  I  have  been  asking  you  about,  William  Carroll, 
“  Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  J.  J.  Breslin,  Thomas  F.  Burke,  James  Reynolds,  and 
“  John  Devoy  ? — (A.)  I  think  it  is  very  possible.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  the  letter  is  put  to  Mr.  Parnell,  it  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Irish 
people  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  copied  into  the  “Freeman’s  Journal”  of.  the 
1st  November  1879,  and  it  is  signed,  my  Lords,  by  these  men  who  were  trustees  of 
the  Skirmishing  Fund,  Carroll,  Luby,  Breslin,  Reynolds,  Devoy,  and  Augustine  Ford, 
the  secretary.  I  think  it  right,  as  I  have  read  it,  to  say  that  Mr.  Parnell  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  the  document  himself.  It  is  put  to  him,  and  he  says  he  has  never  seen 
the  document  before. 

Now,  my  Lords,  this  has  been  published  to  the  public.  It  seems  as  we  read  the 
letter  that  it  was  taken  as  accepted  that  the  National  Fund  and  the  Skirmishing  Fund1 
were  the  same.  It.  was  proved  over  and  over  again  in  the  case  it  was  first  called  the 
Skirmishing  Fund,  and  afterwards,  for  reasons  of  prudence,  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  National  Fund.  The  letter  says — 

“  Fellow  countrymen,  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  Ireland  calls  for 
“  prompt  and  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  Nationalists  in  this  country.  It 
“  is  no  time  for  idle  talk  but  for  serious  preparation  for  the  stern  work  that  is 
“  before  us.  The  national  movement  is  fast  approaching  a  crisis  when  its  mem- 
“  bers  must  be  prepared  to  make  larger  sacrifices  and  work  with  redoubled  zeal,  so 
“  that  the  hour  of  trial  may  not  find  them  unprepared.  In  view  of  the  change  in 
“  the  situation,  it  has  been  decided,  with  the  concurrence  of  several  trusted  friends 
“  in  the  National  party,  to  enlarge  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  National  Fund,  and 
“  to  appeal  once  more  to  the  Irish  people  here  for  their  support.  The  National 
“  Fund  was  started  with  a  view  of  providing  the  means  to  strike  a  telling  blow 
“  against  England  whenever  an  opportunity  should  present  itself.  It  object  was 
«  at  first  distinct  from  the  general  movement  for  Irish  independence,  and  not 
“  influenced  by  any  particular  crisis  in  Ireland  calling  for  immediate  action.  Its 
“  originators  never  calculated  that  it  should  perform  more  than  a  small  portion  of 
“  the  work  of  driving  the  foreigner  from  the  soil  of  Ireland.  It  was  intended  in 
“  short  to  hasten,  if  possible,  the  advent  of  Ireland’s  opportunity  by  inflicting 
“  injury  on  England  at  vital  points  and  at  critical  moments,  while  showing  the 
“  Irish  people  the  immense  power  lying  unappreciated  in  their  hands  for  the 
“  destruction  of  that  empire  which  has  robbed  them  of  land  and  liberty,  and 
“  driven  them  homeless  over  the  earth.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  the  letter  which  is  before  you  proceeds  at  length  to  state  certain 
facts,  and  this  is  a  material  part  which  I  wish  to  read : — 

“  It  was  seen  also  that  the  commencement  of  such  work  would  force  on  a 
“  crisis  in  Irish  national  affairs  and  that  the  National  party  would  be  compelled  by 
“  the  circumstances  thus  created  to  take  action  for  which  they  were  not  prepared. 
“  After  earnest  consultation  with  the  trusted  men  of  the  National  party,  it  was 
“  decided  that  preparatory  steps  only  should  be  taken,  and  that  all  action  like  to 
“  precipitate  a  crisis  in  Ireland  should  be  postponed  to  a  more  fitting  opportunity. 
“  It  is  only  by  the  closest  union  and  the  most  complete  concert  of  action  that  the 
“  Irish  people  can  hope  to  succeed  in  overthrowing  English  domination,  and  all 
“  the  branches  of  the  Irish  National  party  must  act  as  the  divisions  of  an  army 
“  animated  by  a  common  purpose,  and  guided  by  an  authority  whom  all  must 
“  recognise  toward  the  point  where  the  enemy  is  to  be  met.” 
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Then,  towards  the  conclusion,  my  Lords — 

“  We  do  not  wish  to  provoke  a  hopeless  resistance,  but  wholesale  evictions 
“  at  the  bayonet’s  point  are  sure  to  end  in  bloodshed,  and  many  will  prefer  to  die 
“  like  men  defending  their  homes  from  the  foreign  robbers  than  to  live  paupers 
“  in  the  workhouse,  or  starve  by  the  roadside.  The  action  evidently  contemplated 
“  by  the  English  Government  may  provoke  such  a  conflict  between  the  people 
and  the  foreign  soldiery  as  will  precipitate  a  general  movement.  This  is  a 
“  danger  which  must  be  foreseen  and  provided  for. 

“  In  the  event  of  such  a  conflict  the  funds  at  our  disposal — ” 

These  are  the  trustees  who  write — 

“  shall  be  used  to  enable  the  people  to  stand  by  their  homes,  to  strike  down  the 
“  robber-rule  of  the  landlord,  and  to  inflict  speedy  punishment  for  acts  of  cruelty 
“  and  murder.  We  know  the  consequence  of  the  steps  it  may  be  necessary  to 
“  take,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  responsibility.  Will  you  share  the 
“  responsibility  with  us,  and  enable  us  to  take  really  effective  measures,  sustaining 
“  the  fund  ?  ” 

Of  course,  this  was  published  on  the  1st  November  in  the  “  Freeman,”  the  news¬ 
paper  having  a  very,  very  great  circulation — published  fox'  the  purpose  of  being  read, 
and,  I  presume,  was  read.  I  can  only  take  Mr.  Parnell’s  evidence  when  he  says  he  did 
not  see  it ;  but  it  certainly  must  have  been  circulated  amongst  those  who  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Land  League  at  the  time. 

One  word  about  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  Its  objects  were  so  known  that  no  one,  I 
presume,  would  have  thought  of  communication  with  such  a  body,  whatever  they  may 
have  done  with  the  Clan-na-Gael,  at  that  time.  But  your  Lordships  will  recollect  that 
from  this  fund,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  a  sum  of  money  was  sent  by  John  Devoy. 
I  think  on  Friday  I  stated  the  sum  of  money  I  am  referring  to — the  408Z.  which  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Patrick  Ford.  It  was  sent  absolutely  physically  by  Devoy  ;  but  a  letter 
accompanied  that  sum,  or  was  written  contemporaneously  with  the  sending  of  it,  by 
Patrick  Ford,  saying  that  the  fund,  when  it  came  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  hands,  came  from  the 
Skirmishing  Fund.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  when  Mr.  Parnell  heard  of  it 
he  objected  to  it,  and  wished  to  make  the  advance  out  of  the  Land  League  funds  to 
repay  that  amount.  The  exact  time  when  that  objection  was  made  I  cannot  fix ;  it 
was  made  after  the  formation  of  the  Land  League,  and  was  made,  I  think,  before 
Mr.  Davitt’s  tour  in  America,  in  1880.  I  presume  Mr.  Parnell  was  objecting  because 
it  came  from  that  source. 

{Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  1  am  sorry  to  interrupt  Sir  H.  James,  my  Lords,  because  he  has 
been  very  kind  to  me ;  but  I  think  your  Lordships  will  find  it  is  proved  in  my  evidence, 
and  repeated  in  my  speech,  that  this  transaction  occurred  in  August  1879,  two  months 
before  this  thing  appeared. 

[Sir  H.  James.)  Certainly.  This  is  the  repayment.  No  doubt;  we  quite  agree. 
Mr.  Davitt  was  anxious  to  have  arrangements  made  for  a  lecturing  tour,  and  he  wished 
to  obtain  that  money.  Instead  of  making  the  arrangement,  the  trustees  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  in  August  1879  advanced  the  sum  which  has  been  at  different 
times  called  308Z.  and  408Z.  That  was  repaid  by  Mr.  Davitt  out  of  his  own  personal 
resources  afterwards ;  but  I  am  right  in  saying  that  at  some  time  Mr.  Davitt  found 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon  also  objected  to  that  money,  it  having  come  from  the 
Skirmishing  Fund. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  They  learned  about  it  for  the  first  time. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Davitt’s  view  that  it  was  not  an  application 
in  combination  with  Mr.  Parnell.  It  was  from  the  resources  of  Mr.  Davitt,  who  then 
had  not  got  the  Land  League  founded,  and  probably  at  this  time  scarcely  had  got 
Mr.  Parnell  s  acquiescence.  He  wanted  it  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  move¬ 
ment,  as  I  read  on  Friday,  and  he  made  application  for  assistance,  and  when  it  was 
obtained  from  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  and  after  it  had  been  obtained,  Mr.  Parnell  and 
Mr.  Dillon  knew  of  it  and  objected. 

There  is  one  point  in  relation  to  this  sum,  and  the  action  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund, 
which  I  had  better  conclude  your  Lordships  wdl  find  in  a  reference  I  will  give  in  one 
moment,  that  this  sum  of  money  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  Skirmishing 
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Fund.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Davitt  in  his  speech  with  approval.  That  is  one  of 
the  documents  produced  by  Le  Caron,  and  Mr.  Davitt  appropriates  the  proof  given  by 
Le  Caron  as  being  confirmatory  of  his  view.  This  is  an  audit  that  takes  place  in  the 
year  1881.  You  will  find  that  which  I  am  referring  to  at  pages  2548-9.  I  think 
the  time  of  the  audit  is  in  August  1881.  It  is  at  the  Chicago  Convention  this 
evidence  is  given.  There  is  a  report  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  referred  to. 

“  Were  you  present  ?  ” 

Le  Caron  is  asked, 

“  When  the  report  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  was  presented  ? — (A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  Did  you  take  the  figures  down? — ( A .)  Those  are  the  figures.  (Q.)  Did 
“  you  take  them  down  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Are  those  the  figures? — ( A .)  Yes,  taken 
“  at  that  time.  ( Q .)  Perhaps  I  might  read  them,  and  you  can  check  them,  if  you 
“  please.  Find  the  figures  if  you  please.” 

Then  the  two  sides  of  the  account  are  given.  Amongst  the  expenditure  we  find  the 
item  “  Land  League  trial,  Davitt  $1,532.”  It  is  at  question  44,012. 

(The  President.)  What  does  “  Land  League  trial,  Davitt,”  refer  to? 

(Sir  E.  Janies.)  That  refers  to  this  advance.  This  amount  has  been  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  408L 

(The  President.)  I  was  asking  you,  in  passing,  what  that  item  of  “  Land  League  trial 
(Davitt)  ”  means  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  This  amount  which  has  been  advanced. 

(The  President.)  What  trial  is  it  referring  to  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  The  experiment  of  the  Land  League. 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  I  explained  in  my  speech  it  might  possibly  refer  to  my 
prosecution  in  Sligo  in  1879. 

(The  President.)  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  That  was  never  repaid  ? 

(The  President.)  Is  that  a  part  of  what  was  repaid  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Davitt  has  been  speaking 
of  this  sum,  as  we  have  spoken  of  it,  as  308Z.  That,  allowing  for  exchange,  is  306?.  2s. 
Now,  I  will  read  what  Mr.  Davitt  says  about  it.  I  really  thought  there  was  no  question 
whatever  about  the  amount.  This  is  what  Mr.  Davitt  said  in  his  speech,  at  page  6336, 
dealing  with  this  very  sum  of  money  that  we  have  been  dealing  with  : — 

“  Now,  my  Lords,  with  reference  to  this  matter,  the  mention  in  some  ‘  U.B.’ 
“  circular  produced  by  the  spy  Beach,  of  a  money  item  in  connexion  with  my 
“  name,  has  reference  to  the  remittance  from  Ford  and  Devoy,  already  explained.” 

I  read  this  because  we  put  the  hypothetical  view,  that  “  the  trial  ”  meant  the 
experiment.  After  this  statement  of  Mr.  Davitt,  to  which  I  listened,  I  really  thought 
we  were  reaching  common  ground.  This  is  page  6336  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  speech : — 

“  Now,  my  Lords,  with  reference  to  this  matter  ” 
which  is  the  matter  we  have  in  hand 

“  the  mention  in  some  ‘  TJ.B.’  circular  produced  by  the  spy  Beach,  of  a  money 
“  item  in  connexion  with  my  name,  has  reference  to  the  remittance  from  Ford  and 
“  Devoy,  already  explained,” 

I  may  have  missed  it.  I  am  speaking  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  presence.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  sum  of  money  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Davitt’s  name  than  this, 
and  I  may  take  it  that  there  positively  is  no  reference  to  any  other  sum  of  money,  and 
Mr.  Davitt  says  this  is  it : — 

“  No  evidence  whatever  has  been  given  to  show  that  this  item  related  to  any 
“  other  transaction.” 

That  is  the  remittance  transaction,  not  the  trial  in  Sligo. 

“No  other  moneys  but  the  sum  already  referred  to  and  explained  by  me  was 
“  ever  received  by  me  from  any  revolutionary  fund  in  America  or  elsewhere  since 
“  my  release  from  prison  in  1877,  and  I  again  and  finally  deny  as  absolutely 
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“  untrue  the  allegation  that  I  helped  to  found  the  Land  League  with  money  which 
“  had  been  subscribed  for  purposes  of  outrage  and  crime.” 

Of  course  that  is  Mr.  Davitt’s  view.  At  page  2744,  in  Le  Caron’s  evidence,  appears, 
the  account  again.  I  think  this  is  to  his  camp,  the  Braidwood  Camp : — 

“  Trial  Land  League,  Davitt,  $1,532.” 

Mr.  Davitt  says  in  his  speech,  and  I  take  it  from  him,  those  are  the  only  instances 
in  which  his  name  is  mentioned.  Mr.  Davitt  accepted  this  advance,  or  call  it  what 
you  will,  an  application  for  assistance  for  a  lecturing  tour ;  but  he  received  it 
contemporaneously  with  a  letter  from  Patrick  Ford  telling  him  it  came  from  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  ;  and  here  we  have  this  item  appearing  in  this  connexion. 

Now  I  have  to  ask  your  Lordship  to  note  two  things,  apart  from  the  chain  I  am 
endeavouring  now  to  weave  in  relation  to  this  item.  In  the  first  place,  what  had  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  composed,  according  to  Mr.  Davitt,  of  all  these  respectable  people  in 
America,  to  do  with  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  My  Lords, 
whether  the  letter  of  November  1st,  1879,  had  or  had  not  met  Mr.  Parnell’s  eye,  read 
as  it  must  have  been  by  persons  in  Dublin,  the  character  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund 
was  known  to  everyone  of  these  respectable' professional  men  and  bankers  in  America. 
At  least,  they  were  a  club  for  destruction  of  life  and  property,  and  their  accounts  are 
audited,  and  they  have  to  render  account  and  make  declaration  of  the  honesty  of  their 
conduct  in  the  appropriation  of  their  funds  to  this  Clan-na-Gael  body.  The  second 
observation  upon  it  is  that  here  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  I  shall  have  to  give 
your  Lordships  of  the  absolute  corroboration  of  Le  Caron,  and  his  testimony.  This 
account  that  he  produces,  written  out  as  he  states  at  the  time,  showing  this  return, 
Mr.  Davitt  claims  the  benefit  of  as  being  a  proof  that  that  money  had  been  advanced 
in  the  manner  stated ;  and  he  points  to  it,  and  says :  “  There  is  the  item  that  came 
“  from  Devoy  and  Ford  in  the  manner  which  I  have  stated.” 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  The  same  audit  was  published  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  1872 
or  1873. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Not  1872  or  1873. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  1882  or  1883. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  All  the  better.  If  that  is  so,  I  will  take  it  there  are  some  acts  for 
which  no  shame  is  felt.  That  statement  is  made.  Of  course,  there  has  been  no 
proof  of  it.  If  the  proof  is  given,  all  the  more  confirmatory  is  the  thread  which  I  am 
placing  before  your  Lordship,  but  what  then  ?  It  does  not  affect  the  question  that 
the  Clan-na-Gael  were  auditing  the  account  of  a  set  of  assassins.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  suggestion  means  that  this  has  been  copied  by  Le  Caron  from  that 
“  Irish  World.  If  it  were,  Mr.  Davitt,  who  has  displayed  great  powers  of  cross- 
examination,  surely  ought  not  to  have  been  silent,  and  allow  Le  Caron  to  go  out  of 
the  box  uncross-examined,  and  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  ought  to  have  put  these 
things  to  him.  The  genuineness  of  this  document  has  never  been  impeached.  It 
has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Davitt  as  aiding  his  statement,  and,  with  those  two  obser¬ 
vations,  1  will  now  pass  on  to  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  part  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Parnell  stated,  at  page  3980,  that  it  was  very  possible  that  the  names  given  to 
him  were  the  names  of  persons  belonging  to  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  He  also,  at  page 
3977,  deals  with  his  knowledge  as  to  Devoy,  ex-convict,  his  knowledge  as  to  Breslin 
to  the  extent  I  have  mentioned  only,  and  to  his  knowledge  as  to  Condon  being  also  an 
ex-convict.  I  have  dealt  also  with  the  statements  in  respect  to  his  knowledge 
of  Finerty,  and  I  have  one  more  confirmatory  piece  of  evidence  as  to  what  this 
Clan-na-Gael  had  done.  I  may  mention  that,  at  page  4212,  Mr.  Parnell  gave  my 
learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  a  list  of  chairmen,  but  they  were  not  managers 
of  the  tour.  They  were  a  list  of  chairmen  only.  I  have  no  right  to  refer  to  °the 
experience  of  anyone,  but  it  is  possible  that  sometimes,  if  you  have  to  deal  with  political 
matters,  the  chairman  of  your  body  is  selected  on  account  of  virtues  of  rather  a  negative 
character,  and  if  you  wish  to  present  to  the  public  an  appearance  or  political  views  of 
any  description  you  do  not  always  choose  your  most  extreme  men,  or  most  active  men, 
or  your  most  daring  men  to  occupy  the  chair,  and  this  list  produced  by  Mr.  Parnell 
was  a  list  of  chairmen,  and  not  the  persons  who  were  his  committee  and  had  organised 
these  meetings. 
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Now,  the  view  which  is  taken  by  the  Clan-na-Gael  themselves  of  their  utility  is  to  be 
found  in  a  document  that  is  given  in  evidence  at  page  2482.  Under  date  the  19th  of 
April  1880  they  give  this  account  of  the  part  they  played.  Page  2483  I  read  from — 

“  The  power  and  usefulness  of  organisation  were  never  better  exhibited  than 
“  in  the  magnificent  successes  which  have  attended  Mr.  Parnell  in  America. 
“  They  furnish  convincing  proofs  of  what  our  people  are  capable  of  doing  if  they 
“  will  but  unite  in  a  compact  organisation.  In  all  the  large  cities  the  members 
“  of  the  V.C.  were  among  the  foremost  in  preparing  the  ground,  in  attending  to 
“  the  details,  and  in  seconding  the  co-operation  of  our  fellow-citizens.  It  has 
“  been  a  great  educating  force  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  others,  and  they 
“  should  in  all  proper  ways  bend  their  energies  to  koep  the  question  before  the 
“  world.” 

To  save  referring  again  to  this  document,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  read  what 
I  have  to  read  and  then  touch  upon  another  matter  : — 

“  There  has  been  hardly  any  movement  in  Ireland  during  the  past  50  years 
“  that  has  promised  more  good  to  the  people  of  that  unfortunate  country  than  the 
“  one  that  is  now  making  progress  for.  the  redemption  of  the  land.  It  is  the  only 
“  real  important  and  tangible  thing  that  has  been  presented  to  the  people,  and  if 
“  successful,  it  will  prove  the  most  effective  agency  in  accomplishing  the  greater 
“  revolution  that  will  rid  the  nation  entirely  of  foreign  rule.  When  you  get  the 
“  people  deeply  interested  with  the  land  question,  when  you  bring  it  home  to  the 
“  timid  conservative  farming  classes,” 

this  is  the  Land  League  programme — 

“  you  start  into  life  forces  that  have  been  dormant,  and  you  do  more  than 
“  ought  else  to  educate  them  up  to  a  sense  ef  the  rights  and  dignity  of  manhood, 
«  and  to  impart  to  them  some  of  the  spirit  that  makes  bold,  independent,  and 
“  order  loving  citizens.  The  landords  of  Ireland  are  the  garrison  forces  of 
“  England.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  one  other  passage  as  to  the  part  that  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  took. 
At  page  3994  we  find  a  statement  of  fact  contained  in  the  “  Nation  ”  newspaper,  a 
newspaper  edited  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan.  At  Question  59,734  it  appears,  according  to 
the  “  Nation,”  that  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan — 

“  made  arrangements  for  the  famous  trip  of  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Dillon 
“  through  the  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri  in 
“  1880,  and  accompanied  those  gentlemen  over  much  of  the  route . 

Again,  pausing,  there  comes  corroboration,  not  unimportant  corroboration,  of  Le 
Caron. 

Now,  passing  from  the  individuals  whose  connexion  and  whose  action  will  have  to 
be  referred  to  again,  I  come  now  next  in  order  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  speeches  when  in 
America.  I  should  have  wished  your  Lordship  to  have  seen  more  of  those  speeches 
than  we  have  been  able  to  present  to  you.  I  think  we  have  only  been  able  to  refer  to 
nine  of  them.  We  have  been  able  to  make  reference  to  nine  of  them.  Of  course  the 
reports  do  not  appear  in  the  English  newspapers,  and  we  have  had  to  get  them  as  best 
we  could.  Mr.  Parnell  had  a  report  of  all  these  speeches,  but  at  page  3997  he  traces 
them  to  their  end,  and  gives  you  an  account  of  their  fate ;  because  he  says, — 

“  I  did  bring  home  a  newspaper  report  of  all  the  proceedings  at  these 
“  meetings,  but  the  mice  got  into  my  portmanteau  and  devoured  a  good  many  of 
“  them . 

Well,  I  have  really  nothing  in  reserve.  I  see  Mr.  Biggar  is  attracted  by  it.  If 
Mr.  Parnell  says  so,  I  daresay  it  is  so,  but  it  is  somewhat  of  an  example  of  one  of  the 
very  numerous  difficulties  that  have  been  put  in  our  way  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry 
in  arriving  at  a  statement.  If  Mr.  Parnell  says  the  mice  devoured  his  speeches,  I  have 
no  doubt  they  did.  Mr.  Biggar  is  attracted  by  it  I  see,  and  it  will  no  doubt  occur  to 
Lim,  if  ever  he  happens  to  make  a  stupendous  effort  of  forgetfulness  that  these  mice 
will  form  a  useful  and  playful  alternative  in  respect  to  an  entire  want  of  memory,  and 
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he  will  be  able  to  have  some  such  fact  as  this  to  fall  back  upon,  but  the  result  is,  the 
mice  having  been  at  play,  we  are  deprived  of  the  records  of  all  Mr.  Parnell  said,  at 
least. so  far  as  local  journals  are  concerned,  but  we  may  take  it  from  what  we  have 
that  we  learn  much. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Parnell  to  say  all  his  speeches  are 
reported  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  and  the  “  Times  ”  have  had  files  of  the  “  Irish  World.” 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Davitt,  we  have  searched  through  all  we  have. 
The  “Irish  World  ”  is  only  evidence  to  a  certain  point.  I  am  not  saying  but  what 
Mr.  Parnell’s  statement  is  perfectly  correct  as  regards  this  destruction.  Mr.  Parnell 
says  the  “Irish  World”  is  very  frequently  incorrect,  and  we  cannot  rely  upon  the 
report  of  these  speeches,  according  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  view,  because  the  “Irish  World” 
did  not  report  him  correctly,  even  when  we  have  initials  signed  to  the  report  of  his 
speech,  according  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  view.  But  we  have  nine  of  these  speeches  that  have 
been  put  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  to  some  of  them  we  can  make  reference.  I  was  about  to 
say  my  view  is  that  Mr.  Parnell,  going  to  America  to  obtain  American  support,  as  he 
did,  had  to  appeal  to  a  class  he  knew  was  the  powerful  class.  That  was  the  revolutionary 
and  physical  force  body.  As  Alexander  Sullivan  says,  at  page  5728,  without  the 
Nationalists  the  body  would  be  like  an  eel  without  a  vertibrse.  So  Mr.  Parnell  knew, 
and  therefore  we  shall  find  he  was  appealing  to  their  views  and  is  seeking  their 
sympathy  rather  than  appealing,  as  thereafter  he  appealed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  a  more  constitutional  view.  We  have  the  first  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  Maddison 
Square  on  the  4th  of  January.  I  quote  that  speech,  and  have  referred  to  it  before 
with  one  object  alone,  and  that  is  to  show  that  at  that  time  Mr.  Parnell  was  wishing  to 
take  advantage  of  what  was  then  regarded  by  him  as  an  impending  distress. 

The  reference  to  it  is  page  3809.  Mr.  Parnell  says : — 

“  The  American  nation  has,  by  common  consent,  been  made  the  arbitrator  i  n 

“  this  great  struggle  for  land  in  Ireland . Originally  we  proposed 

“  only  to  address  you  on  behalf  of  our  political  organisation.” 

That  shows  at  that  time  distress  was  not  what  they  were  dealing  with. 

“  But  the  course  of  events  in  Ireland  has  culminated  so  rapidly — a  terrible  far 
“  and  widespread  famine  is  so  imminent  that  we  felt  constrained  to  abandon  our 
“  original  intention,  and  to  leave  ourselves  open  to  receive  from  the  people  of 
“  America  money  for  the  purposes  of  our  political  organisation,  and  also  money 
“  for  the  relief  of  the  pressing  distress  in  Ireland.  We  propose  then  to  form  two 
“  funds,  one  for  the  relief  of  distress,  and  the  other  for  the  purely  political 
“  purpose  of  forwarding  an  organisation.” 

Then  he  proceeds  : — 

* 

“  The  effect  of  that  cause  is,  of  course,  the  distress,  and  while  we  take  care 
“  to  do  the  best  we  can — and  the  best  we  can  will  be  but  little — to  relieve  the 
“  distress,  we  must  also  take  care  that  we  take  advantage  of  the  unexampled 
“  opportunity  which  is  now  presented  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  away  the 
“  bad  system  in  1847,  and  subsequent  years.” 

To  that  speech  I  have  already  referred.  Then  in  the  conclusion  of  the  same  speech 
at  page  3813,  speaking  of  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  the  land,  Mr.  Parnell  nearly 
concludes  by  saying  : — 

“  And  then  I  believe  that  one  great  step  toward  the  freedom  of  Ireland  will 
“  have  been  made  that  we  shall  have  put  a  nail  into  the  coffin  of  the  system  of 
“  English  misrule  in  Ireland.” 

My  Lords,  I  am  anxious  to  take  these  speeches  as  quickly  and  as  shortly  as  I  can. 
The  speech  next  in  order  of  date  is  Brooklyn,  in  your  Lordships’  note,  at  page  3,986. 
The  date  is  the  24th  January  1880 ;  then  at  Rochester,  on  the  note  at  page  2785, 
on  the  27th  of  January  ;  then  at  Lynn,  at  page  3987,  extracts  put  to  Mr.  Parnell. 
Then  we  have  the  Cincinnati  speech,  which  is  reported  at  page  2752  ;  then  we  have 
a  few  slight  extracts  from  the  Newhaven  speech,  on  which  very  little  turns,  at 
page  4163  ;  then  the  Troy  speech,  on  the  14th  February,  at  page  3988,  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  speech,  which  Mr.  Parnell  disputes  the  accuracy  of,  at  page  3990.  I  ask  you 
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to  read  those  speeches,  for  I  am  afraid  the  burden  will  be  too  great  for  me  to  go 
through  these  speeches  in  detail ;  but  I  ask  your  Lordship  to  read  them,  and  ray 
suggestion  to  you  is  that,  speaking  of  them  generally,  they  appeal  to  the  only  class 
that  was  worth  appealing  to  in  America,  namely,  the  extreme  class.  But  I  have  to 
refer  to  two  of  these  speeches,  and  the  events  of  two  of  these  speeches.  They  are  of 
importance,  according  to  the  view  that  we  seek  to  present  to  you.  The  one  is  the 
Cincinnati  speech,  which  is  known  to  your  Lordship,  I  am  sure,  as  the  “  last  link  ” 
speech,  and  the  other  is  what  occurred  at  Troy,  when  money  was  given  for  bread  and 
lead. 

[Adjourned  for  a  short  time]. 

Dealing,  my  Lords,  specially  with  two  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  speeches  in  America  to  which 
I  desire  to  refer,  are  the  Cincinnati  or  “  the  last  link  ”  speech,  and  the  Troy  or  “  the 
“  dollars  for  lead  ”  occurrence.  My  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  said  that  it  was  to 
him  a  matter  of  comparatively  slight  importance  whether  Mr.  Parnell  did  or  did  not 
use  the  words  “  the  last  link  ”  in  that  Cincinnati  speech.  My  Lords,  I  quite  admit 
that  Mr.  Parnell  had  the  most  perfect  right  to  use  it,  if  he  liked.  But  that  is  not  the 
question.  We  are  inquiring  into  whether  Mr.  Parnell  is  in  favour  of  a  separate 
nationality  existing  for  Ireland  or  not.  But  I  do  not  think  my  friend  quite  saw  the 
importance  of  the  matter.  We  are  discussing  what  was  Mr.  Parnell’s  conduct  in 
America?  To  whom  was  he  appealing?  Was  he  appealing  in  consequence  of  an 
association  with  revolutionary  men,  and  with  the  Clan-na-Gael  ?  It  is  evidence  of  the 
appeal  he  was  likely  to  make,  and  in  fact  evidence  of  the  appeal  he  did  make,  by  seeing 
whether  he  used  words  that  would  commend  this  to  the  men  who  were  revolutionary 
in  their  ideas.  Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  it,  I  ask  you  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Parnell  did  use  that  phrase.  The  effect  of  it,  as  I  say,  may  be  regarded  in 
different  points  of  view.  The  effect  of  it  I  will  summarise  in  a  few  minutes.  But  first 
did  Mr.  Parnell  use  it  or  did  he  not?  The  speech,  your  Lordships  will  recollect,  was 
reported  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  on  a  date  that  I  believe  is  February  21st.  I  have  asked 
my  Lords  that  the  newspaper  in  which  it  was  reported  should  be  produced  for  the 
purpose  of  its  being  submitted  to  you.  I  have  not  seen  the  newspaper  myself ;  but 
my  belief  is  that  you  will  find  the  report  of  the  meeting  is  initialled,  and  I  may  say 
further  J.  W.  F.  are  the  initials  of  Judge  Fitzgerald,  who  was  the  chairman,  I  believe, 
of  the  meeting,  but  that  is  a  matter  which  was  on  my  notes  some  time  ago.  I  have  not 
in  consequence  of  the  paper  being  away  from  the  building,  had  the  opportunity  of 
verifying  it,  and  I  thought  it  better  to  postpone  it  till  the  newspaper  is  produced. 

( The  President.)  Do  you  mean  it  has  not  been  handed  in  ;  have  we  not  got  it  ? 

•  ( The  Secretary.)  The  words  are  “  the  document  was  put  in,  and  is  as  follows.”  It  is 
one  of  those  handed  in,  and  then  handed  back  again,  I  think. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  You  will  find  what  I  am  referring  to  is  at  page  2752. 

( The  Secretary.)  And  also  page  2750  Major  Le  Caron  speaks  to  it — at  the  bottom  of 
the  page. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  But  the  document  is  referred  to  in  extenso  at  page  2752. . 

(The  President.)  There  is  another  report  of  it  which  is  referred  to,  which  we  have 
not  got. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  will  give  you  that.  At  page  3991  we  have  reference  made  to 
another  report. 

(The  President )  Mr.  Parnell  referred  to  a  report  in  which  it  was  not.  The  Attorney- 
General  referred  to  that,  and  you  referred  to  one  which  we  have  not  got. 

{Sir  j S’.  James.)  There  are  two  reports,  as  your  Lordship  has  said — one  mentioned  at 
page  3985.  I  think,  my  Lords,  the  words  are  these  : — 

“  We  have  a  great  work  before  us.  With  your  assistance  we  can  pass  the 
“  winter  in  Ireland,  can  kill  the  Irish  land  system,  and  when  that  corner-stone  of 
“  English  misgovernment  has  been  ground  to  powder,  the  way  is  paved  for 
“  Ireland  to  take  her  proper  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.” 

That  is  the  Cincinnati  journal,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Parnell,  not  containing  this 
phrase,  but  substantially  the  effect  of  the  language  is  that,  if  not  the  words— then,, 
my  Lords,  the  Attorney-General  puts  in  the  “  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,”  at 
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page  3991,  and  there  is  a  verbatim  report  in  the  “  Irish  World.  So  there  are  two 
papers. 

{The  President.)  Is  that  initialled? 

{Sir  H.  James.)  No,  my  Lord,  not  according  to  my  instructions.  My  friend,  the 
Attorney-General,  points  out  it  is  more  than  initialled  ;  it  is  signed  with  the  name  of 
the  reporter^ — J.  W.  Scragh. 

{The  President.)  In  the  “  Commercial  Gazette  ”  ? 

{Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  in  the  “  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette.” 

( The  Secretary.)  I  certainly  do  not  seem  to  have  a  copy,  but  there  must  have  been 

something. 

{The  President.)  It  appears  to  have  been  handed  in,  but,  of  course,  as  naturally 
sometimes  occurs,  we  do  not  find  it  among  the  papers  to  be  preserved  on  the  registry. 
It  was  handed  in,  because  the  shorthand  writer  has  had  it  under  his  eye  to  copy  from. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Your  Lordship  recollects  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  at  page  2757  : 

“  None  of  us,  whether  we  are  in  America  or  Ireland,  or  wherever  we  may 
■“  be,  will  be  satisfied  until  we  have  destroyed  the  last  link  which  keeps  Ireland 
•“  bound  to  England.” 

I  think,  if  reference  be  made  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  evidence,  it  will  be  found — he  pro¬ 
duces  one  newspaper  without  the  words — that  his  denial  was  of  rather  a  conditional 
character.  The  denial  occurs  at  page  3896.  All  that  Mr.  Parnell  said  about  it  when 
asked  : 

“  Did  you  use  that  language  ? — 

was 

“  I  think  it  was  exceedingly  improbable,  but  I  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time 
“  undertake  to  say  that  I  did  not  use  it.  I  do  not  believe  I  did  use  it.  It  was 
“  very  unlike  anything  else  that  I  said  in  America.” 

Well,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  unlike,  in  substance,  the  report  Mr.  Parnell 
himself  produced  in  the  “  Cincinnati  Journal.”  But^I  would  think  that  the  report  in  a 
local  paper  like  the  “  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,”  signed  by  Mr.  Scragh,  and  the 
report  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  if  I  am  right,  was  initialled,  that  the  balance  of  evidence, 
when  it  is  faced  only  by  Mr.  Parnell’s  somewhat  doubtful  denial,  is  that  these  words 
were  used. 

Now,  passing  on  before  we  come  to  the  effect  of  that,  as  to  the  incident  at  Troy. 
That  your  Lordships  will  recollect  is  the  meeting  on  the  14th  February,  at  page  3988. 
About  the  incident  there  is  not  so  much  dispute  as  there  is  in  respect  to  some  facts  in 
the  case.  I  would  refer  for  the  moment  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  account  of  the  matter  at  page 
3988.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Parnell  is*asked — 

“  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  Troy  a  man  in  your  presence  offered  5  dollars  for 
“  bread,  and  20  for  lead  ? — That  was  the  expression  he  used.  And  you  did  under- 
“  stand  that  as  meaning  that  somebody  in  the  audience  was  willing  to  subscribe  five 
“  dollars  for  what  I  may  call  assistance,  and  20  dollars  towards  fighting  ? — Not  a 
“  bit  of  it.  What  did  you  think  ? — I  understand  him  to  mean  he  was  sub- 
“  scribing  5  dollars  to  our  charitable  fund,  and  20  dollars  to  our  Land  League 
“  agitation.  Which  he  paraphrased  by  the  word  ‘  lead  ’  ? — He  paraphrased  it 
“  in  that  way,  because  the  one  thing  rhymed  with  the  other.  In  the  first  place, 
“  did  you  think  it  a  fair  description  of  your  agitation  to  call  it  lead — ‘20  dollars 
“  for  lead  ’  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  was,  certainly  not.  Why  do  you  think  it  was 
“  the  Land  League  ? — Because  he  would  not  have  given  it  to  me  if  it  had  not 
“  been  for  the  Land  League.” 

Then  there  is  a  further  explanation  of  Mr.  Parnell,  which  it  is  but  due  to  him  should 
be  taken  with  reference  to  a  speech  he  made  early  in  America,  wnen  he  said  there  were 
men  who  would  wish  for  an  armed  rebellion,  but  that  was  the  purpose  the  Land 
League  had  in  view.  That,  I  think,  was  certainly  the  fact.  Mr.  Parnell  stated  to  us 
what  happened  in  an  excited  meeting,  when,  as  it  is  proved,  the  persons  received  the 
statement  with  loud  cheering,  and  a  man  comes  forward  and  says,  here  is  five  dollars 
for  bread,  and  20  dollars  for  lead.  That  is  said  in  the  presence  of  men  who  belonged 
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to  the  physical  force  party.  That  is  said  in  the  presence  of  men  who  had  been  com¬ 
bined  in  the  alliance  with  the  party  of  constitutional  action.  What  did  they  under¬ 
stand  by  those  words  ?  What  did  Mr.  Parnell  think  they  understood  by  those  words  ? 
The  fact  that  lead  and  bread  rhymed  I  should  scarcely  think  an  explanation  that  a 
politician  or  statesman  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  position  would  make.  Every  one  there  knew 
that  a  speech  made  many  many  miles  away  at  Maddison  Square,  Hew  Yoi^k,  could  not 
have  been  in  his  mind.  That  is  proved.  That  portion  of  the  audience  who  would 
cheer  the  statement  would  think  that  the  real  meaning  was  that  the  money  was  for 
lead,  and  there  is  proof  that  such  was  the  case.  Mr.  Parnell,  as  you  recollect,  at  a 
meeting  on  the  29th  April  1880,  that  is,  the  Rotunda  meeting,  at  page  4,096,  speaks  of 
the  incident  himself  again,  and  he  is  forced  to  deal  with  it.  O’Hanlon  is  there,  urging 
that  the  physical  force  movement  should  have  attention  paid  to  it,  and  that  the  men 
who  advocated  physical  force  should  not  be  put  on  one  side.  Mr.  Parnell  is  still  in 
pursuit  of  a  combined  force  ;  and  he  refers  thus  to  this  incident : — 

“  The  Americans  sent  me  back  with  this  message,  that  for  the  future  you 
“  must  not  expect  one  cent,  for  charity,  but  millions  to  break  the  law  system  ; 
“  and  now,  before  I  go,  I  will  tell  you  a  little  incident  that  happened  at  one  of 
“  our  meetings  in  America.  A  gentleman  came  on  the  platform  and  handed  me 
“  25  dollars,  and  said :  ‘  Here  is  five  dollars  for  bread,  and  20  for  lead.’  (Loud 
“  and  long  cheers.)  ” 

That  is  what  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  spoke  of  cheers  following  the  announcement. 
I  believe  there  were  cheers  on  both  occasions.  What  did  Mr.  Parnell  think  was  con¬ 
veyed  in  those  words?  Were  those  men  who  cheered  thinking  of  the  rhyme?  Were 
those  men  who  cheered  thinking  of  the  hidden  meaning  that  “  lead  ”  meant  the  Land 
League  ? 

My  Lord,  they  took  those  words  as  Mr.  Parnell  gave  them,  simply  with  their 
natural  sense  attached  to  them.  Now  Mr.  Parnell  sees,  I  presume,  that  is  the  case. 
For  he  says  in  the  same  page,  three  questions  below — 

“  Well,  that  is  all  the  more  important  for  me  whether  they  had  left  or  not. 
“  Did  you  intend  in  reciting  that  incident  to  appeal  to  any  particular  section  of 
“  the  audience  ?  (4.)  No  ;  I  think  it  was  a  very  stupid  recitation  to  give,  and  I 

“  certainly  had  no  particular  object  in  my  head.” 

Why  was  it  stupid  ?  Because  there  was  no  object.  My  Lord,  I  cannot  give 
Mr.  Parnell  the  credit  for  saying  stupid  things.  I  cannot  give  Mr.  Parnell  credit  for 
saying  things  without  an  object.  When  he  made  that  statement  he  must  have  known 
he  was  conveying  to  those  who  heard  him  the  fact  that  a  person  had  given  to  him 
20  dollars  for  lead  in  the  ordinary  sense.  And  that  he  was  willing  to  be  the  recipient 
of  it.  And  when  he  was  made  the  recipient  #f  those  20  dollars,  what  was  it  for  ? 
To  be  used  for  lead.  That  is  according  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  own  statement.  How  did 
others  receive  that  statement.  My  Lord,  Mr.  Boy  ton,  of  whom  we  have  heard  much, 
on  the  next  day,  on  the  60th  of  May,  makes  a  speech  at  Dunmanway  in  Cork — I  think 
it  is  the  next  day,  the  30th  of  May.  He  makes  a  very  violent  speech,  and  in  it  he 
refers  to  this  incident,  and  he  says  : — 

“  There  was  a  little  story  told  by  Mr.  Parnell  at  a  meeting  in  the  Rotunda, 
“  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  American  gentleman 
“  came  upon  the  platform,  and  said,  ‘  Parnell,  there  is  25  dollars ;  five  for  bread, 
“  and  20  for  lead.’  Now,  that  simple  bit  of  humour  has  put  your  hereditary 
“  enemy  in  a  great  flutter.  Therefore,  I  am  not  authorised  by  the  President  of 
“  the  Irish  National  Land  League  to  tell  you  that  that  was  a  bond  fide  transaction, 
“  that  the  man  gave  him  25  dollars.  I  am  authorised  to  tell  you  here,  and  I 
“  came  all  the  way  to  Dunmanway,  that  those  20  dollars  are  perfectly  safe,  and 
“  that,  as  Mr.  Forster,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Friday  night,  refused  to 
“  tell  your  representatives  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  30,000Z.  of  secret 
“  service  money,  and  that  he  has  displayed  admirable  reticence  in  doing  so,  we, 
“  in  like  manner,  are  not  going  to  tell  Mr.  Forster  what  we  are  going  to  do  with 
“  the  20  dollars  that  has  since  swelled  into  20,000.  The  money  gives  4  or  5  per 
“  cent,  interest  on  it,  and  we  are  turning  it  into  good  round  sovereigns,  with  the 
imprint  of  Her  most  Gracious  Majesty  upon  them.  Therefore  I  ask  you,  in 
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“  the  name  of  God,  in  the  name  of  every  honest  Irishman,  in  the  name  of  your 
“  long  suffering  country,  to  stick  together  like  brothers  one  and  all.  If  you  show 
“  us  evidence  that  you  are  in  earnest  to  help  us  and  take  a  share  in  this  20  dollars 
“  by  showing  us  that  you  will  stand  together.  Daniel  0  Connell  never  had  half 
“  such  a  following  on  Tara  or  Mullaghmast  as  our  illustrious  young  leader, 

«  Charles  Stuart  Parnell  (cheers),  and  I  tell  you  that,  if  you  stick  together,  you 
«  will* see  that  this  assemblage  will  be  historical  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Lou  will 
“  stand  together  for  peasant  proprietary  in  Ireland.  (Cheers.)  We  have  at  the 
**  back  of  that  more  than  great  agitators  had  before.  We  have  moral  force,  and 
“  We  are  going  to  us  it,  and,  perhaps,  we  have  something  in  the  shape  of  physical 
“  force,  but  we  do  not  want  to  use  it.  We  may  some  day  come  flown  and  see 
•“  you,  and  talk  about  something  else.” 

I  have  referred  to  Mr.  Boy  ton  as  a  person  of  importance.  There  was  a  man  of  whom 
we  have  heard  much  at  this  Botundo  Meeting,  of  the  name  of  O’Hanlon,  and  my 
suggestion  is  his  following  had  to  be  dealt  with.  He  heard  this,  I  presume,  because 
he  at  once  wrote  to  the  “  Nation  ”  newspaper  in  terms  which  you  will  find  at  page 
3709.  It  is  in  two  newspapers,  I  am  told.  It  is  in  the  “  Irish  Times,  and  it  was 
■copied  in  the  “  Nation.”  This  is  0  Hanlon  s  postscript  .— 

“  May  I  ask  Mr.  Parnell  to  tell  the  public  what  he ,  has  done  with  the  20 
“  dollars  be  got  for  lead  from  some  Irishmen  in  America. 

And  so,  my  Lord,  this  which  Mr.  Parnell  calls  stupid,  respecting  the  words  uttered 
in  America,  is  heard  by  men  who  attach  a  natural  meaning  to  Mr.  Parnell  s  words. 
Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Parnell’s  speeches,  do  not  often  find  him  indulging  in  stupid 
words,  do  not  often  find  him  indulging  in  covert  language.  He  generally  says  what 
he  means.  And  certainly  Boyton,  O’Hanlon,  and  every  one  else  were  saying  to  them¬ 
selves,  “  Here  is  a  man  who  is  willing  to  receive  20  dollars  for  lead,”  and  I  should 
think  that  the  most  imaginative  of  them  would  not  say  it  was  because  it  rhymed  with 
bread,  but  that  it  was  to  affect  the  Land  League  and  some  men  of  the  Land  League 
not  mentioned  by  him.  That  has  never  been  given  as  the  reason  for  this  speech  until 
it  was  given  in  this  court,  and  upon  this  inquiry. 

Now,  my  Lord,  those  form  the  two  speeches  that  I  wished  particularly  to  refer  to. 
My  belief  is  that  the  Cincinnati  speech,  and  perhaps  this  incident,  gave  some  impetus 
to  Mr.  Parnell’s  action  ;  and  to  prove  that  to  you  I  have  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  a 
contested  matter  ;  but  before  doing  so,  my  Lord,  again  let  me  deal  somewhat  more 
particularly  with  Mr.  Parnell’s  whole  action  in  America.  Again  we  must  go  back  to 
the  Ives  interview  which  I  have  referred  to.  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  the  very 
address — the  very  proclamation  that  Mr.  Parnell  wished  to  be  communicated  to  the 
American  people — he  and  probably  Mr.  Dillon  corrected  it  after  Mr.  Ives  had  drawn 
it  out,  and  after  Mr.  Ives  had  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Parnell ;  and  although  I  have  before 
me  and  in  mind  Mr.  Parnell’s  explanation,  I  have  to  ask  you  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  what  was  there  to  be  found ;  again,  in  its  natural  sense,  was  intended  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  American  people.  What  was  Mr.  Parnell  doing  when  he  was  speaking 
to  Mr.  Ives?  He  was  explaining  to  him  his  views  on  the  land  question — Not  the 
generalities  of  platform  oratory.  And  the  person  who  addressed  him  was  seeking  an 
explanation  of  his  plan  in  America.  And  in  the  course  of  that  explanation,  he  used 
the  words  that  now  are  of  importance.  Mr.  Parnell  says,  at  page  3977,  that  what  he 
gave  Mr.  Ives,  was  an  explanation  of  his  plan  in  America.  The  words  that  are  of 
importance  occur  at  487,  are  : — 

“  A  true  revolutionary  movement  in  Ireland  should,  in  my  opinion,  partake 
“  of  both  a  constitutional  and  an  illegal  character.  It  should  be  both  an  open 
«  and  a  secret  organisation,  using  the  constitution  for  its  own  purposes,  but  also 
“  taking  advantage  of  its  secret  combination.” 

My  Lords,  that  is  in  answer  to  the  question  if  the  Fenians  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
present  land  movement. 

This  is  the  period  I  wished  to  refer  to  the  explanation  that  the  President  called 
attention  to,  which  was  given  by  Mr.  Parnell.  It  is  at  page  3386.  The  explanation  I 
gave  is,  I  think,  in  substance  this :  it  is  found  especially  in  the  questions  and  answers 
58,359  and  58,360.  Mr.  Parnell  says,  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  Land  League  move¬ 
ment  and  the  combination  of  the  Fenians  ;  I  was  speaking  of  the  Fenian  movement ; 
and  what  I  meant  was  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Fenians  that  they  should  have  an 
open  representation  in  Parliament,  knowing  that  they  had  one  representative  from 
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the  west  in  Parliament,  that  they  should  have  had  more.  And  I  was  speaking  of 
that  which  is  revolutionary,  namely,  the  Fenian  body  there ;  and  for  their  welfare, 
and  for  their  benefit,  I  say  they  ought  to  have  open  action  as  well  as  secret. 

My  Lords,  I  submit  to  you  that  that  explanation  cannot  prevail.  Look  again  at  the 
question  that  was  put  to  Mr.  Parnell — What  are  your  plans  in  America  ?  What  have 
the  Fenians  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ?  He  was  speaking  of  both.  He  is  then 
speaking  of  the  Fenians  and  of  the  Land  League,  some  of  whom  he  says  are  pressing 
him,  that  the  revolution  should  be  conducted  both  by  open  and  secret  organisation. 

My  Lords,  does  not  that  mean  that  which  throughout  in  many  instances  you  have 
found  and  will  find  is  spoken  of  as  this  revolution?  Sir  Charles  Russell  said,  “We 
are  going  through  a  social  revolution.”  Again,  let  me  ask  you  whether,  in  relation  to 
this,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  does  tell  the  truth,  because  later  his  view  is  identical  upon 
this  matter  ?  And  in  that  postscript  to  his  letter,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  I 
think,  at  page  6060,  Mr.  Harris  says  : — 

“  Not  to  speak  of  political  societies,  every  government  in  Europe  has  its 
“  secret  as  well  as  its  open  councils.  Both  these  modes  of  action  have  their  use 
“  and  abuse.  A  wise  man  will  use  them  wisely,  a  fool  will  do  the  opposite,  or 
“  worse  still,  raise  a  controversy  about  their  relative  merits,  and  in  that  way 
“  oppose  them  to  each  other,  instead  of  opposing  them  separately,  or  combined 
“  against  the  common  enemy.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  again,  if  Mr.  Parnell  intended  that  there  should  be  hidden  meaning 
in  these  words,  it  is  more,  I  think,  to  be  regretted  that  that  went  forth,  as  I  have 
termed  it,  and  was  proclaimed  to  the  American  people,  with  words  which,  read  in  their 
natural  sense,  by  the  light  of.  the  question  put  to  him,  seem  to  point  to  a  combination 
between  him,  representing  the  open  branch,  and  Devoy,  his  friend,  representing  the 
secret  movement ;  and  these  explanations,  again,  as  far  as  I  know,  represent  neither 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  words  or  the  inference  any  one  would  draw  from  them. 

In  combination  with  this  very  question  that  we  have  been  discussing,  of  the 
speeches,  I  now  have  to  deal  with  a  matter  very  germane,  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
of  a  different  character.  I  have  to  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  Mr.  Parnell  going 
to  America,  by  virtue  of  the  sixth  resolution  of  the  meeting  of  the  29th  October,  went 
for  the  primary  object  of  obtaining  money  to  support  the  organisation.  My  Lords, 
three  great  results  followed  from  Mr.  Parnell’s  visit  to  America.  He  did  obtain  the 
money,  then  and  in  the  future ;  he  obtained  the  alliance  of  that  force  in  America  when 
dealing  with  Irish  matters,  namely,  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ;  he  also  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  American  Land  League.  Those  were  the  three  results,  and,  my  Lords,  they 
will  be  important  in  order  to  show  where  the  vitality  of  the  Irish  Land  League  has 
come  from. 

First,  in  relation  to  this  money,  my  Lords.  I  Relieve  there  was  always  an  intention 
that  the  prime  mover  in  obtaining  the  money  should  be  Mr.  Patrick  Ford.  We  have  a 
trace  of  this  in  a  conversation  graphically  told,  told  in  an  interesting  way  by  Mr.  John 
Ferguson  in  his  evidence,  given  at  page  4830.  He  told  your  Lordships  in  his  evidence 
of  a  night  journey  through  Mayo,  a  night  journey  in  company  with  Mr.  Davitt  and 
Mr.  Redpath,  and  he  in  telling  that  said,  what  was  the  fact,  how  Mr.  Davitt  had  been 
most  assiduously  labouring  to  effect  this  alliance,  that  the  strain  upon  him  had  become 
great,  and  that  Mr.  Redpath,  with  somewhat  of  a  bitter  jest,  spoke  of  another  Irish 
martyr,  and  another  big  Glasnevin  funeral,  and  then  Mr.  Davitt,  who  probably  had 
framed  the  resolutions  that  had  sent  Mr.  Parnell  to  America,  tells  how  that  strain  will 
be  removed  because  the  fund  is  coming  into  existence,  and  that  Patrick  Ford  would 
assist  those  who  were  labouring  to  obtain  money  in  Ireland. 

My  Lords,  you  will  perhaps  almost  recollect;  the  evidence;  Mr.  Ferguson  had 
spoken  of  the  time  when  the  war  was  going  on  in  other  counties  besides  Mayo. 
Then,  my  Lords,  he  is  referred  to  that  which  is  an  extract  from  a  letter;  he  gives  his 
evidence,  and  agrees  with  it.  He  describes  this  scene  : — 

“  Mr.  Davitt  was  worn  out  with  cold  and  fatigue,  and  above  all  with  the 
“  ingratitude  of  men  from  whom  he  had  expected  sympathy.  Our  spirits  were 
“  low.  Mr.  Redpath  uttered  a  bitter  jest  at  Mr.  Davitt’s  expense.  ‘  We  would 
“  ‘  soon  have  another  Irish  martyr  and  a  big  Glasnevin  funeral.’  The  great 
“  organiser  roused  himself  and  broke  a  long  silence  with  these  words :  ‘  Two  or 
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«  ‘  three  of  us  can  bear  this  strain  no  longer,  but  the  day  is  coming  when  we 
“  ‘  shall  have  a  fund  out  of  which  the  necessary  expenses  can  be  paid.’ 

Then,  in  the  same  letter,  the  words  are  used  that  the  workers  will  be  numerous,  and 
the  light  will  be  spread.  Patrick  Ford  is  behind  the  movement,  it  will  be  read  of  in 
history.  The  date  of  this  journey,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  exactly  give  you,  but  I  think 
we  can  tr&ce  it  to  a  close  proximity  to  the  22nd  January  1880.  If  your  Lordships 
refer  to  page  4831,  Mr.  Ferguson  seems  to  think  that  this  was  shortly  before  a 
meeting  in  Queen’s  County,  at  a  place  called  Knockaroo,  and  we  find  that  a  meeting 
took  place  at  Knockaroo  (it  is  proved  at  page  5699,  I  think)  on  the  22nd  January, 
and  so,  my  Lords,  whilst  Mr.  Parnell  was  labouring  away,  and,  as  we  see,  was  met  by 
Devoy,  according  to  one  account,  across  the  threshold  of  the  “Irish  Wolrd,”  he 
became,  as  he  himself  says,  a  great  friend  of  Patrick  Ford  during  his  stay  in  America. 
Mr.  Davitt  rightly  again  anticipated  what  would  occur,  that  he  would  be  relieved  of 
great  pressure  upon  him  by  the  acquisition  of  funds  for  this  movement,  and  that 
Patrick  Ford  being  behind  the  movement  the  strain  will  be  removed  by  the  means  of 
those  funds  being  secured. 

A  great  comment  was  made  by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  upon  a 
phrase  used  by  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney- General.  My  learned  friend  the 
Attorney- General  had  said  that  Mr.  Parnell  could  not  have  moved  a  step  without  the 
last  link  speech.  This  phrase  was  made  use  of  by  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney- 
General  in  reference  to  the  object  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  visit,  the  collection  of  money.  Of 
course,  no  one  thought  or  expected  that  the  phrase  “  Move  a  step,”  was  there  to  be 
taken  in  its  entirely  natural  and  almost  physical  meaning.  It  did  not  mean  that 
Mr.  Parnell  could  walk  more  or  less  since  the  Cincinnati  speech.  What  my  learned 
friend  the  Attorney-General  did  say  was  that  Mr.  Parnell  would  not  have 
succeeded  in  his  object  —  the  primary  object  being  the  collection  of  money — 
without  that  speech.  My  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  made  a  triumphant 
reply,  and  said,  How  could  that  be  so?  The  last  link  speech  was  made 
towards  the  close  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  stay  in  America.  Mr.  Parnell  had  arrived  on  the 
last  day  of  December,  and  he  was  summoned  away  early  in  March  on  account  of  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  early  in  March,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  general  elections, 
and  the  fortunes  of  his  party  in  Ireland,  and  that  late  date  of  the  20th  February,  the 
date  of  the  meeting,  is  given  to  show  that  the  last  link  speech  could  not  have  prevented 
his  moving  a  step,  for  he  moved  many  steps ;  but  the  point  is  how  much  money 
had  Mr.  Parnell  collected  until  he  made  these  appeals,  until  he  used  words  that  were 
satisfactory  and  sufficient  in  the  ears  of  the  active  portion  of  the  Irish  Americans,  and 
my  learned  friend  the  Attorney -General  was  absolutely  right  when  he  said  that  until 
Mr.  Parnell  made  that  Cincinnati  speech,  very  little  effect  was  produced  by 
Mr.  Parnell’s  appeals,  as  far  as  we  know.  After  he  had  made  it  a  great  effect  was 
produced. 

My  Lords,  fortunately  out  of  the  few  documents  relating  to  money  that  we  have 
been  able  to  discover,  we  have  documents  that  do  throw  some  light  upon  this  period 
of  time,  the  documents  that  I  am  referring  to,  one  found  as  a  schedule  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Hardcastle,  and  the  particular  document  I  wish  to  call  your  Lordships’ 
attention  to  is  to  be  found  at  page  3561.  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  in  America  at  the 
time  he  made  the  speech  some  seven  weeks.  The  way  before  him  had  been  prepared  ; 
prepared  by  sympathisers,  prepared  to  some  extent  by  Mr.  Davitt’s  previous  visit, 
and  Mr.  Parnell’s  name  was  very  well  known,  and  as  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  said,  he  at  that  time  had  attended  nearly  all  the  meetings  through  which,  and 
by  virtue  of  which,  he  was  able  to  make  the  appeal  for  subscriptions.  Until  he  made 
that  speeeh,  how  much  had  he  secured  ?  Page  3561  shows  the  details  of  the  remit¬ 
tances  ;  the  remittances  commence  on  January  14th,  and  we  find  that  until  he  made, 
at  the  date  previous  to  that  appeal  as  I  term  it,  the  Cincinnati  speech,  the  amount 
collected  and  remitted  amounted  to  920Z.  18s.  9 d.  Those,  your  Lordships  will 
understand,  are  remittances  to  the  political  organisations  ;  they  represent  the 
remittances  as  distinguished  from  relief ;  I  am  dealing  with  the  remittances  to  the 
political  organisation,  to  show  that  if  Mr.  Parnell’s  words  had  been  listened  to,  his 
appeal  for  relief  had  been  listened  to,  and  prior  to  February  20th  for  relief  he  had 
received  1 1,343Z.  For  political  purposes  he  could  obtain,  and  did  obtain,  only  920£.  prior 
to  the  Cincinnati  speech. 
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( The  President.)  What  figures  make  up  the  920/.  ? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Four  remittances,  my  Lord.  It  depends  so  much  upon  the  report, 
and  we  have  not  the  report  at  present,  but  I  have  treated  the  date  of  the  Cincinnati 
speech  as  the  20th  February  ;  it  may  be  the  21st.  Nothing  arises  upon  it ;  we  have 
the  report  on  the  21st,  so  I  think  I  am  right  about  the  20th.  I  am  told  it  is  the  21st. 
If  your  Lordships  would  look,  you  will  see  that  it  all  dates  prior  to  February  26th. 
There  are  only  four  remittances,  making  in  the  aggregate  920 1.  18s.  9c/.,  and  of  that 
sum  701 1.  comes  from  one  town  alone — from  Chicago. 

We  know,  my  Lords,  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  speaking  throughout  America. 
I  think  30  speeches  it  was  that  he  made,  according  to  his  own  account,  nearly 
30  speeches,  but  he  had  made,  as  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  view  was  the  great  majority 
before  that  date.  He  only  obtains  920/.  before  he  makes  the  “  last  link  ”  speech. 
Will  you  proceed,  my  Lords,  to  take  the  further  sums  and  see  the  result?  Com¬ 
mencing  from  February  26th,  the  next  remittances  proceeding  through  March,  April, 
May,  and  June,  which  he  obtains,  is  a  total  of  11,324/.,  that  is  deducting  the  920/.  he 
receives,  some  10,400/.  The  relief  that  he  obtained  went  on  increasing,  of  course,  and, 
my  Lords,  one  is  happy  to  think  that  the  relief  fund  far  exceeded  the  money  given  for 
political  objects,  it  amounted  to  54,892/. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  page  is  that  on  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Page  3560  is  the  addition,  the  final. 

(The  President.)  The  largest  sum  collected  at  any  one  place,  appears  to  have  been  at 
Chicago,  which  was  before  this  speech. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  731/.  My  Lords,  there  are  sums  resembling  that  amount,  500/. 
coming  from  New  York. 

(The  President.)  In  the  largest  cities  he  seems  to  have  collected  the  largest  sums. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  “New  York  World,”  600/.,  May  the  4th,  600/.  from  Boston, 
there  are  large  sums  so  collected.  There,  my  Lords,  are  the  figures  both  for  the  relief 
and  for  the  political  fund. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  page,  do  you  say,  the  relief  fund  is  on.  I  have  not 
followed  that. 

(Sir  PL.  James.)  The  relief  commences  on  page  3555  and  concludes  on  page  3560, 
where  your  Lordships  will  find  the  total  sum.  Of  course  as  regards  Chicago  your 
Lordships  recollect  it  was  where  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Finnerty  were,  and 
it  was  no  doubt  a  strong  point. 

(The  President.)  What  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  is'  that  the  largest  sum 
collected  at  any  one  place  was  at  Chicago,  and  that  was  before  the  speech. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  was  so,  my  Lord.  With  the  exception  of  Chicago,  there  is  less 
than  200/.  to  be  dealt  with.  Wherever  Mr.  Parnell  had  spoken,  so  far  as  remittances 
were  concerned,  I  admit  that  out  of  the  920/.  collected,  731/.  had  come  from  Chicago 
alone,  the  house  of  Alexander  Sullivan  and  Finnerty.  It  is  also  worthy  to  be  noted,  to 
show  where  the  money  for  the  Land  League  came  from,  that  up  to  June  30th,  1880,  you 
will  find  from  the  accounts  of  the  Land  League  at  page  3485,  that  the  total  sum 
received  was  12,926/. :  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  Ireland,  and  what  is  termed  other 
“  sources,”  found  out  of  that  sum  1,339/.,  Great  Britain  262/.,  whilst  America  found, 
as  I  have  mentioned  to  your  Lordships,  11,324/.  out  of  the  12,926/.,  the  whole  of  the 
funds  of  the  Land  League.  Two  references  were  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  this  money. 
Speaking  on  the  16th  May  1880,  at  Beaufort,  in  speech  183,  Mr.  Parnell  says  : — 

“  The  National  Land  League  has  plenty  of  money  at  its  disposal  for  the 
“  purpose  of  defending  the  tenantry  of  Ireland.  Your  fellow  countrymen  in 
“  America  will  send  you  as  much  money  as  you  want.  Everywhere  throughout 
“  the  States  I  have  found  the  greatest  anxiety  to  help  you.  Do  not,  then,  be 
“  afraid ;  band  yourselves  together ;  organise  yourselves  against  the  landlord 
“  system,  and  believe  me,  the  day  is  dawning  when  we  shall  have  taken  the  first 
“  great  step  to  strike  down  British  misrule,  and  the  noble  dreams  of  Grattan, 
“  Emmett,  and  Lord,  and  the  Fitzgerald,  and  of  every  Irish  patriot  ought  at  all 
“  times  to  be  brought  to  a  triumph  and  realisation.  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
“  proposing  this  resolution, — ‘  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  eviction  of 
“  ‘  occupiers  of  land  for  non-payment  of  a  rent  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  landlord 
“  ‘  is  unjust,  subversive  of  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  calls  for  the  emphatic 
“  ‘  condemnation  of  all  lovers  of  justice.’  ” 
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Of  course,  my  Lords,  such  a  resolution  and  speech  as  that,  -when  sent,  as  I  suppose 
Mr.  Parnell’s  utterances  would  be,  to  America,  would  have  the  effect  of  showing  those 
who  subscribed  this  money  what  it  was  being  subscribed  for,  and  to  encourage  those 
who  were  looking  for  the  political  end  to  contribute  more.  Then  there  was  another 
speech  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  at  Kilkenny  on  the  2nd  October  1880,  reported  as  speech  212. 
He  says  there : — 

“We  will  help  you  with  all  the  resources  at  our  command,  and  there  are 
“  millions  of  your  countrymen  and  countrywomen  in  America  who  will  help 
“  you  also  (cheers),  and  (‘  we  have  to  thank  you  for  it.’)  who  will  send  you  money 
“  to  keep  up  this  struggle  as  long  as  you  bear  yourselves  like  men,  and  then  when 
“  we  have  found  out  these  bad  landlords,  and  have  reduced  them  to  their  knees,  and 
“  when  we  have  settled  the  question  without  any  Act  of  Parliament,  as  far  as  the 
“  bad  landlords  are  concerned,  we  shall  not  find  it  any  more  difficult  to  reckon 
“  with  the  good  landlords  whom  my  friend  Mr.  Marum  is  so  anxious 
“  about.” 

So,  my  Lords,  we  have  the  money  secured  and  obtained  in  accordance  with  the 
sixth  resolution  from  America. 

My  Lords,  the  next  result  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  visit  was  the  alliance  with  the  “  Irish 
World.”  You  will  find  that  Mr.  Parnell,  at  page  4159,  says,  speaking  of  the  time  of 
his  visit  to  America,  that  he  and  Patrick  Ford  were  good  friends,  and  the  question 
is  put  to  him  (61,709)  : — 

_  • 

You  and  Ford  were  very  great  friends  in  1880? — (A.)  Yes,  certainly. 

My  Lords,  I  have  expressed  my  view  that  that  ought  not  to  be  read  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Parnell’s  other  evidence,  where  he  says  he  did  not  see  Patrick  Ford.  I  treat 
that  as  being  more  of  a  political  than  a  personal  intimacy  ;  they  were  in  good 
agreement.  Mr.  Parnell  has  had  to  express  his  gratitude  for  what  the  “  Irish  World  ” 
has  done,  and  you  will  find,  at  page  4160,  he  telegraphs  that  expression  of  thanks  at 
Question  61,814 : 

“  Thanks  to  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  and  its  readers  for  their  constant  co-operation 
“  and  substantial  support  in  our  great  cause.  Let  them  have  no  fear  of  its 
“  ultimate  success.” 

And  there,  my  Lords,  the  quotation  breaks  off. 

Then  we  have  again,  at  page  4162  : — 

“As  we  stand  at  present,  passive  resistance  to  unjust  laws  is  the  stronger 
“  weapon  in  our  hands.  Thanks  to  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  and  its  readers  for  their 
“  constant  and  substantial  support  in  our  great  cause.  Let  them  have  no  fear 
“  of  its  ultimate  success.” 

My  Lords,  I  have  also  the  views  expressed  by  other  conspicuous  leaders.  First, 
there  is  Mr.  Davitt,  who,  at  page  3276,  shows  his  view  of  the  “  Irish  World” : _ 

“The  ‘Irish  World,’  which,  of  course,  means  Patrick  Ford,  has  almost 
“  always  been  a  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  mine  since  my  liberation  from 
“  Dartmoor,  and  if  I  have  had  to  differ  occasionally  with  some  of  its  teachings, 
“  and  to  criticise  the  wisdom  of  its  plans  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  I  have  never 
“  for  a  moment  doubted  the  unselfish  patriotism  which  prompted  such  plans,  or 
“  forgot  the  unparalleled  services  which  you  rendered  to  the  Land  League 
“  movement  from  its  very  inception  until  its  organisation,  but  not  its  spirit,  was 
“  suppressed  by  the  Government  of  England.  Indeed,  no  truthful  historian  can 
“  write  the  record  of  that  organisation  and  its  giant  assault  upon  the  citadel  of 
“  felonious  Irish  landlordism,  without  recognising  the  fact  that  the  chief 
“  inspiration  of  the  movement,  its  spirit,  and  most  of  its  financial  strength  came 
“  from  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’.”  ’ 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  need  multiply  the  testimony  to  show  how  much 
the  Land  League  is  indebted  to  the  “  Irish  World  ”  :  everywhere  this  testimony  is 
cropping  up. 
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I  am  anxious  to  refer  your  Lordship  to  an  expression  of  opinion  by  Mr.  Brennan. 
There  are  many  of  them.  It  is  page  3376  : — 

“  The  thousand  pounds  (1,000Z.)  cabled  this  week  by  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  is 
“  received.  Its  announcement  was  received  with  applause.  The  substantial  aid 
“  and  continued  encouragement  which  we  are  receiving  from  our  kindred,  and 
“  the  friends  of  humanity  in  America,  are  inspiriting  our  people  very  much,  and 
“  in  the  name  of  the  Land  League  I  beg  to  tender  to  the  readers  of  the  ‘  Irish 
“  World’  and  to  all  co-operators  its  sincere  and  most  grateful  acknowledgment.” 

Mr.  Egan,  on  the  same  page,  in  a  letter  dated  25th  February  1881,  says, — 

“  Let  the  readers  of  the  ‘  Irish  World’  and  all  the  friends  of  the  Land  League 
“  accept  our  warmest  thanks  for  the  noble  work  they  are  so  bravely  doing.” 

And  a  little  later,  on  the  19th  March,  Brennan  cables  : — 

“  The  moral  and  financial  aid  which  is  constantly  coming  from  our  brothers 
“  in  America,  through  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  and  other  channels,  cheers  us  in  our 
“  work.” 

There  is  another,  which  is  from  Mr.  Quinn,  at  page  5677,  dated  the  2nd  July  1881, 
he  being  at  that  time  secretary  or  assistant  secretary  of  the  Land  League  : — 

“We  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  sympathisers  of  suffering  humanity 
“  to  send  the  ‘Irish  World’  to  Ireland.  The  success  of  the  cause  is  to  be 
“  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  acceptance  of  its  principles.  When  the  1  Irish 
“  World’  is  read  in  every  hamlet  in  every  county,  it  will  be  beyond  the  power 
“  of  earth  and  hell  to  perpetuate  the  landlordism  in  Ireland.” 

Only  one  quotation  more  in  such  respect,  and  that  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Healy,  at  page 
2203.  He  says  : — 

“  He  was  rather  astonished  when  he  came  here  first  ” 
that  is  America, — 

“  and  he  saw  in  the  American  papers  the  accounts  of  how  the  people 
“  were  rushing  into  the  Land  Courts,  but  from  the  Irish  papers  just  to 
“  hand,  he  found  that  the  tenants  all  over  the  island  were  refusing  to  pay  one 
“  penny  until  the  Government  released  the  suspects,  and  that  the  only  paper  that 
“  reliability  could  be  put  in  were  the  “  Irish  World  ”  and  home  papers.” 

At  that  time  Mr.  Healy  had  gone  with  Mr.  Thomas  O’Connor  and  Father  Sheehey 
to  America,  as  representatives  either  of  Mr.  Parnell  personally,  or  the  Land  League, 
and,  so  speaking  in  1881,  he  was  there  conveying  his  view  of  the  aid  which  was  being 
given  to  the  movement  by  the  “  Irish  World.”  I  am  relieved,  I  think,  from  making 
further  quotations  from  this  as  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  alliance  between  the 
Land  League  and  the  “  Irish  World,”  and  the  aid  which  was  given  to  it,  because  at 
page  3303,  upon  a  question  raised  as  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  the  President  went 
very  fully  into  the  evidence  which  had  been  given,  so  as  to  establish  the  admissibility 
of  the  “  Irish  World’s”  contents  as  to  the  sort  of,  what  I  may  term,  agency,  affecting 
the  “  Irish  World’s  ”  articles  in  consequence  of  the  approval  that  had  been  shown  of 
its  writings  by  the  officers  and  by  the  promoters  of  the  Land  League.  The  collection, 
in  your  Lordship’s  judgment,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  so  complete  that  I  should  be  repeating 
what  is  there  to  be  found,  and  I  pray  in  aid  what  your  Lordship  said  at  page  3303. 

Now,  one  word  only  further  upon  this  “  Irish  World  ”  alliance,  and  the  collection  of 
money.  Mr.  Davitt,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  (I  think  the  effect  of  it  I  correctly 
state.  I  am  referring  especially  to  page  6624  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  speech)  puts  his  view 
before  you  to  the  effect  that  money  spontaneously  arose,  and  was  sent  to  the  “  Irish 
World,”  and  subscriptions  spontaneously  came  into  existence  by  people  who  did  not 
sympathise  with  Mr.  Patrick  Ford’s  extreme  doctrines,  and  he  gives  examples.  Well, 
of  course  there  were  people  of  different  views  and  different  degrees  of  opinion  in 
America,  and  some  of  them  sent  their  subscriptions  to  the  “  Irish  World,”  coupled 
with  individual  expressions  of  their  perfect  confidence  in  Mr.  Parnell  and  in  the  Land 
League  movement  proper,  if  I  may  so  term  it.  But  there  were,  as  Mr.  Davitt  says,  a 
great  many  other  letters  of  a  different  character ;  and  I  gathered  that  Mr.  Davitt, 
speaking  from  his  heart  and  mind,  did  not  sympathise  with  those  other  letters,  and  did 
not  read  them  ;  but  those  were  the  letters  that  showed  that  the  appeals  of  the  “  Irish 
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World,”  and  we  shall  have  to  show  your  Lordships  what  they  were,  now  firmly  fixed  in 
alliance,  perhaps  through  Mr.  Davitt’s  very  agency,  but  in  alliance  with  the  Land 
League,  and  its  promoters,  and  its  principal  actors,  were  producing  the  money,  and  we 
have  to  show  what  those  appeals  were.  Perhaps,  I  need  not  refer  you  to  a  reference 
where  Mr.  Davitt  says  the  “  Irish  World”  during  these  years  contained  more  violent 
sentiments  than  those  to  which  I  called  attention  in  the  letters  I  submitted  yesterday. 
That  is  at  page  6649.  But  in  his  evidence,  at  page  3276,  he  says  that  it  was  the  appeals 
in  the  “  Irish  World”  which  produced  this  money.  It  is  in  that  very  document  I  read 
to  your  Lordship,  the  “Irish  World,”  which  says  Patrick  Ford  has  become  his  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  ;  you  will  find  it  specially  referred  to  at  the  page  following  that 
document,  at  page  3277,  where  he  says : — 

“I  do  not  think  Mr.  Healy  is  just  to  the  ‘  Irish  World,’  when  he  says,  we 
“  would  have  got  the  subscriptions  (the  money  sent  to  the  Land  League),  if  the 
“  ‘  Irish  World  ’  never  existed.  This  I  deny  ;  I  believe  that  three-fourths  of  the 
“  enormous  sum  of  money  received  by  the  Land  League  from  America  was  sub- 
“  scribed  through  the  appeals  which  were  made  by  Patrick  Ford  in  his  paper 
“  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  hundreds  of  branches  of  the  Auxiliary 
“  American  League,  which  were  organised  by  the  ‘  Irish  World.’  ” 

And  so,  my  Lords,  as  we  shall  come  in  a  moment  to  see,  as  to  the  mass  of  money 
which  was  sent  from  America  in  succeeding  years,  that  which  was  written  in  1886  by 
Mr.  Davitt  (who  has  full  knowledge  of  these  matters)  is  true,  and  he  tells  the  truth,  I 
believe,  when  he  says  three-fourths  of  these  very  large  sums  of  money,  to  be  counted 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  come  from  the  appeals  of  the  “Irish  World,”  and  cime 
from  the  branches  of  the  Land  League  founded  by  Patrick  Ford. 

My  Lords,  the  importance  of  this  alliance  I  desire  to  place  before  you.  I  believe 
there  were  at  this  time  three  sections  of  those  who  were  interested  in  Irish  affa  rs  in 
America.  There  was  a  clerical  or  conservative  party  which,  as  we  trace  the  movements 
of  the  Land  League  in  America,  you  will  find  were  powerless,  and  were  soon  pis  c  3d 
on  one  side.  There  was  the  revolutionary  party,  the  physical  force  p  irby,  which  had 
its  strength  and  centre  in  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  which  had  its  base  for  more  operations 
in  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  And  then  came  a  third  section,  a  party  somewhat  soc'alistic 
in  its  views,  and  that  was  the  party  which  was  represented  by  Patrick  Ford  and  the 
“  Irish  World.”  If  you  measure  the  strength  of  those  panies  respectively  by  the 
money  that  is  produced  by  them,  I  refer  again  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  statement  of  1886, 
that  three-fourths  of  the  money  which  came  to  the  League  came  from  the  “  Irish 
World,”  and,  so  given,  it  was  given  in  identification  with  the  views  and  sentiments  of 
the  “  Irish  World.”  At  page  3384  there  is  a  statement  of  the  “Irish  World's”  own 
view  upon  this  matter.  It  was  a  question  which  had  been  raised  in  November  1881, 
as  to  the  policy  of  electing  a  treasurer — whether  there  should  be  a  central  treasurer, 
who  probably  at  that  time  would  have  been  Mr.  Egan  in  Paris,  or  whether  there  should 
be  a  treasurer  in  America ;  and  upon  that  question,  which,  I  believe,  ended  in  the 
money  being  sent  to  the  “  Irish  World  ”  for  the  most  part,  the  “  Irish  World  ”  wrote 
this  article.  It  was  with  reference  to  the  Chicago  Convention.  It  was  at  the  end 
of  November  or  beginning  of  December  1881.  Different  dates  have  been  given  for  it  ; 
that  would  be  so  because  the  article  appeared  on  the  3rd  December. 

“  The  understanding  at  the  initial  meeting  held  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  office 
“  previous  to  the  call  for  the  convention  at  which  Father  Sheehy,  Mr.  O’Connor, 
“  Mr.  Healy,  and  Mr.  Finerty  were  present,  was  that  no  treasurer  should  be 
“  appointed.  ‘  If  the  question  comes  up,’  said  Mr.  Finerty,  ‘  I  shall  move  that 
“  ‘  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  be  declared  treasurer,  and  let  there  be  as  many  channels  of 
“  ‘  transmission  of  moneys  to  him  as  the  people  will.’  That  agreed  with  our  view 
“  of  the  matter.  This  money  question  is  a  very  ticklish  one.  The  reasons  why 
**  men  transmit  their  moneys  to  the  Land  League  through  the  “  Irish  World  ”  are 
“  these  : — ‘  A  dollar  sent  through  the  ‘Irish  World’  is  a  significant  endorsement 
“  of  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  ‘  Irish  World.’ 

That  article  would  be  written  when  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  Thomas  O’Connor,  an  l  tho 
Bev,  Mr.  Sheehy  were  in  America,  and  the  “  Irish  World  ”  had  a  wide  circu  ation. 
Thus,  again,  comes  the  identification  of  the  money  collected  by  the  appeals  of  the 
“Irish  World,”  and  as  your  Lordship  will  see  by  appeals  from  Transatlant  c,  with 
his  foil  and  wretched  appeal  to  assassination.  These  appeals  made,  produced  the 
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money,  and  as  the  “  Irish  World,”  in  its  exultation,  is  pleased  to  say,  the  men  who 
sent  the  money  through  the  agency  of  the  editor,  are  identifying  that  gift  with  the 
appeals  that  are  made  in  the  columns,  the  appeals  the  editor  wrote,  and  thus  you  know 
the  contributions  translated  by  Mr.  Davitt’s  statement  to  three  quarters  of  the  sum 
received  by  the  Irish  Land  League  from  America,  came  through  the  “  Irish  World  ” 
by  virtue  of  the  doctrines  of  the  “  Irish  World,”  causing  response  to  those  doctrines  to 
be  made  by  the  contributors  who  sent  their  money. 

( The  President.)  Allow  me  to  ask  you,  Sir  Henry,  why  you  called  the  “  Irish  World  ’* 
section  socialistic  ? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  had  better,  perhaps,  not  raise  the  question  of  socialism.  I  have 
gathered  it,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  from  my  readings  of  the  “Irish  World,”  and, therefore, 
it  came  to  my  mind  that  the  “ Irish  World  ”  did  represent  that  view;  but  if  your 
Lordship  thinks  it  represents  anything  by  way  of  argument,  I  prefer  striking  that 
word  out,  if  your  Lordship  pleases.  It  really  does  not  assist  me  in  the  least,  and  to 
establish  it  I  should  have  to  refer  to  articles  which  I  have  met  by  the  way. 
It  is,  perhaps  a  very  unnecessary  word  for  me  to  have  used,  and  does  not  really 
affect  this  case.  Mr.  Davitt  gives  me  a  key  which  I  did  not  myself  think  necessary  to 
mention,  but  it  supports  for  instance,  land  nationalization  very  strongly,  and  it  was 
that  class  of  view  which  caused  me  to  have  it  in  my  mind,  and  so  to  express  myself.  I 
think  of  these  different  sections  whilst  the  “  Irish  World  ”  stood  aloof  from  absolute 
Clan-na-Gaelism — I  do  not  find  that  Patrick  Ford  belonged  to  the  Clan-na-Gael — for 
reasons  which  I  think  we  shall  find  are  given,  yet  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  “  Irish  World”  was  strongly  in  favour  of  extreme  measures  of  some  kind  or 
other.  It  opened  its  columns  at  all  times  to  communications  in  support  of  those 
extreme  measures,  and  when  Mr.  Parnell  had  shown  by  virtue  of  his  action  in  April 
and  May  1882,. that  he  was  disposed  to  enter  into  communication  with  those  who 
represented  the  Government  of  England,  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  was  too  highly  tried,  and 
in  October  1882  he  broke  from  any  apparent,  active,  declared  support  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
but  whilst  he  says  (you  will  recollect  the  article  of  October  10th)  no  more  money  to  be 
collected,  you  will  find  after  that  period,  whilst  there  was  a  more  declared  view  in 
favour  of  extreme  measures,  and  afterwards  summarised  by  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  himself, 
as  amounting  to  views  in  favour  of  dynamite,  yet  at  the  same  time  there  are  kindly 
words,  there  is  at  times  support  given  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  movement,  as  if 
Mr.  Ford  still  had  the  view  that,  whilst  to  him  the  physical  force  movement  was  far 
the  more  important,  yet  that  benefit  and  good  could  be  derived  from  the  action  he 
wished  to  take  from  alliance  with  Mr.  Parnell. 

I  here  desire  to  point  out  that  of  course  I  am  not  about  now  to  enter  upon  evidence 
of  the  circulation  of  the  “  Irish  World,”  or  of  the  contents  that  were  circulated.  That 
must  be  deferred ;  and  I  have  now  said  all  that  I  think  I  need  say  as  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  visit,  and  springing  from  it,  of  the-  ‘  Irish  World  ” 
alliance. 

Your  Lordship  was  good  enough  to  relieve  me  from  dealing  with  the  word 
“  socialistic.”  It  is  mere  matter  almost  of  passing  observation.  I  may  have  obtained 
the  idea  in  my  mind  from  Mr.  Parnell’s  own  evidence.  At  page  3887  Mr.  Parnell 

says. 

“  Then  there  would  be  the  section  of  the  ‘  Irish  World,’  which"  might  be 
“  called  the  socialistic  section,  the  more  advanced  Land  Reform  section,  which 
“  was  what  Mr.  Davitt  was  good  enough  to  suggest.” 

The  third  result  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  visit  only  remains.  That  is  the  formation  of  the 
American  Land  League.  Shortly  I  can  deal  with  its  foundation.  You  will  recollect 
that  when  about  to  leave  America,  Mr.  Parnell  sent  a  telegram,  as  he  says,  to  several 
persons,  but  which  appeared  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  as  addressed  to  Mr.  Patrick  Ford. 
He  asks  that  there  shall  be  a  conference  or  a  convention.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Parnell 
left  America  in  the  month  of  March,  nothing  was  done  whilst  he  was  there,  except 
that  he  initiated  that  idea.  In  the  month  of  May  Mr.  Davitt  went  to  A  merica,  cer¬ 
tainly  with  Mr.  Parnell’s  knowledge ;  how  far  representing  him  I  cannot  say,  but 
Mr.  Davitt  going  to  America  found  Mr.  Dillon  there.  Mr.  Dillon  was  in  America 
with  Mr.  Davitt.  He  had  remained  in  America  after  Mr.  Parnell’s  visit  and  Mr.  Davitt 
found  him  there.  This  evidence,  if  it  is  material,  will  be  found  at  page  5584.  It  is 
in  Mr.  Davitt’s  evidence,  and  from  that  you  will  find,  at  question  86,677,  his  statement 
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that  he  left  for  New  York,  I  think,  on  the  9th  of  May,  I  believe  the  date  was  the  9th 
of  May.  Then,  as  soon  as  he  gets  to  America  he  seems  to  be  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Dillon,  and  he  went  there  with  Mr.  Parnell’s  knowledge.  I  only  refer  to  the 
authority  for  it  which,  you  will  find  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  evidence  at  page  4013. 

After  Mr.  Davitt’s  arrival,  finding  Mr.  Dillon  there,  we  come  to  the  Trainor  Hall 
Convention,  as  it  is  termed,  of  May  18th,  1880,  which  is  an  important  convention.  It 
is,  however,  to  he  observed,  before  we  deal  with  the  Trainor  Hall  Convention  and  its 
results,  that  following  Mr.  Parnell’s  advice  to  found  Land  Leagues,  the  first  assistance 
that  is  to  be  traced  in  favour  of  carrying  out  Mr.  Parnell’s  views  comes  from  the 
Clan-na-Gael.  They  took  action  as  early  as  April  19th,  1880,  and  their  views  you 
will  find  at  page  2482.  It  is  an  address  from  the  executive  body  to  the  officers  aud 
members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

“  If  we  are  to  succeed,  it  can  only  be  by  revolutionary  work,  conducted  with 
“  persistence  and  patience  by  men  who  seek  no  notoriety,  and  whose  knowledge 
“  that  they  are  doing  their  duty  is  a  sufficient  recompense  for  their  labours.  To 
“  this  end  you  are  directed  hereafter  to  give  as  much  attention  as  possible  to  our 
“  own  work,  and  as  little  as  possible  to  any  other,  and  your  attention  is  called  to 
“  the  following  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  F.C  ,  to  wit: — Resolved 
“  that  the  F.C.  congratulate  the  Y.C.  upon  the  magnificent  success  of  the  land 
“  agitation,  and  thank  the  members  of  the  Y.C.  for  their  splendid  work 
“  throughout  the  country  in  securing  these  successes.  We  recognise,  however, 
“  the  danger  of  giving  our  energy  and  ability  to  any  public  movement  to  such  an 
“  extent  as  to  neglect  our  own  special  work  and  duties.  We  earnestly  urge  the 
“  members  of  the  Y.C.  hereafter  to  give  special  attention  to  the  extension  of  the 
“  organisation,  and  only  to  give  so  much  of  their  time  and  attention  to  public 
“  movements  of  any  character  whatever  as  can  be  utilised  for  the  benefit  and 
“  growth  of  the  Y.C.,  and  the  achievement  of  the  real  revolutionary  work  which 
“  remains  to  be  done,  and  which  only  can  be  done  through  the  secret  work 
“  of  V.C.” 

Your  Lordship  will  see  what  that  secret  work  was  hereafter. 

“  When  land  leagues  are  formed,  or  any  other  public  movements  are 
“  organised  in  which  members  of  the  Y.C.  can  conscientiously  participate,  no 
“  pains  should  be  spared  to  secure  the  control  of  these  movements  or  organisations 
“  by  members  of  the  Y.C.” 

If  I  may  do  so,  I  would  ask  you  to  bear  these  words  in  mind.  What  here  was 
determined  upon  you  will  find  was  carried  out  to  the  bitterest  end.  It  was  to  obtain 
Gontrol  of  the  movements. 

“  A  few  of  our  good  men  working  in  concert  can  always  manage  to  secure 
“  this  control.  Lest  these  organisations  may  at  any  time  prove  dangerous  rather 
“  than  assistants  to  our  work,  we  should  so  secure  the  control  of  their 
“  management  as  to  be  able  to  disband  them  if  they  should  ever  become 
“  necessary.” 

I  presume  that  means  if  “  that  ”  should. 

“  The  power  and  usefulness  of  organisation  were  never  better  exhibited  than 
“  in  the  magnificent  successes  which  have  attended  Mr.  Parnell  in  America.” 

This  is  what  I  read  to  your  Lordship  before. 

“  They  furnish  convincing  proofs  of  what  our  people  are  capable  of  doing  if 
“  they  will  but  unite  in  a  compact  organisation.  In  all  the  large  cities  the 
“  members  of  the  Y.C.  were  among  the  foremost  in  preparing  the  ground,  in 
attending  to  the  details,  and  in  seconding  the  co-operation  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
“  It  has  been  a  great  educating  force  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  others,  and 
“  they  should  in  all  proper  ways  bend  their  energies  to  keep  the  question  before 
“  the  world.” 

I  read  to  you  this  morning  further  passages,  and  this  paragraph  concludes  with 
these  words  : 

God  speed  the  mark.  It  was  said  of  Joseph  that  he  was  a  growing  son. 
May  it  be  said  of  this  movement  that  it  is  a  growing  movement,  and  that  the 
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“  tree  which  was  planted  by  Davitt  in  the  soil  of  Mayo  in  April  last  may  spread 
“  its  branches  wherever  an  Irishman  breathes,  or  the  heart  of  a  humanitarian 
“  beats  responsive  to  the  cries  of  the  people  for  a  larger  and  better  life.” 

Then  there  is  matter  as  to  which  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  any  particular  bearing 
upon  this  now  before  you ;  but  will  your  Lordship  note  that  on  the  next  page  you 
come  to  matter  which  deals  with  O’ Donovan  Rossa,  which  will  become  material  when 
we  show  you  how  far  the  Clan-na-Gael  separated  itself  from  the  action  of  that  man. 

My  Lord,  as  I  have  said,  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League,  so  far  as  its  public 
foundation  took  place,  was  at  the  Convention  held  at  Trainor  Hall  on  the  18th  of  May. 
Mr.  Davitt  spoke  at  that  Convention,  and  your  Lordship  will  find  the  speech  at  page 
5680.  It  was  attributed  to  Mr.  John  Dillon,  but  Mr.  Davitt  himself  corrected  it, 
and  the  words  are  his.  Mr.  Davitt  says  : — 

“  I  feel  proud  to  find  so  many  able  and  intelligent  men  earnestly  working  to 
“  help  in  destroying  landlordism.  This  movement  extends  from  Dublin  to  San 
“  Francisco.  It  is  a  good  omen  that  it  will  succeed  when  it  reaches  out  so  far, 

“  and  interests  so  many,  and  a  sign  that  it  will  not  fail  like  other  movements.  I 
“  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Land  League  movement  in  Ireland  is  in  capital  hands 
“  and  trim,  having  a  series  of  successes  during  the  past  six  months.  But  these 
“  successes  are  only  indicative  of  what  is  to  come.  While  satisfied  with  them,  we 
“  cannot  still  be  content.  We  have  succeeded  all  along  the  line,  and  what  we 
“  have  already  done  is  a  guarantee  of  what  the  future  has  in  store.  By  your 
“  action  to-day  you  have  widened  the  programme  outlined  by  the  Land  League  in 
“  Ireland  ;  but,  although  we  omitted  the  industrial  question  of  the  movement,  it 
“  Was  not  because  we  were  unaware  of  it  or  of  the  evils  which  Ireland’s  commerce 
“  suffers  through  any  loss. 

“  I  can  assure  you  now  that  the  addition  which  you  have  made  to  the 
«  platform  to-day  will  be  accepted  by  the  Irish  people  on  the  other  side.  As  the 
“  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  landlord  sy stein  was  hrst  started  here, 
“  I  am  glad  that  this  later  addition  to  it  is  made  here  also.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  again  we  must  read  the  proceedings  by  the  light  of  this  speech. 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  Davitt  here  is  giving  in  his  adhesion  to  the  view  that  the  movement 
commenced  in  America,  as  his  American  friends  asserted,  by  his  Boston  speech.  The 
proceedings  in  Ireland,  although  there  had  been  declarations  by  the  promoters  that 
they,  m  accordance  with  Mr.  Davitt,  were  seeking  for  the  abolition  of  landlordism, 
were  silent  when  the  scheme  was  declared  in  public.  He  had  always  been  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  there  can  now  be  no  doubt ;  and  now,  if  Mr.  Davit  will  allow  me  to  say 
so,  he  here  in  America,  knowing  what  was  the  real  object  of  the  Land  League  pro¬ 
moters  and  those  who  founded  it,  especially  of  the  hands  that  drew  the  resolutions 
and  those  directions  for  organisation — knowing  the  abolition  of  landlordism  was  the 
intention  he  had  in  his  mind,  and  which  he  wished  the  Land  League  to  effect,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  which  he  founded  the  League,— he  now,  being  thereby  enabled 
to  defend  the  position  of  Irish  Members  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  before  the 
public,  says,  “  You,  the  Americans,  here  to-day  upon  this  18th  day  of  May,  1880, 
“  have  added  to  our  platform  the  abolition  of  Irish  landlordism.  If  it  was  an 
addition,  of  course  from  this  time  the  abolition  of  Irish  landlordism  came  into  play. 
But  it  had  been  always  the  real  and  the  true  programme — not  that,  as  I  have  said, 
presented  to  the  public — it  had  always  been  the  cause  of  the  Land  League  s  existence, 
and  object  of  the  Land  League’s  existence.  This  addition  to  it  by  the  Americans  was, 
I  think,  a  little  suggestion  by  Mr.  Davitt  for  the  purpose  rather  of  flattering  their 
importance,  and  of  suggesting  that  it  was  they  and  not  he  who  had  caused  this 
abolition  of  landlordism  to  be  added  to  the  platform.  ,  . 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  I  am  sure,  my  Lords,  Sir  Henry  James  is  making  a  mistake, 
not  intentionally.  What  was  added  to  the  platform  upon  that  occasion  was  an 
industrial  plank,  taking  up  the  labour  question,  not  the  abolition  of  landlordism. 

(Sir.  E.  James.)  If  it  be  so,  I  will  take  what  he  says : 

“  The  movement  for  the  abolition  of  Irish  landlordism, 

and  so  he  proceeds  ;  but  I  must  take  Mr.  Davitt’ s  statement  if  he  says  such  was  the 
case.  Mr.  Davitt  has  some  little  compunction  as  to  this  speech,  because  he  is  asked 
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as  to  whether  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  landlord  system  was  first  started  there.  He 
says  himself : — 

“  The  Irish-Americans,  without  an  exception,  attributed  the  inception  of  the 
“  Land  League  to  my  speech  in  Boston,  in  December  1878,  and  I  assume  I  used 
“  those  words,  and  if  I  did,  I  must  have  been  referring  to  that  speech,  and  to  the 
“  prevalent  feeling  in  America  about  that  speech.  (Q.)  But  I  must  ask  you, 
“  Mr.  Davitt,  is  it  not  true  ?  You  meant  to  state  what  was  true,  did  you  not  ? 
“  — (A.)  Well,  I  do  uot  think  it  is  literally  true,  because  I  had  not  consulted 
•«  Mr.  Parnell  at  the  time  I  made  that  speech,  and  Mr.  Parnell  had  chiefly  to  do 
“  with  the  organising  of  the  Land  League  in  Ireland  in  October  1879.” 

Then  Mr.  Davitt  proceeds.  He  says  in  his  speech  : — 

“  The  organization  of  land  leagues  is  now  going  on  rapidly  in  the  four 
“  provinces,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  farmers  in  Ulster  are  following  the 
“  example  of  those  of  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Munster,  in  the  grand  work. 
“  The  plan  we  work  on  is  simple.  We  resort  to  every  fair  means  to  pull  down 
“  and  destroy  the  tyrant  landlordism,  and  to  trample  it  in  the  dust  of  its  own 
“  rottenness.  We  cannot  do  it  by  parliamentary  action  alone,  and  we  don’t 
“  propose  to  confine  ourselves  to  that  means.  What  we  propose  is  that  the 
“  action  of  our  men  in  Parliament  shall  be  the  reflex  of  the  work  going  on  in 
“  Ireland.  It  is  an  action  of  no  compromise  ;  and  no  man  going  to  the  House  of 
“  Commons  can  say  that  our  people  will  be  satisfied  with  fixity  of  tenure,  or  other 
“  mild  reforms. 

“  There  are  two  means  which  we  pursue  to  accomplish  our  end.  The  first  is 
“  a  policy  of  destruction  by  hammering  against  landlordism.  We  are  satisfied 
“  with  nothing  but  its  total  abolition.  In  the  House  of  Commons  we  pursue  a 
“  constructive  policy,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  reconcile  the  speeches  in  Ireland 
“  against  landlordism,  and  the  speeches  in  the  House  which  might  not  seem  to  be 
“  in  keeping  with  those  delivered  by  members  of  the  same  party  in  Ireland.” 

Well,  my  Lords,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  was  the  very  evil  of  the  course  pursued.  If 
the  speeches  that  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  made  in  Ireland,  and 
the  speeches  that  had  been  made  in  Ireland  had  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  should  have  known  more  of  the  truth,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Mr.  Davitt  is  disclosing  this  action,  constitutional  action  representing  a 
constructive  policy  to  the  House  of  Commons;  a  destructive  policy,  represented  by  the 
speeches  of  the  same  men,  in  Ireland  ;  so  this  constitutional  movement,  as  my  learned 
friend  says,  the  movement  of  a  nation,  which  is  now  being  attacked,  was  drawn  upon 
these  lines  which  Mr.  Davitt  very  frankly  stated  to  his  audience.  It  was  necessary  he 
should  do  so  for  the  men  in  America  who  were  moved  by  the  appeals  of  the  “  Irish 
World,”  and  had  been  subscribing  to  the  revolutionary  action,  and  the  action  of  the 
physical  force  must  have  wondered  often  in  their  minds  that  those  who  had  been 
placed  before  them  as  the  very  idols  of  their  worship  were  constantly  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  this  speech  of  Davitt’s  says,  praying  for  and  urging  a  constructive 
policy,  and  appearing  as  the  opponents  of  the  policy  for  which  the  money  had  been 
collected  by  the  appeals  in  the  “  Irish  World.”  And  so  here  the  truth  is 
told.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  of  this  speech.  My  Lord,  I  call  it  a  very 
frank  speech.  Mr.  Davitt  calls  it  a  very  stupid  speech.  It  is  is  own.  At 
this  very  page,  at  the  end  of  it,  Mr.  Davitt  is  finishing  his  speech  thanked 
them  for  the  sinews  of  war  which  they  had  furnished  them  to  fight  their  great 
battle.  He  expresses  some  doubt  (at  least  I  co  not  think  he  says  there  is 
any  doubt)  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  report,  but  the  Attorney-General  says  to  him, 
“  That  seems  to  be  a  very  consecutive  report  at  any  rate.”  “  Well,”  says  Mr.  Davitt, 
“  I  think  it  is  a  very  stupid  speech.”  I  suppose  there  are  a  great  many  speakers  who 
very  often  think  that  of  their  speeches  they  have  made  some  time  before.  But 
Mr.  Davitt  is  a  very  practical  man,  dealing  with  a  practical  difficulty.  He  had  then 
to  remove  from  the  American  people,  as  I  have  said,  the  effect  of  these  speeches,  and 
so  there  is  no  stupidity.  We  must  not  give  him  credit  for  that,  but  with  perfect 
truth  and  frankness  he  gives  to  them  a  narration  of  the  position  that  everybody  knew — 
at  least,  now  knows — was  the  exact  truth.  At  this  Trainor  Hall,  Mr.  Dillon  (on  the 
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next  page,  5682)  who  did  not  in  America  sympathise  with  the  constructive  policy 
started  in  the  House  of  Parliament  of  England,  says  : 

“  At  last  we  have  got  a  movement  in  Ireland  that  must  succeed  and  over- 
«  throw  the  first  garrison  of  an  alien  and  hostile  Government.” 

And  so  by  these  two  most  able  representatives  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  proceedings  the 
views  of  the  leaders  and  founders  of  the  Land  League  are  placed  before  the  American 
public.  The  proceedings  at  Trainor  Hall  seem  to  have  had,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, 
only  one  question  creating  difference  of  opinion.  That  was  in  relation  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  treasurer.  I  will  take  Mr.  Davitt’s  own  account,  at  page  6342.  The  speech 
is  this : 

“  At  this  convention — a  report  of  which  has  been  put  in  in  my  evidence — 
“  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  extreme  and  conservative  elements  present 
“  over  the  creation  of  a  central  Land  League  treasury  in  America  to  which  one 
“  party,  the  party  advocating  this  treasury  idea,  wanted  all  subscriptions,  in  the 
“  first  instance,  to  be  forwarded,  and  to  be  from  thence  transmitted  to  Ireland. 
“  The  Clerical  and  Conservative  parties  opposed  the  creation  of  any  such  treasury, 
“  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not  necessary,  as  funds  could  be  sent  by  each  branch 
“  direct  to  Ireland ;  and  secondly,  from  the  fear  that  such  a  central  treasury 
“  might  ultimately  fall  under  the  control  of  extremist  influence.” 

We  will  show  your  Lordship  what  did  become  of  this.  That  is,  I  think,  the  only 
question  of  difference  whioh  arose,  and  the  outcome  of  that  Convention  you  will  find  in 
the  rules  of  the  American  Land  League,  which  you  will  find  at  page  5592.  These  are 
documents  of  some  importance.  You  will  find  them  at  pages  5592-3.  Before  the 
rules  you  will  find  there  is  a  document,  “  The  means  proposed  to  effect  certain 
objects.”  It  speaks  of  the  desire  there  is  to  spread  the  organisation  throughout  the 
counties  of  Ireland  with  the  assistance  of  Ameiica. 

Then  at  page  5593  this  important  statement  is  to  be  found  as  to  the  Land  League 

movement  in  America  : — 

“  It  is  a  movement  which  endangers  no  national  principle  nor  asks  its 
“  supporters  to  forego  any  reasonable  or  legitimate  aspiration  for  the  future  of 
“  their  country.” 

Then  come  the  Land  League  rules  of  a  colourless  character.  Then,  I  think,  we  come 
to  Mr.  Davitt’s  action  in  support  of  this  movement.  It  is  to  be  noted,  I  think,  that 
there  has  been,  as  I  believe,  a  little  mistake  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  as  to  who  officered 
this  Land  League  in  America.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  important,  but  I  wish  to  be 
quite  clear  upon  the  matter.  At  page  3898  Mr.  Parnell  says  that  Mr.  Collins  was  the 
first  president.  That  is  not  so.  You  will  find  that  Mr.  Davitt,  whom  I  again  take 
as  my  authority,  at  pages  6368—9,  states  what  is  the  fact,  I  believe.  I  believe 
Mr.  Davitt’s  recollection  as  opposed  to  Mr.  Parnell's  is  correct,  viz.,  that  Mr.  McCafferty 
became  the  first  president  of  the  American  League,  and  he  did  that  which  you 
will  find  the  American  League  very  satisfactorily  performed,  viz.,  nothing.  Mr.  Davitt 
describes  him  himself.  He  says  : — 

“  Mr.  John  Dillon  and  I  were  present  as  representing  the  Land  League  of 
“  Ireland.  I  confess  I  am  ignorant  of  Mr.  McCaflerty’s  qualifications  for  the  post 
“  to  which  he  was  then  appointed.  The  only  one  which  I  remember  being 
“  advanced  in  his  favour  was  the  interesting  one  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  the 
“  handomest  man  in  New  England ;  and  as  this  recommendation  was  put  forward 
“  by  a  president  the  decision  of  the  Convention  must  have  been  influenced  by 
“  such  an  appeal  to  its  fancy.  Anyhow,  whether  it  was  the  dignity  or  the  duties 
“  of  the  office  had  less  attraction  for  Mr.  McCafferty,  he,  like  the  hero  in  Cowper’s 
“  poem,  did  nothing  with  a  deal  of  skill,  and,  therefore,  leaves  nothing  either  for 
“  the  ‘  Times  ’  to  allege  against  or  the  defence  to  record  in  favour  of  his 
“  administration  of  the  League.” 

That  is  just  our  view,  that  is  to  say,  that  this  American  Land  League  was  doing 
nothing  and  did  do  nothing  until  it  became  literally  and  truly  a  part  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael,  organised,  worked,  and  officered  by  Clan-na-Gael  men,  for  Clan-na-Gael  objects. 
But,  at  any  rate,  according  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  view,  Mr.  McCafferty  was  doing  neither 
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harm  nor  good,  and  his  term  of  office  represented  a  colourless  term  of  action  for  the 
Land  League.  In  January  1881,  as  I  have  it,  Mr.  Collins  was  elected  president,  and 
that  was  at  the  Buffalo  Convention.  That  of  course  accounts  for  Mr.  Parnell  thinking 
he  was  the  first.  It  was  within  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  first  formation  of  the 
Land  League,  and  therefore  it  would  be  natural  he  should  think  so.  In  the  book  that 
was  put  in  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Davitt,  a  book  which  Mr.  Davitt  read  from,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  conventions,  which  he  was  good  enough  to  allow  us  to  peruse,  at  page  18  we 
find  a  little  further  index  of  the  non -importance  of  this  American  Land  League  ;  it  is 
established  by  even  that  which  Mr.  Davitt  himself  read.  His  speech  is  at  page  6399. 
This  is  a  quotation  from  page  18  of  what  I  have  termed  the  Convention  book.  This  is 
an  address  from  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Walsh,  of 
Waterbury,  Connecticut.  He  says  under  date  of  December  20th,  1880 — 

“  To  the  Branch  Land  Leagues  and  their  members.  As  I  am  the  only  officer 
“  now  in  active  service  of  the  National  organisation,  I  am  compelled  by  circum- 
“  stances  to  call  a  convention  for  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January  12th  and 
“  13th,  1881,  to  be  held  in  Buffalo.” 

I  gather  from  that  that  the  Land  League,  I  will  not  say  was  dying  out,  but  had  not 
commenced  to  live,  and  certainly  under  Mr.  McCafferty’s  presidency  we  have  found 
that  nothing  was  done,  and,  as  I  shall  show  your  Lordship,  in  Mr.  Collins’s  presidency 
I  believe  very  much  the  same  state  of  things  existed.  The  sums  that  were  received  I 
will  call  attention  to  hereafter.  They  did  increase  in  1882  to  a  very  much  larger 
amount  than  they  had  previously  amounted  to  in  contributions,  but  from  May  1st,  1880, 
to  January  1881  the  sum  received  amounted  to  3,111  dollars. 

Now,  my  Lord,  a  word  cr  two  as  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  action.  Your  Lordship  will 
recollect  Mr.  Davitt  has  said  that  he  did  attend  as  representative  of  the  Land 
League.  He  went  to  America  certainly  with  Mr.  Parnell’s  knowledge,  Mr.  Dillon,  a3 
I  have  said,  remaining  in  America,  but  Mr.  Davitt  himself  says  he  was  there 
representing  the  Land  League.  Mr.  Davitt  attended  five  or  six  meetings  of  the 
Clan -na- Gael.  He  attended  those  meetings  by  virtue  of  a  right  of  admission  which 
he  had  secured  in  this  fact — that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  I  shall  have  to  show  your  Lordships  the  identity 
of  these  two  bodies.  So  far  as  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  was  concerned,  of 
course  it  was  a  treasonable  body.  So  far  as  the  Clan-na-Gael  has  to  be  referred  to,  it 
is  treasonable  as  affecting  the  members  of  it  who  owed  allegiance  to  the  Queen.  It 
was  hostile  so  far  as  it  was  composed  of  men  of  mere  American  birth.  Still,  therefore, 
whilst  not  wholly  equally  afflicted  by  treasonable  qualities,  those  two  bodies  were 
substantially  affected  by  the  same  blight.  Sympathy,  therefore  was  felt,  and  would 
be  by  those  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  which  had,  as  we  shall  see,  a  common 
government  to  some  extent  with  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  And  Mr.  Davitt, 
having  only  very  lately  (I  am  speaking  now  of  the  period  when  he  was  in  America) 
been  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  had  the  pass- word  which  would  allow  him  to 
enter  into  the  most  secret  meetings  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  Mr.  Davitt,  himself,  says 
that  he  did  attend  five  or  six  camp  meetings  of  the  Clan-na-Gael : — 

“That  is  when  you  were  in  America  in  the  organising  tour? — (A.)  About 
“  that  number,  but  I  think  I  might  have  attended  more.” 

He  says  whenever  he  was  invited  to  go  to  any  meetings  of  Irishmen  he  should  have 
gone.  He  says  also  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  he  had 
not  attended  since  August  or  September  1879.  He  had  been  busy  in  other  work.  He 
had  been  in  America  until  November  1878.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  organisation 
of  Mayo  during  the  spring  of  1879,  and  therefore  he  had  not  much  time  to  attend. 
But  he  was  a  member  of  that  Council  until  the  1st  of  May  1880.  That  was  a  fortnight 
after  the  Rotunda  meeting  of  the  29th  of  April  1880.  He,  therefore,  at  the  time  he 
reached  America,  would  scarcely  have  known,  unless  it  was  sent  to  him  by  cablegram, 
of  his  expulsion,  and  being  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  he  obtained  access  to  the  meetings  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  His  account  is 
this  : — 

“  Being  a  member,  or  having  been  a  member,  of  the  Supreme  Council,  I  had 
“  the  virtual  entree  to  the  Clan-na-Gael,  which,  at  that  time  embraced  some  of  the 
“  best  men  of  the  Irish  race  in  America.” 
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That  statement  is  to  be  found  at  page  5597.  Only  one  word  more,  I  think,  I  may 
read  of  what  was  appearing  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  at  this  time,  namely,  the  24th  July 
1880.  This  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davitt,  in  which  he  says  the  Land  League  movement 
is  but  a  temporary  one : — 

“  The  land  movement  therefore  does  not  arrogate  to  itself  the  task  which 
“  other  organizations  are  and  have  been  engaged  in  here  in  America  in  working 
“  for  Ireland  in  another  direction,  nor  do  its  leaders  desire  to  interfere  with  such 

“  work,  or  expect  men  engaged  in  it  to  transfer  their  exertions  from  one 

“  department  of  national  labour  to  that  of  the  Land  League . 

Then,  my  Lord,  read  with  that  light  of  public  expression  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  views, 
that  the  Land  League  leaders  did  not  want  men  of  other  organizations  to  transfer 
their  labours  to  the  aid  of  the  Land  League,  you  can  well  understand  how,  by  virtue 
of  this,  as  he  says,  “  right  ”  of  entree  into  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
Mr.  Davitt  would  urge  upon  those  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  who  doubted  whether 
they  should  give  support  to  the  Land  League,  “Why  you  still  can  continue  your 
“  physical  policy,  or  extreme  policy,  you  that  represent  the  wings  of  the  Skirmishing 
“  Fund.  You  more  conservative  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  will  not  be  interfered 

“  with  in  your  separate  action,  if  you  should  think  it  right  to  come  in  line  with  us  in 

“  supporting  the  Land  League.” 

I  think  we  may  trace  very  shortly  still  more  the  history  of  this  American  Land 
League  by  showing  very  shortly  that  as  it  had  been  constituted  at  Trainor  Hall 
it  really  fell  to  pieces.  At  page  3377  you  will  find  that  those  rules  I  referred  you  to 
were  very  soon  out  of  print,  and  this  is  the  account  which  is  given  of  what  was  done. 
This  is  an  extract  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  : — 

“  Very  soon  this  constitution  was  out  of  print,  and  instead  of  republishing  it 
“  Mr.  Davitt  wrote  out  a  little  ‘  rules  and  byelaws  ’  himself,  omitting  the  names 
“  of  the  officers  of  the  I.N.L.I.L.,  U.S.A.,  and  casting  out  their  presentation 
“  of  the  ‘  objects  ’  of  the  Land  League.  Davitt  went  to  Ireland.  After  months 
“  of  masterly  inactivity  the  executive  (of  the  Trainor  Hall  League)  quietly 
“  went  to  pieces.” 

And  taking  that  as  representing  the  truth,  I  shall,  as  we  go  on,  show  your  Lordship 
that  what  is  called  the  American  Land  League  was  really  the  Clan-na-Gael ;  Clan-na- 
Gael  men  controlling  it ;  Clan-na-Gael  men  being  in  fact  the  Land  League,  and,  as  in 
this  instance,  the  vital  part  of  its  existence  depended  upon  its  money,  you  will  find 
at  page  3378  that  all  money  that  was  collected  was  to  go  to  the  “  Irish  World.’" 
If  you  will  allow  me  first  to  follow  what  I  read  at  page  3377  this  occurs — 

“  Meanwhile,  seeing  that  nothing  was  being  done  in  the  way  of  organizing 
“  the  country,  whilst  hundreds  of  letters  were  pouring  in  upon  the  ‘Irish  World,’ 
“  begging  it  to  do  something  in  that  direction,” 

that  is  the  “  Irish  World  ” 

“  we  drafted  a  constitution  fully  expressing  the  principles  of  the  ‘  Irish 
“  World,’  and  at  our  own  expense  printed  and  mailed  5,000  copies  of  the  same. 
“  Here  is  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  Land  League  constitution.” 

Then  to  show  hovY  consistent  the  “  Irish  World  ”  was,  at  the  end  occurs  this : — 

“  We,  therefore,  band  ourselves  together,  until  landlordism  root  and  branch 
“  shall  have  been  abolished,  and  the  equal  right  of  every  man  to  share  in  the 
“  bounties  of  God  free  of  rent  or  other  immoral  exaction  shall  have  been  acknow- 
“  ledged  and  established,  nevermore  to  be  denied  or  abridged.” 

Possibly  that  is  one  reason  why  I  have  still  socialistic  views  in  my  mind  in  connexion 
with  the  “  Irish  World,”  but  at  any  rate  the  “  Irish  World”  now  becomes,  if  not  the 
parent  at  least  the  foster-parent  of  this  Land  League  movement  in  America,  and  the 
“  Irish  World’s  ”  constitution  is  the  constitution  of  the  American  Land  League,  and, 
as  I  said,  although  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  was  not  a  member,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  the  Clan-na-Gael  views  and  his  own  were  pretty  nearly  identical,  and 
you  will  find  how  soon  the  Clan-na-Gael  pervades  the  “  Irish  World.” 
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(The  President.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  “  Irish  World  ”  constitution  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  the  19th  March  1881.  That  there  should  be  no  doubt  existing 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  statement,  Mr.  Davitt’s  views  had  better  be  read  to  you. 
At  page  6342  he  refers  to  this.  He  gives  the  date  here  and  says : — 

“  In  the  issue  of  the  5th  of  February  1881,  at  page  4,  there  is  an  editorial 
“  article  upon  the  subject  (probably  it  would  be  another  article)  which  explains 
“  the  whole  origin  of  the  part  played  by  the  paper  in  the  collection  of  Land  League 
“  moneys.  Mr.  Davitt  before  his  return  to  Ireland  left  100  copies  of  a  Land  League 
“  constitution  at  the  office  of  the  ‘Irish  World.’  These  copies  went  to  their 
“  destination  in  quick  time.  But  calls  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
“  United  States,  and  having  no  more  printed  documents  to  forward,  the 
“  *  Irish  World,’  at  its  own  risk,  wrote  out,  printed,  and  distributed,  5,000  copies 
“  of  a  constitution,  with  a  platform  of  principles,  and  instructions  how 
“  to  organise  branches.  These  5,000  little  books  we  mailed  to  5,000  different 
“  towns,  and  to  our  own  readers  only.  The  beneficial  effects  of  that  act  are  made 
“  manifest  in  the  large  weekly  remittances  sent  to  the  Land  League  in  Dublin. 

Then  it  deals  with  some  foolish  jealousy  as  to  the  “  Irish  World,”  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  those  observations  are  very  germaine  to  this  question. 


[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30.] 
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SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT.  1888. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1. 

Wednesday,  6th  November  1889. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  My  Lords,  I  have  very  few  words  to  address  to  you  in  relation 
to  the  proceedings  which  occurred  in  America  in  the  year  1880.  Your  Lordships  will 
recollect  that  I  had  traced,  or  attempted  to  trace,  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
so-called  Irish  American  Land  League  at  this  time,  and  I  had  reduced  its  action  to  a 
minimum  so  far  as  the  year  1880  was  concerned,  and  there  only  remains  for  me  to 
notice  one  or  two  speeches  of  Mr.  Davitt  which  he  made  in  America  before  returning 
to  Ireland.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  letter  of  the  24th  July  1880,  which  is  set 
out  at  page  5685,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  but  I  will  mention  it  again. 

My  Lords,  Mr.  Davitt  there  says  : — 

“  The  Land  League  movement  is  but  a  temporary  one.  The  land  movement, 
“  therefore,  does  not  arrogate  to  itself  the  task  which  other  organisations  are  and 
“  have  been  engaged  in  here  in  America  in  working  for  Ireland  in  another  direc- 
“  tion.  Nor  does  its  leaders  desire  to  interfere  with  such  work,  or  expect  men 
“  engaged  in  it  to  transfer  their  exertions  from  one  department  of  national  labour 
“  to  that  of  the  Land  League.” 

Then  the  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Davitt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  language  he  had 
so  used,  and  he  was  asked  by  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney -General  what  were  the 
other  organisations. 

“  What  were  the  other  organisations  to  which  you  refer  in  that  letter  ? — 
“  (A.)  I  think  that  would  refer  to  extreme  organisations,  and  that  the  Land 
“  League-  would  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  management  of  their  bodies. 
“  ( Q .)  What  was  the  work  in  which  those  extreme  sections  had  been  engaged  in 
“  working  for  Ireland  ? — (A.)  Well,  promoting  organisation.  (Q.)  Delivering  of 
“  arms,  distributing  arms  ? — (A.)  Well,  I  do  not  think  they  distribute  arms  in 
“  America.  (The  President.)  Not  in  America  ? — (A.)  No.  (The  Attorney- General.) 
“  ‘  Other  organisations  are  and  have  been  engaged  here  and  in  America  in 
“  £  working  for  Ireland  in  another  direction.’  (Q.)  I  want  to  know  what  the 
“  work  was  which  those  other  organisations  had  been  engaged  in  ? — (A.)  Organi- 
“  sations  and  military  training  probably.  (Q.)  That  would  be  with  a  view  to 
“  ultimate  resort  to  force? — (A.)  To  free  Ireland,  if  there  is  a  chance.” 

There  is  also,  my  Lords,  a  speech  that  I  need  not  refer  to  again  in  detail,  except  to 
remind  your  Lordships  of  the  date  of  the  speech  -which  I  have  always  regarded  and 
submit  to  your  Lordships  must  be  one  of  very  great  importance ;  it  is  the  speech  at 
•  Kansas,  where  Mr.  Davitt  declared  his  policy  of  unsettling  Ireland.  It  is  as  early  as 
December  10th,  1880.  Mr.  Davitt  then  found  out,  as  I  suggested,  that  he  as  the 
actual  leader  of  the  Land  League  movement  was  anxious  that  in  some  way  or  other 
Ireland  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  unsettlement.  The  page  on  which  this  speech  is 
set  out  is  page  5691.  The  very  words  that  he  used  were  : — 

“  In  addition  to  that  we  have,  as  you  have  already  been  told,  declared  an 
“  unceasing  war  against  landlordism,  not  a  war  to  call  on  our  people  to 
“  shoulder  the  rifle  and  go  out  in  open  field,  and  settle  the  question  that  is  now 
“  agitating  Ireland,  although  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  settlement  of  that  nature, 
“  providing  I  could  see  a  chance  of  success.” 

And  later  on  in  the  same  speech  he  says  : — 

“  We  know  we  are  doing  a  proper  work.  We  are  preparmg  the  way  for 
“  that  independence  which  you  enjoy  in  this  great  American  Republic.  At 
“  present,  however,  we  are  engaged  in  a  peaceful  revolution.” 
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That  was  a  word  that  was  used  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  Mr.  Ives.  Then  the  speech 
proceeds  : — 

“  Already  we  have  more  than  100,000  enrolled  in  the  League,  and  it  will  be 
“  increased  to  over  300,000,  and  they  represent  with  their  families  over  1,000,000 
“  of  the  people.  England  cannot  afford  to  keep  Ireland  in  this  constant  state  of 
“  unsettlement,  and  we  mean  to  keep  Ireland  in  that  state  until  England  shall 
“  banish  the  landlord  system.” 

Then  there  are  these  words  as  to  the  peaceful  resolution : — 

“And  in  declaring  this  war  against  Irish  landlords  in  not  paying  rent  in 
“  order  to  bring  down  their  garrison  in  Ireland.” 

Those  words,  my  Lords,  strike  me  as  being  rather  more  figurative  than  actual. 

Then  there  are  two  other  speeches,  one  in  Chicago,  which  appears  at  page  5689,  and 
in  that  speech  Mr.  Davitt  shows  that  recourse  to  physical  force  is  never  absent  under 
some  circumstances  from  his  policy  and  from  his  views. 

“  Davitt  alluded  to  the  seizure  of  the  40  guns  by  the  British  constabulary, 
“  and  declared  that  the  convulsion  of  horror  which  grew  out  of  it  was  because  the 
“  English  Government  knew  there  were  men  in  Ireland  to-day  absolutely  feverish 
“  to  clutch  hundreds  and  thousands  of  rifles,  in  order  not  only  to  abolish  Irish 

"  “  landlordism,  but  to  consummate  the  hopes  of  Irishmen  of  abolishing  something 
“  else.” 

The  last  speech  of  which  I  have  any  report,  at  any  rate  to  which  I  refer,  made  by 
Mr.  Davitt  before  leaving  America,  is  the  speech  at  Virginia  City,  and  it  is  reported 
at  page  5692.  Mr.  Davitt  says  : — 

“  In  1847  there  was  no  public  sentiment,  such  as  now  exists,  and  many  well- 
“  to-do  Irish  farmers  and  tradesmen  as  well  as  English  speculators,  aided  the 
“  landlords  by  bidding  for  the  land  from  which  tenants  were  evicted.  There  is 
“  none  of  this  competition  for  land  this  time.  There  are  not  four  cases  in  Ireland 
“  to-day  where  a  farm  has  been  occupied  by  a  neighbour  when  the  tenant  was 
“  turned  out.  The  byelaws  of  the  Irish  Land  League  declare  that  no  person  who 
“  bids  for  the  land  or  cattle  of  a  tenant  evicted  for  inability  to  pay  rent  shall  be 
“  admitted  to  the  League,  and  that  no  matter  how  many  farmers  are  evicted,  the 
“  land  shall  remain  untenanted  until  the  system  shall  be  abolished.  No  sale  of 
“  goods  shall  be  effected  and  no  land  tenanted  after  eviction.” 

My  Lords,  after  the  visit  of  Mr.  Davitt  to  America  I  think  the  result  may  be  taken 
that  he,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dillon,  and  following  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
previous  efforts,  had  done  his  best  to  establish  this  American  Land  League  ;  weak 
without  life,  it  proved  at  this  time,  yet  the  object  was  in  view,  no  doubt,  in  America, 
to  effect  the  same  result  as  in  Ireland,  namely,  under  this  constitutional  cloak,  as  I  have 
called  it,  to  combine  the  two  forces  under  the  name  of  Nationalists.  Mr.  Davitt  had 
every  right  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  extreme  section  of  Nationalists 
in  America,  and  here  in  this  speech  I  was  endeavouring  to  show  to  your  Lordships 
that  Mr.  Davitt  from  first  to  last  during  his  visit  across  the  Atlantic  had  been  keeping 
the  extremists  in  touch,  appealing  to  their  views,  appealing  to  every  sentiment  he 
could,  he  did  so,  because,  be  says,  he  knew  that  the  men  who  took  interest  at  that  time 
in  Irish  affairs  were  men  of  the  extreme  class.  He  appealed  to  those  who  would  take 
constitutional  means,  because  if  he  appealed  to  the  Conservative  and  clerical  class  he 
knew  it  would  have  been  useless.  Mr.  Davitt’ s  policy  was  one  which  from  his  point  of 
view  was  wisely  conceived,  namely,  never  to  use  words  that  would  damp  .  the  ardour 
of  the  extreme  men,  but  always  to  use  words  of  encouragement. 

On  this  point  I  will  conclude  all  I  have  to  say  as  to  the  occurrences  in  America 
during  the  years  1879  and  1880,  at  least  events  in  America  I  will  touch  upon  a  little 
later  afterwards  with  respect  to  1889,  but  I  think,  my  Lords,  I.  have  now  to  deal  with 
those  events  which  were  occurring  in  Ireland,  and  the  events  which  occurred  imme¬ 
diately  after  Mr.  Parnell’s  return,  or  at  least,  first,  I  have  to  deal  with  events  which 
occurred  during  his  absence  and  then  what  occurred  immediately  after  his  return. 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Parnell  left  Ireland  in  the  month  of  December 
1879,  and  he  returned  on  the  20th  March  1880.  It  is  true,  my  Lords,  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Land  League  comparatively  little  of  active  service  was  undertaken.  The 
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winter  of  1879  was,  as  we  know,  a  winter  of  very  great  and  severe  distress,  and  the 
Land  League  after  Mr.  Parnell’s  departure,  no  doubt,  did  devote  their  attention,  perhaps, 
to  a  great  extent  in  relieving  this  distress.  Your  Lordships  will  find  that  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Ives  at  page  570.  It  is  an  article  written,  a  despatch  as  it  is  termed,  on  the 

4th  February  1880  to  the  “  New  York  Herald  ”  by  Mr.  Ives,  and  in  it  Mr.  Ives  says  : — 

“  The  land  agitation  has  hidden  its  head  for  the  moment ;  the  agitators  lend- 
“  ing  a  hand  in  the  common  cause.  Parnell’s  attack  upon  the  Mansion  House 
“  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  Funds  is  a  crime,  the  responsibility  of  which 
“  no  man  should  take  upon  himself  at  this  time.  The  confusion  thus  caused  only 

“  blinds  the  eyes  of  America  to  the  present  awful  necessities  of  the  Irish  pea- 

“  santry.  If  Parnell  be  a  true  Irish  patriot  he  will  sink  animosities  which  every - 
“  one  here  deprecates,  even  his  friends  and  sympathisers,  and  will  become  the 
‘‘  champion  in  America  of  that  cause  in  which  all  the  world  is  one,  the  cause  of 
“  charity.” 

My  Lords,  these  words  as  to  the  condemnation  of  the  attack  on  the  Mansion  House 
and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  Funds  referred  to  the  conversation  which  took  place 
between  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Ives  during  the  voyage  to  America.  I  need  not  enter 
upon  it,  but  Mr.  Parnell  regarded  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s  Fund  as  being  likely  to 
be  used  for  political  purposes,  and  therefore  he  objected  to  it.  Mr.  Ives  refers  to  that 
attack  and  deprecates  it.  The  point  that  I  am  now  upon  is  this,  that  one  who  was 
observing  events,  and  who  had  visited  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland  at  this  time,  does  here 
state,  what  I  am  now  suggesting  to  your  Lordships  is  the  case,  that  the  Land  League 
agitators  were  not  active  in  agitation,  that  the  Land  agitation,  had  hidden  its  head  for 
the  moment,  because  the  relief  of  distress  had  principally  engrossed  their  attention. 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  in  the  address  that  I  mentioned  yesterday  that  was 
issued,  or  rather  in  the  suggestions  that  were  issued,  to  the  Land  League  branches  at 
page  3317,  and  which  is  dated,  or  appeared  in  the  “  Nation  ”  newspaper  of  the 
3rd  January,  the  Land  League  had  then  declared  that  they  were  willing  to  relieve 
distress. 

My  Lords,  it  is  dealing  not  so  much  direct  as  cotemporaneous  circumstances  that  I 
ask  your  Lordships  to  consider  what  was  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this  time,  as  we 
are  now  approaching  the  important  consideration  in  relation  to  the  alleged  causes  of 
crime.  Will  your  Lordships  note  that  at  this  time  of  which  1  am  now  speaking, 
namely,  January  1880,  Mr.  Parnell  is  in  America?  I  presume,  however,  he  was  kept 
well  informed  of  the  events  in  Ireland,  and  you  will  find  that  in  his  speech  at 
Brooklyn,  that  was  delivered  on  the  24th  January  1880,  and  which  speech  is  proved  at 
page  3987,  Mr.  Parnell  says  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  had  been  no  evictions. 
It  js  in  that  speech  where  he  says  : — 

“For  if  the  people  had  been  left  to  themselves  as  they  were  in  1847 — then 
“  landlordism  was  synonymous  with  eviction,  but  up  to  the  present  time  there 
“  have  been  no  evictions.” 

My  Lords,  I,  also  dealing  with  cotemporaneous  matter,  would  remind  your  Lordships 
that,  distress  or  no  distress,  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  at  this  time  was  still 
at  work. 

We  know  what  Devoy’s  report  was  up  to  August  1879.  We  knew-  that  Mr.  O’Kelly 
had  offered  his  services  at  the  end  of  1879,  or  the  beginning  of  1880,  and  that  the 
Supreme  Council  bad  refused  his  assistance  ;  but,  my  Lords,  during  this  time  the 
importation  of  arms,  more  or  less,  was  proceeding.  We  have  evidence  upon  this 
point — important  evidence  I  regard  it— by  Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  My  Lords,  I  would 
say  at  once,  while  I  have  a  little  more  to  say  in  relation  to  Mr.  Harris,  that  in  many 
respects  I  shall  have  to  ask  your  Lordships  to  accept  the  statements  Mr.  Harris  has 
made  in  the  witness  box  as  being  accurate,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  I  am  referring  to 
the  evidence  which  Mr.  Harris  gave,  commencing  at  page  6053.  You  will  recollect 
that  Mr.  Harris  continued  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Fenian  body  until 
December  1880.  He  had  been  a  veteran  in  support  of  the  physical  force  movement, 
and,  Parliamentarian  or  not,  he  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  the  allegiance  to  the 
intended  Irish  Republic  had  remained  in  that  body,  and  had  the  confidence  of  tLat 
body,  as  far  as  we  can  trace,  until  December  1880. 
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My  Lords,  he  is  questioned  as  to  the  years  between  1867  and  1869,  and  he  is 
asked  : — 

“  You  were  living  at  that  time  at  Ballinasloe? — I  was.  Did  any  such  arms 
“  come  here  to  you  directly  or  to  persons  with  whom  you  were  acquainted  during 
“  that  time  ? — They  did.  A  considerable  number  of  arms  ? — I  forget  how  much 
“  now,  but  considerable  numbers. 

“  In  what  way  were  those  arms  distributed  ? — They  were  given  to  the  men 
“  who  had  paid  for  them. 

“  Allow  me  to  put  the  question  to  you  in  full,  would  they  be  distributed  so 
“  that  each  man  would  be  provided  with  a  rifle,  or  one  man  in  the  household,  or 
“  were  they  distributed  in  any  large  numbers  ? — Each  man  would  be  provided 
“  with  a  rifle  and  sword-bavonet. 

“  And  revolver  too  ? — We  never  got  revolvers  in  Ballinasloe,  all  rifles.  I  am 
“  speaking  of  Ballinasloe,  but  as  far  as  you  know  I  presume  the  mode  of  action 
“  was  the  same  in  other  districts,  the  same  as  it  existed  in  Ballinasloe  ? — The 
“  same  as  it  existed  in  Ballinasloe. 

“  I  will  not  ask  you  for  any  names,  but  would  they  be  distributed  amongst 
“  the  farming  class  ? — Those  which  I  got  in  Ballinasloe  were  distributed  among 
“  the  farmer  class,  and  in  the  West  of  Ireland  a  great  many  of  them  reached  the 
“  farming  classes.  More  or  less  distributed.  Each  household  would  have  one  of 
“  these  rffles  with  swords  on  them  ? — Yes,  wherever  a  member  of  the  household 
“  would  pay  for  the  rifle  or  bayonet,  and  was  a  member  of  the  organisation.  And 
“  I  suppose  the  course  would  be  that  these  arms  would  be  kept  concealed? — Yes, 

“  everything  had  to  be  done  sub  rosa. 

“  But  when  each  farmer  or  man  got  his  rifle,  did  he  keep  it  in  a  secret  place, 

“  or  did  he  bury  it,  or  what  was  done  with  it  ? — He  took  care  of  it  as  best  he 
“  could. 

“  Those  arms  for  the  most  part,  I  presume,  remained  amongst  the  people  ? — 
“  They  did. 

“  So  when  we  come  to  the  later  period,  the  period  of  1879,  1880,  and  1881, 
“  the  people  would  have  the  arms  more  or  less  in  their  possession  ? — Yes.” 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  read  more,  but  going  step  by  step  we  find,  I  say,  at  this  time, 
at  the  end  of  1879  and  the  commencement  of  1880,  a  period  no  doubt  of 
distress,  a  dormant  peasant  class  which  had  to  be  roused.  We  find  that 
dormant  peasant  class  in  ihe  possession  of  arms,  arms  at  the  command  of  the  farmers 
in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  of  their  sons,  and  the  Land  League  being  formed,  and  Mr. 
Parnell  being  surrounded  by  these  selected  lieutenants,  as  I  have  shown  to  your 
Lordships  with  rare  exceptions,  men  who  were  prominent  members  of  the  Fenian  body. 
This  condition  of  things  was  known  at  least  to  those  who  surrounded  Mr.  Parnell. 
It  must  have  been  known,  as  it  is  proved  here  by  one  who  I  think  might  well  be  trusted 
by  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  It  was  known  especially  to  Mr.  Davitt,  it 
was  known  to  Patrick  Egan,  and  it  was  known  to  Brennan,  and  I  think,  my  Lords, 
given  every  allowance  for  his  forgetfulness,  it  must  even  have  been  known  to 
Mr  Bigo-ar.  Under  these  circumstances  there  are  traces  of  one  or  two  meetings. 
I  think  it  was  on  January  10,  1880,  that  the  O’Donoghue  held  a  meeting  (it  was  the 
9th  or  10th)  at  Killarney.  It  is  reported  or  mentioned  by  Mr.  Leonard  in  his  evidence 
at  p.  959.  Up  to  this  time,  according  to  Mr.  Leonard,  that  district  had  been  peaceful. 
That  speech  (I  do  not  think  we  have  a  verbatim  report  of  it)  seems  to  have  been  a 
fairly  irritating  speech  or  exciting  speech  to  the  dormant  peasantry,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Leonard’s  evidence,  from  that  time  that  district  in  Kerry  became  disturbed,  and 
difficulties  were  engendered  and  arose  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  My  Lords, 
we  look  to  see  who  at  this  time  were  managing  the  Land  League.  I  refer  your 
Lordships  again — I  have  referred  to  it  more  than  once,  I  think  I  will  not  read  it  in  full, 
to  the  letter  on  January  28th,  1880.  It  is  set  out  at  page  1929,  in  which  Malachi 
Sullivan  tells  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  that  the  League  is  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Davitt, 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  and  Mr.  Brennan.  There  are  one  or  two  meetings,  but  few  meetings 
are  at  Currow,  in  Sligo,  where  Sheridan  attended ;  there  is  also  one  in  Mayo,  but  there 
were  very  few  meetings  held  atrthis  time.  My  Lords,  the  reason  for  that  may  be  accounted 
for.  Engaged  in  the  relief  of  distress  the  Land  League  was,  we  know  ;  but  at  this  time 
there  was  also  a  comparative  absence  of  money.  In  the  Ives  interview  Mr.  Parnell 
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explains  that  the  funds  of  the  League  at  that  time  had  reached  but  a  small  amount,  all 
that  had  been  received  was  24-OL  “We  have  not  made  any  organised  attempt  to 
“  collect  subscriptions  in  Ireland,  but  received  when  I  left  1,200  dollars  from  various 
“  sources.’5  This  is  at  page  482.  It  is  true  Mr.  Havitt  in  this  night’s  excursion  to 
which  Mr.  Ferguson  referred,  which  must  have  been  about  the  20th  January  1880, 
was  anticipating  money  from  America,  and  anticipating  money  from  Patrick  Ford,  but 
the  money,  as  your  Lordships  will  see  from  the  account  given  in  the  schedule  of  Mr. 
Hardcastle’s  evidence,  had  not  then  arrived. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Parnell  returned  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part,  as  I 
said,  in  the  general  election  of  1880,  to  Ireland  on  the  20th  March  1880.  He  landed 
at  Queenstown,  and  at  Cork,  the  county  that  he  then  represented,  he  receives  an  address 
of  congratulation  from  the  Fenian  body,  a  local  body  at  Cork.  The  account  of  that  is 
given  at  page  5847.  It  is  reported  in  the  “  Cork  Herald  ”  of  the  22nd  March.  It  is 
an  address  of  congratulation  to  Mr.  Parnell  on  his  return  to  his  native  country. 

“  Fresh  from  the  noble  mission  you  have  undertaken,  we,  the  Nationalists  of 
“  this  great  country  and  city  of  Cork,  hasten  to  greet  you  and  offer  the  cordial 
“  welcome  of  not  ungrateful  hearts  ....  We  cannot  deny  our  applause  to 
“  any  representative  or  body  of  representatives  who  honestly  and  courageously 
“  strive  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  people.  But  while  saying  this  we  must 
“  take  the  opportunity  to  express  our  clear  conviction  of  the  hopelessness  of 
“  looking  for  justice  in  Ireland  from  the  English  Parliament,  and  the  firm  belief 
“  of  the  intelligent  manhood  of  the  country  that  it  is  utterly  futile  to  seek  for 
“  any  practical  material  good  through  the  means  of  Parliamentary  representation. 
“  Impelled  by  such  convictions  the  Nationalists  of  the  country  have  determined 
“  that,  as  a  political  party,  they  will  take  no  part  in  the  coming  elections,  and 
“  consequently  no  part  in  the  adoption,  rejection,  or  support  of  the  Parliamentary 
“  candidates.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  and  also  to 
“  remind  Irishmen  that  in  themselves,  in  their  virtue,  and  in  their  own  courage 
“  in  their  perseverance  in  the  practical  work  lies  the  best  hope  for  the  prospects 
“  and  the  regeneration  of  Ireland.” 

My  Lords,  that  word  “  Nationalists  ”  represents  their  particular  body.  It  repre¬ 
sents,  according  to  Mr.  Parnell,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Land  League,  the  Fenians,  it 
represented  them  at  this  time,  namely,  March  1880.  If  the  body,  the  Nationalists,  had 
taken  a  determined,  that  is  a  plainer,  part,  that  they  would  take  no  share  in  the  coming 
elections,  that  could  not  refer  to  Land  League  leaders  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Parnell  repre¬ 
sents  the  Land  League  was  of  course  a  parliamentary  policy.  This  is  his  statement, 
made  in  this  country,  and  was  received  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  that  spirit.  The  names  are 
given  R.  Cronin,  two  Murphy’s,  and  four  or  five  others,  including  P.  N.  Fitzgerald,  and 
he  is  asked  as  to  these  men,  as  to  who  they  were.  As  to  some  of  them,  especially  Mr. 
Cronin,  Mr.  Parnell  says — 

“  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  ask  me  that  question.” 

Then  this  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Parnell. 

“Were  not  everyone  of  these  six  persons  Fenians? — I  think  they  would 
“  represent  Fenian  opinions.” 

And  so  the  welcome  being  given  to  Mr.  Parnell  in  that  way,  his  next  step  of  con¬ 
gratulation  is  not  an  unusual  one,  and  that  was  that  he  should  be  entertained  at  dinner, 
I  make  no  further  comment  upon  the  reception,  except  to  remind  you  that  there  was 
made  that  sad  speech  of  Mr.  Biggar,  that  Hartman  speech.  I  will  not  stop  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  you  (as  I  think  I  can)  that  the  report  is  accurate  and  true.  It  was  Mr. 
Parnell’s  fate  to  sit  by  and  to  hear  that  gentleman,  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  his 
principal  assistant  in  Parliament,  use  words  of  encouragement  to  an  assassin  of  the 
most  miserable  description,  and  of  the  character  of  a  man  who  must  have  been  execrated 
by  every  right  thinking  person.  But  without  reference  to  that  matter,  it  was  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Parnell  was  welcomed  to  this  country.  The  Fenians  met  him,  the 
Fenians  addressed  him,  and  what  I  shall  have  to  say  I  much  regret  to  say,  assassination 
encouraged  before  him. 

The  next  event  that  I  know  of  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Parnell’s  early  action  upon  his 
return,  was  to  obtain  a  sum  of  2,000£.  from  Mr.  Egan  for  electioneering  purposes.  I 
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am  not  mentioning  facts  simply  to  recite  them  unless  they  have  importance  attaching 
to  them,  at  least,  as  I  respectfully  think.  The  importance  of  this  matter  is  to  show 
that  the  action  of  the  League,  even  as  to  dealing  with  its  money,  was  left  to  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan,  with  whose  proceeding,  of  course,  I  have  to  deal.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect 
chat  by  the  7th  Resolution,  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  21st  of  October  1879,  when 
the  League  was  formed,  it  was  determined  that  no  money  should  be  devoted  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  purposes  or  for  electioneering  purposes.  It  is  the  7th  Resolution.  Mr. 
Parnell  himself  takes  that  view,  because  he  says,  at  page  3901 — 

“  A  resolution  had  been  passed  at  the  formation  of  the  Land  League,  at  the 
“  tail  end  of  the  proceedings,  prohibiting  any  of  the  Land  League  money  from 
“  being  used  for  Parliamentary  purposes.  I  did  not  myself  altogether  approve  of 
“  that  resolution ;  in  fact  I  did  not  approve  of  it  at  all,  but  I  supposed  that  it 
“  would  have  no  material  effect,  since  at  that  time  I  did  not  suppose  we  should 
“  have  sufficient  money  to  use  for  Parliamentary  purposes,  and  I  took  no  notice 
“  of  it.  However,  on  my  return  I  found  that  resolution  staring  me  in  the  face  on 
“  my  making  application  for  some  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  our  campaign. 
“  (Q)  To  whom?- — (A.)  To  Mr.  Egan.  However,  Mr.  Egan  took  a  large  view  of 
“  it,  and  he  met  me,  and  I  think  the  resolution  was  rescinded,  and  he  gave  me  a 
“  cheque  for  2,000?.,  which  was  about  all  that  we  had  for  the  election  fight.” 

Well,  Mr.  Parnell  says  that  he  thinks  the  resolution  was  rescinded.  I  am  glad  I 
am  speaking  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Davitt,  who  will  correct  me  (at  least,  I  hope  so)  if 
I  am  wrong ;  but  I  can  find  no  trace  of  any  recision  of  that  resolution.  I  find  no 
reference  to  it  in  the  proceedings  of  the  League.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  it  in  any 
notice  of  any  changes  at  the  time ;  and  I  find  no  notice  of  it  in  any  speech.  In  this 
mass  of  matter  it  is  impossible  to  do  other  than  overlook  some  of  the  “  Times  ” 
evidence,  but  I  believe  you  will  find  no  trace  of  any  alteration  in  that  resolution.  And 
in  the  face  of  it  and  against  the  very  terms  of  it,  Mr.  Egan,  without,  so 
far  as  we  know,  consulting  his  colleagues,  occupied  such  a  position  that  he, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Parnell,  deemed  it  right  to  apply  that  sum  of  2,000?.  to  the 
support  of  the  supporters  or  colleagues  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  their  Parliamentary  duties. 
My  Lord,  of  course  distress  had  stayed  the  agitation  to  some  extent ;  the  general 
election,  which  would  be  concluded  towards  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  April,  also 
would  engage  attention.  The  Members  of  Parliament  would  then  have  to  attend  to 
their  Parliamentary  duties  ;  and  so  it  was,  that  during  this  spring  of  1880,  you  find 
find  comparatively  little  agitation  proceeding.  Mr.  Parnell  himself,  on  the  3rd  of 
May,  attended  a  Nationalist  meeting  in  Mayo,  at  Claremorris.  There  were  two 
meetings  which  I  have  to  refer  to  in  another  sense ;  they  were  not  Land  League  meet¬ 
ings,  at  least  not  of  the  character  of  the  ordinary  Land  League  meetings.  One  was 
the  Enniscorthy  scene,  when  Mr.  Parnell  assisted  Mr.  Burne  in  his  election ;  and  the 
other  was  the  Rotunda  meeting,  taking  place,  as  we  know,  on  the  29th  of  April  1880. 

I  have  to  refer  to  these  meetings  because  they  are  put  forward  by  my  learned  friend 
as  proof  of  the  existence  of  secret  societies.  And  it  is  in  relation  to  the  argument  that 
we  have  to  employ,  when  endeavouring  to  show  to  you  that  no  secret  societies  existed 
except  the  moonlighters  carrying  out  the  behests  of  the  Land  League,  that  I  shall 
have  again  to  refer  to  those  two  meetings.  One  was  an  election  meeting  and  one  was 
a  meeting  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin  ;  but  I  find  no  trace  of  Mr.  Parnell  attending  what 
would  be  called  a  purely  Land  League  meeting,  except  this  one  of  May  3rd  1880,  until 
we  come  to  a  later  date,  between  which  and  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  I 
seek  to  draw  a  line.  I  said  Claremorris  ;  there  is  another  meeting  in  Beaufort.  I  was 
.thinking  for  a  moment  this  was  the  Beaufort  meeting. 

(The  President.)  What  was  the  date  of  that? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  The  Beaufort  meeting  I  will  give  you  in  one  moment.  I  think  the 
date  of  it  is  the  5th  ;  it  certainly  is  in  the  month  of  May,  Beaufort  in  Kerry.  Prp- 
ceeding  with  the  early  month  of  May,  you  will  recollect  Mr.  Davitt,  following  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  to  supply  his  place,  went  to  America  in  May  1880. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  date  is  the  15th  of  May. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Yes.  Mr.  Davitt — of  course,  I  regard  him  as  the  head  of  the 
League — at  this  time  leaving,  some  one  had  to  supply  his  place.  My  Lords,  those 
from  whom  we  must  make  selection  as  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Davitt,  are  Brerian 
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and  Egan.  Mr.  Brennan,  writing  to  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  says,  on  the  22nd  of  May, 
1880,  page  1931  : — 

“  When  Mr.  Davitt  was  leaving  for  America  he  requested  me  to  open  what- 
“  ever  letters  would  come  for  him,  and  through  that  means  I  read  your  last  letter 
“  to  him.” 

Mr.  Parnell’s  view  is  given  at  page  4014,  that  Mr.  Egan  was  the  chief  manager  of 
the  Land  League.  My  Lord,  with  reference  to  what  I  said  as  to  the  Land  League 
not  making  much  progress  during  the  winter  of  1879,  Mr.  Parnell,  at  this  page  4014, 
says : — 

“  When  I  returned  from  America  I  asked  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Davitt  what 
“  they  had  been  doing,  and  they  told  me  they  had  been  chiefly  occupied — almost 
“  entirely  occupied — in  the  relief  of  distress  during  the  winter.” 

Then  further  on  he  is  asked  :  — 

“  In  whose  hands  was  the  management  of  the  League  left  ? — (A.)  The 
“  management  of  the  League  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Egan,  and 
“  secondarily  of  Mr.  Brennan.  (Q.)  When  did  Mr.  Davitt  go  to  America  ? — (A.) 

“  Mr.  Davitt  I  suppose  went  to  America  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  1881. 

“  ( Mr .  Davitt.)  1880.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Not  before  1881? — (A.)  1  mean 
“  1880.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  must  ask  that  I  may  put  my  questions  and 
“  have  the  answers  from  the  witness.  I  do  not  want  to  catch  you  by  mere  date  ; 
“  but  you  have  said  Davitt  managed  the  Land  Leage  in  the  year  1880.  Did  not 
“  Davitt  go  back  to  America  with  your  concurrence  and  on  your  advice  in 
“  consequence  of  your  having  had  to  return  to  England  ? — (A.)  Excuse  me.  I 
“  said  the  management  of  the  Land  League  upon  my  return  from  America  was 
“  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Davitt,  and  secondarily  of  Mr.  Brennan 
“  (Q.)  Who  managed  the  Land  League  during  the  interval  from  March  1880  to 
“  September  1880  ?  (A.)  Mr.  Egan  must  have  been  the  chief  manager  of  the 

“  Land  League. 

And  so,  my  Lords,  giving  this  authority  to  Mr.  Brennan,  he  being  one  of  the  trium¬ 
virate  to  which  I  have  referred,  Mr.  Parnell  gave  it  to  Mr.  Brennan,  and  Mr.  Parnell 
regarded  Mr.  Egan  as  the  chief  manager  of  the  Land  League.  We  still  have  the 
power  retained  in  the  hands  of  these  three  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  we  know  were 
leading  members  of  the  Eenian  body.  Mr.  Davitt,  who  gives  me  valuable  suggestions, 
says  not  at  this  time.  I  must  withdraw  the  word  leading  if  Mr.  Davitt  takes  exception 
to  it.  Mr.  Davitt  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  till  the  month  of  May  1880, 
and  at  the  time  he  left  the  Supreme  Council  he  was  not  expelled  the  body,  but  he 
remained  on  a  member  of  the  Fenian  body  till  he  was  expelled. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  I  know  it  was  proved  Mr.  Egan  was  expelled  from  the  Fenian 
organisation  before  this. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  will  not  contest  that  matter.  I  do  not  think  he  was  expelled 
from  the  Fenian  body.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Davitt  attaches  the  importance  I  do 
to  ceasing  to  act  on  the  Supreme  Council  and  still  remaining  a  member  of  the 
Fenian  body.  I  have  made  a  collection  of  the  speeches  during  the  spring  of 
1880,  and  I  have  to  exercise  in  relation  to  them  such  judgment  as  I  possess 
— for  I  do  not  wish  to  burden  your  Lordship’s  note  even  by  way  of  suggestion 
with  such  as  you  may  regard  as  immaterial.  But  I  have  here  a  collection  of  the 
speeches  made  during  1880,  and  you  will  find  a  singular  absence,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  given,  of  speeches  of  members  of  Parliament  at  that  time.  I  have  spoken, 
of  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech  at  Beaufort  in  Kerry,  May  16th.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
Claremorris  speech,  May  5th.  There  is  also  a  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon  on  the  15th  of 
August  at  Kildare,  to  which  for  another  purpose  I  have  to  refer.  But  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  these  gentlemen,  so  far  as  the  evidence  I  have  placed  before  you,  and  I  presume 
that  that  evidence  would  touch  upon  many,  if  not  all  the  speeches  made  by  Members 
of  Parliament.  I  find  that  speeches  were  made  at  that  time  by  flrennan,  Boyton 
Walsh  of  Balia,  Gordon,  M.  M.  O’Sullivan,  J.  P.  Quinn,  Sheridan,  and  this  man  Nally, 
whom  we  call  Scrab  Nally.  Some  of  these  speeches  are,  of  course,  speeches  eminently 
fitted  to  carry  out  Mr.  Davitt’s  policy  of  inspiring  the  Irish  mind.  I  do  not  think  it 
immaterial.  The  speeches  that  I  refer  to  in  that  sense  would  be  Mr.  Brennan’s  speech 
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reported  at  page  311  in  the  speech  book,  the  30th  of  May  1880  ;  another  speech  of  his 
on  the  27th  of  June  1880,  page  383  ;  the  speeches  of  Boyton  at  pages  304  and  308  of 
the  13th  of  June  1880  ;  and  another  speech  of  his  at  Cardonnagh,  page  87  of  the  book, 
of  the  date  of  the  4th  July  1880. 

Then,  my  Lord,  Walsh  of  Balia  makes  a  speech  at  page  118  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
and  at  French  Park  at  page  327. 

My  Lords,  there  is  a  speech  I  shall  have  to  read  to  you,  occurring  as  it  did  before 
one  of  the  sad  murders  I  shall  have  in  a  few  minutes  to  deal  with,  made  by  this  man 
Gordon,  at  Shrule,  and  the  report  of  which  is  found  at  page  108.  There  is  a  second 
speech  at  Cong,  and  Galway  also  an  important  speech,  page  115.  Mr.  Quinn,  the 
secretary,  makes  a  speech  "which  is  reported  at  page  370,  on  the  25th  of  July. 
Sheridan  makes  two  speeches  in  August  and  July  1880,  which  are  reported  at  pages 
232  and  373.  And  Mr.  Scrabnally  makes  two  speeches,  reported  at  pages  99  and 
265. 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  date  of  those  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Those  speeches  are  in  May  1880,  and  the  13th  of  June  1880.  My 
Lords,  I  cannot,  if  I  have  any  regard  to  the  strain  I  am  placing  upon  your  Lordship’s 
attention,  of  course,  read  these  speeches  in  extenso,  I  will  give  them  to  you,  and  respect¬ 
fully  ask  references  should  be  made  to  them.  With  this  observation,  that  the 
result  of  those  speeches,  is  to  admit  a  policy  of  separation  of  Ireland  from 
Great  Britain ;  the  destruction  of  the  system  of  landlordism  ;  and  as  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  persons  taking  evicted  farms.  These  were  Land  League  meetings.  At 
one  meeting,  on  the  occasion  when  Mr.  Boyton  spoke  —  and  in  reference  to  that 
speech — he  is  termed  in  the  minute  book  of  the  Maryborough  Branch  of  the 
League  a  delegate  from  the  Central  Office  in  Dublin.  We  know,  by  means  of 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Dillon  to  Mr.  Harris,  that  at  this  time  some  men  were  at  work,  and 
some  organisation  was  going  on.  And  I  think  these  men  by  their  speeches  represented 
the  work  coming  from  the  organisation.  I  would  ask  you  to  note  how  far  these 
doctrines,  supported  by  these  men  at  this  time,  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Land  League. 
The  programme  framed  to  meet  timid  reformers  was  one  thing  ;  the  speeches  of  these 
men  to  the  peasants  assembled  round  the  platform  was  another.  These  speeches .  for 
the  most  part,  I  presume,  would  not  be  very  widely  circulated  by  means  of  journalistic 
report ;  and  they  would  jneet  with  but  little  attention  in  Ireland  and  still  less  in 
England.  They  would  be  intended  for  their  hearers  only.  As  far  as  this  country  was 
concerned,  they  would  not  clash  with  the  words  of  those  members  of  Parliament  to 
whom  Mr.  Davitt  referred  when  in  America.  They  were  using  words  and  language 
there  that  should  be  of  a  different  character  to  those  words  that  were  intended  to  be, 

and  were  used  in  Ireland.  .  . 

There  is,  my  Lord,  at  least  one  of  these  speeches  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  reading. 
It  is  a  speech  that  was  made  at  a  place  called  Glenamaddy.  It  is  made  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  FitzPatrick,  of  Williamstown,  after  Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn,  whom  your 
Lordship  knows  was  for  a  time  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  League  afterwards,  at 
the  time  subsequent  to  this  but  who  appeared  at  that  meeting  as  delegate  from  Dublin. 
It  is  page  105  of  the  speeches.  The  name  is  given  O  Dunn,  but  it  is  struck  through 
and  Quinn  is  given — 

“  Quinn,  delegate  from  Dublin,  addressed  a  few  remarks  and  said  that  he  was 
“  connected  with  the  Land  League  since  its  initiation,  and  thought  that  he  had 
“  never  done  a  better  day’s  work  than  be  had  done  to-day  in  making  up  the 
“  difference  between  the  two  parties,  and  hoped  that  they  would  all  join  the 
“  Leao-ue  and  that  there  would  not  be  anymore  difference  between  them,  and 
“  said"’  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  would  be  done  with  blasted 
“  landlordism,  and  hoped  ho  would  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  them  again 
“  in  a  short  time.  He  was  in  a  hurry  i  o-day  to  go  to  Dunmore,  where  he  had  to 
“  address  another  meeting.” 

I  have  read  Mr.  Davitt  these  words  because  I  do  not  think  I  am  positively  justified 
in  saying  that  he  was  present.  He  was  a  delegate  at  this  meeting  and  may  or  may 
not  have  heard  these  words  : — 

“  Fitzpatrick  Williamstown  then  came  forward  and  spoke  of  the  blasted 
“  hated  landlords,  and  desired  the  people  to  organise  and  unite,  and  said  that 
“  the  English  came  into  Ireland  under  the  pirate  flag,  and  afterwards  hoisted  the 
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“  blasted  flag,  and  after  sowing  disunion  throughout  the  land  referred  to  the 
“  Queen,  but  stopped,  as  it  was  the  Queen  of  Liberty  he  meant.  The  meeting  is 
“  small,  you  all  understand  what  I  mean.  I  cannot  say  all  I  mean,  the  R.I.C.  are 
“  taking  notes.  My  friends,  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  is  out.  You  can  have 
“  your  guns  and  pistols — (cheers) — and  any  man  taking  land  from  which  a  tenant 
“  is  evicted  or  had  to  give  up  in  consequence  of  rack-rents,  love  him,  keep  close  to 
“  him,  don’t  lose  sight  of  him.  As  I  said  before  I  cannot  speak  my  mind.  You 
“  all  know  what  I  mean.  (Cheers.)  I  must  give  the  sergeant  time  to  take  notes.” 

What  that  man  incautiously  said  in  language  no  one  can  misunderstand  is,  as  I 
am  about  to  suggest  to  you  hereafter,  simply  the  exaggerated  open  language,  that 
repeats  the  same  idea,  expressed  in  hidden  covert  language  of  those  who  had  more 
skill  in  expression,  as  they  follow  afterwards.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  add  much 
more  to  what  was  said  by  this  speaker  in  the  early  part  of  his  speech.  Here  are  a  few 
words  more  which  I  ought  to  read : — 

“  He  then  referred  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Young  near  Castlerea,  and  described 
“  the  witness  Clarke  as  Lanty  Moore,  and  balled  him  a  vowed  perjurer,  who  swore 
“  at  the  coroner’s  inquest  that  he  did  not  know  who  shot  Mr.  Young,  and  after- 
“  wards  swore  against  those  two  men,  and  kept  them  from  their  wives  and 
“  families  for  the  last  two  years.  Afraid  to  put  them  on  trial  knowing  that  no 
“  honest  jury  of  the  co.  Roscommon  would  convict  them  on  the  oath  of  such  a 
“  perjurer ;  the  blasted  Government  has  him  (Lanty  Moore)  guarded  by  police 
“  and  has  two  of  them  walking  after  him  and  you  must  pay  for  them.” 

“  (A  voice  :  Its  money  he  wants.) 

“  (Another  voice  :  Its  an  ounce  of  lead  he  wants.) 

“  Fitzpatrick :  He  will  get  it  too,  winking  at  the  crowd.  You  know  that, 
“  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  is  out,  as  I  said  before.  I  could  not  speak  plain  as 
“  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  are  here.  Ye  all  know  what  I  mean.” 

So,  my  Lord,  whether  Mr.  Quinn  was  present  or  not  it  proceeded.  Speakers  who 
were  discreet,  covering  their  language  in  great  degree  ;  speakers  who  were  less  discreet, 
speaking  openly,  and  with  that  quick  intelligence  the  Irish  tenant  possessed,  they  all 
of  them  conveyed  what  was  their  meaning  and  what  was  their  intention. 

There  is  an  incident  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  that  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1880,  which  I  would  suggest  to  you  throws  great  light  upon  those 
who  in  the  fullest  degree  possessed  tbe  authority  of  the  League,  for  they  were 
the  League  and  the  managing  body  of  the  League.  It  was  that  incident  that 
I  am  sure  has  caught  your  attention,  namely,  the  raid  for  arms  upon  the  vessel 
called  the  “  Juno.”  It  is  an  an  occurrence  in  the  month  of  August  1880,  when 
there  were  40  cases  of  firearms  and  some  cases  of  cutlasses,  a  large  number  of 
which  were  stolen  from  a  vessel  called  the  “  Juno,”  lying,  I  think,  in  Bantry 
Bay.  I  cannot  trace  the  exact  place  but  somewhere  in  the  connty  of  Cork  where 
the  vessel  lay.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  very  material.  You  will  find 
it  is  referred  to  at  page  5848.  It  is  about  six  miles  from  Cork  my  learned  friend  tells 
me.  The  first  matter  I  wish  to  refer  to  is  at  page  5819,  the  action  of  the  members  of 
the  Cork  Land  League.  These  gentlemen  I  have  no  doubt  had  read  the  open  pro-, 
gramme.  They  had  listened  to  the  words  that  from  time  to  time  without  doubt, 
were  used  by  the  Land  League  leaders,  words  conveying  devotion  to  constitutional 
action  only.  And  so  these  gentlemen  forming  the  Cork  Land  League,  when  they 
heard  of  the  raid  for  arms,  it  not  being  exactly  within  their  idea  of  a  constitutional 
course,  and  not  finding  any  mention  of  such  a  class  of  proceeding  in  the  open  pro¬ 
gramme,  thought  that  they  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Land 
League  if  they  said  that  such  a  theft  so  likely  to  be  used  for  physical  force  purposes 
was  to  be  condemned.  So  you  will  find  that  a  resolution  was  moved : — 

“  That  we  deeply  regret  that  the  robbery  of  useless  old  fire-arms  has  taken 
“  place  ;  that  we  condemn  lawlessness  in  any  shape,  and  we  believe  the  occurrence 
“  must  have  been  effected  by  those  desiring  to  see  a  renewal  of  the  Coercion  Acts 
“  imposed  upon  this  country  and  who  wish  to  give  Government  good  value  for 
“  their  secret  service  monev.” 

That  w'as  spoken  to,  and,  as  I  understand,  moved  by  Mr.  Cronin,  and  it  was  seconded 
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by  Mr.  O’Brien.  He  is  a  gentleman  who  has  been  mayor  of  Cork.  He  has  ceased  to 
be  so  now,  but  be  bas  been  tbe  bead  of  the  corporate  body  m  Cork.  He  (page  585U)— 

“  Seconded  tbe  resolution,  and  in  doing  so  observed  that  amongst  tbe  persons 
“  upon  whom  tbe  Government  would  try  to  throw  tbe  odium  of  stealing  these 
“  arms  were  many  who  bad  a  great  deal  more  common  sense  and  talent  than 
“  would  lead  them  to  rob  and  carry  away  a  few  old  rusty  fire-aims. 

An  amendment  was  moved,  but  tbe  Constitutionalists  in  Cork  acting  in  their  belief  of 
tbe  views  of  their  leaders,  carried  that  resolution  by  a  very  large  majority,  and  so  we 
have  a  resolution  condemning  lawlessness  in  any  shape.  Now,  my  Lord,  comes  the 
material  consideration.  What  did  tbe  Land  League  authorities  think  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  ?  What  view  did  tbe  men,  many  of  them  acting  simply  as  tbe  representatives  ot 
Mr  Davitt’s  ideas,  take  of  a  condemnation  of  lawlessness  ?  Their  idea  is  made  very 
clear.  On  page  5849  we  find  tbe  action  of  tbe  Land  League.  Tbe  report  that  I  have 
read  to  you  of  tbe  proceedings  in  Cork  was  in  tbe  “  Freeman’s  Journal”  of  tbe  lbtb  ot 
August/  On  tbe  19th  of  August  we  find  in  tbe  “  Cork  Herald  ”  tbe  occurrence  m 

Dublin. 

66  At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Land.  League,  Dublin,  on  Tuesday,  Mr 
“  Brennan  ” — 

at  this  time  in  charge  of  tbe  Land  League, 

“  said  a  branch  of  tbe  Land  League  bad  been  discussing  matters  that  it  ought  to 
“  have  left  alone.  They  bad  seen  by  tbe  “  Freeman  ”  of  tbe  previous  day  that 
“  tbe  Cork  branch  of  tbe  Land  League  bad  taken  up  a  matter  that  did  not  come 
“  under  its  province  at  all.  It  would  be  just  as  well  if  they  would  confine  them- 
“  selves  for  tbe  future  to  tbe  objects  for  which  they  were  formed.  They  baa  no 
“  more  to  do  with  the  subject  they  discussed  than  with  the  relative  merits  ot  tbe 

“  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  America.  ...  ,,  ,, 

“  Tbe  chairman  said  be  felt  strongly  with  Mr.  Brennan  m  this  matter. 

It  is  stated  here  that  Mr.  Dillon  was  in  tbe  chair. 

“  Tbe  resolution  passed  by  tbe  Cork  Land  League  was  entirely  without  its 
a  sphere.  It  assumed  a  right  to  do  what  tbe  Land  League  distinctly  condemned 
“  and  repudiated,  namely,  judging  tbe  case  of  men  who  did  not  belong  to  their 
«  p,ociy.  They  did  not  want  to  place  themselves  in  antagonism  with  any  other 
a  "bodies  in  Ireland  who  were  not  placing  themselves  in  antagonism  with  them, 
a  an(j  pbe  same  liberty  which  they  claimed  for  themselves  they  must  be  pre- 
'  “  pared  to  allow  to  others.  He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  desirable  to  pass 

“  any  resolution  on  the  subject  or  not,  but  he  took  tbe  general  sense  of  the  meet- 
“  ing  to  be  that  they  entirely  disclaimed  tbe  resolution  passed  by  tbe  Cork  Land 
«  League,  and  emphatically  stated  that  it  in  no  degree  represented  tbe  feeling  of 
“  that  organisation.” 

Mr.  John  O’Connor,  who  locally  was  well  acquainted  with  all  that  was  taking  place, 
is  asked  : — 

“  Now,  who  were  the  body  that  they  were  to  have  placed  themselves  in 
“  antagonism  with  by  condemning  this? — (A.)  Tbe  Fenian  organisation,  I 
“  suppose.” 

I  ask  your  Lordship  to  allow  me  for  a  moment  to  dwell  upon  this  resolution.  It  is 
nothing-  that  bas  fallen  from  men  by  tbe  way.  It  is  nothing  hurriedly  or  thought¬ 
lessly  spoken.  Tbe  resolution  expressed  tbe  views  of  tbe  Land  League  generally.  A 
distinguished  actor  in  these  scenes,  Mr.  Dillon,  representing  the  Land  League,  selected 
to  take  tbe  chair  at  this  meeting,  expresses  bis  views.  And  Mr.  Brennan,  the  lieutenant 
in  charge  of  tbe  Land  League,  with  tbe  permission  and  sanction  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  at 
tbe  request  of  Mr.  Davitt,  is  tbe  person  who  brings  forward  this  resolution.  Tbe  con¬ 
duct  they  condemned  was  simply  tbe  action  of  men  who,  objecting  to  lawlessness, 
endeavoured  to  stop  tbe  robbery  of  arms.  That  robbery  of  arms  meant  not  only  an  action 
of  open  warfare  by  men  in  tbe  field  :  it  represented  at  the  least  tbe  distribution  that  Mr. 
Harris  spoke  of.  If  tbe  Irish  Bepublican  Brotherhood  imported  arms,  Mr.  Harris  tells 
us  they  were  distributed  to  tbe  farmers  and  farmers’  sons,  to  be  used  whenever  tbe 
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men  who  held  them  thought  they  could  he  usefully  employed.  If  they  were  stolen 
they  would  be  used  and  distributed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  men  who  stole  them 
were  the  Fenian  body,  says  Mr.  O’Connor ;  the  same  men  who  were  importing  arms 
to  be  distributed,  says  Mr.  Matthew  Harris;  and  so,  my  Lord,  the  Land  League,  when 
for  the  first  time  it  discovers  a  branch,  and  an  important  branch,  taking  a  course  strictly 
within  the  constitutional  line,  condemning  lawlessness  of  any  kind  and  refusing  to  allow 
the  action  of  the  Fenian  body  to  be  passed  by  unnoticed,  I  was  going  to  say  under  its 
very  corporate  seal,  but  certainly  all  the  solemnity  that  could  be  given  to  it,  such  as  should 
he  found  existing  in  the  meetings  of  the  Land  League,  was  afforded  by  the  Land 
League  in  condemning  the  action  of  these  men.  And  not  content  with  a  condemnation 
divested  of  reason,  the  reasons  are  given,  namely,  What  right  have  you,  the  Land 
League,  apparently,  and  to  the  public  acting  constitutionally,  to  say  one  word  con¬ 
demning  a  theft  of  arms  to  be  used  as  men  may  think  proper  according  to  their  own 
individual  judgment  ?  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  staying  lawlessness  of  any  kind. 
That  was  the  condemnation  of  the  Cork  Land  League.  If  that  is  the  view  of  the 
Central  League  by  its  authorised  representatives  when  applying  its  judgment  to  this 
kind  of  lawlessness — lawlessness  of  any  kind  as  it  is  described — what  was  its  judgment 
and  what  were  its  wishes  when  dealing  with  lawlessness  of  a  more  acutely  criminal 
character— with  a  lawlessness  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  here  in  this  inquiry  in  a  very 
short  time — that  crime  which  must  come  under  the  term  “  lawlessness  of  any  kind,” 
and  which  the  Land  League  and  its  central  body  forbade  anyone  to  interfere  with,  if 
that  crime  should  be  committed  by  persons  even  not  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
Land  League  ? 

This  incident  is  full  of  importance,  and  one  other  matter  in  connexion  with  it  I  wish 
to  refer  to.  Hot  content  with  this  general  condemnation  this  unfortunate  constitu¬ 
tional  body,  the  Cork  Land  League,  had  to  be  punished  and  had  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  next  step  that  is  taken  to  show  the  hostility  of  the  Land  League  to  condemnation 
of  lawlessness  in  any  shape  was  that  Mr.  Dillon,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  in  Dublin 
arrives  in  Cork  to  put  an  end  to  this  rebellious  body  of  the  Land  League.  You  will 
find  that  at  page  5856  we  have  recorded  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dillon  came  down  from 
Dublin,  a  meeting  being  called  by  circular,  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell.  That  is  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  The  witness,  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  says  : — 

“I  recollect  Mr.  Dillon  coming  to  town  ....  Very  probably  I  -was 
“  present  in  the  meeting.” 

And  then  Mr.  Dillon  says  : — 

“  Now,  I  think  it  right  to  point  out,  especially  in  this  city,  that  those  who  say 
“  that  this  movement  is  antagonistic  to  any  other  movement  which  has  the  good 
“  of  Ireland  in  view  are  misrepresenting  our  motives,  and  are  treating  us  with 
“  the  grossest  injustice,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  I  am  known  to  have  the  warmest 
“  sympathy  with  other  movements  that  have  the  good  of  Ireland  in  view.” 

Your  Lordship  will  recollect,  Cork  Fenians  were  meeting  Mr.  Parnell ;  Cork  Fenians,  or 
something  worse,  were  listening  to  Mr.  Biggar’s  appeal  to  Hartmann ;  then  here  Mr. 
Dillon,  speaking  to  the  same  men — men  who  must  have  been  in  a  majority,  and  at 
this  time  generally  throughout  Cork,  if  not  within  the  very  Land  League  itself,  telling 
them  other  movements  are  the  movements  I  have  sympathy  with,  and  we  can  have  no 
hostility  to  men  who  make  raids  for  arms  and  distribute  them,  it  may  be  at  least, 
amongst  the  peasants  of  Ireland.  Then  Mr.  Dillon  proceeds  : — 

“  This  movement  is  purely  a  temporary  movement.  We  all  wish  that  it  may 
“  come  to  an  end,  and  that  the  Land  League  may  cease  to  exist  very  soon.  The 
“  sooner  the  cause  ceases  to  exist  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased,  because  I  don’t  liko 
“  agitation  at  all  myself.  But  what  has  thrown  me  into  this  movement  is  the  convic- 
“  tion  that  I  do  not  see  any  practical  way  of  effecting  good  for  Ireland  so  long  as  the 
“  existenceof  the  vast  majority  of  thelrish  people  depends  upon  the  whimand  caprice 
“  of  a  small  class,  and  that  class,  nine-tenths  of  them  at  least,  English  in  sentiment, 
“  and  apparently  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  honour  or  prosperity  of  their  own 
“  country,  and  I  cannot  understand  the  feelings  of  the  Nationalist  Irishman  who 
“  thinks  that  the  cause  of  Ireland  will  be  injured  because  we  emancipated  the  masses 
“  of  the  Irish  people  from  a  position  which  might  almost  be  described  as  serfdom, 
“  from  living  on  the  caprice  of  a  few  and  placed  them  in  the  position  of  freemen. 
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411 1  can  say  is  that  if  I  thought  that  the  Irish  people  were  to  be  turned  aside  from 
the  true  path  of  Irish  nationality  by  such  action  as  that ;  if  I  believed  that  the 
Irish  people,  when  placed  in  that  position  were  going  to  turn  their  backs  on 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  Irish  nationality,  I  would  turn  an  Englishman 
and  be  glad  to  forget  my  country,  because  I  believe  that  the  people  who  areon  y 
made  national  by  being  kept  down  and  in  slavery  are  a  people  that  a  man  ought  not 
to  care  to  work  for.  I  would  wish  to  say  just  this  one  word  m  answer  to  those 
who  accuse  me,  and  men  like  me,  of  going  m  for  agitation,  that  the  work  m 
which  we  are  engaged  is  not  agitation  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  ot  the  word, 
because  I  have  always  told  the  people  at  public  meetings  that  those  meetings 

amount  to  nothing.” 

Upon  that  view  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say.  Then  the  speech  proceeds  ; 
but  the  result  seems  to  be  that  there  was  an  entire  reorganisation  of  this  unfortunate 
body  The  Attorney-General  points  out  to  me  what  I  have  to  mention  m  another 
particular.  This  refers  entirely  to  another  point  That  speech  I  know  is  most 
important  when  we  deal  with  public  meetings,  but  I  would  rather  defer  referring  to  it 
in  that  sense.  This  unfortunate  Land  League,  condemned  by  res, olution  is  re-orga¬ 
nised,  and  we  have  the  account  of  that.  There  is  a  meeting  attended  by  Mr.  0  Connor 
in  which  the  motion  has  to  be  rescinded  in  the  first  instance  at  Cork,  _  It  is  proved  by 
Mr  John  O’Connor  in  his  evidence  that  he  attended  at  this  meeting,  and  that  he 
objected  to  what  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  original  resolution  had  to  be  rescinded. 

It  is  at  page  5852.  .  ,  , .  . ,  , 

Now  my  Lords,  I  have  to  deal  with  one  small  matter,  not  an  interesting  matter,  to 

which  Mr.  Parnell  seemed  to  attach  considerable  importance.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Mr  Parnell  at  page  4233.  The  object  of  this  evidence  was  to  show  that  there  was  a 
body  in  Ireland  hostile  to  Mr.  Parnell,  at  that  time  opposed  to  him,  and  wnc .would  be 
likely  I  presume,  to  be  committing  crime,  in  invitum,  hostilely  to  the  Land  League. 
In  that  sense  and  with  that  view,  at  page  4233,  Mr.  Parnell  describes  a  scene  which  has 
been  called  the  Blarney  incident.  He  says  : — 

“  I  was  to  leave  the  train  at  Blarney  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  by  road, 
escorted  by  the  farmers  of  the  county,  into  Cork.  It  was  some  few  miles  from 
Cork  and  when  we  left  the  train  for  that  purpose,  and  the  procession  had  started, 
it  was  attacked  by  a  large  party  of  these  men  from  Cork,  the  physical  force 
party,  who  proceeded  in  the  way  that  I  have  already  described  to  your  Lord- 
ships,  drew  their  revolvers  and  attacked  the  procession  and  stopped  it.  IJ1®re 
was  considerable  confusion.  The  farmers  retaliated,  and  there  was  a  fight 
between  my  party  and  this  party.  However,  the  result  was  that  it  was  ageed 
that  if  the  physical  force  party  were  allowed  to  select  two  from  amongst  my 
friends  as  hostages,  and  carry  them  away,  that  they  would  allow  us  to  go  into 
Cork  in  peace.  This  was  done.  Mr.  Cronin,  I  think,  and  Mr.  0  Brien  were 
taken  out  of  their  carriages,  and  carried  off,  and  kept  away  from  Cork  by  these 
people  for  the  day.” 

■Well,  from  that  it  appears  as  if  there  was  a  state  of  civil  war ;  that  the  physical 
force  party  objecting  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  movements  were  attacking  him  and  attacking 
these  constitutional  farmers  who  had  accompanied  him  into  Cork.  But,  my  Lords,  let 
us  read  what  this  is  by  the  light  of  what  occurred.  These  people  came  out  from  Cork. 
The  date  of  this,  your  Lordships  will  see,  is  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  and  you  will  nnd, 
I  think  it  is  after  the  occurrences  with  which  we  have  been  dealing.  -those  occur¬ 
rences  were  in  August,  and  so  these  people  coming  out  from  Cork  demand  two  host¬ 
ages  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  hostages  they  demanded  were  those  two 
unfortunate,  constitutional,  misguided  men  who  had  condemned  the  raid  on  the 
“  Juno.”  They  asked  for  Mr.  Cronin  who  had  proposed  it  and  Mr.  0  Brien  who  had 
seconded  it,  and  they  took  them  off  as  hostages  so  that  their  evil  influence  should  not 
contaminate  Mr.  Parnell.  But  who  had  also  condemned  Cronin  and  0  Brien.  I  e 
Land  League  in  Dublin  had  condemned  these  two  unfortunate  men  also,  and  the  men 
who  came  out  from  Cork  and  took  possession  of  them  as  hostages  were  the  humble 
imitators  and  followers  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Brennan.  If  these  men  were  objecting 
to  Cronin  and  O’Brien  sitting  by  Mr.  Parnell’s  side  as  he  went  into  Cork,  and  wished 
that  they  should  gather  round  him,  they  had  done  so  simply  because  Mr.  Dillon  and 
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Mr.  Brennan  had  told  them  that  Cronin  and  O’Brien  were  evil-doers  and  ought  to  be  con¬ 
demned,  and  ought  to  be  sent  away  from  the  Land  League.  This  incident,  which  is  put 
forward  as  being  a  proof  of  the  hostility  of  the  extreme  classes  to  Mr.  Parnell,  is  a  hostility 
which  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Brennan  had  called  into  existence,  and  of  the  men  who 
were  simply  following  their  lead.  And  so  when  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  throw 
upon  hostile  physical  force  men  the  responsibility  of  evil  deeds  done,  let  it  be  noted 
that,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  only  prominent  instance  of  the  Land  League  dealing 
with  an  interference  against  lawlessness  by  any  branch,  instead  of  encouraging  the 
branch,  as  has  been  told  you  by  counsel  in  this  Court,  to  discountenance  crime  or 
lawlessness,  they  condemned  the  men  who  to  the  best  of  their  ability  were  endeavouring 
to  stop  the  commission  of  such  lawless  crime ;  they  condemn  them,  they  disband  them, 
they  prevent  them  taking  such  a  course  for  the  future.  They  encourage  men  so  to 
act  that  those  who  had  been  the  chief  movers  in  such  condemnation  have  to  be  seized 
as  hostages,  and  Fenian  rabble,  as  they  may  be  termed  now,  at  Cork,  led  by  the  words 
and  by  the  action  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Brennan,  are  simply  men  enlisted  in  the  army 
that  Mr.  Parnell  at  Mr.  Davitt’s  suggestion  had  called  into  existence,  and  here  we  find 
not  only  a  mere  alliance  between  the  two  wings  of  the  army,  but,  as  upon  this  October 
day  Mr.  Parnell  rode  into  Cork  with  Mr.  Cronin  and  Mr.  O’Brien  torn  from  his  side, 
he  led  in  person  these  Fenian  men,  it  may  be  he  was  leading  the  very  men  who  had 
committed  this  very  raid,  and  as  it  was  we  are  told,  with  music  playing  and  flags 
flying,  Mr.  Parnell  entered  the  loyal  city  of  Cork  at  the  head  of  these  Fenian  and 
criminal  men. 

There  is  one  other  small  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  in  this  connexion.  It  is 
the  position  Mr.  John  O’Connor  took  up.  He  had  spoken  of  the  recission  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  at  pages  5851  and  5852,  as  I  have  given  it  to  your  Lordship,  but  there  is  one 
matter  more  I  would  note  or  ask  your  Lordships  to  note.  At  page  5845  Mr.  John 
O’Connor  refers  to  a  meeting  at  which  Canon  Shinkwin  was  present,  and  it  seems  from 
the  answer  that  is  given  to  Question  90,746  that  this  Canon  Shinkwin  was  sharing 
probably  the  same  unfortunate  ideas  of  Mr.  Cronin  and  Mr.  O’Brien  and  that  he  had 
made  some  reference  to  revolutionary  forces.  You  will  recollect  Mr.  O’Connor’s  posi¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Fenian  body.  He  had  been  attracted  by  Devoy’s 
open  writings  telling  him  to  come  out  of  the  rat-holes  of  conspiracy  and  to  join  the 
open  movement ;  but  he  had  also  listened  to  Devoy’s  secret  words,  which  had  told  him 
to  do  nothing  of  the  kind  and  had  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  remaining  still  in 
the  Fenian  body  and  co-operating  with  him.  And  so  when  Canon  Shinkwin  (unfor¬ 
tunately,  as  Mr.  O’Connor  thought)  made  some  reference  to  revolutionary  forces,  when 
he  had,  as  Mr.  O’Connor  said,  “  indulged  in  a  denunciation  of  revolution  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  measures,”  Mr.  O’Connor  thought  any  such  observation  to  be  altogether 
uncalled  for.  This  is  still  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  one  of  the  parties  here 
before  your  Lordship  as  a  respondent,  a  member  of  Parliament,  one  who  is  said  to  be, 
of  course,  a  representative  of  this  constitutional  movement.  Then  you  will  find  that 
Mr.  O’Connor  proceeds  to  state  that  he  did  protest  against  such  language.  He  says  : — 

“  I  was  a  converted  Fenian,  but  at  the  same  time  I  was  anxiously  desirous  to 
“  establish  branches  of  the  League  all  over  the  county,  and  as  Canon  Shinkwin 
“  had  delivered  his  speech,  I  way  very  anxious,  because  there  were  many  Fenians 
“  who  were  not  so  well  affected  towards  the  constitutional  movement  as  I  was, 
“  and  they  were  disposed  to  give  us  trouble,  and  I  had  to  placate  them.” 

Your  Lordship  will  find  there  was  a  good  deal  done  to  placate  these  Fenians,  and  to 
placate  gentlemen  who  were  out  after  the  moon  had  risen.  This  is  Mr.  O’Connor’s 
own  language : — 

“  I  had  to  placate  them.  My  speech,  I  intended,  should.  And  I  have 
“  always  been  very  sorry  that  Canon  Shinkwin  did  not  allow  me  to  complete  my 
“  speech.  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  had  any  reason  to  complain.” 

However,  Canon  Shinkwin  says  he  will  have  no  more  of  that.  I  suppose  Canon 
Shinkwin,  who  occupied  the  chair,  would  not  give  his  countenance  to  any  such 
doctrines.  Mr.  O’Connor  did  his  best  to  be  heard.  He  was  not  allowed  to  continue, 
and  so  the  placating  of  the  physical  force  body  was  not  completed  to  the  extent,  I 
presume,  that  Mr.  O’Connor  wished. 

I  have  now  dealt,  I  am  glad  to  say,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  spring  and  summer 
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of  1880.  I  would  tell  your  Lordship  at  once  that  I  am  drawing  a  line,  or  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  draw  a  line,  between  the  months  of  1880,  previous  to  the  middle  of  September, 
and  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December.  My  reason  for  so  doing 
is  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  we  have  it  proved  from  the  evidence  that 
has  been  placed  before  you,  that  there  had  been  comparatively  little  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  League.  The  Parliamentary  Session  of  1880  was  a  long  one,  and 
Parliament  separated  at  a  late  period;  but  in  September,  your  Lordship  will 
find,  the  Irish  members  returned  to  their  own  country.  You  will  find  Mr.  Parnell 
stated  at  the  very  time  to  which  I  refer  the  Land  League  spread  like  wildfire.  I  am 
going  to  show  to  your  Lordship  who  it  was  that  held  the  fire  in  their  hands  and  set 
things  alight ;  and  I  am  going  to  show  to  your  Lordship  the  sad,  sad  state  of  things 
which  existed  after  the  Land  League  spread  like  wildfire,  and  compare  it  with  what  had 
previously  existed  in  the  same  locality  and  what  had  existed  even  after  the  first 
formation  of  the  Land  League  and  the  existence  of  its  inactive  life. 

But,  mentioning  in  advance  what  I  purpose  to  do,  I  now  have  to  deal  with  a  question 
which  to  my  mind,  with  great  respect,  goes  to  the  root  of  all  the  matter 
into  which  your  Lordship  is  inquiring,  or  at  least  a  great  portion  of  it. 
Your  Lordship  knows  we  are  dealing  with  the  existence  of  crime.  There  is,  of  course, 
the  grave  question,  to  whom  is  that  crime  to  be  traced  ?  Before  we  can  trace  crime  to 
anyone  we  must  show  its  existence,  and  in  order  to  see  from  what  crime  has  sprung 
we  must  look  at  the  circumstances  attending  the  coming  into  existence  of  that  crime. 
My  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  knows  very  well  the  view  I  am  presenting  to 
you  is  correct.  He  enters  into  the  consideration  of  this  question,  I  believe,  with  the 
same  sense  of  its  importance  that  I  do.  My  learned  friend  bases  the  case  that  he 
placed  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  respondents  upon  the  suggestion  that  recurrent 
distress  produced  recurrent  crime,  and  that,  therefore,  the  distress  existing  in  the 
year  1879  produced  crime,  and  I  presume  my  friend  also  intends  to  say  that  the  same 
distress  produced  it  in  1880  ;  and  he  must,  to  make  his  argument  a  sound  one,  con¬ 
tinue  to  refer  to  the  distress  of  1881  and  the  distress  of  18«2  to  the  existence  of  crime, 
strange  as  that  argument  must  be.  But  at  the  time  when  distress  did  exist  my  friend, 
of  course,  has  some  foundation  for  the  statement.  You  are  more  likely  to  find  crime 
coming  from  a  distressed  and  troubled  people  than  you  are  to  find  it  proceeding  from 
those  who  are  in  prosperity.  That  is  a  proposition  that  I  would  not  say  there  is  not 
argument  well  to  be  found  in  support  of.  But  then,  in  order  to  make  anything 
of  his  argument,  fortunately,  we  have  to  deal  not  with  mere  theory  and 
not  with  mere  hypothesis.  We  have  to  deal  with  facts  which  exist,  with 
a  time  which  is  past.  We  know  now  within  the  limits  of  the  accuracy 
of  testimony  what  did  occur.  I  am  going  (I  am  afraid,  even  at  the  risk 
of  wearying  those  who  may  have  come  to  this  Court  for  the  purposes  of  amuse¬ 
ment)  to  endeavour  to  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  my  learned  friend’s  argument, 
and  I  am  going  to  show  to  you,  step  by  step,  that  this  distress,  whatever  it  was,  did 
not  produce  this  crime.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  to  your  Lordship  that  where  distress 
was  the  greatest  the  crime  did  not  exist.  Where  the  country  was  comparatively  more 
prosperous  the  crime  there  was  to  be  found.  And,  of  course,  when  I  come  to  later 
time,  I  shall  have  to  express  words  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  when  it  is  to  be 
demonstrated  Ireland  had  reached  a  state  of  comparative  prosperity,  and  distress 
happily  had  passed  away  under  the  influence  of  beneficent  seasons,  how  it  was  that 
even  then  when  distress  had  ceased  to  be  existent  and  there  was  none  of  it,  my  friend 
in  his  argument  still  could  be  suggesting  that  a  non-existent  distress  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  crime.  But  I  have  to  deal,  as  I  say,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  period 
of  1879  and  the  year  1880.  I  have  passed  already  over  the  growth  of  the  distress  of 
1879.  I  will  not  repeat  myself.  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  I  had  passed  over  a 
time  of  anticipated  famine  or  anticipated  distress,  distress  imminent,  distress  growing  ; 
and  then  there  was  a  time  when,  in  the  winter  of  1879,  undoubtedly  it  became  acute. 
B  it,  my  Lord,  we  have  yet  to  deal  with  the  locality  of  the  distress. 

And,  my  Lords,  I  will  new,  as  I  say,  give  you  the  reason  why  I  fear  that  I  have  to 
enter  somewhat  into  detail.  My  Lords,  it  is  not  enough  when  dealing  with  my  learned 
friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  argument,  to  treat  this  question  at  large,  and  to  treat  it 
without  analysis.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  my  learned  friend  to  say,  “  Oh,  there  was 
“  distress  in  Ireland,  and  that  there  was  crime  in  Ireland  ”  ;  it  does  not  show  that 
that  distressed  class  produced  the  crime.  To  my  view  also,  my  Lords,  it  is  not  suffi- 
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cient  for  my  friend  to  say  there  was  distress  in  a  county  of  Ireland,  crime  in  a  county 
of  Ireland,  therefore  the  distress  produced  the  crime.  The  counties  of  Ireland  are 
1  arge,  the  counties  of  Ireland  are  composed  of  a  population  of  different  classes,  and  a 
population  some  of  which  suffered  more  and  others  less  from  distress. 

My  Lords,  I  ask  for  further  analysis  ;  I  ask  for  further  inquiry  ;  I  am  seeking  to 
localise  the  distress,  and  to  localise  it,  to  some  it  may  appear,  minutely,  but  at  any 
rate  accurately,  and  if  your  Lordships  should  find  that  in  certain  districts  distress  had 
reached  comparatively  the  greatest  point,  that  distress  had  to  meet  my  learned  friend  s 
view  become  acute  ;  and  then  if  you  find  absence  of  crime,  and  if  I  show  to  your  Lord- 
ships  localities  where  comparatively  there  was  no  distress,  and  yet  there  was  a  great 
amount  of  crime,  I  ask,  my  Lords,  a  certain  inference  to  be  drawn  from  those  facts  if 
proved.  And  if  in  addition  to  them  I  should  happen  to  prove  to  your  Lordships  that 
in  the  localities  where  there  was  great  distress  and  no  crime  the  Land  League  was 
absent,  absent  in  its  presence,  absent  in  its  influence ;  and  if  I  prove  that  in  the  pros¬ 
perous  districts  where  there  was  great  crime  the  Land  League  was  present,  active, 
inciting,  raising  the  dormant,  timid  class  of  Mr.  Harris’s  view,  then,  my  Lords,  I  should 
ask  also  that  another  inference  should  be  drawn,  and  I  should  ask  that  the  charges 
made — made  by  the  “  Times”  newspaper  against  the  Land  League  as  a  whole,  against 
the  individuals  who  formed  it,  who  controlled  it,  and  carried  on  its  organisation— shall 
be  held  to  be  proved,  namely,  that  home  to  the  Land  League  has  been  tiaced 
was  the  cause  and  the  responsibility  of  the  sad  state  of  crime  into  which  the  country 

brought.  , 

I  am  placing  before  your  Lordships  very  broad,  and  I  hope  they  will  not  be  regarded 

by  you  as  unimportant  propositions.  To  prove  them  I  admit  I  cannot  rely  upon  mere 
vague  assertions.  I  have  to  enter  into  the  analysis,  and  without  apologising  to  those 
whom  I  have  said  may  wish  to  be  indulged  by  other  matters  of  a  more  interesting  and 
more  lively  character,  I  will  enter  into  this  as  briefly  and  as  concisely  as  I  can,  with  a 
view,  as  I  say  respectfully,  that  in  my  own  mind  it  is  a  subject  of  the  very  greatest 
importance.  I  will  first  seek,  as  I  have  said,  to  localise  the  distress. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  how  better  I  can  do  so  than  by  referring  to  the  map  of 
Ireland,  and  endeavouring  to  trace  where  this  distress  existed  by  two  classes  of 
testimony.  We  have,  of  course,  before  us  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  orally  to 
your  Lordships.  We  have  the  reports  of  the  different  inspectors  who  reported  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  especially  during  the  concluding  months  of  the  years  1879 
and  1880,  and  then,  my  Lords,  we  have  that  indirect  testimony  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  description  of  the  distressed  districts  as  scheduled  in  the  Belief  from  Disturbance 
Bill  of  1880. 

My  Lords,  you  may  be  sure  I  am  not  seeking  to  put  anything  m  evidence  before  you, 
or  of  placing  before  you  any  facts  that  have  not  been  placed  in  evidence,  but  I  have 
drawn  upon^the  map  of  Ireland  a  black  line,  the  line  commenced  at  the  scheduled 
districts,  that  is,  where  the  distress  is  said  to  have  existed,  not  in  entire  counties,  but 
in  districts  and  counties  which,  of  course,  I  cannot  mark  out.  The  other  countries  are 
not  scheduled,  and  therefore  it  is  supposed  that  in  them  no  distress  existed.  J 

Of  course  this  is  matter  of  proof  by  reference  to  the  schedule  in  the  Bill.  I  do  not 
know  whether  your  Lordships  will  think  it  convenient  for  me  to  ask  permission  to 
place  this  map  in  your  hands  for  the  moment. 

(The  President.)  Yes.  ( The  map  was  handed  to  the  learned  President.) 

(Sir  E.  James.)  The  small  divergent  black  line  to  the  right  is  unimportant.  It  does  not 
refer  to  the  scheduled  district,  it  is  the  line  that  runs  from  north  to  south  which  marks  out 
the  scheduled  districts  ;  and  your  Lordships  will  see  that  the  result  is  that  a  line  running 
from  north  to  south  affects  19  counties  of  Ireland.  It  affects  19  counties  of  Ireland  in 
which  some  distress  existed,  Ulster  and  the  English  part  of  Leinster  are  excluded,  and  I 
think  the  reading  of  the  Disturbance  Bill  must  be  taken  to  be  that  whilst  there  may 
not  be  distress  in  all  those  counties  throughout  the  whole  area,  but  only  a  portion  of 
them,  yet  the  distress  was  the  distress  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  when  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  evidence  to  which  I  have  referred,  you  will  find,  my  Lords,  that 
it  is  confined  in  its  acute  character  to  a  comparatively  narrow  area ;  in  its  more  general 
character,  of  course,  the  area  is  more  extended. 

My  Lords,  that  map  of  Ireland  may  be  also  usefully  looked  at  to  see  where  this 
distress  existed,  commencing  on  the  extreme  northern  coast  of  Ireland  in  Donegal,  and 
passing  along  the  west  coast,  touching  portions  of  Sligo,  Mayo,  Galway,  then  Clare  and 
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Kerry,  and,  passing  eastward  round  Bantry  Bay  and  Cape  Clear,  we  come  to  tlie  coast 
of  Cork,  and  as  you  pass  along  this  western  coast  it  is  fringed  throughout  almost  its 
entire  line  with  islands,  some  of  them  of  comparatively  larger  area,  others  very  small, 
most  of  them  holding  an  excessive  population,  all  of  them  subjected  to  the  disastrous 
influence  of  their  close  proximity  to  the  Atlantic,  producing  its  damp  atmosphere,  a 
soil  affected  by  its  influences,  some  coming  from  afar  off,  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
rendering  the  population  a  population  dependent  for  the  most  part  upon  a  soil  that  is 
productive  of  little.  Depending  sometimes  not  even  upon  the  natural  growth  of  that  soil, 
for,  some  one  said  when  the  kelp  trade  went,  and  no  seaweed  could  be  dealt  with, 
you  could  not  expect  cereal  crops  to  grow  on  rocks,  or  potatoes  to  be  found  among 
stones,  and,  my  Lords,  we  can  understand  that  when  this  trade,  the  destruction  of  which 
has  been  spoken  to,  left  the  neighbourhood  of  this  densely  populated  district — densely 
populated  according  to  the  productive  power  of  the  soil — when  there  came  a  winter 
of  excessive  rain  so  that  fuel  could  not  be  gathered,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island,  with  their  staple  trade  gone,  with  their  natural  food,  potatoes,  reduced  to  a 
small,  insufficient,  and  diseased  crop,  one  can  understand  that  the  distress  could  be 
seen  from  afar  off,  and  that  when  it  did  come  into  existence  it  would  fall  with  great 
and  sad  weight  upon  this  population,  many  in  numbers  and  devoid  of  all  natural 
means  of  support,  and  so  it  is  proved  before  you  that  this  distress  existing  throughout 
this  fringe  of  the  coast,  must  also  find  its  severity  not  limited,  but  its  severity 
existent  some  distance  from  the  coast ;  but  as  you  proceed  from  the  coast,  as  you 
proceed  from  the  strip  that  some  people  have  put  as  narrow  as  15  miles  or  so,  sq 
you  find  that  distress  diminishing  until  at  length  you  came  to  the  centre  of  the  island, 
where  the  black  line  I  have  drawn  is  to  be  found,  and  where  the  distress  vanishes 
and  does  not  exist  at  all.  But,  my  Lords,  the  evidence  establishes  to  you,  and  the 
report  that  I  am  about  to  refer  to  also  establishes,  that  the  nearer  you  come  to  the 
coast  so  you  find  the  distress  greater.  As  you  lose  the  humidity  of  the  ocean,  as 
you  lose  the  sterile  quality  of  these  western  rocks  and  these  western  islands,  so  the 
distress  commenced  to  pass  away  in  degree.  My  Lords,  I  have  no  right  to  say  these 
things  unless  I  prove  them,  but  I  am  now  going  to  use  the  same  means  of  proof 
as  that  upon  which  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Bussell  relies.  You  will  re¬ 
collect  that  my  learned  relied  upon  the  reports  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
He  commenced  his  analysis  of  his  evidence  at  page  3661 ,  and  you  will  find  that 
in  the  very  first  report  he  gave,  a  report  given  to  the  Local  Government  Board  by 
Mr.  Roughan  in  the  year  1880,  that  even  he  treats  the  distress  to  be  anticipated  as 
being  limited  to  certain  districts.  I  am  reading  from  the  very  words  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Charles  Bussell  read  :  “  In  regard,”  said  my  learned  friend  in  the  first  page 
on  which  he  was  speaking,  “  to  the  prospects  of  the  poorer  class,  there  was  every 
“  reason  to  apprehend  that  there  would  be  great  distress  in  certain  districts.” 
Then  my  learned  friend  proceeded,  and  he  himself  describes  what  he  is  relying 
upon.  We  have,  says  my  learned  friend,  selected  certain  reports,  and  the  way  my 
learned  friend  selected  them  was  to  take  a  report  from  each  union  relating  to  the 
counties  of  Clare,  Donegal,  Galway,  Kerry,  Mayo,  and  a  part  of  West  Cork  which  may 
be  considered  to  comprise  the  poorest  parts  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  a  report  of  the 
islands  on  the  west  coast  of  Galway  and  Mayo.  These  counties,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
represent  the  coast  counties,  the  counties  to  which  the  fringe  of  the  island  is 
attached,  they  are  all  coast  counties,  and  my  learned  friend  so  far  localises  the  dis¬ 
tress  as  being  most  acute,  and  he  selects  certain  reports,  as  he  says,  from  each 
union  in  the  different  counties,  and  he  appeals  to  these  reports  to  support  his  proposi¬ 
tion  that  distress  was  there  very  severe,  and  I  presume  my  learned  friend  intended  to 
draw  the  inference  that  crime  also  ran  with  the  distress. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  will  accept  the  same  test  that  my  learned  friend  submitted  to  you. 
I  will  accept  the  same  evidence  that  he  placed  before  you.  I  will  introduce  in  that 
respect  no  mere  suggestion  of  fact  of  my  own  or  of  those  witnesses  we  have  called  so 
far,  but  I  will  take  these  very  reports  and  out  of  these  reports  I  will  endeavour  to 
support  the  proposition  I  have  made  before  you. 

My  Lords,  my  learned  friend  commenced  by  reading  this  report,  which  he  put 
forward,  I  think,  as  the  most  serious  report,  and  which  is  the  most  serious  report,  if 
you  will  compare  these  reports,  at  page  3667. 

My  Lords,  I  have  taken  the  four  counties  which  are  the  counties  in  respect  to  which 
my  learned  friend  alone  quotes  reports.  I  have  taken  the  four  counties  of  Galway, 
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Kerry,  Mayo,  and  Cork,  and  in  what  I  am  saying  now  I  keep  within  my  learned 
friend’s  proof,  and  from  those  counties  four  reports  from  different  unions  are  quoted 
by  my  learned  friend,  making  therefore  16  reports  in  which  the  evidence  of  distress  is 
very  bad.  I  admit  it.  In  respect  to  the  other  reports  quoted  by  my  learned  friend 
either  the  distress  is  not  bad  actually,  or  not  bad  comparatively,  or  there  are  words  of 
mitigation,  but  the  four  quoted  reports,  representing  acute  distress  in  these  four 
counties,  selected  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  amounting  to  16,  I  am  now  about  to 
comment  upon. 

The  first  county  I  would  deal  with  is  the  county  of  Galway.  You  will  find  a 
reference  to  this  county  and  to  its  union  at  page  3662  in  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  speech. 
My  learned  friend  from  the  county  of  Galway  takes  four  unions,  Ballinasloe,  Clifden, 
Galway  town  and  vicinity,  and  Oughterard.  May  I  respectfully  ask  your  Lordships 
if  I  could  place  in  your  possession  one  of  those  small  maps  of  the  counties,  we  can 
follow  them  so  much  more  accurately  ? 

(The  President.)  I  have  sent  for  one.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it  ( some  maps  were 
handed  up). 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  the  first  union  my  learned  friend  deals  with,  as  I  have 
said,  refers  to  the  county  of  Galway,  it  is  the  Ballinasloe  union  at  page  3662.  If  our 
Lordships  will  find  that  Ballinasloe  does  not  come  within  this  district  which  I  have 
termed  the  fringe  ;  it  is  comparatively  an  inland  district.  It  is  a  district  which  is  at  the 
extreme  of  the  county  of  Galway,  situated  close  on  to  the  borders  of  Roscommon. 
Now,  my  Lords,  we  have  the  report  of  this  union.  My  learned  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell  read  it,  commencing  at  line  11,  page  3662.  It  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Roughan, 
and  you  will  find  it  gives  you  the  Local  Government  Board  reports  that  my  learned 
friend  put  in  for  1880.  Jt  is  in  the  appendix  to  it.  It  begins  : 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  board 
“  of  guardians  of  Ballinasloe  Union  on  the  28th  instant,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
“  information  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  district.  A  great 
“  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  extent  to  which  distress  prevails,  some 
“  maintaining  that  it  is  very  severe,  and  that  if  the  people  in  various  localities 
“  had  not  been  relieved  from  charitable  funds  they  should  have  either  come  into 
“  the  workhouse  or  have  perished  from  want.  Distress  exists  to  a  large  extent 
“  in  the  Ballinasloe  and  Creagh  dispensary  districts,  but  it  is  being  mitigated  to 
“  a  considerable  extent  by  public  charity,  and  by  works  which  are  in  operation 
“  on  Lord  Clancarty’s  property.  Work  is  also  given  very  extensively  by  Lord 
“  Ashtown  in  Killoan  electoral  division,  by  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Mahon  in 
“  Abascragh,  by  Mr.  Pollock  in  Lismany,  and  by  several  other  proprietors  in 
“  different  parts  of  the  union.  There  are  very  many  resident  landlords  in  this 
“  union,  and  with  the  aid  given  from  her  Grace’s  fund  and  other  sources,  I 
“  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  will  be  well  maintained  until  works  under  the 
“  Baronial  sessions  come  into  operation.” 

My  Lords,  in  that  district  for  good  or  for  evil  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell  admits  that  no  crime  existed.  •  You  will  find  that  admission  at  this  page 
3662,  and  whilst  my  learned  friend  limits  his  admission  to  certain  properties,  I  think 
those  properties  represent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  property  about  Ballinasloe,  and 
there  is  no  proof  of  crime  there. 

“  Your  Lordship  has  heard  of  no  crime  or  outrage  on  that  property.  Then 
“  he  mentions  certain  other  persons  who  are  in  other  districts  giving  labour.  I 
“  mention  their  names  merely  to  remind  your  Lordship  again,  the  name  of  Lord 
“  Ashtown,  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Mahon,  are  not  cases  in  which 
“  any  outrages  are  alleged  to  have  taken  place  upon  and  in  relation  to  their 
“  property.” 

My  Lords,  I  can  find  no  trace  that  at  this  time  when  distress  existed,  we  shall  see 
later  on  when  the  distress  passed  away,  and  the  Lard  League  came  into  operation  how 
crime  did  exist,  but  at  this  time,  when  there  was  such  distress  as  is  expressed  in  this 
report  according  to  the  evidence  and  according  to  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  admission, 
crime  did  not  exist. 

We  come  now,  my  Lords,  to  Clifden,  which  represents  the  extreme  western  coast,  if 
you  will  kindly  refer  to  the  map,  it  is  on  the  western  coast  touching  on  to  Clifden  Bay, 
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and  within  that  union  you  -will  find  the  Islands  of  Galway,  or  some  of  them.  The 
report  on  the  Clifden  Union  containing  the  islands  was  also  relied  upon  by  my  learned 
friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell.  We  have  a  report  upon  it  at  page  114.  There  we  find  the 
account  of  this  unfortunate  cessation  of  the  kelp  trade. 

“  Among  the  many  circumstances  which  have  combined  to  impoverish  this 
“  union,  a  very  important  item  is  the  cessation  of  the  ‘  kelp  ’  trade  along  the  sea 
“  coast.  For  many  years  past  the  preparation  of  this  weed,  largely  used  in  the 
“  manufacture  of  iodine,  has  been  the  source  of  employment  to  a  large  class  who 
“  used  to  procure  it  from  the  fissures  in  the  rocks,  and  subject  it  to  a  process  of 
“  burning,  and  I  am  informed  that  it  would  then  realise  from  51.  to  71.  a  ton. 
“  Of  late  years,  however,  this  kelp  has  been  superseded  by  some  Chilian  mineral, 
“  and  the  trade  appears  to  have  been  entirely  discontinued. 

“  The  potato  crop  is  below  the  average,  and  as  in  every  other  union  there 
“  has  been  a  great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  stock,  but  it  is  to  the  large 
“  graziers  that  this  has  been  most  disastrous,  and  not  the  very  poor  peasantry, 
“  who  are  mainly  dependent  on  their  supply  of  potatoes  and  their  exertions  at 
“  the  English  harvest.  And  it  is  among  this  latter  class  that  destitution  is  most 
“  likely  to  be  felt,  but  actual  distress  at  present  is  not  the  case,  and  I  may  mention 
“  that  Clifden  has  recently  been  visited  by  representatives  of  English  newspapers, 
“  who,  being  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  normal  condition  of  the  people,  were 
“  astonished  at  the  state  of  their  dwellings  and  general  surroundings.  Hence  all 
“  sorts  of  rumours  are  rife  on  which  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed,  but 
to-day’s  fair  afforded  me  an  ample  opportunity  of  observing  that  the  peasantry 
“  were  warmly  clad,  and  evinced  no  signs  of  hunger  or  want.  The  coming 
“  spring,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  will  see  a  large  section  of  the  people  in 
“  very  straitened  circumstances,  arising  from  the  causes  before  referred  to,  and 
“  aggravated  by  their  heavy  liabilities  with  the  tradespeople,  and  the  attitude 
“  they  have  elected  to  adopt  towards  the  landlords.  On  their -liabilities  I  need 
“  not  enlarge ;  the  same  state  of  things  exists  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  other 
“  unions,  but  with  reference  to  the  position  they  hold  towards  their  landlords,  I 
“  regret  to  stay  that  the  union  is  the  theatre  of  almost  daily  acts  of  violence. 
“No  rent  has  been  paid,  though  it  is  well  known  that  a  proportion  of  the  tenantry 
“  would  be  willing  to  pay  if  they  dared,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  this  class 
“  will  be  able  to  retain  the  money  in'  their  possessions  pntil  they  find  that 
“  payment  is  enforced,  the  temptation  to  spend  it  being  gtfeat.  Several  of  the 
“  landlords  appear  to  have  been  anxious  to  meet  the  emergency  in  a  fair  spirit, 
“  and  much  employment  has  been  given,  but  notwithstanding  this  they  are 
“  subjected  to  every  kind  of  intimidation,  and  to  overt  acts  of  defiance,  and  thus 
“  the  country  is  the  scene  of  much  dissension,  the  landlords  finding  their  authority 
“  repudiated,  appear  determined  to  adopt,  if  necessary,  rigorous  measures,  and 
“  some  of  the  agents,  I  am  informed,  are  instructed  to  issue  ejectments  forthwith, 
“  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peasantry  show  every  inclination  to  resent  the 
“  enforcement  of  the  law  to  the  utmost. 

“  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  aged  and  infirm  of  the  surrounding  districts 
“  will  seek  the  shelter  of  the  workhouse  next  month,  and  towards  the  end  of 
“  February.  I  anticipate  there  will  be  a  considerable  amount  of  privation  with  a 
“  proportionate  demand  for  relief,  but,  as  before  stated,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
“  much  distress  at  present,  and  I  speak  from  personal  observations,  having  driven 
“  through  a  great  part  of  the  union.”  t 

My  Lords,  may  I  remind  you  that  this  is  Mrs.  Blake’s  district — part  of  it.  Mrs. 
Blake  gave  her  evidence  at  page  641,  and  she  fixes  the  commencement  of  the  agitation 
as  the  end  of  1879.  She  gave  the  testimony  of  the  agitation  commencing  then  for  the 
first  time,  and  difficulties  arising  with  the  tenants.  She  also  tells  you  that  the  tenants 
came  to  her  and  said  that  they  had  got  the  rent  but  that  they  did  not  dare  to  pay. 

Now,  my  Lords,  Mrs.  Blake’s  evidence  is  confirmed  by  this  evidence,  which  my 
friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  has  put  in  before  you.  Here  is  the  statement  of  the 
inspector,  upon  whose  report  he  asks  you  to  rely  and  to  act,  and,  my  Lords,  this 
gentleman,  independent  I  presume,  iq  the  making  of  his  report,  tells  us  the  truth. 
Here,  in  this  district  he  had  seen  the  peasants,  the  small  holders,  warmly,  decently  clad, 
distress  not  existing ;  and  at  that  time  stating  that  outrage  was  existing,  as  Mrs. 
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Blake  has  proved,  and  as  he  was  aware,  the  tenants  not  in  distress,  able  to  pay  their 
rents,  were  coerced  by  these  men  who  were  unsettling  Ireland,  and  who  were  rousing 
the  dormant  peasantry.  These  tenants  here  at  least  could  find  support,  and  had  the 
rent  to  pay  but  dare  not  pay  it.  And  now,  my  Lords,  here,  where  this  agitation 
existed,  and  where  distress  did  not  exist,  as  this  report  states,  here  was 
this  crime  in  its  earliest  stage,  showing  itself,  and  developing  itself,  and  I  only  ask 
what  becomes  of  my  learned  friend’s  argument  of  recurrent  distress  producing 
recurrent  crime,  when  the  report  says  apparently  little  distress  but  great  crime.  Where 
did  it  come  from  ?  My  Lords,  it  came  from  this  state  of  things,  that  Mr.  Parnell  in  a 
few  months  exultingly  described  thus  :  “  Our  organisation  is  ripe,  very  ripe,  in  Galway,” 
and  this  was  the  fruit  of  the  ripeness  that  had  been  produced.  It  was  the  fruit  through 
the  agitation  which  produced  this  crime,  this  terrorism  over  the  landlords,  this  non¬ 
payment  of  rents  by  the  tenants  who  were  not  only  able  but  willing  to  pay.  Here,  out 
of  the  evidence  my  friend  has  placed  before  your  Lordships,  comes  the  certain  refutation 
that  the  distress  of  this  district  did  not  produce  the  crime,  but  that  the  crime  was 
produced  by  this  factitious  agitation,  and  produced  under  the  circumstances  here 
described,  and  not  from  the  motives  and  causes  which  Mr.  Parnell  and  others  have 
given  testimony  of. 

My  Lords,  that  disposes  of  my  second  union  in  Galway.  The  next  union  in  the 
county  of  Galway  is  Galway  town.  It  is  the  third  report,  and  is  still  by  the  same 
gentleman,  Mr.  Roughan,  dated  September  2nd,  1879,  and  it  is  page  115  of  the 
report.  Your  Lordships  will  observe  that  Galway  town  is  situated  on  Galway  Bay, 
I  see  the  one  in  proximity  to  it  is  called  Seaward  Bay,  so  that  represents,  therefore, 
part  of  the  sea  shore.  The  report  is  by  Mr.  Roughan,  and  he  says — 

“  During  the  last  10  days  I  made  personal  and  other  inquiry  at  different 
“  parts  of  the  union,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  general  conditions  of  the  poor, 
“  especially  the  cottiers,  the  labourers,  and  artisans  is  in  very  much  worse  state 
“  than  it  has  been  since  1850.  Yet  the  demand  for  relief  under  the  Poor  Law 
“  Acts  has  not  materially  increased,  and  the  county  never  was  more  free  from 
“  disease.  There  were  458  inmates  on  the  1st  December  1878,  while  there  are 
“  480  at  present,  and  this  increase  is  not,  as  perhaps  might  have  been  expected, 
“  in  the  infirm  classes,  but  is  in  the  able-bodied  males  and  females  and  in  the 
“  children.  There  were  131  infirm  in  the  house  on  the  1st  December  1878, 
“  while  there  are  at  present  only  133.” 

Then  it  proceeds — 

“  The  labouring  classes  are  now  entirely  without  employment,  and  the  small 
“  householders  and  room-keepers  living  in  the  town  of  Galway  and  the  various 
“  small  villages  in  the  union  are  suffering  intensely  from  the  want  of  fuel ;  it  is 
“  difficult  to  understand  how  they  are  able  to  bear  up  against  it.  The  country 
“  people  have  many  resources  that  are  not  within  reach  of  those  living  in  towns, 
“  ail(l  I  observe  no  likelihood  of  any  organisation  being  made  by  charitable  pur¬ 
poses  for  forming  a  coal  or  fuel  fund.  The  want  is  so  extensive  that  private 
“  charities  could  not  cope  with  it;;  the  prices  of  provisions,  fortunately,  are  not 
“  high,  for  good  potatoes  can  be  bought  at  4s.  per  cwt.,  Indian  meal  7s.,  oatmeal 
“  12s.  6d.,  American  bacon  and  American  beef  hd.  per  pound.” 

My  Lords,  so  far  as  discovered  in  the  face  of  the  report,  there  is  no  proof  of  crime. 
Of  course,  as  I  think  it  is  but  right  to  say,  that  observation  ought  to  be  explained. 
Your  Lordships  have  before  you  what  is  termed  a  confidential  report  as  to  crime. 
That  would  give  us  the  agrarian  crime  certainly  of  any  severe  character.  I  can  find 
no  trace  of  crime  proved  in  this  Galway  district,  which,  I  presume,  is  an  average  dis¬ 
trict.  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  evidence,  neither  in  the  reports.  Here, 
again,  we  find  an  absence  of  crime,  and  up  to  the  present  time  an  absence  of  the  Land 
League. 

There  is  only  one  more  union  in  the  county  of  Galway — Oughterard.; 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  is  in  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  speech. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  I  follow  you  with  regard  to  Galway  town,  the  one  you  have  just 
passed  over.  It  amounts  to  this — no  distress,  no  Land  League,  no  crime. 
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( Sir  E.  James.)  I  read  the  distress  as  being  not  quite  no  distress,  if  your  Lordship 
will  allow  me  to  refer  to  it  again  : — 

“  The  labouring  classes  are  now  entirely  without  employment,  and  the  small 
“  householders  and  room-keepers  living  in  the  town  of  Galway  and  the  various 
“  small  villages  in  the  union,  are  suffering  intensely  from  the  want  of  fuel ;  it  is 
“  difficult  to  understand  how  they  are  able  to  bear  up  against  it. 


That  is  in  relation  to  householders  and  room-keepers  of  Galway.  That,  no  doubt,  is 
different  in  other  districts.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Justice  Smith,  the  Oughterard  report 
is  mentioned  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  at  page  { 3663.  My  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
called  it  then  from  Ballinrobe ;  it  is  because  the  gentleman  who  wrote  it  was  writing 
from  Ballinrobe.  He  was  writing,  I  suppose,  from  the  centre  of  a  district,  and  it  is 
dated  from  Ballinrobe. 

(The  President.)  Is  there  a  Ballinrobe  in  Galway  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  In  Mayo.  .  ^  , 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  suppose  they  went  from  one  place  to  another  and  wrote  from 

where  they  were. 

( The  President.)  I  only  wanted  to  be  sure  that  there  was  not  another. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  You  see  where  Oughterard  is.  It  is,  again,  not  very  far  inland  from 


Galway  Bay. 

(The  President.)  I  see  it  is  ;  it  is  a  little  to  the  west  of  Lough  Corrib. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  When  you  come  to  Galway  you  get  to  the  Islands  of  Aran,  Irishman 
Island,  and  other  islands.  It  is  reported  the  27th  January  1880  : 


“  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  people  in  the  several  townlands  of  the  parish 
“  of  Rosmuck,  which  was  the  scene  of  my  recent  inquiries,  was  a  lamentable 
“  illustration  of  how  people  can  live  with  no  visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  this 
“  in  the  townland  of  Camres  was  mainly  noticeable.  This  district  was  the  prin- 
“  cipal  centre  of  the  kelp  trade,  and  unlike  most  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
“  quality  of  the  land  was  not  such  as  to  admit  of  farming  being  successfully 
“  pursued  when  the  kelp  was  superseded.  The  soil  is  almost  altogether  gravel 
“  and  rocks,  and  the  cessation  of  the  kelp  ^  trade  to  the  Camres  people  are 
“  practically  the  cessation  of  their  only  means.” 

Then  there  would  be  some  words  probably  left  out : — 

“  A  great  part  of  the  Rosmuck  parish  I  am,  therefore,  convinced  must  hence- 
“  forward  for  some  few  months  in  the  year  be  in  actual  want.  It  has  an 
“  unfortunately  large  population,  the  advantage  of  a  good  harvest  is  inappreciable, 
“  for  potatoes  will  not  grow  in  rocks,  no  matter  how  prosperous  the  season  may 
“  be ;  they  have  few  boats,  and  so  small  is  the  proportion  of  the  people  that  can 
“  speak  English,  that  I  am  satisfied  the  opportunities  for  labour  offered  at  the 
“  Eno-lish  harvest,  they  have  seldom  availed  themselves  of.  Very  many  of  the  people 
“  have  not  food  to  last  them  for  another  fortnight.  Three  half  years  rent  are  due 
“  by  them,  and  their  liabilities  have  been  accumulating  since  the  kelp  industry 
“  failed.  In  cases  like  this,  which  are  not  without  parallel  elsewhere,  it  is  diffi- 
“  cult  to  devise  any  means  that  will  prove  effectual  in  permanently  ameliqiatmg 
“  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  Works  may  be  inaugurated  now,  and  if  they 
“  are  not  expeditiously  proceeded  with,  the  delay,  I  fear,  will  prove  serious. 
“  Potato  seed  may  be  advanced,  their  debts  may  be  discharged,  their  arrears  or 
“  rent  paid  off — all  this  may  be  done  this  year,  but  these  measures,  be  they  mdi- 
“  vidually  or  collectively  carried  on,  can  never  enable  the  Camres  people,  now 
“  that  the  kelp  has  failed,  to  live  through  any  year  without  such  extraneous 
“  assistance  as  they  can  seldom  hope  to  procure.  In  most  other  parts  ot  the 
“  union  there  is  enough  food  among  the  smaller  tenants  to  last  them  for  some 
“  time,  probably  till  the  organisation  of  the  relief  works,  but  there  are  few  w  o 
“  will  not  be  obliged  to  consume  their  seed  potatoes. 


My  Lords,  I  am  afraid  that  was  a  very  bad  report,  and  shows  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  consequence  of  the  kelp  trade  going.  Nothing,  of  course,  can  be 


WQrSe. 

I  now  ask  what  was  the  state  of  crime  in  this  district,  which  is  represented,  I  think, 
as  bad  as  any  you  will  find,  among  those  of  which  my  friend  can  speak.  There  was 
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one  land-grabber  there,  but  he  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  and  that  did  not 
uroduce  any  great  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  surrounding  people.  But  bad  as  the 
distress  was  we  do  not  find  crime  existing  in  this  district  You  have  the  evidence  on 
this  point  of  Mr.  John  Monaghan ;  the  evidence  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  given  at 
page  4433.  He  is  a  resident  at  Oughterard.  He  is  asked 

“Had  von  any  land-grabbers  in  that  district  ? — (A.)  Well,  no,  except  one ; 
the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League  took  a  vacant  farm,  and  I  was  the  first 
member  that  left  when  he  would  not  be  expelled  from  the  League.  1  left 
myself  six  or  eight  months.  (Q.)  He  was  the  only  land-grabber  m  the  place, 

“  was  he?— (4.)  He  was  the  only  land-grabber  m  our  parish.  (Q.)  You  are 
“  pretty  strong,  then,  in  your  neighbourhood,  in  keeping  down  the  land-grabbers  . 

«  _ ^4.)  Well,  there  was  no  land  to  be  grabbed  at  this  time  because  it  was 

“  grabbed  years  before  that.” 

I  think  he  is  speaking  of  a  later  time  ;  but  now  of  all  this  time  he  is  asked  as  to 
crime : — 

“  Although  the  people  were  poor,  and  though  the  ejectments  were  numerous, 

“  there  was  no  crime  to  speak  of  in  that  neighbourhood  until  1879  to  188U  . 

“  (A.)  No,  nor  then.” 

And  your  Lordship  will  recollect  this  is  a  witness  called  by  my  learned  friend,  he  is 
called  on  behalf  of  the  respondent.  Then  said  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  m 
re-examination  in  dealing  with  this  matter  : 

“You  have  said  there  was  no  crime  except  some  outrages  you  mentioned, 

“  apparently  not  very  unimportant  you  thought  upon  the  property  of  Mr.  Meie- 
“  dith  and  of  Mrs.  Blake  ? — (A.)  That  is  all  I  heard  of. 

“  Is  that  Mrs.  Blake,  of  Renoyle  ?— (A.)  Of  Renoyle.” 

Renoyle,  we  know  where  that  is.  I  have  dealt  with  it  in  another  Union  and  another 
district.  My  friend’s  witness,  Mr.  Monaghan,  was  at  another  district  Oughterard,  and 
Renoyle  as  you  have  seen  is  on  the  coast  of  the  Cliliden  district,  and  far  away  from 
this  place.  But  here  in  this  district,  where  you  now  find  from  the  report  the  distress 
was  bad,  and  the  distress  of  it  produced  crime,  and  was  of  a  character  that  would  indeed 
have  produced  much  worse  crime.  You  have  now  upon  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
witnesses  called  for  the  respondent  that  there  was  no  cnme  m  that  district,  and  that 
he  had  heard  of  crime  in  Renoyle  some  distance  away  and  also  one  property. 

(The  President.)  I  want  to  follow  you.  You  also  got  from  that  witness  that  there 

was  no  land- grabbing.  ,  .  , 

(Sir  E.  James.)  That  you  will  find  was  spoken  of  m  reference  to  another  period. 

(The  President.)  I  only  want  to  call  your  attention  to  it.  It  would  be  said  on  the 

other  side  that  there  was  nothing  to  provoke  it. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Forgive  me,  my  Lord,  we  are  not  quite  at  one.  I  am  not  going  to 
deal  with  land-grabbing.  Eviction  is  quite  a  different  course  from  this.  I  am  dealing 
With  that  which  my  friend  has  put  forward,  namely,  that  eviction,  and  no  eviction 
distress  produces  crime.  I  will  deal  with  this  latter  point.  _ 

(The  President.)  I  confess  I  understood  him  to  mean  eviction  in  connexion  with 

distress. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  read,  when  I  come  to  it,  my 
friend  deals  with  distress  where  there  is  no  eviction,  and  he  deals  with  eviction  whether 
there  is  distress  or  not.  The  rich  man  who  is  evicted  is  irritated ;  perhaps  his 
irritation  is  more  on  account  of  the  greater  physical  force  than  a  poor  man’s.  But 
eviction,  according  to  my  friend's  argument,  is  quite  a  separate  point — the  point  of 
distress  producing  recurrent  crime,  and  where  there  was  none,  of  course  distres  may 
be  in  the  character  of  having  no  house  eviction,  that  is  another  point.  But  the 
distress  was,  on  all  the  grounds  which  my  friend  was  leading  up  to,  when  he  said 
distress  produced  recurrent  crime.  I  think  that  concludes  what  I  have  to  read  in 
reference  to  the  county  of  Galway.  These  are  all  that  he  referred  to,  so  that  we  come 
next  to  the  county  of  Kerry. 

My  Lord,  in  Kerry  there  are  four  Unions.  The  first  is  Carseveen,  the  second 
Dingle,  the  third  Kenmare,  and  the  fourth  Listowel.  In  Cabirciveep  we  have 
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the  report  at  page  120.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  note  that  in  this  county  of  Kerry, 
with  which  we  are  dealing,  the  Land  League  made  but  little  way  at  first.  There  were 
a  few  portions.  It  was  one  of  the  later  counties  of  which  I  have  a  good  deal  to  say. 
Mr.  1  arnell  had  been  at  Beaufort  on  the  5th  May,  but  as  far  as  I  know  what  would  be 
termed  the  first  Land  League  meeting  was  on  October  18th  at  Castleisland.  There 
had  been  no  doubt  some  Land  Leagueism  permeating  through  the  country,  but  a  Land 
eague  meeting  as  such,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League,  I  think,  must  be 
tiaced  as  springing  from  the  date  of  October  10th,  1880.  I  am  now  at  Cahirciveen, 
at  page  120,  which  is  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Power,  under  date  of  the  18th  January 
>-80.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  at  page  3664.  Mr.  Power  says  : — 

“  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians  last  Tuesday,  the  15th 
instant.  From  what  I  could  gather  from  collectors,  relieving  officers,  guardians, 
“  &c.,  and  also  from  personal  observation,  I  should  think  there  is  a  considerable 
“  amount  of  distress  in  this  union.  The  workhouse,  however,  does  not  show  any 
“  large  increase  in  numbers.  On  the  10th  January  this  year  the  numbers  are 
only  25  in  increase  of  the  corresponding  date  last  year  in  in-door  relief,  and 
“  about  16  in  out-door  relief. 

ISo  applicants  appeared  at  the  meeting  of  the  board,  which  was  held  in  the 
court-house,  but  a  large  number  of  applicants  for  relief  on  meat  tickets  provided 
by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s  Fund,  besieged  the  court-house.  Their 
appearance  I  may  state,  as  a  rule,  was  extremely  miserable,  and  the  eagerness 
to  obtain  relief  was  very  marked.  Some  of  the  women  I  ascertained  had  walked 
13  miles  to  obtain  relief  for  their  families,  though  I  should  say  the  principal 
“  part  belonged  to  the  town.  There  were,  I  should  say,  about  400  people  relieved, 
if  not  more,  as  heads  of  families.  I  was  told  that  considerable  distress  existed 
at  Port  Magee  and  Valentia  Island,  and  other  sea  coast  districts  about  Cahir¬ 
civeen  at  present.  These  districts  have  only  received  small  portions  of  the 
“  funds  received  at  present  at  Cahirciveen,  about  80Z.  in  all.  Glenbeigh  Dispen¬ 
sary  district  is  also  in  a  distressed  condition,  being  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of 
“  the  Union,  though  nowhere  as  I  can  gather  is  actual  starvation  to  be  appre- 
“  hended.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  he  says  “  the  supply  of  fuel  in  the  Union  appears  to  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  people.”  That  I  should  call  rather  a  mixed  report.  There  was 
bad  distress  to  some  extent.  But  still,  my  Lord,  that  jis  one  of  the  distressed  districts 
scheduled  and  put  forward  by  my  learned  friend  as  one  in  which  crime  should  come, 
and  no  crime  has  come.  You  will  find  the  evidence  bearing  upon  this  point  given  by 
Captain  Plunkett  at  page  2000.  He  was  stationed  in  Kerry,  and  he  of  course  knew 
this  district  well.  He  is  asked  : — 

What  part  may  I  call  the  districts  in  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
poverty  and  inability  to  pay  rent  ? — It  was  the  coast  part  of  the  county,  those 
“  three  first-named  districts,  Dingle,  Kenmare,  and  Carseveen.” 

I  think  you  will  find  those  are  the  three  of  the  coast  districts  of  Kerry  forming 
almost  promontories.  If  you  will  take  the  map  of  Kerry,  my  Lord,  these  counties  are 
in  alphabetical  order  in  the  book.  If  your  Lordships  will  refer  jto  it,  you  will  find 
it  forms  almost  a  promontory.  Dingal  is  the  north  bay ;  then  running  south  of 
Dingal  you  get  Carseveen,  and  then  the  Kenmare  river  comes,  which  of  course  fixes 
the  entrance  to  the  Kenmare  property,  and  the  Union  of  Kenmare  runs  down  coasting 
the  river.  So  we  get  the  coast  really  represented  by  these  three  districts  : — 

“  I  understand  you  to  say  that  according  to  your  experience  the  develop- 
“  ment  of  outrage,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  took  place  in  the  part  of 
Kerry  where  the  people  were  in  a  better  condition  ? — (A.)  Yes,  and  where 
there  was  much  better  land.  (Q.)  Where  there  was  better  land? — (R.)  Yes. 
(Q.)  Had  it  any  effect  upon  the  way  that  you  were  able  to  cope  with  crime 
“  or  disturbance — your  police  force? — ( A .)  Well,  I  was  enabled  in  the  |latter 

end  ^of  1881  and  1882  to  practically  strip  the  three  first-named  districts  of 
“  police. 

Then,  my  Lords,  if  you  will  read  a  little  further  back  Captain  Plunkett  at  Question 
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37,457  says,  -when  he  is  asked  to  name  the  districts  in  the  county  of  Kerry  which  he 
said  were  practically  free  from  crime,  he  names — 

“Dingle,  Kenmare,  and'Carseveen,  which  were  the  poorer  parts.  All  the 
“  crime  and  outrage  was  concentrated  in  four  other  districts.” 

And  those,  my  Lord,  are  given — Listowel,  Tralee,  Killamey,  and  Castleisland. 

Now,  my  Lord,  taking  these  three  districts  I  had  better  read  the  report  as  the 
report  referred  to  the  three — Dingle,  Kenmare,  and  Cahirciveen.  I  have  read 
Cahirciveen.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  will  read  Dingle;  that  is  to  be  found  at  page  121, 
and  it  is  a  report  by  the  Honourable  Algernon  Bourke.  Page  3364  is  Sir  Charles 
Russell’s  reliance  upon  this  report.  Mr.  Bourke  says  : — 

“  I  gathered  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  employment  in  the  district  and 
“  in  round  numbers  I  should  say  there  are  about  600  head  of  families  who  are 
“  available  for  work  at  moderate  wages.  This  number  is  approximately  supposed 
“  to  be  double  what  it  is  in  ordinary  years.  In  the  matter  of  fuel  I  fear  in 
“  proportions — only  portions — of  the  Union  the  want  is  such  as  to  amount  to  a 
“  famine.  In  and  about  the  parish  of  Dunquin  the  people  are  burning  the 
“  heather  and  bushes,  and  there  is  great  probability  that  some  families  may, 
“  in  consequence  of  inability  to  procure  firing,  be  forced  into  the  workhouse. 
“  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the  guardians  had  the  power  to  give  out-door  relief 
“  in  fuel  that  a  great  deal  might  with  little  expense  be  done  to  enable  the 
“  people  to  get  through  their  difficulties.  The  guardians  at  Dingle  do 
“  not,  as  a  rule,  give  out-door  relief,  and  I  cannot  say  whether  they 
“  would  avail  themselves  of  a  privilege  such  as  is  contemplated  in  the 
“  letter  of  the  Vice-President  of  December  31st ;  but  one  thing  I  am  sure 
“  of  is  that  if  they  did  not  use  their  power  they  would  not  abuse  it.  In  portions 
“  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  union  the  want  of  fuel  and  the  very  great  difficulty 
“  of  procuring  it  is  as  great  as  in  the  district  of  Dunquin.  I  pass  now  to  the 
“  question  of  potatoes.  The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  poor  will  have 
“  consumed  all  that  the  late  wretched  harvest  vouchsafed  them  in  this  particular. 
“  Tales  of  the  people  re-digging  their  tillage  in  order  to  find  potatoes  left 
“  behind  in  the  first  instance  come  from  reliable  and  authentic  sources,  and,  if  the 
“  relieving  officers  speak  the  truth,  there  will  be  when  the  seed  time  comes  on 
“  such  a  want  of  seed  potatoes  as  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  meet  as  it  is 
“  alarming  in  its  earnest  of  future  privation  and  distress.” 

Then  he  reports  on  the  great  want  of  employment,  and  says  : — 

“  There  is  poverty  in  the  supply  of  fuel,  and  a  great  and  growing  distress 
“  amongst  the  people  in  my  district.  I  feel  that,  grave  as  the  consideration  of 
“  these  matters  may  be,  they  dwarf  before  the  contemplation  of  the  poor  becoming 
“  unable  to  make  that  all-important  provision  for  the  future,  namely,  in  sowing 
“  that  crop  which  is  the  staple  of  their  existence.  In  the  union  of  Dingle  the 
“  tale  comes  that  the  people  are  eating  their  seed  potatoes,  and  unless  private 
“  charity  comes  to  assist  them  in  the  spring  I  feel  that  a  possibility  exists  that 
“  the  want  of  1880  may  become  the  Famine  of  1881.  It  is  right  to  say  that  the 
“  resident  gentry  are  for  the  most  part  fully  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the*  situation, 
“  and  are  taking  some  steps  to  import  some  of  the  Scotch  champions  into  the 
“  country.” 

That,  my  Lord,  again  is  a  bad  report.  Kenmare,  which  I  think  my  friend  called 
Killarney  (on  account,  I  suppose,  of  its  being  dated  Killarney),  he  has  read  the  same 
union.  It  is  Kenmare  union  at  page  122.  That  also  is  a  report.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
rather  a  bad  one.  It  is  not  so  bad  though  as  some  of  them.  It  is  summed  up  in  thi3 
way 

“  In  the  town  of  Kenmare,  however,  there  are  50  or  60  labourers,  some  with 
“  families,  who  are  depending  upon  the  opening  of  the  works  for  supplying  the 
“  town  of  Kenmare  with  water,  and  who,  I  believe,  otherwise  must  come  upon 
“  the  union.  From  what  I  hear  I  do  not  apprehend  that  at  present  serious 
“  distress  exists  in  this  union,  and  the  opinion  seems  to  be  that  with  a  little  assis- 
“  tance  the  people  will  be  able  to  get  through  the  present  bad  times.” 
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so  that  is  not  a  bad  report,  and  I  think  my  friend  so  read  it.  Therefore  we  have 
Cahirciveen  bad  ;  Dingle  bad ;  Kenmare  not  so  bad  ;  in  all  these  instances  no  crime. 
The  proof  of  that  last  assertion  as  to  no  crime,  you  will  find  in  effect  at  page  2000. 

I  shall  refer  to  it  again.  Will  your  Lordships  also  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Sergeant 
Shea,  page  1200  ?  Anniscaul  is  a  place  at  Dingle  Bay,  and  Sergeant  Shea  says  he  was 
stationed  at  Anniscaul  for  the  last  10  years. 

«  (Q.)  Were  there  many  outrages  or  not  when  you  first  went  to  that  district  ? — 
“  (A.)  There  were  none.  (Q.)  How  long  did  that  state  of  things  continue? — 
“  (A.)  Until  the  year  1880.  (Q.)  What  part  of  1880  did  they  first  begin  to 

“  increase  ? — (A.)  In  December  1880.” 

Now  I  am  about  to  show  your  Lordship  that  the  distress  was  passing  away  at  this 
time.  There  was  no  crime  until  December  1880.  Then,  my  Lords,  we  have  also  the 
evidence  of  Inspector  Crane  at  page  1221. 

“  (Q.)  Before  I  go  to  Killarney  I  may  interpose  a  question  here,  Mr.  Crane,  so  as 
u  to  avoid  getting  out  of  order  of  time.  Did  you  find,  speaking  of  Dingle,  any 
“  secret  society  there? — (A.)  No,  I  never  found  it  in  Dingle.  The  Dingle 
“  district  was  a  wonderfully  quiet  district ;  they  were  a  very  quiet  people.  I 
“  think  there  was  only  one  case  of  outrage  to  the  west  of  Dingle,  that  is  at  Dunquin. 
“  (Q.)  Did  you  find  that  the  outrages  did  occur  in  the  poorest  part  or  not  ? — (A.) 

“  No,  I  always  found  them  to  occur  in  the  more  prosperous  part.  The  poorest 
«  people  in  Kerry,  where  you  go  to  the  extreme  west  among  the  Celtic  population, 
“  were  a  ways  wonderfully  quiet,  at  least  they  were  in  my  time.  (  Q.)  Therefore, 
“  you  do  not  find  that  those  outrages  do  coincide  with  the  extreme  poorness  of 
“  the  population? — (A.)  My  experience  has  always  been  to  the  contrary.” 

My  Lords,  that  gentleman  did  not  go  to  Killarney  till  the  30th  of  October  1882, 
and  I  understand  he  was  at  this  district  at  Dingle  from  February  1880  to  December 
1881,  so  he  is  over  this  critical  period.  There  is  one  answer  of  Inspector  Crane’s  that 
he  gave  to  Mr.  Davitt,  at  page  1240.  Mr.  Davitt  put  to  him— 

“  I  think  you  associated  the  quietness  of  the  people  with  the  Celtic  character 
“  0f  the  people  ? — (A.)  No,  I  do  not  say  that — all  that  southern  district  of  Kerry, 
“  taking  a  line,  say,  from  Tralee  almost  to  Mill  Street  and  cut  off  the  southern 
“  district — the  Cahirciveen  district — to  the  district  round  where  the  League  has 
“  never  got  hold  of  the  people  ;  they  have  always  been  quiet,  and  there  has  been 
“  very  little  crime.” 

My  Lords,  as  to  Listowel,  the  only  other  district  we  have  to  deal  with  in  Kerry,  we 
have  the  report  at  page  123.  In  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  speech,  it  is  referred  to  at 
page  3664. 

“  It  will  be  gathered  that  the  numbers  applying  for  relief  at  this  time  at 
“  Listowel  are  not  excessive.  But  as  in  all  unions  where  no  out-door  relief  is 
“  given,  the  real  condition  of  the  poor  is  not  fully  revealed  until  their  very  last 
“  potatoes  exhausted,  and  their  very  last  sod  of  turf  consumed  ;  and,  as  in  the 
“  great  majority  of  poor  families  in  this  union,  have  not  yet,  and  will  not  till  the 
“  end  of  the  end  of  the  month,  reach  this  point.  I  fear  that  the  prospect  in  the 
“  future  is  not  so  bright  as  might  be  wished,  and  it  may  become  my  duty  to 
“  report  that  the  union  of  Listowel  is  in  an  exceptionally  destitute  condition. 

He  says  : — 

“  The  supply  of  turf  In  the  markets  is  plentiful.  It  is  of  a  bad  quality,  but 
**  proportionally  cheap.  I  would,  however,  point  out  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
“  some  of  the  poor  (I  know  one  case)  are  parting  with  a  portion  of  their  turf  to 
“  buy  potatoes,  or  selling  their  potatoes  to  purchase  fuel. 

This  my  learned  friend  read  also  at  page  3665  : — 

“  You  are  aware  that  the  potato  crop  in  this  district  was  very  small  and  very 
«  bad  last  year,  so  bad  that  many  of  the  small  farmers  and  quarter-of-acre 
“  labourers  will  not  have  potatoes  in  any  way  fit  to  put  into  the  ground  next 
“  spring,  and  I  have  thought  it  right  to  warn  the  Local  Government  Board  that, 
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“  if  another  wet  season  is  before  us,  the  condition  of  the  people  in  these  parts  will 
“  next  year  pass  from  the  realms  of  want  into  the  throes  of  famine  and 
“  starvation.” 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  They  are  all  April  1880,  are  they  not  ? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  I  presume  it  must  have  been  in  the  early  part  of  1880. 

I  do  not  know  how  your  Lordships  will  read  that  report.  It  seems  to  be  of  a  mixed 
character,  but  at  any  rate  in  this  district,  according  to  Captain  Plunkett,  there  was 
great  crime.  He  has  told  your  Lordships  in  the  evidence  recorded  at  page  2000,  that 
there  was  crime  in  Listowel,  Tralee,  Killarney,  and  Castleisland.  May  I  mention 
that  there  is  another  report  as  to  Listowel  Union  in  the  same  document  at  page  73. 
It  seems  to  be  an  earlier  report,  and  it  could  not,  I  suppose,  be  founded  on  such 
materials  of  things  given  as  Mr.  Bourke’s.  “  In  this  union,  from  accounts  generally, 
about  half  the  potato  crop  will  be  lost.”  That  is  a  report  of  15th  October  1879.  It 
seems  to  anticipate  a  bad  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  trace  the  cause  of  this 
distress.  There  is  the  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  Listowel  given  in  the  evidence 
of  Inspector  Crane.  He  was  re-called,  I  think,  at  page  1218.  He  says  there  was  no 
serious  crime  when  he  went  to  Dingle.  Then  he  also  says  : — 

“  (Q.)  During  the  time  you  were  at  Listowel  were  there  many  outrages  ? — 
“  (A.)  Yes,  a  great  many.  (Q.)  What  character  of  outrages? — (A.)  Raids  for 
“  arms,  and  raids  for  money,  and  intimidation  by  threatening  letters  ;  and  there 
“  was  a  man  named  Costello  shot.” 

He  went  to  Listowel  late  in  December  1881.  Therefore  it  must  be  taken  subject  to 
that  date — 

“(Q.)  What  condition  was  Listowel  in  when  you  went  to  it? — (A.)  It  was 
“  very  disturbed  indeed.  The  chief  duty  during  the  whole  of  the  first  month  was 
“  going  out  to  try  and  prevent  these  Land  League  hunts — what  they  called  Land 
“  League  hunts.” 

Now  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  the  time  when  the  Landleaguism  or  Land  League 
came  into  this  district  at  all.  I  ought  not  to  take  anything  in  my  own  favour  when  I 
am  also  using  it  from  another  point  of  view.  As  I  have  said,  apart  from  Mr.  Parnell’s 
visit  the  Land  League  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  much  hold  on  Kerry  until  late  in 
1880.  This  witness  is  speaking  of  course  of  1881.  How  far,  therefore,  the  Land 
League  had  influence  in  the  Listowel  district  at  this  time  I  am  not  in  a  position,  I  say 
frankly,  to  tell  your  Lordship.  I  must  leave  Listowel  so  far  as  my  argument  is  con¬ 
cerned  almost  a  blank.  I  have  no  evidence  as  to  the  time  when  Listowel  was  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  Land  League. 

My  Lord,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  concludes  the  second  county,  and  I  will  pass  as 
rapidly  as  I  can  over  Mayo. 

( The  President.)  Do  you  say  nothing  as  to  the  Castleisland  district? 

(Sir  II.  James.)  Yes,  I  do ;  but  I  do  not  do  it  within  the  16  to  which  my  friend 
referred.  I  shall  refer  to  that  afterwards. 

(The  President.)  He  did  refer  to  it. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Not  as  one  of  the  very  bad  ones.  The  16  are  the  very  bad  ones. 
When  I  come  to  the  others,  which  are  not  bad,  you  will  find  Castleisland  is  a  portion 
of  the  Tralee  district.  It  occurs  at  page  123.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  take  my  four 
districts  in  order,  I  come  now  to  the  county  of  Mayo,  where  I  have  to  deal  with  four 
unions,  Bellmullett,  Killala,  Westport,  and  Swinford.  Bellmullett  is  given  at  page 
127.  As  to  the  first  point  urged  by  the  memorialists,  whom  the  inspector  had  received, 
he  says  this  : — 

“  The  first  point  urged  by  the  memorialists,  namely,  the  disease  among  pigs, 
“  I  do  not  consider  calls  for  any  further  observations  from  me,  as  I  can  but 
“  reiterate  the  remarks  I  made  regarding  it  in  my  previous  report.  Suffice  it  to 
“  say,  this  disease  does  exist,  and  there  is  also  an  epidemic  among  fowl;  and 
“  these  two  circumstances,  which  I  have  not  observed  in  any  other  district,  it  must 
“  be  conceded  yield  to  Bellmullett  an  unfortunate  prominence  in  the  category  of 
“  distressed  unions,  and  I  feel  bound  to  concur  with  the  memorialists  in  thinking 
“  that  though  the  distress  is  neither  apparent  or  absolute  in  the  present,  the 
“  future  leaves  much  to  be  feared.  The  turf  is  generally  inferior  in  quality,  but 
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“  X  do  not  think  the  supply  bears  so  discouraging  a  comparison  with  previous 
“  years  as  to  give  cause  for  much  apprehension.’^ 

There  is  a  reference  to  that  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  at  page  3666.  Then,  my  Lord, 
it  throws  some  light  upon  the  transaction  in  this  district,  that  the  guardians  of  this 
district  are  suspended  for  not  performing  their  duty.  You  wiil  find  that  in  the  report 
for  1881  at  page  47.  They  did  not  perform  their  duty  in  relieving  the  distress.  On 
the  18th  May  1880  they  are  suspended.  In  this  district,  while  there  seems  to  have 
been  distress  anticipated,  which  must  have  been  a  right  anticipation  in  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  the  distress  had  not  been  relieved,  seems  there  to  have  been  a  little  crime 
up  to  October  of  1880.  The  evidence  upon  that  point  is  given  by  Mr.  Bingham  at 
pao-e  1533.  He  speaks  of  a  meeting  in  October  1880,  and  he  says  then  he  observed  a 
change  in  the  demeanour  of  the  people;  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  witness  saying 
there" had  been  quiet  up  to  that  time,  so  in  the  reports  as  to  crime,  we  can  find  no  crime 
in  this  district  up  till  October  1880. 

The  report  at  page  128  deals  with  the  Killala  Union.  That  again  you  will  find  is  a 
coast  or  fringe  district.  It  says  : — 

“  I  need  not  recapitulate  the  various  circumstances  that  have  tended  to 
“  impoverish  the  people,  as  I  have  fully  enlarged  on  them  in  regard  to  other 
“  unions,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  poverty  between 
“  February  and  the  end  of  July,  as  the  credit  upon  which  the  poorer  classes  were 
“  wont  to  rely  during  these  months  is  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn,  and  the 
“  harbour  does  not  afford  the  shelter  that  will  be  required  for  the  class  of  boat 
“  that  could  pursue  a  fishing  avocation  with  security  ;  added  to  which  there 
“  appears  to  be  little  or  no  demand  for  labour.  A  succession  of  exceptionally 
“  o-ood  years  would  go  far  towards  reinstating  the  small  tenant  farmers  in  the 
“  position  they  once  held,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  warning  the 
“  tradesmen  have  experienced  will  have  the  effect  of  checking  the  wholesale 
“  system  of  credit  that  has  proved  so  pernicious  to  the  country  ;  but  the  prospects 
“  of  a  rich  harvest  are  not  very  encouraging,  as  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in 
“  procuring  the  means  of  laying  down  the  crop. 

Again,  that  being  the  report,  I  can  find  no  trace  of  crime  in  this  district.  No  crime 

1S  Then,1'  as  to  Westport,  the  report  is  at  page  131.  It  speaks  of  distress  being 
probable  and  not  existing  to  a  great  degree  at  present.  It  is  not,  I  think,  a  very  bad 
report.  All  I  can  say  upon  that  is  equally  that  it  is  negative.  We  have  no  proof  of 
crime.  I  can  say  as  to  this  crime  (and  I  would  ask  your  Lordship  to  refer  to  the 
confidential  returns)  that  as  to  the  whole  of  this  county  of  Mayo  (this  observation  I 
think  bears  some  weight  upon  what  we  are  now  discussing)  up  to  December  1880  the 
crime  was  confined  to  an  inland  circle.  There  was  none  on  the  coast  except  one  at 

Westport  and  one  at  Newport. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Where  do  you  get  that  from  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  From  the  confidential  returns  where  the  localities  are  given.  There 
is  one  at  Newport. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  page? 

(Sir  II.  James.)  I  am  on  the  appendix,  page  1,  the  county  of  Mayo.  There  is  one 
at  Newport  and  I  have  one  also  at  Westport.  It  is  on  the  6th  November  1880.  It  is 
late  in  the  year.  If  your  Lordship  will  take  all  the  Mayo  outrages  they  are  away  from 
the  west  coast  with  the  exception  of  these  two,  one  being  on  the  30th  of  September 
1879,  firing  at  the  person. 

(The  President.)  Is  that  at  Newport? 

(Sir  II.  James.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Is  that  on  the  coast. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  it  is  a  seaport  town.  It  is  agreed  it  is  on  the  west  coast,  and 
Westport  may  also  be  taken  to  be  on  the  coast. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  There  is  another  one  at  Newport  on  the  1st  of  August. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  1st  August  1880.  That  is  an  outrage  upon,  cattle  or  sheep. 
Then  later  in  November  we  have  got  the  one  I  have  spoken  of.  Taking  these  you  will 
find  you  have  there  got  no  doubt  what  Mr.  Davitt  has  spoken  of  in  eloquent  language, 
the  most  acute  distress  of  the  west  coast  of  Mayo.  It  is  not  there  you  find  the 
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crime.  But  you  find  it  within  a  circle  within  which  the  Land  League  meetings  were 
held  in  1879.  I  shall  be  corrected  if  I  am  wrong.  Of  course  we  know  of  the  one 
Westport  meeting.  But  apart  from  the  Westport  meeting,  numerous  meetings,  I 
think,  were  held  within  the  circle  and  not  upon  the  coast.  That  was  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  1879. 

Then  we  come  to  the  last.  Swineford,  at  page  130,  is  a  bad  report.  “  I  regret  to 
say,"  says  Mr.  Armstrong,  “  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of  distress.”  At  page  3666 
of  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  speech  this  is  what  he  read,  Swineford  is  bad.  The  guardians 
were  dismissed  in  June  1880  for  insufficiency  of  conduct.  It  is  in  the  report  of  1881, 
at  page  48,  that  that  appears.  Up  to  November  6th,  within  the  period  I  have  to 
speak  of,  I  have  one  crime  at  Swineford,  that  was  maiming  cattle.  That  is  all. 

Now  I  pass  to  the  last  county,  Cork.  The  four  unions  in  Cork  given  by  my  friend 
were  Castletown,  Skibbereen,  Skull,  and  the  Islands.  It  is  at  page  132  of  the  report. 
Sir  Charles  Russell  mentioned  it  at  page  3666.  At  page  132  of  the  report  we  have 
this,  it  is  a  bad  report : 

“  From  the  information  I  could  gather  I  should  sny  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
“  distress  amongst  the  small  farmers,  who  are  unable  to  obtain  out-door  relief. 
“  There  is  no  employment  in  this  district  for  the  labouring  classes,  there  being 
“  few  landlords,  one  of  whom,  I  believe,  owns  two  thirds  of  the  union,  but  none 
“  give  employment.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  pressure  at  present  upon 
“  the  workhouse,  the  numbers  in  the  house  being  nearly  the  same  as  last  year. 
“  I  may  state  that  only  one  applicant  appeared  at  the  board  for  relief.  I  do  not 
“  hear  many  complaints  as  to  want  of  fuel,  a  deal  of  the  turf  appears  to  have  been 
“  saved  during  the  fine  weather  in  the  autumn.  As  employment  seems  to  be  out 
“  of  the  question  at  present,  I  fear  there  may  be  distress  amongst  the  small 
“  farmers  during  the  next  two  or  three  months,  but  at  present  I  do  not  gather  it 
“  is  of  a  serious  character.” 

As  to  this  district,  there  is  no  cause  shown  that  we  have  any  trace  of  before  May 
1882.  Will  your  Lordship  take  it  that  these  three  unions  Castletown,  Skibbereen,  and 
Skull  are  all  along  the  coast,  and  there  is  no  crime  that  I  can  find  in  Castletown  before 
May  1882. 

Then  Skibbereen,  which  is  also  in  Cork,  is  to  be  found  at  page  133.  Sir  Charles 
Russell  mentioned  it  at  page  3667.  About  Drimoleague  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  distress.  I  should  say  again,  reading  the  whole  of  this  report,  which  my  friend 
did  not  read,  and  which,  of  course,  neither  clo  I  read,  that  it  amounts  to  a  qualified 
report.  Skibbereen  again  is  along  the  coast  and  there  is  no  proof  of  crime  till  1881. 
The  first  is  in  the  appendix,  page  3,  county  of  Cork,  1881,  this  is  maiming  of 
cattle. 

Then  Skull,  the  third  along  the  coast,  is  also  at  page  133.  It  is  a  qualified 
report : — 

“  Altogether  there  is  no  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  of  distress  in  this  district, 
“  but,  as  yet,  it  has  not  compelled  the  people  to  come  into  the  house,  and  I  think, 
“  they  will  remain  out  as  long  as  possible,  especially  when  they  can  get  a  little 
“  help  from  chaiitable  sources.” 

Again,  my  Lord,  there  is  no  crime  before  April  1881.  That  is  shown  on  the  appendix 
at  page  3,  cutting  the  person.  The  first  date  is  the  11th  April  1881. 

'I  he  next  is  the  islands,  which  represent  not  the  islands  of  a  particular  union  ;  they  are 
scattered.  They  are  the  islands  all  along  the  coast,  and  I  presume  they  would  be 
visited  not  according  to  unions.  Whatever  means  of  transit  would  be  employed  would 

be  applied  to  the  islands  along  the  coast.  They  are  comprehended  as  a  whole.  Sir 

Charles  Russell  refers  to  this  report  at  page  3667  : — 

“  Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  an  extraordinary  report  of  the  condition  of  things 
“  in  the  Oughterard  Union,  Clifden,  Westport  and  Newport,  and  of  the  group  of 
“  islands  in  Kilkerran  Bay.  The  writer,  who  is  the  same  Mr.  Robinson,  speaks 
“  of  the  existence  of  these  people  as  a  problem.  ‘  For  no  one  could  venture  to 

“  ‘  assert  that  the  scattered  patches  of  sponge  bog  around  wdiich  some  half-dozen 

“  ‘  cabins  with  their  swarming  families  are  gathered  could  ever  be  the  means  of 
“  ‘  affording  them  a  livelihood.’  But,  he  says,  ‘  Although  their  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  gives  sufficient  indication  that  they  are  not  in  immediate  want,  there 
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“  ‘  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  present  resources  are  exhausted  their  embarrassed 
“  ‘  position  will  preclude  them  from  all  further  advances.’ 

Of  course,  throughout  these  islands  I  cannot  trace  the  crime.  It  refers  to  several  of 
the  counties,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  apply  the  general  evidence  to  these  islands  to 
show  there  is  no  evidence  of  crime  in  the  islands.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  view 
meets  with  the  approval  of  those  who  have  local  knowledge  ;  but  I  have  always  under¬ 
stood  the  islanders  were  comparatively  free  from  crime.  Mr.  Davitt,  from  his  local 
knowledge,  says  the  different  islands  are  in  different  unions.  Therefore  I  cannot  trace 
them  in  all  these  counties  by  the  name  of  the  unions,  because  the  name  of  the  union  is 
not  given  ;  but  so  far,  I  believe  the  islanders  ought  to  be  acquitted  of  having  taken 
any  very  prominent  part  in  crime. 

Now  1  come  to  another  comparison.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  two  unions 
which  are  mentioned  by  my  friend  but  are  not  bad  unions.  One  is  Killarney  and  the 
other  is  the  one  you  were  good  enough  to  refer  me  to,  Tralee,  containing  Castleisland. 
First,  with  your  permission,  as  to  Killarney.  That  report  was  not  read  by  my  learned 
friend.  It  "is,  however,  a  report,  that  is  found  at  page  123,  and  to  which  I  wish  to 
refer.  It  is  a  report  of  Mr.  Power  of  the  2nd  of  January. 

“  I  beg  to  send  you  a  supplementary  report  on  Killarney  Union.  I  attended 
“  the  Board  meeting  on  Wednesday,  31st  December  1879,  and  beg  to  report  as 
“  follows  : — In  this  union  I  do  not  think  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  calls  for 
“  any  great  anxiety  at  present.  There  is  as  everywhere  a  want  of  employment. 
“  But  the  landlords,  especially  Lord  Kenmare,  have  given  a  good  de;J.  From 
“  what  I  can  gather  food  and  fuel  are  cheap,  and  there  is  no  great  distress  in  the 
“  union.  Some  parts  of  thermion  are,  however,  worse  off  than  others,  for  instance, 
“  about  Faranfore,  where  the  population  is  more  dense.  The  Board  of  Guardians 
“  expressed  themselves  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  distress  from  want  of  em- 
“  ployment,  but  that  a  good  deal  of  relief  in  the  way  of  labour  had  been  given, 
“  and  was  about  to  be  given,  and  that  it  would  be  met,  and  that  the  resources  of 
“  the  workhouse  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  any  increase  likely  to  arise.” 

That  is,  I  should  think,  to  be  treated  as  a  good  report.  It  speaks  of  employment. 
It  speaks  of  the  confidence  of  the  guardians,  and  there  seems  to  be  at  that  time  com¬ 
paratively  no  distress.  I  would  only  note  that  my  friend  did  not  rely  upon  it,  and  did 
not  of  course  read  it.  I  do  read  it.  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  view  that  it  is  a  district 
without  distress. 

Now,  what  was  the  crime?  You  find  this  first  in  the  evidence  of  Inspector  Crane. 
He  produces  his  outrage  book,  and  speaking  of  this  district  in  1879,  says  :  There  were 
19  outrages  in  that  year.  There  were  50  in  the  year  1880.  That  is  at  page  1222. 
May  we  compare  this  with  these  districts  of  the  islands  and  these  districts  where  there, 
was  this  sad  distress,  such  as  we  read  in  Dingle,  where  we  have  difficulty  in  tracing 
crime  at  all.  Then  we  come  to  Killarney,  this  prosperous  district  comparatively,  and 
in  that  district  with  all  the  aid  that  was  coming  from  Lord  Kenmare  and  others  you 
have  50  outrages  in  this  one  year  1880. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  In  your  total  list  there  are  only  13  in  Kerry  in  1879. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  because  they  are  agrarian,  and  the  others,  those  representing 
the  graver  outrages. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  There  were  6  ordinary  outrages  and  13  agrarian. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  they  represent  the  ordinary  outrages.  According  to  this 
evidence  which  may  represent  different  outrages  according  to  the  view  of  those  who 
report  in  the  confidential  report,  will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  point  out  that  in  1879 
there  were  15,  in  1880  there  were  50,  in  1881  there  were  70,  and  in  1882  there  were 
66.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  distress  at  any  time  in  Killarney. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  Perhaps  Sir  Henry  James  will  kindly  allow  me  to  remind  him  that 
Mr.  Leonard,  Lord  Kenmare’s  agent,  in  the  witness  box,  declared  there  was  such 
distress  in  that  particular  locality,  that  people  were  blue  in  the  face  with  hunger, 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  was  distress  according  to  his  view,  but  you  have  to  compare  it 
with  other  districts.  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  some  distress.  I  take  the  report 
which  Sir  Charles  P^ussell  read. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  Mr.  Leonard  was  your  witness. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  That  does  not  refer  to  the  distress  of  1879  and  1880  so  reported 
upon.  Your  Lordship  will  also  recollect  that  the  O’Donoghue  held  a  meeting  here  on 
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January  12th,  1880.  There  had  been  a  little  stirring  up.  A  little  unsetrlement  had 
taken  place  as  early  as  January  10th,  1880,  and  so  whether  Mr.  Davitt  be  right  or  not 
that  there  was  some  distress,  here  we  have  in  this,  if  not  actually,  comparatively  good 
district,  this  amount  of  crime  which  of  course  must  be  of  a  very  grave  character.  It 
agrees  with  the  evidence  given  by  Captain  Plunkett  that  it  was  in  this  district  that 
there  was  great  crime  and  it  was  according  to  his  view  a  prosperous  district  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  poorer  districts. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  would  mention  that  in  addition  to  those  16  bad  reports,  there  were 
11  other  reports  referred  to  by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell.  They  were  not 
read  or  only  very  slightly  referred  to  just  by  way  of  summary,  but  they  are  not  bad 
reports.  There  is  one,  however,  that  is  an  important  report  which  was  referred  to. 
That  is  the  one  you  have  called  my  attention  to  at  page  123,  namely,  the  Tralee  report. 

Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


My  Lords,  before  our  adjournment  Mr.  Davitt  was  good  enough  to  remind  your 
Lordships  that  Mr.  Leonard  had  said  that  there  were  people  blue  with  hunger  in  the 
Killarney  district.  Going  back  to  that  for  one  moment,  I  refer  to  Mr.  Leonard’s 
evidence,  and  what  he  says  is  the  state  of  some  tenants.  He  says  in  1880  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  tenants  every  assistance,  because  there  were  several  of 
them  blue  with  hunger  owing  to  the  fearful  autumn  they  had  had  in  1879.  That  is  at 
page  1000.  Then  at  page  1021  Mr.  Leonard  explains  the  condition  of  those  tenants. 
He  says  there  are  200  of  them  out  of,  I  think,  2,000  who  wanted  relief,  and  I  pray 
your  Lordships  to  recollect  that  he  also  states  that  no  rent  was  taken  by  Lord  Kenmare 
from  those  tenants.  It  remains  upon  the  books  until  this  moment.  That  300 /.  a  week 
was  spent  by  Lord  Kenmare  in  cutting  out  roads,  and  opening  woods  in  order  to 
support  those  people,  and  that  represents  the  relief  afforded  to  the  tenants  of  which 
he  was  speaking. 

“  (Q.)  You  said  2,000/.  was  expended  in  seed  potatoes  in  1880  on  the  estate  ? — 
“  ( A .)  Yes,  2,381/.  (Q.)  Were  they  given  by  grant  ? — (A.)  Lord  Kenmare  paid 

“  them  out  of  his  rents.  (Q.)  Did  he  get  them  back? — (A.)  Not  one  farthing.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  the  question  is  put  to  him — all  these  questions  were  put  by  Mr. 
Davitt  himself  : — 

“  Did  he  ask  for  it  ? — (A.)  No.” 

I  was  speaking  of  the  Killarney  district,  and  Mr.  Davitt  must  have  had  in  his  mind 
those  200  tenants  to  whom  Lord  Kenmare  had  given  that  relief,  which  certainly  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  very  considerable  character. 

Passing  on  to  the  Tralee  and  Castleisland  districts  I  have  to  deal  with  it  in  the 
main,  and  I  must  ask  for  a  few  moments’  postponement,  Up  to  a  certain  date,  which 
appear  to  have  been  December  1880,  Castleisland  formed  part  of  the  Tralee  district. 
There  was,  during  the  year  1880  considerable  crime,  as  well  as  considerable  distress 
in  that  district  of  Tralee,  but  the  important  point  I  am  going  to  urge  upon  your 
Lordships  affecting  this  question  is  that  crime  existed  after  the  distress  passed  away, 
and  you  will  find  it  is  concentrated  almost  in  its  entirety  within  the  last  three  months 
of  1880,  namely,  October,  November,  and  December.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  to 
this  matter  again  when  I  come  to  deal  with  the  point  of  the  three  months’  crimes 
against  the  nine  months  you  will  see  how  much  this  district  of  Kerry  is  affected 
by  it. 

My  Lords,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  now  gone  through  my  task,  which  I  fear 
has  been  doubly  wearying  to  your  Lordships  even  than  it  has  been  to  me  in  dealing 
with  the  districts  in  which  distress  prevailed,  and  I  have  been  urging  upon  you  a 
negative  view,  namely,  that  crime  did  not  come  within  the  theory  of  my  learned 
friend,  and  did  not  find  its  source  in  the  distress.  I  am  now  going  to  present  to  your 
Lordships  the  affirmative  view,  and  I  am  going  to  endeavour  to  show  to  you  that 
crime  proceeded  from  another  cause ;  that  was  from  the  extreme  activity  of  these 
Land  League  agitators.  My  Lords,  one  moment  again  taking  a  retrospect,  a  very 
short  one  it  will  be,  may  I  remind  you  of  the  position  of  things  in  Ireland  towards  the 
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close  of  the  summer  of  1880,  the  qualified  agitation  of  the  organisers  I  have  referred 
to.  They  were  men,  for  the  most  part,  not  of  a  very  prominent  character,  but  the 
autumn  of  1880  saw  those,  who  were  the  recognised  leaders,  return  to  their  work  of 
agitation. 

My  view  that  I  present  to  your  Lordships  is,  that  there  never  was  a  time  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  an  opportunity  of  pacific  policy,  never  was  there  a  time  when  these 
agitators  should  have  refrained  from  doing  anything  to  increase  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  tenants  towards  the  landlords.  My  Lords,  the  distress  had  been  acute,  advan¬ 
tage  had  been  taken  of  the  opportunity,  but  the  distress  was  passing  away,  there  were 
sicrns,  too,  that  from  a  political  point  of  view  these  agitators  might  have  hoped  much 
for  the  future  government  of  Ireland.  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  I  may  remind  your  Lord- 
ships,  at  page  5851,  gave  his  evidence  ;  he  explains  to  the  people  of  Cork,  “  You  do  not 
“  suppose  that  this  raid  for  arms,  this  raid  to  which  I  have  referred,  can  proceed  from 
“  the  emissaries  of  the  Government ;  the  Government  have  shown  signs  that  they  are 
“  desirous  to  rule  without  any  coercive  policy.”  That  is  Mr.  O’Connor’s  statement. 
I  am  not  entering  into  political  views  of  my  own  at  the  present  moment.  Mr. 
O’Connor  says,  and  told  the  people  of  Cork,  that  “  the  Government,  now 
«  that  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  had  expired,  was  anxious  not  to  coerce  you,  but 
“  to  rule  you  with  a  beneficent  policy.”  They  had  to  deal,  as  I  say,  with  the  peasantry 
with  a  good  harvest  to  their  hands.  Mr.  Dillon  himself,  I  quote  him  as  a  witness, 
spoke  of  the  good  harvest ;  he  tells  the  people  that  if  they  do  not  hold  a  firm  grasp  of 
their  land,  the  good  harvest  will  pass  to  the  landlord.  We  have  also,  if  I  may  again 
refer  to  it,  Dr.  Grimshaw’s  report,  saying  that  the  harvest  of  1880  was  a  good  one. 
What  cause,  I  ask  then,  was  there  for  this  increased  agitation  ?  If  this  institution,  the 
Land  League,  was,  as  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  painted  it,  a  mere 
institution  for  the  relief  of  tenant’s  distress,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  clothe  the 
naked.  My  Lords,  all  this  demand  upon  them  had  in  its  entirety  almost  completely 
passed  away.  If  this  institution  was,  as  Archbishop  "Walsh  regaided  it,  a  defence  insti¬ 
tution,  there  was  nothing  to  defend,  at  least,  nothing  in  addition  to  what  had  existed 
in  all  past  time,  and  so,  my  Lords,  I  am  suggesting  to  you  in  answer  to  the  question 
that  fell  from  the  Bench,  What  was  the  necessity  of  this  organisation  {  What  the 
necessity  was  a  political  necessity,  and  it  was  not  a  necessity  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  social  position  of  the  Irish  tenants.  ... 

My  Lords,  I  can  now  understand  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  witness  box  said, 
I  know  not  whether  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  in 
the  lio-htness  of  his  heart,  but,  speaking  of  his  own  position  in  the  Land  League,  he 
said,  “  Ah,  yes,  after  a  little  time  the  politicians  got  hold  of  it,  and  took  it  out  of  my 
hands.”  My  Lords,  that  is  Mr.  Davitt’s  statement  at  page  5671.  He  did  not  fix  the 
time,  but  it  must  have  been  some  time  about  tlie  period  of  which  I  am  speaking. 
My  Lords,  I  am  submitting  to  you  with  perfectly  accurate  evidence,  as  I  will  show 
you  that’ in  a  little  time  Mr.  Davitt  is  put  more  on  one  side,  but  at  this  time 
politicians  had  got  hold  of  it,  and  Mr.  Davitt  found  that  he  was  not  m  accordance 
either  with  their  views  or  their  action,  and  so,  my  Lords,  with  the  politicians  getting 
hold  of  the  Land  League  that  would  no  doubt  settle  the  dormant  peasantry  whose 
passions  had  to  be  raised,  whose  self-interest  had  to  be  appealed  to,  these  Irish  members 
return  from  their  work  and  commence  this  agitation  under  circumstances  which  I  am 
submitting  to  your  Lordships  ought  to  have  disarmed,  and  ought  to  have  caused  them 
to  have  adopted  other  views,  and  adopted  another  policy.  But  not  so.  My  Lords, 
Mr.  Parnell’s  view  is  expressed  :  “  I  find,”  said  Mr.  Parnell,  “  that  the  movement  has 
“  progressed,  it  is  ripe  in  certain  counties,”  which  I  will  in  one  moment  designate  to 
your  Lordships.  It  has  now  to  be  proceeded  with  in  other  counties.  The  movement, 
Mr.  Parnell  says,  spread  like  wildfire  from  the  date  of  which  I  am  speaking,  and, 
my  Lords,  we  shall  see  how  it  was  that  the  action  of  the  Land  League  spread  like 

wildfire.  T  ,  -  it 

My  Lords,  in  dealing  with  this  period  of  1880  I  have  to  deal,  1  am  sorry  to  say, 

with  certain  specific  crime,  and  it  will,  by  dealing  with  this  crime,  lead  me  up  to 
the  very  point  to  which  I  may  now  call  your  attention,  namely.,  the  spreading  of 
the  Land  League  like  wildfire  in  the  autumn  of  1880.  I  refer  to  these  particular 
outrages  because  the  dealing  with  them,  the  treatment  of  them  are  predisposing 
causes,  I  submit  to  you  of  that  crime  which  is  represented  by  the  expression 
“  spreading  like  wildfire  in  the  last  months  of  1880.”  During  the  year  1880  we 
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have  in  those  returns  eight  murders  referred  to,  eight  agrarian  murders.  We,  of 
course,  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  this  case,  have  found  it  impossible  to  deal 
with  every  act  of  crime,  and  we  have  not  desired,  and  not  attempted,  to  prove  the 
whole  of  the  crime  which  existed.  We  have  had  to  take  particular  acts  and  particular 
deeds.  As  regards  1880,  four  murders  have  been  proved  before  your  Lordships, 
the  circumstances  attending  them  have  been  given  in  evidence,  stating  them  to  you 
I  am  sure  you  will  recognise  them,  the  murder  of  Mr.  Feerick  in  South  Mayo,  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Boyd  in  Wexford,  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres  in  North  Galway, 
and  the  murder  of  the  man  Downey  at  Bantry. 

I  have  to  refer  to  these  murders  for  the  purpose  not  so  much  at  present  of  tracing 
the  hand  of  the  criminal,  or  showing  by  whom  they  were  committed,  as  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  the  Land  League  as  a  whole  and  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League 
dealt  with  these  crimes. 

The  first  murder  that  was  committed  was  that  of  Mr.  Feerick  on  the  29th  of  June. 
The  assault  upon  him  was  on  the  29th  of  June  1880,  and  that  gentleman  lingered  on 
and  did  not  die  till  the  15th  of  August.  My  Lords,  Mr.  Feerick  had  been  an  agent 
for  a  Mr.  Brown.  These  facts  are  proved  at  page  1528 ;  and  it  so  happened  that  as 
the  agent  of  that  gentleman  he  was  personally  present  when  a  woman  named  Mary 
Gerroty  was  evicted  in  October  or  November  1879.  That  was  at  a  place  four  or  five 
miles  from  Ballinrobe.  On  June  29th,  Mr.  Feerick  was  shot  after  attending  the 
sessions  at  Ballinrobe  at  two  o’clock  in  the  day.  The  circumstances  were  proved  to 
your  Lordships.  No  one  would  render  assistance  to  him  or  aid  in  the  detection  of  the 
crime,  and  he  died  on  August  15th. 

My  Lords,  before  this  murder,  was  committed  this  person  whom  we  have  heard, 
Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon,  spoke  at  a  place  called  Shrule.  One  of  the  speeches  I  gave  to 
your  Lordships  this  morning.  This  I  deem  to  be  an  inciting  speech,  my  Lords.  He 
used  these  words  : — 

“  It  is  better  for  you  to  lose  your  blood  as  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O’Brien  did, 
“  and  we  are  determined  to  do  the  same  ....  I  repeat  the  names  Allen, 
“  Larkin;  and  O’Brien.  They  have  walk  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  last  prayer  they 
“  uttered  from  their  lips  was  God  save  Ireland.  I  say,  in  following  in  the  wake 
“  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O’Brien,  that  you  will  combine  yourselves  as  one  man, 
“  aye,  as  one  woman.  The  last  words  I  will  ask  you  to  say  are,  Away  with  land 
“  robbers,  and  God  save  the  people.  In  referring  to  the  land  sharks  and  land 
“  grabbers ;  unfortunately  we  have  them  in  our  midst.  I  ask  you  in  the  name 
“  of  Ireland  to  treat  them  with  contempt,  pass  them  by,  don’t  speak  to  them  in 
“  the  fair.  (A  voice  :  Give  them  what  Lord  Leitrim  got.)  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally  : 
“  You  are  too  cowardly  to  do  that.  Mr.  Gordon  continued — Pass  them  by  with 
“  scorn,  and  I  will  tell  you,  my  people,  that,  like  Castlereagh  when  he  sold  his 
“  country  to  the  Government,  he  may  go  and  buy  a  razor  aud  cut  his  throat.  If 
“  they  are  treated  with  contempt,  they  will  come  on  their  bended  knees  and  ask 
“  forgiveness  of  their  country.  But  I  say  don’t  forgive  them.  They  have  sold 
“  their  nationality,  and  away  with  them.” 

That  is  delivered  at  Shrule,  some  miles  from  Ballinrobe.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  it  is  10  or  12  miles  from  Ballinrobe. 

( The  President.)  What  is  the  date  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  20th  of  June,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  We  have  had  it  before  ;  is  it  in  a  speech  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  it  is  in  the  speeches  at  page  109. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  20th  of  June. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  20th  of  June,  and  Mr.  Feerich  was  shot  on  the  29th.  That  is 
the  speech  before  the  murder. 

My  Lords,  whilst  Mr.  Feerick  was  lingering  from  the  29th  of  June  to  the  15th  of 
August,  Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon  spoke  again  on  the  11th  of  July  1880.  That  is  a  speech 
at  Cong,  the  exact  distance  I  do  not  at  present  recollect,  but  it  is  in  the  same  county 
certainly. 

“  I  will  sketch  over  the  attempt  at  Ballinrobe.” 

That  is  the  scene  of  the  murder — 

“  They  have  run  over  to  Claremorris,  and  took  one  man  from  amongst  us. 
“  But  they  wanted  to  have  some  bird  in  the  nest.  They  knew  he  had  nothing  to 
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“  do  with  the  murder.  They  look  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  upon  everyone  who 
“  says  we  will  be  no  longer  beggars.  If  you  waken  up  that  spirit  of  undying 
“  nationality  in  your  bosoms,  speak  it  to  your  children  in  the  morning  and  when 
“  they  are  going  to  bed,  that  it  is  their  right  to  assert  their  right  to  the  land  of 
“  their  birth.  The  police  went  as  far  as  Queenstown  and  arrested  those  men  on 
“  their  way  to  America.  I  stole  away  five  of  them,  and  before  a  week  elapses  the 
“  other  two  will  be  away  too.  If  there  were  a  crime  committed  against  the  man, 
“  let  them  find  out  the  guilty  party,  and  the  guilty  party  in  his  own  heart.  He 
“  has  evicted  a  poor  widow  and  her  orphans,  and  left  them  to  starve.” 

That  I  read  as  having  reference  to  Mr.  Feerick,  and,  as  I  vill  show  your  Lordships, 
it  seems  there  were  nephews  and  nieces  who  had  to  leave  at  the  same  time  :  — 

“  He  has  evicted  a  poor  widow  and  her  orphans,  and  left  them  to  starve. 
*•  Then  I  say  the  guilty  conscience  requires  no  answer.  I  will  ask  you  to  raise 
“  your  hands  to  High  Heaven,  and  say  no  man  will  take  the  land  from  which 
“  another  has  been  evicted,  and  if  you  break  it  you  cannot  say  but  you  made  the 
“  pledge  in  the  presence  of  two  soggarths  aroon.  If  any  man  occupy  that  land 
“  let  it  be  the  police  with  a  barrack.  I  don’t  object  to  the  police,  they  are  better 
“  than  the  landlords.  I  ask  you  to  be  in  the  future  united.  The  House  of 
“  Commons  is  composed  of  landlord  robbers.” 

Not  one  word  there  your  Lordships  will  see  of  regret  for  what  had.  occurred  to 
Mr.  Feerick,  but  exultation,  and  also  a  statement  as  to  how  he  would  help  to  hide 
away  the  offenders.  It  is  a  very  small  matter,  but  afc  page  1529  the  witness,  Mr.  James 
Hughes,  is  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor,  and  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  asked 
him  about  the  matter  : — 

“  (Q.)  How  did  Mary  Gerroty’s  land  lie  in  respect  of  the  land  previously  held 
*'  or  already  held  by  Feerick  ? — ( A .)  I  believed  that  it  adjoined  Feerick’s  farm,  or 

“  almost  joined  it . ( Q .)  Had  she  some  orphans,  nephews  and  nieces, 

“  dependent  upon  her?  ” 

That  is  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor’s  suggestion,  and  the  answer  is,  “  I  do  not  know.”  So 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  that  speech  of  this  man  Gordon  was  made  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Feerick  and  this  eviction. 

My  Lords,  there  is  a  speech  of  a  man,  and  I  should  not  from  what  we  have  heard  of 
him,  and  for  every  reason,  be  disposed  to  treat  what  he  said  as  forming  words  of 
weight,  I  mean  this  person  who  has  been  called  Scrab  Nally,  but  the  point  is  this, 
counsel  now  and  respondents  unite  in  putting  Mr.  Nally  on  one  side.  The  question  is, 
did  they  put  him  on  one  side,  or  rather  did  they  who  are  now  represented  here  put  him 
on  one  side  when  he  marie  the  speeches  he  did  ?  They  stood  with  him  on  the  platform, 
they  heard  him  make  these  speeches  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  now  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  they  would  not  have  their  effect  on  those  who  listened  to  him. 

My  Lords,  here  is  a  meeting  on  the  4th  July  1880,  within  five  or  six  days  of  the 
assault  on  Mr.  Ferrick,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Walsh  of  Balia,  who  spoke  at  the 
meeting  which  was  held  at  a  place  called  Bohola.  We  find  Mr.  Nally  speaking  after 
Mr.  Walsh  had  spoken.  Mr.  Nally  comes  to  the  front  of  the  platform  and  says  : — 

“  There  has  been  more  good  work  done  since  this  day  week  than  all  the 
“  speeching — the  pills.” 

Then  he  proceeds  to  make  clear  what  he  means  : — 

“  There  has  been  more  good  done  since  this  day  week,  there  has  been  a 
“  landlord  shot  in  Ballinrobe.  You  can  all  have  rifles  now,  and  any  of  you  who 
“  are  not  able  to  bring  a  rifle  or  gun  have  the  pitchfork  in  your  band.  But  you 
“  must  pay  ten  shillings  for  a  license  if  you  want  to  shoot  the  vermin,  you  all 
“  know  the  vermin  I  mean,  what  is  nibbling  at  your  hearts.” 

All  these  words  are  received  with  cheers,  and  all  these  words  are  spoken  at  this 
meeting  which  is  given  us  as  a  Land  League  meeting,  with  some  of  the  organisers, 
Mr.  Walsh,  of  Balia,  the  companion  of  Mr.  Davitt  in  his  tour  in  1879,  present.  What 
was  said  to  Mr.  Nally  when  he  uttered  these  words  ?  They  are  so  sad  one  can  scarcely 
regard  them  as  ridiculous,  but  they  look  so  extreme  to  us  that  we  may  pass  them  by. 
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Was  it  not  extreme  language  to  the  crowd  which  listened  to  it  ?  What  was  said  to 
Nally  then  ?  Was  there  any  objection  to  his  language  when  he  said  that  good  had 
been  done  by  shooting  a  landlord  at  Ballinarobe  ?  Did  Mr.  Walsh  of  Balia,  or  any 
one  say  :  This  language  shall  not  go  forth  to  the  public  in  my  presence  ?  Silence,  it  is 
sometimes  said,  means  acquiescence,  and  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Reid,  must  be 
taken  to  have  acquiesced  in  that  statement,  as  he  did  not  cross-examine  upon  it.  Nally 
was  a  power,  perhaps  none  the  less  powerful  because  he  was  extreme,  and,  perhaps  the 
extreme  gesture,  or  action,  or  employment  of  words  which  seem  to  us  strained, 
would  be  the  most  acceptable  way  of  communicating  ideas  to  those  who  heard  them. 

My  Lords,  one  more  shout  of  triumph  was  being  spread  throughout  Ireland,  about 
this  murder.  The  “Irish  World,”  which  had  been  scattered,  as  I  shall  show  your 
Lordships,  by  the  hand  of  the  Land  Leaguers  and  the  money  of  the  Land  League,  has 
to  take  note  of  this  murder,  and  with  a  paragraph  which  is  headed  “  Agrarian  outrage 
in  Mayo,”  it  proceeds  to  say  :  — 

“  It  is  the  latest  to  hand,  one  other  move  in  the  war  of  centuries ;  that  is 
“  what  we  see  of  it.  There  is  an  obscurity  in  this  account  also.  But  the  fact  and 
“  the  omens  remain.  Meehan  shot  on  one  side  to-day,  Feerick  shot  on  the  other 
“  side  to-morrow.  Somebody  said  long  ago  that  ‘  it  made  no  difference  among 
“  ‘  neighbours  who  dies  first.’  Those  killings  on  both  sides  have  be«n  too  long 
“  continued  for  us  to  hope  that  they  will  be  discontinued  now.  But  every  pistol 
“  shot  will  stimulate  the  action  of  the  thieves  to  guard  the  stolen  goods  away  in 
“  the  darkness  ;  of  the  true  men  to  let  the  light  in  on  the  darkness,  and  the  true 
“  owners  in  on  the  stolen  goods.  There  are  stirring  times  before  us.  Awaken 
“  your  neighbours.  It  will  be  soon  daylight.” 

My  Lords,  you  will  find  contemporaneously  there  were  telegrams  passing,  coming 
and  going  with  the  object  of  spreading  the  “Irish  World”  throughout  Ireland,  and 
that  is  the  way  this  organisation  of  the  Land  League  on  the  one  hand,  and  this 
journalistic  agency  on  the  other,  were  dealing  with  this  murder  which  had  taken  place 
in  this  cold-blooded  way. 

My  Lords,  I  pass  to  a  still  more,  as  I  think,  sad  murder,  and  one  that 
deserves  greater  prominence,  that  is  the  murder  of  Mr.  Boyd,  of  Wexford. 
You  will  find  an  account  of  this  murder  at  page  2793.  I  should  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  if  ever  there  was  a  murder  that  all  men  would  agree  in  deploring 
this  was  one.  Mr.  Boyd  was  a  young  man  if  I  recollect  rightly,  he  had. 
been  to  Cambridge,  at  any  rate  he  was  a  young  man,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
management  of  any  estate.  He  returned,  as  his  father  told  us,  to  his  home,  and 
while  riding  with  his  father  he  was  shot  down  and  murdered.  The  murder  took  place 
on  August  6th,  and  now,  my  Lords,  I  am  dealing  with  a  different  person  than  either 
Mr.  Gordon  or  Mr.  Nally  ;  we  have  to  deal  with  Mr.  Parnell  himself.  My  Lords,  Mr. 
Parnell  took  credit  in  the  witness  box  for  having  denounced  outrage ;  he  put  in  two 
speeches  referring  to  constitutional  action  in  1879  ;  he  put  in  also  two  speeches,  I 
think,  or  three  speeches  in  1880,  and,  my  Lords,  strangely  enough  he  puts  in  a  speech, 
at  least,  he  did  not,  but  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell,  who,  I  do  not  think, 
could  have  had  the  contents  of  that  speech  in  his  mind,  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
examination  interrupted  him,  and  reminded  him  that  he  had  forgotten  the  speech  that 
he  had  made  at  New  Ross.  That  speech  you  will  find  at  page  433  of  the  speeches, 
and  I  am  going  to  ask  your  Lordships’  attention  to  that  speech.  My  Lords,  that  is 
spoken  in  the  neighbourhood,  New  Ross,  tne  murder  taking  place  in  Wexford,  and 
this,  my  Lords,  is  the  language  which  Mr.  Parnell  employs  : — 

“  I  had  wished,  in  referring  to  a  sad  occurrence  which  took  place  lately,  the 
“  shooting,  or  attempted  shooting,  of  a  land  agent  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  had 
“  wished  to  point  out  that  recourse  to  such  measures  of  procedure  is  entirely 
“  unnecessary  and  absolutely  prejudicial  where  there  is  a  suitable  organisation 
“  amongst  the  tenants  themselves.” 

Will  your  Lordships  allow  me  to  repeat  those  words  “  recourse  to  such  measures  of 
procedure  ” — 

That  is,  the  murder, — 

“  is  entirely  unnecessary  and  absolutely  prejudicial  where  there  is  a  suitable 
“  organisation  amongst  the  tenants  themselves ;  and  I  have  thought  from  time  to 
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“  time,  looking  at  the  want  of  organisation  in  this  and  other  counties,  that  the 
“  reason  for  this  occurrence  was  the  want  of  organisation  amongst  the  farmers. 
“  I  believe  that  if  Killkenny  County  had  been  organised  young  Boyd  would  never 
“  have  been  shot,  because  his  father  in  the  face  of  strong  public  and  organised 
“  opinion  would  not  have  ventured  to  abuse  his  rights  as  a  landlord.” 

I  hesitate  before  making  myself  the  judge  of  Mr.  Parnell.  It  is  for  you,  and  not  for 
me,  to  read  this  language  so  as  to  give  judgment  upon  it,  but,  my  Lords,  I  am  afraid 
that  whoever  reads  these  particular  words  would  say  that  “recourse  to  murder  is  en¬ 
tirely  unnecessary  and  prejudicial  where  there  is  a  suitable  organisation  ”  does  mean 
this,  that  where  there  is  not  a  suitable  organisation  it  is  neither  unnecessary  nor 
prejudicial. 

My  Lords,  that  is  the  reference  Mr.  Parnell  at  an  early  opportunity,  speaking  in 
this  neighbourhood,  made  in  dealing  with  this  murder.  It  was  an  agrarian  murder, 
and  Mr.  Parnell  traces  its  cause  to  the  very  causes  against  which  he  says  the  Land 
League  was  committed,  the  father  not  having  dealt  properly  with  the  tenants  of  the 
estate.  How  then,  my  Lords,  does  Mr.  Parnell  deal  with  it ;  has  he  nothing  to  say 
that  this  is  a  crime  against  law,  human  and  divine?  Not  one  word.  He  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  fact  to  point  out  that  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  if  there  had  been  an 
organisation,  leaving  every  man  who  heard  him  to  believe  that  he  meant,  if  there  was 
no  organisation  it  would  not  have  rendered  it  both  unnecessary  and  not  prejudicial. 

My  Lords,  I  say  what  I  do  of  this  speech  in  full  recognition  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
position,  in  full  recognition  that  the  character  of  the  country  and  of  our  people  is 
represented  by  the  character  of  our  public  men.  And  I  would  that  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  dealing  with  such  a  speech  as  this,  made  by  the  leader  of  a  party,  responsible 
too  for  the  peace,  as  he  was  the  head  of  what  he  says  was  the  de  facto  Government  of 
Ireland.  But  here  this  speech  is  given — given  to  the  people  as  we  know  at  this  period 
when  they  are  commencing  to  commit  crime.  Then  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the 
crime  spread  like  wildfire.  I  shall  show  in  a  moment,  the  date  of  this  being  December 
26th,  that  from  this  time  forward  the  crime  was  spreading,  and  spreading  both  in 
quantity  and  intensity  in  its  vindictiveness.  I  am  introducing  no  new  figure,  no  new 
matter.  Somebody  has  said,  I  know,  that  there  was  a  resemblance  between  the  action 
of  Mr.  Parnell  and  of  that  high  priest  who  went  forth  among3t  the  dead  and  dying, 
and  stood  between  the  dead  and  the  living  and  stayed  the  plague.  That  might  have 
been  the  action  of  Mr.  Parnell  at  this  time  if  he  had  chosen  to  have  gone  forth  to  his 
own  friends  and  to  the  people  he  had  a  right  to  call  his  very  people.  And  as  crime  was 
then  first  entering  in  its  growth  he  could  have  lifted  his  voice  and  stayed  the  plague  ; 
he  could  have  stood  literally  between  the  dead  and  the  living.  But  instead  of  doing  what 
he  could  this  plague  to  stay  he  did  all  he  could,  apparently  at  least,  if  we  are  to  judge 
him  by  these  words,  to  let  these  people  know  that  he  was  having  no  sympathy  with  the 
victim.  That  he  was  not  desirous,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these  words,  that  the 
plague  should  be  stayed.  But  he  took  this  course  which  caused  the  plague  to  spread 
itself,  the  dead  to  be  numbered  with  the  many,  and  the  living  to  be  driven  away. 
And  such,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  only  the  evidence  of  conduct  and  the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
but  of  similar  acts,  I  regret  to  say  I  have  now  to  proceed  to  detail,  committed  by 
others  who  were  associated  with  him. 

My  Lords,  in  connexion  with  this  very  case  we  come  to  other  matter.  But  I  cannot 
help  saying  before  we  depart  from  this  question,  that  I  am  glad  I  am  relieved  from 
delivering  my  own  judgment  upon  Mr.  Parnell’s  view.  But  I  cannot  do  other  than 
point  out  the  danger  of  this  language  to  people  who  were  in  that  position  and  to  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  How  does  Mr.  Parnell  regard  this  speech  now  ? 
What  has  he  to  say  of  it  ?  Sir  Charles  Russell  suggested  to  him — he  had  not  put  it 
forward  himself — that  it  was  a  speech  that  amounted  to  denunciation  of  crime.  Well, 
I  know  no  other  words  in  that  speech  denouncing  crime.  How  can  this  have  been 
a  denunciation  of  crime  ?  Mr.  Parnell  himself  now  admits  that  it  was  an  insufficient 
denunciation  of  crime.  You  will  find  it  at  page  4022,  when  this  is  put  to  him,  he 
says : — 

“  I  regard  it  as  likely  to  influence  persons  against  the  commission  of  outrage, 
but  I  admit  that  it  was  an  insufficient  denunciation.” 

My  Lords,  I  wish  one  could  concur  with  Mr.  Parnell  and  say  that  the  insufficiency 
of  it,  was  all  that  one  had  to  deal  with.  Insufficient  in  one  direction,  I  fear  it  was 
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far  more  than  insufficient  in  another.  Then,  my  Lord,  with  this  murder  we  have  to 
see  how  it  was  received.  Of  course,  we  can  understand  that  the  people  would  watch 
their  leaders’  view.  They  had  heard  his  view;  they  would  read  the  “Irish  World,” 
and  see  whether  this  crime  was  denounced,  and  so  after  a  time  there  were  some  persons 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  this  murder.  It  is  at  page  4802,  it  is  proved,  and  we  find  in 
the  paper  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sullivan  this  treatment  of  the  defence  of  these 
persons.  It  is  in  the  “Nation,”  whether  it  is  copied  from  any  other  paper  I  will  not 
be  sure.  The  “Wicklow  News  ”  mentioned  it,  but  it  seems  to  be  original  matter. 
Yes,  my  Lords,  it  is  original  matter. 

“  The  response  to  their  appeal  was  generous  and  encouraging.  600/.  were 
“  placed  at  their  disposal.  It  will  need  nearly  200/.  more,  Father  Furlong  says, 
“  to  discharge  all  the  liabilities  of  the  committee.” 

This  was  a  committee  formed  to  defend  those  persons  not  knowing  whether  they  were 
guilty  or  innocent. 

“  On  Tuesday  the  Land  League  granted  50/.  towards  this  sum,  and  we  are 
“  sure  the  people  of  Ireland  will  not  be  slow  in  subscribing  the  remainder.” 

I  have  to  deal  with  this  when  we  deal  with  the  defence  of  prisoners  defeating  the 
ends  of  justice.  But  this  is  the  paragraph  in  respect  to  the  defence  of  these  men. 
Then,  in  the  same  newspaper,  of  course  I  need  not  point  out  to  your  Lordships  that 
this  unfortunate  father  of  this  murdered  man  was  boycotted.  That  is  an  incident  that 
we  shall  see  was  usual  under  these  circumstances,  and  so  that  fact  is  stated  in  the 
“  Nation”  newspaper  under  the  heading  of  “Incidents  of  the  War.”  Mr.  Sullivan,  I 
think,  corrects  it.  It  was  put  to  the  witness  as  “  incidents  of  the  war  ”  and  incidents 
of  the  land  war.  May  I  ask  you  if  this  murder  was  committed — as  the  suggestion  was 
made — by  secret  societies,  what  had  Mr.  Sullivan  to  do  in  collecting  subscriptions  to 
defend  the  members  of  the  secret  societies  committing  crime  But  this  is  “  an  incident 
of  the  war.” 

“  Two  hundred  men  from  the  north  of  Ireland  arrived  yesterday  at  Waterford 
“  and  proceeded  by  steamer  to  New  Ross  escorted  by  a  large  body  of  police  to 
“  cart  the  hay  of  Mr.  Boyd,  who  has  been  boycotted  since  the  acquittal  three 
“  weeks  ago  of  the  two  men  named  Phelan  for  the  murder  of  his  son  and  the 
“  attempt  to  murder  himself.” 

And  so,  my  Lords,  the  speech  Mr.  Parnell  made  after  the  murder  ;  the  view  expressed 
by  the  “  Irish  World,”  some  men  arrested,  the  subscription  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
defend  these  men,  and  then  comes  the  boycotting  of  this  father  who  had  lost  his  son 
because  these  men  had  been  acquitted. 

There  is  a  murder  that  is  important  from  the  circumstances  connected  with  it — at 
least  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  are  important.  It  forms  the  third  of  these 
four  murders  in  1886 — that  is,  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres.  You  will  recollect 
that  on  September  the  25th  Lord  Mountmorres  was  murdered  eight  or  ten  miles  from 
Ballinrobe,  four  from  a  place  called  Cong,  on  the  borders  of  Mayo  and  north  Galway, 
Lough  Mark  district.  Now  we  come  to  a  very  complicated  matter  which  turns  upon  the 
evidence  of  some  persons  who  have  been  classed  by  my  friends  as  informers  in  this  matter ; 
and  I  do  not  this  moment  purpose  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  their  evidence  or  to  analyse 
it.  At  page  819  (if  will  allow  me  to  give  the  reference  shortly)  as  to  meetings  taking- 
place  by  a  man  named  Roy  den,  and  at  page  1455  you  have  the  evidence  of  Michael 
Burke  who  has  been  called  by  my  learned  friend  one  of  the  informers  and  with  whom 
I  shall  deal  presently.  On  pages  822  and  823  you  have  the  evidence  of  the  way  in 
which  the  people  dealt  with  this  murder.  The  exultation  of  the  crowd  at  a  Land 
League  meeting  held  at  Clonbur.  Lord  Mountmorres  had  been  shot  the  day  before. 
I  do  not  make  anyone  responsible  for  a  crowd  shouting  out,  but  here  at  this  Land 
League  meeting  the  cry  was  “  Down  with  Lord  Mountmorres,”  that  was  this  dead 
man.  And  then  someone  says  : — 

“  He  is  gone  now  :  we  shall  have  no  more  to  do  with  him.  None  of  you 
“  would  care  to  be  where  he  is  at  present.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  the  person  who  was  there  was  Mr.  Scrab  Nally.  There  were  others, 
too,  on  the  platform.  Then  this  witness,  who  walks  along  the  road  where  the  body  of 
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Lord  Mountmorres  was  still  to  be  seen,  sees  tbe  people  dancing  round  the  blood,  the 
stains  of  the  blood.  One  cannot  wonder  at  it  when  such  language  was  used,  of  which 
only  a  small  portion  has  been  read  to  you. 

Now,  I  come  to  a  person  of  whom  I  shall  have  to  say  has  been  praised  and  who 
has  received  money  from  the  Land  League,  praised  by  the  leaders,  I  mean  "Mr.  Red- 
path.  There  is  a  speech  of  his  at  page  5384 :  it  is  made  on  the  2nd  of  November 
1880.  This  speech  is  made  in  Mr.  Sexton’s  presence.  He  is  speaking  of  Lord  Mount¬ 
morres.  It  was  published  in  the  “  Freeman  ”  : — 

“  The  friends  of  the  Irish  peasantry  have  been  altogether  too  gentle  in  their 
“  talk  about  this  infamous  rascal.” 

That  is  the  murdered  man. 

“  He  was  a  Government  spy,  and  once  bragged  that  he  was  in  tbe  pay  of  the 
“  Castle.  He  made  very  disrespectful  remarks  about  Fenians.  If  they  were 
“  going  to  do  that  they  should  keep  out  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  or  they  would  be 
“  hurt.” 

Then  Mr.  Sexton  says  he  was  present  when  that  speech  was  delivered ;  and  he  is 
asked  whether  he  thinks  it  is  connected  with  constitutional  agitation,  and  the  only 
reply  Mr.  Sexton  has  to  make  is  that  it  does  not  appear  to  him  to  be  animated  by  a 
constitutional  spirit.  I  have  quoted  Mr.  Sexton,  because  the  evidence  given  by  him, 
as  it  were,  identifies  the  speech.  But  the  speech  was  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr.  Boyton,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Kettle,  Mr.  Patrick  Egan, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  O’Connor.  My  Lord,  I  know  that  one  is  not  answerable  for  every¬ 
thing  that  a  colleague  or  anybody  else  may  say  in  your  presence  ;  but  there  is  a  point 
where  acquiescence  becomes  almost  criminal.  If  a  speech  is  delivered  of  a  mere 
abstract  opinion,  you  may  say,  “  Well,  let  it  lie  where  it  falls,  I  shall  not  correct  it.” 
But  if  you  hear  a  speech  made  that  is  likely  to  produce  absolute  crime,  which  amounts 
to  an  incitement  to  crime — you  stand  or  sit  by,  and  perhaps  follow  the  speech,  and 
make  no  dissent  from  it,  there  is  a  responsibility  upon  those  who,  by  the  acquiescence  of 
silence  appear  at  least  not  to  dissent  from  that  which  is  so  stated,  and  may  produce 
such  evil  effects.  I  said  that  Mr.  Redpath  received  money.  I  may  as  well  mention 
it.  In  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Kenny,  5348,  referring  to  one  of  these  four  books  produced, 
its  title  is  DI.  His  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  money  is  paid  to  this  man, 
James  Redpath,  whose  other  speech  I  have  also  to  refer  to  for  his  expenses  under  date 
14th  August,  100Z.  I  presume  it  was  in  this  way,  Mr.  Redpath  earned  that  money. 
Mr.  Redpath  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Parnell  at  pages  4104  and  4108.  I  do  not  wish  to 
delay  you  with  reading  this.  The  result  is  that  Mr.  Parnell  is,  as  it  is  termed  here, 
interviewed  by  Mr.  Redpath,  and  enters  into  full  and  friendly  conversation  with  him, 
and  seems  to  be  a  person  to  whom  he  has  given  his  confidence. 

Then  I  have  one  other  speech  to  read  to  you  about  this  murder.  It  is  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Richard  Lalor  at  page  2191,  delivered  on  the  10th  of  October  1880  at  Athy. 
This  is  what  be  says  : — 

“We  do  not  believe  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  shoot  a  landlord,  and  we  do  not 
“  encourage  it ;  on  the  contrary,  we  deprecate  it ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  we  are  not 
“  bound  to  go  watching  every  poor  fellow  in  the  country  that  is  driven  to 
“  desperation.  We  are  not  going  to  watch  and  preach  sermons  to  them.  Let 
“  the  men  that  drive  the  men  to  desperation,  let  them  take  care  of  themselves. 
“  (Cheers.)  I  must  protest  against  the  Archbishop  saddling  us  with  the 
“  responsibility  of  every  assassination  that  takes  place  in  this  country.  He  has 
“  no  right  to  do  it  no  more  than  anyone  else  has  a  right  to  do  it.  They  speak  of 
“  this  country  because  one  poor  fellow  of  the  name  of  Mountmorres  was  shot  the 
“  other  day.  (Groans.)  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  be  the  man  that  shot  Lord 
“  Mountmorres  at  all.  I  think  it  was  a  bad  act,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
“  what  fuss  is  made  when  a  poor  man  is  shot  in  the  country.” 

And  so  it  was,  when  one  reads  such  language  as  this  by  the  light  of  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer,  that  whenever  you 
denounced  crime  the  people  thought  you  were  speaking  to  the  police.  I  say  the  point 
is  whenever  you  offer  one  word  of  encouragement  the  people  thought  you  were  inten¬ 
tionally  speaking  to  their  hearts,  and  did  so. 
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There  is  one  more  speech  made  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Parnell  himself  on  the  24th  of 
October  in  the  county  of  Galway,  which  is  mentioned  at  page  4023.  I  have  to  refer  to 
this  speech  for  another  purpose,  but,  so  far  as  it  affects  Lord  Mountmorres,  this  is 
what  Mr.  Parnell  said  : — 

“  Who  is  responsible  ?  Who  are  responsible  for  the  murder  of  landlords  which 
“  have,  from  time  to  time,  at  all  times  in  our  history  taken  place  in  this  country  ? 

“  It  is  admitted  by  everybody  that  English-made  law  is  responsible,  and  I  say 
“  that  the  people  who  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  murder  of  Lord  Mount- 
“  morres,  if  it  was  an  agrarian  crime  (and  of  that  I  have  very  great  doubt),  are 
“  the  House  of  Lords,  who  by  rejecting  the  Compensation  for  Disturbances  Bill 
“  took  the  arbitrament  of  this  question  from  the  courts  of  law,  and  placed  it  in 
“  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  and  the  man  who  is  secondarily  responsible  is  this 
“  pretended  humanitarian  Chief  Secretary  of  ours,  Buckshot  Forster,  who,  when 
“  the  House  of  Lords  kicked  out  his  Bill,  and  smote  him  on  one  check,  turned  to 
“  them  the  other  cheek  also.” 

Then  it  is  at  this  same  meeting  on  October  the  24th  that  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  made 
the  speech  to  which,  I  think,  I  have  before  referred  separately,  the  speech  in  which 
he  spoke  of  shooting  landowners  like  partridges.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  in  reference  to  that  speech  and  the  explanation  of  it.  It  would  be  too  much 
digression  for  me  to  deal  with  it  now.  But  it  was  at  the  same  meeting  at  which 
Mr.  Parnell  spoke  that  Mr.  Harris  made  that  unfortunate  speech  about  shooting- 
landlords  like  partridges.  Then  I  need  not  say  we  have  the  usual  note  of  joy 
that  proceeds  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  over  the  murder.  It  is  at  page  3369,  9th  of 
October  : — 

“  In  the  social  war  that  has  long  smouldered  in  Ireland  one  side  the  robber 
“  side,  always  maintained  the  aggressive.  The  offer  of  battle  was  always 
“  present,  always  urged.  Either  be  my  slave  and  till  the  land  for  me  or 
“  fight  me,  was  for  ever  the  standing  condition.  It  was  accepted  in  a  desultory 
“  way  now  and  then.  The  man  who  slew  hundreds  by  distress  and  hunger 
“  was  himself  slain,  and  the  world  echoed  to  the  agrarian  crime.  The  ocean  of 
“  murders  in  1847  and  the  ceaseless  stream  of  the  same  kind  flowing  down  from 
“  age  to  age  present  one  side  of  the  war.  The  killing  of  a  Lord  Leitrim  and 
“  a  Lord  Mountmorres  are  samples  of  the  other  side.  The  death  of  Lord 
“  Mountmorres  is  related  in  another  part  of  our  paper.  So  also  are  a  great 
“  number  of  outpost  skirmishes — all  historic  of  the  social  war.  For  more  reasons 
“  than  one  we  regret  this  cant  execution.  ‘  God  willeth  not  the  death  of  a 
“  ‘  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  be  converted  and  live.’  Through  that  sentence 
“  breathes  the  morality  that  should  be  ever  present  with  us.  Besides  this 
“  wretched  man  did  not,  and  not  one  of  these  wretched  men  does  know  what  a 
“  curse  he  is  on  the  earth.” 

Then  there  is  something  which  seems  to  be  of  so  blasphemous  a  character,  I  will  not 
read  it.  Now,  I  say  that  I  will  not  at  the  moment  deal  with  the  evidence  that  was 
given  as  to  those  who  committed  this  murder.  There  is  a  proof  endeavoured  to  be  put 
forward  as  to  the  speech  of  Father  Eglinton,  denouncing  the  murder  given  by  my 
friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  at  page  3678.  My  friend,  I  think,  makes  a  mistake  in  the 
place  where  it  was  spoken.  It  was  close  to  the  scene  of  the  murder;  that  place 
Atkeynorkmoy  was  20  miles  off,  and  was  not  in  close  proximity  to  Clonbar.  But  there 
is  a  statement  by  Father  Eglinton.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Gordon  spoke,  and 
according  to  Mr.  O’Malley’s  evidence  at  page  458.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  refers 
exactly  to  this  speech ;  all  I  can  say  is,  whether  proved  in  detail  or  not,  Mr.  Gordon’s 
speech  was  a  speech  which  was  proved. 

Now,  one  other  murder  remains;  that  is  the  murder  of  this  man  Downey,  16th 
October  1880.  You  will  recollect  he  was  riding  with  a  man  named  Mr.  Hutchins. 
Mr.  Hutchins  was  no  doubt  the  person  shot  at.  Downey  was  unfortunately  hit  and 
killed.  On  October  the  31st  we  find  Mr.  Biggar  speaking.  This  is  the  way  he  explains 
himself  : — 

“  Now,  our  worthy  chairman’s  speech  said  that  it  was  undesirable  that  any- 
“  thing  in  the  way  of  violence  towards  the  landlords  should  be  perpetrated.  Now 
“  on  that  subject  I  will  say  this.  That  the  Land  League  as  a  body  wants  to  do 
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what  is  most  beneficial,  and  they  do  not  want  any  violence  should  be  offered  to 
the  landlords.  Now,  one  of  the  reasons  is  this;  that  persons  who  have  under¬ 
taken  to  shoot  landlords  have  missed  the  landlord,  and  shot  someone  whom  thev 
“  did  not  intend.”  y 

Of  course,  this  refers  to  the  shooting  of  Downey,  by  accident,  instead  of  Mr.  Hut¬ 
chins,  who  was  intended  to  be  shot,  and  this  is  the  way  :  Instead  of  saying  how 
terrible  it  was  Mr.  Hutchins  should  be  shot  at,  Mr.  Biggar  seems  to  say,  that  as  a 
body  the  Land  League  objects  to  shooting,  because  the  man  who  shoots  may  miss  the 
one  that  is  really  meant : — 

“  Now  that  is  one  object  which  is  palpable  on  the  face  of  it.  But  there  are 
“  other  objections  which  has  been  raised  against  this  agitation  as  a  body  is,  that 
“  deeds  of  violence  have  been  committed  on  the  part  of  the  people  who"  come  to 
“  Land  League  meetings,  and  the  result  of  that  has  been  that  it  has  calculated 
to  injuie  the  cause  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  in  public  opinion  with  those 
“  likely  to  have  the  decision  of  the  Irish  land  tenure.  And  you  should  dis- 
couiage  deeds  of  violence  then.  Ihen  there  is  another  objection  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  palpable  to  you  all.  It  becoming  a  general  thing  of  acting 
“  violently  to  any  class  of  people,  the  result  would  be  that  deeds  of  violence 
“  would  become  general,  and  then  bring  discredit  on  the  Irish  people.  There  are 
reasons  that  are  sure  to  be  felt.  Because  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
“  certain  members  of  the  *  *  *  *  *  here  would  be  delighted  with  me 
“  saying,  ‘  Shoot  the  landlords.’  (No,  no.)  I  say,  in  the  interest  of  the  tenant 
farmers  of  Ireland,  I  hope  that  it  is  undesirable  that  such  deeds  should  be  prac- 
“  tised  (cheers).  It  say  it  is  the  duty  of  public  men  to  put  the  saddle  on  the 
“  right  horse,  and  the  great  criminals  are  the  landlords  of  Ireland.” 

Again,  knowing  how  these  words  were  accepted,  who  can  doubt  that  that  speech 
was  a  speech  that  would  not  convey  to  anyone  that  Mr.  Biggar  judged  the  crime  of 
murder,  under  the  circumstances,  of  shooting  a  landlord  as  one  that  was  worthy  of 
his  at  least  complete  and  absolute  denunciation.  J 

Then  there  is  one  other  speech  upon  this  murder,  and  that  is  of  Mr.  Timothy  Healy, 
at  page  67  of  the  speeches.  He  is  speaking  at  Bantry  on  the  17th  of  October  1880! 
He  says  : — 

“  is  certainly  the  first  chance  you  have  got  of  previously  establishing  a 
“  Land  League  amongst  you,  and  all  I  can  say  is  this,  that  from  my  knowledge 
“  of  the  locality  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  landlords  of  the  locality,  and  of 
“  the  hardships  which  are  committed  in  the  locality,  that  no  place  in  Ireland 
“  wants  a  Land  League  more  (cheers),  and  a  very  sad  evidence  of  this  want  of 
a  Land  League  in  this  locality  has  been  given  in  the  regrettable  occurrence  of 
“  last  night.” 

This  is  the  note  : — 

C  Lhe  speaker  here  ref ei  red  to  the  assassination  of  John  Downey  JMr 
“  Hutchins’  driver,  near  Drimoleague.”]  “  Well  has  it  been  said  that  if  the  man 
who  pointed  that  gun  had  been  enrolled  amongst  our  body,  had  been  shown 
the  means  by  which  he  could  have  redressed  his  grievances  without  committing 
“  this  deplorable  crime,  well  has  it  been  said  that  that  man  would  not  have  lain 
there  through  the  long  weary  hours  of  the  day  watching  and  enduring  all  the 
miseries  which  we  suppose  any  man  must  have  endured  who  had  to  perpetrate 
“  that  actual  crime  ”  r 

So  it  is,  my  Lords,  exactly  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Parnell  had  spoken  of 
the  murder  of  young  Mr.  Boyd  at  Wrexford,  and  its  being  denounced.  As  Mr.  Healy 
points  out,  it  was  because  there  was  no  Land  League  that  the  crime  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  and  there  again  there  is  no  denunciation  of  the  crime  itself.  I  have  been 
dealing  with  what  has  been  given  in  the  speeches.  It  seems  to  me  rather  to  encourage 
crime  than  aught  else.  I  want  now  to  read  one  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  which  I 
think  is  an  important  speech,  and  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  Galway  I 
referred  to  it  m  reference  to  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres,  and  I  wish  now  to 
refer  to  it  for  another  reason.  Mr.  Parnell  had  no  doubt  bsen  playing  an  active  part 
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in  Parliament.  He  had  pressed  his  views  on  different  matters  of  course.  He  says  it 
was  not  only  his  right  but  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  it  seems  his  view  had  not  been 
accepted  in  some  points.  Now  what  course  does  Mr.  Parnell  take?  He  makes  a 
speech  on  the  24th  of  October  at  Galway,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  page  4023. 
I  referred  to  it  just  now  in  relation  to  Lord  Mountmorres’  murder.  This  is  what  he 
said  : — 

“  Now,  your  chairman  has  deprecated  assassination  and  violence  as  being 
“  unnecessary  to  win  your  cause,  and  very  properly  and  justly  deprecated  it,  and 
“  at  all  the  meetings  which  had  been  held  up  to  the  time  when  extra  police  were 
“  planted  down  in  the  county  of  Mayo  I  also  took  care  to  join  in  that  condemna- 
“  tion ;  but  I  utterly  refuse  further  to  allow  any  credence  to  be  attached  to  the 
“  charge  which  has  been  made  against  us  and  our  people  by  the  English  press 
“  by  in  future  deprecating  outrage  and  crime  which  do  not  and  have  not 
“  existed.” 

Well,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?  If  as  between  him  and  the  Government  this 
sending  of  police,  extra  police,  into  certain  counties  constituted  a  case  of  complaint,  how 
could  such  a  complaint  against  the  Government  justify  Mr.  Parnell  in  not  performing 
the  prima?y  duty  of  exercising  his  influence,  the  influence  he  had  obtained  in  Ireland, 
with  the  object  of  stopping  crime  as  between  him  and  the  Government.  What  justifica¬ 
tion  is  there  because  extra  police  had  been  sent  into  distressed  counties  ?  But  still  fur¬ 
ther  as  between  him  and  the  people  of  Ireland,  people  who,  deprived  of  the  protection,  as 
he  and  his  friends  boast,  of  the  Government  of  the  Queen,  had  no  protection  but  the  de 
facto  government  of  the  League,  what  excuse  can  it  be  to  them,  the  safety  of  whose  life 
and  property  depended  upon  his  word  and  action,  that,  because  the  Government  had  sent, 
according  to  his  view,  more  police  than  were  necessary  in  certain  counties,  he  would  no 
longer  deprecate  outrage  ?  I  do  take  the  view  that  the  denunciation  of  outrage  by 
Mr.  Parnell  up  this  time  had  been  well  expressed.  If  it  has  been — if,  according  to  my 
friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  and  Mr.  Parnell,  up  to  this  time  it  had  been  expressed,  ten 
times  more  forcible  becomes  the  cessation  of  that  expression,  for  good  cause  or  for  bad  ; 
and  when  Mr.  Parnell  ceased  to  deprecate  outrage  he  was  doing  no  less  by  his  silence 
than  saying  that  outrage  to  him,  under  the  circumstances  then  existing,  no  longer 
seemed  objectionable,  and  that  the  outrage  had  at  least  the  acquiescence  of  himself. 

Having  led  up  now  to  the  extent  to  which  the  people,  as  I  fear,  had  been  prepared 
by  the  new  agitation,  by  the  politicians,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Davitt,  had  got  hold  of 
this  Land  League,  we  now  come  to  show  what  did  take  place  and  what  occurred  in  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December.  I  cannot  very  well  divide  the  month 
of  September.  I  can  only  trace  the  arrival  of  these  members  very  actively  in  Septem¬ 
ber  but  their  operations  would  not  commence  until  probably  that  month  had  partly 
passed  away.  I  will  give  almost  the  benefit  of  the  figures  I  am  about  to  quote  to  the 
view  that  is  opposed  to  mine,  and  I  am  going  to  see  when  it  was  in  1880  this  crime  we 
have  to  deal  with  was  committed.  May  I  again  remind  your  Lordship  that  the  time 
I  now  approach  was  a  time  when,  according  to  Dr.  Grimshaw,  there  had  been  a  good 
harvest.  You  will  find  it  in  the  tables  attached  to  Dr.  Grimshaw’s  report,  that  1880 
was  a  favourable  harvest,  as  I  have  said,  and  so  Mr.  Dillon  thought,  and  so  Sir  Charles 
Russell  thought. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  You  have  not  that  reference,  have  you  ?  “  Bountiful  ”  was 
the  word  Mr.  Dillon  used. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  gave  your  Lordship  Mr.  Dillon. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Pass  it  up  on  a  piece  of  paper  when  you  find  it. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  will  mention  it  before  we  adjourn.  Your  Lordship  will  allow  me 
to  speak  to  it  hereafter.  He  says  the  landlords  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  good  harvest. 
The  speech  to  which  you  refer  is  Mr.  Dillon’s  at  Castlebar,  on  August  15th,  1880,  at 
page  125  of  the  speeches. 

I  am  now  going  to  ask  your  attention  to  some  figures,  generally  a  dreary  subject  of 
contemplation,  but  in  this  case,  if  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  think  of  so  expressive  a 
character  that  they  will  not  fail  to  interest  anyone.  We  have  had  documents  put  in, 
fortunately,  that  show  the  Commission  of  agrarian  outrage,  first  during  the  years  1878, 
1879  and  1880,  to  which  three  years  only  I  now  confine  what  I  have  to  say.  My  argument 
will  be  still  stronger  as  I  proceed,  but  I  am  now  asking  you  to  allow  me  to  confine  the 
observations  I  am  making  to  these  three  years  alone.  I  say  fortunately  those  statistical 
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returns  show  us  the  commission  of  agrarian  crime  in  all  the  counties  of  Ireland  during 
specific  months.  So  we  shall  now  see  when  it  was  this  crime  was  committed,  whether 
during  the  time  of  distress  resulting  from  the  bad  harvests,  or  whether  during  the 
time  of  comparative  prosperity  when  the  good  harvest  had  come  into  existence.  You 
may  he  sure  I  am  not  going  to  place  anything  before  you  but  what  is  proved  in 
evidence.  I  have  extracted  these  figures.  Of  course  I  must  be  answerable  for  their 
correctness.  The  documents  for  them  to  be  compared  with  are  in  court,  and  I  have 
placed  them  in  columns  side  by  side.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  will  find 
them  and  check  them  as  I  read  them. 

( The  President.)  I  quite  understand  that  you  are  answerable  for  them,  but  in  addition 
to  that  we  should  prefer  to  check  them. 

(Sir  H.  Jam.es.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  The  first  table  which  I  hand  up  represents 
the  scheduled  counties  in  the  Disturbance  Bill  of  1880,  which,  according  to  my  friend 
Sir  Charles  Bussell,  includes  the  districts  where  distress  existed,  and  in  that  longer  slip 
you  will  find  in  the  scheduled  counties  agrarian  crime  existed  in  1878,  1879,  and  1880. 
I  need  not  read  them  all.  There  they  are,  and  I  make  the  argument  that  I  wish  to 
base  upon  them  refer  to  certain  particular  counties.  Does  your  Lordship  recollect 
that  Mr.  Parnell  stated  in  September  1880  that  the  Land  League  movement  was  ripe, 
that  is,  was  at  work,  in  Mayo,  Galway,  Boscommon,  and  Sligo.  It  was  also  part 
of  Cork,  but  it  is  impossible  to  separate  Cork.  Part  of  Cork  was  very  peaceful. 
So  I  have  struck  that  out.  I  have  taken  the  four  complete  counties,  Mayo, 
Galway,  Boscommon,  and  Sligo.  Now  the  ripeness  had  commenced  in  Mayo  and 
Galway  especially  in  1879,  certainly  after  the  Irishtown  meeting.  In  1878  there 
had  been  25  agrarian  crimes  in  Mayo.  The  Land  League  was  ripe  in  Mayo, 
through  1879  and  1880,  and  the  crimes  in  Mayo  spring  from  25  to  178.  In 
Galway,  a  ripe  county  again,  they  spring  from  22  to  179.  In  Boscommon,  from  12  to 
85,  and  in  Sligo  from  15  to  53.  So  the  increase  in  the  four  ripe  counties  between  1878 
and  1879  is  from  74  to  445  ;  and  that  445,  the  figure  of  the  agrarian  crime  in  1879, 
the  figure  of  four  great  counties  where  this  movement  had  taken  place  is  out  of  a  total 
for  the  whole  of  Ireland  of  863 — four  counties  alone.  Those  are  the  ripe  counties. 
Now  I  cannot  say  I  compare  them,  because  of  course  counties  differ  in  size  and 
condition,  but  I  take  the  four  counties  where  I  find  the  greatest  amount  of  crime 
existing  in  1880.  Nowr  your  Lordship  will  see  they  aro  unripe  counties,  counties  where 
in  1879  there  had  been  no  Land  T  eague,  or  no  Land  League  of  importance,  namely, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  Wexford,  and  Tipperary,  there  having  been  no  action  of  the  Land 
League.  In  Kerry  the  crime  had  sprung  from  5  to  13,  that  is  between  1878  and  1879. 
In  Limerick,  another  unripe  county,  22  to  27.  This  is  in  a  time  of  great  distress. 
Wexford,  5,  had  decreased  to  4  ;  that  is  another  county  scheduled  for  distress.  Tip¬ 
perary,  said  to  be  turbulent,  from  12  to  28.  So  in  these  counties,  which  my  friend 
says  were  so  full  of  distress,  the  distress  bringing  forth  the  natural  crime,  there 
is  an  increase  when  the  Land  League  is  absent  of  from  44  to  72,  where  in  the 
ripe  counties  where  it  is  present,  there  is  an  increase  from  74  to  445.  Those 
are  startling  figures,  and  must  have  startled  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Bussell, 
when  he  was  speaking  generally  about  distress  in  Ireland  producing  crime  and  without 
taking  the  care  to  see  in  what  counties  the  crime  had  been  produced,  and  under  what 
circumstances.  But  this  is  comparatively  a  very,  very  small  matter  compared  with 
what  has  to  follow.  In  the  ripe  counties  where  ripeness  existed  at  some  period,  pro¬ 
bably  of  1879,  and  certainly  in  1880,  we  now  find  the  increase  going  on  between  1879 
and  1880,  and  there  of  course  there  is  an  increase,  because  the  intensified  work  of  the 
Land  League  was  going  on.  You  will  see  the  increase.  Mayo  increased  from  1879 
to  1880  from  178  to  343.  Galway  increased  from  179  to  402.  Boscommon  increased 
from  35  to  48,  and  Sligo  increased  from  53  to  71  or  an  increase  still  in  the  ripe  counties 
of  445  to  859. 

Now,  take  the  unripe  counties  and  for  a  moment  it  will  appear  to  everybody,  it  will 
appear  to  your  Lordship,  that  what  1  am  about  to  state  is  against  my  argument.  In  a 
few  minutes  your  Lordship  will  see  whether  it  is  or  not.  But  here  in  the  unripe 
counties  the  increase  is  far  greater,  both  proportionally  and  actually,  between  1879 
and  1880.  Kerry  from  13  increased  to  298  ;  Limerick  from  27  to  186  ;  Wexford 
from  4  to  56  ;  Tipperary  from  28  to  106.  There  your  Lordship  sees  the  unripe 
counties  increased  in  that  year  from  72  to  646  ;  and  at  first  you  will  say,  “  Well,  the 

Land  League  was  not  at  work  there.”  They  were  not  at  work  there  till  September, 
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It  is  true,  my  Lord,  the  increase  existed  in  the  other  counties  too,  but  in  less  degree 
both  actually  and  proportionally.  Mayo,  which  had  been  previously  ripe,  increased 
from  178  to  313 ;  Galway,  179  to  402  ;  Roscommon,  35  to  43 ;  Sligo,  53  to  71  ;  or  an 
increase  from  445  to  859.  Now  comes  the  important  matter  that  I  say  is  one  deserving 
of  every  consideration.  The  ripe  counties  weie  ripe  in  September  and  comparatively 
little  had  to  be  done  with  them.  The  unripe  counties  represented  almost  virgin  soil  of 
agitation.  Nothing  had  been  done  till  September;  but  after  September  the  Land 
League  spread  like  wildfire,  says  Mr.  Parnell,  and  spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
counties  that  had  been  unripe.  I  have  read  to  you  the  great  increase  of  crime 
in  the  unripe  counties  between  1879  and  1880.  When  did  that  crime  come 
into  existence  ?  Not  during  the  year  1880.  It  came  into  existence  during  the 
three  months  October,  November,  and  December,  whilst  this  “  spreading  like  wildfire  ” 
process  was  going  on,  and  whilst  the  unripeness  was  turning  to  ripeness.  In  those 
months  for  the  most  part,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  Land  League  attacked  these  unripe 
counties,  and  now,  my  Lord,  see  the  result.  I  am  speaking  of  the  unripe  counties.  In 
Kerry,  we  have  an  increase  of  crime  from  13,  the  peaceful  representation  of  1879,  to 
298  in  1880.  In  what  months  did  that  occur  ?  In  the  nine  months  from  January  to 
the  end  of  September  inclusive,  when  the  Land  League  was  inactive,  out  of  the  298 
crimes  72  took  place,  and  226  occurred  in  the  three  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December,  when  the  unripenesss  was  changing  to  ripeness,  and  when  the  “  wildfire  ” 
was  spreading  throughout  these  counties.  So  it  is  in  Kerry. 

In  Limerick  the  27  crimes  of  1879  had  increased  to  186  in  1880.  The  first  nine 
months  produced  only  37  crimes,  the  last  three  months  produced  149. 

Wexford,  which  had  been  most  peaceful  when  it  was  left  alone,  in  1879  with  only 
four  crimes,  sprang  to  56  in  1880  ;  and  here  is  the  significant  figure.  Out  of  those  56 
in  1880,  eight  agrarian  crimes  only  were  committed  in  the  nine  months,  and  48  in  the 
three  last  months,  while  the  Land  League  was  at  work. 

Tipperary,  springing  from  28  to  106,  had  only  31  crimes  in  the  first  nine  months,  and 
75  in  the  last  three  months  ;  and  so,  my  Lord,  it  is  that  we  have  truly  646  crimes 
existing  in  1880,  but  of  those  during  the  period  of  distress,  during  the  first  nine  months 
when  the  harvest  of  1879  was  producing  all  its  sad  results,  there  were  148  crimes  only 
committed,  and  when  that  distress  was  passing  away  in  the  last  three  months  498  was 
the  sum  total  of  those  crimes  that  then  occurred. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Sir  Henry,  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Kerry  you  say 
was  not  ripe  till  October.  I  understand  that.  Because  Mr.  Huggins  said  Mr.  Biggar 
made  his  first  speech  down  in  Kerry  on  the  9th  or  10th  October. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  He  tells  us  what  counties  are  ripe. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  Ij.  Smith.)  Why  do  you  take  only  Kerry,  Limerick,  Wexford,  and 
Tipperary  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Because  these  are  the  unripe  counties,  and  I  have  taken  them  where 
the  greatest  amount  of  crime  exists.  I  have  compared  the  ripe  couuties  with  the  four 
unripe  counties,  where  I  find  the  greatest  amount  of  crime  in  1879  and  1880. 

Now,  a  little  more  in  comparison.  It  is  not  so  strong  as  what  1  have  stated  ;  but 
will  your  Lordship  note  that  the  increase  in  the  ripe  counties  during  these  three  last 
months  is  as  nothing  as  compared  to  the  increase  in  the  unripe  counties.  The  reason 
is  the  Land  League  had  been  in  force  and  had  expended  its  strength,  and  there  was 
nothing  new  to  be  introduced  in  the  way  of  incitement  to  crime  in  those  counties 
comparatively  to  what  was  introduced  in  the  unripe  counties ;  and,  therefore,  you  will 
see  that,  whilst  the  increase  from  1879  to  1880  in  Mayo,  Galway,  Roscommon,  and 
Sligo  is  445  to  859,  out  of  these  859  crimes,  395  were  committed  between  January 
and  September,  and  in  October,  November,  and  December  464,  a  little  more  than  half 
in  the  three  months.  Now,  compare  the  crime  in  the  counties  1  call  the  unripe 
counties.  The  proportion  is  as  148  in  the  nine  months  to  498  in  the  three,  and  whereas, 
as  I  have  said  in  the  counties  that  were  ripe,  and  where  the  force  had  been  expended, 
the  increase  is  from  395  to  464. 

Now,  I  have  spoken  with  sincere  admiration  of  my  friend’s  speech.  I  wish  he  had 
devoted  a  little  more  time  to  the  analysis  of  such  figures  as  these.  What  is  the  answer 
that  is  made  to  these  figures  ?  It  was  not  distress,  and,  as  I  shall  show  you  when  I 
come  to  that  part  of  the  case,  it  was  not  eviction.  It  was  not  distress  and  it  was  not 
eviction  ;  but  although  the  harvest  was  good  and  distress  was  passing  away,  it  was  the 
pombination  of  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  these  men.  The  politicians  were  at 
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work.  The  unsettlement  had  to  be  continued.  There  was  auger  in  the  minds  of  men 
who  had  returned  without  success,  as  they  deemed  it,  from  the  Parliamentary  session  ; 
and  so  these  speeches  were  uttered.  These  worse  than  wrords  of  silence  affecting 
murder  were  allowed  to  occur  ;  and  so  it  was  that,  whilst  I  make  every  allowance  for 
the  fact  that  the  months  I  have  mentioned  were  the  winter  months  as  distinguished 
from  the  summer  time ;  as  the  year  1880  closed  there  was  a  sad  sad  amount  of  crime, 
unknown,  as  I  will  show  your  Lordship,  in  amount  in  comparison  with  population  and 
compared  with  distress  or  eviction  at  any  previous  time. 

One,  now,  has  to  ask  who  is  answerable  for  all  this  ?  What  were  the  things  done 
that  ought  not  to  have  been  done?  What  were  the  things  left  undone  that  might 
have  been  done  ?  I  will  show  your  Lordship  in  a  moment  that  there  wras  one  man 
who  thought  and  seems  ever  to  have  thought  that  a  great  deal  might  have  been  done, 
and  who  tries  to  do  something,  but  could  not  have  his  way,  and  that  man  was  Mr. 
Michael  Davitt.  But,  my  Lord,  speaking  of  others  and  of  more  conspicuous  men,  we 
have  read  the  speeches  they  made ;  we  have  read  the  words  they  used ;  and  the 
absence,  too,  of  the  words  they  ought  to  have  used  must  be  noted ;  and  I  say  that 
before  you,  standing  for  judgment,  are  those  men  who,  with  vast,  almost  unlimited 
power  in  Ireland,  could,  to  use  the  figure  that  has  been  used,  have  stayed  this  plague, 
but  would  not ;  and  that  these  are  the  men  who  produced  this  concentrated  crime,  or 
who,  at  least,  were  answerable  for  this  concentrated  crime,  of  the  last  days  of  1880. 
The  crime  did  not  exist.  The  causes  for  it  were  absent,  save  the  causes  of  appeal  and 
incitement  of  the  passions  and  the  interests  of  men. 

My  Lord,  I  cannot  quite  let  the  matter  stand  where  it  is.  I  wish  to  deal  with 
express  speeches  of  one  particular  person,  because  they  seem  to  constitute  a  particular 
class  of  appeal  to  men.  I  am  speaking  now,  my  Lord,  of  Mr.  Dillon,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  to  suggest  that  amongst  those  answerable  for  the  existence  of  this  crime, 
words  uttered  by  him  rendered  him  one  of  those  on  whom  much  responsibility 
rests.  Throughout  this  Inquiry  you  will  recollect  that  there  has  been  a  class  of  men 
who  have  often  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  young  men  of  the  country  of 
the  farming  class.  Mr.  Edward  Harrington,  in  his  evidence  at  page  5098,  seems  to 
entertain  the  view  I  am  suggesting  to  you.  When  speaking  of  those  who  were  likely 
to  have  committed  crime  he  says  first : — 

I  believe  it  must  bo  some  militiamen  or  ex-militiamen  who  organised  them- 
“  selves,  because  they  had  some  organisation  or  quasi-organisation  among  them  ; 
“  it  may  be  Kerry  militiamen  or  other  militiamen  who  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
“  the  organisation,  but  no  doubt  the  young  men  of  the  place  must  have  gone  into 
“  it — farmers’  sons  and  farmers’  servants.” 

And,  my  Lords,  here  and  there  throughout  this  case  we  find  reference  made  to  the 
young  men  of  the  districts,  to  the  manhood,  the  young  manhood  ;  and  it  no  doubt  was 
that  those  young  men,  for  the  most  part  probably  sons  of  tenant  farmers,  were  the 
men,  as  from  other  evidence  I  shall  submit  to  you  is  established,  who  in  sympathy  with 
the  Land  League  or,  themselves  Land  Leaguers,  acted  as  the  police  to  carry  out  the 
decree  of  the  Land  League,  and  were  the  bodies  known  by  the  name  Moonlighters  who 
committed  this  sad  amount  of  crime  at  the  end  of  1880  and  subsequent  years.  We 
know  now  the  effect  that  any  words  uttered  by  men  of  eloquence  and  position,  looked 
up  to  and  regarded  as  men  of  light  and  leading,  would  have  upon  the  minds  of  these 
voung  men.  °And  one  would  have  thought  that  as  this  amount  of  crime  was  increasing 
and  its  existence  was  brought  home  to  the  knowledge  of  these  leaders  who  had  such 
power,  that  they  would  have  chosen  their  words  and  resolved  them  into  words  of 
moderation  and  words  that  should  produce  forbearance  from  crime  on  the  part  of  those 
who  listened  to  them. 

Well,  my  Lords,  amongst  the  conspicuous  men  I  say  who  were  taking  a  leading  part 
in  political  affairs  was  Mr.  John  Dillon.  I  may  be  wrong  in  drawing  the  inference 
I  do  from  his  speeches,  but  let  those  speeches  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  not  in  one 
speech  that  we  find  the  words  referred  to  ;  not  words  hostilely  spoken  but  systematic, 
apparently.  There  was  an  appeal  to  the  young  men,  and  every  one  knew  what  that 
meant.  There  was  an  appeal  to  the  young  men  to  act,  not  with  words  of  constitutional 
restraint  applied  to  the  action,  but  the  words  urging  young  men  to  act  in  a  way  that 
they  well  knew  how  to  understand. 
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My  Lord,  I  refer  first  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  John  Dillon  made  at  Kildare  on  the 
15th  August  1880,  at  page  194.  It  was  the  speech  I  mentioned  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Justice  Smith,  as  containing  the  reference  to  the  good  harvest.  I  will  read  what  he 
says  with  reference  to  the  good  harvest,  if  you  will  allow  me.  He  says : 

“  First  of  all,  the  immediate  object  is  to  put  a  stop  to  rackrents,  every  man 
“  in  Kildare  shall  pay  it  no  more.  Secondly,  we  must  insist  that  no  man  nor 
“  woman  shall  be  put  out  of  his  or  her  farm.  No  evictions  shall  be  in  Kildare. 
C£  Third,  no  arrears  of  rent  shall  be  levied  in  Kildare.  The  country  is  emerging 
“  out  of  a  grave  crisis,  and  there  is  no  use  in  a  good  season,  if  you  will  not  be  in 
“  a  good  position  to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  you  pay  rent  and  arrears  of  rent 
“  this  year  then  the  good  harvest  will  go  to  the  landlords.” 

This  is  August.  The  crime  I  am  dealing  with  is  in  October,  November,  and 
December. 

Then  this  is  what  he  adds  : 

“  If  you  want  to  put  down  landlordism,  and  put  an  end  to  the  insolence  of 
“  the  bailiff  and  landlord,  you  will  do  so  by  organisation,  and  you  will  show  him 
“  when  he  strikes  one  you  will  be  ready  to  inflict  a  deeper  punishment 
“  on  him.” 


Then  there  were  loud  cheers,  and  a  contingent  arrived. 

“  My  friends,  that  looks  like  a  good  beginning.  What  I  was  going  to  say 
“  to  you  is  this :  If  the  people  desire  to  put  down  landlordism,  the  only  road  to 
“  this  is  to  have  an  organisation  in  the  country  that  every  farmer  shall  belong  to 
“  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  that  exists  throughout  the  country,  that  all  the 
“  young  men  shall  be  prepared  to  march  to  the  meetings  and  in  proper  order  too. 
“  And  when  we  have  that  organisation 

(That  is  the  young  men) 

“  perfected,  let  the  word  go  out  that  no  farm  from  which  any  man  has  been 
“  evicted  shall  be  touched  or  used  until  the  rightful  owner  shall  be  put  back  again. 

Then  still  further  : — 


“We  ask  of  you  in  every  townland  two  men  who  are  not  afraid  of  any  man. 
“  Give  each  of  these  a  book  with  the  names  of  every  man  in  that  townland.  They 
“  will  go  round  to  all  these  men  and  ask  everyone  of  them  to  join  the  Land 
“  League;  and  in  this  way  every  man  who  refuses  is  known  to  turn  his  back 
“  upon  the  people.  I  believe  that  every  nine  out  of  ten  will  join.  When  any 
“  man  gets  into  difficulties  the  Land  League  helps  him,  and  if  he  is  turned  out  the 
“  League  will  assist  him.  These  organisers  shall  report  to  the  branch  of  the 
“  Land  League  how  many  men  they  can  march  to  the  meeting,  and  they  shall  be 
“  able  to  march  to  these  meetings  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  There  will  be  more 
“  effect  in  200  young  men  marching  to  a  meeting  under  the  command  of  their 
“  leaders  than  20  speeches.  Let  us,  then,  gather  together  the  leagues  of  the 
“  country  and  march  them  to  the  meetings,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  stay  the  land- 
“  lords  before  they  put  you  out.  This  is  the  work  we  lay  out  for  the  League  this 
“  autumn,  because  it  is  m  its  infancy.” 


My  Lord,  this  was  in  August,  and  the  young  men  did  gather  together,  and  we  have 
the  crime  of  October,  November,  and  December. 

[Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  Not  in  Kildare. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  appreciate  Mr.  Davitt’ s  words,  but  he  does  not  think  it  likely  that 
Mr.  Dillon’s  language  fell  flat  in  Kildare,  and  was  not  repeated  and  echoed  elsewhere 
Then,  in  the  same  speech,  I  read  these  words  ; —  , 

“We  can  paralyse  the  hands  of  the  Government,  we  can  prevent  them 
passing  coercive  laws  that  would  throw  you  into  prison  for  organising 
yourselves.  We  can  tell  you,  the  people,  to  drill  yourselves  and  organise  your¬ 
selves,  and  we  can  take  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  police  to  arrest  every  man 
found  out  after  eight  o’clock  at  night.  We  in  Parliament  can  see  that 


Irishmen 

like.” 


have  a  right  to  be  out  after  eight  o’clock  or  all 


night 


if  they 
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There  was  no  law  at  that  time  in  1880  preventing  people  being  out ;  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act  had  expired. 

“We  will  see  that  they  have  a  right  to  march  to  meetings  and  obey  the 
“  commands  of  their  leaders,  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  We  shall  see  that  every 
“  man  in  Ireland  shall  have  a  rifle  if  he  likes.  All  I  will  say  is  that  if  the 
“  manhood  of  Ireland  is  not  enough  when  you  have  your  rights  to  win  your 
“  freedom  and  put  down  landlordism,  then  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  call  myself  an 
“  Irishman.” 

This  is  what  we  are  told  is  constitutional  language,  and  a  constitutional  appeal  to 
the  Irish  people. 

I  pass  on.  That  is  in  August.  In  November  there  was  a  second  speech  of 
Mr.  Dillon’s  at  Killaloe,  in  county  Clare.  This  speech  is  not  quite  so  strong  a  speech. 

“  The  task  that  is  before  you  is  this :  pledge,  every  man  who  is  here,  and 
“  every  man  in  the  two  counties,  not  to  pay  one  farthing  over  Griffith’s  valuation  ; 

“  and  if  any  man - let  every  parish  in  the  two  counties  have  its  Land  League ; 

“  let  every"  man  be  enrolled  in  that  Land  League,  and  do  not  wait  for  them  to 
“  come  in,  but  send  young  men  round  to  ask  every  farmer — having  a  list  of  every 
“  farmer — to  ask  him  will  he  come  in  or  will  he  not.” 

Does  your  Lordship  not  see  what  this  means — the  young  men  going  round  to  ask 
him  if  he  will  come  in  ? 

“  And  then  you  will  know  who  are  the  friends  of  the  people  and  who  are 
“  their  enemies,  and  then  let  each  parish  resolve  for  itself  what  they  will  pay.” 

My  Lord,  there  is  more,  but  I  will  pass  on  to  another  speech  at  Thurles,  in 
Tipperary.  I  am  passing  away  from  Kildare  to  other  counties.  I  shall  be  glad,  if 
you  wish  it,  to  read  more,  but  I  read  that  which  appears  to  me  important, 

“  But,  now,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  this,  you  must  not — when  you  go  home 
“  from  this  meeting  to-day  you  must  make  up  your  minds  that  you  have  simply 
“  begun  the  battle  here  to-day,  and  you  must  not  rest  content  till  every  townland 
“  round  about  Thurles  is  organised  and  disciplined  under  its  own  captain  and  its 
“  own  leader,  so  organised  that  when  the  orders  go  out  from  Dublin,  from  the 
“  executive  of  the  League,  to  strike  at  the  pockets  of  the  landlords,  that  those 
“  orders  will  be  obeyed  universally  and  immediately  throughout  the  country ;  so 
“  organised  that  it  will  be  in  our  power  at  notice  of  a  week,  or  three  or  four  days, 
“  to  assemble  at  any  place,  where  we  think  fit,  a  body  of  5,000  or  10,000  men, 
“  marching  in  order  under  their  leaders  in  that  disciplined  body,  which  has  more 
“  effect  as°a  demonstration  of  force  than  the  shouting  of  30,000  men.  Now  let 
“  me  say  in  conclusion  that  we  must  all  remember  and  take  to  heart  that  this  is 
“  not  a  struggle  to  be  won  without  stern  exertion  on  the  part  of  each  and  every 
“  individual  man.  As  soon  as  we  have  got  the  country  properly  organised,  we 
“  intend  to  give  up  the  meetings,  and  that  will  be  a  very  pleasant  day  for  me 
“  when  I  have  done  with  speaking. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  notice  to  this  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  years  after 
the  organisation  was  complete,  when  meetings  were  few,  the  key  to  it  being  found  in 
these  words  : — 

“  As  soon  as  we  have  got  the  country  properly  organised,  we  intend  to  give 
“  up  the  meetings,  and  that  will  be  a  very  pleasant  day  for  me  wThen  I  have 
“  done  with  speaking.  As  soon  as  the  country  is  strictly  disciplined  and  ordered, 
“  we  will  require  no  more  public  meetings  and  no  more  speeches,  because 
“  everyone  will  know  what  he  has  got  to  do,  and  whom  he  has  got  to  obe}  . 
“  But  the  people  must  work  hard  at  this  organisation,  they  must  put  pressure  on 
“  certain  individuals  who  are  selfish  enough,  although  they  are  living  out  of  the 
“  people,  to  turn  their  back  on  the  people’s  cause  in  the  hour  of  trial,  lhere  is 
“  hardly  a  man  in  this  crowd  who  has  not  got  friends  and  relatives  in  America 
“  and  Australia,  and  let  him  not  let  a  week  go  by  without  writing  to  his  friends 
“  in  America  and  Australia  begging  them  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  people 
«  here,  to  form  Land  Leagues  all  through  America  and  Australia,  and  press  on 
the  work,  and  send  us  home  the  sinews  of  war  to  carry  on  the  battle/' 
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(The  President.)  I  did  not  catch,  the  date  of  that. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  November  14th.  The  fourth  speech  is  in  1881,  at  Lochrea, 
on  March  17th.  There  are  a  few  words  in  this  speech  bearing  on  another  point,  which 
I  will  quote  now  ;  that  is,  the  ability  of  men  to  pay  rent.  At  page  489  Mr.  Dillon 
says : — 

“  Now  I  will  quote  you  an  example  to  show  you  what  is  done  in  this  way  in 
“  my  county.  Yesterday,  in  the  town  of  Tipperary,  a  farmer,  who  was  a  rich 
“  farmer,  a  man  who  could  have  well  paid  his  rent,  but  he  would  not  go  back  on 
“  his  neighbour,  and  do  what  his  neighbour  could  not  do.  39  fat  bullocks  were 
“  driven  off  his  farm— and  mind,  he  was  a  Protestant  amongst  Catholics — they 
“  were  driven  into  the  pound  in  the  town  of  Tipperary.  A  great  crowd  of  far- 
“  mers  entered.  Not  a  soul,  no  auctioneer,  could  be  got  to  sell  the  cattle.  That 
“  shows  how  sound  the  organisation  is  ip.  Tipperary,  and  how  every  man  in 
“  Tipperary  is  with  the  League.  They  were  obliged  to  march  out  150  men  of  the 
“  48th  Regiment,  and  200  police,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  excitement  the  bullocks 
“  were  bought  by  a  brother  of  the  farmer  for  4 1.  2s.  (id.  each,  the  landlord  not 
“  getting  his  rent.  The  bailiff  of  the  landlord  was  obliged  to  act  as  auctioneer. 

Then  Mr.  Dillon  seems  to  mention  with  great  satisfaction  that  they  are  going  to 
proceed  against  the  bailiff  for  acting  as  an  auctioneer  without  an  auctioneer’s  license. 
Then  in  his  speech  occurs  what  I  wish  to  mention  at  page  490  : — 

“  Therefore  I  would  say  to  you  that  even  at  the  cost  of  some  temporary 
“  sacrifice,  and  i  appeal  to  the  young  men  of  Galway  especially  to  show  a  bold 
“  front  to  those  tyrants — teach  them  that  the  Irish  race  is  rising  all  over  the  earth 
“  to-day ;  teach  them  that  there  is  a  power  still  in  the  Irish  race  to  destroy 
“  Irish  landlordism  and  win  back  the  fair  fields  of  Ireland  for  the  people  from 
“  whom  they  have  been  too  long  kept.” 

The  last  of  this  series  at  this  particular  time  is  in  Donegal,  on  the  18th  of  April,  at 
page  475.  There  the  words  are  : — 

“You  have  brains  in  your  heads ;  another  game  before  you  is  simply  one 
“  of  passive,  obstinate  resistance,  and  if  the  Government  breaks  up  the 
“  organisation  in  Dublin  and  arrests  the  leaders  then  what  you  have  got  to  do 
“  is  hold  meetings  after  mass  every  Sunday,  and  pledge  yourselves  to  carry  on 
“  the  struggle  honestly  and  honourably.  As  I  said  before,  let  leaders  be  got 
“  up  amongst  }lie  young  men  of  every  townland  and  keep  an  eye  on  every  man 
“  who  betrays  the  cause,  and  teach  him  by  a  principle  which  you  understand 
“  much  better  than  I  do,  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  him  to  stand 
“  by  his  neighbours.  If  you  act  on  that  advice  — 

That  is  the  young  men  of  the  townland  keeping  an  eye  on  men  they  disagreed 

■with — 

“  it  docs  not  matter  whether  the  Government  breaks  up  the  central  organi- 
“  sation  or  not.  Every  town  and  parish  in  Donegal  should  be  an  organisation 
“  in  itself.” 

Now  one  understands  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Dillon  uttering  these  speeches  wished  to 
focus  the  action  that  he  was  calling  into  play.  In  this  very  same  speech  you  will  find 
Mr.  Dillon  urges  that  the  branches  of  the  Land  League  should  be  as  small  as  possible 
in  order  that  they  may  better  observe  the  land-grabber.  He  says  at  page  474  in  the 
same  speech  I  have  just  read  : — . 

“  We  advise  wherever  a  branch  is  started,  each  parish,  or  if  the  parish  be 
“  big,  each  half  parish,  should  have  its  own  branch,  because  I  find  the  smaller  the 
“  branch  and  district  the  better  it  works  ;  the  nearer  you  bring  home  to  the  poor 
“  man’s  door  the  machinery  and  organisation  the  better  will  they  work,  anti  the 
“  better  chance  there  is  to  find  out  the  land-grabber  or  traitor.” 

We  shall  see  how  the  word  “  traitor  ”  is  understood  by  these  persons  whom  Mr. 
Dillon  is  addressing,  and  so,  although  I  am  anticipating,  passing  on  m  time  to  historv 
which  is  not  contemporaneous,  Mr.  Dillon  is  able  to  look  back  upon  his  own  teaching 
and  to  see  the  effect  of  it.  In  a  speech  which  was  delivered  some  time  afterwards,  in 
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June  1887,  again  at  Kildare,  Mr.  Dillon,  speaking  of  what  he  has  been  able  to  do  by 
the  appeals  to  these  young  men  to  go  round  to  farmers  and  to  mark  them  out  in  their 
small  districts,  is  able  to  boast,  and  did  boast,  when  speaking  in  Kildare  in  1887,  and 
speaking  of  these  movements,  that — 

“  There  never  was  the  slightest  success  (that  is,  for  the  Land  League  move- 
“  ment)  until  we  hit  upon  the  dodge  of  making  it  too  hot  for  the  man  who  took 
“  his  neighbour’s  land.” 

That  is  at  page  2270. 

My  Lord,  1  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  abstaining  from  passing  my  own  judgment 
upon  such  speeches  as  these.  They  speak  for  themselves.  I  would  not  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  there  is  any  person  now  who  would  justify  these  speeches ;  and  we  must 
read  them  with  the  application  to  them  of  one’s  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  effect  they 
would  be  likely  to  produce.  Then  as  we  turn  over  the  page  we  find,  immediately 
following  these  speeches,  that  unexplained  record  of  crime,  that  springing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  from  comparative  peace  in  some  counties  to  this  enormous  mass  and  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  crime.  We  see  the  natural  consequence  resulting  from  these  words.  And  I 
say,  my  Lords,  it  becomes  comparatively  immaterial  whether  I  utter  words  of  con¬ 
demnation  or  not.  The  condemnation  must  come  upon  such  proof  as  is  now  before 
you — proof  not  of  mere  speculation,  but  proof  out  of  the  words  of  the  men  who  now 
stand  for  your  judgment ;  and  I  say  that  that  condemnation  is  the  results  of  facts  that 
cannot  be  controverted,  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  those  facts  can  only  point 
to  one  conclusion,  the  conclusion  which  I  am  sure  must  be  in  your  Lordships’  minds. 

My  Lords,  I  come  now  to  another  quite  distinct  branch  of  this  case,  involving 
entirely  new  considerations  and  yet  affecting  this  very  period.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  to  your  Lordship  that  there  we  reasons  and  causes  why  one  would  have  supposed 
there  would  have  been  a  mitigation  of  this  agitation,  and  certainly  there  would  have 
been  a  lessening  of  the  intense  feeling  displayed  by  these  politicians  who  had  got  hold  of 
the  Land  League.  But  new  engines  had  now  to  be  brought  into  operation,  and  again  I 
find  that  he  who  leads,  either  in  main,  design,  or  in  minor  operation  is  the  same  man, 
that  is,  Mr.  Davitt.  It  may  annoy  other  people  if  I  say  others  stand  dwarfed  by  Mr. 
Davitt  s  side ;  but  it  is  impossible,  as  we  have  noticed  these  leaders,  but  to  observe 
that  so  long  as  Mr.  Davitt  was  at  liberty,  so  long  as  he  was  enabled  to  play  any  part 
in  connexion  with  the  Land  League,  his  was  ever  the  mind  designing,  and  his  was  ever 
the  hand  first  to  act.  We  come  now  to  this  new  engine,  this  cowardly  weapon,  that 
was  employed,  this  action  of  boycotting.  My  Lord,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  boycotting  comes  from  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  first  instance.  I  will  not  say 
he  devised  it,  because  there  may  have  been  different  operations  similar  to  boycotting, 
as  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Bussell  suggested,  in  a  very  old  time  indeed.  There  may  have 
been  in  later  time  one  man  shunning  another,  so  as  to  show  his  disapprobation  of  his 
conduct.  I  am  not  for  one  moment  going  to  argue  that  a  good  man  and  a  bad  man 
should  be  treated  alike.  We  have  the  right  to  express  approval  of  good  acts  and  dis¬ 
approval  of  bad  ones.  That  is  a  general  proposition.  But  it  is  the  application  of  our 
approval  and  disapproval  we  have  to  deal  with  and  the  extent  to  which  our  views  in 
such  directions  should  be  carried  and  the  means  used  to  carry  out  our  views  that  we 
have  now  to  deal  with. 

My  Lords,  it  was  in  Boston  in  July  1880,  that  Mr.  Davitt  gave  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  boycotting.  The  speech  is  given  in  evidence  at  page  5684.  It  is  in 
Mr.  Davitt’s  evidence. 

{The  President.)  My  own  impression  is  that  you  will  find  the  scheme,  though  the  word 

boycotting”  of  course  is  not  used,  in  an  earlier  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon’s. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  It  is  perfectly  true  there  is  something  said  on  the 
22nd  January  1880.  I  regard  that  speech  as  of  minor  importance,  because  it  is  in 
much  more  general  terms. 

{The  President.)  I  think  even  earlier  than  that.  I  have  not  the  reference  here,  but  I 
will  give  it  you  another  time. 

(Sir  PL.  James.)  I  have  nothing  myself  earlier  than  January  1880,  and  that  is  of  so 
much  more  general  a  character  that  I  do  not  attribute  to  it  quite  so  much  importance 
as  I  do  to  Mr.  Davitt’s.  He  was  there  saying  he  should  be  treated  as  a  traitor,  which 
may  mean  a  great  many  things.  But  Mr.  Davitt  goes  into  detail  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  Davitt  is  very  explicit  in  his  speech  (p.  6455).  He  refers  to  his  own  views,  but  I 
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think  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  speech  I  am  now  referring  to  may  possibly  have  placed  before 
Mr.  Parnell  suggestions  upon  which  Mr.  Parnell  acted.  At  page  5684  Mr.  Davitt 
says  : — 

“  After  1848,  when  the  peasant  class  were  almost  crushed  by  the  exactions  of 
“  the  landlords  and  the  ravages  of  the  famine,  they  could  be  easily  thrown  out, 

“  because  other  farmers  would  take  the  holdings  ;  but  to-day,  from  east  to  west, 

“  from  north  to  south,  not  a  man  could  be  found  who  would  dare  to  take  the 
“  farm  of  an  evicted  tenant.  If  one  should  be  found  so  recklessly  indifferent,  it 
“  would  be  simply  impossible  for  him  to  live  in  that  locality.  The  people  would 
“  not  buy  from  him ;  they  would  not  sell  to  him  ;  in  chapel  on  Sunday  he  would 
“  have  to  sit  apart  by  himself ;  and  this  spirit  has  got  such  a  firm  hold  of  the 
“  people  that  I  venture  to  say  that  to-day  there  is  not  a  man  in  Ireland  who  would 
“  follow  the  example  of  those  of  1848.  The  vacant  farms  will  remain  vacant,  and 
“  be  a  standing  warning  to  the  landlords  that  eviction  will  not  pay.  But  it  may 
“  be  asked,  What  will  become  of  those  who  will  be  turned  out  on  the  roadside? 
“  Those,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  our  banished  brethren  on  this  side  of  the 
“  water,  will  be  cared  for.  Thanks  to  your  helping  hands,  the  Land  League  can 
“  now  protect  the  evicted  families  in  Ireland.” 

We  have  now  come  to  the  speech  to  which  I  attribute  the  sending  forth,  upon 
the  highest  authority,  of  course,  of  boycotting  in  its  very  worst  form,  to  its  worst 
extent,  to  be  used  by  those  who  were  the  rank  and  file  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  movement. 
I  do  not  enter  now  at  this  moment  into  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Parnell 
for  what  other  men  did,  but  the  general  observation  does  arise  here,  that  whilst  boycot¬ 
ting  may  be  merely  an  act  of  a  social  character,  that  whilst  it  may  express  simply  the 
approval  on  the  one  hand  of  a  good  man’s  actions  and  the  disapproval  of  another’s, 
it  was  a  weapon  which  had  also  physical  attributes  attaching  to  it.  It  was  a  weapon 
which,  if  used  in  excess,  might  be  most  dangerous  in  effecting  great  evil.  It  had  to 
be  used  with  moderation  to  be  justifiable  in  any  extent.  And  yet  Mr.  Parnell  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  this  movement,  without  giving  any  authority  to  organisers  or  to  the 
local  leaders  to  check  and  control  it,  used  words,  as  Mr.  Dillon  had  used  them,  to  the 
young  men  of  the  districts;  he  used  words,  falling  upon  ready  ears,  that  caused  men, 
acting  upon  their  individual  judgment,  each  and  every  one  of  them,  to  bear  himself 
towards  his  neighbour  in  manner  and  by  method,  which,  as  we  shall  see  when  the  tale 
of  this  boycotting  has  to  be  told,  rendered,  in  some  districts,  this  fair  country  of 
Ireland,  as  Mr.  Parnell  is  proud  to  say,  as  if  it  were  a  country  of  the  dead,  where  no 
man  was  allowed  his  own  vital  action,  where  no  man  was  allowed  his  free  thought  to 
guide  him,  but  where  men,  in  consequence  of  this  cloud  which  was  hanging  over 
them,  were  living  a  life  without  one  trace  of  respose,  and  be  his  conduct  what  it 
might,  it  had  no  such  return  in  happiness  as  is  to  be  found  in  human  life.  My  Lord, 
I  charge  this  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  as  being  the  sanction  given  to  boycotting.  It 
was  a  sanction  given  to  every  man,  in  performance  of  what  was  told  to  him  Avas  his 
Arery  duty,  to  treat  his  neighbour  in  such  a  manner  that  avowedly  that  neighbour’s 
life  should  be  insupportable. 

Will  your  Lordship  alloAv  me  before  we  break  off  to  refer  to  one  matter  which  I 
think  Mr.  Biggar,  Avho,  I  see,  is  present,  would  wish  me  to  refer  to.  On  Friday  Mr. 
Biggar  communicated  to  me  that  in  the  course  of  his  cross-examination,  his  accounts 
being  asked  for,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  and  was  not  in  his  mind  that  there  was 
another  banker’s  account  kept  at  a  branch  bank  in  Ireland.  That  is  information 
conveyed  to  me  personally.  It  places  me  in  a  position  not  to  be  able  to  deal  with  that 
fact  when  discussing  the  matter  before  the  Court.  Therefore  I  asked  Mr.  Biggar 
either  to  communicate  the  matter  to  you  or  allow  mo  to  communicate  it.  Mr.  Biggar 
Avould  wish  to  say  now  that  there  Avas  another  account  in  existence  which  Avas  not 
within  his  memory  when  he  gave  his  evidence.  Either  to-morroAv  or  at  some  other 
time  you  will,  perhaps,  express  your  view  of  Avhat  course  should  be  taken  in  regard  to 
that  account. 

( The  President.)  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything,  Mr.  Biggar? 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  I  am  afraid  Sir  Henry  James  has  put  rather  the  converse  of  what  my 
memory  is.  My  idea  is  there  was  only  one  bank  account  in  Dublin  as  far  as  I  can 
remember  until  1885,  and  then  there  Avas  a  second  account  opened  at  the  National 
Bank.  That  is  the  state  of  the  case. 
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(Sir  JL  James.)  But  that  second  account  was  not  in  Mr  Bio-o-ar’s  memm-v  ni  ^ 
gave  evidence.  -oiggar  s  memory  when  be 

(The  President.)  Have  you  any  other  account  now  to  produce  ? 

(Mr.  Big  gar.)  None  whatever.  * 

Jam&s.)  But  there  has  been  an  account  which  vour  T  + 

That  »  what  Mr.  Biggar  communicated  to  me.  that  t  there  k  m,  account  If 
we  have  no  trace.  ’  ere  1S  an  account  ot  which 

(The  President.)  I  ask  him  whether  be  nmr  T 

statement  of  that  kind  in  any  way  whatever,  except  that  it win  be noticed* thafth Jrt  is 
an  account  in  existence  which  has  not  been  produced.  no..cea  tiiat  there  is 

(Sir  B.  James.)  The  question  is,  whether  your  Lordshin  tbink<?  if  r>i'n-R+  i  ^  i 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  account  or  not.  P  A>e  s]l0ulcl 

to  itw  wSi  t  tHhtrr:  Tr“n;c~as0infadrme  very  s,roiigiy 

SdabTuU88e5ThS  01)17  °“  “T*  H,ben  fian  Banf  ae^  7ml 

any  considerable  time"  "'aS  “  aCC°lmt  0pe”ed  “  Dublin’  whi<*  dld  not  last  for 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  we  want. 

ch£g rr^s  s* 

noWishThetp1 'inythingTcJ0  *  °“did  With  Sir  “d  d° 

(The  President.)  But  I  cannot  help  observing  that  you  do  not  account  for  not  oro 

S  a?countT°U  “7  ^  ""  anX1°US  n0t  t0  ke6p  anythin^  back*  Do  7°*  keep  back 

(Mr  Biggar.)  I  do  not  keep  back  the  account. 

(The  President.)  Then  where  is  it  ? 

(Mr.  %»r.)  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  seen  it.  The  Court  ordered  tbe  National 

Ww  anid  wt  Hlke™iaa  Bank  to  produce  their  books.  I  suppose  they  did  I  do  not 

know  what  they  did.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  J  Q 

(The  President.)  You  have  had  every  opportunity  of  knowing. 

[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30.] 
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{Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  give  you  a  reference  or  two 


to  matters  which  I  mentioned  yesterday,  which  I  think  may  support  the  view  which  I 
then  endeavoured  to  present  to  you  on  different  subjects  with  respect  to  the  locality  of 
the  distress,  which  I  suggest  was  principally  confined  to  the  West  Coast  islands  and 
the  fringe  of  the  West  Coast  mainland.  I  would  wish  to  refer  you,  in  addition  to  the 
extracts  from  the  evidence,  to  that  statement  which  was  made  by  Mr.  William  O’Brien. 
At  page  4640  Mr.  O’Brien  describes  his  visit  to  the  distressed  districts,  and  the 
circumstances  which  caused  him  to  send  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Land  League  action,  and 


he  is  asked  at  question  70,688  : — 

“  Did  you  again  in  the  winter  of  1879  and  1880  visit  the  districts  of  Galway 
“  and  Mayo? — (A.)  I  did.  ( Q .)  Did  you  find  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
“  were  living  on  relief  funds  ? — (A.)  Oh,  yes  ;  almost  the  whole  population  ;  nearly 


“  all  the  coast  parishes — almost  the  whole  population,  I  think,  in  the  parish  of 
“  Rasmuck.  There  cannot  be  a  dozen  families  who  were  not  living  on  the  relief 


“  fund.  (Q.)  Had  the  potatoes  disappeared? — (A.)  In  those  districts  entirely. 
“  (Q.)  We  are  now  in  February  of  1880? — (A.)  Oh,  yes;  the  potatoes  of  1879 
“  in  those  districts  had  disappeared,  in  many  instances,  by  November  or  by 
“  January,  and  in  even  comparatively  good  districts  they  had  disappeared. 
“  (Q.)  You  mean  in  the  districts  of  Rasmuck,  Carraroe,  Carnagh,  Lettermullen, 
“  Orney,  Leenane,  and  Boffin  ? — (A.)  Yes  ;  those  places,  amongst  many  others. 
“  (Q.)  Did  you  find  a  scarcity  of  food  amongst  the  people? — (A.)  Oh,  certainly  ; 
“  wherever  the  relief  had  not  reached  them,  they  were  in  an  absolute  state  of 
“  starvation.  The  people  were  already  broken  with  hunger.  They  were  starving. 
“  (Q.)  Were  they  eating  Indian  meal  ? — (A.)  Very  little  Indian  meal.  They  had 
“  one  meal  a  day  of  it;  that  was  the  most.” 

Then,  Mr.  O’Brien  limits  the  whole  of  his  evidence  by  this  answer  : — 


Of  course,  it  must  be  understood,  I  am  now  speaking  of  ftye  Coast 


**  parishes.” 

Which  is  exactly  the  view  I  desire  to  present  to  you. 

To  one  other  subject,  and  quite  a  distinct  one,  I  wish  to  add  an  authority  which 
was  in  my  mind  when  I  made  the  statement ;  but  I  did  not  give  the  reference  which 
I  ought  to  have  given  to  your  Lordships.  It  was  with  reference  to  the  incident  of 
the  June  raid  for  arms,  and  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  that  the  “  Blarney  ” 
represented  an  attack  of  secret  society  men  or  extreme  men.  Your  Lordships  will 
recollect  the  view  I  sought  to  present  to  you — those  men  were  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Brennan  represented  by  the  Central 
League,  and  the  hostages  were  taken  away  to  make  a  place  for  better  men,  those  avIio 
were  truer  men,  to  support  Mr.  Parnell.  The  authority  which  was  in  my  mind  is  to 
be  found  at  page  3371.  It  is  a  letter  which  was  printed  in  the  “Irish  World”  from 
Transatlantic : — 

“  That  great  Cork  procession  of  Sunday  last  was  headed  by  a  thousand  men 
“  who  are  the  advanced  guard  of  Ireland.  There  has  been  a  coolness  between 
“  those  national  guards  and  the  Land  Leaguers,  but  the  grand  event  of  Sunday 
“  has  removed  all  that.” 
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Then  this  occurs  : — ■ 

“  The  dissolution  of  the  Cork  Land  League,  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
“  body,  from  which  all  the  obnoxious  elements  will  be  expunged,  shows  that  even 
“  the  advanced  Nationalists  who  mobbed  Mr.  Parnell  at  Enmscorthy  in  the  early 
“  part  of  this  year  are  now  falling  in  with  the  agitation.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
“  obnoxious  members  of  the  Cork  League  were  those  men  who  proposed  and 
“  carried  a  resolution  condemning  the  raid  for  arms  on  tie  Norwegian  barque 
“  ‘  Juno  ’  at  Passage  in  August  last.  These  men  were  forcibly  removed  from  the 
“  carriages  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  procession  at  Cork  on  Sunday  by  a  number  of 
“  Penians  armed  with  revolvers.  In  ejecting  the  obnoxiousLand  Leaguers,  the 
“  men  with  the  revolvers  declared  that  they  had  better  men  to  sit  beside  Parnell ; 
“  and  who  these  better  men  are  will  be  seen  next  Saturday,  when  Mr.  Parnell 
“  goes  down  to  Cork  to  join  the  new  Land  League.  All  joy  and  all  honour  to 
“  those  Irishmen  who  thus  put  forth  their  hands  to  each  other.  There  need  not 
“  be  any  secret  in  the  objects  of  the  Fenians  or  of  the  Land  Leaguers.  Both 
“  have  as  their  common  purpose  to  free  the  lands  of  Ireland  from  land-robbers 
“  and  fish- thieves.” 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  “the  obnoxious  element  will  be  expunged” 
referred  to  the  formation  of  a  new  body  to  represent  those  who  had  condemned  lhat 
act  of  raiding  for  arms,  and  that  the  persons  who  were  to  be  taken  as  hostages  referred 
to  here  were  Mr.  Cronin  and  Mr.  O’Brien,  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  Constitutional 
— as  I  term  it — of  the  Constitutional  resolution. 

I  also,  when  giving  to  you  those  statistics  of  the  three  months  crime  from  the 
different  counties,  October,  November,  and  December  of  1880,  omitted  to  do  that 
which  I  wished  to  do,  namely,  to  apply  those  statistics  to  the  county  of  Kerry,  showing 
the  enormous  proportion  of  crime  during  the  later  months,  not  only  to  the  eastern 
county,  but  proportionately,  as  far  as  I  am  entitled  to  do  so,  by  argument  of  course, 
my  Lords,  to  that  Castleisland  or  Tralee  district.  You  will  recollect  that  Castleisland 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  Tralee  district  until  1880  when,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  it 
was  altered.  But  we  have  not  been  able  to  place  before  your  Lordships  the  exact 
degree  of  different  crime  in  the  different  periods  of  the  year  1880.  And  therefore  I 
say  I  can  only  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  that  district  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  ask 
your  Lordships  to  rely  upon  that. 

My  Lords,  perhaps  also  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  Mr.  Davitt  called  my  attention,  and  your  Lordships’  attention,  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
wrongly  reading  one  of  the  resolutions,  or  one  of  his  statements,  in  America,  which  was 
as  to  adding  to  the  platform  another  plank,  namely,  the  industrial  view  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  that  I  had  wrongly  read  that  supposing  that  was  the  abolition  of  landlordism. 
.Referring  with  greater  care  to  the  notes,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  suggestion, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  quite  correct  in  that,  and  that  I  did  not  quite 
apprehend  the  observations  he  then  made.  And  I  would  ask  your  Lordships  that 
those  remarks  should  be  regarded  as  not  having  been  made  to  your  Lordships. 

Now,  yesterday  afternoon  I  just  commenced  to  deal  with  the  important  subject 
of  boycotting.  I  wa3  endeavouring  to  trace  the  source  of  this  system,  and  I  traced 
it  to  Mr.  Davitt,  giving  to  your  Lordships  a  date  represented  by  his  Boston  speech. 
I  had,  I  thought,  found  its  source  pretty  well,  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  mind,  but  the  date  I 
should  have  given  to  you  was  that  of  the  23rd  January  1880.  At  page  5699  the 
speech  that  Mr.  Davitt  made  upon  that  day  is  put  to  him.  These  were  his  words  : — 

“  Why  should  we  not  publish  all  our  manhood,  and  demand  from  the  Govern- 
“  ment  the  abolition  of  this  system.” 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  correctly  reported,  but  these  are  the  words  here  : — 

“  Now,  not  to  keep  you  any  longer,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Furguson  is  to  follow 
me — but  before  I  give  place  to  him  I  have  a  little  advice  to  give  you.  This 
farm  I  trust  will  not  be  tenanted  by  any  man  in  the  Queen’s  County.  If 
such  a  traitor  to  your  cause  enters  this  part  of  the  country,  why,  keep  your 
eyes  fixed  upon  him — point  him  out — and  if  a  pig  of  his  fall  into  the  bog  hole 
let  it  be  there.  I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  man  of  this  county  would  play  into 
“  the  hands  of  your  enemy.”  J 
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(Mr.  Davitt.)  Where  is  that. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  This  is  given  at  Knocknaroo,  I  think.  This  is  the  speech  that 
was  made  in  the  midnight  journey  as  to  funds  coming  from  America,  and  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford  being  at  the  back  of  the  movement  when  Mr.  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Davitt  were 
together.  It  is  the  Knocknaroo  speech.  Queen’s  County. 

°(The  President.)  I  said  I  would  mention  what  I  had  in  my  mind  relative  to  Mr.  Dillon 
in  a  return.  It  is  the  5th  October  1879.  You  will  find  a  speech  of  his  in  which  he 
outlines  the  system  of  boycotting. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  as  that  speech  has  been  on  your  Lordship’s  note,  of  course 
it  is  in  evidence,  and  therefore  I  will  refer  to  it.  Now,  at  any  rale,  be  it  Mr.  Dillon  or 
Mr.  Davitt,  I  think,  taking  this  speech  as  some  index  of  the  intention  of  those  who 
set  the  idea  afloat,  it  was  not  intended  to  represent  that  moral  suasion  which  my  friend 
claimed  to  represent,  to  show  approval  of  what  is  good,  and  disapproval  of  what  is 
evil.  My  friend’s  view,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  view  that  I  would  agree  in, 
is,  that  when  Mr.  Davitt  used  that  word  “traitor,”  the  word,  my  Lords,  we  shall  have 
to  deal  with,  when  we  come  to  other  actions — he  knew  what  it  meant,  and  he  knew  his 
audience  knew  what  he  meant — and  that  it  was  handing  over  the  very  safety  of  the 
man  who  had  to  be  so  regarded  to  those  who  had  known  in  the  past  how  to  deal  with 
traitors.  And  what  I  am  afraid  we  shall  see  as  to  the  past  to  those  who  did  know  how 
to  deal  with  him  according  to  their  view.  To  emphasise  that  view,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “  traitor  ”  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  mind,  I  would  refer  you  also  to  page  5696  where 
he  says  “  land-grabbing  is  treason  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  a  gross  outrage  on  the 
“  people,  and  a  legal  robbery,”  so  he  is  a  traitor,  committing  treason  to  the  cause  of 
Ireland,  and  although  as  we  shall  see  in  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Davitt’s  view  of  the 
treason  was,  that  it  was  unsafe  to  name  any  particular  person,  yet  at  the  same  time 
he  was  naming  the  act  of  land-grabbing,  and  marking  it  as  an  act  of  treason,  those  in 
the  locality  knew  full  well  from  their  local  knowledge — perhaps  better  than  Mr.  Davitt 
— who  had  committed  the  crime  of  treason  in  land-grabbing,  and  to  whom  the  fate  of 
the  “  traitor  ”  should  be  applied. 

I  think  before  reading  you  the  evidence  of  the  other  suggesters  of  this  system  we 
get  a  very  fair  account  of  this  boycotting,  certainly  after  these  speeches,  and  it  may 
be  too  to  some  extent  before.  Mr.  Sexton  at  page  5396  says  : — 

“  I  say  that  boycotting  first  arose  locally,  and  then  subject  to  certain 
“  definitions  and  limitations,  it  was  recommended  by  public  leaders. 

Probably  that  may  be  a  right  account ;  we  find  no  trace  of  it  before  agitation  com¬ 
menced.  After  agitation  commenced,  local  people,  persons  acting  locally,  may  have 
taken  individual  action,  and  when  the  force  of  it  had  been  appreciated,  the  public 
leaders  recommended  it.  How  far  Mr.  Sexton  is  justified  in  saying  that  it  was  given 
and  recommended  by  the  leaders  to  the  people,  with  certain  limitations  and  definitions, 
we  must,  of  course,  inquire.  I  do  not  find  the  limitations  very  clearly  marked  out, 
and  I  do  not  find  the  definitions  easy  of  comprehension.  At  least  we  shall  see  that 
there  are  very  many  different  definitions  and  very  very  few  limitations.  It  seems  to 
have  been,  according  to  such  speeches  as  Mr.  Parnell’s  at  Ennis,  and  Mr.  Dillon’s,  a 
general  suggestion  of  this  great  power  of  actual  intimidation,  and  by  that  I  mean 
intimidation  backed  by  acts  and  supported  by  acts,  and  there  were  no  limitations,  and 
certainly  no  definitions,  which  would  guide  the  rank  and  file  who  so  had  to  act. 

I  have,  with  the  great  assistance  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Askvvith’s  industry,  made 
extracts  of  most  of  the  speeches  that  were  made  in  advance  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  in 
advance  of  his  Ennis  speech.  They  are  very  many  and  important  in  this  sense,  th  t 
they  proceed  from  men — some  of  them — who  were  afterwards  the  organisers  selected 
by  Mr.  Parnell  on  Mr.  Egan’s  advice,  whose  services  were  paid  for  by  the  Land 
League,  and  who,  of  course,  in  their  action,  organising  the  different  branches  in  the 
country,  were  carrying  out  the  views  of  those  under  whose  authority  they  were  acting ; 
and  these  organisers  being  men  for  whom  the  Land  League  must  be  regarded  as 
answerable — I  should  say  to  a  very  full  extent ;  their  act. on,  their  observations,  their 
statements  to  the  public  become,  I  submit  to  you,  matters  of  considerable  importance. 

There  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Sheridan’s  on  the  6th  June  1880,  made  at  Mount  Irvine  in 
Sligo.  It  is  at  page  361.  He  says : — 

“  I  want  you  to  say  that  a  man  should  not  be  got  to  herd  it  or  fer.co  it,  and 
“  let  no  man  be  found  to  graze  it.  If  the  landlords  don’t  think  fit  to  come  and 
“  herd  it  themselves,  they  would  find  themselves  forced  to  herd  it.” 
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Then  there  is  a  speech  on  the  20th  June  at  Thrule,  in  Galway.  Referring  to  land- 
grabbers,  he  asked  them  : — 

“  To  treat  them  with  contempt,  pass  them  by ;  don’t  speak  to  them  in  the 
“  fair.” 

That  is  at  page  109.  Then,  by  way  of  observation  on  that  statement,  there  is  an 
exclamation  in  the  crowd  “  Let  them  have  what  Lord  Leitrim  got.”  Now,  upon  that 
statement  I  should  wish  to  make  one  observation.  Of  course  it  would  be,  I  think,  a 
most  unfair  view  to  present  to  you  if  I  suggested  that  the  speakers  who  were  speaking 
should  in  any  way  be  held  answerable  for  observations  proceeding  from  the  crowcf, 
showing  the  opinions  of  those  whom  the  speakers  were  addressing.  But  I  think  it  is  a 
fair  observation  to  make  that  if  it  should  be  found  by  you  from  the  reports  before  you 
of  those  speeches  that  constantly — I  will  not  say  without  exception,  but  the  exceptions 
are  rare  to  the  contrary  you  find  that  when  these  appeals  are  made  in  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  land-grabbers,  or  the  urging  of  boycotting,  those  who  have  those  views 
presented  to  them  are  constantly  replying  in  a  sense  that  shows  they  accept  the 
suggestion  as  being  a  suggestion  of  physical  force,  whilst  the  speaker  is  not  answerable 
for  the  opinion  so  entertained,  he  is  answerable  to  this  extent,  namely,  that  he  thereby 
learned  the  views  entertained  by  those  whom  he  addressed,  and  of  course  whilst  it 
might  be  safe  to  address  such  observations  as  these  we  are  quoting  to  thinking  men, 
to  men  who  would  be  from  their  conduct  known  to  be  certain  to  read  these  views  in  a 
sense  that  would  be  regarded  as  moderate,  and  not  recommending  physical  force,  yet 
if  the  speakers  found  that  their  audiences  were  composed  of  men  of  different 
characteristics  and  different  composition  than  that  to  which  I  have  referred,  why,  then 
it  became  their  duty,  after  being  well  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  men  they  were 
addressing,  and  the  way  in  which  those  men  would  be  likely  to  act,  to  see  that  their 
language  was  so  guarded  and  so  carefully  chosen  that  they  should  run  no  risk  of 
inciting  these  men  so  addressed  by  the  use  of  the  words  which  were  employed  by  the 
speaker,  to  commit  crime  which  probably  would  not  have  been  the  natural  result,  if 
those  words  had  been  applied  to  moderate  people. 

I  will  read,  if  necessary,  many  other  speeches.  On  the  25th  July  Sheridan  is  again 
speaking  at  Keash  in  Sligo.  It  is  at  page  373.  He  says : — 

I  have  here  to  repeat  the  advice  I  have  given  to  you  from  every  platform. 
Any  man  who  dares  to  take  possession  of  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been 
evicted,  let  the  finger  of  scorn  be  pointed  at  him,  you  look  upon  him  as  an 
“  enemy,  and  let  the  children  scout  him.” 

Then  there  is  another  speech  of  the  same  person  on  the  29  th  of  August,  at  pa°-e  231, 
in  which  he  says  : — 

“  Anywhere  a  landlord  evicts  a  man  from  his  home  let  no  man  dare  to  herd 
it.  If  any  wretch  should  be  low  enough  to  do  so,  whether  it  be  at  the  church  or 
chapel,  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  him  and  bring  him  into  contempt ;  cry 
shame  at  him  and  point  him  out  to  everyone  as  an  unclean  animal.” 

I  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  latest  speeches  make  by  Sheridan  before  his 
appointment  as  a  paid  organiser. 

There  are  other  speeches  too.  There  is  one  of  R.  D.  Walsh,  on  the  5th  September 

at  page  123  : — 

“If  there  be  such  a  man  found  in  Caherlistrane,  who  takes  a  house  or  land 
from  which  anybody  has  been  evicted,  do  not  speak  to  him,  let  your  children 
not  speak  to  him,  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  him,  do  not  touch  him,  harm  him 
not.  The  world  and  the  people  of  the  place  will  point  him  out  as  the  reptile 
‘  who  disgraced  his  name.” 

Mr.  Michael  Sullivan,  on  the  19th  September,  at  page  133,  at  Riversville,  says : _ 

«  i  •  ^°,  do  not  speak  to  him  at  all.  If  he  goes  into  chapel  keep  away  from 

him,  and  make  a  ring  round  him  that  everybody  may  see  him.  Do  not  buy  or 
sell  from  him,  and  after  a  little  time  he  will  be  very  glad  to  give  up  the  farm 
.  and  go  back  into  honest  life  again.” 
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There  is  another  speaker,  Peter  Broderick,  whose  speech  is  at  page  140.  He 
says  : — 

“  Well,  the  Land  League  has  no  power  to  do  anything  to  him,  but  you  can 
“  deal  with  him,  you  can  refuse  your  moral  support  to  him.  When  you  meet 
“  him  in  the  fair  do  not  know  him  ;  when  you  meet  him  in  the  market  place  do 
“  not  know  him,  form  that  ring  around  him  that  Mr.  O’Sullivan  suggested  to 

you.” 

Then  this  person  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  often,  Malachi  Sullivan,  at  page  142, 

go  ys  *-  — 

“  There  is  not  a  man  who  would  kneel  at  the  same  altar  with  such  a  man  ; 
“  there  is  not  a  man  who,  if  he  saw  him  walking  on  one  side  of  a  street,  would 
“  not  walk  on  the  other,  for  traitorism  and  fidelity  are  the  very  opposite,  and 
“  should  take  opposite  sides  of  the  street.  Will  you  not  thus  mark  him?.  Keep 
“  him  with  that  brand  upon  his  forehead  until  he  comes  here  and  makes  restitution, 
“  and  then  when  he  does  that,  then  hold  another  meeting,  a  jubilant  meeting,  to 
“  celebrate  the  triumph  of  your  cause.” 

Brennan  on  the  5th  of  September  at  Clanmacnoise  in  King’s  County  (at  page  219) 


“  Let  that  farm  remain  waste;  let  the  grass  rot  upon  it;  let  the  crops  rot 
“  upon  it ;  and  if  any  man  is  found  to  take  it,  or  even  work  upon  it,  there  are  a 
“  thousand  and  one  ways  in  which  you  can  punish  him  ;  that  you  can  punish  him 
“  without  transgressing  the  law.” 

Then  we  have  J.  W.  Walsh  on  the  5th  of  September  at  page  236  : — 


“  But  should  there  be  found  amongst  you,  a  wretch  mean  enough  to  take  that 
“  land  from  which  your  neighbour  has  been  evicted,  I  ask  you  not  to  speak  to 
“  him,  or  buy  from  him,  or  sell  to  him,  or  recognise  him  in  public  market,  or 
“  street,  or  buy  from  the  shopkeeper  where  he  deals.  Don  t  interfere  with  him, 
“  but  treat  him  as  an  enemy  of  his  country.  And  another  thing,  do  not  reap 
“  his  corn,  or  dig  his  potatoes.  Leave  his  corn  uncut,  his  potatoes  undug,  and 
“  himself  to  withei  under  a  people’s  curse.” 

We  come  now  to  that  celebrated  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  of  the  19th  September  1830. 
It  is  very  fully  before  your  Lordships  I  am  aware,  but  it  marks  a  new  procedure  in 
this  action  of  the  Land  League.  Mr.  Parnell,  I  presume,  had  had  conveyed  to  him. 
or  he  had  learnt,  the  views  that  had  been  expressed  throughout  the  country — local 
views,  as  Mr.  Sexton  may  rightly  term  them — by  those  who  were  his  active  supporters. 
So  Mr.  Parnell  proceeds  to  give  his  sanction  to  this  system.  It  is  a  speech  which 
carries  boycotting  to  a  very  far  extent.  Its  limitation,  of  which  Mr.  Sexton  spoke,  I 
do  not  find  there.  Its  definition,  perhaps,  is  more  explicit  than  anything  approaching 
limitation.  In  this  speech,  after  saying  that  the  Land  League  system  was  ripe  in 
Mayo,  Galway,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo  and  in  portions  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
Mr.  Parnell  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  way  in  which  the  views  of  the  Land  League  are 
to  be  carried  into  effect.  He  says  : — 


“  Now,  what  are  you  to  do  to  a  tenant  who  bids  for  a  farm  from  which  his 
“  neighbour  has  been  evicted'?  ” 

Your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  by  what  are  termed  the  byelaws  of  the  Land 
League,  the  taking  of  a  farm  from  which  a  neighbour  has  been  evicted,  is  not  to  bo 
a llowe  1.  When  that  question  was  put  by  Mr.  Parnell  there  were  loud  shouts  of  “  Kill 
him  ”  and  “  Shoot  him.”  Mr.  Parnell  very  properly  said  : — 

“  Now,  I  think  I  heard  somebody  say,  ‘  Shoot  him.’ 

He  dissents  from  that  view  to  an  extent.  He  says  : — 

“  But  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  a  very  much  better  way,  a  more  Christian 
“  and  a  more  charitable  way,  which  will  give  the  lost  sinner  an  opportunity  of 
“  repenting.  When  a  man  take3  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted  you 
“  must  show  him - ” 
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Much  has  been  said  as  to  that  word.  My  own  view  is  it  is  rightly  reported  as  “  show 
him.”  Whether  “  shun  ”  or  “  show,”  the  sense  is  much  the  same. 

“  You  must  show  him  on  the  roadside  when  you  meet  him,  you  must  show  him 
“  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  you  must  show  him  at  the  shop  counter,  you  must 
“  show  him  in  the  fair  and  in  the  market-place,  and  even  in  the  house  of  worship,  by 
“  leaving  him  severely  alone,  by  putting  him  into  a  moral  Coventry,  by  isolating 
“  -him  from  the  rest  of  his  kind,  as  if  he  was  a  leper  of  old  ;  you  must  show  him 
“  your  detestation  of  the  crime  he  has  committed,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  if 
“  the  population  of  a  county  in  Ireland  carry  out  this  doctrine  that  there  will  be 
“  no  man  so  full  of  avarice,  so  lost  of  shame  as  to  dare  the  public  opinion  of  all 
“  right-thinking  men  within  the  county,  and  to  transgress  your  unwritten  code  of 
“  laws.” 

Well,  my  Lord,  I  say  considering  the  state  the  people  had  by  degrees  been  wrought 
into,  considering  how  appeals  had  been  systematically  made  up  to  this  time,  in 
accordance  with  the  canon  of  conduct  laid  down  by  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  to  raise  the 
dormant  passions  of  the  peasantry,  to  appeal  to  their  self-interest,  to  touch  upon  that 
moral  spring  which  Mr.  Davitt  says  is  the  mainspring  of  all  human  action,  namely, 
selfishness,  one  can  understand  that  Mr.  Parnell,  commencing  his  campaign  as  he  does, 
the  campaign  of  1880,  commencing  the  operations  that  he  was  about  by  himself  and 
by  the  action  of  his  lieutenants  to  commence  in  Ireland,  this  speech  must  have  been 
the  speech  that  would  have  aroused  the  action  of  the  classes  who  were  so  addressed. 
To  them  was  handed  over  this  weapon  for  every  man  according  to  his  individual 
judgment,  to  use  against  his  neighbour,  against  a  neighbour  who  is  pointed  out  to  him 
there  to  be  regarded,  and  that  he  ought  rightly  to  be  regarded  as  a  traitor,  if  not 
that  very  word  is  used,  as  an  enemy  to  his  country  and  to  be  treated  as  a  leper.  And, 
my  Lord,  the  observation  must  go  upon  that  speech  that  any  man  in  the  position 
of  Mr.  Parnell  bore  the  responsibility,  the  full  responsibility,  of  his  words.  He  was 
at  that  time  regarded  as  one  who  could  lay  down  an  unwritten  law  for  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  he  must,  I  say,  bear,  and  bear  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  responsibility  of 
all  that  we  shall  find  now  proceeding  from  carrying  into  effect  the  orders  that  he  then 
gave  to  his  followers.  The  word,  I  think,  is  rightly  used.  He  ordered  those  people 
who  were  willing  to  follow  him  in  Ireland,  he  ordered  the  humblest  amongst  them, 
the  most  extreme  amongst  them,  the  best  armed  amongst  them ;  he  ordered  them  one 
and  all,  wherever  they  might  be,  in  town  or  country,  under  whatever  circumstances 
they  chose  to  act,  to  become  an  attacking  force  against  their  neighbours.  And,  my 
Lord,  I  regret  to  find  that  there  are  not  the  words  of  limitation  to  which  Mr.  Sexton 
referred,  but  they  are  words  of  broad  use  and  likely  to  be  interpreted  as  words  upon 
which  action  of  a  very  broad  character  indeed  might  be  based.  My  Lord,  beyond 
this  definition  and  statement  of  Mr.  Parnell  for  which,  as  the  acts  of  boycotting 
develop  themselves,  and  find  their  sanction  in  graver  action  than  that  which  would  be 
contained  within  the  words  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  advice,  and  for  which  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  hold  Mr.  Parnell  answerable,  there  were  other  speeches,  of  course,  made  and 
following  Mr.  Parnell.  There  were  other  directions  given  to  those  who  were  willing 
to  follow  the  words  of  their  leaders. 

My  Lords,  on  the  10th  October  Mr.  Dillon  speaking  at  Templemore  rather  enlarges 
the  explanation  or  definition,  if  it  amount  to  such,  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  given  at  Ennis, 
on  19th  September.  Mr.  Dillon  says  : — 

When  a  man  set  himself  against  the  rules  of  the  League,  and  takes  a  farm 
“  from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  the  way  to  deal  with  him  is  this : 

Response  from  the  crowd,  “  I  should  shoot  him.” 

“  No,  I  would  not  injure  any  man,  but  a  way  to  deal  with  him  is  this,  do  not 
“  have  any  communication  with  him  at  all ;  do  not  allow  your  children  to  mix 
with  his  children  ;  do  not  speak  to  him,  and  have  no  dealings  with  him  ;  neither 
buy  nor  sell  with  him ;  show  in  every  way  that  you  can  that  you  regard  him  as 
what  he  is,  that  he  is  a  traitor  to  his  people  and  his  country,  and  a  friend  of 
“|  (the  oppressors  of  the  people.  Believe  me,  if  you  keep  up  that  system  for  a 
short  time,  it  will  be  far  more  effectual  than  if  you  shoot  him,  because  no  man 
64  can  be  punished  for  such  a  deed,  and  you  will  find  that  he  will  give  way  before 
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“  long  to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  will  hand  back  the  farm,  as  many  men 
“  have  already  done,  back  to  its  rightful  owner.” 

My  Lord,  the  only  limitation  that  is  to  be  found  in  that  definition  is  fear  of  detection. 
Do  not  do  this  or  that,  if  you  should  be  detected,  buc  it  is  safe  to  do  a  particular  thing 
I  tell  you  to  do,  because  you  cannot  be  punished  for  it.  So  I  read  this  speech  as 
being  likely  to  be  interpreted  by  those  who  heard  it.  If  we  do  a  thing  in  such  a 
manner,  that  we  cannot  be  detected  in  the  doing  of  it,  we  shall  be  justified  in  doing  it. 
That  is* no  strained  reading  of  that  advice.  It  is  so  given  by  Mr.  Dillon,  and  those 
who  heard  him  I  think  would  very  likely  guide  their  conduct  by  one  who  occupied  so 
responsible  a  position  as  Mr.  Dillon  did. 

My  Lord,  one  other  word  or  two  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  on  the  17th  October.  It  is  a  speech 
that  is  reported  at  page  396  : — 

“  Every  townland  must  be  canvassed  carefully,  and  every  farmer  asked  to 
“  join,  and  any  man  who  breaks  the  rules  of  the  Land  League,  and  takes  a  farm 
“  from  which  a  neighbour  has  been  evicted,  or  who  buys  cattle  or  crops  which 
“  have  been  seized  for  rent,  or  who  has  any  dealings  with  a  man  who  has  taken  a 
“  farm  from  which  a  neighbour  has  been  evicted,  that  man  you  must  not  speak 
“  to,  you  must  not  buy  from  him,  nor  sell  to  him,  nor  have  any  dealings  with  him 
“  whatever,  and  before  the  month  is  out  he  will  leave  the  country,  and  the  farm 
“  vacant.” 

Of  course,  we  now  have  this  system  of  boycotting  fairly  presented  on  high  authority 
to  the  people  who  were  intended  to  act  upon  the  suggestions  made  to  them.  I  am 
about  to  give  vour  Lordship  some  instances  of  the  way  in  which  this  advice  was  con¬ 
strued,  and  of  the  limitations  that  appear  to  have  governed  those  who  effected 
the  boycotting,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  give  you  some  sad  instances  which  will 
prove  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Parnell  himself  said,  namely,  that  the  system  that  he  had 
propounded  had  been  sadly  abused.  You  will  recollect  that  this  speech  of  the  19th  of 
September  was  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  at  Ennis  and  within  three  days,  whilst  the  system 
had  no  name  at  the  time  when  the  directions  to  carry  it  into  effect  were  given  ;  upon 
the  22nd  I  say  the  system  was  applied  to  a  gentleman  who  stands,  so  far  as  the  name 
of  the  system  is  concerned,  sponsor  for  it  (I  mean  Captain  Boycott),  and  from  that  time 
the  22nd  of  September  apparently  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  name  to  the  system,  and  we 
therefore  have  been  dealing  with  it  and  shall  deal  with  it  under  the  name  of  boycotting. 

I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  arranging  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  it  to  you  the 
extent  to  which  this  boycotting  has  been  carried.  The  difficulty  that  presents  itself 
to  me,  of  course,  is  first  to  keep  within  the  order  of  time  that  I.  have  been  following, 
and  I  cannot  do  so  in  this  instance  because  whilst  I  am  dealinggwith  the  year  18 b>0  1, 
of  cour.-e,  do  not  wish  to  go  back  to  each  subject,  and  I  have,  therefore,  to  deal 
with  boycotting  that  has  extended  from  the  year  1880,  sometimes  increasing, 
happily  now  diminishing,  up  to  the  present  time.  I  have  greater  facility  m 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  boycotting  so  as  to  place  before  you  what  boycotting 
was  after  the  autumn  of  1881,  because  you  will  recollect  that  m  August  1881 
the  Land  League  became  the  owners  of  two  newspapers,  ‘‘United  Ireland  and 
Mr.  Pigott’s  paper,  one  being  purchased  and  the  other  being  newly  brought  into 
existence ;  and  from  that  time  we  have  records  of  the  extent  to  which  resolutions 
were  passed  ordering  boycotting  and  also  many  records  of  the  manner  in  w  nc  i 
boycotting  was  carried  out.  Prior  to  that  time  we  have  very  little  record  to  fall  back 
upon,  because  for  some  reason  or  other  (I  put  it  hypothetically)  if  resolutions  were 
passed  by  branch  leagues  directing  that  boycotting  should  be  applied  to  an  individual 
or  to  any  class  of  neople  such  records  have  not  been  forthcoming  before  your  Lordship  ; 
and,  my  Lord,  therefore  in  earlier  time  we  can  only  rely  upon  the  oral  evidence  that 
has  been  given  before  you  by  different  witnesses  as  to  the  boycotting  of  which  they 
have  knowledge.  But  your  Lordships  will  find  (and  as  I  say  I  do  not  desire  to  par¬ 
ticularly  return  to  this  question  if  I  can  avoid  it)  that  as  the  time  proceeded,  an  \v  ien 
the  National  League  came  into  existence,  this  boycotting  increased  and  was  .intensified. 
In  later  time  there  were  1,700  branches  of  the  National  League,  and  then  it  was,  at  .i 
time  when,  as  Mr.  Dillon  said,  organisation  shall  be  complete,  and  the  necessity  tor 
speeches  will  be  non-existent,  that  you  will  find  that  this  system  was  reduced  to  a  rnos  - 
scientific  art.  It  was  fashioned  by  experience  and  it  was  polished  by  all  that  ingenuity 
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could  devise,  but  I  fear  sucli  greater  action  of  boycotting  is  to  be  found  in  later  time. 
At  the  same  time,  at  these  periods  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  this  boycotting  did 
come  into  existence  in  a  very  active  and  as  I  would  suggest  to  you  a  very  sad  form. 

I  wish  I  could  have  accepted  the  definition  of  boycotting  that  Archbishop  Walsh 
seemed  to  think  was  really  what  boycotting  ought  to  be.  At  page  4267,  that  very 
reverend  prelate  said  : — 

“  I  think  the  only  sense  in  which  boycotting  can  be  tolerated,  not  to  say 
“  approved — even  tolerated — is  that  which  may  be  more  properly  given  under  the 
“  name  of  exclusive  dealing.  I  think  that  in  certain  cases  that  is  a  tolerable 
“  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  within  certain  limits,  but  anything 
“  beyond  that - ” 

that  is,  exclusive  dealing. 

“  When  it  comes  to  intimidation,  when  any  pressure  is  put  upon  people  to 
“  join  a  boycotting  combination,  and  they  are  not  allowed  perfect  freedom  of 
“  action  in  the  matter,  I  think  the  process  of  the  proceeding  most  reprehensible, 
“  and  I  have  always  refused  myself  to  use  the  word  ‘  boycotting,’  though  I  know 
“  it  is  commonly  used  in  reference  to  these  proceedings  of  which  I  have  now 
“  spoken.” 

My  Lord,  I  purposely  refrain  from  dwelling  much  upon  this  question  of  “  exclusive 
dealing,”  but  anyone  who  suggests  that  the  boycotting  your  Lordships  have  to  deal 
with  at  all  represents  exclusive  dealing  must  be  steeped  in  a  perfect  ignorance  of  the 
evidence  given  before  you.  A  man  may  say,  I  prefer  men  of  a  certain  religion  ;  a  man 
may  say,  I  prefer  men  of  certain  political  views.  I  hope  that  the  great  majority  of 
persons  think  that  a  very  narrow-minded  and  odd  view,  or  the  way  you  should  guide 
your  conduct.  But  I  admit  there  is  no  crime  in  that.  There  is  nothing  that  probably 
would  cause  a  person  to  say  that  it  is  even  actually  morally  reprehensible.  But  this 
that  we  are  dealing  with  is  far,  far  away  from  that  mere  withdrawal  of  the  conferring 
of  benefits  upon  a  man.  I  have  to  deal,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  acts  which  amounted 
to  injury — injury  of  a  grievous  character.  Some  witnesses  have  said  here  social 
intimidation  is  often  worse  than  physical  intimidation,  but  it  is  not  only  the  treating 
of  a  man  socially  we  have  to  deal  with ;  we  have  to  deal  with  those  acts  which  carried 
to  their  fullest  extent,  depriving  a  man  of  the  means  of  life,  and  therefore  of  life  itself. 
We  have  to  deal  with  acts  as  cruel  and  as  vindictive  as  possible  for  any  human  being 
to  devise. 

Whilst  I  have  read  to  you,  and  read  to  you  with  pleasure,  the  view  that  has  been 
entertained  by  Archbishop  Walsh,  and  which  caused  him  to  some  extent  to  support 
the  Land  League  agitation  after  that,  as  I  believe  he  did — I  presume  he  did — that  boy¬ 
cotting  had  only  been  carried  on  to  that  extent.  I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  to  read 
another  view  of  the  extent  to  which  boycotting  may  be  carried — I  have  to  read  the 
view  of  a  gentleman  who  had  far  greater,  if  not  moral  influence,  a  gentleman  who  had 
far  greater  active  power  of  interference  thon  the  archbishop  had — I  mean  Mr.  Biggar. 
Mr.  Biggar  represented  a  large  class,  and  an  active  class,  in  this  agitation.  I  cannot 
recognise  Mr.  Biggar’s  autobiography.  I  cannot  recognise  his  description  of  himself 
as  an  indolent  man.  I  would  rather  give  him  the  credit  of  being  a  very  active  citizen, 
be  that  for  good,  or  for  evil.  Mr.  Biggar  described  his  view,  which  is  the  view  I 
presume  he  would  inculcate  upon  others,  and  acc  up  to.  His  view  of  boycotting  is  at 
page  4967. 

A  question  was  put  to  him  : — 

“  You  say  that  the  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  should  cease  to  buy  from 
“  and  sell  him,  and  not  to  supply  him  with  anything.  For  instance,  the  shop- 
“  keepers  in  his  neighbourhood  must  cease  to  supply  him  with  the  things  that  he 
requires? — (A.)  Exactly.  (Q.)  Does  that  include  the  necessaries  of  life  or  not  ? 
“  — (A.)  That  includes  everything,  I  believe.” 

That  is  Mr.  Biggar’s  faith. 

I  believe  in  boycotting  to  every  extent  that  does  not  mean  physical  violence. 
*e  (Q-)  And  approve  of  it  ? — (A.)  And  approve  of  it.” 
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Of  course,  my  Lord,  if  it  is  physical  violence,  it  ceases  to  be  boycotting,  and  becomes 
crime.'  Then  lower  down  : — 

“  We  have  your  speeches  here,  and  your  answer  may  save  me  trouble.  You 
“  have  often  advocated  boycotting  ? — (A.)  I  have. 

That,  I  presume,  is  this  boycotting,  and  not  the  Archbishop’s. 

“And  boycotting  to  the  extent  which  you  have  said  to-day.  You  have  never 
“  drawn  any  distinction  between  boycotting  that  deprives  him  of  the  necessaries 
“  of  life,  and  the  boycotting  which  would  deprive  him  of  luxury  ? — (A.)  Exactly.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  for  this  purpose  we  are  dealing  with,  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Biggar’s 
view,  is  of  much  greater  weight  than  that  of  the  Archbishop.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
boycotting  intended  by  Mr.  Biggar  and  others  amounted  to  this  ;  that  apart  from  these 
acts  that  came  to  the  very  verge  of  physical  violence,  there  was  an  advocating  of 
conduct  that  would  reduce  any  person  to  due  subjection.  And  as  Mr.  Biggar  says, 
when  I  put  it  to  him,  and  he  expressed  his  view  of  “  freedom  of  action,”  it  was  that  you 
must  boycott  a  man  until  he  yielded.  And  if  he  did  not  choose  to  yield,  he  must  leave 
the  neighbourhood  where  he  had  been  boycotted,  and  go  to  another  place  and  to  another 
people  who  would  not  subject  him  to  that  treatment.  See  what  that  view  is  if  carried 
into  effect !  Some  of  the  witnesses  will  not  deal  with  him  to  the  extent  of  deprivation  of 
life ;  there  was  a  class  of  them  who  frequently  said  that  a  person  who  was  boycotted 
was  not  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  it  were,  their  so  doing  showing  the  object  of 
the  boycotters.  Persons  who  were  boycotted  may  live  in  a  neighbourhood  where  com¬ 
munication  was  easy,  and  possibly  they  may  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  they 
mav  live  in  remote  districts,  where  there  are  no  such  means  of  communication,  and 
where  the  persons  were  in  a  position  that  did  not  enable  them  to  travel  far  and  obtain 
their  goods.  And  so  alike  within  this  definition,  and  alike  witmn  the  proof  that 
has  been  placed  before  you.  This  is  physical  action  in  effect.  It  is  language  which 
may  not,  when  defined,  be  boycotting,  the  striking  by  a  blow,  and  so  inflicting  hurt 
upon  anybody,  but  it  does  mean  that  action  which  is  physical  action.  Stopping  the 
access  of  tradesmen  with  goods  to  a  particular  person’s  house,  and  so  preventing  him 
from  obtaining  any  luxuries,  but  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  and  thus  bring  him  into 
subjection,  and  driving  him  to  act  as  he  otherwise  would  not  act.  What  is  that  but 
binding  a  man  hand  arid  foot  ?  That  is  reducing  him  to  subjection,  as  much  as  you 
would  reduce  a  city  into  subjection  when  you  surround  it,  and  when  you  prevented 
food  entering  to  its  people.  You  may  effect  that  desire  by  assault,  or  you  may 
effect  it  by  besieging  it  and  preventing  access  to  it  in  the  same  way.  Whilst 
the  view  I  read  to  you  from  Mr.  Dillon  was,  “  do  not  act  in  such  a  way  that  you  will 
“  briug  yourself  within  penal  law  ;  do  not  act  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  be  detected  ; 
“  in  short,  do  all  you  can  by  the  other  means,  the  safer— it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  the 
“  more  cowardly  means— but  the  safer  means  to  bring  a  person  to  subjection,  namely, 
“  by  methods  thought  at  that  time  not  to  be  criminal,  and  which  may  not  be  capable 
“  of  detection,  but  in  some  way  bring  the  man  who  is  your  victim,  bring  him  into 
“  subjection,  so  that  he  shall  not  live  in  a  country  where  there  ought  to  have  been 
“  freedom  of  action  allowed  to  the  people,  so  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  his 
“  sworn  wishes  or  his  own  views  into  effect.” 

And  so,  my  Lords,  with  these  doctrines  preached  and  taught,  we  have  the  effect. 
Although,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  difficulty  in  arranging  them  in  any  order,  and 
in  giving  them  to  you  either  in  scheduled  list — and  I  do  not  know  how  far  your 
Lordships  would  wish  me  to  refer  you  to  the  reference  of  each  class  of  boycotting 
yet  I  have  here  that  which  is  proved  throughout  this  case  over  and  over  again.  In  the 
first  place,  the  person  is  boycotted  when  he  takes  a  farm,  whether  the  tenant  has  been 
justly  or  unjustly  evicted.'  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  some  disagreement  about  the 
word  “  justly  ”  evicted — whatever  may  have  been  the  view  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  entering 
into  conflict  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  whether  he  used 
the  term  “  justly  ”  or  not — those  I  have  termed  the  rank  and  file  did  not  care  whether 
the  evicted  tenants’  ient  had  been  a  just  or  an  unjust  one.  The  man  who  had  taken 
the  farm  his  neighbour  had  left  was  subject  to  the  system  of  boycotting,  and  subjected 
as  severely,  whether  the  tenant  had  been  justly  or  unjustly  evicted.  Nobody  did  work 
with  him ;  nobody  dealt  with  him  ;  nobody  associated  with  him ;  nobody  would 
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associate  with  anyone  who  was  a  member  of  his  family  ;  nobody  would  associate  with 
anyone  who  taught  his  children  ;  nobody  would  supply  food  to  him ;  nobody  would  cut 
rushes  for  him  ;  nobody  shod  horses  for  him.  All  these  persons  were  subject  to  a 
primary  and  not  to  secondary  boycotting.  I  should  have  thought  there  was  an  offence 
that  would  have  found  some  mitigation  in  severity  of  punishment  amongst  some  of  these 
o-entlemen ;  but  it  seemed  to  have  been  treated  equally  with  the  one  who  had  taken  an 
evicted  farm.  A  person  was  boycotted  even  if  he  had  brought  stock  to  the  farm,  or 
who  engaged  in  any  capacity,  as  you  will  see  in  the  instance  I  will  give  you.  Anybody 
who  supplied  a  coffin  for  the  dead  man’s  child  or  wife  would  be  boycotted  too.  I 
wonder  whether  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon  meant  that  their  creed  was  the  creed  of 
those  who  heard  them.  Yet  those  who  heard  these  gentlemen  thought  that  they  were 
too  active  and  zealous  supporters  alike  to  their  cause,  and  were  the  disciples  of 
their  doctrine.  A  person  seen  with  a  grabber,  or  a  servant  speaking  to  a  grabber,  all 
these  are  to  be  treated  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned  to  you.  There  are  some  one  or 
two  instances,  my  Lord,  that  are  worth  noticing.  When  the  grabber  goes  to  church 
or  chapel  his  family  are  boycotted,  and  he  is  boycotted  also.  Then  even  after  the 
grabber  had  been  murdered  when  acting  in  self-defence,  his  children  are  boycotted. 
One  can  scarcely  refer  to  that  tale  as  told  by  that  young  lady,  Miss  Curtin,  and  tho 
way  in  which  when  they  went  to  chapel  after  their  father’s  death  they  were  hooted, 
simply  because  their  father  had  defended  himself  against  the  attack  of  the  Moonlighter. 
We  have  it  here  also  that  children  were  not  to  speak  to  the  children  of  a  boycotted 
tenant.  That  children,  speaking  to  the  children  of  a  tenant  taking  a  farm,  was  to 
constitute  an  offence,  and  that  boycotting  was  to  be  applied,  you  will  find  urged  even 
in  speeches.  Then  we  have  an  instance,  which  is  given  at  page  4463  and  page  586. 
There  is  a  magistrate,  and  an  officer  of  the  Land  League  appeals  to  him  to  go  to 
attend  the  sessions,  to  decide  in  favour  of  a  man.  He  is  bidden  to  go  as  a  judge  to 
perform  his  judicial  functions  in  one  direction.  He  says  he  would  rather  stop  away, 
and  not  go  as  a  bidden  judge,  to  give  a  bidden  judgment ;  he  is  boycotted  and  boycotted 
most  severely. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  carry  indirect  liability  further.  We  have 
an  instance  at  page  4807,  where  a  whole  national  school  is  boycotted,  and  the  numbers 
reduced  from  upwards  of  100  to  15,  for  this  reason,  that  the  relatives  of  an  assistant 
master  had  given  evidence  against  the  criminal  ;  and  so  because  the  relatives  of 
one  of  the  masters  had  given  evidence  against  the  criminal  the  national  school  is 
boycotted,  and  the  children  deprived  of  their  education,  and  any  person  who  had  sent 
his  children  to  that  school  which  contained  an  assistant  master  whose  relatives  had 
given  evidence  would  have  been  boycotted  tco. 

Then,  my  Lords,  it  is  proved  over  and  ove”  again  that  if  any  persons  would  not  join 
the  Land  League,  that  is  did  not  show  that  they  were  friends  of  the  cause,  they  also 
were  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  and  they  too  were  to  be  punished  ;  and  then — I  do  not 
know  that  I  need  continue  giving  much  more  authority — your  Lordships  will  recollect, 
I  think,  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Fenton  who  had  to  travel  more  than  30  miles  in  order  to 
obtain  wood  for  a  coffin  to  bury  his  father,  and  unsuccessfully.  That  is  noticed  in  the 
press,  with  some  satisfaction  as  far  as  I  read  it,  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  31st 
December  at  page  2203  : — 

“  In  the  agrarian  conflict  dead  men  are  not  exempt  from  the  penalties 
“  inflicted  upon  offences  against  neighbourly  union  and  combination.  One  of 
“  the  last  funerals  boycotted  was  that  of  an  old  man  buried  at  Mill  Street,  County 
“  Cork,  on  Sunday.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  the  instance  I  was  referring  to  just  now  is  to  be  found  at  page 
4802.  This  appeared  in  the  “  Nation,”  quoting  from  the  “Leinster  Leader”: — • 

“  Incidents  of  the  land  war.  A  boycotted  funeral.  The  ‘  Leinster  Leader  ’ 
“  of  Saturday  last  says  : — The  remains  of  Mr.  Richard  Fenton,  of  Buttersgrange, 
“  County  Carlow,  were  interred  at  Deuard,  County  Wicklow,  on  last  Monday. 
“  The  coffin  was  carried  on  a  military  brake.  Mr.  Fenton,  junior,  could  not 
“  procure  a  hearse  though  he  tried  every  town  within  a  circuit  of  thirty  miles. 
“  He  took  tho  farm  at  Liscoleman,  for  which  Mr.  P.  Toole,  now  a  suspect  in  Naas, 
“  would  not  be  accepted  as  the  tenant.  He  was  then  boycotted.  The  funeral  was 
“  guarded  by  police.” 
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That,  my  Lords,  is  the  funeral  of  the  tenant  farmer.  Then,  my  Lords,  while  I  have 
traced  what  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  do,  I  did  not  believe  the  ingenuity  of  the  fiend 
could  surpass  the  instance  that  I  am  about  to  put  to  you.  This  is  what  is  proved  on 
page  2438.  My  Lords,  there  was  a  gentleman  living  near  Dingle,  a  Mr.  Fleming,  and 
his  wife  was  ill,  and  whilst  she  lay  ill,  before  she  was  dead,  these  gentlemen  who  were 
pursuing  the  constitutional  course,  and  acting  upon  the  advice  of  their  leaders,  passed  a 
resolution  that  when  she  died  she  should  not  be  buried  if  they  could  help  it.  Your 
Lordships  will  see  that  proved  at  page  2438.  My  Lords,  it  was  a  resolution  passed  by 
a  branch  of  the  Land  League,  called  the  Ventry  Land  League.  The  resolution  was 
sent  by  the  Ventry  branch  to  the  Dingle  branch,  and  was  read  at  the  Dingle  branch. 
It  is  question  43,151  : — 

“  What  was  it? — (A.)  That  as  Mrs.  Fleming  was  very  bad,  they  did  not  know 
«  what  day  she  would  die,  and  not  to  supply  timber  or  anything  to  make  a  coffin 
M  for  her.” 

That  was  published  so  as  to  come  to  the  sorrowing  husband’s  knowledge,  and  there 
was  a  similar  resolution  passed  by  the  Dingle  branch. 

“  (Q.)  Did  the  lady  die  a  few  days  afterwards? — (M.)  Yes.” 

Then  he  spoke  of  how  the  body  had  to  be  “  kept,”  as  he  terms  it.  They  had  to  go 
a  long  distance  to  Killarney  to  get  the  wood  to  make  this  coffin.  My  Lords,  we  ask 
was  ever  freedom  which  is  boasted  of  won  in  such  a  manner  as  this  ;  could  nationality 
ever  have  any  truth  or  good  in  it  springing  from  such  methods  and  means  as  these 
men  ostentatiously  designed  and  ordered  to  be  followed  ? 

My  Lords,  I  could  go  on  and  tell  you  of  more ;  I  have  instances  here  under  my 
hand  which  tell  of  sufferings  the  people  went  through.  Your  Lordships  will  not 
forget  what  that  poor  woman,  Mrs.  Connor,  went  through,  a  woman  who  has  been 
correctly  described  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  being  a  woman  of  middle  age — over 
50  years  of  age — and  as  we  know,  her  son  fought  in  the  Crimean  war,  so  that  we  know 
what  her  age  must  have  been.  She  told  us  her  sufferings,  and  how  she  was  deprived 
of  the  necessities  of  life.  What  was  the  use  of  telling  that  woman  that  she  could 
go  far  afield,  travel  by  railway  and  purchase  goods  at  shops.  There  she  was,  because 
her  son  had  committed  some  offence  against  the  law  of  the  Land  League  ;  she  described 
her  sufferings,  how  she  lay  in  a  miserable  hut  without  her  food,  and  your  Lordships  will 
recollect  the  account  she  gave  to  you — it  is  at  page  1766 — how,  when  in  her  suffering 
she  went,  as  she  naturally  would,  to  her  parish  priest,  and  asked  him,  in  her  own 
language,  for  God’s  sake  to  take  the  ban  off  her,  no  visit  was  ever  paid  to  her,  and  all 
the&  explanation  Father  White  gave,  and  I  will  refer  to  it  for  his  sake  such  as  it  is ; 
but  we  have  this  woman,  by  the  line  that  had  been  drawn  around  her  by  the  will  of 
this  Land  League,  almost  to  her  death  wanting  her  food,  and  wanting  the  fuel  that 
was  denied  to  her. 

Of  course,  my  Lords,  throughout  this  case  we  have  presented  to  you  list  after  list 
of  instances  of  boycotting,  they  were  the  boycotting  of  people  some  of  them  who  had 
offended,  it  was  supposed,  against  the  Land  League,  but  when  the  necessity  of  punishing 
these  offenders  had  passed  away,  and  when  they  had  been  murdered,  or  when  they  had 
died,  such  must  have  been  the  vindictiveness  of  men  that  they  continued  the  boy* 
cotting  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  system,  of  showing  the  strength  and  the  anger 
of  the  people  against  those  who  survived  the  men  that  were  dead.  They  had  to  be 
boycotted  and  punished  also ;  they  had  not  offended  with  the  exception  that  they  were 
widows  or  children  of  the  murdered  men  or  the  dead  men ;  their  offence  was  nothing, 
yet  upon  them  fell  this  censure,  and  upon  them  fell  this  punishment,  and  fell  with  as 
much  cruelty  as  if  they  had  been  the  original  offenders. 

My  Lords,  1  have  eight  cases  here  before  me  which  represent  the  cases  of  widows  or 
relatives  of  murdered  men  who  had  taken  evicted  farms,  and  who  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Land  League.  There  was  the  case  of  Dempsey  given  at  page  505  ; 
Connor,  page  507;  Findlay,  page  525;  Doherty,  page  549;  Herbert,  page  1099; 
Boyd,  page  2793 ;  that,  my  Lords,  was  the  case  of  the  father  after  the  son’s  death ; 
Curtin,  page  917  ;  Fitzmaurice,  page  944. 

Well,  my  Lords,  so  it  is,  that  all  that  fell  from  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  19th  September, 
all  that  fell  from  Mr.  Dillon  ou  the  26th  September,  continued  to  bear  its  fruit,  and, 
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my  Lords,  I  cannot  acquit  these  gentlemen  of  having  in  the  first  place  acted  without 
intention,  the  intention  of  subduing  every  human  being  who  would  not  agree  to  their 
policy.  I  cannot  acquit  them  of  having  acted  without  knowledge.  I  cannot  acquit 
them  of  having  acted  without  being  fully  aware  that  they  were  applying  this  system, 
and  were  placing  this  system  for  execution  into  the  hands  of  men  who  would  be  likely 
to  abuse  it,  and  would  step  over  the  narrow  line  dividing  boycotting  and  outrage.  My 
Lords,  of  course  as  I  say  the  line  that  divides  those  two  institutions,  boycotting  and 
outrage,  is  an  undefined  line,  but  this  of  a  certainty  you  would  effect  by  boycotting  a  man, 
you  would  show  that  he  had  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Land  League  and  had  broken 
its  law  ;  you  would  then  focus  him  and  hold  him  up  within  the  brightest  light  for  the 
execration  of  those  around  him ;  you  tie  him  to  a  target  to  be  shot  at,  and  you  do  so 
with  the  knowledge  that  there  were  those  around  him  who  would  be  likely  to  attack 
him,  who  had  every  sympathy  with  the  motive  for  the  attack,  and  would  take  every 
means  to  carry  the  attack  into  effect ;  and  I  say  that  the  man  who  struck  the  blow,  and 
the  man  who  hands  over  another  to  be  struck,  bears  the  same  responsibility  and  is 
o-uilty  of  the  same  crime.  My  Lords,  is  not  this  correct ;  it  is  said  with  a  claim  of 
merit  that  boycotting  diminished  crime  instead  of  increased  it,  because  by  boycotting 
a  man  you  made  him  yield,  and  therefore  he  did  not  meet  his  fate.  That  argument 
is  very  sound  if  your  premise  is  sound  that  every  man  you  boycott  would  have  been 
outraged,  and  would  have  met  his  fate,  but  these  men  who  were  boycotted  deserved  no 
outrage,  and  if  the  population  had  been  left  alone  they  would  never  have  been  subjected 
to  any"  outrage  ;  you  save  them  in  your  hypothesis  from  a  fate  which  you  create  for  them 
hypothetically.  It  was  not  the  fate  of  these  men  until  the  Land  League  came  into 
existence  ;  it  would  never  have  been  their  fate  if  the  population  had  been  left  without 
being  unsettled  ;  it  would  never  have  been  their  fate  if  they  had  not  been  marked  out 
for  the  purpose  of  the  outrage  ;  and,  my  Lords,  whilst  it  may  be  that  if  all  these  persons 
who  spoke  to  a  landgrabber,  or  rather  associated  with  his  children,  or  his  relatives, 
would  have  been  murdered  and  outraged  under  the  new  dispensation  of  the  Land 
League,  there  would  have  been  some  force  in  the  argument,  but  those  who  use  it  who 
imply  this  argument,  must  know  that  they  created  a  state  and  condition  of  the  people 
that  first  caused  the  danger  of  outrage,  and  they  formulated  the  system  that  would 
render  the  person,  as  1  have  said,  the  very  target  and  mark  for  the  outrager.  My 
Lords,  I  wish  to  go  step  by  step  ;  the  people  had  instructions  to  boycott.  That  system 
was  pointed  out  to  them,  and  the  only  reservation  made  was  that  they  were  to  be  so 
cautious  as  to  avoid  detection.  They  were  set  to  work  under  the  instructions  and 
authority  of  their  leaders,  and  it  is  with  the  leaders  I  am  principally  dealing.  Did  the 
leaders  know  what  was  going  on  in  respect  to  this  system  of  boycotting  as  to  other  things. 
Ignorance  cannot  be  pleaded  here  as  an  excuse  ;  I  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  knowledge 
of  crime  itself  in  a  few  moments,  but  Mr.  Parnell  and  those  who  follow  him  cannot 
appear  before  your  Lordships  and  ^ay  we  did  not  know  what  was  going  on.  They  were 
bound  to  know  what  was  going  on.  They  had  set  the  system  afloat ;  they  had  told 
the  people  what  to  do  ;  they  had  to  see,  having  given  that  authority,  how  their  agents 
acted.  The  principal  cannot  send  forth  his  agent  to  act  and  then  say  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  all  the  acts  he  may  commit ;  the  principal  must  be  bound  to  follow  and 
know  what  his  agent  is  doing  ;  but  I  am  dealing  with  no  mere  theory  of  liability  or 
knowledge.  Mr.  Parnell  is  told,  and  information  is  given  to  him  of  what  is  going  on. 

My  Lords,  I  call  especial  reference  to  knowledge  that  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Parnell 
on  the  28th  January  1881.  I  hope,  as  I  am  going  to  refer  to  a  speech  made  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  your  Lordships  will  allow  me  to  repeat 
only  what  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  said,  that  we  are  not  for  one 
moment  desiring  to  refer  to  Parliamentary  speeches  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
to  you  that  what  is  there  stated  of  course  proves  a  fact ;  still  less  am  I  desirous  for 
one  moment  to  deal  with  any  subject  presenting  a  political  aspect.  Our  whole  object 
in  placing  before  your  Lordships  these  speeches  that  were  made  in  Parliament  was 
to  prove  that  the  facts  there  stated  were  called  to  the  attention  of  those  particularly 
concerned  by  the  statements,  and,  my  Lords,  that  very  speech  that  I  now  refer  to  is 
a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  justice  of  admitting  such  evidence,  admitting  it  under 
the  head,  and  upon  the  principle  of  notice.  Mr.  Parnell  may  have  said  in  fact,  though 
he  cannot  say  so  with  propriety,  or,  as  a  matter  of  excuse,  he  cannot  say,  I  really  do 
not  k  jOW  what  occurred  ;  he  did  know.  On  the  28th  January  1881,  Mr.  Gladstone 
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made  this  speech  and  quoted  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  presence  the  Ennis  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
The  question  arose  as  to  what  exact  words  were  used,  as  to  whether  it  was  justly  or 
unjustly,  and  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  presence,  who  not  infrequently  interrupted  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Gladstone  tells  him  of  his  speech,  and  of  the  danger  of  it.  He  quotes  the  speech, 
my  Lords  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  trace  crime,  that  was  the  object  of  the 
speech  as  you  will  find  in  the  early  part  of  it ;  he  asks  where  does  this  crime  come 
from  ?  And  then  as  an  appropriate  answer  to  the  question  he  reads  this  speech,  and  so, 
my  Lords,  having  read  it,  he  then  continued,  and  used  those  words  which  have  been  so 
often  quoted.  After  having  given  statistics  of  crime  following  the  Ennis  speech  he 
then  proceeds  (page  3324)  : — 

“  So  that  with  fatal  and  painful  precision  the  steps  of  crime  dogged  the  steps 
“  of  the  Land  League,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  get  rid  by  any. ingenuity  of  facts, 

“  such  as  I  have  stated,  by  vague  and  general  complaints,  by  imputations  against 
“  parties,  imputations  against  England,  imputations  against  Governments.  You 
“  must  meet  them  and  confute  them,  if  you  can.” 

That  was  spoken  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  presence.  At  a  later  date  another  warning  was 
given  to  him.  Again  the  matter  arose  in  the  month  of  May  1882.  My  Lords,  I 
particularly  wish  to  guard  myself  against  it  being  supposed,  as  it  is  most  repugnant  to 
me,  that  I  am  reading  these  words  because  they  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  or 
because  the  way  of  dealing  with  this  question  may  have  a  tinge  of  political  opinion  m 
connexion  with  it.  If  these  words  had  been  spoken  by  anybody  else  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  apart  from  the  personal  weight  to  be  given  to  the  words  as  coming  from 
Mr.  Gladstone,  it  would  be  the  same.  It  is  the  notice  given  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  what 
he  is  told  is  that  boycotting  had  now  reached  a  point  where  in  fact  it  produced  crime, 
and  this  is  what  is  said  : — 

«  This  process  called  ‘  boycotting  ’  is  according  to  the  hon.  member,  a  legiti- 
“  mate  and  proper  process.  What  is  meant  by  ‘  boycotting  ?  In  the  first  place, 

“  it  is  combined  intimidatien.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  combined  intimidation 
“  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  private  liberty  of  choice  by  fear 
“  of  ruin  and  starvation.  In  the  third  place,  that  being  what  ‘  boycotting  is  in 
«  itself,  we  must  look  to  this,  that  the  creed  of  ‘  boycotting,’  like  every  other 
“  creed,  requires  a  sanction,” 

I  believe,  my  Lords,  that  is  Jeremy  Bentham’s  statement  originally, 

“  and  the  sanction  of  ‘  boycotting,’  that  which  stands  in  the  rear  of  ‘  boycotting,’ 

«  and  by  which  alone  ‘boycotting’  can  in  the  long  run  be  made  thoroughly 
“  effective,  is  the  murder  which  is  not  to  be  denounced.” 

That  is  called  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  attention,  and  how  did  Mr.  Parnell  meet  it?  The 
speech  I  have  just  read  to  you  is  on  the  24th  May  1882.  On  the  25th  May 
Mr.  Parnell  made  a  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  suggestion  as  to  the  extent  boycotting 
had  been  carried  to,  and  to  the  Dature  of  the  sanction  that  was  behind  it,  and  speaking 
of  this  on  the  25th  May  Mr.  Parnell  says,  referring  to  his  speech  at  Ennis : — 

“  I  then  recommended,  for  the  first  time,  what  has  been  thoroughly  described 
“  as  the  practice  of  ‘  boycotting.’  In  that  speech  I  recommended  that  persons 
“  who  took  farms  from  which  other  tenants  had  been  unjustly  evicted  I  believe 
“  there  was  some  difference  between  the  Government  and  myself  as  to  whether 
“  I  used  the  word  ‘  unjustly  ’  or  not,  but  whether  I  used  it  or  not  I  intended  to 
“  have  used  it,  and  I  used  it  in  subsequent  speeches— that  persons  who  took 
‘‘  farms  from  which  other  tenants  had  been  unjustly  evicted  should  be  isolated 
“  and  placed  in  a  species  of  moral  ‘  Coventry,’  and  I  used  the  expression  that 
“  they  should  be  left  ‘  severely  alone.’  ” 

Now,  will  your  Lordships  kindly  remark  these  words  : — 

“  I  desire,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  admit  to  the  fullest  extent  that  the  practice  of 
“  boycotting,  which  grew  up  subsequently  to  that  speech,  has  been  veiy  much 
“  abused.  It  has  been  used,  not  only  against  persons  who  robbed  their  neigh- 
“  hours  by  taking  their  holdings  from  them  after  they  had  been  unjustly  evicted — 
«  robbed  them  of  their  tenant  right,  which  had  not  then  been  conferred  by 
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“  law — but  wbicb  has  since  been  recognized  and  conferred  by  law — but  it  has 
“  been  used  against  persons  who  refused  to  join  the  Land  League,  who  refused  to 
“  illuminate  their  houses,  and  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  various  popular  move- 
“  ments.  It  has  been  used  in  a  variety  of  other  ways  which  merit  the  severity 
“  of  the  most  stringent  condemnation.” 

My  Lords,  it  is  in  reading  these  words,  and  especially  in  relation  to  what  I  am  about 
to  say,  that  I  think  it  is  but  just  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  when  those  words 
were  spoken  in  May  1882,  that  from  a  day  in  the  middle  of  October  1881,  Mr.  Parnell 
had  not  been  a  free  agent.  That,  I  think,  must  be  admitted  before  we  give  effect  to 
those  words,  but,  my  Lords,  making  allowance  for  that  fact,  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  a 
free  agent  from  September  20th,  1880,  till  the  15tli  October  1881.  This  boycotting  had 
been  as  severe  and  cruel  during  that  period,  I  believe,  as  at  any  period.  When  was  it 
this  abuse  had  taken  place  ?  It  had  been  abused  according  to  the  term  of  Mr.  Parnell 
from  first  to  last.  If  that  was  Mr.  Parnell’s  knowledge,  what  did  he  do  to  stop  it  ? 
What  did  he  do  to  alter  the  action  of  the  men  who  had  been  so  violating,  according  to 
his  account,  his  intentions,  and  who  had  been  so  acting  beyond  the  area  of  that  defined 
limit  ? 

My  Lords,  subsequently  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  arrest,  I  can  find  no  act  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
dealing  or  interfering  with  the  exercise  of  this  boycotting  action.  As  I  have  often 
had  to  guard  myself,  I  say  there  may  be  such  acts  to  be  traced  here  or  there,  I  can 
only  apply  to  this  immense  mass  of  matter  before  your  Lordships  such  limited  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  time  affords,  and  trace  each  and  every  matter  out.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
corrected,  and  if  there  is  something  of  a  negative  character  that  it  should  be  pointed 
out  to  me,  but  my  belief  is  that  befoi’e  October  18bl,  and  before  the  6th  May  1882, 
Mr.  Parnell  had  not  endeavoured  to  exercise  that  vast  overpowering  influence  which 
he  held  in  Ireland,  and  he  had  done  nothing  to  save  the  victims  of  this  excessive 
boycotting.  He  has  left  them  to  their  fate,  and  has  been  following  other  engagements 
and  other  pursuits,  with  a  knowledge  at  least  at  this  time  that  these  things  were 
continuing  to  be  effected  against  the  peace  of  his  people.  He  has  allowed  them  to 
pass,  as  if  they  were  matters  of  no  concern  to  him,  forgetting  that  it  was  by  virtue  of 
liis  authority  the  system  ever  received  the  sanction,  and  that  it  was  by  his  initiation 
that  these  proceedings  ever  came  into  effect. 

My  Lords,  we  have  other  matter,  when  we  consider  how  dangerous  that  system  was, 
and  how  dangerous  it  must  have  been,  I  think,  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Parnell.  I 
have  mentioned  the  danger  resulting  from  the  state  of  the  people  at  this  time.  It  was 
a  danger  that  was  known  to  everyone  who  mingled  with  the  people.  Figurative  ex¬ 
pressions  have  beeu  used,  and  it  has  been  said  that  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  was  there, 
and  the  agitators  who  brought  a  light  near  it  were  responsible  for  any  danger  that 
resulted  from  it.  It  is  a  very  commonplace  figure,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  any  the 
less  expressive. 

My  Lords,  there  were  those  who  took  that  view.  Let  me  give  an  instance  of  what 
I  mean.  In  his  evidence  at  page  5696,  this  question  is  put  to  Mr.  Davitt.” 

“  I  must  call  your  attention,  if  you  please,  to  one  or  two  matters  in  connexion 
“  with  this  question  of  land-grabbing.  You  had  yourself  denounced  land-grabbers 
•“  as  being  traitors,  had  you  not  in  public  ? — Well,  I  think  so.  I  think  in  a  few 
“  speeches  I  spoke  generally  of  land-grabbers  in  strong  language,  but  I  never  in 
“  my  life,  I  think  mentioned  the  name  of  a  single  individual  in  connexion  with 
“  land-grabbing.  I  cannot  recollect,  I  may  have,  and  if  I  did  so,  I  should  be  very 
“  sorry  for  it.” 

My  Lords,  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Davitt  spoke  exactly  what  was  in  his  mind,  but  why 
did  Mr,  Davitt  think  it  wrong  to  mention  a  land-grabber  ?  Why  would  he  have  been 
sorry  for  it  ?  It  must  have  been  because  he  would  not  have  felt  himself  justified  in 
pointing  out  that  man,  he  would  not  have  thought  himself  justified  in  bearing  the 
responsibility  of  focussing  that  man  so  that  public  opinion  should  fall  upon  him. 
Mr.  Davitt’s  view  was,  and  I  am  certain  is,  that  the  land-grabber  should  be  condemned 
as  a  man  unworthy,  but  yet  with  all  his  desire  to  condemn  him,  with  all  his  desire  that 
his  a.cts  should  not  be  passed  unnoticed  by  men,  Mr.  Davitt  would  be  sorry  to  name 
him,  bepause  in  so  doing  he  would  be  held  up  to  public  opinion,  in  that  dangerous 
state  of  circumstances,  that  the  man  would  be  placed  in  a  position  of  jeopardy  and 
danger ;  and  Mr.  Davitt  rightly  enough  would  be  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility 
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of  holding  a  fellow  man  up  to  danger.  That  is  Mr.  Davitt  s  view,  shat  is  the  danger 
which  besought  to  avert.  What  did  boycotting  do  ?  As  certain  as  the  mark  was 
made  upon  the  door  post,  the  victim  was  pointed  out  by  that  focussing  process  by 
which  the  organised  system  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Land  League,  or  by  this  very 
Action  of  individual  opinion  ;  that  mark  was  placed  there  upon  this  man  and  there  he 
stood  liable  to  the  attack  of  all  these  combinations  of  young  men  at  the  hour  of  night. 
There  he  stood  as  one  who  was  a  fitting  object  for  public  action,  and  for  public 
punishment,  and  he  became  thereby  imperilled  in  his  existence  and  imperilled  in  his 
place  by  this  system  of  boycotting,  which  in  an  individual  was  held  to  be  unjustifiable, 
and  is  held  to  be  a  dangerous  act  less  it  should  produce  a  criminal  resu  . 

Mv  Lords,  Mr.  Davitt  does  not  stand  alone  m  his  view  of  the  matter.  One  of  who 
I  shall  have  to  speak  in  a  few  minutes,  shared  apparently  something  of  the  same  view 
as  that  entertained  by  Mr.  Davitt  in  respect  of  these  transaction,  1  mean  Mr.  Matt  e 
Harris  ;  he  entertained  somewhat  the  same  view  as  Mr.  Davitt.  My  Lords  it  is  true 
"hat  he  puts  the  time  when  it  would  be  dangerous  to  name  a  man  somewhat  later  ,  stiU 
that  time  did  come.  I  think  Mr.  Harris  is  wrong  as  to  the  dates  but  the  fact  s 
correct.  At  page  6088,  Mr.  Harris  is  being  cross-examined,  and  he  is  asked  this 

question  : — 

“  (Q  )  At  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  September  1880,  was  the  state  of 
“  your  country  such  that  it  was,  in  your  opinion,  safe  to  denounce  people  by 
“  name? — (A.)  Quite  safe.  (Q.)  I  will  not  argue  with  you,  but  we  have  Mr. 

Davitt’s  evidence.  You  thought  it  quite  safe  to  denounce  people  by  name?- 
«  /n  Yes  ( 0  )  Was  there  any  time  or  period  when  it  would  not  be  sate  to 
«  denounce'  people  by  name?-(A.)  Yes  (Q.)  When  would  that  period  come 
“  into  existence  l— {A.)  That  period  would  come  into  existence  m  L88A 

That  is  the  time  he  mentions.  I  say  I  think  it  was  late.  He  certainly  had  been 
naming  people  before  that  in  1881,  as  I  shall  show  your  Lordships,  but  his  view  was 

that  it  was  safe  at  that  time  : — 

..  Let  me  see,  perhaps  in  the  latter  end  of  1881.  When  outrages  commenced 
then  it  would  be  dangerous. 

There  might  be  a  little  confusion  as  to  the  time,  but  we  now  get  to  1881,  when  it 
was  dangerous  to  designate  persons  by  name,  and  it  was  really  at  the  time ,  when  the 
outrages" commenced.  That,  my  Lords,  is  an  unfixed  period  according  to  men  s  opinion 
the  view  we  present  is  that  the  outrages  commenced  before  the  end  of  1681  but 
whenever  the  outrages  commenced  it  was  unsafe  to  designate  persons  by  name,  that  is 
my  observation.  I  ought  to  read  a  little  further  on 

“  (O.)  Does  that  answer  apply  to  your  district  or  to  all  the  places  m  which 
“  you  spoke?— (A.)  It  applies  to  all  the  places  m  which  I  spoke.  (Q.)  Is  it 
“  your  view  that  up  to  the  end  of  1881  looking  at  the  crime  which  was  going  on  ? 
“  — (A.)  No,  not  in  the  beginning  of  1881  (Q.,  I  beg  your  pare  on 

“  (A.)  The  beginning  of  1881.  Up  to  about  the  time  of  March  ISbl  I  think 
«  L  t0  Mr  Forster’s  Act.  If  Mr.  Forster’s  Act  had  not  been  passed  we  would 
“  have  kept  crime  under.  We  have  statistics  in  support  of  your  statement, 
“  (Q.)  That  is  your  view  now  ? — (A.)  That  is  my  view  now. 

And  so  my  Lords,  whether  the  cause  be  the  passing  of  the  Supervision  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  or  not,  we  have  it  now  according  to  Mr.  Matthew  Hams  view,  that  from  the 
beginning  of  1881,  it  was  unsafe  to  denounce  a  man  by  name,  outrages  having  com 
menced  gOf  course  the  reason  being  that  that  man  would  be  subject  to  outrage.  Well, 
Sv  Lords,  is  it  not  now  strange,  that  those  very  men  who  thought  it  was  unsafe  to 
mention  persons  by  name,  lest  they  should  be  outraged,  are  the  strong  supporters  of 
Se  system  of  boycotting,  which  did  more  good  to  the  individual  authority  of  one 
sneaker  in  the  denunciation  of  a  man,  and  which  held  him  up  to  public  opprobrium  upon 
the  responsibility  of  an  association  or  a  neighbourhood,  thereby  marking  him  out 
as  a  certain  target  to  the  attack  of  anybody  who  was  willing  to  commit  crime. 

I  think  now,  my  Lords,  that  I  have  dealt  with  this  part  ot  this  case  I  pass  l  am 
glad  to  say  from  the  subject  of  boycotting  for  a  time  altogether  and  I  have  to  deal 
ferv  briefly  now  with  one  of  the  alleged  causes  of  crime,  alleged  by  Mr.  laincll  and 
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by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell.  When  I  say  “  alleged  causes  for  crime,”  I 
mean  the  cause  that  reduced  the  condition  of  opinion,  and  formed  the  motive  of  action, 
connected  with  the  circumstances  we  are  now  inquiring  into.  The  subject  I  refer  to* 
is  the  rejection  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill.  If  my  memory  be 
right,  my  Lord,  that  Bill  was  rejected  the  3rd  August  1880,  and  you  will 
recollect  it  was  put  both  by  my  friend,  and  by  Mr.  Parnell,  to  your  Lordships, 
that  the  rejection  of  that  Bill  caused  very  much  excitement  in  Ireland.  That 
after  its  rejection  the  Land  League  spread  like  wild  fire.  Well,  it  may  have 
had  some  little  effect,  but  I  fancy  it  had  very  slight  effect  indeed.  Mr.  Parnell’s  view 
was  that  when  rejected  it  was  of  very  little  value.  He  so  says  at  page  370.  Of  course 
that  may  be  that  in  consequence  of  the  result  of  Parliamentary  agitation  in  committee 
that  the  Bill  at  the  time  of  its  rejection  was  of  very  little  value  indeed.  I  think* 
however,  some  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  colleagues  were  rather  exultant  over  that  rejection! 
Of  course  if  the  object,  I  mean  at  that  time,  had  been  to  soothe  Ireland,  and  render  it 
quiescent,  they  might  regret  the  failure  of  beneficient  legislation.  But  if  they  were 
the  men  whe  wished  to  keep  Ireland  in  a  state  of  unsettlement,  who  wished  to  have 
topics  they  could^urge  upon  the  dormant  passions  of  the  men  they  sought  to  arouse, 
everything  that  showed  an  absence  of  the  agents  for  quietude  would  be  satisfactory  to 
them.  So  there  were  two  men  who  at  that  time  were  taking  a  most  active  part  in  the 
process  I  am  referring  to  of  unsettlement,  namely,  Mr.  Brennan  and  Mr.  Dillon, 
who  expressed  their  views  upon  the  subject.  You  will  recollect  we  are  dealing  with 
the  time  of  this  rejection,  when  Mr.  Davitt  was  in  America,  when  the  action  of  the 
League  was  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Brennan,  and  when  Mr.  Dillon 
was  a  very  active  agent,  no  doubt,  in  support  of  the  League  principles. 

My  Lords,  there  are  very  few  references  made  to  this  Bill,  or  the  rejection  of  this 
Bdl,  which  is  said  to  have  caused  so  much  inflammation  in  Irish  opinion.  Mr.  Brennan 
speaks  of  it  in  a  speech  he  made  on  the  8th  August,  a  speech  reported  at  page  330  in 
the  speeches.  Mr.  Brennan,  speaking  on  the  8th  August  in  Roscommon,  said  : _ 

\  es,  as  my  friend  remarks,  within  the  last  few  days  the  aristocratic 
“  assembly  by  which  Mr.  Frank  Hugh  O’Donnell  is  so  enamoured,  has  thrown  out 
the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Forster.  I  think  we 
“  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  these  worthy  citizens,  and  I  do  not  know 

whet'ni  i  we  yv  ill  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  them  here  to-day.  Hereditary  states¬ 
men  are  not  always  remarkable  for  their  precision,  but  certainly  I  did  not 
imagine  that  their  Lordships  would  play  so  directly  into  our  hands ;  for  every 
action  of  this  kind  but  raise  the  people,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  these 

gentlemen  have  created  a  flame  for  the  destruction  of  their  political  and  social 
“  power.” 

And  so,  my  Lords,  if  it  be  that  there  is  foundation  for  saying  that  the  rejection  of 
this  Bill  did  rouse  the  people  to  some  extent,  than  fact  must  be  taken  subject  also  to 
that  which  is  here  admitted,  that  advantage  was  taken  on  such  result.  And  that  these 
gentlemen  who  were  then  actively  supporting  the  Land  League  used  the  fact  for  the 

purpose  of  carrying  their  views  into  effect,  their  views — their  ultimate  views  at  least _ 

not  being  at  that  time,  the  benefit  to  the  Irish  tenant,  but  the  political  object  namely 

hrst  to  destroy  landlordism,  and  then  to  obtain  separation. 

Then,  in}-  Lords,  there  is  one  other  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon,  and  that  speech  is  reported 

at  page  194  of  the  speeches.  That  speech  was  made  on  the  15th  August  1880  when 
Mr.  Dillon  said  : — 

gi0&t  deal  has  been  said  about  the  House  of  Lords  having  rejected  the 
“  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  but  I  assert  that  the  Irish  people  ouo-ht  to 
I!  1 tbankful  to  the  House  of  Lords  if  they  only  knew  how  to  take  advantage 

<(  01  the™‘  lhe  House  of  Lords  have  taught  the  people  that  no  good  can  come 
out  of  London  to  Ireland,  so  that  until  the  Irish  people  are  banded  together  in 


an  organization  fitted  to  fight  and  win  the  battle  for  themselves,  they  cannot 
„  ?Mect  3uflce,  or  fair  play  from  any  English  Parliament.  In  that  sense  the 
tiouse  ot  .Lords  have  done  good  service  to  the  neonle.  heeansA  dmv  Vio™ 
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“  ffoes  by  they  will  find  themselves  compelled  to  accept  a  Bill  they  will  dislike 
«  much  more  I  say  here  before  high  heaven,  that  unless  you  organise  and  show 
“  to  Parliament  what  they  are  showing  you,  you  will  never  get  even  the  miserable 
“  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  searched— or  have  had  searched  probably  will  be  the  more 
correct’ description  of  my  actions— all  the  speeches  that  were  delivered  at  that  time, 
that  you  have  had  in  evidence  before  you,  to  see  how  often  this  Bill  was  referred  to. 
And  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  was  referred  to  eight  times  only — it  is  either 
eight  or  nine— I  think  it  is  nine  times,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Boy  ton  and  Mr. 
Brennan,  whose  speeches  I  have  read.  It  is  referred  to  only  very  slightly.  It  is  not 
placed  before  anybody  as  a  very  important  matter.  It  is  as  a  fact  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Parnell  at  New  Ross  on  the  26th  September  1880.  But  the  other  references  to 
it  are  scarcely  important  at  all.  He  says,  then,  at  page  430  of  the  speeches . 

“  But  I  should  wish  to  give  you  some  practical  advice  very  shortly  upon 
“  the  necessity  which  exists  in  this  and  neighbouring  counties  for  organisation 
“  amongst  the  tenant  farmers  themselves.  When  the  Compensation  for  Disturb- 
“  ance  ^Bill  was  brought  forward  last  session  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
“  counties— the  people  of  which  I  am  now  addressing— the  four  counties  of 
“  Waterford,  Wexford,  Kilkenny,  and  Carlow  were  excluded,  with  the  exception 
“  of  a  small  portion  of  the  county  of  W aterford. 

They  were  counties  to  the  east  of  that  line  drawn  upon  the  map. 

“  Mayo _ the  whole  of  the  county  of  Mayo  was  included  in  that  Bill;  the 

“  whole  of  the  county  of  Galway,  and  many  other  parts  of  Ireland  were  included 
«  in  that  Bill,  but  you  were  left  out.  Now,  why  were  you  left  out  ?  It  was 
“  because  you  had  not  raised  your  voices,  because  you  had  not  organised  your- 
“  selves,  and  shown  the  determination  and  the  power  of  the  thousands  of  people 
a  wh0  live  in  these  counties.  But  I  think  that  after  to-day,  and  after  the 
“  practical  work  that  it  will  be  our  duty  to  see  follows  the  proceedings  of  to-day, 

“  there  will  be  no  fear  that  the  people  of  these  counties  will  be  left  out  of  the 
“  coming  Laod  Bill.” 

Although  there  are  references  of  that  kind  to  the  Bill,  the  rejection  of  it  was  never 
seen  to  have  been  dwelt  upon  as  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  and  that  was  not  the 

secret  why  this  agitation  spread  like  wild-fire. 

Now,  I  think,  I  can  show  you  how  it  was  that  it  did  come  to  spread  like  wild-hre.  1 
think  the  key  to  the  matter  will  be  found  by  referring  to  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I  have  to  refer,  for  he  has  thrown  a  considerable  light  upon  matters  in  this  inquiry.  1 
refer  to  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  page  343  of  the  speeches.  It  is  a  speech 
made,  my  Lords,  on  the  17th  October  1880,  at  Kiltoom.  This  is  the  explanation  Mr. 

Matthew  Harris  gave  : — 

“  Therefore,  I  say  to  you,  that  when  you  hear  agitators  denounced,  when  we 
“  found  reason  and  argument  was  of  no  avail,  and  we  found  it  necessary  to  appeal 
“  to  the  passions  of  the  people,  to  tell  them  how  they  were  rack-rented  by  land- 
a  iords,  how  they  were  exterminated  by  landlords,  and  tell  them  all  the  evils  that 
“  could  rouse  up  the  passions  and  the  manhood  of  the  country. 

My  Lords,  that  term  is  well  known. 

“  When  we  found  reason  could  not  avail,  we  turned  to  the  manhood  of  the 
“  country,  and  it  is  to  the  manhood  of  the  country  we  appeal  to-day.  Do  you 
a  think  by  talking  about  coercive  measures  they  can  frighten  the  leaders.  I  tell 
“  the  Government  from  this  platform  they  do  not  know  their  men.  I  can  tell 
«  them  further,  a  spirit  of  manliness,  a  spirit  of  independence  prevails  among  the 
“  people  of  Ireland  that  cannot  be  cowed  down  by  the  threat  of  months  or  yeais 
“  of  imprisonment.  Prior  to  this  great  movement  there  was  a  greater  movement 
tt  carried  out  by  the  democracy  for  the  liberation  of  the  country,  and  the  spirit  of 
“  knowledge  that  movement  inspired,  which  spread  itself  under  the  guidance  of 
“  James  Stephens,  that  spirit  which  pervades  our  country,  and  is  instilled  into  the 
“  minds  of  the  people,  renders  them  entirely  reckless  of  Government  threats  m 
“  this  small  measure  of  land  reform.” 
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Now,  my  Lord,  that  is  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  who  I  shall  suggest  to  you  in  another 
particular  has  more  knowledge  of  what  is  occurring  than  many  of  the  leaders  who 
took  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  this  transaction.  Mr.  Harris  at  this  time  is  speaking 
of  the  manhood  of  the  country  being  appealed  to.  What  did  that  mean  ?  The  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood,  the  Fenians,  were  in  line,  armed,  and  only  waiting.  As  we 
know  from  Mr.  Harris’s  own  statement,  the  arms  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dillon’s 
legions,  the  young  men  of  the  country,  and  then  when  he  appealed  to  the  manhood  of 
the  country  every  person  understood  that  the  appeal  was  not  to  the  constitutional 
action  of  parliamentary  forces,  but  the  appeal  was  to  the  young  men  whom  Mr.  Dillon 
had  at  that  time  been  inciting.  And  so,  it  being  necessary  to  appeal  to  these  passions, 
the  first  step  is  taken  by  appointing  organisers  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the  dormant 
passions.  The  organisers  that  were  appointed  have  to  be  noted.  There  were  four — 
Sheridan,  or  rather,  my  Lord,  I  put  Mr.  Harris  first,  as  I  have  just  referred  to  him, 
Sheridan,  Boyton,  and  O’Kelly.  We  find  at  page  3908  that  Mr.  Davitt  is  answerable 
for  the  appointment  of  Boyton.  I  do  not  find  evidence  that  Mr.  Boyton  was  ever  a 
member  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood.  We  have  that  proved  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  evidence, 
page  3908,  but,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Boyton  was  ever  a  member  of  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood.  There  is  no  evidence  of  that.  He  was  nominated  and  recommended  by  Mr. 
Davitt,  whose  views  I  presume  he  shared.  The  other  three  organisers,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
O’Kelly,  and  Sheridan  had  been  active  members  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood. 
Mr.  Harris  at  that  very  time  was  a  member  of  the  supreme  council.  He  did  not  cease 
to  be  such  member  until  December  of  that  year.  We  know  the  part  Mr.  O’Kelly  took 
in  connexion  with  the  Fenians,  associating  with  Mr.  Davitt  before  Mr.  Davitt  ceased  to 
take  active  part  in  affairs  during  the  time  that  he  was  absent  from  them.  We  know  from 
his  coming  over  to  Ireland  in  the  end  of  1879  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  arms  from 
America  with  money  given  to  him  by  the  Clan-na-Gael  for  that  purpose.  We  know, 
and  as  this  matter  is  further  investigated  we  shall  know  more  who  Mr.  Sheridan  was  ; 
so  with  the  view  that  Mr.  Harris  has  expressed  himself,  these  organisers  went  to  work 
to  rouse  the  dormant  passions  of  the  people ;  and  here  again,  if  I  am  not  quoting  too 
often,  I  may  use  Mr.  Davitt’s  words,  “  to  keep  Ireland  in  a  state  of  unsettlement.” 
And  well  they  did  their  work. 

My  Lords,  I  am  about  first  to  refer  to  a  speech  or  two  made  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  as 
I  am  going  to  throw  responsibility  upon  him,  I  cannot  do  other  than  make  one  or  two 
general  references  to  Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  I  do  not  know  from  whom  my  learned 
friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  received  his  instructions,  but  your  Lordships  will  recollect 
that  as  it  were  in  advance  of  the  evidence  Mr.  Harris  had  to  give,  my  learned  friend 
thought  it  right  to  express  to  you  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Harris.  And  in  the  course  of  my 
learned  friend  s  speech,  at  page  3794,  he  thus  describes  him.  He  said : — 

“  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  is  now  an  old  man.  I  do  not  know  that  intellectually 
“  he  ever  was  a  very  strong  man  ;  he  undoubtedly  had  been  connected  long  ago 
“  with  the  Fenian  movement,  and  the  principal  accusation  against  him  is  in 
“  relation  to  three  speeches,  I  think,  which  he  made.  The  one  is  a  speech  known 
“  as  the  Partridge  speech,  delivered  in  Galway  on  the  24th  October  1880,  as  to 
“  which  it  was  alleged  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  present  at  it,  and  it  is  put  as  an 
“  accusation  against  Mr.  Parnell.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  the  way  therefore  my  friend  was  endeavouring  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Harris  was  to  represent  that  ho  was  not  intellectually  a  very  strong  man,  and  therefore 
that  there  should  not  be  any  great  attention  paid  to  anything  that  Mr.  Harris  said. 
Well,  when  he  said  that  attention  was  called  to  it,  and  my  friend  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  what  I  presumed  was  intended  to  be  some  kind  of  qualification  of  what  he 
had  said  about  Mr.  Harris  ;  and  at  page  3823,  the  next  day  of  the  sitting  of  this  Com¬ 
mission,  my  friend  desired  to  make  a  correction,  and  he  says : — 

“  I  made  a  statement  that  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  was  not  a  gentleman  who  at 
“  any  time  might  be  considered  as  intellectually  a  very  strong  gentleman.” 

He  does  not  withdraw  that,  but  he  says  : — 

“  I  am  told  that  in  recent  years,  owing  to  a  recent  illness  he  has  had,  his 
“  faculties  have  been  somewhat  impaired.” 
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Whether  that  included  the  year  1880  or  not  does  not  appear. 

“  But  at  one  time  he  was  a  man  of  considerable,  not  to  say  remarkable  ability, 

“  considering  his  education  and  absence  of  facilities  in  life.  His  friends,  perhaps, 

“  might  be  hurt  if  I  had  not  made  that  correction.” 

That  was  the  view  that  Sir  Charles  Bussell,  upon  instructions  from  his  client  I 
presume,  presented  to  you  in  relation  to  Mr.  Matthew  Harris. 

Well,  my  Lord,  of  course  I  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Harris,  or  very  little  except  that 
view  of  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Bussell.  But  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  came  into  that 
witness-box,  and  though  I  cannot  tell  how  far  anything  I  may  say  may  meet  your 
Lordships’  sanction,  but  some  of  us,  when  we  saw  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  an  old  man 
now,  suffering  from  illness,  standing  in  that  witness-box — may  I  use  the  term  bravely- 
giving  his  evidence  ;  when  we  heard  him  express  his  views  as  he  did  ;  when  we  read  his 
writings,  my  Lords,  some  of  us  thought  that  the  views  expressed  by  Sir  Charles 
Bussell  never  could  have  been  the  views  of  a  man  who  knew  him.  1  anl  sure  Mr. 
Harris  or  his  friends  would  not  object  to  me  referring  to  the  fact  that  his  life  has  not 
been  a  life  of  much  opportunity  or  of  advantage  for  acquiring  knowledge,  yet  when 
we  heard  him  express  himself  as  he  did,  and  when  he  read  that,  which  I  thought, 
beautiful  composition,  the  speech  he  was  intending  to  deliver  over  the  grave  of  a  dead 
Fenian,  my  Lord,  there  were  some  of  us  who  thought  at  least  he  must  have  been  a 
man  of  rare  ability,  that  he  must  have  been  a  man  who  was  endowed  with  a  manner 
of  thought  and  a  power  of  expression  that  the  truest  thinking  man  and  even  the 
most  polished  scholar  might  envy,  and  they  Owould  regard  him  as  a  man  possessing 
singular  faculties  and  singular  power  of  expression.  My  Lord,  I  say  he  stood 
before  us  and  gave  his  evidence  in  a  way  I  thought  would  have  brought,  perhaps 
sympathetic  feeling  towards  him,  and  it  was  with  some  such  feeling  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  find  excuse  for  what  Mr.  Harris  said.  I  would  if  I  could,  looking 
at  that  man’s  position  and  his  condition  now,  I  would  have  liked  to  have  spoken 
words  of  kindness  of  him.  But,  my  Lord,  think  of  him  as  we  may  and  speak  of 
him  as  we  may,  here  are  the  words  that  he  spoke,  and  here  are  the  words  that  he 
intentionally  placed  before  the  men  whose  weakness  he  endeavoured  to  influence. 
Think  as  we  will,  and  wish  as  we  will  of  Mr.  Harris,  I  regret  we  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  words  he  used  were  words  of  a  most  dangerous  character  and 
proceeded  from  one  of  those  methods  of  thought  which  were  not  prominently  con¬ 
veyed  to  you,  but  which  yet  perhaps  indifferently  found  expression  from  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris. 

My  Lord,  I  have  referred  that  particular  saying  of  Mr.  Harris.  I  am  referring  to 
evidence  he  gave  in  this  witness-box.  Mr.  Harris  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
very  strong  opinions  and  capable  of  acting  upon  them.  He  had  given  some  evidence 
in  very  powerful  language.  He  supposes  there  had  been  expenditure  on  his  farm,  and 
then  he  puts  this  case  at  p.  6093  : — 

Supposing  after  my  father  had  expended  500 1.  or  600/.  on  his  place,  that 
ff  landlord  came  to  me  and  said,  as  he  could  have  done  if  he  had  been  a  bad 
«  man,  ‘  You  must  go  out  of  this,  I  demand  this  farm,  it  is  mine.’  Well,  it  was 
fC  his  farm  according  to  law,  but  according  to  equity  my  interest  was  very  large 
(i  in  the  farm.  Still,  if  he  did  so,  I  would  walk  out  of  the  door  without  com- 
“  mitting  any  damage  against  the  man.  But  if  I,  with  my  large  family,  had 
“  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  that  farm,  and  if  nothing  remained  for  me  only  to 
“  go  into  the  workhouse  and  be  separated  from  my  wife  and  children,  to  rot 
“  there  with  the  ban  of  paupers  upon  us,  certainly,  I  think,  if  I  know  myself,  1 
“  would  resist  my  eviction  ;  I  would  stand  at  my  cabin  door,  and  as  far  as  F 
“  could  go  I  would  defend  my  home  and  my  family.  This  is  the  extreme 
“  condition  that  I  was  alluding  to  at  the  time  I  made  use  of  those  expressions, 
“  A  man  is  very  often  in  a  very  difficult  position  in  public  movements. 

Then  your  Lordship  says  : — 

“  Of  course  I  am  listening  to  all  you  say  with  great  attention  ;  when  you  say 
“  defend  your  home,  and  so  forth,  you  had  commenced  your  observations  about 
,  “  shooting  down  landlords  ? — (A.)  Yes. 
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Said  Mr.  Harris,  now  speaking  very  frankly  to  you  : — 

“  I  would  take  my  gun  in  my  hand,  and  if  every  landlord  in  the  land  come 
“  in  one  after  another,  and  came  to  turn  me  and  my  family  out  of  my  house,  I 
“  would  shoot  them  all  down,  if  I  were  able  to.” 

Well,  my  Lord,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  is  speaking  now  with  mature  views  affecting 
him.  He  was  speaking  in  the  witness-box  with  a  full  sense  of  the  effect  of  his  words. 
He  was  speaking  before  your  Lordships  and  to  the  President,  who  had  himself  placed 
this  question  before  him.  He  now  conveys  this  manner  of  thought,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  of  restraint.  He  conveys  to  you,  that  if  even  in  obedience  to  the  law,  be  it 
good  or  bad,  such  process  were  issued  against  him,  he  would  shoot  down  landlords, 
every  one  of  them;  he  would  shoot  them  down,  as  he  says,  believing,  I  presume,  that 
he  had  justification  for  so  doing.  My  Lords,  if  that  be  Mr.  Harris’s  mode  of  thought, 
if  such  be  the  expression  he  thinks  right  to  make  use  of  before  this  tribunal,  can  we 
not  think  what  in  Mr.  Harris’s  younger  days,  not  only  his  thoughts,  not  quite  so 
tempered  as  they  are  now,  might  have  been,  but  what  he  would  say  to  men  whose 
passions  he  was  seeking  to  rouse.  My  Lords,  your  judgment  he  was  seeking  to  allay. 
What  different  mode  of  expression  he  would  use  to  you  from  that  which  he  would  use 
to  the  young  men  of  the  country,  to  the  manhood  of  the  country  he  was  appealing  to, 
when  he  believed  it  was  justifiable,  or  at  least  he  would  justify  himself  m  shooting 
down  every  landlord,  if  he  were  able  to  ;  and  when  he  was  telling  those  young  men, 
who  had  the  same  right  as  he  had  to  act  upon  their  judgment,  when  guided  by  one 
whom  they  would  follow,  when  he  was  telling  them,  as  unfortunately  we  shall  see  he  did 
tell  them,  that  their  action  might  be  action  certainly  of  an  extreme  character  against 
that  race,  hated  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  a  race  that  he  was  holding  up  to  those  young  men 
as  a  race  that  ought  to  be  hated  by  them. 

My  Lord,  I  say  I  have  tried  to  find  excuse  for  some  of  Mr.  Harris’s  speeches,  and  I 
wish  I  could  find  full  excuse,  but  at  any  rate  I  will  place  before  you  Mr.  Harris’  own 
excuse.  The  special  speech  we  have  often  had  reference  to,  and  which  I  only  refer  to 
now  so  that  there  shall  be  something  approaching  completeness  in  my  narrative,  is 
that  speech  which  is  reported  at  page  343.  It  was  made  on  October  24th  at  Galway. 
I  think  the  extract  I  read  to  Mr.  Harris  in  cross-examination  at  page  6091  gives 
accurately  the  objectionable  part  of  that  speech.  It  is  exactly  following  out  the  view 
Mr.  Harris  expressed  in  the  witness-box  when  he  said  : — 

“And  when  I  see  this  extermination,  and  when  I  see  the  weakness  of  our 
“  people,  and  when  I  see  tyranny  triumphing  over  right  and  justice,  and  when  I 
“  see  my  fellow  countrymen  driven  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  I  say  to  myself, 
“  and  I  say  it  here  to-day,  that  if  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  shoot  down 
“  landlords  as  partridges  are  shot  in  the  month  of  September,  that  Matt  Harris 
“  never  would  say  one  word  against  them.” 

That  is  not  much  more — it  is  a  little,  but  not  much  more  than  he  said  to  your 
Lordships.  Those  were  his  views.  Of  course  there  he  spoke  of  himself,  but  he  used 
these  words.  Mr.  Harris’  view  was  that  he  did  use  them.  Now,  of  course,  if  the 
matter  remained  there,  and  looking  at  what  I  should  suppose  would  be  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris’  just  influence  amongst  those  who  were  of  his  own  class,  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  and  amongst  whom  he  must  have  been  a  most  prominent  figure,  one  that 
would  have  influence  over  them  and  be  able  to  direct  them  and  guide  them,  of  course 
the  results  would  have  been  most  disastrous.  You  will  recollect  we  are  dealing  with 
a  time  that  had  been  full  of  importance  as  to  crime.  This  month  of  October  was  the 
commencement  of  those  sad  three  months  of  the  spread  of  the  wildfire  and  of  the 
increase  of  the  crime.  Here  was  such  language  as  this  used.  As  I  say,  note  must 
be  taken  that  this  language  was  extreme  and  was  such  a  direct  incitement  to  crime,  a 
direct  bidding  to  shoot  landlords  down  like  partridges  that,  of  course,  it  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  any  one  ;  and  at  that  very  time  Mr.  Tierney,  who  was  the  chairman, 
interfered  and  he  at  once  objected  to  such  language  being  used.  Now,  my  Lord, 
being  so  called  to  order  very  strongly,  Mr.  Harris  does  say  this  : — 

“  I  think  it  right  to  explain  that  I  did  not  utter  one  word  in  favour  of 
“  shooting  landlords.” 
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I  think  Mr.  Harris  had  done  so,  but  he  says  that : 

«  What  I  said  was  simply  this,  that  at  a  former  period  I  went  at it  e  ris  ^ 

-  my  »  the  sorVof  thing,  but  that^om  my  ^ 

“  present,  I  could  hardly  say  tha  was  g  g  j  should  no 

::  asn  *  :  “irss.™  » — »•  -« * 

“  were  guilty  of  shooting  them. 

=SH  SESSsSs  «=» « 

::  todtng^LtlhaT I “fine  of  landlords,  but  even  of  the  lower 

Well,  my  Lord,  one  cannot  see  anything,  I  think,  that  is  amusing  ‘^"“a 
but  the  subject  is  a  very  sad  one  to  raise a  sm le  “yma7™od  He  does  not  like  to 
landlord  as  he  would  a  sheep  or  cow  s  aug  j  j  jj  ,  uta  them  all  on  the  same 

see  blood  taken,  be  it  human  blood  or  that  of  “animal  any  blood,  be  it  partridge  or 
level.  He  says  I  object  to  landlords ;  but  I  do  not  hke  anybloo  ^  P  S  x 

rabbit,  or  be  it  any  animal  being  taken  but  ^  t;u  we  came  in  the 

at  the  time  thought  it  right  to  Mr.  Ha  3  Tt  is  a  week  after  that,  at  a  place  m 
order  of  county,  for  a  sPe“h  of  “P1  ‘b  '  Mr  Harris  makes  another  qualification 
of  tol^l  T evidence.  When  we  read  between 
the  lines  attention  had  been  called  to  thm  apeech.  ^  (  think  Wg  view  waSj  or  at 

any  S  S  wemay  take"  it.pTblic  » 

thought.  He  refers  to  the  public  reference 

„  , ,  ,V|!  ,  „reat  meeting  I  made  use  of  an  expression  which  perhaps  I  should 
At  that  great  me  g  misunderstood  as  regards  the  meaning  which  I 

“  nofc  Hy®  “ahVt6o  thlexpression  and  the  late  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Gibson, 
myself  attached  to  that ,  expre  ,  advantage  of  that  expression, 

and  very  many  of  the  English  WeJ3  naTe  ;  upon  th°e  cause  of  the  tenant 
and  have  used it :m  o  der  t ^  b"nf  °Ppro' rf  ^  meeting  remarked 

“  farme^-  aai  T  was  happy  to  seize  upon  the  occasion  in  order  to  say,  and  I 
“  upon  it,  and  1  wab  nappy  1  --m  ,  a  n  my  WOrds  here  now  m 

“  request  that  the  gentlemen  of  tte  Fe33  ,wl1  1 J  shedding  of  human  blood,  but 

“  order  to  state  that  not  only W  he  bedding  of  blood,  even  of  the  lower 

Well,  my  Lord,  I  most  leave  others  to  judge  : 

’  ..  Gentlemen,  the  expression  I  made  use  of  was  to  Jjaid,  ate  giving  an 

account  of  the  e^eavours  t  a  tonest  endeavours  that  I  myself,  and 

agrarian  cnme,  1  had  betor  y  iesthood  at  that  time  had  made,  to  put 

that  the  great  Liberal  pa  y  1  ^  before  my  mind  the  exter- 

down  agrarian  crime  J J^tjd  “tided,  and who  Jld  the  state  of  peace 

were  1,able  tom,s- 

interpretation,  for  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  if  landlordb 
reading  it  exactly  as  it  is) 
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that  I  never  would  again  do  what  I  had  done  in  the  past  ” — 

(exactly  the  same  policy) — 

and  I  was  unhappy  in  stating  that  if  landlords  were  shot  down  like  partridges 
m  September,  I  should  not  interfere  to  save  them.  Well,  now,  gentlemen,  that 
was  a  strong  statement,  and  it  was  a  wrong  statement,  for  it  would  be  the  duty 
“  of  me  and  of  every  other  good  citizen,  in  case  the  people  were  to  turn  round  in 
“  an  inhuman  or  a  merciless  way  for  to  exterminate  or  shoot  down  landlords,  and 
“  I  say  my  expressions  were  open  to  that  interpretation,  I  say  it  would  be  an 
“  inhuman  and  unmanly  thing  for  either  me  or  anybody  else  to  stand  up  and 
“  allow  such  acts  to  be  committed.  But,  gentlemen,  my  interpretation  of  it  was 
this.  I  said  I  had  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  the  exterminator,  who  is  inhuman 
to  apparently  thousands  of  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  I  had  also  in  my  mind 
“  tlie  poor  victim  here  striving  to  defend  himself  against  that  exterminator,  and 
“  I  said  myself  that  I  would  not  tie  down  the  hands  of  the  one  and  allow  the 
“  other  to  do  his  work  of  extermination  and  crime/’ 

(and  there  were  loud  cheers). 

And  perhaps  I  should  not,  I  know  I  should  not,  have  used  the  expressions  I 
did  use,  because  an  excited  people,  perhaps  a  people  labouring  under  grievous 
oppression,  may  misinterpret  what  I  say,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you 
now,  my  friends,  that  honestly  in  my  mind  I  believe  that  the  crime  of  murder, 
“  if  attached  to  our  cause,  would  bring  the  wrath  of  God  down  upon  it.” 

Now,  I  have  read  the  whole  of  that  explanation  of  Mr.  Harris,  and  I  have  gladly  read 
it.  But  really  I  am  afraid  he  still  had  reservation  in  his  mind,  which  he  conveyed  to 
those  who  heard  him,  that  what  he  was  objecting  to  in  the  first  place  was  the  taking 
of  the  blood  of  animal  life  at  all ;  and,  secondly,  he  was  conveying  that  he  would  not, 
as  between  the  exterminator  and  the  victim,  tie  down  the  hands  of  the  victim,  and  (I 
almost  hope  I  am  wrong)  it  is  possible  that  the  explanation  which  Mr.  Harris  gave  was 
simply  in  accordance  with  the  view  he  expressed  in  this  witness  box,  and  that  it  was  a 
retractation  which  proceeded  more  from  the  policy  of  the  matter  than  his  objection  to 
carry  out  the  principle  be  had  laid  down,  namely,  of  his  right  and  intention  to  attack 
the  landlord  who  was  the  evictor  as  against  the  tenant.  I  would  gladly,  as  I  say,  have 
accepted  to  the  fullest  extent  this  explanation  of  Mr.  Harris  if  it  had  not  been 
that  at  this  time,  on  a  similar  occasion,  Mr.  Harris  was  using  very  similar  language. 
My  Lord,  there  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Harris’  which  is  proved  at  page  6090,  which  was 
spoken  ratber  earlier,  but  it  was  on  the  eve  of  his  becoming  this  paid  organiser.  It  is 
September  19th  at  Riversville.  It  is  a  speech  that  I  do  not  think  would  do  other  than 
produce  the  effect  Mr.  Harris  says  is  to  be  regretted,  namely,  of  unduly  rousing  the 
feelings  of  his  audience.  He  says,  after  speaking  of  Lord  Dunsandle : — 

In  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  when  what  they  call  a  ‘man-eater,’  one  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  tiger  species,  put  his  appearanoe  in,  the  whole  of  the  villagers 
around  are  in  a  state  of  alarm.  The  tiger,  they  do  not  know  when  he  may 
devour  some  of  them,  and  they  all  come  together  and  make  great  exertions 
“  to  drive  him  from  the  locality  in  which  he  is.  So  it  should  be  with  a  bad 
landlord,  his  agent,  or  bailiff;  when  he  comes  into  a  district  to  oppress  and 
grind  them,  to  put  people  out  of  their  peaceable  homes,  you  should  all 
congregate  together,  as  people  do  in  Bengal,  and  drive  that  worst  of  tigers  from 
“  your  midst.” 

That,  I  think,  certainly  so  far  as  the  tiger  is  concerned,  which  was  not  quite  figurative, 
must  be  a  physical  process,  and  it  would  also  be  a  physical  process  in  relation  to  the 
landlord.  .  It  is  certainly  one  of  those  speeches  which  I  should  think,  spoken  with 
Mr.  Harris  s  power  and  influence,  would  have  suggested  to  his  hearers  that  there  was 
to  be  some  physical  step  taken. 

Now,  my  Lord,  we  have  another  speech  which  was  spoken  later,  at  a  time  when 
Mr.  Harris  was  organiser,  namely,  upon  the  1 7th  Octcber  at  Kiltoom.  It  is  reported 
at  page  345  of  the  speeches.  r 
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In  October  there  were  many  many  outrages.  Mr.  Hams  says 

“  Now  I  say  that  a  man  who  would  bring  a  poor  man’s  cat  and  dog  to  kill 
before  his  door,  would  not  think  very  much  of  going  a  little  further  and  killing 
i  ■  coif  Anri  when  vou  hear  so  much  said  about  agrarian  cume, 

r=fr 

i  z  as  sti 

Sebastian  Nolan  was  fired  at  in  the  county  Oalway. 

A  voice.  It  was  time. 

(Mr.  Harris.)  Of  course  the  man  who  fired  at  him  committed  a  very  great  crime.” 
Your  Lordship  marks  that. 

“  But  for  fear  that  he  had  been  fired  at,  I  will  not  say  what  another  outrage 
«  he  would  even  have  committed,  a  greater  crime  What  did  Sebastian  Noian 
“  do  «  He  came  by  the  tenants,  one  by  one.  He  had  the  face  of  a  hypocnte. 

“  He  was  in  Hair  el  Hotel.  He  brought  them  in,  and  asked  them  to  have  a  glass 
«  of  whiskey,  and  I  tell  you  that  whiskey  has  done  an  amount  of  injury  to  our 

“  country  that  is  almost  incalculable.” 

srX  »•  Ti*>  -  E™ 

says : — 

“  You  can  never  draw  the  line  when  once  you  give  any  latitude  to  the 
“  peasantry  in  committing  agrarian  crime.  It  is  hard  to  know  how  far  to  go. 

I  will  give  your  Lordship  the  reference  in  one  moment.  That  is  Mr.  Harris  s  own 

•  on  I  whether  it  is  his  own  view  or  not,  is  it  not  a  true  view,  that  if  you  ever  give 
Ylew  and  whether  it  b  um ^ow  h  he  was  speaking,  the  peasantry  m  Ireland, 

{SfcauJ  rfffiSing.  be  it  that  the/are  wrouged,  or  whatever  it  may 

1®’  T  TrrJat  ^th  that  knowiedge  in  L  mind  these  speeches  of  Mr.  Harris  were 

t  T ?ear IkTit ^was  not  ttSreject,on  of  the  D.sturbance  Bill  that  this  great 
made.  I  fear  that  it  was  «  ^  ^  ;n  sucll  speeches  of  men  of  such  great 

increase  m  cri  existed  from  which  crime  afterwards  came 

U  tue^ryofSh  your  perm.ssion  of  any  more  of  Mr. 

mto  existence  itn  ht  rather  to  take  samples  than  give  them  in  detail. 

Harris  speeches  fo  , i  g  speech  first  of  this  other  organizer, 

Mr  SheridaH  It  isTspelch  that  he  delivered  on  tl  17th  October  at  Carraroe.  He 
expresses,  I  presume,  his  view  of  how  this  movement  should  be  carried  on.  i  . 

Sheridan  said  on  that  day  : 

“Now  I  say,  if  your  are  in  ernest,  as  practical  men  each  and  every  one  of 
you  should  pitch  himself  into  it  with  a  good  will.  You  should  keep  within  the 
constitution^  because  the  movement  is  within  the  constitution.  On  my  own 
individual  account  I  would  say  constitutionalism  is  only  so  much  vapour. 
Following  back  I  fail  to  see  that  anything  has  been  wrung  from  a  sense  ot 
iustice  gI  feel  that  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do  things  by  constitutional 
Leans’  I  feel  the  man  that  thinks  so  would  be  criminal  to  try  any  other  means. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  movement  is  constitutional,  if  you  are  not  men, 
determined  men,  if  you  do  not  build  an  organisation  that  Ireland  will  have,  if 
such  an  organisation  is  not  behind  this  movement,  all  these  speeches  are  onl} 
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“  like  so  many  bubbles  in  the  air,  and  vanish  without  leaving  a  track  behind 
“  them.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  it  was  on  account  of  the  intensity  of  Fenianism  that 
“  the  Church  was  disestablished.  Look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  We  had 
“  great  agitations  before.  When  we  got  Catholic  emancipation,  the  Duke 
“  of  Wellington  said  give  it  to  them,  because  he  saw  the  country  was  ripe 
“  for  war.  Then,  my  fellow  countrymen,  I  say  to  you  organise,  organise.  Let 
“  the  manhood  of  the  country  be  organised  :  let  any  man  who  is  an  Irishman, 
“  and  has  the  interest  of  his  country  at  heart,  every  man  who  is  to  win  his 
“  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow — it  is  his  interest.” 

That  is  Mr.  Sheridan’s  view  in  organising. 

I  have  three  speeches  of  Mr.  Boyton.  Mr.  Boy  ton’s  first  speech  is  in  the  speech 
book,  on,  I  believe,  November  5th,  at  page  411.  It  traces  out  the  progress  of  the 
“  spreading  like  wildfire.”  It  is  at  Fethard,  Tipperary.  Mr.  John  Dillon  was 
present : — 

“  I  regret  to  have  been  informed  here  to-day,  by  the  President  of  the  Fethard 
“  Branch  of  the  Land  League,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  men  here  who  have 
“  went  and  paid  their  full  rent  on  the  last  day.” 

When  we  come  to  evictions,  I  shall  have  to  ask  your  Lordships’  attention  to  a  state¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  : — 

“  I  regret  to  have  been  informed  here  to-day,  by  the  President  of  the  Fethard 
“  Branch  of  the  Land  League,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  men  here  who  have 
“  went  and  paid  their  full  rent  on  the  last  day.  I  tell  you,  you  men  that  began 
“  this  work  with  us  here,  right  under  the  slopes  of  that  mountain,  that  you  have 
“  not  been  doing  your  work  as  your  brothers  that  have  only  been  a  few  weeks  at 
“  it  have  elsewhere.  I  tell  you  that  the  real  war,  and  the  real  victory  is  in 
“  striking  at  the  greedy  hand  of  the  landlord  and  his  agent.  You  should  have 
“  here — with  the  spirit  that  I  have  seen  at  all  the  monster  meetings  around  that 
“  hill — you  should  not  have  left  a  single  man  in  the  south  riding  of  Tipperary 
“  to  be  found  base  enough  to  pay  more  than  what  you  pledged  yourselves  to  do. 
“  I  know  for  a  fact  now  that  there  are  men  in  Fethard,  aye  in  Kilosty  (?)  who 
“  have  went  up  sneakingly,  and  paid  their  rent.  I  ask  you  is  that  worthy  of  the 
“  Land  Leaguers  of  Tipperary  ?  ” 

This  must  be  addressed  to  men  who  could  pay  their  rent,  and  did  pay  it, 

“  Now,  then,  from  to-day  I  shall  take  the  pledge  that  has  been  administered 
“  elsewhere  in  the  county,  and  if  from  to-day  a  man  be  found  base  enough  to 
“  betray  the  people’s  cause,  there  will  be  no  probability,  as  my  friend  Father 
“  O’Keeffe  says,  about  his  being  boycotted— for  it  will  be — or  else  you  are 
“  unworthy  of  the  exertions  that  men  are  devoting  to  your  cause — it  will  be  a 
“  certainty  that  he  will  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  a  public  enemy,” 

This  is  from  an  organiser  authorised  by  Mr.  Parnell’s  selection,  by  virtue  of 
Mr.  Davitt’s  acquaintance  with  Boyton.  This  man,  now  here  as  ©rganiser  and  agent 
for  the  Land  League,  is  saying  that  if  a  man,  who  must  be  taken  to  be  able  to  pay  his 
rent  (for  he  does  not  pay  it,  and  does  not  personally  object  to  pay  it)  pays  that  ront, 
he  is  to  be  held  up  as  a  public  enemy  by  virtue  of  boycotting.  Then,  my  Lord,  men 
wonder  at  crime  following  when  such  acts  were  done. 

On  November  14th,  1880,  there  is  another  speech  to  which  I  will  refer  (page  408), 
in  which  Boyton  uses  somewhat  similar  language. 

He  says : — 

“  The  pledge  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  embodies  the  principle  of 
“  the  League.  It  is  that  you  have  a  right  to  combine  like  men  for  self-preserva- 
“  tion ;  that  you  have  a  right  to  watch,  to  mark  down,  and  to  excommunicate 
“  socially  and  politically,  the  man  who,  in  the  face  of  this  great  movement,  will  be 
“  base  enough  to  betray  the  cause  of  Ireland,  for  the  man  to-day  who  violates  his 
“  Land  League  pledge  is  a  double-dyed  traitor  to  God  and  to  his  country.” 

My  Lord,  to  us  those  words  may  appear  comparatively  harmless,  but  when  a  man 
is  called  to  Fenian  ears  a  traitor  and  a  double-dyed  traitor,  and  when  it  is  told  to  those, 
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who  hear  that  that  double-dyed  traitor  is  to  be  marked  down  and  to  be  excommuni¬ 
cated,  it  was  merely  preparing  the  way  for  those  who  were  to  travel  on  the  road  of 


outrage  and  of  crime. 

There  is  also  a  speech  of  Boyton  s 
is  indeed  focusing  the  offender. 

He  says :  — 


on  the  21st  of  November  1880,  at  page  225. 


This 


“We  of  the  Land  League*  do  not  attack  any  landlord  as  an  individual,  but 
“  we  attack  the  land-grabber  as  an  individual,  and  we  want  to  make  the  crime 

“  of  land-grabbing  and  the  crime  of  going  behind  a  man’s  back  to  betray  the 

“  cause  that  you  have  publicly  pledged  yourselves  to  stand  by  ;  we  want  to  make 
“  that  crime  as  odious  as  was  the  crime  of  the  man  who  was  an  informer  or  a 
«  betrayer  in  the  past  history  of  Ireland.  We  want  you  to  know  that  it  is 

“  treason,  and  treason  against  the  people  is  the  worst  crime  that  can  curse 

“  humanity.” 


We  have  heard  something  more,  and  I  have  to  point  out  something  more,  namely, 
that  amongst  the  Fenians,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Fenians,  the  crime  of  treason, 
the  fact  that  a  man  was  a  traitor  to  that  body,  meant  death.  The  power  of  death 
was  given  to  the  Supreme  Council.  The  power  of  causing  death  and  putting  to  death 
was  exercised.  And  thus,  my  Lord,  this  organiser  of  the  Land  League,  with  men  who, 
from  the  state  of  the  country,  we  must  know  had  Fenians  listening  to  them,  was  saying 
that,  if  evicted  farms  were  taken,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people  of  the  country  to  treat 
the  man  who  took  them  as  a  traitor  who  deserved  the  punishment  and  the  fate  of  his 
treachery.  That,  from  all  experience,  as  those  people  knew  from  the  sad  experience  of 
their  country,  meant  death,  inflicted  not  by  the  hand  of  the  law,  but  inflicted  according 
to  the  views  of  individual  judgment,  on  the  personal  responsibility  of  individual  men. 

Thus  this  sad  action  of  unsettlement  proceeds,  first  by  agitation,  making- men  restless, 
their  dormant  passions  roused  by  men  skilled  in  Irish  habits  and  Irish  modes  of 
thought,  which  it  was  well  known  would  be  most  likely  to  rouse  them,  then  appealing 
to  the  verv  sympathy  which  would  best  be  obtained,  and  urging  them  to  act  as  they 
well  knew^  according  to  the  history  of  past  time,  and  of  late  time  too,  would  ever  be 
the  action  of  the  people  wjio  were  willing  to  furnish  traitors,  every  man  throughout 
the  country  was  told,  upon  your  individual  judgment,  treat  these  men  who  shall  be 
focussed  by  you  as  traitors,  and  as  in  past  time  you  inflicted  the  punishment  of  death 
upon  them,  inflict  that  punishment  now.  There  are  degrees  to  be  found  in  incitement 
to  crime.  In  what  degree  of  incitement  can  this  be  placed?  Considering  the  action, 
considering  the  men  who  spoke,  considering  the  men  who  heard  it,  considering  the 
language  which  was  used,  is  not  the  degree  of  incitement  to  commission  of  crime  one 
that  must  be  placed  high  upon  the  record  of  those  different  degrees  ? 

I  believe  there  is  one  speech  more  at  a  later  date,  and  it  is  so  expressive  that  although 
it  is  somewhat  beyond  the  period  of  time  with  which  I  am  dealing,  and  as  it  is  the 
last  one  of  Mr.  Boyton’s  which  I  now  read,  I  ask  permission  to  call  attention  to  it.  It 
is  proved  by  a  special  witness,  the  words  being  denied.  It  is  at  page  2805,  and,  my 
Lords,  there  Mr.  Boyton  said  : — 


“We  have  seen  plenty  of  them  (landlords  and  agents)  that  deserve  to  be  shot 
“  at  any  man’s  hands.  I  have  always  denounced  the  commission  of  outrages  by 
“  night,  but  meet  him  in  the  broad  daylight,  and  if  you  must  blow  his  brains  out 
“  blow  it  out  in  the  daytime.  It.  will  be  your  people  to  punish  those  people  (the 
“  landlords)  for  any  misuse  of  their  power.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  the  Government, 
“  or  the  police,  but  teach  that  man  (the  land-grabber)  to  be  afraid  of  you.” 


My  Lords,  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  any  one  can  make  such  a  speech  as  that. 
“  There  are  men  who  deserve  to  be  shot !”  he  tells  this  aroused  peasantry — this 
audience  of  men  whose  dormant  passions  have  been  roused,  he  tells  them  that  he  would 
aid  the  men,  apparently  somewhat  of  feeble  courage,  to  the  act  of  murder,  and  he  says 
“  I  do  not  care  for  the  cloak  of  the  night,  but  blow  out  his  brains  in  the  daytime 
and  this  was  the  agent,  the  associate  of  Mr.  Davitt,  the  organiser  of  the  League 
appointed  as  such  by  Mr.  Parnell,  who  goes  forth  and  says  these  things,  and  I  was 
going  to  say,  says  them  unchecked,  but  I  qualify  the  statement  and  say  unchecked  by 
the  men  upon  whom  the  principal  responsibility  of  saying  them  rested. 


E  55696.— Ev.  122. 
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I  ought  not  to  say  that  they  were  entirely  unchecked,  because  Mr.  Timothy 
Harrington  happened  to  be  present  on  this  occasion,  and  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington, 
hearing  this  most  violent  expression  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Boyton,  had  to  make  a  protest 
against  such  a  speech.  Your  Lordships  will  find  Mr.  Harrington’s  explanation  at 
page  5414.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Murphy,  cross-examined,  and  said  to  him  : — 

“  Now  Mr.  Harrington  I  had  better  ask  you  about  a  speech  which  is  in 
“  print,  or  rather  which  is  a  speech  that  was  proved  by  a  witness  from  longhand 
“  notes,  a  speech  of  Mr.  Boyton  on  the  4th  of  March  1881  at  Kellarglin.  That 
“  is  the  speech  in  which  he  says :  ‘We  have  seen  plenty  of  them  (landlords 
“  ‘  and  agents)  that  deserve  to  be  shot  at  any  man’s  hands.  I  have  always 
“  ‘  denounced  the  commission  of  outrages  by  night,  but  meet  him  in  the  broad 
“  ‘  daylight,  and  if  you  must  blow  his  brains  out  blow  them  out  in  the  daytime.’ 
“  There  was  an  examination  about  that  which  I  need  not  refer  your  Lordships’ 
“  to,  I  may  have  hereafter  to  do  so  ?— (A.)  I  have  seen  the  copy  of  that  speech. 
“  I  was  present  when  the  speech  was  delivered,  and  the  report  of  the  speech  by 
“  the  policeman  here  conveys  in  no  way  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Boyton  when  he 
«  pad  spoken.  That  speech  was  referred  to  afterwards  by  Mr.  Forster  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Boyton’ s  arrest,  and  my  attention 
“  was  drawn  at  the  time  to  the  gross  injustice  which  was  done  by  the  speech, 
“  it  was  never  published  in  any  newspaper,  and  that  was  the  only  report  that 
“  Mr.  Forster  could  have  acted  upon.  (Q.)  We  only  had  a  part  of  it,  I  think.  I  do 
“  not'  think  it  pretended  to  be  the  complete  speech  according  to  the  statement  of 
4<  tpQ  witness  who  proved  it.  YTas  Boyton  s  speech,  as  delivered,  in  fact,  a  speech 
“  inciting  to  crime  ?— (4.)  No,  a  portion  of  his  speech  I  considered  was  couched 
“  in  dangerous  language,  but  the  speech  was  delivered  with  the  object  of 
“  denouncing  moonlighting,  which  was  then  taking  place  in  Kerry,  and  in  his 
“  endeavour  to  dissuade  the  people  from  moonlighting  he  used  what  I  now  and 
“  what  I  then  considered  rather  a  rash  argument,  and  that  is  he  used  the  same 
“  expression  Mr.  Dillon  had  used  a  short  time  before  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
“  when  he  said,  ‘  I  can  understand  a  man  who  has  a  grievance  against  a  landlord 
“  ‘  shooting  him  in  broad  daylight,  when  evicting  him^from  his  home,  or  some- 
“  ‘  thing  of  that  kind.’  I  think  that  was  a  foolish  thing  to  have  said,  and  I  told 

“  him  so  at  the  time.” 


But  now  my  Lords,  whilst  I  think  that  very  probably  the  reporter,  though  a  long- 
hand  reporter,  waa  right,  and  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington's  Yiew,  with  which  he  is  in 
conflict  was  not  very  correct,  yet  I  must  confess  that  Mr.  Harrington  s  explanation  is 
an  explanation  that  we  may  deal  with  as  it  stands  What  was  said  ?  It  is  very 
likelv  that  Mr.  Boyton  was  arguing  against  moonlighting.  But  the  point  is,  did  he 
sav  ‘‘Blow  out  the  landlord’s  brains  in  the  daytime,”  or  did  he  also  say  there  were 
nlentv  of  them  who  deserved  to  be  shot  at  any  man  s  hands  ?  What  has  that  state¬ 
ment  that  the  landlords  deserve  to  be  shot  at  any  man’s  hands  to  do  with  moonlighting  . 
Mr.  Harrington  does  not  say  those  words  were  not  used.  He  simply  says  the  reason  it 
was  said  was  that  it  was  an  argument  against  moonlighting.  He  might  have  said  I 
“  nrefer  daylight,  so  that  my  deeds  should  not  be  so  evil  ;  but  he  did  not  deny  that 
it  caused  him,  Mr.  Harrington,  at  the  time  to  say,  “  You  should  not  have  said  it,  but 
it  did  not  cause  Mr.  Harrington  to  go  to  the  people  and  say,  ‘‘It  is  a  wrong  octrine, 
“  and  you  ought  not  to  listen  to  it.”  Indeed  there  was  a  direction  to  invoke  the 
practise,  because  there  was  nothing  done  in  public  to  provide  an  antidote  to  the  evil 

that  those  words  produced.  ,,  TT  , 

I  will  make  only  a  reference  to  a  passage  of  Mr.  Harrington  s  cross-examination  at 
page  5438  in  which  he  arrives  at  the  same  result  as  on  the  previous  examination,  that 
is, ° hat  he  thinks  the  words  were  used  in  the  sense  to  which  1  have  referred.  _ 

My  Lords,  a  few  minutes  ago  I  mentioned  to  your  Lordships  that  Mr.  Harris  had 
said  you  could  never  draw  a  line  when  once  you  give  any  latitude  to  the  peasantry  m 
committing  agrarian  crime.  The  authority  I  gave  was  page  4093.  It  is  page  6093. 
That  is  in  his  examination,  and  he  himself  used  those  words  at  that  page. 

My  Lords,  as  I  am  coming  to  the  termination  of  the  speeches  that  I  am  dealing  with 
in  the  year  1880,  would  you  allow  me  to  dispose  of  an  arrear.  I  have  to  go  back  a 
little  in  point  of  time,  but  it  is  an  arrear  I  had  better  get  rid  of,  and  that  is  the 
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speech  that  was  delivered  on  Mr.  Parnell’s  arrival  on  November  20th  by  Mr.  Biggar 
at  Cork  what  I  have  termed  the  “  Hartmann  ”  speech.  I  am  going  to  ask  your 
Lordships  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  without  doubt,  that  that  speech  was  deliveie 
as  reported.  The  evidence,  I  think,  must  be  taken  to  be  overwhelming  upon  the 
pointP  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  it  was  proved  at  page  2807  by  Mr.  Ludgate. 
Mr.  Ludgate  was  the  reporter  for  the  “  Cork  Constitution,,  and  that  words  t  at 
“  Ireland  will  produce  another  Hartmann  with  a  better  result  appeared  m  this  paper 
with  some  circulation  attaching  to  it,  and  no  one  ever  seemed  to  doubt,  of  the  very 
many  who  were  present,  that  those  words  were  uttered.  At  least  they  did  not  doubt 
it  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  cause  them  ever  to  notice  that  they  were  not  used,  lou 
will  recollect  that  there  were  three  papers  being  published  m  Cork,  the  Cork  Con¬ 
stitution,”  the  “Cork  Examiner,”  and  the  “  Cork  Herald,  because  a  Mr.  Harrington 
was  called  being  a  reporter  engaged  on  the  “  Cork  Herald,”  who  was  present  at  this 
banquet;  and  he  certainly  was  desirous  to  give  evidence,  and  did  give  evidence  in 
MrABiggar’s  favour  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  where  he  was  sitting  he  could  not 
hear  Mr.  Biggar’s  words.  But  this  is  not  a  leaving  out  of  words.  This  is  an  insertion 
of  words  that  did  appear  in  the  Cork  newspaper,  reported  by  Mr.  Ludgate  who  proved 

Then  if  you  note  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Harrington  on  page  5831,  it  appeared 
that  there  was  Mr.  Mead,  a  reporter  whom  he  spoke  of  as  his  colleague  in  the  hi g  es 
terms,  as  to  his  accuracy.  Mr.  Mead  reported  for  the  “  Cork  Herald  a  not  unfriendly 
paper  as  to  Mr.  Biggar’s  views,  and  it  was  reported  m  that  paper  m  the  same  way  that 
paper  was  produced.  It  was  sent  for  during  the  cross-examination  of  Mr  Harrington, 
and  brought  into  Court,  and  there  are  the  words  reported  by  the  independent  reporter, 
Mr.  Mead,  who  if  I  recollect  rightly  now,  is  employed  on  the  “  Freeman  s  Journal. 
According  to  Mr.  Harrington  and  Mr.  Mead,  the  reporter,  independently  of  Mr. 
Ludgate’sg  report,  could  tell  whether  these  words  were  used  or  not  Mr.  Mead  is 
carrying  on  his  profession  for  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  and  does  not  appear  here  to 
say  they  were  not  used,  the  evidence,  as  I  submit  to  your  Lordships,  being  ovei- 
whelming,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ludgate  and  the  absence 
of  Mr  Mead,  that  the  words  were  used.  All  it  means  is,  that  Mr.  Biggar  does  not 
say  he  used  the  words.  Qf  course  it  would  convey  a  wrong  impression  if  he  left  it 
there.  What  he  says  is,  he  used  them,  subject  to  terms  of  condition,  that  he  warned 
the  people  if  they  did  not  follow  constitutional  action,  then  a  Hartmann  would  arise. 
Those  may  be  words  used  of  course  innocently.  A  moralist  made  of  stern  stud  may 
so  warm  people  in  the  interests  of  constitutionalism  ;  but  what  becomes  of  the  words 
“  with  a  better  result  ”  ?  How  can  there  be  a  better  result  m  the  action  of  a  would-be 
asasssin  like  Hartmann  \  Those  are  the  words  which  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  1  do 
not  gather  from  Mr.  Biggar’s  statement  that  he  denies  having  used  those  words.  His 
“condition”  is  in  the  report.  It  is  a  confusion  for  Mr.  Biggar  to  think  that  the 
condition  was  not  reported.  It  was  reported  by  Mr.  Ludgate  m  the  “  Cork  Constitution, 
by  Mr.  Mead  in  the  “  Cork  Herald,”  and  those  words  are  there  to  be  found.  Ihe 
condition  is  to  be  found,  and  the  result  is  that  Mr.  Biggar,  sitting  by  Mr  Parnell  s 
side  gives  to  the  people  who  listened  to  him,  the  sympathetic  people  m  the  reman 
body  of  Cork,  his  views  that  if  certain  things  do  not  take  place,  and  if  their  conduct 
be  not  guarded  by  certain  views,  then  to  Ireland  would  come  Hartmann  witli  a  better 
result  than  the  result  which  had  been  effected  by  the  man  who  failed  because  Hartmann 
had  failed  in  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  so  it  is  that  Mr. 
Biggar  uses  these  words,  not  using  them  as  the  hot-blooded  youth,  to  which  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  referred,  but  speaking  gravely  from  his  post  as  a  i  arlia- 
mentary  representative.  So  it  stands  that  he  was  holding  out  to-day  that  a  better 
result  than  the  escape  of  a  man  from  the  assassin’s  fate  could  be  produced,  namely,  by 

the  death  of  the  person  so  attacked.  .  , 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  think  I  have  now  dealt  with  these  speeches  of  1880,  and 

what  was  the  course  that  was  taken  to  arouse,  as  I  say,  the  passions  of  the  people. 

My  Lords,  I  am  not  making  my  own  statement  when  I  say  that  the  result  was i  a 
sad  a  very  sad  one,  for  crimes  gathering  like  a  cloud  over  the  people,  and  as  the 
autumn  month  went  by,  no  one  who  mingled  with  Irishmen,  no  one  who  even  atar  ofl 
took  an  interest  in  their  affairs,  could  be  ignorant  that  the  crime  was  abnormal,  was 
sad  indeed,  and  was  to  the  people’s  shame,  and  had  to  be  dealt  with,  not  only  by  a 
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responsible  government,  but  by  those  who  had  influence  amongst  those  people.  My 
Lords,  I  have  one  witness  to  call  as  to  this  matter,  I  call  as  a  witness  to  give  your 
Lordships  an  account  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  his  view  of  it,  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  to 
tell  his  tale.  My  Lords,  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  at  this  time,  from  May  until  the  20th  of 
November,  had  been  in  America.  He  had  played  his  part  there,  visiting,  as  we  know, 
the  Celts,  the  Clan-na-G-ael,  and  others,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  line,  and  he  who 
had  accepted  enlistment  in  the  constitutional  wing  of  this  united  army  had  been  as 
I  say,  furthering  the  objects  he  had  in  view  in  that  important  field  of  action, 
America.  But  others  had  been  at  work  in  Ireland,  others  who  did  not  entertain 
the  views  Mr.  Davitt  entertained.  They  were  men  who  had  been  using,  as  we  have 
now  seen  by  virtue  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  put  before  you,  language 
to  incite  and  unsettle ;  what  they  sought  had  been  obtained.  Heaven  knows 
unsettlement  enough  was  there  and  crime  was  there,  and  so  the  object  of  these 
men  had  been  gained,  but  that  was  not  Mr.  Davitt’s  object.  He  had  been,  as'  he  tells 
us,  in  a  reference  that  I  can  give  if  necessary,  it  will  perhaps  be  familiar  to  your  Lord- 
ships- — he  had  been  living  amongst  a  law-abiding  people.  He  had  been  living  amongst 
those  who  had,  as  he  termed  it,  the  advantage  of  the  government  of  the  Republic. 
Happily  a  democracy  so  governed  are  apt  to  consider  the  authority  of  their  own 
government,  and  Mr.  Davitt  had  found  the  sympathy  of  such  men  was  not  with  crime. 
They  would  have  none  of  it ;  they  could  hold  out  no  hand  of  alliance  with  the  men 
who  had  been  preaching  crime,  and  so  we  learn  from  Mr.  Davitt’s  statement,  and  also 
from  Mr.  Parnell’s,  that  Mr.  Davitt  finding  that  public  opinion,  the  opinion  of  the  press 
in  Ireland,  was  all  against  this  policy  leading  to  crime  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  judgment  too, 
leading  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  democracy  of  England  to  whom  he  was  willing 
to  appeal  would  like  the  American  democracy,  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  were 
criminals,  Mr.  Davitt  came  to  the  conclusion  that  at  last  the  policy  of  crime  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  those  who  were  endeavouring,  as  he  was,  to  support  this  Land 
League  movement  would  from  only  motives  of  policy  be  willing  to  get  rid  of  it,  and 
so,  my  Lord,  speaking  without  reference  (unless  your  Lordships  wish  it),  I  make  this 
statement  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  presence  without  step  by  step  giving  you  the  reference  to  it. 
Mr.  Davitt,  when  he  arrived  on  the  20th  of  November,  determined  at  least  to  take 
some  steps,  if  not  to  prevent,  to  mitigate  this  crime,  or  at  least  a  certain  portion 
of  it. 

My  Lords,  I  am  speaking  now  of  almost  the  last  acts  of  Mr.  Davitt  in  connexion  with 
this  matter.  On  the  3rd  February  1881,  within  three  months  of  the  time  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  Mr.  Davitt  was  removed  from  any  active  operation  in  public  affairs.  His 
release  occurred  months  after  the  suppression  of  the  League,  and  so  we  are  about  to 
lose  sight  of  Mr.  Davitt.  This  was  the  last  scene  of  all  the  acts  in  which  he  played. 
These  concluding  months,  months  employed  well  or  ill,  were  the  last  months  in  which 
Mr.  Davitt  took  a  part  in  public  affairs,  and,  my  Lord,  in  parting  with  Mr.  Davitt,  I 
wish  I  could  find  words  of  complete  and  entire  commendation  of  what  he  did.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  read  the  history  of  these  transactions  without  the  entire  warping  of 
judgment  that  sometimes  affects  an  advocate’s  thoughts,  and  I  have  fancied,  at  least, 
that  I  have  traced  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  action,  some  broader  and  larger  views  than  those 
which  regulated  the  conduct  of  many  of  his  colleagues ;  and  if,  when  I  find  that 
Mr.  Davitt  at  this  time  was  making  denunciations  of  crime  in  a  certain  sense,  I  could 
have  read  those  denunciations  as  full  and  complete,  I  would  gladly  have  expressed 
in  a  fuller  measure  than  I  can  now  do  words  representing  approval  of  what  Mr.  Davitt 
did,  for  there  can  be  pleasure  in  saying  anything  of  evil  of  what  has  been  the  action  of 
one’s  fellow  creatures,  and  I  wish  I  could  see  a  full  measure  of  good  in  what  Mr.  Davitt 
d;a  ;  but  Mr.  Davitt  shall  have,  I  think,  the  credit  which  he  deserves  during  this  period. 
Between  the  period  of  his  arrival  in  November  and  his  arrest  on  the  3rd  of  February  1881, 
Mr.  Davitt  made  speeches  denouncing  crime.  My  Lords,  the  speeches  I  should  have 
wished  to  have  read  would  have  been  speeches  in  which  Mr.  Davitt  had  said  crime  and 
outrage  are  wrong,  they  are  known  to  no  law  and  sanctioned  by  no  law  of  this  or  any 
other  world,  and  I  wish  he  had  reasoned  with  men  to  be  good  for  the  sake  of  good  and 
to  avoid  evil  in  order  that  evil  may  be  shunned.  Mr.  Davitt  asked  that  crime  should 
cease.  I  think  your  Lordships  will  find  that  thoughout  those  speeches  that  the  appeal 
was  made  on  the  ground  of  policy  rather  than  principle.  Mr.  Davitt  had  even  to 
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apologise  almost  for  making  that  appeal  as  we  shall  see,  he  said  at  the  risk  of  losing 
my  popularity  I  tell  you  that  this  crime  ought  not  to  be. 

Then,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Davitt,  to  return  to  very  prosaic  things,  had  been  collecting 
money  in  America  and  had  been  collecting  that  money  by  virtue  of  the  sympathy  of 
the  men  to  whom  he  appealed.  He  had  to  tell  his  listeners  and  did  tell  them  that  if 
they  did  not  desist  from  crime  they  would  lose  the  sympathy  of  their  American  friends, 
they  would  lose  American  support,  and  they  would  also  lose  the  sympathy  of  the 
English  democracy,  and  their  crimes  would  be  turned  against  them  by  tliQse  who 
were  their  friends.  "Well,  my  Lords,  I  say  this  does  not  rendei  the  measuie  of 
approval  so  full  as  it  might  have  been,  but  still  Mr.  Davitt’ s  words  were  spoken  ; 
words  to  which  briefly  I  would  call  attention,  my  Lords,  I  wish  Mr.  Davitt  s 
conduct  even  to  the  extent  to  which  he  denounced  crime  had  been  had  been  met  by 
others ;  he  told  Mr.  Parnell  that  this  crime  was  existing,  so  Mr.  Davitt  says,  so  Mr. 
Parnell  ’says.  Mr.  Parnell  also  told  your  Lordship  that  until  Mr.  Davitt,  who  had  been 
in  America,  told  him  of  the  increase  of  crime,  he  had  heard  not  of  it,  and  he  knew  not 
of  it.  My  observation  must  be  that  this  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Parnell,  who  had  been 
at  this  time  in  Ireland,  who  had  been  surrounded  by  his  colleagues,  his  lieutenants,  and 
his  organisers,  who  must  have  known  from  reports  in  the  newspapers  and  from  oral 
communication,  what  was  going  on,  should  have  had  no  knowledge  of  this  growth  of 
crime  represented  by  the  figures  which  I  placed  before  your  Lordships  yesterday. 
They  were  not  hidden  acts,  they  were  acts  which  were  blazoned  forth  to  the  public  by 
the  press  in  Ireland  and  in  England.  The  horror  of  them  was  resounding  through  the 
land,  the  statements  of  them  were  being  dwelt  upon  for  political  purposes  heie  and 
there,  yet  Mr.  Parnell  tells  your  Lordships,  and  if  he  says  it  I  must  let  it  lie  where  it 
falls,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  until  the  man  who  had  been  absent 
in  America  comes  to  him,  and  reflecting  the  view  of  the  Americans,  says  those  things 
cannot  go  on,  for  the  source  from  which  all  the  money  has  been  coming,  that  source 
for  which  I  have  been  labouring  to  find  a  means  of  carrying  on  these  movements, 
and  have  laboured  with  success,  will  be  dried  up  and  sent  .to  you  and  to  me  if  steps 
are  not  taken  to  prevent  this  disgraceful  condition  of  things  which  has  shocked  the 
feelings  of  the  American  public,  and  which  has  caused  them  to  warn  me  that  they  will 
have  no  sympathy  with  such  transactions. 

.  Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


(Sir  E.  James.)  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  when  dealing  with  the  organisers, 
I  attached  so  much  prominence  to  the  statements  of  the  three  organisers,  and  that  I 
also  mentioued  the  name  of  Mr.  O’ Kelly,  that  I  may  have  been  supposed  to  have 
presented  to  you  the  fact  that  there  were  only  four  organisers,  and  I  think  that  such 
an  impression  would  be  likely  to  be  created  by  what  I  said,  I,  therefore,  wish  to  state 
to  you  that  such  was  not  for  a  moment  my  intention.  We  have  it  on  Mr.  Parnell’s 
evidence  there  were  others.  I  think  they  would  amount  to  10  or  12  in  number,  and 
some  of  them  were  certainly  persons  connected  with  the  Fenian  organisation.  I  have 
chosen  those  who  were  the  most  conspicuous.  As  I  said,  Mr.  Boyton  was  selected  on 
account  of  his  association  with  Mr.  Davitt.  The  others  were  selected  on  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Egan  as  Mr.  Parnell  says,  on  whose  advice  he  rested. 

If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  now  proceed  with  the  matter  that  I  was  immedately 
addressing  myself  to  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  was  pointing  out  to  your  Lordships  that 
Mr.  Davitt  had  become  alarmed  at  the  state  of  things  which  was  existing  in  Ireland. 
We  find  a  trace  of  this  in  the  first  instance,  at  a  meeting  on  the  30th  of  March  1884 
at  which  Mr.  John  O’Connor  was  present,  and  said  : — 

«  Then  it  was  that  that  great  Irishman,  Mr.  Davitt,  on  his  return  from  the 
“  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,  uttered  the  celebrated  denunciation 
“  of  those  outrages  which  had  done  so  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  move- 
“  ment  he  had  set  on  foot.  It  was  a  fact  worth  noting  that  such  men  as  Davitt 
“  and  the  Redmonds  when  they  came  back  from  those  countries  that  were  blest 
“  with  free  institutions  scarcely  set  foot  on  Irish  soil,  but  they  felt  it  their  duty 
“  to  tell  the  people  that  outrage  and  violence  were  alienating  the  sympathy  of 
“  many  of  their  countrymen.” 
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Then  there  is  one  other  reference  at  page  4215  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  evidence  where  there 
is  an  account  given  of  an  interview  at  Queenstown  with  Mr.  Davitt  upon  his  return 
from  America  : — 

“  How  have  they  regarded  in  America  the  outrages  which  have  been  com- 
“  mitted  in  this  country  ?  The  American  Press,  unfortunately  for  the  Land 
“  League  movement,  has  to  depend  on  the  London  Press  Agency  for  all  its 

“  information.” 

% 

That  is  Mr.  Davitt’s  statement : — 

“  And  as  this  agency  appears  to  be  hostile  to  the  agitation,  each  outrage 
“  occurring  in  Ireland  is  cabled  across  as  being  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  the 
“  agitators.  In  consequence  of  these  opinions  obtaining  circulation  in  America, 
“  great  injury  is  done  to  our  movement  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  generally. 
“  The  friendly  American  Press,  who  are  better  informed,  and  the  Catholic  men 
“  generally,  contradict  these  statements  from  London,  and  trace  these  outrages  to 
“  their  proper  origin.  It  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  our  movement 
“  that  the  American  public  should  be  convinced  that  neither  the  land  agitators 
“  nor  the  Land  League  send  the  slightest  encouragement  to  agrarian  outrages.” 

It  is  “  send  ”  here  ;  I  presume  that  would  be  “  lend.” 

We  also  have  another  account  at  page  5609,  where  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  course  of  his 
evidence  at  question  86,822,  was  asked : — 

“  On  your  return  to  Ireland,  were  you  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
“  there  had  been  some,  possibly  not  very  many,  but  some  outrages  in  various  parts 
“  of  the  country  of  an  agrarian  character  ?  ” 

I  would  venture  to  ask  your  Lordship  to  note  that  question.  It  is  Sir  Charles 
Russell’s  question.  Your  Lordship  will  see  this  : — 

“  ( Q .)  On  your  return  to  Ireland  were  you  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
“  there  had  been  some,  possibly  not  very  many,” 

this  was  November  20th  ; 

“  but  some  outrages  in  various  parts  of  the  country  of  an  agrarian  character  ? — 
“  (A.)  I  learnt  that  before  coming  to  Ireland,  from  the  American  press.  ( Q.)  When 
“  you  got  to  Ireland,  what  steps  were  taken  by  you,  or  in  conjunction  with  you, 
“  in  relation  to  it?— (A.)  Mr.  Parnell  saw  me  in  Dublin  on  my  arrival,  and  I  told 
“  him  what  the  feeling  in  America  was  with  reference  to  these  outrages,  that  the 
“  American  press,  without  exception,  condemned  them  strongly,  and  called  upon 
“  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  in  Ireland  to  do  their  best  to  put  them  down. 
“  Mr.  Parnell,  who  had  been  in  London,  I  think,  a  great  deal  previously,  told  me 
“  he  was  very  much  concerned  about  these  outrages  also,  and  it  was  then  agreed 
“  that  I  should  draft  a  circular  in  the  name  of  the  executive  of  the  Land  League 
“  and  send  this  circular  to  all  the  members  of  the  Land  League  throughout  the 
«  country.  That  has  already  been  read.” 

That  circular  I  am  about  to  refer  to.  Now  we  have  Mr.  Parnell’s  account  at 
page  3910,  which  is  very  similar  to  Mr.  Davitt’s,  but  we  may  as  well  read  it.  He  says 
this  : — 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Davitt  had  been  in  the  country  some  little  time.  He  had  been  in 
“  the  office  of  the  League,  and  he  told  me  he  had  received  very  alarming  reports 
“  of  the  increase  of  crime  from  the  League  branches,  and  from  other  persons 
“  throughout  the  country — that  this  crime, 

(these  words  are  by  Mr.  Parnell,) 

“  apart  from  its  moral  wrong,  would  damage  our  movement  enormously,  both  at 
“  home  and  abroad,  and  he  said  that  we  must  take  some  steps  to  do  what  we 
“  could  to  check  it.  I  agreed  with  him  in  his  opinion,  I  had  not  myself  been 
“  previously  aware  that  the  crime  had  increased.  This  was  the  first  information 
“  or  intimation  I  had  of  any  unusual  increase  in  the  crime  of  the  country.  And 
“  it  was  arranged  that  a  circular  should  be  issued  amongst  other  things  condemning 
“  crime.” 
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And  theu  lie  says  he,  Mr.  Parnell,  saw  the  circular  before  it  was  issued  Now  that 
was  knowledge  Mr.  Parnell  says,  brought  to  his  mind  for  the  first  time,  lou  will  see 
that  what  had  to  be  done  was  something  to  check  this  crime,  outraging  t  e  pu  ic 
opinion  of  America,  outraging  therefore,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  source  of  supply. 
PNow,  we  have  to  ask  what  was  it  that  these  men  did  who  were  all  powerful.  1  nee 
notWr  and  over  again  remind  your  Lordships  of  the  power  they  possessed.  This 
uncrowned  king,  Mr.  Parnell,  as  he  was  termed,  this  unwntten-law-giver,  a  man 
nrobably  almost  withont  example  has  had  power  amongst  a  people  constitutionally 
governed  this  member  of  Parliament  had  knowledge  then  conveyed  to  him  of  the 
crime  that  was  existing,  knowledge  coming  from  the  branches  of  the  Land  League,  as 
he  himself  says.  Now  we  have  to  ask,  what  did  he  do  to  stop  this  crime.  At  t  e  y 
page  That  I  have  here,  it  tells  us  what  he  did-The  page  I  have  been  reading,  page  3910 
That  Mr.  Davitt  agreed  at  the  forthcoming  meetings  which  he  had  engagements  to 

attend  to  strongly  denounce  crime  at  each  of  these  meetings,  and  to  do  a  1  e 

Show  4e  people8 the  injury  that  was  being  done.  What  did  Mr.  Parnell  do?  His 
answer  is  “  Nothing.”  “  Why  ”  ?  “  My  engagements  being  at  an  end. 

My  Lord,  with  him  it  was  a'  matter  of  convenience.  We  are  speaking  of  a  day  very 
very^near  to  the  20th  November,  and  there  was  the  month  of  December  following 
when  no  parliamentary  claims  were  upon  Mr.  Parnell;  and  there  was  the  month  o 
January. P  Now,  my  Lord,  Mr.  Parnell,  who  could  have  obtained  a  willing  audience  m 
any  town  or  in  any  village  of  Ireland,  has  to  say  that  this  outrage,  which  was  not  a 
political  question,  but  which  represented  death  and  hurt  to  the  people  whom  he 
taken  under  his  care,  that  these  outrages,  representing  death  and  hurt,.  wMch  had  come 
with  the  Land  League  that  he  had  called  into  existence,  and  after  his  organisers  had 
been  at  their  work^were  not  to  be  checked  and  stayed,  because  his  engagements  were 
at  an  end  The  language  represents  language  of  certain  persons  m  an  artistic 
profession;  but  can  it  represent  a  man  with  such  a  duty-can  it  properly  represent  a 
man  in  such  a  position,  with  such  a  responsibility  upon  him,  as  Mr.  Parnell.  Still, 
that  is  the  course  that  he  took,  whose  words  he  must  have  felt  would  have  been  the 
keynote  which  would  have  affected  the  tone  of  every  other  speaker  m  Ireland.  His 
words  were  absent  and  his  voice  was  dumb,  because  he  had  no  other  engagements.  So 
he  went  his  way.  Be  it  what  it  may,  on  pleasure  or  on  duty,  he  went  his  way  leaving 
these  men,  these  orators,  these  agents,  at  their  work  ;  he  left  these  victims  to  them  fate, 
and  he  stood  the  chance  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  words  being  powerful  enough  to  effect  the 
obiect  which  he  ought  to  have  made  much  sacrifice  to  attain. 

Mv  Lord  I  will  take  Mr.  Davitt’s  words,  which,  so  far  as  speeches  are  concerned  at 
this  time,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  were  the  only  words  used  to  the  people  to  Prevent  crime. 

I  have  told  you  that  without  doubt  Mr.  Davitt,  if  he  did  not  denounce,  did  depreciate 
crime  But,  my  Lord,  I  say  again  that  I  think  throughout  O’Kelly  s  speech  you i  find 
the  reason  given,  and  throughout  the  speeches  Mr.  Davitt  made,  there  is  always,  I  think, 
the  reasoS  liven  that  it  i.  impolitic  to  commit  crime.  I  take  speech  after  speech  at 
this  time.  I  think  we  have  only  put  in  evidence,  some  four  or  five  Mr  Davitt  spoke 
of  a  much  greater  number  that  he  made,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  speeches 
were  made  There  is  a  speech  on  November  24th.  I  am  reminded  by  myfrien^^ 
relation  to  the  communication  made  by  Mr.  Davitt  to  Mr.  Parnell  at  page  5b  A),  vhic^ 
is  an  additional  reference,  the  term  that  is  used  is  “appalling  increase  of  crime 
There  is  a  speech  by  Mr.  Davitt  at  page  4213.  I  think  this  is  the  first  speech 
Mr.  Davitt  must  have  made  after  his  return,  and  probably  would  have  been  made 
before  his  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  date?  ..  ..  ^  ... 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  reported  on  the  22nd  November;  and  as  I  think  Mr.  Davitt 

only  arrived  on  the  20th,  it  must  have  been  a  speech  delivered  the  day  after. 

“  After  alluding  to  his  recent  tour  in  America,  Mr.  Davitt  said  nothing  tends 
“  to  injure  our  cause  with  the  American  people  so  much  as  the  occasional  acts  ot 
“  violence,  which  injustice  prompts  some  to  commit  in  parts  of  the  country. 
“  The  landlord  organs  here  and  in  England  take  care  to  colour  these  occurrences, 
“  so  as  to  represent  them  as  directly  resulting  from  the  agitation  and  teachings 
“  of  the  Land  League.  I  believe  from  my  own  intercourse  with  representative 
“  Americans  and  newspaper  men  in  the  United  States,  that  the  Irish  landlouis 
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«  C0U^  do  nothing  better  to  create  sympathy  for  their  cause,  and  obtain  a 
condemnation  of  ours  m  America,  than  to  shoot  a  half-dozen  of  their  number 
„  Wlth  f,feTw  a/®nts  thrown  into  swell  the  horror,  and  then  charge  the  deed 
upon  the  Land  League  and  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  (lengthened  cheering)  ” 


Well,  my  Lord,  I  read  that  argument  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  as  being  a  very  sound 
argument;  but  it  is  a  very  little  devoid  of  what  one  would  have  looked  for  with 
wishfulness,  I  mean  the  high-toned  principle  stated  that  such  crime  as  1  have  said  is 
an  infraction  of  any  law  that  ought  to  bind  us. 

The  next  speech  I  think  is  on  the  next  page,  4214.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact 

'  aw  1 }  ^mk  W1, 1  be  !'he02,4?h  °L *°T?mber’  because  1  think  it  is  published  in  the 
Weekly  Freeman  of  the  27th.  Mr.  Davitt  says  in  that  speech : _ 

.  The  spirit  in  which  this  assistance  has  already  been  given  can  find  no  better 
“  illustration  than  the  act  of  the  Tipperary  lady  who  handed  me  200  dollars  a 
“  few  days  ago. 


Then  he  proceeds  : — 

Neither  will  any  risk  of  unpopularity  or  adverse  criticism  prevent  me 
raising  my  voice  in  emphatic  condemnation  of  any  and  every  act  which  may 
sti  eng  then  the  hands  of  the  landlords  against  the  Land  League,  and  alienate 
“  the  moral  support  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  world.” 

This  was  put  in  in  Mr.  Dayitt’s  cross-examination.  “  The  important  part  will  show 
the  dennunciation,  says  Sir  Charles  Russell.  What  is  denounced  there  ?  Some¬ 
thing  which  in  its  consequence  will  strengthen  the  landlords,  but  not  that  which  in  its 
source  is  guilt  m  the  person  committing  the  act.  I  have  other  speeches  which  have 
been  read  to  your  Lordship  and  put  in  evidence  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  examination. 

At  page  4216  there  is  another : — 


“  The  friendly  American  press,  who  are  better  informed,  and  the  Catholic 
men  generally,  contradict  these  statements  from  London,  and  trace  these 
“  outrages  to  their  proper  origin.  It  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to 
our  movement  that  the  American  public  should  be  convinced  that  neither  the 
land  agitators  nor  the  Land  League  send  the  slightest  encouragement  to  agrarian 
“  outrages.”  °  5 

I  have  speeches  of  the  same  character  which  as  I  say  have  been  read.  There  is  one 
in  which  Mr.  Davitt  does  speak  rather  more  generously  in  his  condemnation.  This  is 
a-j  page  4218,  and  must  have  been  a  very  late  speech,  because  it  is  reported  on 
February  12th,  1881.  I  will  read  it: — 

“  your  patience  becomes  exhausted  by  Government  brutality,  and  every 
right,  privilege,  and  hope,  which  is  your  God-given  inheritance,  be  trampled 
“  upon  by  a  vindictive  power,  the  world  will  hold  England,  and  not  you, 
“  responsible  if  the  wolf-dog  of  Irish  vengeance  bounds  over  the  Atlantic  at  the 
“  very  heart  of  the  power  from  which  it  is  now  held  back  by  the  influence  of  the 
“  League.  _  But  glorious  indeed  will  be  our  victory,  and  high  in  the  estimation 
of  mankind  will  our  grand  old  fatherland  stand,  if  we  can  so  curb  our  passions 
and  control  our  acts,  in  this  struggle  for  free  land  as  to  march  to  success 
through  provocation  and  danger  without  resorting  to  the  wild  justice  of 
revenge,  or  being  guilty  of  anything  which  would  sully  the  character  of  a  brave 
“  and  Christian  people.” 

Certainly  that  is  an  advance  upon  the  other  speeches,  and  I  am  glad  to  take  notice 
of  it.  There  was  the  extent  to  which  the  condemnation  went.  And  as  all  the  speeches 
Mr.  Davitt  wished  to  rely  upon,  as  I  understand,  have  been  set  out,  I  have  only  one 
other  matter  to  refer  to  respecting  Mr.  Davitt’s  view  of  the  outrages  at  this  time 
existing.  At  page  3830  we  have  a  statement  from  Mr.  Davitt  contained  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Ferguson.  Mr.  Davitt  there  makes  this  statement 

“  1  have  maintained,  on  50  platforms  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  since  my 
“  re^ase  from  Portland,  that  to  outrage,  and  outrage  alone,  was  due  to  the  defeat 
and  partial  collapse  of  the  Land  League,  and  the  consequent  escape  of  land- 
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“  lordism— for  a  time— from  the  demoralising  antagonism  of  a  new  kind  of 
“  organised  opposition  that  would  have  soon  compelled  the  Irish  landlords  to 

Of  course'itls  possible^hat  two  views  of  that  language  may  be  presented  It  may 
have  meant  the  outrage  committed  was  outrage  hostile  to  the  League,  but  I  have  not 
found  that  Mr  Davitt  in  this  letter  or  elsewhere  has  set  up  that  theory  of  secret 

.ocfeties  attacking  the  League  by  virtue  of  these  outrages.  This  outrage  that  Mr 
societies  attac  g  Z  J  Lordship  in  a  moment,  was  the  outrage  that 

wal  eiihef-iritHn  or  Wdn-hand  mth  the  LeaLe,  This  is  the  outrage  that  now 
Mr  Davftt  bearing  his  testimony  in  the  year  1883,  informs  your  Lordship  was  the 
“trage  which  occasioned  the  defeat  of  the  Land  League  wMr!  In  i ihe  spirit  in 

which  he  had  spoken  of  public  League  4ns 

“Zd  ;rofuiragt  aPndbcoCn°dPemned  it  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Davitt  has  truly 

SiThereeis'one  other  person  who  bears  testimony  at  this  time  to  events  and  that Js 
o-pnilpman  to  whom  I  have  referred  this  morning,  namely,  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris  At  ^  pace  to  which  I  have  already  referred  for  another  purpose,  namely 
6088  Mr  Matthew  Harris  makes  a  statement  as  to  his  view,  at  least  as 
condition  of  things  at  this  time.  I  ask  your  Lordship  especially  to  note  his  vi  . 

“  In  fact  it  was  an  understood  thing  among  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  I 
“  may  tell  you,  in  relation  to  this— with  Egan  and  myself  and  Mr.  Davitt 

This  entirely  agrees  with  my  view — 

“  In  fact  it  was  an  understood  thing  among  the  leaders  of  the  movement  I 
“  mav  tell  You  in  relation  to  this-with  Egan  and  myself,  and  Mr.  Davitt-that 
“  at  the  time  of  the  State  trials,  which  was  early  m  1881,  we  would  pursue  a  more 
“  moderate  policy.  I  wrote  a  pamphlet  at  that  time  on  this  land  question,  giving 
«  “:ttL7o^he  land  question"  I  would  be  very  glad  if  it  were  put  m.  I  do 
“  not  know  whether  you  have  a  copy  of  it  or  not. 

What  was  the  more  moderate  policy  \  Was  it  another  definition  or  limitation  of 
boycotting3^  ^WasTit^n  mitagation  of  the  ferocious  language  of  Buoh  p^Bone  as  Mr. 
Bovton.  gAt  any  rate,  those  who  had  the  power  of  control  as  I  admit  they  tad,  Mr 
-p.  ,  T3  ,1  Mr  Harris  were,  I  should  think,  on  account  of  this  appalling  list  ot 

Xe  a?eTa\oT:ioderate  policy.  Well,  I  am  afraid  they  did  not, 

“ThXMsoTestJo^yt/Mr.1 WUliam  O’Brien  on  page  4641  question  70,712. 
Mr  (TBrien  had  been  down  to  the  Lough  Mask  district  and  he  had  found  the  young 
men  in  a  terribly  wild  state,  and  so,  my^Lord  he  tells  you  about  October  „  November 
in  1880,  be  thought  it  right  to  communicate  what  he  knew,  and  he  says  . 

“  I  remember  it  very  well,  in  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor's  room.  Mr.  T.  P. 
“  O’Connor  was  staying  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  at  the  time,  and  I  remember  we 
“  bad  a  very  long  conversation  when  I  told  hnn,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  O  Connoi 
..  tere  in  a  state  of  terrible  alarm.  They  both  said  outrages  or  anything  of  the 
“  sort  would  be  utter  destruction  to  the  movement,  and  they  both  said  they 
“  should  take  every  opportunity  they  possibly  could  of  speak, ng  if  there  was  any 

“  opportunily.” 

Here  are  the  other  engagements  of  Mr.  Parnell.  Your  Loidship  will  look  amongst  the 
sneeches  either  put  in  by  my  learned  friends,  or  speeches  we  may  have  put  in,  ot 
Mr  Eo-a’n  or  Mr.  O’Connor  denouncing  outrages,  and  see  what  resu  t  was  arrived  at. 
Here  £»am  it  is  brought  home  to  one  of  the  Triumvirate,  ar  least,  who  were  managing 
the  League  Mr.  Egan  (probably  at  that  time,  it  may  have  been  m  the  absence  ot 
Mr.  Davitt)  and  brought  home  to  another  conspicuous  member,  Mr.  i  homas  0  Connor 
They  were  told  of  these  outrages  existing  and  they  find  the  remedy,  a  potent . 
one,  namely,  that  they  should  make  speeches,  but  they  did  not,  I  do  not  wish 
to  go  back  to  that  figure,  that  was  not  my  own,  I  am  quoting  words  ot  otbc  . 
How  easily  this  plague  might  have  been  stayed.  Mr.  Parnell  with  1 
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had  other  engagements.  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  O’Connor  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  saving  the  lives  of  their  fellow  Irishmen.  But  the  opportunity  not  being  in  the 
way,  and  the  engagements  being  in  the  way  there  was  a  document  issued.  Now,  I 
have  to  call  your  most  serious  attention  to  that  document.  It  is  said  that  here  was 
really  the  remedy,  and  that,  whilst  Mr.  Davitt  alone  was  to  make  speeches,  and  did 
m  the  sense  I  have  mentioned,  this  circular  was  sent  out,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Parnell 
to  every  Land  Leaguer,  but  I  think  that  must  be  a  misapprehension  of  what  was 
done  by  Mr.  Parnell.  It  was  sent  out  I  presume  to  some  managers  or  representatives, 
and  had  a  circulation  of  which  of  course,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship  knows  nothin  o\ 
One  witness  said  he  saw  it  but  did  not  read  it  to  his  branch,  and  we  find  no  trace  as 
far  as  I  know  of  this  being  read  to  branches  or  read  to  people  who  would  be  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  it,  and  I  should  gather  that  it  was  really  what  may  have  gone  to 
organisers,  because  it  is  headed  “A  memorandum  of  instructions  to’organisers  and 
officers  of  branches  of  the  Land  League,  but  I  should  doubt  whether  it  went  much 
farther.  But  to  whomever  it  went  my  view  will  be  that  the  fewer  it  went  to  the 
better.  I  am  sorry  to  trust  my  own  judgment,  but  as  I  read  this  document,  I  am  glad 
for  another  construction  to  be  put  upon  it.  A  more  wicked  document,  more  tending 
to  incite  to  crime  than  this  document  could  never  have  been  drawn  by  anyone.  Mr. 
Davitt  says  he  drew  it  or  drafted  it.  My  Lord,  I  fancy  it  must  have  been  drawn  by 
him  with  somewhat  different  language,  and  that  it  must  have  been  settled  by  somebody 
who  wished  to  limit  its  operation.  Will  your  Lordships  bear  in  mind  before  looking 
at  this  document  that  there  are  two  classes  of  crime,  two  descriptions  of  crime,  one  of 
which  has  never  been  thought  to  be  effective  by  Irish  agitators  ;  and  the  other  which 
has  been  condemned — it  could  not  help  being  condemned — by  every  class  of  Irishmen, 
and  certainly  as  far  as  I  know  has  been  condemned  by  those  who  belonged  to  the 
Fenian  body.  The  first,  the  description  of  inutility,  would  be  threatening  letters. 
They  are  foolish.  They  have  been  regarded  as  ineffective  and  rendering  a  false  impression 
that  there^is  greater  crime  than  there  really  is,  and  being  of  no  avail  even  to  inti¬ 
midate.  The  second  description  of  crime  is  that  of  the  maiming  of  animals  ;  and  I 
need  not  give  you  a  reason  why  men,  belonging  to  a  generous  race,  would  holn  in 
abhorrence  the  maiming  of  dumb  animals.  So,  my  Lord,  those  two  crimes  are  useless 
and  worse  than  useless,  useless  to  those  who  desired  to  terrorise,  useless  to  those,  and 
worse  than  useless  to  them,  who  desired  that  any  movement  they  were  enoao-Jd  in 
should  stand  well  in  public  opinion. 

Aow,  I  turn  to  this  document;  and  I  ask  your  Lordship  carefully  to  scrutinise  it. 
As  I  have  said  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  reading  of  it.  I  hope  I  am.  It  is  at  page  3712^ 
We  find  first  very  long  general  directions.  This,  which  as  far  as  Mr.  Parnell  was 
concerned,  was  the  only  step  he  took  at  this  time  in  any  way  to  stop  crime  is  the  docu¬ 
ment  we  have  carefully  to  search,  to  see  how  far  it  did  carry  those  intended  views 
into  effect.  You  will  find  the  early  part  of  it  deals  with  such  matter  as  organisation. 
Lt  does  not  affect  this  question.  We  then  come  to  this  paragraph  : — 

Oiganiscrs  and  officers  of  the  League,  speaking  at  public  meetings  or 
writing  to  the  public  press,  are  expected  to  enunciate  the  Land  League  plat- 
■  form  of  no  compromise  or  partnership  with  landlordism,  and  to  repudiate  the 
“  proposals  known  as  the  three  F’s.  now  being  advocated  by  landlord  organs,  in 
hopes  of  saving  a  doomed  system  from  destruction,  and  giving  fixity  of  tenure 
in  Ireland  to  most  of  those  evils  which  have  already  depopulated  our  country, 
pauperised  our  people,  and  instigated  those  crimes  which  are  now  being  charged 
by  their  real  authors  upon  the  organisation  which  aims  at  their  prevention.” 

Those  crimes  which  are  charged  represented  at  this  time  the  crimes  of  November  and 
December.  Numerous  as  they  were  and  also  extended  in  their  classes  I  would  ask  in 
a  few  minutes  to  make  reference  to  those  statistics  which  show  that  at  that  time  there 
were  attacks  upon  persons,  arson,  night  attacks  in  large  numbers  reported  and 
appearing  in  those  returns.  Then  appear  passages  as  to  the  necessity  of  keeninn  a 
firm  grip  upon  the  land.  1  & 

(The  President.)  No;  “grip  upon  and  control  over  their  passions.” 

(Sir  PL.  James.)  [reading], 

“In  no  period  of  the  League’s  existence  was  it  so  absolutely  necessary  for 
c‘  the  tenant  farmeis  and  labourers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
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country  to  keep  a  firm  grip  upon  and  control  over  their  passions  and  indignation 
at  wrongs  perpetrated  and  injustice  threatened  than  at  the  present  hour,  the 
evil  system  which  has  so  long  been  the  curse  of  their  families,  and  existence  is 
now  gasping  out  its  criminal  life  in  face  of  the  whole  world,  dethroned, 
discredited,  and  on  the  point  of  being  destroyed  by  the  stern  but  passion  ess 
action  of  a  united  and  indignant  people  through  the  means  of  a  bloodless 

revolution.” 


That  is  the  revolution  which  we  think  was  mentioned  in  Mr.  Ives  interview. 

« To  consummate  its  death  should  be  the  effort  of  every  member  of  the 
“  League  to  have  the  civilised  world  bend  back  its  thumbs  and  give  sanction 
“  to  that  decree  against  landlordism  should  be  the  aim  and  desire  of  every  man 
“  upon  whom  it  has  inflicted  injuries.  How  is  this  to  be  effected  .  To  show  the 
“  world  that  the  just  use  of  organised  strength  is  to  remedy  present  evils,  and 
“  not  to  avenge  past  wrongs,  to  convince  our  enemies  that  we  have  at  last  learned 
“  how  to  evolve  out  of  ourselves,  build  up,  and  control  a  power  which  can  be  directed 
“  by  judgment  and  reason  in  the  practical  amelioration  of  our  wrongs  and 
“  o-nevances,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  fall  a  prey  to  that  intoxication  of  purpose 
«  and  unsystematic  action  which  have  hitherto  purchased  the  defeat  of  the  people  s 
“  cause  To  effect  this  object  demands  no  sacrifice  from  any  man  m  our  ranks 
“  but  that  of  temper  and  passion ;  to  see  it  triumph  requires  no  action  but  such 
“  as  the  League  points  out  in  its  teachings,  and  unless  firm  and  determined 
«  attitude  in  making  just  demands  without  violence,  to  enforce  what  intelligent, 
“  legal,  and  resolute  combination  can  obtain  enunciation  of  just  principles  and 
“  motives,  to  convince  where  intimidation  entails  a  conflict  with  law,  arguments 
“  and  motives  based  upon  right  and  common  good,  when  born  of  deep  and  honest 
“  conviction,  will  be  found  a  more  potent  agency  in  furthering  the  cause  of  tree 
“  land,  and  helping  the  League  in  winning  it  for  the  people,  than  means  which 
“  jar  upon  the  public  mmd  and  tend  to  alienate  the  sympathy  of  outside 

“  observers.” 


Now  will  your  Lordship  note  what  comes  afterwarus . 

Threatening  letters  are  as  unnecessary  as  they  are  stupidly  criminal  and 
«  unjustifiable;  and  we  feel  assured  that  no  member  of  our  organisation  has 
“  resorted  to  such  a  method  of  making  just  demands  which  invites  the  stigma  of 
“  cowardice  and  clumsily  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  landlords.  If  a  just  ngnt 
«  cannot  fearlessly  be  demanded  by  a  victim  of  landlord  power  when  a  powerful 
“  organisation  is  at  his  back  to  protect  him,  he  deserves  neither  a  concession  from 
“  the  landlord  nor  assistance  from  the  League  m  obtaining  it. 

“  In  speaking  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  dumb  animals  we  cannot  for  a  single 
“  instant  believe  either  the  numerous  reports  of  these  monstrous  outrages  which 
“  the  landlord  organs  are  publishing,  or  that  a  single  man  within  the  ranks  of 
“  our  organisation  would  be  guilty  of  participating  in  the  few  cases  which  we 
“  are  sorry  to  say  have  been  authenticated.  No  injustice  m  the  power  of  Irish 
“  landlordism  to  perpetuate  upon  our  people  could  justify  in  the  least  degree  the 
«  unfeel  in  o-  brutality  which  inflicts  injuries  or  suffering  upon  harmless  and 
“  defenceless  animals,  in  revenge  for  the  wrongs  committed  by  their  owners 
“  While  dwelling  upon  this  painful  subject  we  would  point  out  to  the  officers  of 
“  the  various  branches  throughout  Ireland  tbe  advisability  of  informing  the 
“  executive  of  the  League  of  any  outrage  occurring  in  the  locality,  in  order  that 
“  reliable  information ‘may  be  at  hand  to  correct  the  vicious  exaggeration  given 
“  to  insignificant  occurrences  by  the  landlord  organs.  Agents  of  the  Associated 
“  Press  “throughout  the  country  are  known  to  have  manufactured  outrages 
“  near  their  districts  in  order  to  turn  them  to  account  in  obtaining  money 
“  by  feeding  the  criminal  appetite  of  hnglish  readers ;  and  it  is  well  to 
“  remind  those  gentlemen  that  while  the  privileges  of  the  press  entitle 
“  them  to  publish  facts  and  make  any  just  or  fair  comments  thereon,  deliberate 
“  concoction  of  outrages  will  be  looked  upon  as  real  outrages  upon  the  character 
“  and  name  of  the  Irish  people.  A  fair  and  judicious  use  of  the  power  of  com- 
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“  bination  against  the  enemies  of  the  people,  traitors  to  the  League,  or  instru- 
“  ments  of  unjust  eviction,  or  other  landlord  injustice,  will  work  the  requirements 
“  of  0ur  movement  in  the  present  crisis,  without  any  resort  to  means  or  methods 
“  which  would  offer  a  pretext  for  foul  play  against  the  organisation,  or  estrange 
“  the  moral  support  of  public  opinion  outside  of  Ireland  from  a  just  and  noble 
“  cause.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  am  I  not  justified  in  what  I  said?  Here  is  a  statement  to  these 
organisers,  Do  you  take  care.  It  is  inadvisable  that  anything  which  shall  jar  on  the 
public  mind  and  tend  to  alienate  the  sympathy  of  outsiders  should  be  avoided.  Two 
things,  and  two  things  only,  are  mentioned  as  to  be  avoided.  The  threatening  letters, 
which  are  pointed  out  as  being  regarded  as  a  useless  weapon,  and  then  this  attack  upon 
dumb  animals,  and  not  one  word  is  uttered  against  any  other  commission  of  crime.  I 
am  not  relying  upon  our  legal  phrase  that  the  expression  of  one  statement  represents 
the  exclusion  of  another.  This  is  common  sense,  and  I  wonder  what  the  organiser 
would  think  who  took  this  up,  and  who  saw  the  pressure  upon  traitors  was  given,  that 
public  opinion  was  alienated  by  threatening  letters  and  outrages  upon  dumb  animals, 
and  he  is  told  to  avoid  those  two  crimes.  What  would  he  think  the  writer  meant  as  to 
the  remainder  ?  As  I  said,  this  document  appears  to  me  as  if  it  had  been  drafted  and 
settled  probably  by  someone  who  did  not  wish  to  offend  either  wing  of  the  army ;  and 
so,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Cork  branch  had  been  told,  “What  have  you  to  do’ with 
lawless  acts?  ”  and  in  the  same  way  that  the  central  executive  could  tell  the  gentlemen 
at  Cork  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  stopping  a  raid  for  arms,  so  it  may  have 
been  thought  that,  if  there  had  been  any  unsympathetic  attempt  to  control  the  action 
of  these  branches  and  stop  these  crimes,  the  report  might  have  come,  “  As  you  said 
“  t0  Cork,  so  Cork  says  to  you  ;  do  you  not  interfere  with  things  which  are  not  of 
“  y°ur  business.”  When  they  were  told  threatening  letters  were  useless  and  that  out¬ 
rages  upon  dumb  animals  would  be  abhorrent  to  any  man  ;  directly  there  had  been  any 

interference  with  these  steps  which  enforced  the  decrees  of  the  Land  Leagne, _ which 

were  the  action  of  the  police  of  the  Land  League,  as  I  hope  to  show  you,— then  there 
was  a  staying  of  this  hand  in  the  writing  of  this  circular,  and  this  authentic  document, 
which  it  has  been  now  stated  to  your  Lordships  was  a  very  declaration  and  denunci¬ 
ation  of  all  that  tended  to  crime,  was  silent  and,  as  I  put  it  to  you,  intentionally  and 
purposely  silent,  in  respect  to  every  crime,  except  these  two  that  have  been  earmarked 
and  expressed  ;  and  so  the  organisers,  who  communicated  to  the  Land  League  branches 
this  doctrine  that  they  had  received  as  their  authority  and  guidance  to  act  upon,  would 
be  told,  “  Those  who  know  what  is  best  for  our  political  movement ;  those  who  are  the 
“  highest  authority,  are  very  anxious  to  see  threatening  letters  and  the  maiming  of 

cattle  stopped.  But  what  then  ?  They  have  not  the  same  anxiety  as  to  other 
crimes.  That  I  hope  is  a  fair  translation  of  this  document,  and,  if  it  be,  what  are 
we  to  say  to  those  men  who,  alarmed  for  the  movement,  at  the  appalling  list  of  crime, 
— those  men  who  now  know  what  was  going  on, — not  with  the  effects  falling  upon  their 
own  people,  who  admittedly  have  the  power  of  staying  this,  to  a  great  extent,  and 
mitigating  this  progress  of  crime,  if  they  will,  pick  out  and  select  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  their  power  upon,  two  crimes  which  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  would  well 
be  sad  in  the  view  of  anyone  but  ^eft  unattacked  and  unreproached  the  crime  of  all 
other  descriptions. 

hat  was  the  intention  of  these  gentlemen  who  issued  this  circular?  If  the  intention 
was  that  crime  should  be  stopped,  and  if  my  reading  be  wrong,  one  would  have  thought 
that  those  who  were  through  this  circular  endeavouring  to  stay  the  crime  would  also 
have  exerted  themselves  a  little  more  than  writing  in  this,  as  I  am  putting  it  to  your 
Lordships,  worse  than  ambiguous  language.  Who,  except  Mr.  Davitt,  did  go  forth 
into  the  country  and  try  to  stay  crime.  My  Lord,  I  take  one  example — I  do  not  know 
if  we  have  the  exact  date  of  the  issuing  of  this  memorandum,  but  I  think  it  is  December 
1880.  Probably  the  date  would  be  about  the  13th  December.  It  appears  at  pane  3711. 

(2  /ie  President.)  It  is  dated  13th  of  December  1880. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Yes,  it  is  dated  13th  December  1880.  No  doubt,  for  some  reason 
that  is  not  probably  in  evidence  before  you,  this  maiming  of  cattle  had  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  everyone  (of  course  naturally  they  would)  seemed  to  wish  to  see 
that  crime  at  an  end,  and  emphasis  is  laid  upon  it  by  speakers,  and  one  example  I  have, 
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a  very  strong  one,  is  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Biggar  on  the  12  th  December  1880. 
one /have  not  yet  read  ”  It  is  at  page  27.  Mr.  Biggar  there  says 

..  Now  on  this  question  I  might  be  asked  in  what  way  does  the  League  pro- 
.<  o0Se-in  what  way  has  the  League  got  the  benefits  for  the  members  of  the 
“  League  in  the  districts  where  it  was  powerful  heretofore,  and  how  does  .t  pro- 
..  oosf  to  act  for  the  time  to  come  ?  Now  there  are  some  things  the  League 
«  never  did.  The  League  never  recommended  outrages  of  any  sort.  The  League 
„  hal  been  charged  with  recommending  murder.  Well  the  League  never  did 
anything  of  the  sort,  and  the  League  never  will,  I  believe.  It  certainly  has 
not  done  so  up  to  the  present,  and  so  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion  it  never 
will  recommend  anything  of  the  sort. 

No  one  is  talking  of  the  League  recommending  murder.  The  question  is  whether  “ 

■  ’  it,  if  it  could.  Mr.  Biggar  says  nothing  about  stopping  murder. 

Well  then  it  has  been  charged  with  another  thing,  with  recommending 

the  maiming  of  cattle.  That  is  a  thing  I  would  advise’ m  the  strongest  terms 

T  could  uossiblv  use, — I  would  recommend  that  nothing  of  that  sort  should  be 

nractised  ' and "fo  this  reason.  First  of  all  it  is  a  frightfully  cruel  and  sinful 
practised,  e  it  ig  a  matter  that  is  calculated  to  injure 

“  tour cause  ’very  materially  andhery  seriously  with  large  classes  of  the  English 
«  pe0pie  who  hJve  political  influence  with  regard  to  a  settlement  of  this 

“  question.” 

And  now,  my  Lord,  I  draw  attention  to  these  words 

«  Now  these  (that  is  murder  and  maiming  of  cattle)  are  things  that  should 
“  he  avoided  ;  that  is  really  substantial  bond  fide  outrage  should  oe  avoided  by  all 
“  means,  and’by  all  the  influence  which  you  and  the  League  can  use. 

No  other  things  are  mentioned  but  murder  (which  of  course  had  attracted  attention 
Nootnert  g  discussion  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere),  and  the  maiming  ot 

cattleW““  That  is,  really  substantial  land  fide  outrage,  avoid  those  for  the  reasons 
•  11 

“  But  there  are  other  things  which  the  League  can  do,  and  which  the 
“  League  has  done,  and  which  I  hold  the  League  is  thoroughly  justified  m  doing 
«  TheWue,  with  regard  to  the  lands  of  a  county,  Meath,  near  to  where  we  are 
“  -the  League  is  perfectly  justified,  in  my  opinion  m  doing  what  they  did  m 
“  Kells  the  other  day,  that  is,  come  together  m  a  large  number,  and  allow  the 
*.  Dersons  who  formerly  bid  for  grass  lands  to  knew  that  they,  the  large  crowds 
“  which  collected  together  there,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  that  the  lane 
“  of  Meath  should  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  cattle. 

Then,  Mr.  Biggar  proceeds  with  matters  which  are  quite  harmless,  I  admit,  such 
as  Griffith’s  valuation.  Then  he  also  proceeds . 

“  Now  when  you,  when  any  district  of  Ireland,  when  the  occupiers  of  the 
“  land  in  any  district  in  Ireland,  has  combined  not  to  pay  more  than  they  consider 
«  a  reasonable  rent,  then  what  they  can  do  is  this,  they  can  use  their  influence 
«  with  all  their  neighbours  to  urge  them  not  to  give  more  than  this  reasonable 
“  and  fair  rent  and  if  any  of  these  neighbours  are  injudicious  and  foolish  enough 
“  to  break  and  dishonest  enough  in  fact  to  break  through  the  compact  into  which 
“  they  have  themselves  entered,  then  it  is  thoroughly  legitimate  and  proper  that 
«  tS  neighbours  should  expostulate  with  them,  advise  them  to  be  more  careful 
«  for  the  time  to  come,  and  if  this  wicked  personis  impenitent,  they  may  cease  to 
“  buy  and  to  sell  with  him;  they  may  say,  ‘  We  think  this  man  an  enemy  of 

“  ‘  society  and  that  society  should  hold  no  intercourse  with  him  directly  or  indirectly 

«  ‘  of  any ’sort,’  and  thus  the  pressure  would  become  so  great  that  this  dishonest 
“  person  would  be  brought  to  see  a  sense  of  his  wickedness,  and  be  brought  to 
..  S  with  his  fellows  and  act  as  he  ought  to  do.  1  hen  in  cases  of  a  more 
“  frightfully  wicked  nature,  cases  in  which  a  man  has  broken  the  tenth  Com- 
“  mandment  by  coveting  his  neighbour’s  land,  and  has  taken  land  over  another 
“  nerson’s  head,  why  then  you  can  visit  him,  not  threaten  him  of  course,  but  a 
the  same  time  you  should  reason  with  him,  advise  him  to  mend  his  ways  an 
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ghe  tiptho  bolding,  and  reinstate  the  person  who  was  unjustly  evicted  from 
“  that  holding. 

Now,  my  Lord  this  later  speech,  with  the  substitution  of  murder  for  threatening 
letters,  is  identical  with  the  declaration.  There  is  in  Mr.  Biggar’s  speech  denunciation 
oftw-o  thmgs  only,  murder  and  maiming  of  cattle;  that  is  to  say,  he  says,  “  really 
T\i-°n-D-  k°na  outrage,  and  it  is  that  that  he  denounces.  What  then  had 
Mr.  Biggar  to  say  as  to  any  other  outrage.  Maiming  of .  cattle  of  course  was  pro- 
ducmg  a  great  effect  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  people  were  very  desirous  indeed  to 
stay  it.  I  hen  also  very  shortly,  to  follow  out  the  thread  which  runs  through  that 
circular  to  organisers,  there  is  clearly  a  view  entertained  by  many  people  that 
threatening  letters  are  objectionable.  I  refer  especially  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Timothv 

Healy  made  on  the  22nd  March  1881,  within  the  same  three  months  of  this  circular 
being  issued.  He  says  : — 

A  gi  eat  deal  has  been  said  of  the  practice  of  tenants  sending  threatening 
letters,  and  very  terrible  pictures  are  drawn  for  us  in  the  landlord  press  of  these 
“  threatening  letters.  You  read  that  on  a  big  sheet  of  paper  the  landlord 
receives  a  notice,  and  on  the  top  of  this  paper  there  is  a  drawing  representing  a 
comn  and  cross  bones,  and  a  skull ;  but  I  would  remind  you  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  landlord’s  threatening  letter,  and  instead  of  being  written  it  comes 
printed  on  paper  in  the  shape  of  a  writ,  and  instead  of  the  skull  you  find  the 
device  of  the  Lion  and  Unicorn ;  and  I  say  that  this  means  of  striking 
'  terror  is  far  more  contemptible  than  the  means  adopted  by  the  enraged  men 
striving  in  spite  of  difficulties  to  retain  possession  of  their  little  homes.° 

My  Lord,  I  have  two  circumstances  which  I  would  wish  to  deal  with  to  show  to 
what  extent  the  denunciation  that  did  take  place  was  intended  to  be  effective  when 
the  interests  of  supporting  the  Land  League  movement  would  be  likely  to  be  effected 
1  must  recall  the  action  that  was  taken  by  Mr.  Davitt  when  a  very  practical  matter 
was  brought  to  his  attention,  and  see  how  he  acted  upon  it.  As  I  have  said,  I  have 
read  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Davitt  in  November  and  December  in  contrast  with  the 
absence  of  speeches  by  others,  and  I  gave  Mr.  Davitt  the  measure  of  acknowledgment 
of  those  speeches  to  the  full  extent  to  which  I  thought  I  ought  to  go.  My  Lords  I 
am  afraid  that  as  the  objection  to  crime  was  placed  on  the  ground  of  policy,  so 
Mr.  Davitt,  determined  man  as  he  undoubtedly  is,  was  anxious  to  secure  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  his  object,  if  not  by  crime  that  would  affright  the  public,  at  least  by  action 
that  would  cause  intimidation  ;  and  I  find  foundation  for  that  conclusion  at  which  I 
have  arrived,  by  reading  the  proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  boycotting  of  Mr. 
Hegarty  at  this  very-time,  December  1880,  and  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Davitt  at 
that  time  also.  Y  our  Lordship  will  find  the  evidence  I  am  referring  to  which  I 
will  summarise  with  your  approval,  at  p.  1305. 

Mr.  Hegarty  was  a  person  residing,  as  your  Lordship  will  recollect,  at  Mill  Street, 
m  the  county  of  Cork.  He  was  a  well-to-do  man  as  a  trader,  and  notwithstanding  the* 
suggestion  that  was  made,  a  man  who  apparently  stood  well  with  his  neighbours 
until  he  was  subjected  to  condemnation  by  the  sentence  of  the  Land  League,  and* 
having  been  attracted,  as  others  had  been,  by  some  of  the  attributes  of  Mr.  Davitt’s 
character,  he  selected  him  as  the  person  to  whom  he  would  appeal,  and  your  Lordships 
will  recollect  that  on  the  26th  December  1880,  Mr.  Hegarty  wrote  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Davitt,  which  is  set  out  at  page  1305.  He  tells  his  tale,  and  the  case  that  he  presents 
to  Mr.  Davitt  is  that  he  having  lived  in  that  neighbourhood  and  having  spent  every 
penny  he  ever  made,  as  he  says,  in  procuring  employment  for  the  labourers  and 
artizans  in  the  district ;  having  given  away  the  large  sum  he  mentioned  in  the  letter 
to  secure  that  employment,  he  then  says,  that  he  living  there  and  carrying  on  a  trade 
bus  been  subjected  to  a  resolution  of  the  Land  League  that  he  should  be  boycotted! 
He  says  it  was  opposed  by  the  chairman,  he  believes,  and  the  chairman  asked  him  for 
reasons.  1  he  reasons  were  not  given.  Then  he  has  to  tell  Mr.  Davitt  of  his  certain 
fate,  -the  fate  is  rum  to  him  if  interference  does  not  take  place,  interference  bv  the 
central  body,  which  Mr.  Davitt  at  that  time  certainly  was  the  most  prominent  and 
probably  the  most  active  person  in  managing.  What  occurs  ?  Mr.  Hagerty  receives 
no  reply.  Mr  Davitt,  I  presume,  must  have  treated  this  letter  as  a  letter  written  to 
him  as  one  of  the  executive  body  or  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Land  League.  It  is 
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admitted  that  Mr.  Hegarty  gets  no  response.  Mr.  Davitt  says  that  ® 

president  of  the  Land  League.  Mr.  Hegarty  s  letter  is  at  page  o6J9.  Mr.  Davitt _says 
that  he  did  not  reply  to  Mr.  Hegarty,  but  that  he  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Land 
League  making  inquiries.  Well,  my  Lord,  it  is  very  far  from  my  wish  to  conduct  this 
casern  the  way  in  which  one  conducts  ordinary  cases  of  conflict  between  parties  ,  but  Mr. 
Davitt  knows  who  that  gentleman  is,  or  was,  and  he  knows  where  he  is  and  ^hat  has 
become  of  him  as  far  as  1  know.  I  have  heard  no  account  of  an  application  to  obta 
that  letter,  and  that  letter  has  never  been  heard  of.  M  e  can  find  no  trace  that  he 
receive  it,  for  this  reason  ;  there  is  a  letter  published  m  the  Irish  World,  which 
your  Lordship  will  find  at  page  5755,  from  the  _  secretary,  president,  and  tieasurer  of 
the  Millstreet  Land  League,  and  denouncing  this  Mr.  Hegar.y.  Its  date  is  with 
four  months  or  so  of  this  occurrence.  This  is  the  way  m  which  the  president,  to  whom 
Mr.  Davitt  either  says  he  did  write  or  thinks  he  wrote  making  inquiries,  replies 

Mr.  Hegarty  : — 

“  From  his  increasing  tyranny  and  intolerance,  his  oppression  and  enmity 
to  the  Land  League,  he  has  been  most  thoroughly  ‘  boycotted.  He  has  also 
been  beaten  in  the  poor  law  board.  He  instituted  Crown  Prosecutions  against 
a  number  of  our  people  for  alleged  boycotting,  and  succeeded  m  getting  two  of 
our  best  men  imprisoned  for  a  year.  The  evidence  was  very  weak  but Mhm 
viper  has  so  much  influence  at  the  Castle  (it  is  even  said  freely  that  he  has  a 
yearly  pension  since  1867)  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  he  by  the 
fudge's  charge  chiefly,  succeeded  only  too  well.  On  Friday,  March  25th,  when 
the  evil  tidings  were  known,  a  tremendous  crowd  attacked  bis  bouse. 

“  That  was  to  show  tbeir  sympathy  with  the  prisoners,  who  are  men  of 
families  here,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  their  present  circumstances  are 
anything  but  flourishing.  The  effect  of  taking  them  away  at  present  ie »  simply 
ruinous  to  their  wives  and  large  young  families,  if  the  generosity  of  then 
countrymen  at  home  or  abroad  does  not  come  at  once  to  their  assistance  From 
the  start  of  the  Land  League  those  two  men  have  been  foremost  in  the  good 
work,  sparing  neither  time  nor  expense.  They  were  true  to  the  backbone  an 
incurred  the  hate  of  Jeremiah  Hegarty.  Their  relations  are  all  true  men.  No 
“  expense  has  been  spared  in  defending  them. 

Well  my  Lords,  now  we  know  who  the  president  was— Mr.  John  Rorke  He  has  not 
been  cal  “d7 as  a  witness  before  you.  The  letter  that  Mr.  Davitt  had  sent  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  the  recipient  does  not  say  he  received  it.  Did  Mr.  Dav.tt  receive  any  reply  to 
it)  I  do  not  say  that  we  should  apply  the  same  rule  to  our  fellow  men  as  would 
regulate  our  own  conduct.  I  do  not  soy  that  every  letter  is  to  be  kept.  I  do  not  treat 
it°in  the  narrow  spirit  of  ordinary  advocacy.  Mr.  Davitt  might  easily  have  male 
away  with  any  such  letter.  The  letter  was  written  on  the  2bth  December,  and  Mr. 
Davitt  was  stifl  in  public  life  till  the  3rd  February,  but  I  do  not  understand  he  says 
his  memory  was  that  he  received  any  reply.  I  am  aware  of  Mr.  Davitt  s  life  am 
not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  docketed  and  kept  it  like  other  people  would  b 
says  hi  never  got  any  explanation.  I  understand  that  all  lie  knows  and  thinks  is  that 
he  wrote  ;  but  we  subsequently  have  had  no  explanation,  and  when  that  is  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  first  representative  of  the  Land  League,  nothing  was  done  or  if  some¬ 
thing  was  doDe,  a  letter  was  written  to  which  no  reply  was  given,  because  1  w ou  . 
no  influence  on  that  branch  of  the  Land  League,  and  it  must  have  been  known  that 

that  branch  of  the  Land  League  could  not  have  been  influenced.  intervened 

( The  President.)  I  see  this  matter  was  discussed  at  page  5700,  and  1  intervened. 

I  said  : — 

“  I  have  said  you  are  not  entitled  to  say  that ;  the  object  is  to  know  the  name 
“  so  that  the  person  may  be  called.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  quite  agree,  and  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  read  the  letter 

which  follows,  but  it  is  signed  John  Rorke.  ^ 

( The  President.)  It  was  notin  reference  to  that  letter.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Dav 
said  at  the  time,  I  wrote  to  the  president.  He  does  not  say  that  he  ever  received  an 
answer ;  he  said  that  he  had  made  inquiries,  and  learns  that  a  letter  from  him  < 
received ;  that  is  the  substance  of  what  Mr.  Davitt  said  then. 
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{Mr  Davitt)  I  think  Mr.  Hegarty  when  in  the  witness-box  admitted  that  the 
president  of  the  branch  of  the  League  m  Millstreet  denounced  the  boycotting  of  Mr 
Hegarty.  J  b 

{Sir  E.  James.)  He  opposed  the  boycotting  resolution,  but  not  after  the  time,  the 
2oth,  when  the  letter  would  come — I  think  not. 

My  Lords,  of  course  I  wish  to  give  full  effect  to  what  Mr.  Davitt  said;  he  said  he 
c  id  write,  and  hej  made  inquiries  since.  Of  course  those  inquiries — again  repeating 
what  I  said  about  not  wishing  to  refer  to  technical  objections— those  inquiries  made 
were  inquiries  from  the  President,  and,  as  I  understand,  Mr.  Porke  is  a  living  person 
who  was  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  League.  b  r 

Now,  my  Lords,  let  us  see  the  effect  of  this.  I  quite  admit  these  acts  may  not  be 
traced  to  the  extent  of  affecting  with  pecuniary  liability  for  crime  Mr.  Davitt-  but 
there  is  a  secondary  liability  affecting  him,  I  think,  in  a  major  degree,  and  his 
colleagues  in  a  minor  degree.  Mr.  Hegarty  tells  him  of  this  boycotting ;  he  tells  him 
of  the  intimidation  used,  and  likely  to  be  used,  and  asks  for  interference.  My  view 
is  that  the  probability  is,  and  I  think  Mr.  Davitt’s  recollection  is  that  there  was 
very  little  interference,  and  I  think  none.  What  took  place  ?  There  comes  violence 
to  his  brother-in-law  ;  attacks  on  his  labourers,  caretakers  ;  houses  wrecked.  In  1885 
shot  at  in  1887;  a  second  time  shot  at ;  life  attempted  to  be  taken  twice  over  ;  and  even 
his  relatives,  his  brother-in-law,  and  servants,  and  caretakers  all  attacked  with  violence 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Will  you  give  me  the  date? 

.  (8ir  Jam?*-)  I  Have  given  the  date  of  the  two  attacks,  1885  and  1887.  In  the 
intermediate  time  he  had  to  be  protected,  and  was  protected.  What  is  the  result 1 
YV  hen  opportunity  occurs,  the  man  is  shot  at,  and  thus  we  find  all  the  events  occurring 
at  this  time  which  could  have  been  checked  if  the  means  I  shall  have  to  point  out  to 
you  Mr.  Davitt  afterwards  pointed  out  ought  to  have  been  taken,  and  were  not  taken 
had  been  brought  into  effect.  And  thus  it  is  that  I  am  suggesting  the  responsibility 
of  that  sad  increase  of  crime  which  we  shall  have  to  place  conspicuously  before  vour 
Lordships,  was  brought  into  existence.  J 

My  Lords,  I  have  only  now  to  remind  you,  before  I  go  to  another  subject,  that  steps 
are  alleged  to  have  been  taken  afterwards  to  prevent  crime.  The  fact  was,  asNou  will 
recollect,  Mr.  Davitt  ceased  to  be  in  power  on  the  3rd  February  1881,  and  as  I  said  my 
Lords,  his  release  not  having  been  ordered  until  the  10th  May  1882,  there  is  a  long 
interval  of  time  unaffected  by  Mr.  Davitt’s  presence  and  by  Mr.  Davitt’s  influence. 
Upon  his  ceasing  to  take  this  active  part  in  the  affairs  Mr.  Dillon  was  appointed  to  succeed 
ilr.  Davitt,  that  is  found  stated  at  page  2913.  My  Lords,  the  mantle — it  was  a  scant 
garment,  I  am  afraid— the  mantle  that  had  existed  on  Mr.  Davitt’s  shoulders  did  fall 
such  as  it  was,  on  Mr.  Dillon’s.  Mr.  Davitt  had  used  these  speeches  of  policy,  as  I 
have  termed  them,  to  denounce  crime.  What  did  his  successor,  Mr.  Dillon,  do* ?  My 
Lords,  the  record  of  those  speeches  has  to  be  traced,  and  I  am  afraid  that  whilst  we 
can  find  words  pregnant  with  physical  force  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  while  we  shall  have  to  point  to  a  speech  here  and  there,  even  in  one  of 
the  speeches  to  the  young  men,  at  a  date  after  he  had  become  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Davitt,  your  Lordships  will  search  in  vain  for  speeches  of  the  character  of  his 
predecessor.  Y  ou  will  seek  in  vain  for  speeches  on  the  ground  of  policy  asking  that 
crime  should  be  discontinued,  and  there  was  a  perfect  cessation  of  anything,  as  far  as  I 
can  discover,  approaching  an  authorised  attempt,  or  an  attempt  rather  upon  authority 
to  stop  this  crime. 

My  Lords,  I  think  it  was  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  evidence  there  was  one  document  relied 
upon ;  it  was  not,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  relied  upon  by  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles 
Kussell,  or  Mr.  Parnell,  but  Mr.  Davitt,  coming  to  the  aid  of  his  colleague  in  his 
evidence,  had  produced  a  document  of  the  19th  February  1881.  My  Lords,  that  is 
relied  upon  as  being  a  proof  that  the  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  movement  were  seeking 
to  stop  crime.  It  is  at  page  6475  Mr.  Davitt  put  it  in  ;  it  is  in  his  speech.  It  was  a 
aocument  that  v  as  issued  by  some  of  the  Irish  representatives  on  the  occasion  when 
the  Speaker  ,  m  the  exercise  of  the  power  he  claimed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
suspended  the  Irish  members  on  the  ground  of  their  obstructing  public  business.  No 
doubt  that  was  a  matter  that  would  attract  some  attention  in  Ireland.  It  would 
suggest  to  some  people  in  Ireland  that  they  were  at  that  time  deprived  of  their  repre¬ 
sentation  practically,  and  I  daresay,  my  Lords,  that  the  managers  of  the  Land  League, 
the  supporters  of  Mr.  1  arnell  s  movement,  were  very  desirous  that  there  should  be  no 
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precipitate  outbreak  ;  they  were  very  desirous  indeed  that  the  active  wing  of  the  army 
should  not  take  a  false  step  m  breaking  out  into  acts  of  disorder. 

Mv  Lords  I  cannot  suppose  that  that  suspension  of  members  would  be  likely  to 
cause  any  human  being  to  commit  isolated  or  individual  crime.  You  cannot  suppose 
that  bee Juse  Mr  ParnSll,  Mr.  Biggar,  and  others  had  been  suspended  m  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  moonlighters  of  Kerry  would  go  and  burn  down  another  PersonJ 
house  or  would  fire  at  another  man’s  legs  in  his  house,  what  was  anticipated  was  i 

^r’8LYhave1no^o^^l^aiteiB^si^edSby1MrIparnell1’aiid026ll(m127WohherS^einberseof 

Parliament7  Mr  Biggar  and  others.  These  words  do  occur  in  this  document  aftei 
statiifg’that  there  had  been  a  suspension  of  the  members,  the  signatories,  there  come 

these  words  : — 

“  Fellow  countrymen,— We  adjure  you  in  the  midst  of  these  trials  and  provo- 
«  cations  to  maintain  the  noble  attitude  that  has  already  assisted  your  ultimate 
“  Vic  “y  to  rrieet  every  temptation  to  conflict,  disorder,  and  enme,  and  not  to  be 
«  terrorised*  by  the  brief  reign  of  despotism.  If  you  be  true  to  yourself  your 
“  triumph  is  certain.’ 

rnW  ;a  -nt  forward  and  gravely  put  forward  as  a  denunciation  of  the  crime  with 

wMch  we  arj  dealing. '  Doef  it  mean  that  the  criminals  who  all  this  time  m  February 

1881  were  piling  up°their  crimes,  that  they  had  preserved  a  nobte  altitude,  they  were 

not  the  class  of  mei  to  do  that,  they  were  men  who  had  sheathed  then-  swords,  an 

buried  their  rifleTfor  the  moment,  and  had  not  broken  out  m  revolutionary  movement, 
bunecl  tneir  rmes  ioi  t  used  it  I  do  not  know  that  it  meant  high  treason, 

isUI  woM  whtohTsTssocttod  th  cTnflfct  ’and  disorder,  and  does  not  refer,  and  cannot 

refer  to  thlalts  3  moonlighters,  the  men  who  were  committing  this  agrarian  crime, 
retei  to  tneacts  or  moo  is  ’  Lordships.  As  I  have  said,  and  I  desire,  if  I  can. 

It  bVguilty of  repetition,  this  crime  woSld  not  be  increased  by  the  suspension  of 

members  therewouldbe  no  addition  to  those  columns  of  crime,  because  the  Speakei 

suo-irested  there  had  been  too  much  obstruction  m  the  House  of  Commons.  It  mig  i 
buggested  tnerenau  •  themselves  against  an  act  which  interfered  with 

the  National  representation,  but  it  could  not  have  moved  individuals  to  maim  cattle,  or 
MtoSSg  notice’s  toother  people,  or  to  injure  another  individual  who  was 

^Mv^OTds01^'  far  as  I  know  this  forms  the  history  of  the  denunciations  of  crime  at 
the  end  of  1880  and  immediately  at  the  beginning  of  1881,  and  now,  my  Loids,  I  come 
o  ouite  another  question,  and  a  question  which  to  me  seems  one  that  is  comparatively 
foil  of  interest  Ve  are  upon  the  inquiry  how  came  these  crimes  to  be  committed,  and 
foil  ot  intei  •  Jr  0f  his  speech  my  learned  friend  propounded  to 

Ton  "y  to  2 ™  ”arg°e  K  male  against  his  client  and  those 
you  a  tneoiy  Parnell  It  was  a  theory,  which  as  far  as  I 

gentlemen  who  were  associated  with  ^  V  heard  it  beforey  I  think  the  public 

know,  was  mooted  f °^e ard  a  contradiction  of  it,  but  we  had  never  heard  any- 
had  novel  heard  .  ,  Lordships  will  recollect,  was  that  the  crime  had 

suggestion  of  *  »**«*“»“*  ^Ihe  Land  League,  it  had  not  been  committed  by 

enemies  of  the  Laud  League  saict  my  lean  e  ,  into  existence  in 

lU880f^,tSe »  ^r  Parnell  says, 
1879  or  looU,  arrayea  tneinse  g  L  and  yet  as  enemies  of  the  Land  League, 

carrying  out  the  objects  of  itg  oh]Jct  and  defeating  the  Land  League  by 

— j. 
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even  at  the  time  he  was  writing’,  a  century  old,  and  he  was  giving  almost  a  list  of  the 
numerous  secret  societies  that  had  existed  in  Ireland.  He  gave  their  different  names 
I  am  speaking  from  memory,  but  he  spoke  of  the  Whiteboys,  and  Righters,  and  Hope- 
boys,  and  Steelboys,_and  Peep-o’-Dayboys,  and  Thrashers,  and  he  gave  my  Lords  a 
yf 1  y  numerous  list  indeed  of  these  secret  societies,  but  in  giving  this  account  Sir 
Cornwall  Lewis  also  gave  the  account,  that  speaking  of  60  years  past  that  time,  and 
referring  to  the  long  list  given  by  the  then  Mr.  Matthew  Barrington,  at  page  107,  he 
also  puts  this  forward  that  the  societies  were  always  of  a  local  origin.  Your  Lordships 
will  find  that  particularly  stated  in  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Dillon  at  pao-e  193.  1 

He  is  speaking  of  certain  organised  secret  societies,  and  he  says  : _  & 

I  think  it  is  the  ebullition  of  different  portions  of  the  county  on  account  of 
“  local  grievances.  There  is  a  general  organisation  in  the  county ;  the  oath  taken 

“  ln  one  Part  of  the  county  frequently  differs  from  that  taken  in  the  other  parts 
“  of  it.”  r 

And  so  it  is,  my  Lord,  you  will  find  that  these  local  societies  are  subject  to  two 
conditions.  First  they  have  a  name,  secondly  they  have  a  local  habitation.  They 
have  those  two  conditions,  they  are  formed  to  redress  local  grievances.  We  had  the 
last,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  what  are  called  secret  societies  in  the  Ribbonmen  of  West¬ 
meath.  Even  that  was  local,  although  it  was  the  most  widely-spread  organisation 
except  the  Whiteboys  in  olden  times,  that  probably  has  ever  existed  in  Ireland  Well 
my  Lords,  we  have  heard  what  became  of  the  Ribbonmen.  We  have  heard  and  I 
will  refer  to  it  hereafter,  how  a  bishop  of  the  church,  of  great  influence,  appealed  to 
them  and  stayed  the  existence  of  those  Ribbonmen,  and  that  would  be  after  the  inquiry 
of  the  secret  committee  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1870.  Even  that  well-planted 
body,  the  Ribbonmen,  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  so,  my  Lords,  when  we  approached  this 
time,  first  upon  the  testimony,  and  the  overwhelming  testimony,  of  those  persons  who 
knew  Ireland,  on  the  absence  of  testimony,  and  overwhelming  fact  of  persons  like 
Mr.  Davitt  who  also  knew  Ireland,  secret  societies  did  not  exist  except  in  the  reflected 
learned,  friend  bir  Charles  Russell  who  has  been  much  studying  the  book 
of  Sir  Cornu  all  Lewis.  My  Lords  it  is  necessary  to  account  for  what  did  exist  to  give 
your  Lordships  a  short  sketch  of  the  body  out  of  which  these  secret  societies 
i-prung,  and  no  doubt  out  of  the  men  who  formed  these  midnight  bands  many 
societies  were  formed.  Of  course  we  have  to  deal  with  the  body  which  existed  in 
Ireiand,  namely  the  Fenians,  every  now  and  then  the  term  secret  society  is  applied  to 
them.  .  Well,  without  doubt  they  were  a  secret  body,  they  had  a  secret  oath,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  in  speaking  of  the  secret  societies  of  Ireland  referring  to  the 
class  of  local  bodies  to  which  I  have  made  reference,  would  for  one  moment  include 
the  larger  body  which  had  no  doubt  had  no  local  limit,  but  was  general  as  far  as  it 
extended  throughout  Ireland.  A  word  or  two  for  the  moment  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  itself  whilst  part,  as  I  have  termed  it,  of  the 
narrative  affects  secret  societies,  this  constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood 
of  course  affects  many  considerations  in  this  case.  We  have  to  brino-  it  under  the 
same  government  as  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  America.  We  also  have  to  establish  that 
it  is  one  wing  more  or  less  attached  according  to  the  views  of  the  persons  in  this 
case— -one  wing  of  the  army  of  which  Mr.  Parnell  is  at  least  the  nominal  commander, 
and  therefore,  my  Lords,  it  is  no  waste  of  time  for  us  to  see  what  is  this  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood,  and  of  what  it  is  composed.  I  take  it  that  I  am  rightly  statino- 
the  condition  of  that  body  when  I  say  that  under  its  first  name  the  name  of  Fenians  it 
formed  a  body  of  Nationalists,  who  prior  to  the  year  1867  had  a  man  named  James 
Stephens  at  its  head.  Some  events  happened  such  as  the  raid  upon  Chester  Castle, 
i  here  were  foolish,  I  should  think  every  man  would  agree  now,  outbreaks,  there  could 
have  been  no  chance  of  their  being  successful,  and  they  were  foolish  fiascoes  with 
nothing  that  represented  substance  in  them,  so  that  after  1867  there  was  a  time  when 
tins  h  enian  body  was  reduced  to  a  condition  of  great  inactivity,  and  of  small  propor¬ 
tions.  Ihere  is  a  slight  question  between  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  as  to 
the  name  this  body  bore,  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  but  I  think  from  what  I 
see  of  other  matters  that  Mr.  Harris’s  account  (it  is  a  matter  of  very  small  importance) 
is  more  likely  to  be  correct,  and  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Harris  gave  at  pao-e  6047  does 
not  quite  accord  with  Mr.  Davitt’s  view  which  he  gives  at  page  5617,  which  is,  that 
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the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  followed,  so  far  as  name  was  concerned,  the  Fenian 
body,  but  they  are  identically  the  same  body  only  under  different  names.  Now  my 
Lords,  what  was  this  body  for  ?  for  what  object  did  it  exist  ?  That,  as  I  said  before, 
it  was  a  treasonable  combination  of  course  is  admitted,  and,  as  Mr  Davitt  said,  it  he 
thought  that  one  mode  of  effecting  the  objects  in  view  failed,  he  would  advert  to 
another.  Men  speak  now  openly  of  having  belonged  to  that  body.  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  comment  for  one  moment  upon  this  fact,  except  that  we  must  take  it 
they  that  the  body  was  secret,  that  they  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  ;  m  fact, 
would  have  been  found  guilty  of  treason  felony  if  they  were  known  that  one 
of  them  belonged  to  this  body,  and  so  we  take  it  that  it  was  a  treasonable  body 
I  wish  to  deal  with  its  constitution  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  one  fact.  I  take 
it  that  the  members  of  this  body  were  willing  to  confer  upon  certain  men,  their 
executive  council,  the  power  of  committing  murder,  that  they  authorisee  them  to 
commit  assassination,  and  that  assassinations  were  committed,  although  that  is,  1 
quite  admit,  not  proved  in  this  case.  We  have  traces  of  it  which  cause  us  to  say  that 
assassination  was  not  only  likely  to  be  committed  m  accordance  with  the  constitution 
of  this  bod sr,  but  we  have  traces  that  such  did  take  place.  The  question  whether  this 
power  did  exist  or  not  depends  upon  one  or  two  documents  that  we  have  now  before 
us.  Partlv  on  that  and  partly  on  evidence.  I  take  it  on  the  evidence  which  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris  gave  at  page  6048,  that  it  is  clear  that  in  1870  the  constitution  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  was  amended,  and  we  have  documents  showing 
what  that  constitution  was,  and  I  think  there  has  been  a  little  misapprehension 
as  to  its  nature  and  character.  We  had,  your  Lordships  will  recollect  at  page  21 22, 
a  document  put  in  headed  “The  constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brother¬ 
hood”  I  do  not  know  whether  that  document  is  to  be  treated  as  one  or  as 
two,  and  it  is  not  very  material  ;  but  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  note  that  which 
has  hitherto  not  been  noted,  and  I  think  it  must  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Davitt,  when  he  was  giving  his  evidence,  that  this  document  whether  it  bo 
two  or  one  document,  has  at  least  two  objects  in  view.  Ihe  hrst  portion  of  it 
if  your  Lordships  will  look  at  it  will  be  found  to  hold  the  constitution  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood  and  it  contains  matters  which  would  be  of  importance,  affecting 
the  whole  of  the  Brotherhood.  You  have  the  oath,  an  oath  by  which  the  person  swears 
that  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  establish  the  National  Independence  of  Ireland  and  that 
he  will  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brother¬ 
hood  and  government  of  the  Irish  Republic  and  implicitly  obey  the  Constitution  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  all  superior  officers.  Now,  my  Lords,  untn  we 
come  to  the  middle  of  page  2123  all  those  provisions  affect  the  body  generally,  but  we 
come  to  a  second  branch,  or  a  second  document,  I  do  not  know  which  headed 
“  Amended  Constitution,”  not  of  the  Brotherhood  but  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  tne 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  Government  of  the  Irish  Republic.  Now,  my 
Lords,  of  course  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  as  a  whole  had  no  power  or 
authority  given  them  to  commit  murder,  but  that  power  was  given  to  the  Supreme 
Council ;  and  here,  my  Lords,  we  have  Rule  15  : — 

“  The  Supreme  Council  shall  have  power  to  award  capital  punishment  only 
in  cases  of  treason,  and  the  crime  of  treason  is  hereby  defined  as  any  wilful  act 
or  word  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  I.R.B.,  or  of  the  Supreme  Council 
calculated  to  betray  the  cause  of  Irish  independence  and  subserve  the  interest 
of  the  British  or  any  other  foreign  government  m  Ireland,  to  the  detriment  ot 
Irish  independence.” 

Well,  my  Lords,  addressing  you,  the  Judges  of  the  Queen,  it  is  of  course  most 
unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  that  these  are  powers  conferred  upon  certain  selectou 
persons,  the  power  of  determining  whether  their  fellow  man  has,  m  their  opinion  done 
anything  which  shall  be  injurious  to  their  body,  or  being  a  traitor  to  it,  and  it  they 
should  think  so,  they  may  cause  him  to  be  assassinated.  That  is  the  result.  And  I 
am  putting  to  you  that  forms  a  part  of  the  power  which  is  given  to  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Brotherhood,  a  delegated  power,  though  it  is  not  a  power  to  be  exercised 
by  all,  yet  a  delegated  power  to  certain  persons.  Now  there  is  another  document  which 
does  not  contain  this  15th  Rule,  the  authority  of  the  assassination.  It  was  a  copy  that 
was  found  in  Walsh’s  house  at  Rochdale  in  February  1883.  lliat  document  could  not 
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contain  the  assassination  clause  ;  the  beginning  of  it  is  at  page  2370.  It  is  not  th 
government  of  the  Supreme  Council  at  all ;  it  is  only  in  the  government  of  the  Supreme 
Council  where  you  find  the  authority  existed  as  in  the  copy  before  you.  This  is  the 
same  as  the  first  document  which  I  have  quoted.  It  either  affects  the  north  of  England 
branch,  or  it  affects  the  body  generally ;  but  it  does  not  touch  the  Supreme  Council. 
Your  Lordships  will  see  that. 

{The  President.)  I  have  not  got  that. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  It  commences  at  page  2390,  and  ends  at  2375.  That  could  not 
contain  the  rule,  because  it  has  not  anything  to  do  with  the  Supreme  Council.  You 
will  find  the  duties  of  centres,  war  material  reports,  auditing  accounts,  and  so  forth. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Supreme  Council.  There  is  a  third  document  that  is 
found  at  page  2594.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  which  was  referred  to.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  put  in  by  way  of 
appendix,  but  that  was  not  put  in.  It  was  referred  to,  and  possession  seems  to  have 
been  taken  of  it  by  somebody.  The  witness  says  “  you  have  got  the  copy  here.  It 
need  not  be  put  in  at  present.  You  took  some  copies.”  It  is  not  very  material, 
because  I  am  not  alleging  the  power  is  in  that  constitution  at  all. 

(The  President.)  The  document  in  which  it  appears,  and  in  no  other,  is  the  amended 
constitution  of  the  Supreme  Council.  It  is  the  only  document  in  which  it  appears,  and 
your  observation  is,  it  is  the  only  one  which  relates  to  the  Supreme  Council  ? 

(Sir.  Pd.  James.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  relieving  me  of  that.  That 
is  the  whole  point  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  you.  It  is  the  Supreme  Council  con¬ 
stitution,  in  which  it  would  be  found ;  because  the  Supreme  Council  had  the  power. 
It  would  be  the  same  if  you  were  laying  down  a  constitution  to  regulate  the  power  of 
directors  or  shareholders  in  a  company.  You  do  not  on  the  constitution  of  the  share¬ 
holders  say  what  the  directors  are  to  do.  If  you  have  a  separate  constitution  for  the 
directors,  you  will  describe  in  that  what  they  are  to  do.  And  in  the  constitution  of 
the  shareholders  you  will  provide  there  what  they  are  to  do.  And  here  you  have  the 
constitution  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

(The  President.)  I  daresay  you  are  going  to  comment  upon  it,  but  the  observation 
to  be  made  upon  it  is,  “  It  is  an  amended  constitution.”  Therefore  it  would  apply,  it 
might  have  been  said,  and  I  would  add,  that  both  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Harris  say,  there 
was  no  such  clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  body  that  they  joined. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  drew  attention  to  the  one  that  appeared  in  the  “  New  York  Herald,” 
I  handed  it  to  the  Attorney-General  during  my  examination,  my  Lord.  It  appeared  in 
the  “  New  lork  Herald  ”  for  1880.  I  handed  it  to  the  Attorney-General,  but  I  have 
not  seen  it  since. 

(Sir  PL.  James.)  Is  that  it  (passing  a  document  to  Mr.  Davitt)  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Yes. 

(Sir  PL.  James.)  The  same  point  arises — that  is  not  the  Supreme  Council  Constitution  ; 
that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not,  from  all  our  points  of  view,  so  much  of  importance. 
That  is  agreed.  My  Lords,  of  course  I  am  aware  what  these  gentlemen  have  said  ; 
but  I  would  say  to  everyone  who  has  been  on  that  Supreme  Council,  and  may  I  ask  is 
it  not  a  reasonable  observation  to  make — why  is  not  the  constitution  produced  ?  My 
Lord,  the  men  are  living  who  formed  the  Supreme  Council  and  who  were  subject  to 
the  rules.  Where  are  these  rules  ?  One  other  objection  is  taken  as  to  its  being  correct. 
It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose  it  can  be  falsely  printed.  It  must  be  said  that  it 
was  not  accepted,  or  the  amendment  was  not  carried  out.  But  knowing  who  the 
persons  were  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  knowing  how  much  they  were  associated 
together,  it  is  strange  they  cannot,  any  one  of  them,  find  a  copy  of  that  constitution 
and  let  your  Lordships  see  it. 

(The  President.)  There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  it.  It  might  have  been 
introduced  subsequently  to  Mr.  Davitt’ s  leaving. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Certainly.  Sir  Henry  James’s  remark  does  not  apply  to  me.  I 
produced  a  copy  when  I  was  in  in  February  1880. 

(The  President.)  But  that  does  not  apply  to  the  Supreme  Council. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  That  does  not  apply  to  the  Supreme  Council.  It  is  responsible  to 
the  terms  that  have  appeared  before  you,  as  the  constitution  of  the  whole  body,  or  as 
I  have  argued  it,  to  shareholders  and  not  to  directors.  What  we  wanted  to  know  was 
what  the  Supreme  Council  could  do  ?  Mr.  Davitt  was  on  the  Supreme  Council ;  Mr. 
Biggar  was  on  the  Supreme  Council ;  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  was  on  the  Supreme  Council  ; 
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Mr.  Patrick  Egan  was  <**»*£% 

O'Kelly  was.  It  i s  Strang. ,  s®preme  Council  still  existing,  that  not 
to  any  office,  with  a  body  still  existing,  wU‘h  stm  6xista.  But  there  is  evidence 

one  of  them  can  produce  to  y  ,  ,i  was  the  course  of  proceeding  of  these 

opporLityTf  looting  a'maJ'  And  y’our  Lordship  makes  an  observation  upon  it. 

Mr'  Ha™  Tegarfs  the  constitution,  as  I  explained,  my  memory  would  not  serve  me 
B0W  with  reference  to  the  various  clauses. 

Your  Lordship  will  note  that :  ,  .  , 

abut  I  recognise  the  style 

“  various  clauses  a  practice  The  reason  I  doubt  that  so  very  much  is  this:  it 
“  imP°se  atPenaltLhe  sffirit  and  practice  of  the  Fenian  organisation.  The  pres.- 

:  issrc-Ep.  rru 

:  •its5”  “  - 

“  referred  to  them,  whether  Nagle  should  have  been  shot  or  not. 

This,  my  Lords,  is  the  Supreme  Council— 

a  Then  when  it  was  referred  to  them  whether  Nagle  should  be  shot  or  not 

(®r  3.  ar6  S°  &eq"ent,y 

a«S  not  refert° the  wtoie- 

Take  it  in  doubt,  if  you  please.  It  was  someone. 

,  ,  ,  them  whether  Nagle  should  be  shot  or  not,  and  decided 

“  It  was  referred  to  them  whether  g  triots  and  himself  were  at 

‘.I  t Zl  inCer!  anTthe  result  of  the  mercy  towards  him  was  that  he 

“  was  transported  for  20  years. 

That  a  B.milar  iUuRtration  with  regard  to  myself,  but  I  do  not  want 

«  t0  go  into  personal  matters  with  regard  to  myse  . 

Then  vonr  Lordship  says  : 

«  {The  President.)  I  cannot  help  pointing  out  that  it  was  a  matter  discussed 
“  whether  this  man  should  or  should  not  be  shot. 

And  then  Mr.  Harris  explained , 

■‘  The  su^dt“a*^y^eanrthey' would  haveX opportunity  of  seeing  him  in 

iad'he  Led  to  take  — oftS 
:  mice  the  man  was  not  to  be  shot-,  he 

“  was  to  be  allowed  to  live.  _  .  ,  .  x  ,,  ,  , . 

I  do  not  understand  that  that  decision  was  on  any  broad  Pr‘“’Pn®  oua  the  jawa  that 
was  wrong.  The  man  being  allowed  to  tawjj  q{  dJw*tten>  whether  this 
ought  to  regulate  our  conduct.  I  ^  ar0  tw0  other  pieces  of  evidence  to  which 

man  was  to  be  allowed  to  t  tte  document  that  I  have  already  referred 

^SyTows,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  it  was  a  question  then  for  discussion  and 
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contemplation  whether  a  man  should  be  assassinated  or  not.  I  will  take  for  the 

hypothesis,  that  he,  Mr.  Daritt,  wrote  to  this  yJung  maiAelitog  hfm  not^toVn  th'S 
act  “unless  he  received  Jem  and  Fitz’s  consent  ”  And  Mr  ^  m  ^ 

prevent  the  consent  being  given,  and,  therefore,  prevent  the'aet.  Bnt°if  the  Jnsen 
had  been  given,  the  assassination  was  to  take  place.  This  is  a  i 

by  a  Fenian  (not  because  I  do  not  know  to  whom  i  is '  wri tenV *1  f  ’  7  T 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  but  written  to  a  person  wbi ’i° 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Council.  Who  Jem  and  who™ito  ' °  d  N  UP?r  tte 

Mr.  Davitt  does  not  tell  us.  They  may  have  been  members  of  the  Supreme°CounciT- 

dace  Andlo  a^I  oo.AteTo'ut  b't  l£  ‘rt  °0nSent  iS  g‘Ten  the  as5assimLn  is  to  take’ 
^nd  so’  as  /  Pomted  out  before,  there  was  a  contemplation  that  it  should  take 

place  if  the  consent  was  given.  Bnt  even  the  means  of  carrying  that  out  is  discussed 

and  the  man  is  told  to  commit  the  assassination  for  prudence  sake  with  rmo  ’ 

and  not  with  anoAer.  Is  this  a  prudence  outside  of  it,  or  not  ?  I  do  not  kuowPiat 

it  makes  much  difference,  still  they  are  accepted  hypothetically.  This  is  discussed  in 

Butt  is  laid  eXCeptl°n  being  taken  t0  the  b°rror  of  assassinatm 

“  Joul:  llfe  1S  valuable  we  cannot  lose  you.  It  is  far  more  unfortunate  to 
our  family  you  should  bespared,  even  at  the  risk  of  allowing  a  rotten  sheep  to 
exist  among  the  flock.  Whoever  is  employed,  don’t  let  him  use  the  pen  w/are 
and  have  been  selling.  Get  another  for  the  purpose,  a  common  one.” 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  tried  to  look  at  this  letter  with  no  dark  light  or  shadow  unon 
it.  But  here  it  is.  Here  is  a  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  assassination  and 
not  as  to  its  illegality  aud  wickedness  of  it,  but  as  to  the  prudent  means  to  carry  it 
out.  I  say  of  this  letter— I  will  not  say  what  Mr.  Davitt  says  of  it  himself  but  you 
will  see  that  at  this  very  stage,  in  answering  the  question  87,069,  Mr.  Davitt’  says'-— 

lue  reason  why  I  wrote  that  stupidly  criminal  letter  was  this - ”  And  Le  oivys 

his  reason  That  is  his  language,  not  mine,  why  is  that  letter  stupidly  crimfnal » 
My  Lord  ,f  it  was  a  letter  of  mercy,  and  a  letter  of  mercy  to  prevent  crime  in  that 
event,  entering  into  no  sympathetic  view  of  the  man  who  wrote  it,  assisting  him  to  no 
way  under  any  contingency  so  as  to  advise  him  to  act  prudently.  Why  my  Lord  that 
would  not  have  been  stupidly  criminal.  But  if  Mr.  Davitt  has  any justification^  fnJ 
the  way  that  he  has  used  those  words,  it  is-I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  what  I  have  stod 
,  .hurf"?  the  letter  was  recognising  that  within  this  Fenian  body  there  was  a 
probability  that  this  assassination,  this  murder,  would  take  place.  Then  it  mav  he 
that  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Davitt  shall  come  in.  and  that  he  was  placing  tefoto  tois 

young  man  views  of  prudence  in  his  action,  and  not,  I  fear,  the  great  and  htoh  moral 
standard  of  a  sacred  regard  for  human  life.  8  gU  moral 

My  Lords  one  other  piece  of  evidence,  and  it  comes,  as  I  said,  from  high  authority 
Mr.  Parnell  himself.  I  need  not  say  the  young  years  of  his  life  had  nothing  like  the 
more  stormy  period  of  Mr.  Davitt  s.  He  had  removed  himself  at  that  timf  not  only 
t  om  political  action,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  Fenian  body;  but  it  so 

CIZ  i  m  hls  much  later  llfe  he  must  have  associated  himself  witl/many  of  the 
eaders  of  that  conspiracy  ;  and  he  must  have  arrived  at  results  not  perhaps  of  that 
certain  character  to  form  the  highest  standard  of  legal  evidence,  but  he  must  have 

thTt  uTltS. tLat  f  °bak1^  rna^  bave  been  “  substance  as  accurate  as  anything 

¥  d  bG  d  1 1  t^at1  standard-  Alld  Mr.  Parnell,  speaking  of  this  omanS 

sation,  at  page  401  / ,  is  asked  this  question  g 

“  TtIDld7°U  krW-^  r®Pu^tion’  or  what  I  may  call  general  reading,  how  tho 

“  — '7  A)  Certain7  1  have  alwa^s  understoocf  that  they 
“  fQ  ?  ?nd  a  suggestion  a  very  leading  question  was  put  to  him 

“  a  traitor  to  ^  ^ey  assassinated  traitors.  (Q.)  That  is  to  say 

«.  th  F®nian  cause’  or  a  traitor  to  the  cause.  It  was  part  of  the  rules 

«  e  1  emans.  You  understood  that  he  was  to  be  assassinated  ? _ (A.)  I  have 

a  ways  understood  that  that  was  the  only  assassination  they  countenanced _ the 

assassination  of  members  of  their  own  body  who  betrayed  them  ( Q  >  The 
assassination  of  people  whom  they  described  as  traitors  to  their  cause® 
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“  (.1.)  Whom  they  believed  to  be  traitors.”  (Q.1  I  daresay  you  will  have  seen 

“  flifl  mips ?  And  lie  said,  I  have  not.”  .  , . 

There  I  admit,  that  mast  come  from  general  knowledge,  or  general  information  ; 
hnt  U  comes  from  high  authority,  and  at  least  this  observation  must  be  made  ,  that 
Mr  Parnell  acting  upon  his  belief,  was  choosing  as  his  more  than  lieutenants,  as 
almost  everv  important  officer  under  his  command,  he  was  choosing  as  men  to  aid  , 
and  men  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  men  who  did  belong  to  this  body  which,  according 

to  his  belief,  sancti  i!ld0Sto ^  names ?  Mr.  Davitt  with  all  his  wider,  and  as  I 

IS;  tT ^ewp“w|th£k 

act  Of  assassination  in  relation  to  physical  force 

it  is,  that  th  s  y»  y  its  creed  still  took  to  themselves  the  power  of  taking 

“the^ndam^ta  ^  ^af  ^tViieved  to  be  a  traitor  to  them,  as  far  as  we 
away  the  li  y  substance  of  trial — without  investigation — without  the  first 

rMeVat  has  ever  been  applied  to  every  person  charged  of  being  heard  in  his  own 

I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  much  difference,  there  is  a  provision 

“ 7.  "e  I  befyourAtdships  pardon.  You  see,  according  to  Mr.  Parnell, 

USA“fVam  ardifgTU"  mlihe  so-called  Constitution. 

/  Qjr  jx  james  )  I  pass  over  the  documentary  proof ;  I  assume  that  your  Lordships 
n:  James '>  ;  p  ^  r  hpPT1  sneak  in  ^  of  Mr.  Parnells  own  statement. 

That TJ  the Tffec  t* he  saw,  and  it  was  in  relation  to°  what  lie  must  have  thought  from 
Issociatitn  with  the  men,  ^o  coMd  be  so  jn,  and^e  ^  ^t^entei 

into  association  with  them,  and  be  guide  byto^d  ^  A^erica  come3  under‘  the  same 

governing  principles  while  still  deprived  of  the  power  that  they  had  as  to  assassination 
govern.  ug  r  £  ,  „  i\/rrr  T  nffl <?  thpir  rules  are  before  us  at  page  Z4oo.  inose 

^fatTSthe  ^SioXLthed«  sttherhood,  are  of  the  ygear  1877.  You 
will  find  Article  7^is u^ve  ^  .g  ^powered  to  name  three  members  of  the  United 
“  Brotherhood  to  act  on  a  S.  E. 

I  believe  that  is  revolutionary  directions  T  .  , 

« jn  conjunction  with  three  men  named  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Ii  i. 

“  Republican  Brotherhood.” 

Then  there  is  a  cypher— 

“  Or  B.  under  the  following  conditions. 

Then  my  Lords,  these  are  the  conditions.  I  could  not  for  the  moment  find  one 

which  I  have  now  found.  At  page  2461  you  will  find- 

“  Revelation  of  the  names  of  the  T.C.  or  of  the  S.E.  by  officers  of  D.&  o 
«  others  acquainted  with  such  names,  shall  constitute  treason,  and  shall  be 
U  punished  with  expulsion,  and  the  person  so  expelled  shall  never  again  be  eligible 

“  for  membership.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  at  page  2465,  under  Article  23,  we  have  some  punishment  for 
“  Violation  of  the  Constitution  ; 

<*  Disobedience  of  lawful  orders  ,  .  ,  • 

“  Conduct  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  the  welfare  of  the  organisations  ; 

«  Malfeasance  in  office.” 


And  the  punishments  are  given  : — 

Expulsion ; 

Degredation  from  office ;  _ 

Suspension  from  membership  for  a  specified  period  , 
Reprimand. 
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Then  comes  this  very  expressive  power.  X  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordships 
would  wish  to  have  it  vested  in  you  : — 

“  Any  severe  punishment  at  the  discretion  of  the  control  of  the  trial  com- 
“  mittee.” 

That  is  an  unlimited  power  of  a  severe  punishment.  My  Lords,  bearing  upon  this 
at  page  2592,  if  you  will  kindly  refer  to  it,  you  will  find  contained  in  a  document  a 
circular  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  executive  body  of  the  United  Brotherhood  a 
view  that  is  entertained  on  this  subject.  In  the  middle  of  the  page  occurs  this  : — 

“  As  some  fall,  others  gathering  experience  from  disaster,  will  fill  the  moving 
“  ranks.  While  the  great  work  moves  on,  in  public  and  in  secret,  will  the 
“  irresistible  power  of  a  force  of  nature  to  a  triumphant  issue,  we  will  have  our 
“  bull  runs,  our  disasters,  our  failures,  our  partial  failures,  like  every  nation 
“  engaged  in  life  struggles.  With  the  persistent  everyday  energy,  that  greets 
“  disaster  with  a  smile,  and  turns  with  greater  determination  from  every  failure 
“  we  all  yet  snatch  victory  from  the  ashes  of  defeat.  You  will  note  with  pleasure 
“  that  the  informer  is  foredoomed  and  that  no  man  can  betray  and  leave  no  hole 
“  too  dark,  no  corner  of  the  earth  too  obscure,  or  too  far,  to  hide  the  spy  and  the 
“  informer  from  the  avenging  arm  of  Jsjti  (Irish)  Nationality.” 

That  is  retained  in  September  1883.  Your  Lordships  know  the  date  of  the  murder 
of  Carey  by  O’Donnell.  One  sentence  at  the  end  also  of  this  document  is : — 

“  Several  brothers  have  written  to  inquire  vhat  action  should  be  taken  with 
“  men  who  give  information  to  outsiders  concerning  the  doings  of  the  organisation 
“  and  how  to  treat  the  outsiders  who  get  and  use  this  information.  If  men  who 
“  profess  to  be  revolutionists  do  not  know  how  to  act  in  such  cases  without 
“  writing  to  us,  we  are  frank  to  say  we  have  no  faith  in  their  carrying  out  any 
“  instructions  which  might  be  given  to  them.  In  countries  where  revolutions  led 
“  to  success  such  inquiries  were  never  made,  action  was  always  taken.” 

May  I  conclude  this  matter  by  making  one  more  reference.  At  page  2680  a  docu¬ 
ment  has  been  read  in  which  this  appears.  It  is  read  in  Le  Caron’s  evidence  : — 

“  By  a  solemn  decision  ” — 

I  have  to  refer  back  to  pages,  I  have  been  referring  to  2591  and  2592 — and  then  in 
that  occurred  this  sentence  : — 

“By  a  solemn  decision  of  the  highest  authority  in  Fohmboe  (England) 
“  presided  over  by  her  Chief  Justice,  we  have  compelled  her  to  recognise  a  new 
“  epoch  in  the  art  of  war.  Had  these  men  invaded  Fohmboe  ( England )  with  a 
“  musket  they  would  have  suffered  no  less.” 

( The  President.)  That  is  page  2680. 

(Sir  E.  James.}  I  referred  to  page  2680,  and  it  refers  back  in  that  passage  to  pages 
2591  and  2592. 

My  Lords,  I  have  finished  now  reference  to  this  subject,  and  you  see  what  time 
it  is.  May  I  mention,  as  the  paper  is  here  now,  that  very  small  matter  about  the 
“  Irish  World’s  ”  report  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  Cincinnati  “last  link”  speech.  I  said  to 
you,  I  have  been  informed;  I  have  not  seen  it;  the  report  was  initialled  J.  W.  F. 
The  paper  is  here,  and  is  the  6th  March  1880,  and  the  initials  are  J.  W.  F.  The 
chairman  of  the  meeting  is  Judge  Fitzgerald. 

My  Lords,  may  I  follow  a  precedent  which  I  desire  to  follow,  and  make  the  same 
request  which  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Bussell  did,  and  ask  your  Lordships  to 
give  me  to  Tuesday.  It  is  not  as  to  the  matter  which  I  shall  then  place  before  you, 
that  is  at  my  command,  but  I  think  there  are  physical  reasons  why  I  should  have  a 
little  rest,  if  your  Lordships  will  allow  me  to  have  from  now  until  Tuesday  morning. 

(The  President.)  Oh,  yes  ;  certainly. 

[The  Court  adjourned  until  Tuesday  next.] 
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SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1. 
Tuesday,  12th  November  1889. 


( Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  there  are  some  fragments  of  references  that  I  should  desire 
to  place  upon  the  notes,  if  your  Lordships  will  allow  me  so  to  do,  relating  to  matters 
that  we  were  immediately  discussing  on  Thursday  last. 

With  reference  to  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood,  may  I  remind  your  Lordships  that  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  was  acquainted 
with  that  amendment  being  made,  for  at  page  6048,  Question  94,525,  the  question  was 
put  to  Mr.  Harris : — 

“  Can  you  tell  me  about'  the  time  when  it  was  amended. — A.  It  was 
“  amended  in  the  year  1873.” 

Which  was  the  date  I  suggested  to  your  Lordships  as  representing  the  amendment 
contained  in  the  document  which  has  been  in  evidence  before  you. 

Then,  my  Lords,  this  is  also  with  reference  to  the  amendment  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood.  Mr.  Davitt  suggests  to  me,  with  accuracy,  that  it  is  not  an 
amendment  of  the  Supreme  Council ;  it  is  the  amendment  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood. 

Then  if  you  will  turn  to  page  5624  you  will  find  a  reference  there  at  Question 
87,094.  I  stated  my  proposition,  my  Lords,  rather  lower  than  I  need  have  done, 
that  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  two  persons  mentioned  in  the  letter  to 
which  this  evidence  referred,  were  or  were  not  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Fenians.  My  Lords,  you  will  see  by  the  answer  which  was  given  that  the  two  persons 
to  which  I  am  referring  as  mentioned  in  the  letter  were  both  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council. 

Also,  my  Lords,  I  wish  to  refer  you  to  page  3311,  and  I  am  now  giving  to  you  traces 
of  the  assassination  committed  by  the  Fenians.  At  the  head  of  page  3311  is  an  extract 
from  the  evidence  of  Carey  : — 

“  How  you  have  said  that  you  were  there  for  a  long  time,  there  as  treasurer  ; 
so  long  as  you  were  there  as  a  purely  Fenian  organisation,  what  state  where 
the  funds  in  ? — A.  Always  in  a  very  bad  state. 

“  Q.  And  during  the  time  that  you  were  there  as  the  treasurer  of  a  purely 
Fenian  organisation,  what  body  did  you  call  yourselves  ?  A.  The  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood. 

“  Q.  Did  you  ever  try  any  person  by  court-martial  ? — A.  Several. 

“  Q.  Up  to  this  time — in  1879  or  so— what  class  of  persons  solely  used  you 
“  to  try  by  court-martial  ? — A.  Informers  only.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  in  the  same  direction,  at  page  4048,  is  an  extract  from  the 
“  Irishman”  of  the  22nd  September  1883  at  the  time  that  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
and  was  edited  nominally  at  least  by  Mr.  O’Brien. 

“Money  will  not  be  wanting  for  O’Donnell’s  defence.  The  “  Irish  World  ” 
“  collection  alone  amounts  to  5,000  dollars.  If  the  defence  needed  100,000 
“  dollars  it  would  be  subscribed  in  a  week  if  necessary.  In  all  parts  of  the  world 
“  the  Irish  would  contribute  their  last  shilling  to  save  the  life  of  the  man  who 
“  committed  the  most  popular  murder  since  Talbot  was  shot  in  Dublin. 
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12  Nov.  1889.]  Sir  Henry  James.  [Continued, 


On  the  25th  March  1882,  my  Lords,  at  page  5721,  there  is  a  letter  from  Trans¬ 
atlantic  in  the  “Irish  World  ”  : — 

“  Bailey,  who  informed  the  Dublin  police  concerning  deposits  of  arms  and 
“  ammunition  concealed  in  the  premises  of  the  Whelans,  of  Kevin  Street,  Dublin. 
“  came  to  an  untimely  ” 

Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  hyphen — 

“  an  informer’s — end  the  other  night.” 

Then  the  description  gives  an  account  of  the  finding  of  the  body,  and  the  wound. 

“  The  man  has  been  recognised  as  Bernard  Bailey,  a  bacon  curer,  who  gave 
“  information  as  to  the  Fenian  store  of  arms  seized  in  Kevin  Street  &last 
“  December.  Bailey  had  been  under  police  protection  until  about  a  fortnight 
“  ago.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  four  children.  No  arrests  have  been  made.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  at  page  1878,  near  the  bottom  of  the  page,  Question  35,202  : _ 

“  In  other  words,  the  Fenians  were  a  body  who  went  in  for  open  fightino-  for 
“  their  country  as  they  believed  ? — A.  Open.” 

That  is  the  answer  of  Delaney. 

“  They  were  not  an  assassination  society  ? — A.  No,  never,  except  one  that 
“  gave  information  against  them. 

“  Q.  They  would  treat  traitors  to  their  own  body,  but  as  regards  the  outside 
“  world  they  were  not  an  assassination  society  ? — A.  No. 

“  Q-  Something  very  different  from  the  Invincibles  ? — A.  Different  altogether.” 

I  would  simply  ask  your  Lordship  to  look  at  the  passage  I  read  from  Mr.  Parnell, 
where  he  said  that  Fenians  assassinates  traitors.  He  also  states  that  they  were  not  a 
body  who  would  commit  assassination,  which  is  the  part  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you. 

Then,  my  Lords,  treating  it  very  briefly,  may  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  note  that  Mr. 
Xavier  O’Brien  at  page  5546  also  says : — 

“  The  Fenians  as  Fenians,  when  they  were  governed  by  the  Executive  Council. 
“  did  not  form  a  society  for  the  commission  of  outrages.” 

Mr.  Davitt  asks  that  I  should  read  a  little  of  this.  The  questions  put  to  Mr.  O’Brien 
are  these  :  — 

“Were  you  on  the  Executive  Council  ? — A.  1  cannot  answer  the  question. 

“  Q.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  Council,  that  is  not  a  secret,  in  that 
“  Council  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood? — A.  I  decidedly  did,  as  active  a  part  as  T 
“  possibly  could. 

“  Q.  The  part  you  did  take  was  made  public  ;  we  know  what  occurred.  You 
“  were  taken  with  arms  in  your  possession  ? — A.  Yes. 

“  Q.  It  was  open  warfare? — A.  Yes,  I  was  tried  for  high  treason,  and  that 
“  could  only  be  for  open  warfare,  I  believe. 

“  Q.  Now,  Mr.  O’Brien,  I  am  at  one  with  you.  The  Fenians,  as  Fenians,  when 
“  they  were  governed  by  the  Executive  Council,  did  not  form  a  society  for  the 
“  commission  of  outrages  ? — A.  Certainly  not.” 

My  Lords,  Mr.  John  O’Connor  in  a  like  manner,  at  page  5898,  speaks  of  the  notions 
in  respect  to  Ireland,  speaking  of  the  Fenians  that  they  were  of  a  chivalric  character. 

My  Lord,  in  respect  to  the  strength  of  this  body,  we  find  evidence  of  it  in  the  report 
of  John  Devoy,  which  you  will  recollect  reached  the  Convention  in  August  1879.  In 
that  report,  which  commences  at  page  2470,  I  am  reading  at  page  2472,  Devoy  gives 
the  numbers  in  1875  and  1879;  he  puts  them  (at  page  2474)  in  1879  at  probably 
25,000.  That  is  the  section  of  the  Fenian  body  under  the  Supreme  Council,  and  he 
hopes  for  50,000.  Le  Caron,  at  page  2744,  speaking  of  a  date  of  August  1881,  puts 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  of  the  Fenians  at  39,000 ;  a  number  which  would 
agree  with  the  estimate  of  Devoy  as  to  the  numbers  of  1879,  coupled  with  his  hopes 
of  increase  to  50,000.  -  ^ 
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My  Lord,  there  is  one  passage  that  I,  in  the  note  of  my  address  to  you  on  Thursday 
last,  which  I  certainly  wish  to  explain,  and  not  allow  to  remain  as  it  is.  It  occurs  at 
page  6745,  when  reading  a  certain  speech  of  Mr.  Biggar,  in  which  speech  Mr.  Biggar 
had  said  the  League  never  recommended  outrages  of  this  sort.  “  The  League  has 
“  been  charged  with  recommending  murder,”  and  then  he  proceeds  to  deal  with  what 
he  calls  the  bond  fide  outrage,  the  maiming  of  cattle,  and  murders.  And  as  I  pointed 
out,  did  not  denounce  anything  else.  I  see  L  used  the  phrase  there,  “  No  one  is 
“  talking  of  the  League  recommending  murder.”  That  phrase  of  mine  is  applicable 
and  applicable  only  to  this  very  speech  of  Mr.  Biggar.  It  is  not  applicable  and  does 
not  apply  according  to  the  view  I  desire  to  recommend  to  your  Lordship,  either  direct 
or  indirect,  to  the  whole  of  the  evidence  of  this  case.  My  mind  was  entirely  bent  to 
what  Mr.  Biggar  was  speaking  about,  and  to  that  alone. 

I  now  proceed  to  deal,  if  your  Lordship  will  allow  me,  with  those  bodies  which  I 
introduced  to  you  for  your  consideration,  when  endeavouring  to  point  out  to  you  what 
were  the  secret  societies  existing  in  Ireland  during  the  years  1879,  1880,  and  the 
subsequent  year.  My  Lords,  I  have  been  dealing  with  the  Irish  Republican  Brother¬ 
hood,  the  corresponding  body,  the  body  in  entire  correspondence  in  America  to  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  in  Ireland.  At  page  2533  we  learn  the  strength  of  that 
body.  In  November  1877  it  amounted  to  some  10,900,  which  in  1879  had  reached 
11,539.  Your  Lordships  will  find  it  in  the  table  that  is  put  in  there.  We  shall  find  it 
a  body  that  increased  in  numbers ;  but  that  was  the  nature  of  the  body  in  America  in 
respect  to  its  numerical  strength. 

At  page  2457  you  will  find  the  constitution  of  this  body  proved.  It  was  an  amended 
constitution  in  1877,  and  the  objects  are  set  out  on  the  page  I  have  referred  to.  I  read 
them  as  being  five. 

First,  total  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  ; 

Secondly,  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  Ireland  ; 

Thirdly,  to  prepare  unceasingly  for  an  armed  insurrection  in  Ireland  ; 

Fourthly,  a  declaration  that  there  shall  be  no  interference  in  politics ;  and 

Fifthly,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Irish  Republic  Brotherhood  in  Ireland. 

Then  occurs  these  works  : — 

“  And  assist  it  with  money,  war  materials,  and  men.” 

And  at  the  next  page,  if  your  Lordships  will  look,  you  will  find  the  objects 

“  In  order  to  combine  the  whole  Jojti  (revolutionary  movement)  all  over  the 
“  world  into  one  compact  confederation,  acting  under  a  common  head,  so  that  it 
“  may  be  capable  of  acting  with  vigour  and  decision  against  the  power  of  Johmboe 
“  by  securing  concert  of  action  and  concentration  of  force  between  the  scattered 
“  divisions  of  the  Irish  race,  the  I.C.  is  empowered  to  name  three  members  of  the 
“  Y.C.  to  act  on  a  S.E.” 

which  I  read  as  revolutionary  directorate — 

“  in  conjunction  with  three  men  named  by  the  S.C.  of  the  J.S.C.  and  one  by  ” - 

then  we  have  some  cypher,  the  executive  it  probably  would  be — 

“  of  B.  and  O.A..  under  the  following  conditions.” 

Then  comes  the  conditions  as  to  drawing  lots. 

Your  Lordships  will  therefore  see  a  point  of  junction,  first  in  object,  secondly  in  the 
government.  There  being  an  active  body,  acting  in  concert  and  together — three 
named  by  the  named  Brotherhood  or  Clan-na-Gael  of  America, — three  named  by  the 
Supreme  Council,  and  one  by  the  executive,  so  as  to  have  a  casting  vote.  I  hen 
confirmatory  of  the  view  I  am  presenting  to  you  at  page  2468,  Le  Caron  said  in  answer 
to  the  question — 

“  Were  the  members  of  the  T.R.B.  and  U.B.  connected  in  any  way  ? — A.  Yes, 
“  they  were  one. 

“  Q.  One  organisation,  but  the  U.B.  was  the  name  in  America,  and  the  I.R.B. 
“  the  name  in  Ireland  ? — A.  Yes. 

“  Q.  Were  the  members  interchangeable  ? — A.  Yes,  by  a  system  of  transfer.” 

somewhat  confirmatory  of  Le  Caron’s  evidence,  perhaps  it  may  be  recollected, 
Mr.  Davitt  said  when  he  was  visiting  America  by  virtue  of  having  been  at  least  till  a 
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few  days  or  weeks  before,  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood — or  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  I  understood  him — he  obtained  entrance  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael  to  the  camps  of  the  Clan-na-Gael — to  enable  him  thereby  to  affect 
their  judgment.  To  show  united  action,  at  page  2547,  we  have  proof  of|a  peculiar  mode 
of  joint  action.  This  is  a  report  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  relations  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael. 

“  The  envoy  from  the  F.D.” 
that  is  Supreme  Council. 

“  The  envoy  from  the  Supreme  Council  having  reported  to  us  that  our 
brothers  have  established  a  special  department  for  instruction  in  engineering, 
chemical,  and  mining  and  other  branches  of  the  higher  and  technical  depart¬ 
ments  of  warfare  suitable  to  the  advancement  and  inventions  of  the  age,  we 
“  earnestly  recommend  the  like  to  be  found  in  the  United  Brotherhood.” 

My  Lords,  this  being  simply  introductory  matter  as  to  the  foundation  and  the 
constitution  and  intended  action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  I  pass  away  from  it  at  this 
moment,  without  tracing  its  action  in  the  years  with  which  we  have  to  deal  and  now 
call  your  Lordships’  attention  to  another  secret  body,  and  trace  the  foundation  of  that 
body,  and  also  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  I  mean  the  Skirmishing  Fund, 
You  will  find  evidence  of  the  character  of  this  fund  at  page  2467.  I  know  no  earlier 
date  at  which  to  attribute  the  first  existence  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  than  the  year 
1875.  Le  Caron  was  asked  at  the  page  I  have  mentioned  to  you — 

“  From  1875  to  1877  what  was  the  work  of  this  organisation  ? — A.  Increasing 
“  the  organisation,  subscribing  money,  attending  meetings,  shipping  arms  to 
“  Ireland  through  the  accredited  agents  to  the  organisation.  That  is  about  all. 

“  Q •  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  any  part  of  that  work  ? — A.  Personally. 
“  none  at  that  period. 

“  Q.  You  only  knew  of  it  as  a  member  of  the  organisation  ? — A.  Yes. 

“  Q.  Hid  you  know  Rossa? — A.  Yes. 

“  Q.  Personally  ? — A.  Yes. 

“  Q.  Was  Rossa  a  member  of  the  Y.  ,C.  ?■ — A.  He  was  at  that  time. 

“  Q •  At  what  time  ? — A.  Until  the  year  1876,  when  he  was  expelled  from 
“  the  organisation. 

“  Q-  Just  say  the  reason  why  he  was  expelled  ? — A.  I  should  like  to  correct 
“  that  date. 

“  Q.  Yes;  what  correction  do  you  wish  to  make? — A.  His  expulsion  from 
“  the  organisation  did  not  occur  in  1876,  it  occurred  in  the  year  1882. 

“  Q-  Then  I  will  not  ask  you  the  cause  of  his  expulsion.  I  will  come  to  that 
“  in  order  of  date.  Was  there  a  fund — I  am  speaking  of  what  you  know  as  a 
“  member  of  the  organisation — called  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — A.  Yes. 

“  Q.  Who  were  the  trustees  of  that  fund? — A.  At  what  date. 

“  Q •  In  April  1887,  or  rather,  I  ask,  who  had  been  trustee  up  to  1877  ? — A. 
“  Nobody. 

“  Q.  Were  trustees  appointed  in  1877  ? — A.  Yes. 

“  Q.  In  what  month  ? — A.  I  think  in  the  month  of  August,  or  later. 

“  Q.  However,  sometime  in  the  year  1877  ? — A.  Yes. 

“  Q.  Who  were  the  trustees  ? — A.  John  J.  Breslin,  John  Devoy,  and  William 
“  B.  Carroll. 

“  Q ■  Is  that  Dr.  Carroll? — A.  Yes;  James  Reynolds. 

“  Q,  Anybody  else? — A.  O’Donovan  Rossa,  Austin  Ford  ” - 

Austin  Ford,  your  Lordships  will  recollect,  is  the  nephew  of  Patrick  Ford. 

“  Q-  Do  you  remember  any  others  ? — A.  Not  without  refreshing  mv  memory 
“  by  my  notes. 

Q.  You  can  look  at  anything  you  have  got  ? — A.  I  have  no  notes.” 

Then  he  gives  the  names  of  Looby  and  Thomas  Francis  Burke,  so  we  find  that  in 
the  year  1877  trustees  were  appointed — trustees  as  named — and  now  we  have  to  see 
what  were  the  objects  of  this  Skirmishing  Fund. 
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My  Lords,  we  have,  I  think,  good  evidence  of  what  are  the  objects  of  these  com¬ 
binations  at  page  2764.  We  have  statements  taken  by  Mr.  Boyle  O’Reilly’s  paper 
the  “  Boston  Pilot.”  The  article  is  an  account  of  a  proceeding  in  the  American  courts 
and  it  was  copied  into  the  “  Nation  ”  and  so  we  obtained  it.  It  says  in  that  there  is  a 
singular  litigation  in  respect  of  the  transfer  to  Ireland,  for  interment  of  the  remains  of 
a  person  named  Colonel  O’Mahony.  The  question  arose,  my  Lords,  as  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  from  the  so-called  Patriotic  Skirmishing  Fund,  and  it 
says : — 

“  An  application  was  made  in  New  York  Supreme  Court  Chambers  for  an 
“  injunction  to  restrain  the  parties  from  placing  the  funds  in  their  hands  outside 
“  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.” 

I  think,  my  Lords,  that  extract  is  in  the  year  1878. 

«  The  parties  against  whom  the  suit  is  brought  are  Jeremiah  O’Donovan 
“  Rossa,  Thomas  C.  Luby,  Thomas  F.  Burke,  John  J.  Breslin,  John  Dewry, 
“  W.  Carroll,  and  James  Reynolds.’’ 

Your  Lordships  will  see  those  are  very  nearly  the  same,  or  I  think  they  are  the  same, 
names  as  given  by  Le  Caron,  except  that  John  Dewey  is  John  Devoy,  then  they  are 
identical  with  the  names  mentioned  by  Le  Caron  : 

“  He  states  in  his  petition  for  the  injunction  that  since  March  1876  various 
“  people  who  have  a  desire  to  advance  liberty  in  Ireland  and  honour  Irish  patriots 
“  have  voluntarily  given  to  J.  O’Donovan  Rossa  over  23,000  dollars,  known  as 
“  the  skirmishing  fund,  to  be  used  by  Rossa  at  his  sole  discretion  for  the  advance- 
“  ment  of  liberty  in  Ireland,  and  the  honouring  of  Irish  patriots  and  to  keep 
“  alive  and  in  active  operation  the  party  which  favours  Irish  liberty.” 

And  so,  my  Lords,  according  to  that  view,  though,  of  course,  only  receiving  the 
money,  although  they  were  trustees,  it  was  very  much  under  the  control  of  Jeremiah 
O’ Donovan  Rossa.  Of  this  money  that  was  in  the  hands  of  either  the  trustees  or 
O’ Donovan  Rossa,  we  see  at  page  2468,  that  10,000Z.  was  the  sum  devoted  to  Devoy 
and  Millan’s  mission  to  Ireland  in  the  December  of  1878,  which,  as  your  Lordship 
knows,  was  for  the  purpose  of  organising  and  strengthening  the  Fenian  body  for  the 
purpose  of  open  warfare. 

We,  now  my  Lords,  come  to  the  period  when  O’Donovan  Rossa  has  to  be  got  rid  of 
for  reasons  I  will  give  to  your  Lordships,  and  we  have  this  account  from  the  source 
where  certainly  authentic  information  would  be  drawn  from  and  that  is  from  the  “  Irish 
World,”  or  as  I  would  regard  it  from  Mr.  Patrick  Ford’s  editorial  room.  At  page  3363 
you  will  find  copied  an  article  from  the  “  Irish  World,”  of  the  28th  of  August  1880. 

“  Five  years  ago,  O’Donovan  Rossa,  through  the  columns  of  this  paper.” 

I  ask  your  Lordships  to  note  that  will  be  the  year  1875,  the  columns  of  the  “  Irish 
W orld : — 

“  Made  known  to  the  Irish  people  the  idea  of  skirmishing  ....  He 
“  did  not  himself  write  the  address  that  was  published.  Rossa  called  for  5,000 
“  dollars.  The  first  edition  seemed  to  rise  no  higher  than  the  rescue  of  a  few 
“  Fenian  prisoners  then  held  in  English  gaols.  He  wanted  badly  to  knock 
“  a  feather  out  of  England’s  cap.  That  sort  of  theatrical  work  did  not 
“  satisfy  us.” 

This,  my  Lords,  is  an  editorial  writing  to  the  “  Irish  World  ” 

“  That  sort  of  theatrical  work  did  not  satisfy  us,  nor  did  it  commend  itself  to 
«  some  others  either.  Rossa  then  said  he  was  willing  to  burn  some  shipping  in 
“  Liverpool.  4  Why  not  burn  down  London  and  the  principal  cities  of  England,’ 
“  asked  one  of  the  two  whom  Rossa,  in  the  beginning,  associated  with  him  in  the 
“  movement.  Rossa  said  he  was  in  favour  of  anything.  The  question  of 

*  “  loss  of  life  was  raised.  ‘  Yes,’  said  he  who  had  put  forward  the  idea,  4  Yes,  it  is 

“  4  war,  and  in  all  wars  life  must  be  lost,  but  in  my  opinion  the  loss  of  life  uuder 
“  ‘  such  circumstances  would  not  be  one-tenth  that  recorded  in  the  least  of  the 
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“  ‘  smallest  battles  between  the  South  and  the  North.’  Some  one  suggested  that 
“  plenty  of  thieves  and  burglars  in  London  could  be  got  to  do  this  job.  Here  we 
“  interposed,  ‘  Why  should  you  ask  others  to  do  what  you  yourself  deem  wrong. 
“  ‘  After  all,  would  it  not  be  yourself  that  would  be  committing  the  sin  ?  Gentle- 
“  ‘  men,  if  you  cannot  go  into  this  thing  with  a  good  conscience  you  ought  not  to 
“  ‘  entertain  the  notion  at  all.’  ” 

Then  my  Lords,  the  article  proceeds  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  matter  and  comes 
under  the  heading  lower  down,  showing  how  it  can  be  done  : — 

“  Our  Irish  skirmishers  would  be  well  disguished.  They  would  enter  London 
“  unknown  and  unnoticed.  When  the  night  for  action  came — the  night  that  the 
“  wind  was  blowing  strong — this  little  band  would  deploy,  each  man  setting 
“  about  his  own  allotted  task,  and  no  man,  save  the  captain  of  the  band  alone 
“  knowing  what  any  other  man  was  to  do,  and  at  the  same  instant  strike  with 
“  lightning,  the  enemy  of  their  land  and  race.  In  two  hours  from  the  word  of 
“  command,  London  would  be  in  flames  shooting  up  to  the  heavens  in  50  different 
“  places.  Whilst  this  would  be  going  on  the  men  could  be  still  at  work.” 

My  Lords,  it  is  wearisome  to  read  these  directions  which  were  published  to  the 
world  and  were  published  by  men  willing  to  act  as  appeared  in  the  year  1880,  during 
the  time  your  Lordships’  knew  the  events  of  crime  were  proceeding  in  Ireland. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  think  Sir  Henry  James  will  allow  me  to  remark,  that  in  that  very 
article  the  writer  near  the  end  of  the  article  declares  that  he  had  long  ceased  to 
advocate  the  principle  of  skirmishing. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lords,  I  will  dwell  upon  that  fact.  Your  Lordships  will  see 
why  I  have  to  say  a  great  deal  upon  that.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Asquith  read  this 
part  of  the  article  : 

“  We  have  here  digressed  from  the  history  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  for  an 
“  obvious  reason.  Some  very  sedate  and  very  sensible  men  are  apt  to  suppose  no 
“  one  but  a  devil-may-care -sort  of  fellow  would  ever  identify  himself  with 
“  skirmishing,  as  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  lent  its  endorsement  to  the  idea  ;  and  as  the 
“  ‘Irish  World’  is  anxious  to  win  and  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  those  very 
“  sedate  and  very  sensible  men,  it  is  but  right  that  the  reasons  that  induced  us  to 
“  do  so  should  be  set  forth.  Our  reason  for  holding  aloof  from  both  ‘  regulars  ’ 
“  and  ‘  skirmishers  ’  also  calls  for  explanation.” 

And  so,  my  Lords,  we  have  it  that  the  “  Irish  World  ” — I  will  accept  the  suggestion 
of  the  term — was  “  holding  aloof  ”  from  regulars  and  skirmishers — that  is,  from  both 
— and  your  Lordships  will  see  it  stood  aloof  from  that  time — a  time  which  policy 
directed  only — and  that  holding  aloof  requires  explanation. 

Then,  my  Lords,  to  show  bow  the  holding  aloof  occurred,  the  history  of  the  fund  is 
given  below,  a  request  having  been  sent  to  the  “  Irish  World  ”  that  O’Donovan  Rossa 
should  act  as  treasurer  : — 

“We  declined  to  act  as  treasurer,  and  sent  the  money  back.  Some  weeks 
“  elapsed,  and  again  Mr.  Crowe  re-forwarded  on  the  $50  with  a  similar  request. 
“We  promptly  and  absolutely  refused.  Thereupon  O’Donovan  Rossa  temporarily 
“  took  it  in  charge.  We  suggested  the  names  of  James  J.  Clancy  as  treasurers. 

“  He  was  accepted.  Rossa  likewise  joined  to  him  Augustine  Ford  as  trustee.” 

That  is  the  brother  of  Patrick  Ford  : — 

“  The  fund  was  opened  in  this  paper  ” - 

I  call  your  Lordships’  attention  to  that.  That  is,  the  source  of  the  fund  so  far  r  s 
subscribers  are  concerned  : — 

“  The  fund  was  opened  in  this  paper.  We  put  down  $50  ourselves.  In  addi- 
“  tion  to  that,  we  expended  from  our  own  pocket  upwards  of  $300  on  circulars, 

“  &c.  in  its  behalf,  and  for  more  than  a  year  continued  to  pay  into  the  fund  $5  a 
ff  week,  giving  in  all  about  $700  thereto.  Transatlantic  sent  along  $100. 
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“  Rossa  at  that  time  was  a  member  of  the  Glan-na-Gael.  He  was  likewise 
“  head  centre  of  the  Fenian  organisation.  Some  of  the  officers  of  these  two 
“  societies  evidently  were  afraid  that  Rossa  might  precipitate  matters  by  blowing 
“  up  the  British  Empire  before  they  had  got  ready,  and  thereby  deprive  them  of 
“  the  glory ;  and  they  begged  him  to  be  cautious.  He  was  cautious.  Fora 
“  wbole  year  he  was  laying  his  plans,  profound  and  deep,  and  then  when  the  idea 
“  was  fully  developed,  he  came  into  this  office  with  a  man,  and  unfolded  a  map  of 
“  operations. 

“  Early  in  the  spring  of  1877  this  letter  was  sent  to  O’Donovan  Rossa — 

“  Irish  World  Office, 

“  Mr.  J,  O’Donovan  Rossa,  “  March  14,  1877 . 

“  Dear  Sir, — With  this  I  tender  into  your  hands  my  resignation  as  trustee  of 
“  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  and  beg  to  withdraw  my  name  from  your  executive 
“  committee. 

“  The  motive  that  induces  me  to  this  step  is  twofold.  My  duties  on  the 
“  ‘  Irish  World,’  which  ore  onerous  and  multifarious,  demand  all  my  attention  for 
their  faithful  performance,  and  deny  me  that  time  and  liberty  which  are 
“  needful  to  an  officer  in  a  national  organisation.  Apart  from  this  I  have  thought 
“  all  along,  and  I  still  think,  that  the  best  interests  of  this  movement  would  be 
“  better  subserved  by  leaving  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  with  its  centre  management, 
“  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who  possess  more  activity  and  experience  in  national 
“  affairs  than  I  lay  claim  to,  such  are  Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  General  Bourke,  Dr. 
“  Carroll,  John  Breslin,  John  Devoy.  Other  names  will  suggest  themselves  to 
“  you.  All  these  gentlemen,  from  what  I  know  of  them,  are  ready  and  willing  to 
«  go  into  harness  whenever  called  on.  The  initiatory  step  remains  with  you. 
“  Move  then  at  once,  and  re-organise.  With  ardent  prayers  night  and  morning 
“  for  the  success  of  the  Irish  cause.” 

That  is  signed  by  Augustine  Ford.  Then  the  article  proceeds  : — 

“  The  suggestion  here  thrown  out  was  immediately  acted  on,  and  the 
“  gentlemen  named  became,  on  invitation,  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund. 
“  Soon  an  address  from  them  was  published.  Therein  they  changed  the  name  of 
“  the  Fund  from  Skirmishing  to  Irish  National.  They  proposed  also  to  enlarge 
“  the  original  scope  of  the  fund.  We  are  frank  to  say  we  did  not  like  the 
“  change  in  name.  To  us  it  indicated  not  indeed  an  absolute  abandonment  of  the 
“  original  idea,  but  the  adoption  of  a  Fabian  policy  of  masterly  inactivity,  which 
“  would  watch,  but  would  not  seek  to  create  the  desired  opportunity  .... 
“  The  existence  of  an  unpleasant  feeling  between  Rossa  and  his  confreres  began  to 
“  show  itself  .  .  .  Finally  they  declared  that  he  or  they  would  have  to 

“  resign.  He  resigned  on  condition  that  Augustine  Ford  would  take  his  place  as 
“  secretary.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  so  far  that  is  Mr.  Ford’s  account  of  the  formation  of  this  fund. 
A  few  words  only  to  deal  with  this  man,  O’Donovan  Rossa.  My  Lords,  I  deal  with 
him  for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  on  one  side.  It  had  been  the  habit  of  those  who 
had  been  associated  with  the  members  of  the  Clan-na- Gael,  who  had  been  associated 
with  the  members  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  to  give  as  a  proof  that  they  have  no 
sympathy  with  dynamite,  that  they  objected  to  the  policy  of  O’Donovan  Rossa.  My 
Lords,  that  is  no  proof  that  they  had  any  objection  to  the  policy  of  dynamite.  They 
objected  to  O’Donovan  Rossa  because  he  was  a  garrulous  man  in  whom  they  had  no 
confidence.  They  could  not  trust  him.  They  could  not  trust  their  fortunes  and  their 
reputations  to  him,  who  would  interfere  with  the  actions  of  the  trustees,  aud  who 
would  make  public  what  was  about  to  occur,  and  so,  my  Lords,  getting  rid  of  him,  and 
of  that  extreme  policy  of  dynamite  which  I  will  point  out  to  you  was  different  from  the 
policy  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  they  claimed,  because  they  objected  to  Rossa,  to  object  to 
dynamite.  That  is  a  false  argument  and  a  false  assertion.  They  got  rid  of  an 
indiscreet  dynamiter.  The  policy  of  dynamite  remained  in  their  hands. 

My  Lords,  we  have  in  the  first  place  O’Donovan  Rossa’s  account  at  page  2770.  It 
appears  in  the  “  Nation  ”  as  an  account  by  O’Donovan  Rossa,  given  in  the  year  1878 
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to  a  correspondent,  or  a  person  connected  with  the  “  New  York  Herald.”  This  is  the 
account  that  O’ Donovan  Rossa  gives  : — 

“  He  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  present  leaders  of  the  movement,  but  wants 
“  to  see  ‘  some  work  done  at  once.’  ‘  We  shall  all  be  dead  before  long,’  he  said, 
“  ‘  and  I  want  to  see  something  done  that  will  hurt  England  before  we  go.  I 
“  ‘  don’t  believe  in  keeping  alive  disunion,  but  I  want  to  see  those  at  the  head  of 
“  ‘  the  movement  do  some  work.  I  want  to  see  them  hurt  England  and  make  her 
“  ‘  feel  the  Irish  vengeance  is  something  to  be  feared.’  ” 

Then,  my  Lords,  in  the  same  volume,  at  page  2812,  there  is  an  article  that  has  also  a 
reference,  in  the  “  Nation,’’  from  an  American  paper  : — 

“  They  opposed  the  Skirmishing  Fund  when  it  started,  and  when  it  grew  up, 
“  in  spite  of  their  exertions,  they  intrigued  themselves  into  its  control.” 

These  are  the  Clan-na-Gael  men. 

“  How  they  caught  me  here  was :  They  asserted  they  were  making  prepara- 
“  tions  for  the  final  struggle  with  England,  and  that  the  success  of  that  struggle 
“  would  be  perilled  by  my  bringing  on  a  premature  engagement.  To  show  I 
“  had  no  intention  to  do  that  I  allowed  the  Clan-na-Gael  Society  to  name 
“  co-trustees,  and  they  named  Messrs.  Carroll,  Bourke,  Devoy,  Reynolds,  and 
“  Luby.” 

Then  comes  a  question  about  the  expenditure  of  some  funds,  and  a  little  lower  down 
occurs  this :  He  first  says  they  have  made  charges,  they  have  spent  skirmishing  money 
in  Land  League  agitation.  That  we  have  dealt  with,  I  think.  That  was  the  408£.,  but 
they  say  they  are  going  to  throw  up  the  trusteeship  : — 

“  That’s  a  dodge.  If  they  resign  the  trusteeship,  it  will  lie  only  to  transfer 
“  it  into  the  hands  of  those  Clan-na-Gael  men  who  are  in  with  them.  It  will 
“  be  only  changey  for  changey — a  black  dog  for  a  white  monkey.” 

My  Lords,  we  have  a  view  of  Mr.  O’Donovan  Rossa’s  character  expressed  by  Mr. 
Davitt  in  this  letter  to  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  of  the  10th  of  July  1880. 

Mr.  Davitt  expresses  a  very  strong  view  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  holds  Mr. 
O’Donovan  Rossa.  He  applies  to  him  a  term — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard 
it  before,  it  may  be  a  term  of  a  more  general  application.  He  calls  Mr.  Rossa  a 
blatant  ass.  At  page  1935,  speaking  of  Mr.  John  O’Leary,  Mr.  Davitt  says : — 

“  He  came  from  Paris  to  upset  my  Land  League  endeavours,  but  he  will  go 
“  back  a  wiser  though  a  sadder  man,  saving  the  few  Bosthoons  who  are  following 
“  that  blatant  ass,  Rossa  ;  the  Nationalists  on  this  side  are  common-sense  men, 
“  who  hold  your  views  and  mine  upon  this  public  question.  O’Leary  failed  com- 
“  pletely  to  get  up  a  crusade  against  the  Land  League  in  America.  Rossa  is 
“  now  trying  his  hand,  but  he  will  achieve  more  success  on  your  side  than  upon 
“  this.  He  is  a  cowardly  low  ruffian,  who  has  not  the  courage  to  resent  the 
“  insult  I  offered  him  in  yesterday’s  “  Herald  ”  by  stating  my  belief  that  he  had  not 
“  sufficient  courage  to  set  fire  to  a  British  haystack.  I  expect  to  reach  Ireland 
“  by  November.” 

But  I  ought  to  read  this  to  Mr.  Davitt,  as  Mr.  Davitt  wrote  it — 

“  Do  your  utmost  to  keep  the  people  within  bounds,  one  false  or  hasty  step 
“  will  crush  the  movement.” 

Then  your  Lordships  will  see  from  that  that  the  view  was  that  at  that  time  no  doubt 
O’Donovan  Rossa  had  quarrelled  with  the  land  movement,  and  had  incurred  at  least  the 
displeasure  of  Mr.  Davitt. 

The  time  when  O’Donovan  Rossa  ceased  to  be  an  immediate  factor,  as  it  is  termed, 
in  this  dynamite  movement  you  will  find  fixed  at  shortly  after  the  Wickesharre  Con¬ 
vention  of  1879.  It  is  fixed  by  Le  Caron  on  page  2662  : — 

“  When  did  O’Donovan  Rossa,  according  to  your  opinion,  cease  to  be  any 
“  important  factor  in  this  wretched  movement? — A.  He  commenced  to  be  a  bone 
“  of  contention  immediately  following  the  Wickesharre  Convention  of  1879. 
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«  Q,  What  date  in  1879  was  the  Wickesharre  Convention  of  1879?—  A.  I 
“  think  it  was  in  June. 

“  Q.  And  after  that  his  power  waned  away  ? — A.  It  did  in  that  organisa- 
“  tion.” 

There  is  a  report  also  at  page  2471  in  which  these  words  also  occur : 

“  A  constant  source  of  doubt  and  disturbance  was  the  existence  in  America, 

“  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  O’Donovan  Rossa,  of  a  remnant  of  the  F.B.,  which 
“  from  its  constant  mention  in  the  press,  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  influential 
“  body  of  Irish  Nationalists  in  America  This  organisation  had  some  time  ago 
“  publicly  proclaimed  Mr.  S.  the  head  of  the  whole  national  movement,  ignoring 
“  the  right  of  the  men  at  home  to  choose  their  own  leaders  at  a  time  when  the 
“  council  of  the  F.B.  had  lost  all  communication  with  the  organised  Nationalists  in 
“  Ireland,  and  when  most  of  the  members  of  that  council,  being  members  of 
“  the  V.C.,  were  fully  aware  of  the  understanding  between  the  V.C.  and  the 
“  S.C.  of  the  I.R.B.  The  funds  of  the  T.B.  were  sent  to  Mr.  S.,  who  thus 
<(  encouraged,  proceeded  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  S.C.,  and  endeavour 
((  to  gain  over  the  rank  and  file  to  his  own  personal  and  irresponsible  leadership. 

“  Although  waited  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  S.C.,  and  offered  a  seat  on  that 
“  body,  he  refused  all  connexion  with  it,  and  regarded  the  offer  as  a  sign  of 
“  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  S.C.  With  the  money  supplied  by  the  F.B.,  and 
**  a  little  raised  among  a  few  lingering  personal  followers  in  Ireland  and  England, 
“  he  was  enabled  to  send  an  agent  to  many  of  the  circles  in  Ireland  who,  in  the 
“  most  positive  manner,  assured  the  men  that  the  great  majority  of  the  V.C.  were 
«  in  favour  of  restoring  him  to  power,  and  that  he  had  already  gained  over  the 
“  bulk  of  the  men  in  every  other  part  of  Ireland.  The  members  of  the  S.C.  were 
e<  strongly  convinced  that’ but  for  the  public  connexion  of  O’Donnovan  Rossa  with 
k  the  F.B.,  his  repeated  public  statements  implying  that  the  V.C.  ‘  was  doing 
“  nothin^  for  Ireland,’  and  constant  inuendoes  in  his  published  correspondence 
“  against  the  V.C.,  Mr.  S - ” 

Mr.  S.  it  is  here,  that  is  Mr.  Stephens, 

would  not  have  been  able  to  make  the  slightest  progress.” 

My  Lords,  here  is  a  report  from  the  executive  body  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1881.  It  is  rather,  I  should  say,  to  the  camp  at  Braidwood,  by  Le  Caron, 
after  attending  the  Convention  of  August  1881.  I  am  reading  from  page  3737  : — 

“  In  connection  with  Rossa,  Crome,  and  others  of  the  same  ilk,  I  would  say 
“  that  while  I  believe  they,  or  some  of  them,  may  be  honest  in  believing  that  the 
“  cause  they  are  pursuing  is  for  the  benefit  of,  and  likely  to  accomplish  the 
“  redemption  of  our  native  land,  I  have  no  faith  in  a  party  of  men  who  have 
“  during  the  past  two  years  asked  and  received  of  the  American  people  assistance 
“  to  prevent  their  suffering  countrymen  from  starving  and  sinking  into  paupers’ 
“  graves,  and  who  now  threaten  the  lives  of  these  same  generous  people  because 
“  they  happen  to  be  upon  vessels  that  perchance  may  be  floating  under  the 
“  British  flag.  A  dynamite  movement  we  all  firmly  believe  in,  but  one  of  the 
“  kind  suggested  by  these  men  I  believe  would  only  result  in  retaliatory  measures 
“  that  would  bring  about  a  war  of  races,  and  would  result  in  the  slaughter  of  our 
“  people  in  Ireland  and  in  England.” 

There,  my  Lords,  we  have  the  key  of  the  difference  which  existed  between  this 
person  O’Donovan  Rossa  (whom  Mr.  Davitt  has  described  in  the  language  I  have 
referred  to)  and  the  Clan-na-Gael.  O’Donovan  Rossa  was,  according  to  the  “  Irish 
World/’  ready  for  anything.  This  man,  whom  one  can  scarcely  designate  as  a  man,  was 
willing  to  carry  the  war,  as  he  terms  it,  to  the  extent  of  blowing  up  any  vessel  sailing 
under  the  English  flag,  even  if  there  were  American  people  on  board.  These  are  the 
persons  who  are  described  in  these  and  other  documents  as  the  generous  people  who 
had  aided  Ireland  in  distress  ;  and,  my  Lords,  it  is  no  wonder  that  even  amongst  these 
dynamiters  there  were  men  who  would  pause  before  they  would  carry  on,  under  the 
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name  of  war,  proceedings  to  take  the  lives  by  murderous  means  of  the  American 
people,  simply  because  they  sailed  under  the  flag  of  Great  Britain.  But  at  the  same 
time  they  were  suDporting  dynamite.  “  A  dynamite  movement  we  all  firmly  believe  in.” 
And  it  was  policy* again  which  lessened  the  intensity  of  their  action.  They  were  afraid 
of  an  outbreak  throughout  the  civilised  world.  What  would  be  said  of  men  who,  for 
the  sake  of  what  they  term  a  war,  would  destroy  the  passengers  on  board  of  an  English 
boat  carrying  Americans  to  England— people  who  had  done  them  no  wrong,  people 
ao-ainst  whom  no  cause  of  complaint  could  be  made,  or  animosity  felt.  So  the 
dynamiters  who  were  willing  to  destroy  everything  that  was  English— English  life  and 
English  property,  protested  against  the  conduct  of  the  men,  and  the  policy  of  the  men 
who  would  o-o  further  than  they  would,  and  who  would  take  the  lives  of  Americans 
who  were  under  the  protection  of  the  English  flag.  That  is  the  whole  difference 
between  O’Donovan  Rossa’s  policy  of  dynamite  and  the  policy  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  men. 
I  am  o-oino-  to  show  that  they  were  associates,  and  I  am  afraid  I  must  say  the  pay¬ 
masters  of  the  respondents  who  are  before  you.  That  is  the  difference,  and  the  only 
difference,  existing  between  these  two  degrees  of  dynamiters. 

Now,  my  Lords,  you  see  how  easy  it  is  for  those  who  declare  that  they  have  never 
associated  with  dynamiters,  that  they  have  no  sympathy  with  them  in  their  action,  or 
in  any  course  they  have  taken,  to  point  to  their  objection  to  the  extreme  policy  of 
O’Donovan  Rossa,  and  because  they  have  protested  against  this  view  of  O’Donovan 
Rossa  and  his  associates,  who  are  ready  for  anything,  they  have  disassociated  them¬ 
selves  with  it,  I  hope  on  the  ground  of  its  excessive  inhumanity — I  know  on  the  ground 
of  its  want  of  policy,  and  therefore  they  have  been  protesting  against  dynamite, 
whereas  you  will  find  that  this  Clan-na-Gael,  against  whom  they  have  never  protested, 
as  far  as  I  can  discover,  have,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  your  Lordships  Loin 
these  documents,  carried  on  the  dynamite  policy — have  ever  been  the  supporters  of  this 
dynamite  policy,  and  have  been  carrying  it  on  themselves,  until,  at  length,  new  political 
combinations  have  rendered  it  advisable  that  they  should  desist  from  the  policy  they 
have  supported. 

I  will  refer  you  in  support  of  much  that  I  have  been  saying  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  own 
explanation  given  to  you  in  his  speech  at  page  6330.  I  do  not  know  whether  even  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  read  in  detail  what  Mr.  Davitt  said,  but  it  certainly  to  a  great 
extent  supports  everything  that  I  have  now  been  addressing  to  you.  Mr.  Davitt 

says  : — 

“  In  1876  O’ Donovan  Rossa,  disgusted  at  what  he  considered  the  degeneracy 
“  of  the  Fenian  movement,  its  weakness  and  inactivity,  started  what  is  known  as 
“  the  ‘  Skirmishing  Fund,’ in  the  columns  of  the  ‘  Irish  World.’  The  avowed 
“  object  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  was  to  attack  England  at  any  vulnerable  point 
“  and  to  keep  up  against  her  power  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere  a  constant  system  of 
“  annoyance  and  attack.  In  fact,  the  policy  thus  put  forward  might  have 
“  possibly  been  inspired  by  the  ‘  Times  ’  leader  of  1860.  The  fund  to  sustain 
“  this  policy  reached  some  80,000  dollars,  but  in  1878, 1  think,  and  before  half  or 
“  this  sum  had  been  contributed  through  the  ‘  Irish  World,’  the  control  of  the  fund 
“  and  of  whatever  movement  was  behind  it — I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
“  organised  movement  or  society  behind  Rossa  at  the  time,  -Rossa  was 
“  superseded  by  a  board  of  trustees  whose  names  have  been  given  in  evidence, 
«  and  the  name  of  the  fund  changed  to  the  National  Fund.  I  will  deal  by  and 
“  bye  with  what  is  imputed  to  my  accidental  connexion  with  this  fund.  But 
«  here,  my  Lords,  it  is  well  to  ask,  who  was  O’Donovan  Rossa.  He  has  only 
“  been  known  to  your  Lordships  in  this  inquiry  as  the  originator  of  the 
“  ‘  Skirmishing  Fund,’  and  as  an  opponent  of  the  Land  Leaguer.  To  the  people 
“  of  England  the  name  of  Rossa  implies  all  that  is  embraced  in  dynamite, ^and 
“  unplacable  enmity  to  English  Government.  But,  my  Lords,  who  is  Rossa  V 

Then  Mr.  Davitt  describes  his  prison  sufferings,  and  that  he  had  been  convicted  of 
treason  felony,  and  he  ascribes,  I  presume,  his  hatred  of  England  to  what  he  had 
undergone;  Mr.  Davitt  may  think  unjustly  and  inhumanely  undergone.  The  fact 
remains,  whatever  was  the  cause  of  this  man  being  converted  into  who  and  what  he 
was,  we  must  treat  him  as  we  find  him. 
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But  I  find  concurrence  in  the  view  that  O’Donovan  Rossa  was  a  mere  talking  figure¬ 
head  of  dynamite,  and  not  the  real  actor,  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  own  evidence.  _  Mr.  Parnell, 
at  page  4095,  expresses  his  view  of  O’Donovan  Rossa.  At  page  4095  Mr.  Parnell 

says  : — ■ 

“  I  never  attached  the  slightest  importance  to  the  proceedings  of  O’Donovan 
“  Rossa  in  America. 

“  Q.  It  is  not  a  question  of  attaching  importance.  You  have  sworn  three 
moments  ago,  Mr.  Parnell,  that  when  you  made  that  speech  you  did  not 
“  repudiate  dynamite,  because  you  did  not  believe  there  was  any  dynamite  policy 
“  in  existence? — A.  Quite  so,  yes. 

“  Q.  In  existence, — it  does  not  matter  who  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  considered  that 
“  O’Donovan  Rossa  (and  I  believe  so  still),  was  only  talking  about  dynamite,  in 
“  order  to  make  collections  of  money,  and  that  he  never  originated  any  dynamite 
“  policy  at  all. 

“  Q.  You  think  the  real  dynamite  did  not  come  from  O’Donovan  Rossa  ? — A. 

<(  I  do  not  believe  that  it,  practically  speaking,  came  from  him. 

We  find  now  O’Donovan  Rossa  put  on  one  side,  and  we  find  Mr.  Davitt,  as  I  say, 
designating  him  certainly  as  a  man  who  could  not  be  trusted  with  the  carrying  out  of 
any  policy  or  any  views  of  confederacy  who  required  that  their  actions  should  be 
kept  secret.  Mr.  Parnell  says  he  was  robody.  But  we  shall  find  that  dynamite  policy 
was  at  work,  and  as  these  years  that  we  are  coming  to,  especially  the  years  1883  and 
1884  are  touched  upon  dynamiters  were  at  work  in  London  and  elsewhere.  It  was  not 
O’Donovan  Rossa  who  moved  them.  We  shall  find  disclosed  to  your  Lordship,  I  think, 
who  did  ;  but  it  was  not  O’Donovan  Rossa.  He  must  be  put  on  one  side.  And  now,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression  all  this  work  of  a  safety  valve  in  attacking  O’ Donovan  Rossa  and 
saying,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  is  as  nothing.  We  ought  to  look  for  attacks 
upon  the  real  dynamiters,  we  ought  to  look  for  attacks  on  the  men  who  supported  the 
policy  and  who  carried  it  out,  and  this  shadow  of  a  man  in  connexion  with  dynamite, 
may,  I  hope,  in  connexion  with  this  case  from  this  date  of  which  I  have  spoken,  at  least, 
1880,  be  put  entirely  on  one  side. 

My  Lord,  there  is  one  other  man  I  have  to  deal  with,  and  to  deal  with  as  a  person  of 
far  different  mould  and  of  different  character.  I  mean  Patrick  Ford.  The  importance 
of  this  man’s  conduct  is  not  represented  by  the  prominence  he  gave  to  himself.  As  we 
often  see  in  some  melodrama  the  evil  genius  of  the  piece  keeping  himself  within  a 
shadow,  or  keeping  himself  in  the  background,  so  this  man,  Patrick  Ford,  thought  it 
rio-ht  as  a  matter  of  policy,  perhaps  for  his  own  safety,  to  keep  himself  in  his  editorial 
room.  But  for  much  which  has  happened,  much  that  has  occurred  in  what  my  learned 
friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  terms  a  most  dastardly  and  inhuman  form,  Patrick  Ford  is 
answerable  ;  and  directly  answerable  too.  Y our  Lordship  will  have  noted  his  own  account. 
In  these  columns,  as  the  editor  of  the  “  Irish  World,”  the  policy  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund 
was  first  mooted  and  endorsed  with  the  sanction  apparently  of  Mr.  Patrick  Ford.  Irustees 
were  named,  and  Mr.  Augustine  Ford  was  one  of  them.  There  was  joint  action  with 
Q’Donovan  Rossa  for  this  Skirmishing  Fund.  Collecting  funds  was  the  work  of  Patrick 
Ford.  And  so  he  proceeded  until  the  time  -when  this  new  departure  arose,  and  he  suspended 
the  operation  of  active  service,  according  to  his  own  statement  as  I  read  it,  in  or  about 
the  year  1879  or  certainly  as  early  as  1880.  That  was  done,  as  he  tells  the  world  in  the 
letter  that  ha3  been  read  ;  but  with  the  feeling  still  in  favour  of  dynamite,  and  its  policy 
as  strongly  as  ever  impressed  on  his  mind.  He  was  willing  that  0  Donovan  Rossa  should 
be  got  rid  of.  Augustine  Ford  wished  more  active  persons  than  himself  to  be  working  in 
favour  of  this  policy  which,  if  not  represented  by  the  word  “  dynamite  ”  is  represented 
by  the  equivalent  of  striking  blows  that  shall  inflict  wounds  upon  Great  Britain 
whenever  and  wherever  you  can.  My  Lord,  I  gather  and  submit  to  you  that  whilst 
there  may  have  been  dissent  from  the  policy  of  dynamite  that  would  shock  humanity, 
and  would  cause  the  civilized  world  to  shudder  when  the  lives  of  American  passengers 
were  taken,  there  was  a  mere  suspicion  and  nothing  more,  of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
of  dynamite  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Patrick  Ford.  He  did  not  put  his  dynamite  on  one 
side.  It  did  not  leave  his  hand  even.  The  dynamite  might  have  have  been  damped 
by  display  but  it  was  there  and  ready  for  action  ;  and,  as  your  Lordship  will  see,  and 
I  think  I  may  say  it  will  be  sadly  seen,  it  was  openly  advocated  as  a  wise  and  just 
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policy  to  pursue  whenever  it  was  politic  so  to  do.  We  have  it  to  support  these  matters 
I  have  been  saying,  for  these  are  grave  things  to  speak  of  a  man  still  living,  a  term 
used  at  2468. 

“  In  the  call  published  by  Patrick  Ford  and  O’Donovan  Rossa  when  it  was 
“  first  raised,  it  was  to  be  used  for  skirmishing  purposes,  to  strike  at  the  enemy 
“  when  and  where  the  opportunity  presented  itself.” 

These  are  the  parents  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  : — Patrick  Ford  and  O’Donovan  Rossa. 
I  will  remind  your  Lordship  of  a  document  commencing  at  3363.  It  is  the  document 
I  referred  to  before.  At  3363  we  had  that  account  where  it  is  said  in  the  “  Irish 
World  ”  Rossa  said  he  was  in  favour  of  anything.  I  refer  to  the  date  of  that,  the  28th 
August  1880,  as  showing  that  at  that  time  it  was  a  suspension  of  action  only  and 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  policy.  I  call  in  aid  that  document  I  read  just  now  in 
relation  to  the  Skirmishing  Fund  as  applying  now  to  Patrick  Ford  personally. 

But,  my  Loid,  I  come  now  to  further  proof.  Proceeding  in  point  of  time,  for  our 
history  is  retrospective,  on  the  25th  December  1883,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  “  Irish 
World,”  signed  by  Patrick  Ford.  It  is  at  page  3946  : — 

“  Next  week  there  will  be  opened  in  the  columns  of  the  “  Irish  World”  an 
“  Emergency  Fund.” 

May  I  remind  your  Lordship  that  in  the  early  part  of  October  1882,  Patrick  Ford  had 
taken  exception  to  the  Parliamentary  views  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  had  refused  to  collect 
more  money  for  the  Land  League.  I  am  speaking  of  1882  of  the  parliamentary  action 
after  the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  and  it  is  the  10th  October  1882.  This  letter  appears  at 
the  end  of  1883  : — 

“  Next  week  there  will  be  opened  in  the  columns  of  the  ‘  Irish  World”  an 
“  Emergency  Fund.  The  object  of  this  fund  will  be  to  aid  the  active  forces  on 
“  the  other  side  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  enemy.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
“  enter  into  details.  I  can  only  say  in  a  general  way  what  I  believe  in  myself 
“  I  believe  in  making  reprisals.  ‘  An  e^e  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.’  I 
“  believe  that  every  informer  ought  to  die  the  death  of  a  dog.” 

This,  your  Lordship,  will  recollect  is  signed  by  Patrick  Ford. 

“  I  believe  that  all  the  material  damage  possible  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
“  enemy,  and  that  the  war  against  the  foernan  ought  to  be  persisted  in  without 
“  quarter  to  the  end.  I  believe  that  England  ought  to  be  plagued  with  all  the 
“  plagues  of  Egypt ;  that  she  ought  to  be  scourged  by  day,  and  terrorised  by 
“  night.” 

Your  Lordship  knows  the  date  of  this.  The  dynamiters  had  been  at  work  at  this  time, 
and  as  we  know,  people  ha  l  been  scourged  by  day,  and  terrorised  by  night. 

“  I  believe  that  this  species  of  warfare  ought  to  be  kept  up  until  England, 
“  hurt  as  well  as  scared,  falls  paralysed  upon  her  knees,  and  begs  Ireland  to  depart 
“  from  her.  This  is  my  idea  of  making  war  on  England.” 

This  is,  my  Lord,  what  my  friend  calls  dastardly  and  inhuman. 

“  I  do  not  however,  deprecate  or  depreciate  other  methods  of  fighting.  As  I 
“  have  already  said,  we  ought  to  employ  all  our  forces,  moral  as  well  as  physical. 
“  Let  Parnell  and  his  band  of  Parliamentarians — the  most  national  delegation 
“  that  ever  went  into  the  alien  House — go  on  in  their  way,  and  God  bless  them. 
“We  say  this  with  all  our  heart.  Let  the  National  League  agitate  in  Ireland, 
“  and  God  bless  it.  Let  Davitt  start  an  agitation  in  England,  if  he  will,  and  God 
“  bless  him.  Let  Archbishop  Croke  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  fight  English 
“  influence  in  Rome,  and  God  bless  them.  All  these  methods  of  antagonising  the 
“  enemy  are  good  and  patriotic  ;  but  all  these  methods  of  warfare,  without  the 
“  physical  forces,  will  never  make  Ireland  a  nation.  But  every  man  can  do  service 
“  in  Ids  own  way.  We,  men  of  the  Irish  race,  ought  to  be  at  peace  with  each 
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“  other.  We  ought  to  tolerate  one  another.  Let  the  common  enemy  of  us  all  do 
“  all  the  denunciation. 

«  Every  man  who  has  called  on  me  to  open  this  emergency  fund,  every  man 
“  who  believes  in  the  ideas  here  put  forth,  can  now  prepare  for  work.” 

That  is  Mr.  Patrick  Ford’s  personal  declaration,  signed  by  himself.  And  it  so 
happens  that  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  owes  no  allegiance  to  this  country.  He  can  commit  no 
acts  of  treason  against  this  country.  He  is  an  enemy  if  he  is  anything.  And  it  so 
happens  that  according  to  the  views,  I  will  not  say  wrongly  entertained  in  this  respect 
if  it  would  have  amounted  to  a  municipal  offence,  it  is  regarded  as  a  political  crime, 
and  there  is  no  extradition,  but,  my  Lord,  apart  from  all  these  safeguards,  no  man  ever 
was  more  guilty  of  incitement  to  murder  and  assassination  than  Mr.  Patrick;  Ford  was, 
when  he  wrote  that  letter.  He  was  asking  for  that  scourging  by  day,  and  terrorising  by 
night,  that  meant  the  destruction  of  buildings  with  persons  in  those  buildings,  and  to 
him  it  musi  have  been  the  natural  result  that  human  life  should  be  taken.  At  his 
request,  and  according  to  the  doctrine  he  was  preaching,  he  only  had  to  find  the  money 
by  way  of  subscription  following  the  preaching  of  his  doctrine,  he  had  only  to  find 
the  men  willing  to  agree  with  him,  but  with  more  courage  than  he,  willing  to  act 
according  to  their  opinions,  and  then  the  murder  of  innocent  people  was  effected  at 
the  request  and  in  consequence  of  the  urging  of  this  man. 

My  Lord,  I  have  one  other  article  to  read  to  your  Lordship.  It  is  an  editorial 
article  that  appeared  in  the  “Irish  World  ”  of  March  29th,  1884,  which  after  that 
letter,  and  knowing  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  was  editor  of  the  paper,  I  think  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  is  Mr.  Patrick  Ford’s  own  article.  At  page  3951  is  this  article  which,  as 
I  have  said,  I  regard  as  an  editorial  article  by  Mr.  Patrick  Ford.  He  says : 

“  Here  and  there  some  persons  talk  as  if  there  were  disunion  among  Irish 
“  men.  They  say  one  section  of  Irishmen  believe  in  physical  force,  and  others 
“  advocate  moral  suasion.  England  would  like  to  see  the  Irish  quarrelling  among 
“  themselves ;  and  if  she  fails  to  sow  dissention  among  them,  the  next  best  thing 
“  for  her  purpose  she  thinks  is  to  circulate  the  notion — the  false  notion  that 
“  they  are  divided.  But  the  Irish  are  not  disunited.  The  methods  employed  in 
“  fighting  the  enemy  are  many  and  diversified ;  but  in  sentiment,  in  devotion  to 
“  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and  in  determination  to  regain  for  her  her  plundered 
“  rights,  all  the  forces  are  as  one  man.  We  want  to  see  all  the  forces  continue 
“  actively  in  their  respective  fields  until  the  fight  is  over.  Parnell,  our  geneial- 
“  issimo,  is  now  giving  out  good  things.  So  is  Davitt.  So  is  A.  M.  Sullivan 
“  Indeed,  all  the  chiefs  on  the  other  side  seem  at  the  present  time  to  be  doing  their 
“  best.  On  this  side  of  the  water  we  have  a  capable  and  clear-headed  man, 
“  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  as  President  of  the  Irish  National  League 
“  of  America.  He  is  a  man  of  ideas.  One  of  his  ideas  has  foiled  England  in  her 
“  villanous  ‘  assisted  emigration  ’  scheme.  Meanwhile  the  physical  force  men  are 
“  causing  England  to  howl  as  she  never  howled  before.  Here  is  the  advantage  of 
“  diversity  of  methods.  Success,  say  we,  to  the  National  League,  and  more  power 
“  to  dynamite.” 

My  Lords,  we  have  now  got  something  very  specific.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  with  dynamite  not  disclosed  as  its  active  agent.  Here,  at  any  rate, 
is  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  explaining  his  meaning  as  that  there  shall  be  more  power  to 
dynamite.  Then,  my  Lord,  I  come  to  a  statement  that  appears  in  the  “  Irish  World  ” 
(I  do  not  know  how  far  it  ought  to  affect  anybody  else  but  the  writer)  in  which  Mr. 
Ford,  speaking  of  Mr.  Parnell,  says  : — 

“  We  see  and  recognise  with  intense  gratification  that  the  League,  backed  by 
“  the  people,  has  already  sent  the  Irish  cause  by  leaps  and  bounds  on  towards  the 
“  goal  of  victory.  It  has  not  only  captured  seats  in  Parliament,  but  it  has  driven 
“  Ireland’s  enemies  from  the  town  councils  and  all  the  popularly  elected  boards 
“  and  representative  positions  in  the  country.  From  the  mayoralty  of  Dublin  to 
“  the  clerkship  of  the  smallest  town  there  is  no  post  in  the  gift  of  the  people 
“  which  can  now  be  won  by  any  man  who  is  not  an  avowed  and  pledged  foe  of 

“  England . All  England’s  appeals  and  menaces  have  failed  to  obtain 

“  from  Mr.  Parnell  or  his  party  a  solitary  pronouncement  against  outrages,  and 
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“  she  is  compelled  to  look  the  unpleasant  truth  in  the  face  that  thore  is  a  solidly 
“  united  Ireland.” 

I  say  I  do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  that  ought  to  be  regarded  as  evidence 
against  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party,  but  it  is  evidence  against  Ford.  He  knew  what 
the  outrages  had  been  in  Ireland.  He  knew  how  terrible  they  had  been  and  how 
cowardly  they  had  been.  This  is  the  man  who  exultingly  is  declaring  that  there  had 
been  no  pronouncement  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends,  by  the  men  who  could  have 
stayed  the  outrages ;  and  so  it  is  that,  whether  it  be  by  dynamite  or  whether  it  be  as 
outrages,  perhaps  as  cowardly  yet  not  so  destructive,  Ford  is  able  to  write  that  he  is 
grateful  that  his  leader  who  could  stay  the  outrages  had  not  done  so,  but  had  allowed 
that  crime  and  those  outrages  to  continue. 

There  is  to  my  mind  more  conclusive  evidence  still,  which  I  call  your  Lordship’s 
attention  to,  of  this  man  Patrick  Ford’s  views,  which  is  to  be  found  at  page  5722. 
He  had  come  to  a  period  when  he  had  suspended  his  dynamite  views.  He  suspended 
them  when  he  thought  the  Land  Leaguers  may  do  much  without  physical  force.  He 
renewed  his  preaching  in  favour  of  them  actively.  He  expressed  those  views  after  the 
autumn  of  1882,  and  continued  doing  so,  for  Mr.  Davitt  admits  there  was  a  time  when 
he  renewed  his  preaching  of  dynamite  in  1883,  1884,  and  1885. 

(The  President.)  I  have  not  interrupted  you  in  quoting  from  these  various  articles, 
but  you  must  bear  in  mind  a  discussion  arose  with  respect  to  some  of  them  as  to  their 
admissibility  at  all. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  These  I  have  read  have  been  admitted  entirely  and  are  on  the 
note. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  but  apropos  of  one  of  them  a  discussion  arose.  It  is  only 
put  in  evidence  in  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Parnell  says  he  did  not 
see  it. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That,  my  Lord,  of  course  was  as  evidence  against  Mr.  Parnell. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  was  dealing  with  that.  I  carefully  said  I  thought  it  would  not  be 
evidence  against  Mr.  Parnell. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  have  not  objected  because  I,  as  your  Lordship  will  remember,  read 
from  quite  a  number  of  editorials  in  the  “  Irish  World”  in  which  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy 
had  been  denounced.  Consequently  I  did  not  think  it  faiy  to  interrupt  Sir  Henry  James, 
but  I  had  your  Lordship’s  ruling  with  reference  to  one  copy  of  the  “  Irish  World”  in 
my  mind. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  have  said  distinctly,  as  regards  Mr.  Parnell,  I  do  not  think  he  ought 
to  be  affected  by  it,  but  here  it  has  been  put  upon  your  Lordship’s  note  in  relation  to 
Patrick  Ford,  against  whom  I  use  it.  May  I  ask  your  Lordship’s  attention  with  respect 
to  what  you  have  said  to  this  letter  of  4th  September  1886.  Of  course  that  did  not 
come  within  the  period  when  the  contents  of  the  “  Irish  World”  were  evidence  against 
all  concerned.  It  is  at  page  5722.  That  was  put  in  in  this  way.  Mr.  Davitt  had  given 
evidence  that  he  believed  Patrick  Ford  had  given  up  the  policy  of  dynamite  in  1885. 
He  had  stated  that  he  had  given  it  up.  That  was  later  than  1885.  He  first  put  1885. 
That  was  when  he  first  heard  of  the  Home  Rule  propositions  which  were  known  to  be 
propounded  in  January  or  February  1886.  Then  this  letter  is  put  to  Mr.  Davitt  without 
objection  and  is  read  to  him,  to  show  that  his  statement  that  the  “  Irish  World  ”  had 
given  up  the  policy  of  dynamite  in  1885  was  wrong,  and  I  presume  that  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  this  evidence  is  admissible  and  it  was  admitted.  “  The  ‘  Irish 
“  World’  has  given  up  the  policy  of  dynamite,”  says  Mr.  Davitt.  “  Now,  here  is  an 
“  article  which  shows  it  had  not.  What  do  you  say  to  this  ?  ” 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  With  reference  to  this  particular  article  I  wish  to  make  this  observa¬ 
tion.  I  stated  in  the  box  when  this  article  was  read  to  me,  or  referred  to,  that  it  was 
an  article  written  by  Mr.  Ford  attacking  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cronin,  of  Buffalo,  for  an  attack 
he  had  made  on  Mr,  Ford  for  going  to  the  Chicago  Convention. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Quite  so. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  It  was  not  a  present  advocacy. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  The  effect  of  it  will  be  shown  when  we  look  at  it,  but  the  admissi¬ 
bility  of  it  stands  without  question. 

(The  President.)  Which  is  the  letter  you  are  referring  to? 
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I  Sir  E.  James.)  The  letter  at  page  5722  of  the  4th  September  1886. 

(The  President.)  The  witness  says 

“  I  remember  that  very  article,  and  I  have  something  to  say  when  you  have 
£one  ** 

“  Q.  Very  well,  I  will  read  it. 

I  Sir  H  James )  Will  you  see  how  pertinent  that  is.  Mr.  Davitt  had  fixed  a  date 
when  hf'  Shriek  lord  had  given  up  the  dynamite  pohcy.  Then  attention  is 

quite  right.  That  would  be  admissible  for  the  purpose  of 

contradicting  that  statement.  .  A 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  being  placed  in  evidence,  of  course  I  have  the  nght  to  read it, 

sftJSpi  s  si.  iir  ^ 

P*trick  Ford  is  DOt  evidenCe 

ag(  "/So  Sta  ^ga&t'  Davitt,  whose  statement  as  to  his  views  of  Patrick 
Ford  I  am  attacking.  I  am  going  to  show  you  the  estimate  in  which  Mr.  Davitt 
Patrick  Ford  after  the  writing  of  Patrick  Ford  is  called  to  ms  attention. 

(The  President )  It  is  undoubtedly  admissible  in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  contra- 
dieting  “tement  Mr.  Davitt  ha's  put  forward.  But  I  am  calhng  your mention  to 
tbiq  that  it  cannot  be  used  by  us  against  the  persons  charged  for  any  other  purpose. 

(Sir  H  James.)  No.  I  said  just  now  I  did  not  think  what  I  was  about  to  read  was 
evidence  against  Mr.  Parnell,  following  what  I  hope  is  your  Lordship  s  view, 
letter,  at  page  5722,  Patrick  Ford,  speaking  of  dynamite,  says  . 

«  This  gospel  of  dynamite  is  one  of  those  subjects  Well  all  that  I  have 

“  ever  said  on  this  subject  I  stand  by  now ;  and  I 

«  it  but  because  I  believe  I  am  right.  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  every 

“  ‘  creature  'of  God  is  good.’  Dynamite,  then,  considered  m  its  or, gin  and  elements 
“  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  is  necessarily  good.  .  .  .  Mow, 

“  dynamitehas  been  abused  by  the  anarchists.  For  any  member  of  a  community 
“  to  endeavour  by  violence  to  resist  tho  Government,  and  overturn  the  laws  of 

-  that  community;  after  the  manner  of  the  Chicago  anarchists-I  care  not  whether 

-  the  community  be  a  monarchy  or  a  republic-I  hold  to  be  altogether  wrong. 

“  The  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere . Hut  dynamite  employed  in 

“  the  direction  given  to  it  by  Irish  patriotism  was  never  intended  for  anarchical 
“  purposes.  It  was  not  a  "war  against  society.  It  was  a  war  between  the  two 

u  nations* 

Well  then,  that  is  a  declaration  at  that  time  by  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  that  he  adheres 
to  nil  that  he  said  Mv  Lords,  Mr.  Parnell  s  own  view  as  to  the  course  taken  by 
Patrick  Iford'at Ihis  time  you  wiil  find  in  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Parnell  gave,  at  page 
3960,  and  which  was  this — * 

“  Would  you  allow  me  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  ‘  Irish  World,  before  you 
leave  it,  that  I  think  I  ought  to  say,  my  Lord,  as  an  amendment  to  my  state¬ 
ment  in  my  examination-m-chief,  that  the  paragraphs  which  have  been  read 
induce  me  to  modify  my  statement  so  far  as  to  say  that  at  times  during  these 
years  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  evidently  did  speak  favourably  of  myself,  personally, 
and  of  my  policy,  though  not  in  the  sense  I  could  desire  or  approve ;  and  that 
with  regard  to  the  contributions,  they  appear  to  have  been  made  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Liberal  Government,  in  the  autumn  of  I88o,  when  I  think  it 
is  probable  that  the  ‘  Irish  World  |  commenced  to  adopt  another  change  of 
policy  and  was  giving  up  the  dynamite  policy. 

That,  my  Lords,  fixes  the  date  I  mentioned  to  you  as  being  the  time  when  the  policy 

of  ^  ^  Pq  yQur  Lordships  the  cuttings  of  the  “  Irish  A\  orld  They 

must  come  in  with  full  press  matter  that  was  placed  before  the  people  of  Ireland  at  a 
little  later  date.  I  will  take  them  with  the  documents  connected  with  United 
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Ireland  and  the  “  Irishman.  But  we  have  enough  to  know,  now,  that  th’s  man 
Patrick  Ford  had  preached  this  policy  of  dynamite,  and  had  supported  it,  and  supported 
it  thoroughly.  We  know  now  what  it  means.  And,  my  Lords,  there  is  no  one, 
however  muoh  opposed  to  it,  who  can  speak  other  than  with  the  words  of  sadness  and 
pity  in  respect  to  the  men  who  were  thus  urged  on  to  commit  these  crimes  by  dynamite. 
Any  one  who  has  taken  part  in  those  trials,  aud  seen  men  standing  in  the  dock,  waiting 
their  doom,  men  it  may  be  who  were  born,  fitted  for  better  objects  and  better  purposes, 
anyone  who  has  seen  them  almost  bravely  standing  at  the  side  of  the  very  grave  to 
which  they  were  to  enter  during  their  life— their  whole  life  being  spent  for  the  future 
in  a  living  grave— anyone  who  has  seen  them  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  was  to  the 
teachings,  the  urgings,  the  requests  of  this  man,  that  they  had  yielded.  That  it  was 
he  who  had  led  them  on ;  he  had  collected  subscriptions  ;  '  he  had  endorsed  the  policy  ; 
he  had  sent  himself  remaining  in  America  ;  he  was  the  agent — he  had  sent  men  to 
this  country  who  have  suffered,  and  are  still  suffering  and  will  suffer,  it  may  be  as 
long  as  they  live,  for  the  proceedings  of  these  actions.  Knowing  this,  it  appears 
extraordinary  that  men  are  yet  to  be  found  who  can  speak  of  the  originator  of  “  this 
inhuman  and  dastardly  policy”— to  quote  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  in 
words  of  commendation.  And  what  strikes  me  so  strongly  with  regard  to  this  man, 
this  procurer  of  actors,  to  commit  these  fiendish  outrages  against  humanity,  is  that 
Mr,  Davitt  could  thus  speak.  His  evidence  at  page  5719  is — 

“  Whenever  I  have  gone  to  America  afterwards,  his  was  the  first  house  to 
“  which  I  bent  my  footsteps.” 

I  will  give  that  time  exactly  in  his  evidence  afterwards.  I  will  take  it  now,  as  I 
presume  it  is  at  a  later  period, 

“  I  bent  my  footsteps  in  New  York  after  arriving — and  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  this  about  him,  he  is  a  man  altogether  misrepresented  in  England.  I  know 
“  a  large  number  of  people  in  America  and  in  Europe  ” - — 

And  then,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Davitt  looked  us  all  in  the  face — 

“  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  better  man,  morally  and  as  a  Christian  and  as 
a  philanthropist,  than  Patrick  Ford.” 

And.  my  Lords,  if  Mr.  Davitt  has  so  judged  him— whether  I  am  right  in  saying  his 
associate — Mr.  Davitt  has  so  judged  him,  after  knowing  what  he  has  written.  He 
cannot  mean  that  he  did  not  commit  murder  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  presence,  or  that  he  did 
not  prepare  dynamite  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  presence.  He  means  that  notwithstanding  all 
that  is  said  about  him,  I  regard  him — and  I  have  never  met  a  better  man  morally, 
as  a  Christian,  and  as  a  philanthropist  than  this  murderer  and  procurer  of  murder. 

My  Lords,  what  has  become  of  the  judgment  of  men;  is  this  political  blindness? 
What  is  it?  We  have  heard  of  him  whom  I  would  wish  to  speak  generously  of  if  one 
could  approving  and  giving  their  sanction  to  this,  and  saying  according  to  their 
evidence  that  the  man  who  has  been  endorsing  this  policy,  with  all  these  effects  is  the 
test  Christian  they  have  ever  known,  the  greatest  philantropist  they  have  ever  met. 

My  Lords,  I  say  I  am  not  going  to  condemn  the  words  of  men  who  have  thus 
spoken.  Tnis  man’s  condemnation  must  come  from  others  not  from  me,  but  I  must 
be  allowed  to  express  my  astonishment  that  anyone,  after  having  had  his  attention 
called  to  what  Patrick  Ford  had  written,  could  thus  have  expressed  his  judgment,  a 
voluntary  judgment,  upon  such  writings,  and  upon  such  conduct,  and  hold  him  up  as 
coming  within  the  pale  not  only  of  humanity,  but  Christianity  and  philantropy. 

My  Lords,  I  think  I  may  now  pass  away  from  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  and  his  connexion 
with  this  movement,  because  I  shall  have,  I  am  afraid,  to  refer  again  to  what  was 
going  on  in  respect  to  dynamite.  And  I  return  to  the  point  from  which  I  have 
digressed,  and  that  was,  my  Lords,  the  point  affected  by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles 
.Russell’s  argument,  namely,  that  secret  societies  have  caused  the  commission  of  crime 
in  Ireland.  I  had  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  proposition  that  there  were  no  secret 
societies  in  Ireland  except  the  Fenians  and  those  moonlighting  bodies  that  I  termed 
the  secret  police  of  the  League  springing  into  existence  in  different  localities.  I  had 
pointed  out  to  you  that  I  think  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  had  been 
unduly  affected  by  what  I  termed  the  very  recent  possession  of  Sir  George  Cornewall 
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Lewis’  book  and  that  he  had  translated  into  the  period  of  1879  and  1880  the  incidents 
existino-  in  Ireland  at  a  time  long  prior  even  to  1836.  I  had  asked  your  Lordships  to 
recollect  that  the  secret  societies  mentioned  by  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  were 
societies  of  a  known  name ;  with  known  localities  of  existence.  And  now,  my  Lords,  I 
am  about  to  submit  to  you  that  until  the  inquiry  in  this  case  arose,  and  until  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell,  put  a  few  questions  to  one  of  the  witnesses,  namely, 
Irwin,  no  one  had  ever  suggested  that  the  crime  that  had  been  so  rife  in  Ireland  had 
sprung  from  what  in  olden  time  was  disseminated  as  the  result  of  secret  societies.  It 
was  a  novelty.  I  am  about  to  suggest  to  your  Lordships  a  novelty  introduced  into 
this  case  and  not  heard  of  before.  My  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  gave  two 
reasons,  I  think,  why  he  said  secret  societies  were  opposing  the  movement  of  Mr. 
ParnelL  He  said  there  were  two  occasions  when  they  did  so.  The  first  was  at  Ennis- 
corthy,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and,  my  Lords,  what  happened  was,  that  at  that 
time  certain  persons  appeared  upon  the  scene  of  that  meeting,  broke  up,  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  meeting,  because  they  were  more  advanced  in  their  view  than  Mr.  Parnell 
and  Mr.  Burke.  Well,  my  Lords,  if  anyone  entertains  any  moderate  views  m  politics 
and  has  had  any  experience  of  political  meetings,  he  will  always  recollect  some  such 
scenes  as  those  by  those  more  or  less  opposed  to  him  and  condemning  him.  At 
page  5819  Mr.  Byrne  described  what  the  truth  was,  it  was  an  open  meeting,  where 
Nationalists  of  extreme  views  interfered  with  the  appearance  of  Mr.  1  arnell  and  him¬ 
self.  He  tells  it,  as  I  have  said,  at  page  5819.  He  was  asked  by  me,  m  cross- 
examination,  the  meeting  being  a  few  days  before  the  election  . 

“  Q.  What  I  understand  is,  that  some  people  you  differed  from  opposed  you  ? 
ct  ^  Yes 

“  Q.  Did  you  think  that  a  remarkable  fact  ? — A.  It  would  not  be  a  remarkable 
“  fact  to  be  opposed  under  any  circumstances  I  was  opposed  both  by  some  of 
“  the  advanced  Nationalists  and  also  by  a  Tory,  but  the  opposition  was  chiefly 
“  and  most  determinedly  from  what  was  called  the  advanced  wing  of  the 
“  Nationalists,  or  the  Fenian  party.” 

Well,  my  Lords,  that  is  exactly  the  view  I  wish  to  present  to  you.  This  is  Mr. 
Garratt  Byrne’s  view.  It  was  the  Fenian  party.  Would  your  Lordships  recollect,  I 
have  the  evidence  (I  can  give  you  the  reference  if  you  wish),  in  Wexford  there  were  the 
remains  of  the  Stephen  party — it  occurs  in  Devoy’s  report — there  were  the  remains  of 
the  Stephen  Fenians.  It  is  at  page  2472.  In  that  report  Devoy  says  :— 

“  Three  of  the  best  organised  counties,  Dublin,  Louth,  and  Wexford  seceded 
“  from  the  S.C.,  and  believing  the  statements  so  often  repeated,  that  the  American 
“  organisation  supported  Mr.  Stephens,  transferred  their  allegiance  to  that 
“  gentleman.” 

And  so  we  find  that  these  persons,  because  I  am  taking  Mr.  Byrne’s  own  account, 
were  opposing  Mr.  Parnell’s  more  moderate  view.  But  that  body  is  not  the  secret 
society  of  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell— that  body  we  always  knew  the  existence  of— 
the  Fenians,  and  we  have  been  talking  of  them  I  am  afraid  for  many  hours.  But  while, 
my  Lords,  they  were  secret  in  one  sense — there  was  a  secret  oath — they  wore  of  the 
secret  body  of  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis.  It  was  a  general  body.  It  was  a  general  body  for 
warfare,  and  was  not  local  in  its  origin  or  its  action.  And  if  that  be  so,  and  if  Mr. 
Byrne  be  right,  there  is  a  total  destruction  of  one  of  the  two  instances  which  my 

learned  friend  gave.  ^ 

Then  w'e  have  the  second  meeting,  which  was  the  Rotunda  meeting,  that  again,  at 
least  the  answer  to  it,  will  be  found  at  page  2307.  It  was  on  the  8th  May  1880  that 
the  Rotunda  meeting  took  place,  and  then  that  scene  which  has  been  so  often  mentioned 
will  recur  to  you  respecting  O’Hanlon.  TV  ho  was  0  Hanlon  ?  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Fenian  body  ;  and  he  says,  although  it  may  be  difficult  positively  to  explain  the 
position  he  occupied,  he  was  a  dissenting  member  of  the  Fenian  body.  He  had  formed 
no  secret  society  of  himself;  he  did  not  belong  to  a  separate  body.  This  was  a  Dublin 
organisation.  It  was  not  agrarian.  It  would  not  account  for  the  agrarian  crime  ;  but 
no&  one  has  give  O’Hanlon  co-actors  in  name.  It  is  not  suggested  that  when  he 
appeared  at  that  meeting  he  was  belonging  to  a  body  like  the  Whitefeet  or  the  Black- 
feet,  of  such  bodies  as  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  mentioned.  He  was  simply  one  portion  of 
the  Fenian  body,  wanting  physical  action  as  distinguished  from  the  parliamentary  action 
of  Mr.  Parnell.  That,  my  Lord,  is  not  a  secret  society  of  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  argument. 
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It  is  clear  what  this  man  was,  and  how  he  was  acting.  If  your  Lordships  will  look  at 
page  3709,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  action  at  the  Rotunda  meeting.  And  then  we 
have,  if  that  is  to  be  made  of  any  importance  at  all,  we  have  an  important  letter 
from  the  executive  of  the  Irish  Republic  Brotherhood  at  page  3709.  There,  my  Lord 
is  the  letter  signed  by  the  executive  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  It  is  a  letter 
which  was  read  by  Sir  Charles  Russell.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  this  was  really 
written  on  the  part  of  the  executive  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  but  the 
letter  is  so  signed.  What  does  that  letter  say  about  O’Hanlon?  It  says : _ 

“  A  few  irresponsible  and  unauthorised  individuals  undertook  the  role  of 
“  protesting  against  the  agitators  ” — 

These  being  Mr.  Parnell’s  friends — 

“  The  agitators  themselves  claim  to  be  Nationalists  when  it  suits  their 
“  purpose,  no  matter  whether  they  hold  forth  in  the  Home  Rule  League,  the 
“  Land  League,  at  the  hustings,  or  that  exalted  platform  the  floor  of  the  British 
“  House  of  Commons.  We  have  borne  with  their  vapourings  and  false  doctrines 
“  as  well  as  their  treacherous  designs  against  the  freedom  and  national  indepen- 
“  dence  of  Ireland,  fully  aware  that  the  sham  of  the  new  departure  would  be 
“  short  lived,  and  would  in  its  final  collapse  bring  unutterable  political  ruin  to 
“  all  its  promoters. 

“  To  this  end  we  are  resolved  to  let  them  have  rope  enough  ;  but  as  they 
“  are  not  content  with  this  forbearance,  and  are  occasionally  sheltering  therm 
“  selves  behind  the  sacred  name  of  Irish  nationality,  we  feel  constrained  to  warn 
“  them  that  if  they  persevere  in  such  a  course  we  shall  be  obliged  to  adopt 
“  measures  that  will  end  their  career  much  sooner  than  anticipated.” 

My  Lords,  this  is  not  a  secret  society  other  than  the  Fenians.  If  my  friend  wishes 
to  say  that  there  were  some  extreme  members  in  Wexford  or  elsewhere  of  the  Fenians 
who  attempted  to  defeat  Mr.  Parnell,  if  that  is  all  he  meant  to  say,  he  has  used  very 
inapt  language  when  he  talked  of  secret  societies  of  which  Sir  Cornewall  Lewi’s 
talked.  These  are  referred  to  in  that  book  by  Cashman,  so  often  mentioned  at  page  72. 
This  appears  in  Cashman’s  book,  the  book  Mr.  Davitt  and  others  have  referred  to. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Henry  James,  I  have  not  referred  to  it.  I 
referred  to  an  interview  a  man  copied  into  that  book.  I  told  you  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  publication  of  that  book,  and  knew  nothing  whatever  about  it.  What  the 
writer  may  say  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  at  all. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  It  was  on  my  mind  that  Mr.  Davitt  had  used  the  book ;  but  the 
matter  is  of  so  slight  importance  I  will  not  use  it.  It  was  an  expression  of  the  views 
of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  Whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  I  think  more 
importance  has  been  given  to  it  than  need  be.  I  think  this  is  clear  enough  ;  that 
O’Hanlon  did  not  represent  a  secret  society  that  was  causing  crime,  and  it  has  been  put 
forward  as  the  expression  of  that  fact,  and  not  of  the  question  whether  secret  societies 
were  in  existence. 

Then,  my  Lords,  one  word  I  think  it  right  to  mention,  because  it  bears  on  Delaney’s 
testimony.  Mr.  Davitt  was  under  the  impression,  I  think,  that  Delaney  had  said  that 
he,  Mr.  Davitt,  was  supporting  the  view  of  O’Hanlon.  If  reference  be  made  to 
Delaney’s  evidence,  in  re-examination,  and  partly  in  his  cross-examination,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  all  that  Delaney  said  was  that  Mr.  Davitt  endeavoured  to  secure  a  hearing 
from  O’Hanlon.  And  that  it  would  be  fairer  that  O’Hanlon  should  have  a  hearing, 
and  that  in  that  view  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  hearing  no  doubt  there  should  be 
immediate  action  in  no  other  way.  Delaney’s  evidence  upon  that, — it  may  be  important 
to  have  it  on  your  Lordship’s  note — is  page  1895.  There  is  also  a  letter  of  John  Devoy 
on  the  subject,  which  appeared  on  the  18th  June  1880.  It  was  put  in  evidence  during 
Mr.  Davitt’s  examination,  and  he  says  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  secret 
society.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  matter  of  policy : — 

“  And  it  is  in  the  name  of  Ireland  that  everything  is  done,  whether  it  be  the 
“  tearing  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  trowsers  or  the  breaking  of  a  head  or  the  back  of  a 
“  chair  in  the  Rotunda  or  the  shying  of  a  rotten  egg,  supplied  by  the  Dublin 
“  league  dealers,  at  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan.” 

So  he  deals  with  these  matters,  saying  he  did  not  for  one  moment  suppose  they  were 
connected  with  any  secret  society.  I  wish  to  submit  to  you  who  these  men  were  who 
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were  opposing  Mr.  Parnell,  which  I  think  we  can  easily  trace.  Mr.  Parnell  at  page  4081 
sneaks  of  the  Fenians  opposing  him.  But  we  have  Mr.  Davitt’s  evidence  who  knew 
much  more  about  this  matter.  And  his  testimony  is,  that  in  September  1879  all  the 
leading  Nationalists  have  joined.  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  letter.  And  therefore 
we  are  now  dealing  with  the  affirmative  proof  that  is  given,  I  mean  by  way  of  argument, 
as  to  these  two  meetings  which  have  been  so  much  dwelt  up  on ,  and  referred  to  more 
than  once  by  my  friend,  in  supporting  the  view  that  secret  societies  were  committing 

the  crimes  that  we  are  dealing  with.  ,  ,  .  .  , 

Now  I  come  to  some  negative  proof  which  did  not  exist.  May  it  be  borne  m  mind 
that  Mr  Davitt,  when  he  returned  from  America  on  the  20th  November  1880,  paid  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  told  him  that  the  crimes  that  were  being  committed,  were 
alienating  the  American  people.  From  what  ?  From  the  Land  League  movement. 
And  that3 the  Land  League  would  obtain  no  more  money  if  the  crimes  were  continued 
to  be  committed.  How  is  that  consistent  with  the  argument  that  the  enemies  of  the 
Land  League  were  committing  the  crime  ?  If  the  enemies  of  the  Land  League,  the 
secret  societies  had  been  committing  the  crimes,  no  one  would  have  known  that  fact 
from  hearsay,  at  least  sooner  than  Mr.  Davitt.  He  had  been  associated  in  the  West  of 
Ireland  with  the  Nationalists,  who  would  know  what  was  going  on  in  each  locality. 
And  when  he  was  met  on  the  public  platform,  and  in  the  public  press  by  the  argument 
which  he  says  he  was,  that  the  outrages  that  were  being  committed  would  turn  aside 
the  American  contribution,  it  was  a  conclusive  answer  which  he  had  to  use,  if  it  were 
a  true  one,  “  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  outrages.  It  is  our  enemies  who  are 
“  givino-  us  all  this,  so  that  we  must  combat  this  commission  of  outrages.  But  what 
was  Mr  Davitt’s  course?  To  appeal  to  Land  Leaguers  to  stay  outrages.  I  have 
mentioned  before  that  between  November  20th,  1880,  and  February  3rd,  1881,  Mr. 
Davitt’s  speeches  were  not  infrequent,  when  as  I  pointed  out  to  you  in  that  tone  of 
policy  causing  him  to  deprecate  outrages,  he  had  appealed  to  his  hearers  according  to 
this  view  of  Sir  Charles  Russell,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  outrages.  It  was  the 
very  enemies  of  those  men  while  this  inquiry  is  proceeding  to  whom  my  friend  has 
attributed  their  commission.  Why,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt  must  have  been  worse 
than  useless.  Those  men  might  have  turned  round  and  said,  “Why  tell  us  these 
“  outrages  are  being  committed  ?  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  them;  we  are  being 
“  weighted  by  them ;  the  men  who  commit  them  are  our  enemies.”  That  must  have 
been  said  according  to  the  theory  of  Sir  Charles  Russell.  Yet  not  one  word  of  that 
has  ever  been  found  either  by  way  of  writing  by  Mr.  Davitt  to  Mr.  Parnell,  or  in  Mr. 

Davitt’s  speeches.  _ 

There  is  another  document  to  which  I  would  refer,  the  Circular  to  the  Organisers. 

That  circular  which  I  pointed  out  suggesting  to  them  that  the  organisers  should  try  to 
prevent  two  classes  of  outrage  only. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

(Sir  E.  Jaynes.)  I  said  so.  I  suggested  to  their  Lordships’  that  that  document  does 
contain  to  the  organisers  the  suggestions  that  threatening  letters  and  maiming  of 
cattle  are  objectionable.  To  that  extent  it  asks  the  organisers  to  prevent  the  Land 
Leaguers  committing  those  offences.  What  had  they  to  do  with  them.  According 
to  Sir  Charles  Russell  they  had  not  maimed  the  cattle  ;  they  had  not  sent  notices. 
All  these  notices  were  acts  of  secret  societies.  Does  your  Lordship  find  in  that 
document,  written  after  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  consulted,  circulated  after  he  had  seen 
it  written' by  Mr.  Davitt,  as  I  understand,  with  all  his  knowledge,  can  you  find  in  that 
document  one  trace  of  any  suggestion  that  any  secret  society  had  committed  these 
crimes  ?  Reasons  are  given  why  the  organisers  of  the  Land  League  should  argue 
with  their  organisation,  and  with  Land  Leaguers ;  but  there  is  no  suggestion  that 
the  secret  society  should  be  encountered,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  encountered.  If 
.the  theory  is  a  correct  one,  it  should  be  encountered  by  argument — by  physical 
strength  even,  and  should  be  met  in  every  possible  way,  and  thus  have  been  defeated. 
The- document  proceeds  upon  an  entirely  different  theory,  namely,  that  the  Land 
Leaguers  have  to  be  restrained.  Why  this  theory  which  is  now  prepounded,  as  the 
basis  upon  which  you  are  asked  to  act  be  correct,  that  document  is  an  absurdity. 
It  was  appealing  to  the  wrong  people  by  the  wrong  means:  keeping  back  the 
truth  and  putting  forth  the  falsehood.  And  it  was  so  written  by  gentlemen  who 
must  have  known,  and  fully  known  according  to  the  evidence  now  given,  certainly 
by  Mr.  Parnell,  though  I  must  say,  not  by  Mr.  Davitt,  that  what  they  were  doing 
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eouid  have  no  effect.  For  it  would  be  appealing,  as  1  have  said,  to  the  wrong  people 

id  (  I  TiO  Ti  il  ft  WTHTI  O*  P.nTlni  f,l  Hfl  i  OiT»on  m  cilnn/iAn  1-T  _ _  _ '  j  i  ^  ^  .1  .  ' 


thus  opposed  to  them,  where  did  the  secret  societies  come  from?  The  members' of 
them,  where  were  they  enlisted  from  ?  The  great  majority  of  the  agrarian  class  were, 
we  are  told,  Land  Leaguers,  and  therefore  must  have  been  opposed  to  secret  societies 
on  this  view  What  then  is  the  theory  ?  That  in  their  minds,  these  outrages  were 
committed  by  secret  societies,  to  whom  the  great  majority  of  the  Land  Leaguers 
were  all  opposed.  And  yet,  my  Lords,  throughout  this  case,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr  Lowden  s  statement  that  there  were  some  Herd  Societies  in  Galway  or  Mayo 
with  the  exception  of  that  one  band  of  Moonlighters  there  known  as  the  Revolver  boy  s' 
3  ou  ha\e  not  from  the  opponents  of  the  Land  League  or  the  members  of  the  League 
been  able  to  trace  the  action  of  any  secret  society.  Still  further,  I  would  ask,  how  was 
it  that  the  enemies  of  the  Land  League,  in  secret  society  formed,  were  never  denounced 
at  any  meetings  or  at  any  branch  of  the  Land  League  by  any  resolution  or  by  any 
action  ?  How  is  it  that  they  have  escaped  detection  ?  Why  have  they,  the  enemies  of 
t  e  Land  League,  not  been  met  as  enemies  always,  or  generally  are  met  ?  Why  have 
they  not  discovered,  denounced,  or  punished  them  ?  Yet,  my  Lord,  we  have  a  smooth 
and  easy  surface,  not  even  a  ripple  upon  the  waters  face.  Can  we  find  there  was  any 
disturbance  m  any  locality  affecting  a  secret  society  ?  I  can  show  your  Lordship,  by  a 
mass  of  testimony,  that  we  cannot  discover  any  other  society  than  those  which  were 
local  bands  of  young  men  m  different  localities.  It  may  be  that  those  who  instructed 
mj  friend  thought  fit  to  designate  the  farmers  sons,  the  sons  of  the  members  of  the  Land 
League,  as  secret  societies,  finding  to  exist  in  six  or  eight  bands  of  Moonlighters  and 
say  that  is  a  secret  society.  My  Lords,  if  that  is  all  they  mean,  we  should  beat’ one 
| here  were  bands  of  men  committing  these  outrages  in  each  locality  no  doubt  and  no 
doubt  it  was  not  a  single  one  committing  them,  and  therefore  bands  of  men  did  commit 
them— that  it  was  not  a  secret  society,  it  was  a  band  of  men.  There  may  be  a  secret 
society  and  combination  may  have  arisen  ;  but  as  to  this  important  matter  1  have  to 
show  you  there  is  no  other  band  except  these  Moonlighters,  and  I  am  going  to  show 

you  that  they  were  going  to  carry  out  the  degrees  of  the  League  as  the  degrees  of  the 
law.  ° 

My  Lords,  I  will  also,  following  up  Mr.  Davitt’s  view  that  there  has  been  a  natural 
opposition  to  secret  societies  in  Ireland,  refer  to  the  evidence  that  was  given  by  Arch- 
.  bishop  Walsh,  at  page  4261.  The  Archbishop  there  says  that  there  has  been  a  general 
tendency  away  from  the  direction  of  secret  organisations.  I  think,  my  Lords,  that 
that  very  reverend  prelate  was  speaking  rather  of  a  Fenian  organisation,  and  was 
speaking  of  the  more  open  organisation,  of  what  has  been  termed  Mr.  Parnell’s  move¬ 
ment ,  but  his  \iew  generally  seems  to  be  that  the  tendency  was  away  from  secret 
organisations.  My  Lords,  to  support  what  I  have  just  addressed  to  you,  that  you  can 
find  no  attack  upon  these  secret  societies,  may  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  own  evidence, 
at  page  4125.  He  was  asked  upon  that  very  point  whether  he  could  point  to  anv  single 
denunciation  of  secret  societies  by  any  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
time  from  1879  to  1888. 

Now,  Mr.  Parnell’s  view  is  this  : — 

“  I  will  examine  their  speeches,  and  endeavour  to  inform  you  upon  the 
“  point.  r 

“  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  denunciation  or  argument  against  secret  societies 
m  any  one  of  the  papers  ?  ” 

which,  of  course,  I  have  not  referred  to — 


“  A.  I  have  not  noticed  such.” 


the  second  occasion  too,  but  certainly  he  does  there,  and  no  such  list  has  ever  been 


Then  at  one  point  Mr.  Parnell  promised  to  produce  the  list,  and  I  think  he  did 
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produced.  I  again  accept  and  admit  gladly  Mr.  Davitt’s  comment.  Mr.  Davitt  says 
that  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  gave  evidence  of  something  appearing  in  his  newspaper,  j 
do  not  think  they  were  produced. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  any  article  produced  against  secret 
societies  committing  crimes. 

(The  President.)  No,  it  was  a  genral  list,  a  set  of  extracts  which  were  prepared  with 
the  article  in  extenso. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  what  was  in  my  mind,  I  may  be  wrong,  was  this,  that 
those  articles  were  not  articles  condemning  secret  societies  for  having  committed 
crimes. 

(The  President.)  No,  they  were  general  denunciations  of  crime. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes  ;  this  speaks  for  itself.  My  friend  Mr.  Askwith,  who  has  every¬ 
thing,  to  hand,  hands  me  this  pamphlet.  Perhaps  my  friend  will  excuse  me  if  I  do 
not  read  it  at  present.  Your  Lordships  have  it  before  you.  At  page  4120  again  Mr. 
Parnell  is  asked — 

“  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  ever  denounced  secret  societies  in  any 
“  public  speech  made  in  Ireland  between  1879  or  the  end  of  1878  and  the  middle 
“  of  1881  ? — A.  I  do  not  call  to  mind  any  such  denunciation  in  reference  to  secret 
“  societies  at  all.” 

Then  my  Lords,  dealing  again  With  what  I  say  is  the  negative  proof  of  secret 
societies  as  to  establishing  their  absence  from  crime,  may  I  remind  your  Lordships 
that  if  during  1880  and  1881  these  secret  societies  were  committing  crime  and  crime 
would  have  ceased  if  the  secret  societies  had  been  detected  and  punished,  what  should 
we  have  to  say  to  such  speeches  as  Mr.  Dillon’s,  in  which  he  appeals  to  the  young  men 
and  to  the  manhood  of  Ireland.  The  secret  societies  then  existing  must  have  been 
formed  of  these  very  young  men  that  Mr.  Dillon  in  the  speeches  I  read  to  you  two 
days  ago  is  appealing  to,  to  support  the  Land  League  and  to  carry  out  his  view.  Not 
one  word  fell  from  him  or  from  the  gentlemen  of  like  authority  or  from  Mr.  Parnell, 
as  he  tells  you,  denouncing  these  secret  societies.  I  must  take  it  as  a  fact  that  during 
this  time  those  organs  of  the  press  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  O’Brien  were 
silent.  We  cannot  find  a  trace  of  their  having  denounced  secret  societies.  At  page 
4699,  Mr.  O’Brien  is  asked — 

“Did  you  ever,  during  the  whole  time  that  you  were  editor  of  “United 
“  Ireland,”  denounce  secret  societies  by  name? — A.  Indeed  I  did  not;  not  that  I 
“  remember,  certainly.” 

And,  my  Lords,  whether  by  name  or  not,  we  can  find  no  denunciation.  My  Lords, 
for  one  moment,  what  proof  have  we  of  the  persons  who  were  committing  these 
crimes,  I  will  take,  as  I  have  endeavoured  always  to  do,  the  proof  from  those  who 
have  been  called  on  behalf  of  the  Respondents.  At  page  5,610,  Mr.  Davitt,  is  being 
asked  as  to  the  persons  committing  crime, — 

“  Were  you  able  to  form  from  your  inquiries  and  your  observations  any 
“  opinion  as  to  the  class  from  whom  these  outrages  proceeded? — A.  Well,  I  can 
“  only  state  what  was  told  to  me  by  priests  and  others  in  the  West  of  Ireland 
“  with  whom  I  had  some  conversation  afterwards  about  these  outrages.” 

“  Q.  From  what  class  were  they  supposed  to  proceed? — A.  I  think  from 
“  local  agrarian  bodies,  of  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  men,  perhaps  a  couple  of  men 
“  in  a  place ;  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  connexion.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Davitt  has  never  said,  that  I  know  of 
that  secret  societies  committed  these  crimes.  This  is  not  much  like  a  secret 
society : — 

“  I  mean  of  what  class  were  they? — A.  Oh,  chiefly  the  sons  of  smaller  farmers, 
“  and  it  is  singular,  but  true,  that  in  nearly  all  the  western  counties  the  leader  of 
“  those  bands  was  an  ex-militaman  or  an  ex-soldier  of  some  kind.” 

My  Lords,  throughout  this  case  we  have  cross-examined  every  witness, — 

“  Were  the  farmers  in  your  neighbourhood  Land  Leaguers,  all  or  nearly  all ; 
“  did  their  sons  live  with  them  in  the  same  house  ? — Yes.  Would  their  going  in 
“  and  coming  out  at  night  be  known  ? — Yes.” 
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Those,  my  Lords,  were  the  very  men  that  Mr.  Davitt  is  speaking  of,  and  those  were 
the  men  not  m  any  general  connexion  with  any  known  name,  but  the  sons  of  farmers 
who  were  the  Land  Leaguers  were  the  persons  who  Mr.  Davitt  says  here  positively 
committed  the  outrage.  Mr.  Parnell  agrees  in  this  description  himself,  as  I  read  it  at 
page  4176.  This  question  was  put  to  him  : — 

•  £  ^  aj.S£  ^°U  aS  ,ma^er  here  comes  up,  in  your  view,  from  the 

information  that  from  time  to  time  you  received,  what  was  the  class  of  persons 
or  from  whom  did  the  agrarian  outrages  ordinarily  proceed  ?  —  A.  They 
appeared  to  me,  from  the  information  I  received  from  time  to  time  to 
proceed  from  the  lower  class  of  the  tenants  and  the  remnant  of  the  Ribbon 
Societies  throughout  the  country  who  collected  together  in  each  locality  and 
formed  small  organisations  amongst  themselves,  and  went  about  committing  these 
outrages  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  larger  tenant  farmers  from  paying 
their  rent.  r  J  6 

“  Q.  In  other  words,  the  small  farmers  or  the  sons  of  the  small  farmers  or 
“  labourers,  or  the  sons  of  the  labourers  ? 

“4*  ^(TS’  tlie  y°uno  men>  sons  of  what  would  be  called  the  lower  class  in  the 
“  district,  the  sons  of  the  poorer  class.” 

\\  hat,  Mr.  Parnell  speaks  of  are  these  small  societies ;  I  have,  of  course,  been  pointing 
out  to  your  Lordship  who  those  were.  While  your  Lordships  recollect  that  whilst  these 
persons  are  said  to  be  formed  into  secret  societies  in  order  to  injure  the  League  Mr. 
Parnell  has  to  admit  in  a  passage  I  have  already  quoted  to  you  at  pao-e  4165  ’that 
they  were  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Land  League,  that  they  wer?  intimidating 
persons  for  breaking  of  the  law  the  Land  League.  It  is  put  to  him _ 

„  ,,  “  Tlie  secret  societies  whatever  they  were  doing,  among  other  doings,  were 
threatening  the  land  grabbers  ? — A.  Yes,  they  were,  I  suppose. 

.  “  9 •  ^ere  iutimidating  persons  who  paid  their  rent  1—A.  Yes,  I  suppose  so 
“  visiting  them  at  night,  and  so  forth.  ^  * 

“  &  ^ere  intimidating  persons  who  had  taken  evicted  farms  ?— A.  Yes. 
u  T  yrer.e’  fact>  intimidating  persons  for  breaking  the  laws  of  the 
League  (—A.  I  hey  were  intimidating  persons  for  doing  those  things  which  we 
had  advised  the  people  not  to  do  unquestionably. 

„  “TQ*  They  were  intimidating  persons  from  doing  those  things  against  which 
the  League  preached  \—A.  Undoubtedly  ”  6 

is  the  answer. 

Then,  my  Lords,  occurs  this,  which  I  was  in  search  of  a  few  minutes  asp  This 
question  was  put  to  him —  6 

»  Why  did  not  you  warn  _  the  Land  League  people  against  these  secret 
societies  (—A.  Well  the  warnings  were  given  in  shoals  at  all  the  Land  League 
meetings,  they  had  been  given  by  the  men  who  were  most  justly  entitled  to 
preach  to  the  people  against  them  from  a  social  point  of  view.  There  was  no 
meeting  at  which  I  attended  where  warning  against  secret  societies  and 
against  crime  were  not  given  by  the  chairman  and  by  other  speakers. 

“  Q.  Well,  you  point  to  one  single  warning  against  secret  societies  reported 
m  any  paper  prior  to  1881 1-A.  Will  you  give  me  that  last  list  that  has  been 
made  out.  If  Mr.  Lewis  will  give  me  the  last  list  that  has  been  made  out  of 
denunciations  of  crime. 

«  •  9-  ^,,am  not  asking  about  denunciations  of  crime,  I  am  upon  secret 

bOClOLlGS. 

Then  Mr.  Parnell  says  he  can  find  such  speeches  and  he  will  hand  them  in,  and  he 
s&ys 

“  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  keep  all  the  names  in  my  head.” 

My  Lords,  we  have  had  no  such  information,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  obtain 
it.  Then  my  Lords  I  should  like  to  read  the  views  entertained  by  this  witness  who 
was  called  late  m  the  case,  the  Rev.  Patrick  O’Connor.  It  is  at  pa^e  5291  I™? 
although  he  is  speaking  of  a  rather  later  time  he  gives  the  account  of  the^rimes:— ^ 
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“  The  origin  of  the  moonlighting  raid  for  arms  was  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
“  determination  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  young  men  of  the^  district  to 
«  create  such  a  feeling  that  no  one  would  venture  to  take  such  a  farm. 

That  my  Lords,  is  Father  O’Connor’s  view,  and  that  is  exactly  the  view  I  am 
presenting  to  your  Lordships. 

Another  authority,  my  Lords,  who  must  have  a  great  knowledge  of  these  matters, 
was  Mr.  Edward  Harrington,  and  at  page  5098,  he  expressed  his  views  of  the 

combination : — 

“  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  Moonlighters,  as  a  rule,  were  aided  by  persons 
“  who  had  more  or  less  of  a  military  organisation  ? — A.  I  believe  it  must  be  some 
“  militiamen  or  ex-militiamen  who  organised  themselves,  because  they  had  some 
“  organisation  or  quasi  organisation  among  them,  it  may  be  Kerry  militiamen  or 
“  other  militiamen  who  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  organisation,  but  no 
“  doubt  the  young  men  of  the  place  must  have  gone  into  it,  farmer  s  sons  and 
“  farmer's  servants. 

“  Q.  And  as  outrages  were  committed  at  night,  these  young  men  living  m  the 
“  houses  of  respectable  farmers,  they  would  know  what  time  they  would  come 
**  in  in  the  morning,  would  they  not  ? — A.  Undoubtedly  the  most  serious  and  fatal 
**  outrages  in  Kerry  were  committed  in  the  night. 

My  Lords,  I  have  therefore  now  the  views  expressed  by  a  great  many  of  these 
gentlemen  as  to  who  were  the  persons  committing  outrages.  I  need  trouble  your 
Lordships  with  only  one  other  piece  of  evidence  which  I  regard  as  material,  and  I  am 
glad  to  refer  to  it,  and  that  is  the  evidence  of  Father  O’Donovan.  I  shall  have  to  deal 
with  the  action  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  in  a  short  time,  and  I  have  some  particular 
references  to  make  as  to  their  action,  but  I  am  glad  at  once  to  speak  of  this  reverend 
gentleman,  and  speak,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  with  commendation  of  the  course 
which  he  took.  The  task  is  brought  to  my  notice  because  I  am  bound  to  say  the 
course  that  Father  O’Donovan  took  is  unique.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  the 
evidence  on  page  4,566.  He  was  the  curate  of  Tulla,  in  County  Clare.  Clare  was 
reallv  free  from  crime  in  the  early  years  of  1879  and  1880 ;  I  think  earlier  too,  and  also 
a  little  later.  The  Land  League  was  established  there  in  the  summer  of  1880,  and 
Father  O’Donovan  was  President  of  the  Land  League,  and  as  far  as  I  can  remember  of 
his  evidence,  it  seems  to  me  that  Father  O’Donovan  was  conscientiously  objecting  to 
outrao-e,  and  that  he  even  tried  to  stop  it  to  the  extent  of  communicating  with  the 
police°;  and,  my  Lords,  here  I  say  that  his  action  is  unique  for  reasons  that  I  shall 
afterwards  have  to  deal  with.  He  had  to  be  placed  under  police  protection  from  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  because  he  had  so  endeavoured  to  stop  crime.  Your 
Lordships  will  find  it  at  Question  69,616;  and,  my  Lords,  what  course  did  this 
reverend  gentleman  take  with  his  knowledge  of  the  distiict?  He  did  not  say  the 
“  secret  societies  have  caused  this  state  of  things,  and  I,  who  have  charge  of  yom 
“  morality,  and  have  charge  of  higher  considerations  still,  ask  you  to  stop  the  secret 
“  societies,”  but  with  his  full  knowledge  of  the  district  and  of  his  parishioners,  he 
dissolved  the  Land  League.  Your  Lordship  will  find  that  at  Question  69,375.  My 
Lords,  he  knew  what  was  taking  place,  and  it  was  this  reverend  gentleman  who,  as  I 
say,  stands  amongst  his  fellows  a  bright  example  of  bravery,  although  denounced  and 
under  police  protection  he  fought  on,  and  fought,  as  I  am  submitting  to  you,  a  good 
fight,  and  he  dissolved  the  League.  At  page  4570  he  tells  you  who  constituted  the 
body  he  thought  it  necessary  to  dissolve. 

“  Now,  as  to  your  Land  League,  were  most  of  the  householders  members  of 
“  your  Land  League. — A.  Yes. 

“  Q.  They  were? — A.  Yes. 

“  Q.  That  would  be  the  tenant  farmer  himself  ? — A.  Yes. 

“  Q.  Did  you  only  have  as  members  the  heads  “  of  the  families  ? — A.  The 
“  heads  of  the  families  only. 

“  Q.  You  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  their  sons  or  young  men? — 
“  A.  No. 

“  Q.  Did  those  young  men  live  in  the  neighbourhood  or  with  their  fathers? — 
*•  A.  Yes,  with  their  fathers. 

“  Q.  They  lived  at  home  with  their  fathers  ? — A.  Yes. 
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<3-  Tlie  father,  the  head  of  the  family,  being  the  Land  Leaguer,  the  sons 
living  at  home  m  the  same  house  ? — A.  Yes. 

“  Q.  1  need  not  ask  you  these  houses  are  very  small  ? _ A.  Yes. 

“  Q.  As  you  say  probably  wretched,  small  houses,  so  the  family  would  all  be 
“  together  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  coming  in  and  going  out  of  every  member  of  the  family  would 
“  certainly  be  known  to  the  head  of  it,  more  or  less  ? _ A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  the  Moonlighters  come  from  ? — A.  They  were  mostly  the 
“  sons  of  those  men.  J 

“  Q.  Living  at  home  with  their  fathers  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  just  told  me  they  denounced  you  openly  once  ? _ A.  Yes. 

^  °y’  *n  y°ur  examination  in  chief,  said  the  Moonlighters  denounced  you 
“  openly  ? — A.  Yes.  J 

“  Q.  Then  you  knew  who  they  were  ? — A.  I  did. 

“  Q.  They  were  the  sons  ? — A.  Yes. 

“  Q.  These  were  the  men  who  committed  the  outrages  ? _ A.  Yes.” 

So  my  Lords,  here  I  will  say  nothing  at  present  of  many  who  occupied  the  same 
position  as  Father  0  Donovan.  Here  is  one  who,  knowing  who  committed  the  outrages 
has  nothing  to  say  about  secret  societies.  He  has  to  tell  you  exactly  what  we  are  pre¬ 
senting  to  you,  that  the  young  men,  the  sons  of  the  Land  Leaguers  coming  in  and 
going  out  under  the  circumstances  that  Father  O’Donovan  tells  you  of,  were  at  night 
the  police  of  the  Land  League,  and  that  Father  O’Donovan,  acting  ipon  that  view, 
thought  it  necessary  to  dissolve  the  Land  League  in  order  to  stop  the  outrages  Then 
he  also  gives  your  Lordships  a  little  information  in  respect  to  what  these  Fenians  were 
at  page  4575,  he  is  first  asked  as  to  secret  societies,  and  he  says _ 

“  Well>  I  thmk  there  were  some  of  them  were  Fenians  and  some  of  them  were 
“  not. 


“  Q.  I  am  speaking  as  to  Moonlighters.  When  do  you  say  that  such  a 
“  society  first  came  into  existence  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  that,  I  think,  when 
Femanism  fiist  came  into  existence,  but  then  it  was  not  so  widespread  at 
“  all  till  the  Land  League  days.  * 

“  <3-  was  not  so  widespread  until  when  ? — A.  It  was  not  so  widespread 
“  in  Tulla.  1 


Q.  Until  when  ? — A.  Until  immediately  before  the  Land  League  of  1877 
“  when  it  spread  into  the  parish  of  Tulla. 

“  Q.  I  think  your  first  answer  was  until  the  Land  League  ? — A.  Well  I  was 
“  making  a  mistake.  It  was  two  years  before.  It  was  fully  two  years  before 
“  about  1877.”  J  *  e’ 


I  think  he  corrected  that  afterwards  to  1878. 

“  Q.  Father  Donovan,  you  had  known  of  Fenianism,  for  I  suppose  a  great 
“  many  years  ? — A.  Yes.  r  & 

“  Q-  Speaking  generally  now  of  the  class  who  were  the  Fenians  ?—J.  They 
“  were  the  sons  of  small  farmers.  "  ^ 

“  Q-  The  same  young  men  ? — A.  Not  all  the  same  young  men;  all  the 
“  Moonlighters  were  not  Fenians.  There  seemed  to  be  wheels  within  wheels 

“  Q-  But  all  Fenians  were  Moonlighters  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  they  were  even 
“  leaders  of  the  Moonlighters,  and  anxious  to  draw  the  Moonlighters  into  their 
“  society. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  two  years  before  the  Land  League  days,  I  presume  by 
that  you  mean  1878,  Moonlighters  were  known  by  name  as  members  of  a 
“  society  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  so.” 

and  that  is  all  he  says.  He  also  speaks  about  the  Fenians  being  in  favour  of  outrages 
At  page  4,577  he  says—  5  * 

“  You  say  you  have  known  of  the  Fenians  all  your  life;  since  1868  certainly 
you  have  known  of  the  Fenians? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  represent  that  the  Fenians  were  in  favour  of  outrage  upon 
individuals  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  they  were  latterly,  not  formerly.” 

I  have  it  from  Mr.  Parnell,  from  a  mass  of  evidence  that  he  gave,  and  the  importance 
of  which  your  Lordships  will  now  see,  that  the  Fenians  left  alone,  and  before  the  Land 
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Tpncrne  were  never  in  favour  of  outrage.  I  have  acquitted  them  of  that  by  the 
evidence  which  I  we  you  this  morning,  but,  says  Father  O’Donovan,  I  think  the 
Fenians  were  latterly,  not  formerly,  in  favour  of  outrage.  1  hat  is,  ot  couise,  the 
young  men  who  were  Fenians,  some  of  them  had  to  carry  out  their  decrees. 

“  Fenianism  in  its  origin  was  known  to  you,  I  think ;  it  certainly  had  nothing 
“  to  do  with  outrage  upon  individuals,  had  it  ? — A.  It  had  latterly. 

“  Q.  Originally,  I  said? — A.  Ob,  no.  .  ,  .  ,  P  •, 

“  0.  When  do  you  suggest  that  Fenianism  changed  the  ob]ect  of  its 

“  existence,  or  changed  one  of  its  objects  ?  A.  I  could  not  say. 

“  0  About  when? — A.  I  could  not  fix  any  time. 

“  O  Approach  some  time.  You  said  latterly.  We  must  have  some  con- 
«  struction  put  upon  that  ? — A.  I  knew  the  party  who  were  Fenians  to  be  m  the 

“  (The  President.)  That  those  who  had  been  Fenians  had  become  members  of 
«  another  secret  society.  I  did  not  collect  him  to  be  suggesting  than  Fenianism 
“  changed  its  character  ? — A.  No,  they  continued  to  be  Fenians. 

Therefore  Fenians  who  had  been  pure  from  outrage,  according  to  all  the  evidence 
which  has  been  put  before  you  on  the  part  of  the  Respondents,  latterly  took  to 
outrage  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  Clare  was  free  from  outrage,  until  the 
Land^Leage  came  into  existence  it  was  a  pure  country,  and  then  at  this  time  this  is 
marked  by  outrage  being  committed,  and  these  men  who  had  been  free  from  outrage 
became  thJ  committers  of  these  crimes,  and  those,  my  Lords,  were  Land  League 

tmMv  Lords,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  been  able  to  speak  of  Father  0‘  Donovan  in  the 
wn7l  L  and  I  am  glad  I  am  able  to  show  that  he  took  the  course  of  curing  the 
Tsease  It  m^gbt  have  been  in  operation,  but  he  cured  it  by  d.ssolvmg  the  Land 
League’  My  Lords,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  testimony  of  a  very  considerable 
character  as  regards  bulk,  but  which  I  will  render  as  brief  as  I  possibly  can  It  is 
tbe  evidence  summarising  it,  of  a  mass  of  witnesses  who  tell  your  Lordships  that  they 
knew  If  no  secret  societies.  I  would  rather  perhaps  deal  with  the  few  witnesses  who 
do  Aak  of  them,  perhaps  it  will  save  me  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble  and  your 
Lordshins  too.  The  great  witness  who  spoke  of  secret  societies  was  Irwin  at  page  443. 
Mv  Lorils  I  read  his  evidence  as  not  giving  any  name  to  any  secret  society,  or  giving 
anv  locality  but  I  think  he  is  speaking  of  the  Moonlighters,  and  he  is  speaking  of  the 
remnant  only,  those  portions  of  the  Fenian  body  who  had  become  Moonlighters.  Also 
remnant  y,  ,j{  Moonlighters  and  of  the  Fenian  body. 

Thtn  Ivfhave,  my  Lords,  M l  Louden,  speaking  of  the  Herds  Society,  which  he  says 
he  Acs  on  the  authority  of  a  Roscommon  policeman,  and  he  never  said  there  was  any 
secret  society  of  this  character,  and  never  said  it  was  a  secret  society,  or  an  organism 

tion  for  crime.  . 

(The  President.)  What  page  is  that  s  ,  ... 

(S  r  H  James.)  The  page  is  5797.  Mr.  Louden  says  he  is  speaking  on  tbe  authority 

of  a  Roscommon  policeman,  he  forgets  the  name,  but  my  Lords  that  policeman  was 
reallv  Murphy.  I  do  not  stay  to  analyse  Mr.  Louden  s  evidence,  bnt  I  submit  to  you 
that  it  was  of  a  most  insufficient  character,  and  the  account  that  he  gave  of  allowing  this 
societv  to  be  at  large  for  certainly  more  than  a  year,  as  he  said  passing  from  place  to 
place  until  it  spread  through  Joyce’s  country  committing  murder,  and  doing  nothing  to 
stav  its  hand  seems  to  justify  the  observation  that  Mr.  Louden  could  not  be  accuiate 
in  saying  that  he  was  allowing  murder  to  take  place  if  he  knew  of  a  secret  society 
committing  it,  and  doing  nothing  to  stop  it ;  but  when  he  quoted  Murphy  he  quoted 
him  wrongly.  He  gave  his  evidence  on  pages  780  and  781,  and  he  did  speak  ot  a 
secret  society  certainly.  The  word  he  used  was  a  League  m  Roscommon  They  may 
have  been  anything,  it  may  be  anything  like  the  National  League  it  might  have  been 
a  charitable  institution,  it  was  not  a  secret  society  Murphy  spoke  oi,  and  my  Louis, 
when  I  read  Mr.  Louden’s  evidence,  and  the  way  m  which  lie  made  the  charge  against 
the  dead  policeman  Whelan,  of  having  instigated  crime,  and  when  I  read  hi b  evidence, 
especially  in  cross-examination,  I  cannot  conceive  Mr.  Louden  s  evidence  will  be 
regarded  as  establishing  to  your  Lordships  that  secret  societies  existed. 

Mv  Lord  I  said  I  had  a  mass  of  testimony,  and  I  really  cannot  detain  y  ou  by 
readme-  the  numerous  witnesses  that  establish  my  proposition.  I  would  especially 
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refer  your  Lordship,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  Captain  Plunkett,  at  page  2010  and  in 
the  same  way  to  Inspector  Crane  page  1221.  Then,  my  Lord,  special  emphasis  I 
would  seek  to  put  upon  the  evidence  of  Inspector  Davis  at  pao-e  1117.  You  will 
recollect  that  Inspector  Davis  was  spoken  of  very  favourably  by  Mr.  Louden.  We  are 
divided  in  °Pmion  as  to  whether  it  was  Mr.  John  O’Connor  or  Mr.  Louden  I  think 
it  was  Mr  Louden ;  but  I  am  certain  it  was  either  Mr.  O’Connor  or  Mr.  Louden 
Your  Lordship  will  recollect  Davis  in  the  box.  Upon  this  point  his  evidence  was! 
discovered  that  in  the  Land  League  there  was  a  secret  police  who  carried  out  the 
behests  of  the  Land  League.  Then,  my  Lord,  I  could  proceed  ;  but  I  really  must 
ask  your  Lordships  to  allow  me  to  economise  as  much  time  as  I  can  do  consistently  • 
and  I  will  only  say  that  if  the  evidence  which  I  have  before  me  in  great  detail  be’ 
referred  to,  the  witnesses  are  almost  innumerable  in  this  inquiry  who  would  cause  you 
to  think  that  secret  societies  could  not  have  existed  without  their  being  known  and 
better  known  than  these  witnesses  would  cause  you  to  believe. 

My  Lord,  I  am  passing  over  many  references  that  establish  that  proposition  •  but  I 
must  discrimate  to  some  extent ;  and  I  simply  make  that  assertion  respectfully’ asking 
your  Lordship  to  regard  the  evidence  as  given  by  witness  after  witness,  whose  name  if 
you  wish  it,  I  will  supply  to  you. 

In  relation  to  this  matter  I  have  now,  I  think,  a  very  serious  matter  to  deal  with 
I  say  you  cannot  find,  by  any  prominent  member  of  the  Land  League  movement 
denunciation  of  secret  societies.  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  that  the  press  was  silent’ 
auci  that,  as  I. said,  no  one  was  ever  dealing  with  a  secret  society  as  the  enemy  of  the 
Liand  League  m  committing  crime.  I  have  now  two  witnesses  to  call  who  Isay  tell 
your  Lordship  the  truth  in  this  matter,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Respondents!  I  regret 
to  have  to  refer  to  an  incident  which  occurred  in  this  case,  but  which  it  is  impossible 
or  me  to  pass  by ;  and  that  is  the  evidence  that  was  given  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  the 
circumstances  attending  Mr.  Parnell’s  evidence  when  making  the  statement  which  he 
t  v  *  ev]dence  1  a™  immediately  referring,  to  which  I  would  ask  your  attention 
18S1  t  r?!  ?age  41~l2««iYMr  p0rds^Ps  wil1  rocollect  that  in  the  Jarly  session  of 
speech  ' he slid ^ anUaiy  1881’  Mr'  Parne 11  made  a  speeah’  and  in  the  course  of  that 

“How,  the  choice  that  we  have  before  us  is  this,  whether  you  will  have  an 
„  °Pfn  Oroamsation,  which  undoubtedly  has  committed  some  mistakes,  whose 
tt  actl0n’  111  some  respects,  is  open  to  blame  and  criticism,  I  do  not  wish  to  deny 
tor  a  moment  ;  this  action  is  being  very  fast  modified  by  experience  and  by 
(  aclvise’  m  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  exceptional,  whether  you  will  have  such  an 
open  organisation  or  whether  you  will  have  a  secret  conspiracy  Secret 
conspiracy  do  not  now  exist  in  Ireland.” 

That  was  Mr.  Parnell’s  statement, 

„  “  1  usad  to  bear  of  tbe  secret  conspiracy  of  Ribbonism,  a  most  powerful 

„  orgamsation ;  an  organisation  which,  I  have  been  informed,  had  its  head- 
.«  qua^ers  m  Manchester,  but  you  crush  down  the  people  with  coercion,  the 

„  result  be  tbat  y°u  Wl11  Ribbonism  and  kindred  societies  for  the 

purpose  of  doing  that  by  secret  conspiracy  which  you  prevent  them  from  doino- 
by  open  organisation.  8 

,  ^rence  to  the  explanation  Mr.  Parnell  afterwards  gave  I  wish  to  mention 

to  youi  Lordships  that  Mr.  Parnell  himself  referred  to  the  report  of  his  speech;  and 
oerefore,  I  presume  it  is  m  your  Lordships  province  to  do  so.  As  far  as  I  know’ 
that  is  the  whole  reference  in  that  speech  to  secret  societies.  I  do  not  myself  read 
any  ot  mr  portion  of  his  speech  as  bearing  upon  the  existence  of  secret  societies 
Ttiatwi1  stand  without  contest.  So  I  read  V  The  speech  is  before  you.  I  hope 

T  our!  V  lf  1  am  wrong.  I  do  not  find  any  other  reference.  Your 

ship  will  find  the  words  “  Secret  conspiracies  do  not  now  exist  in  Ireland  ” 

How  there  rs  testimony  that  I  refer  to  as  being  the  true  testimony.  My  learned 
nf  m'  ’  pU  G  na  les  Su®se11’  at  tbat  time  had  put  forward  his  theory,  and  the  'attention 
NowrinJr“haVh1  'ayB°A8tatement  Whi°h  18  entire'y  c™‘radiotOTy  of  the  theory. 

Did  you  believe  those  words  to  be  true  when  you  read  them  ? — ,1  I  cannot 
exactly  say  without  reading  the  context  of  the  speech  what  my  view  was  in 
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«  uro-ino-  that  argument,  but  it  is  possible  I  was  endeavouring  to  mislead  the 

“  House  on  the  occasion.  . 

«  Q'  Do  you  mean,  sir,  it  is  possible  you  were  endeavouring  to  mislead  the 

«  House  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  In  order  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  the 
“  argument  of  the  Government  in  support  of  the  Bill. 

«  q.  Do  you  mean,  sir,  by  a  statement  false  in  fact,  and  contrary  to  your  own 
“  opinion,  which  you  have  sworn  to  to-day  ? — A.  I  mean  that  it  was  a  boastful 
“  and  an’ exaggerated  statement,  and  probably  designed  to  mislead  the  House 
“  upon  the  question  of  the  greater  or  less  existence  of  secret  societies  m  Ireland. 

“  Q.  Mr.  Parnell,  you  have  used  the  words  ‘  mislead  the  House.’  Have  you 
“  ever,  directly  or  indirectly,  until  this  moment  withdrawn  that  statement? — A. 

“  I  should  think  that  I  have  never  thought  of  the  statement  from  the  time  I  used 
“  it  until  now,  or  ever  had  it  brought  under  my  notice. 

“  Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  intend  to  misstate  the  fact  when  you  made  that 
“  statement  to  the  House  ? — A.  It  is  very  possible  that  I  did. 

“  Q.  Deliberately? — A.  Deliberately;  quite  possible.” 

Those  are  the  exact  words  uttered  by  Mr.  Parnell.  Then  he  proceeds : — 

“  Do  you  think  that  statement  did  mislead  the  House  ? — A.  I  am  afraid  it 
“  did  not,  for  they  passed  the  Act. 

“  Q.  You  wished  it  to  mislead  the  House  ? — A.  I  should  think  so  certainly. 

“  Q.  You  wished  it  to  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  Act  being  passed  ? — 
“  A.  I  should  think  so. 

“  Q.  And  you  made  a  statement,  and  thereupon  placed  an  argument  knowing 
“  your  statement  to  be  untrue  ? — A.  Knowing  my  statement  to  be  at  all  events  a 
“  boastful  and  exaggerated  one. 

“  Q.  And  a  gross  exaggeration  ? — A.  Very  probably  a  gross  exaggeration. 

“  Q.  An  exaggeration  of  what  ? — A.  An  exaggeration  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
“  secret  societies  existed  in  Ireland. 

“  Q.  And  not  founded  on  fact  ? — A.  Not  founded  on  any  information  in  my 

“  possession.  .  . 

“  Q.  ‘  Secret  societies  do  not  now  exist  m  Ireland  is  your  statement,  you 

“  know  ? _ A.  Yes,  it  was  a  very  broad  and  a  very  sweeping  assertion.” 

Now,  I  will  at  once  read  the  explanation  that  Mr.  Parnell  gave  in  this  matter.  It 
is  on  the  next  day  that  the  Court  met.  There  was  an  interval  between  the  Friday  and 
the  Tuesday,  and  Mr.  Parnell  gave  this  explanation  at  page  4135  : — 

“  Then  the  second  correction  that  I  wish  to  make,  is  with  reference  to  the 
“  paragraph  in  my  speech  which  was  quoted  by  the  Attorney-General,  the  speech 
“  of  the  7tli  January  1881,  when  I  was  moving  an  amendment  to  the  address,  and 
“  which  the  Attorney- General  read  out  for  me,  and  which  I  admitted  as  indicating 
“  that  I  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  mislead  the  House  of  Commons  ;  that  I 
«  was  representing  that  all  secret  societies  had  ceased  to  exist  in  Ireland,  and  that 
“  that  was  not  a  correct  statement,  in  fact  it  was  an  untrue  statement  to  my 
“  knowledge.  That  was  the  substance  of  the  evidence  I  gave  my  Lords,  but  I 
“  find  upon  reference  to  my  speech  in  “  Hansard  ”  that  the  representation  that 
“  all  secret  societies  had  ceased  to  exist  in  Ireland  was  neither  within  the  scope 
“  or  drift  of  the  argument  of  that  speech,  nor  of  the  passage  in  question.  I  was 
“  referring,  I  find,  to  the  great  Ribbon  organisation  that  has  been  very  strong  in 
ec  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  which  had  commenced  to  crumble  away  in  1872,  at 
“  the  commencement  of  good  times  and  the  subsequent  years,  and  which  at  the 
“  date  to  which  I  was  referring  was  practically  non-existent.  That  was  the  secret 
“  society  to  which  I  was  referring  in  my  speech,  and  that  was  a  fairly  accurate 
“  representation  of  the  state  of  existing  affairs  so  far  as  I  understood  [them,  and 
“  not  a  misleading  statement  either  intentionally  or  otherwise.  Of  course  I  knew 
“  at  that  time  that  the  great  Fenian  organisation  had  branches  all  over  Ireland, 
“  and  in  looking  at  the  statement  in  the  speech,  a  broad  one,  that  secret  con- 
“  spiracies  had  ceased  to  exist,  I  supposed  that  I  had  referred  to  the  cessation  of 
«  Dm  existence  of  the  Fenian  branches  as  well  as  of  the  Ribbon  societies,  which 
“  would  have  been  manifestly  a  false  statement.” 
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Mr.  Parnell  there  speaks  with  reference  to  his  speech.  I  say  I  know  of  nothin^  in 
the  speech  but  these  paragraphs  I  have  read  to  your  Lordship.  The  speech  is  in 
Court.  The  volume  of  Hansard  is  here  and  I  could  find  it.  How  in  this  speech  Mr. 
Parnell  says  distinctly,  and  he  does  not  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  words,  “  secret 
conspiracies  do  not  now  exist  in  Ireland.”  Therefore  there  is  no  reference  to  Ribbon 
societies.  But  upon  that  point,  while  it  affects  the  question  whether  they  did  or  not 
it  does  not  affect  the  grave  matter  which  has  now  certainly  been  brought  by  Mr. 
Parnell  to  your  notice.  Whether  he  was  speaking  of  Ribbon  men  or  not,  whether 
he  was  speaking  of  all  secret  societies  or  not,  le*,  I  say,  this  explanation  be  regarded  in 
the  most  favourable  view  it  can  be  regarded  to  Mr.  Parnell,  after  what  I  have  said, 
where  is  the  explanation  of  those  words  which  were  far  more  important  than 
the  words  he  used  in  Parliament,  I  mean  the  words  that  he  used  in  the  witness-box. 
Where  is  the  explanation  or  the  attempt  to  explain  these  words,  “It  was  possible 
I  was  endeavouring  to  mislead  the  House  on  that  occasion.  It  was  possible  and 
“  very  possible  that  I  deliberately  intended  to  mistate  the  fact  when  making  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  House.”  For  one  moment  it  is  impossible  within  the  discharge  of  my 
duty  not  to  lefei  to  that  statement.  I  say  that  statement  was  the  one  that  required  ex¬ 
planation.  After  days  for  reflection  Mr.  Parnell  must  have  known  that  hew  as  standing 
arrainged  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  as  one  who  was  capable  of  deliberately  attempting 
to  mislead  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  misstatement  of  fact.  That  was  the  charge 
made  against  himself  by  himself.  My  Lord,  what  does  that  mean  ?  I  only  know  this, 
that  if  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  made  that  charge  against  Mr.  Parnell 
he  would  have  been  at  once  withdrawn  from  performing  his  duty  in  the  House  until  that 
charge  had  been  withdrawn.  He  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  have  made  it  within 
the  rules  and  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  would  have  imputed  conduct  so 
dishonourable,  so  base,  to  a  member  of  Parliament  that  no  member  of  Parliament 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  that  House  under  such  a  charge.  Self -accused,  Mr. 
Parnell  makes  that  charge  against  himself  and  has  no  explanation  to  offer  of  it. *  My 
Lords,  there  were  men  who  anxiously  hoped  an  explanation  would  come.  I  cannot 
speculate  upon  how  those  words  used  by  Mr.  Parnell  may  have  affected  other  men. 
May  I  for  one  moment  refer  to  myself,  and  say  there  was  but  one  feeling  when  I  heard 
it,  and  that  was  a  feeling  of  deep  and  sincere  pain.  I  have  said  once  before  that  the 
characters  of  public  men  are  not  their  own ;  that  the  sum  of  the  character  of  a  nation 
is  made  up  of  many  factors,  and  amongst  them  is  a  conspicuous  one,  namely,  the  character 
of  the  men  who  have  guided  and  led  the  people,  and  therefore  when  this  admission  is 
made,  we  must  have  tarried  to  think  what  will  be  said  of  this  time  when  such  thino-s 
can  be  tolerated,  aye,  and  may  be  approved  by  political  bodies. 

My  Lord,  we  shall  have  sometimes  the  question  put  what  did  this  speaker’s  associates, 
what  did  his  colleagues,  what  did  the  public  of  the  time  say  of  such  a  standard  of 
morality  as  this  ?  We  can  fashion  to  our  mind,  if  for  one  moment  we  can  look  back 
and  treat  this  as  a  matter  of  history  ;  look  back  as  if  a  time  of  impartial  judgment  had 
come  when  men’s  minds  are  not  so  blinded  by  political  passion,  as  to  make  charges 
that  are  false  or  to  approve  things  that  are  wrong,  and  it  occurs  to  one  that  if  on  some 
page  of  history,  when  one  is  reading  of  some  Irish  statesman,  say  of  Henry  Grattan, 
one  had  read  an  admission  that  he  had  attempted  deliberately  to  mislead  the  House  of 
Parliament ;  my  Lords,  one  would  have  looked  sadly  upon  that  statement  for  the 
morals  of  the  time  if  such  a  statement  were  proved  ;  and  as  regards  the  man  one  would 
have  turned  over  the  page  and  quickly  turned  it  over  on  which  such  a  statement  was 
written,  and  should  have  regarded  it  as  a  blurred  and  a  blotted  page.  Well,  this 
question  will  have  to  be  asked  and  will  have  to  be  answered.  My  Lords,  it  may  be 
said  that  even,  advocate  as  I  am,  the  answer  to  that  question  ought  now  to  be  given. 

I  ask  your  Lordships  to  relieve  me  from  making  any  answer  to  the  questions  I  have  out. 
In  future  time  they  will  be  answered  more  dispassionately  than  they  can  bo  answered 
at  thi3  moment  by  an  advocate.  My  Lord,  I  have  refrained  from  condemning  wherever 
I  have  been  capable  of  doing  so  in  accordance  with  my  duty  ;  so  I  refrain  at  this 
moment,  for  I  would  prefer  that  the  judgment  should  come  from  others  rather  than 
from  me.  My  Lord,  I  will  display  even  a  more  generous  standard  of  consideration 
towarcs  Mr.  Parnell  than  Cato  displayed  to  Lentulus  when  he  said  : 

“  Parcite  dignitati  Lentuli  si  ipse  famae  suae  pep ercit.” 

Mr.  Parnell  has  not  spared  himself;  but,  my  Lords,  I  am  doing  so  ;  but  I  can  go  no 
further  than  maintain  silence  upon  this  sad  episode  in  this  case.  If  I  were  asked  in 
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more  senerous  mood  either  to  defend  or  palliate  Mr.  Parnell,  I  would  say  it  is  not 
witliin  either  my  will  or  province  or  my  ability  to  do  so.  I  can  only,  in  substitution 
my  own  advociy,  if  sul  were  called  for  from  me  in  defence  of  Mr.  Parnell  sugges 
that  there  is  only  one  man  who  can  find  either  explanation  or  defence  for  him  and  that 
is  Mr  Davitt  If  Mr.  Davitt  will  only  repeat  to  your  Lordships  the  speech  that  he 
made  in  America  at  Boston  in  1880,  and  would  then  explain  to  you  how  it  is  that  you 
are  to  find  discrepancies  between  the  speeches  that  Irish  members  make  m  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  speeches  they  make  elsewhere  ;  then  my  Lords  if  you  cannot 
find  excuse  you  will  find  the  explanation  of  this  conduct  of  Mr.  Barneil. 

My  Lord,  apart  from  Mr.  Parnell’s  own  testimony,  I  have  one  other  witness  to  call  , 
one  who,  as  I  said  before,  has  played  no  insignificant  part  m  these  affairs— I  mean  Mi . 
Matthew  Harris.  My  Lord,  this  evidence  that  he  then  gave— it  was  one  of  the  cause, 
why  I  have  not  applied  a  very  severe  criticism  to  some  portion  of  Mr  Harris  s  s  a  e- 
ment— upon  this  point  was  given  at  page  6060.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  Mr. 
Harris  played  a  very  practical  part,  as  I  have  said  in  past  times  as  well  as  m  immediate 
times.  He  had  mingled  much  with  the  men  of  his  own  class  ;  he  had  mingled  mucl 
with  the  tenant  farmers  and  the  peasants  of  Ireland,  and  he  had  obtained  pro  bab  y  a 
knowledge  of  ail  that  was  going  on  amongst  that  class  greater  and  higher  m  its  degiee 
than  probably  any  man  in  Ireland.  He  was,  at  any  rate,  a  practical  agitator.  He  had 
been  an  organiser,  but  he  had  agitated  from  his  own  personal  views  and  moved  by  his 
own  views.  We  have  his  evidence  as  to  the  existence  ot  secret  societies.  He  had 
written,  your  Lordships  will  recollect,  a  political  letter  to  the  «  Irishman  on  the  19tb 
June  1880.  Then  this  question  is  asked  in  relation  to  that  letter  of  Mr.  Harris 

«  Q  At  the  time  you  wrote  that  letter,  the  19th  June  1880,  were  there  any 
“  secret  societies  in  Ireland  except  the  Fenian  ? — A.  Ho  other  secret  society. 

“  Q.  Except  the  Fenian? — A.  Except  the  Fenian.  , 

“  Q.  Were  you  applying  what  you  wrote  there  to  the  condition  ot  things 

“  existing  in  Ireland?” 


He  says  “  I  was,”  and  refers  to  Mr.  O’Connell.  Then  there  is  this  important  passage 
at  page  6061  : — 

“  0,  At  the  time  you  wrote  this  letter,  what  was  the  use,  do  you  think,  that 
«  could  have  been  made  of  secret  societies  ? — A.  Simply  what  I  have  told  you; 
“  I  do  not  think  they  could  effect  their  object  in  freeing  their  country  without 
ts  them  •  they  are  a  very  powerful  and  useful  democratic  element  m  the  com- 
“  munity.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  secret  societies  that  existed  m  the  country  for 
«  some  time  past,  that  great  organisation  of  the  Land  League  never  could  ha\  e 
“  assumed  the  proportions  it  did, 


Those  are  the  Fenians,  of  course. 

«  because  in  that  state  of  society  you  had  honest  men  and  energetic  men  in  eve  y 
“  part  of  the  country  who  were  willing  to  assist  in  every  movement.” 

How,  will  your  Lordship  note  this  : 

“  I  know  what  I  am  saying  will  tell  a  great  deal ,  from  what  has  been 
“  put  forth  in  this  witness-box,  but  I  want  to  tell  the  truth. 

and  my  Lord,  what  had  been  put  forward  in  the  witness-box  had  been  the  statement 
of  Mr  Parnell  that  then,  as  he  gave  his  evidence,  he  was  tracing  crime  to  secret 
societies  •  and  here  comes  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  with  his  practical  knowledge,  and  now 
recall  the  scene  as  we  did  recall  it  of  that  sick  man  and  the  years  passing  over  him,  at 
the  end  of  his  life  standing  in  that  witness-box  and  saying,  “  I  know  this  will  tell 
“  a  great  deal  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  witness-box;  but  I  want  to  tell 
“  the  truth;”  and,  my  Lord,  when  he  stood  there,  if  those  words  had  been  heard— 
they  were  not;  but  if  they  had  been  heard  by  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Chailes  Russell. 
I  think  to  his  explanation  as  to  the  mental  power  of  Mr.  Harris,  he  would  himself 
have  been  compelled  to  have  offered  a  tribute  at  least  to  Ins  frankness  in  spite  of  all 
consequences  and  careless  of  results,  however  much  it  told  against  his  leader  and  his 
leader’s  statement,  he  would  tell  the  truth,  and  the  truth  that  he  told  your  Lordship  then 
was  that  from  his  knowledge  of  all  that  was  taking  place,  except  the  Fenian  society, 
there  were  no  secret  societies  in  Ireland,  at  least  in  the  year  1880. 
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My  Lord,  that  is  the  case  that  we  who  are  advocates  of  the  “Times  ”  newspaper  have 
sought  to  present.  It  is  an  important  and  most  important  question  in  this  case  I? 
was  a  proposition  set  forth  as  I  think  from  the  stress  of  the  case  as  it  affected  the 
responaents  and  their  Counsel.  It  has  been  put  forward  in  order  to  account  for  crime 
that  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for,  and  if  this  hypothesis  is  destroyed  •  if  it  is 

Mr  P^rneTL  aeXZUofrgUment’  w  iS  c?nfuted  by  tbe  deliberate  statement  of 
i  ‘,i  arneU  m  tlie  House  of  Commons,  before  tins  inquiry  could  have  been  imagined 

by  the  mind  of  anyone ;  if  it  is  confuted  by  the  evidence"  of  Mr.  Harris,  loyaT  to  his 

cause,  loyal  to  his  leader,  who  seeks  and  claims  simply  the  rip-lit  of  a  man  witlPn  +u  1 

loyalty  to  tell  the  truth,  then,  my  Lord,  shattered  goeVThe  hypotheL  Zlletd  are 

the  causes  that  could  have  caused  this  crime  and  a  step  has  been  made— a  long  step— 

almost  a  conclusive  step  has  been  made  to  show  what  was  the  organisation,  that  hid  never 

existed  before  that  alone  could  have  created  the  crime,  alone  could  have  controlled  it 

and  who  are  the  authors  of  it ;  and  then,  my  Lord,  but  one  step  remains  That 

ZTf  T  f !rdmg  7' arra^ements  and  designs  of  men,  remaining  under 
tW  » W  f  ^  meQ’  then\aCtS’  castinS  back  uP°n  the  authors  and  managers  of 

that  association  throws  upon  those  men  the  responsibility  of  the  crime  that  has  been 

carried  on  by  these  actors  and  immediate  actors,  and  establishes  a  proposition  in 
support  of  which  I  have  something  more  to  say,  that  those  who  were  the  ] eiders  in  the 
Land  League  were  also  the  persons  answerable  for  the  crime  that  was  taking  place  in 
Ireland  m  the  years  to  which  I  refer.  g  P  e  m 

[Adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 


(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  am  afraid  it  has  not  occurred  prominently  to  you  that 
I  ha\e  been  able  to  maintain  any  great  sequence  in  placing  before  you  the  events  as  to 
which  we  are  inquiring.  But  I  have  been  doing  my  best  in  such  reject,  anTprobaWy 
}  ou  may  recognise  something  like  an  attempt  so  to  do.  * 

(The  President.)  We  fully  appreciate  the  difficulty'of  doing  it,  and  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  assistance  you  are  giving  us. 

(Sir  U.  James.)  The  course  I  have  been  taking- in  respect  of  the  matters  immediatelv 
before  you  were  to  deal  with  the  three  causes,  the  three  more  natural  causes  to  which 
my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  attributed  crime.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  he 
Itn  nited  ciime  to  the  existence  of  what  he  termed  recurrent  distress.  That  I  met— 
so  far  as  I  am  entitled  to  say  I  have  met  it— I  dealt  with  it  some  days  ago.  I  have  not 

namel^secrersocietfes.60011^  °”“  t0  WbiCh  a“ribUted  ““  COmmissi°n  «*  crime, 

deYwirt 6  n,dtTlt0  wMct  my  learn,ed  ]riend  als0  referred  I  am  now  about  to 
deal  with,  lhat  third  cause  comes  under  the  head  of  evictions.  I  bear  in  mind  the 

President  was  good  enough  to  remind  me  of  that  fact  that  Sir  Charles  Russell  had 

relied  upon  these  evictions  either  separately  or  in  connexion  with  distress  as  forming 

caused  and  VSlUbinLl  T  “  WaS  *h«  learned  friend  ratber  separated  thoj 

TZ  remm^  y0U  0f' tbe  general  line  tliat  Sir  Charles  Russell  took, 
\  ,,,  that  %  tad  a  recollection  of  the  events  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  famine 
and  that  they  had  a  dread  of  the  recurrence  of  those  events. 

(Sir  H.  Jam*s.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  it  was  with  that  fully  in  my  mind  that  I  am  now 

?p°!!lgV  °  t0  WhaJ  u  7  fnend  Sir  Charles  Resell  said.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need 
wdi  h  1S  W0rds  more1iu!1y  to  y°u-  Tpey  are  given  in  detail  at  page  3781.  I  think  it 
tr  'e  lSO  I,romijeDtly  m  y°ur  Lordship’s  mind  that  I  need  not  refer  much  in  detail 

1  f'a  61 V  ^nenb  8aJs  *bat  be  claims  to  have  proved  that  crime  had  always 
p  ung  from  distress,  and  that  this  recurrent  distress  produced  the  crime  ^ 

1  ben  my  Lord,  my  friend  also,  at  page  3719,  uses  the  evictions,  or  as  your  Lordshin 

XSMi*  n0tt  dO  ’*  at  7Hs  rge  te  doeS  clAhere,Cs  evS 

f'1 course,  fear  of  evictions  may,  I  have  no  doubt,  unsettled  ?he  peasantey' 
a  ea  mus  go  veiy  much  hand  m  hand,  even  as  the  shadow  goes  with  the  substance] 
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with  the  eviction  itself.  You  must  look  at  the  number  of  evictions,  and  you 
must  look  at  their  bearing  upon  crime,  and  then,  of  course,  you  can  understand  out  of 
the  evictions,  be  they  many,  there  must  be  much  fear ;  and  be  they  few,  there  is  little 

Now,  as  to  these  evictions,  it  perhaps  would  be  wise  I  should  tell  you  the  way 
in  which  I  propose  to  deal  with  them.  That  there  were  many  evictions  we  shall  see 
when  we  look  at  them,  more  evictions  of  course  than  anyone  would  desire  to  see.  But 
I  have  arguments  to  apply  to  this  number  of  evictions.  My  Lord,  I  first  hope  it  will 
meet  with  your  approval  that  I  should  look  at  the  evictions  that  have  occurred  on 
previous  occasions  of  great  distress  ;  and  treating  as  I  have  said  evictions,  and  fear 
of  evictions,  as  quantities  bearing  some  proportion  to  each  other,  I  should  endeavour 
to  deduce  from  the  argument  I  am  about  to  submit  to  you  that  when  there  were  far 
more  evictions,  but  when  there  was  no  artificial  exaggeration  placed  upon  these 
evictions,  crime  was  much  less  than  it  was  during  the  period  of  which  we  are 

inquiring.  _  .  . 

And  my  second  proposition  that  I  am  about  to  submit  to  you  is  that  these  evictions 
were  evictions — not  mere  acts  of  hostility  by  the  landlord  towards  the  tenant,  but  that 
they  were  evictions  sought  after  by  the  tenant ;  they  were  sought  for  by  the  tenant 
under  the  orders  of  the  Land  League.  And  that  it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
Land  League  to  cause  these  evictions  to  take  place.  That  they  wished  it  so  to  be 
for  the  purpose,  first,  of  unsettling  Ireland  secondly,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the 
landlord,  that  is,  carrying  on  the  war  against  landlordism.  And  that  the  evictions 
so  produced  would  not  create  the  same  terror  that  an  eviction  that  took  place  other¬ 
wise  ;  but  that  it  was  that  which  the  tenant  brought  upon  himself  and  for  bringing  on 
himself,  received  compensation. 

My  Lord,  if  I  establish  these  two  propositions,  I  think  I  shall  have  struck  away  the 
foundation  of  my  learned  friend’s  argument,  and  shall  show  to  you  that  the  evictions 
could  not  have  been  the  natural  cause  of  the  crime  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

Now  I  wish  to  place  some  figures  before  your  Lordship,  which  are  collected  in  the 
same  wav  in  which  I  collected  the  crime  of  the  three  months  of  1880,  if  you  recollect. 
Of  course  these  are  only  figures  taken  from  the  documents  that  are  before  you.  I  am 
introducing  nothing  that  is  new.  But  as  I  collected  them  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
them  before  you,  and  it  is  but  a  matter  of  convenience,  my  figures  can  be  checked 
with  the  papers,  already  in,  if  necessity  arises. 

{The  President.)  I  think  it  would  be  better  they  should  be  reproduced  in  the  note. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  am  going  to  read  them. 

( The  President.)  They  should  be  put  in  a  convenient  form. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  going  to  read  them  as  I  have  them  here.  These  are  in  the 
statistics  before  you,  and  I  will  refer  to  the  documents  from  which  I  have  taken  them 
if  necessary,  and  earmark  every  document.  Will  your  Lordship  recollect  that  in  the 
statistical  report  which  was  put  in  evidence,  the  evictions  do  not  commence  until 
the  year  1849.  Would  you  allow  me,  before  referring  to  the  figures,  to  mention  one 
or  two  facts.  I  am  not  doubting  that  I  may  take  it  that  the  years  subsequent  to 
1845  in  Ireland,  the  effect  first  being  materially  produced  in  1846,  were  years  of  intense 
famine. 

1  have  not  tried  to  minimise  the  distress  of  1879  and  1880.  It  existed  sadly  enough, 
but  I  do  not  think  anyone  could  compare  the  distress  of  1879  and  1880  with  that  bitter 
famine  which  swept  Ireland  from  the  year  1846,  diminishing  as  you  get  to  the  year 
1849,  and  passing  away  in  the  year  1852.  Those,  I  think,  are  the  years  during  which 
we  can  trace  the  existence  of  the  great  famine. 

There  is  another  period,  also,  with  which  I  wish  to  deal — a  period  of  great  distress, 
namely,  from  1861  to  1864.  I  will  give  you  evidence  of  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
distress  of  the  years  1861  to  1864,  but,  for  the  present,  will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to 
deal  with  the  years  of  the  famine  ? 

Now,  I  have  taken  the  evictions  in  the  years  1849  to  1852 — the  four  last  years — of 
the  effects  of  the  famine  of  1846.  And  I  seek  to  compare  both  evictions  and  crime  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1879  to  1882.  I  cannot  find  any  more  befitting  or  better 
comparison  than  by  taking  the  year  when  the  Land  Leaguo  commenced,  when,  without 
doubt,  all  famine  or  trace  of  famine  had  passed  away.  Now,  will  you  refer  to  the 
figures,  first,  of  the  evictions  of  families  in  1849  to  1852  ? 
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In  those  four  years  the  sad  record  is  found  of  the  eviction  of  58,423.  The  agrarian 
crime  during  those  periods  amounted  to  4,245.  Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient,  my 
Lords,  that  I  should  read  them  : — 

Families  evicted.  Agrarian  crimes. 

with  957 
„  1,362 

1,013 


In  the  four  years  -  58,423  4,245 

And  so,  my  Lords,  we  have  in  those  four  years  58,423  evictions  of  families,  as  I  say, 

a  said  record,  and  of  agrarian  crimes  4,245. 

Now,  will  you  take  "the  years  1879  to  1882  ?  In  the  four  years  of  1879  to  1882, 
instead5 of  58,000  families  evicted,  we  have  11,964,  or  about  one-fifth.  The  numbers 

are — 

Families  evicted. 


In  the  year  1849  there  were  16,686 
„  1850  „  19,949 

„  1851  „  13,147 

„  1852  „  8,591 


-  1 ,238 

-  2,110 

-  3,415 

-  5,201 


In  the  four  years  -  11,964 


and,  my  Lords,  will  you  look  at  the  table  of  agrarian  crime  ?  While  we  have  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  evictions,  we  have  double  the  crime. 

Agrarian  crime. 


1880 

1881 

^  OQO 


1879 

1880 
1881 

1882 


863 

2,589 

4,439 

3,432 


In  the  four  years 


And  of  course,  that  result  really  represented  only  one-half  of^the  year  1882,  because 
it  diminished  mainly  for  certain  causes  that  are  not  disputed.  I  merely  mention 
tlW  effect  But  the  result  is  that  in  those  years  1879  to  1882,  while  there  were 
121)00  evictions,  there  were  9,000  crimes. 

Now,  will  your  Lordships  look  at  those  figures  and  note  this  fact  ?  In  1881,  when  J  am 
about  to  show  you  that  distress  at  least  was  passing  away,  and  when  you  had  not  so  many 
evictions  as  you  had  in  1882,  you  had  4,439  crimes.  That  one  year  produced  more  crime 
than  the  whole  of  the  four  years  of  the  famine  between  1849  and  1852.  For  the  whole  of 
those  four  years  there  were  4,245  crimes  ;  and  in  1881  there  were  4,439  crimes,  or  rather 
more  than  beyond  the  whole  number.  And  look  at  the  result.  That  year,  1881,  has  more 
crimes  than  the  four  years  of  great  famine  !  It  is  represented  by  3,415  evictions,  while 
the  four  years  of  the  great  famine  are  represented  by  58,423  evictions.  Well,  the 
result  is  if  evictions  produced  crime,  that  between  1849  and  1852  there  were  13-7 
evictions’  to  produce  one  crime.  In  1879  to  1882  it  is  P3  evictions  to  produce  one 
crime.  Well,  I  have  heard  it  said  somewhere.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  at  all  a  good 
hand  at  the  operation,  that  statistics  can  prove  anything.  But  I  did  hear  some 
statistical  arguments  in  this  case  adduced  by  my  friend,  feir  Charles  Bussell.  And 
Mr.  Davitt  tried  his  hand  too.  But  never  mind.  This  is  a  very  strange  fact,  if 
eviction,  or  fear  of  eviction,  as  I  said,  the  shadow  following  the  substance,  the  fear 
must  be  a  quantity  representing  the  reality,  it  is  a  strange  fact  (and  I  will  not  dwell 
too  long  upon  it),  that — 

58,000  evictions  produced  4,245  crimes, 
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and 

12,000  evictions  produced  9,023  crimes, 
and  the  proportion  is — 

13  *  7  evictions  produced  one  crime  in  1849  to  1852, 
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and 


1  *3  evictions  produced  one  crime  in  1879  to  1882. 


Looking  back  at  that  period,  the  observation  must  go,  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
period  In  1849  to  1852,  with  a  population  of  8,000,000 ;  that  8,000,000  produced  that 
amount  of  crime,  namely,  4,245  In  the  year  1879  to  1882  we  may  take  it  m  round 
numbers  the  population  was  5,000,000 ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  still  greater  emphasis 
to  be  put  upon  the  number  of  agrarian  crime  being  so  much  less  during  that  period  ot 
agrarian  crime,  and  less  population,  much  greater  emphasis  to  be  put  upon  the 

comparison,  I  have  now  addressed  to  your  Lordships.  T  £  i  eu 

The  second  contrast  that  I  would  make  is  with  a  period  of  1861  to  1864.  1  feel  the 

difficulty  of  proving  the  quantum  of  distress  being  equal ;  but,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  distress  of  the  period  1861  to  1864  was  very  great.  I  am  reading  from  t  e 
report  that  is  in  the  18th  Annual  Report,  that  is  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  that  is 
1864-1865.  It  says  in  that  report : — 

“  The  series  of  unfavourable  seasons  began  with  the  autumn  of  I860,  when  a 
blio-ht  affectino-  a  considerable  part  of  the  potato  crop,  took  place,  and  there  was  at 
the  same  time  a  considerable  failure  of  the  oat  crop.  The  result  was  a  great  rise 
in  the  price  of  food,  especially  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  working  classes,  such, 
however,  were  the  resources  arising  from  several  years  of  previous  prosperity  that 
very  little  distress  showed  itself  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  succeeding 
year  1861.  The  extreme  wetness  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1861  resulted 
not  only  in  a  further  failure  of  the  crops  but  of  what  was  called  in  the  turf 
districts  a  fuel  famine,  a  calamity  which  had  never  occurred  to  the  same  extent 
since  the  disastrous  season  of  1816,  when  it  was  followed  by  an  epidemic  of 
fever  involving  1,500,000  patients  and  60,000  deaths.  In  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1862  there  was  a  degree  of  distress  among  the  small  occupiers  of  land,  far 
beyond  the  degree  indicated  by  the  Poor  Law  Returns  of  that  season 
*  *  *  Tpe  autumn  of  1862  presented  the  third  and,  perhaps,  worst  season  m 

the  series  and  a  corresponding  pressure  on  the  workhouses  is  observable. 

“  Between  that  time  and  the  present,  two  favourable  seasons  have  intervened, 
and  the  corresponding  effects  are  clearly  traceable  in  the  indoor  diagrams  and 
indoor  summaries  for  1863,  1864,  and  1864—1865.” 

And  so  my  Lord,  I  trace  from  that,  that  in  1861  and  1862  there  was  great  distress 
passing  away  in  1863  and  1864,  corresponding,  my  Lord,  I  think,  almost  closely,  if  you 

take  1879  and  1880,  passing  away  in  1881  and  1882. 

Then,  in  addition  to  the  statement  cf  the  Local  Government  Report,  may  1  recall  you 
to  that  valuable  table  for  many  reasons.  I  mean  the  table  attached  to  Dr.  Grimshaw  s 
report,  without  troubling  you  with  figures  more  than  I  can  help.  Will  you  be  good 
enouo-h  to  turn  to  the  returns  of  crops  in  the  table  for  1861,  1862,  1863,  and  1864  . 

My  Lords,  I  go  at  once,  looking  at.  the  sufficiency  of  food  for  the  Irish  people,  oi 
course  to  the  potato  crop,  and  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  average  of  the 
potato  crop,  but  you  may  take  it  a  very  low  average  crop  was  that  of  1879,  the  period 
we  are  entering  into.  It  was  1  •  3.  In  1880  it  was  3  ■  6.  Those  are  tons  per  acre. 
In  1881  it  was  4  exactly.  And  then  in  1882  it  was  again  a  bad  crop  of  potato— 2  •  4. 
Now,  in  the  years  I  am  dealing  ivith,  and  which  I  ask  comparison  with 

1861  is  1  *  6 

— which  is,  of  course,  very  low.  The  previous  years  had  been  bad  also ; 

1860  had  been  2  *  3 

1861  „  1-6 

1862  „  2-1 
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and  then  1863  we  get  better  : — 

1863  was  3  •  4  and  4  •  1 

— which,  of  course,  represents  the  passing  away.  But  the  years  producing  the  distress 
have  a  singulaily  low  crop.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  trouble  with  reading  through 
the  different  crops.  They  bear  out  proportionately  to  the  facts,  the  facts  I  have  stated, 
that  the  two  years  1860  and  1861  were  very  bad  years  in  Ireland.  There  is  a  little 
evidence  too  on  the  point,  which,  perhaps,  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  to — the  evidence 
of  the  Reverend  Dr.  McCormack,  on  pago  4345.  He  is  asked  about  the  year  1862 
“  what  was  the  condition  of  the  peasants  ?  ”  when  he  first  went  there,  and  he  says _ 

“  It  was  pressing  poverty.  Immediately  after  I  left  college  I  became 
“  curate,  and  I  remember  getting  moneys  from  the  Mansion  House  Committee. 
“  I  think  there  was  a  committee  at  the  time. 

“  Q.  In  earlier  Mansion  House  Committee,  was  that  ? — A.  Yes,  in  1869.” 

It  is  printed  1869,  but  the  next  answer  corrects  it. 

“  Q  Not  the  one  of  1880  ? — A.  No,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1863.  I 
“  remember  getting  money  from  Alderman  Tebbitt.” 

Then,  again — I  am  quoting  from  the  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  respondents, 
whenever  I  can  do  so.  Mr.  Hewson,  at  page  5462,  says,  when  asked  this  question ; — 

“  Q.  We  re  not  agricultural  affairs  very  prosperous  in  1865,  at  all  events  up 
“  to  1875  ?— A.  I  know  from  1860  up  to  1864  while  I  was  curate  in  Belmullett. 
“  1  had  a  relief  committee  every  year,  the  people  were  in  such  poverty.” 

You  will  remember  Belmullett  is  a  coast  union,  exactly  the  same  place  we  find  the 
poverty  and  distress  existing  at  the  present  time.  Therefore,  I  come  to  the  conclusion, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  approximately,  and  that  can  only  be  approximately,  there  was 
distress  which  I  should  assume  resembled  in  its  nature  the  distress  of  1879  and  1880. 
Now,  again,  will  you  look  at  the  figures  ?  They  are  not  so  striking  I  admit,  as  the 
figures  I  have  given  you  ;  yet  they  throw  some  light  on  the  matter.  In  1861  to  1864 
there  were  5,886  evictions — far  less  than  we  dealt  with  in  previous  times,  but  still,  sad 
to  say,  enough  : 


Evictions. 


1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 


1,092 

1,136 

1,734 

1,924 


5,886 


Now,  will  you  look  at  the  crimes  in 


Agrarian 

crimes. 


1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 


363 

349 

304 

178 


1,224 


The  maximum  of  those  four  years  is  1861,  363,  and  the  total  1,224. 
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Now,  compare  those  again  with  what  I  have  stated  before  : — 


Evictions. 

Crimes. 

1879 

m 

-  1,238 

863 

1880 

• 

• 

- 

-  2,110 

2,589 

1381 

- 

- 

- 

-  3,415 

4,439 

1882 

- 

- 

- 

-  11,964 

3,432 

11,964 

9,023 

I  say  this  is  not  so  striking.  Before  I  gave  you  a  proportion  of  13  •  7  evictions 
producing  1  •  3  crimes,  and  now  we  have  4  *  8  between  1849  and  1852. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  is  wrongly  printed.  You  have  it  between  1849  and 
1852  ;  it  should  be  between  1861  and  1864. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  It  is  a  clerical  misprint.  It  is — 

Crimes. 


1861—1864  -  -  -  -  -  4-8 

1879—1882  -  -  -  -  -  1*3 

As  I  do  not  wish  to  go  back  to  these  figures,  I  have  also  printed  one  other  table, 
which  was  put  in  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Edward  Harrington.  It  is  with  reference  to  the 
county  of  Kerry,  and  is  at  page  5049.  Will  your  Lordships  note  how  the  figures 
stand  when  they  are  added  up.  We  have  brought  the  figures  of  different  quarters 
together,  so  as  to  put  them  before  you — 

Evictions.  Agrarian  Crimes. 

1879  .  ...  70  13 

1880  -  -  -  -  191  298 

Your  Lordship  will  see  70  evictions,  13  crimes.  That  is  before  the  Land  League  in 
Kerry. 

In  1880,  when  Land  Leaguism  was  rife,  191  evicted  families  and  298  agrarian  crimes, 
after  that. 

Then  your  Lordship  see  it  increased  200 — 

In  1881,  191  evicted  families,  producing  401  agrarian  crimes. 

In  1882,  192  evicted  families,  producing  401  agrarian  crimes. 

In  1882,  29  evicted  families,  producing  347  agrarian  crimes. 

Now,  my  Lord,  we  get  the  suspension  of  the  active  portions,  as  I  shall  show  to  you, 
the  more  active  portions,  in  consequence  of  the  Crimes  Act  being  in  operation.  In 
1883  we  descend  again  to — 

Evicted  families.  Agrarian  Crimes. 

403  146 

1884  -  -  -  -  410  117 

Your  Lordship  sees  in  those  years,  after  the  summers  of  1882,  1883,  and  1884,  we  get 
back  very  nearly  to  the  same  proportion  of  1879. 

Then  comes  — 

Evicted  families.  Agrarian  Crimes. 

1885  -  -  -  -  358  180 

1886  -  -  -  -  538  209 

1887  -  -  -  -  354  106 

This  table,  therefore,  shows  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  evictions  produced, 
if  they  produced  it  at  all,  such  outrage  and  crime  as  during  the  years  1880,  1881,  and 
1882. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  90  per  cent,  of  those  were  threatening  letters. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lord,  we  have  direct  evidence  in  relation  to  this  from  witnesses 
that  have  been  called.  I  would  wish  with  your  Lordship’s  permission  to  refer  you  to, 
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and  probably  it  will  be  convenient  to  do  so  without  reading  in  detail,  the  evidence 
which  we  have  given  before  your  Lordships  directly  in  this  case  that  evictions  did  not 
produce  crime.  These  witnesses  are  witnesses  called  on  behalf  of  my  clients.  They 
were  Mr.  Dommick  Barry,  page  502,  Mr.  Allan  Bell,  page  565,  Rudden,  page  594, 
Kelly,  page  604,  Hennessey,  page  723-724,  Shea,  page  1203-1204,  Maurice  Leonard, 
page  1023,  Mr.  Laing,  1416,  Mr.  Williams,  1393,  and,  my  Lord,  there  is  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Hussey,  at  page  1271.  I  cannot  mention  Mr.  Hussey’s  name  without 
asking  your  permission  to  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to  his  evidence.  Mr.  Hussey 
came  into  the  witness  box,  and  he  literally  was  uncross-examined  by  either  counsel  or 
respondents  in  person,  uncross-examined  upon  any  act  of  his,  and  then,  my  Lords, 
without  putting  one  word  to  him,  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  thought  it  right,  I  am 
sure  he  thought  it  right,  within  the  province  of  his  advocacy,  at  page  3779,  to  make 
certain  statements,  which  I  have  to  submit  to  your  Lordships,  have  not  been  proved  at 
all,  and  to  apply  to  his  own  statement  this  language. 

“  The  resolution  and  its  main  purposes  are  directed  to  the  condemnation  of 
“  what  is  supposed  to  have  been,  and  if  the  facts  be  as  I  have  said,  the  cruel,  the 
“  harsh,  and  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  Mr.  Hussey.” 

I  am  claiming  for  a  witness  who  appears  here,  that  if  he  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  such 
language,  certainly  the  facts  upon  which  that  language  is  based  should  have  been  put 
forward  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  explaining,  and  then  if  the  facts  be  true  as  [ 
have  stated^there  ought  to  have  been  an  attempt  made  to  prove  those  facts.  The 
second  point,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  deal  with  those  evictions,  I  will  show  you 
by  comparison,  I  hope,  that  crime  is  much  greater  in  proportion  to  evictions  at  this 
time  than  ever  existed  before.  I  now  propose  to  deal  with  that. 

( The  President.)  You  may  be  strictly  accurate  in  the  way  in  which  you  state  that, 
but  have  you  considered  the  figures  of  the  year  1878  in  which  there  were  a  great  many 
evictions,  and  in  which  there  was  an  increase  of  crime. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  have  considered  it  in  this  way.  While  I  did  not 
wish  to  go  on  to  very  many  things,  those  evictions  did  not  produce  any  crime  in 

1878.  .  , 

(The  President.)  There  was  a  decrease  of  crime  m  1878. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  There  was  an  increase  in  1878  of  evictions,  they  jumped 
up  from  462  to  980.  What  started  that.  What  is  your  suggestion  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  you  ask  me  exactly  to  prove  what  was  the  cause  of  that,  I  really 
do  not  know  that  we  have  evidence  to  prove  exactly  what  was  the  cause  of  it. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  1  beg  Sir  Henry  James’  pardon,  but  I  think,  my  Lord,  I  dealt  with 
that,  and  I  dealt  with  it  out  of  this  very  report  the  “  Times  ”  put  in  which  Sir  Henry 
James  is  now  dealing  with. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  you  ask  me  what  I  say  was  the  cause  it  would  be  necessary  to 
look  where  the  locality  was,  and  I  think  we  shall  find  that  it  was  not  where  any  distress 
existed.  There  was,  I  think,  a  great  deal  of  unsettling  in  1878,  the  “  Irish  World  ” 
was  thrown  into  Ireland  to  a  great  extent,  and  though  Mr.  Davitt  was  for  a  portion 
of  the  year  in  America,  he  had  been  expressing  his  views  strongly.  Beyond  that  I 
can  only  say  there  the  matter  stands.  It  was  not  distress  at  any  rate,  and  although 
vour  Lordship  points  out  to  me  that  the  evictions  took  place,  there  is  nothing  like 
the  corresponding  increase  of  crime  in  1878  as  there  was  in  the  following  year,  nothing 
like.  I  will  give  your  Lordships  the  figures  afterwards. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  have  them  here,  Sir  Henry. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  have  the  figures.  I  will  take  the  province  in  Ireland  to  which  I 
think  the  observation  will  apply  strongly,  that  is  Connaught.  I  am  reading  from 
page  4072,  and  your  Lordships  know  that  that  province  would  contain  the  two  Galways, 
Mayo,  Roscommon,  Sligo,  and  Leitrim,  places  of  very  bad  distress.  The  agrarian 
outrages  for  the  year  1877  were  94;  these  diminished  in  1878,  there  were  only  84; 
if  you  look  at  the  corresponding  column,  evictions  in  1877  were  118,  with  94  agrarian 
crimes,  and  in  1878  there  were  365,  three  times  as  many,  and  a  falling  off  in  crimes, 
only  84.  The  observation  does  not  apply  with  the  same  strength  with  respect  to 
Munster.  It  is  a  different  character  of  locality,  because  there  were  agrarian  crimes  45, 
and  they  did  increase  to  74.  When  we  compare  that  with  the  enormous  increase 
afterwards,  it  bears  no  proportion,  but  as  far  as  the  worst  part  of  Ireland  from  the 
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distress  is  concerned,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  evictions  while  they  increased 

lessened  their  effect  in  respect  to  crime.  ,  ,  -  ,  ,  ,  - 

I  will  now  with  your  Lordships’  permission,  pass  to  the  second  head  ot  treatment  or 

the  evictions’;  and  I  submit  to  you  this  is  a  most  important  matter  m  connexion  with 
the  whole  features  of  this  case,  as  well  as  with  these  particular  cases.  VV  hat  was  t  ie 
obiect  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  Land  League  at  this  time  .  Avowedly,  am 
proved  to  reiteration,  they  were  warring  against  landlorism.  What  would  have  been 
the  warfare  they  would  carry  on  against  landlordism  ?  To  cause  the  landlord  to  obtain 
a  lower  rent;  what  maybe  regarded  as  a  just  rent  would  do  very  little  harm  to  the 
landlord.  It  would  be  a  well-secured  rent,  and  all  that  would  take  place  would  be  that 
he  would  get  some  per-centage  less  than  he  had  previously  received  by  way  of  paymen 
of  rent*  but  that  would  not  drive  him  out  of  Ireland.  What  was  thought  was  to 
unsettle’ Ireland  by  driving  landlordism  away  ;  and  so  what  was  wished  was  that  farms 
should  become  vacant,  and  therefore  being  vacant,  of  course  no  rent  would  be  received 
bv  the  landlord,  and  that  then  the  landlord  should  not  be  allowed  to  farm  it  for  himself, 
and  the  result  would  be  that  real  injury  would  be  done  to  the  landlord  ;  and  so  aftei 
a  time  not  being  able  to  occupy  that  possession,  he  would  be  got  rid  of.  From  hist 
last  both  by  leaders  and  by  the  rank  and  file,  the  view  I  have  just  presented  to  your 
Lordships  was  ever  acted  upon,  and  you  will  find  that  every  influence  was  brough  o 
bear,  by  solicitations,  by  threats,  by  recompense  to  these  tenants  not  to  pay  their  rents 
at  all,  to  suffer  eviction,  so  that  the  land  might  be  derelict,  and  the  landlord  thus 

deprived  of  his  means  of  livelihood.  .  .  „  ,  .  ,• 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  now,  if  you  please,  what  is  the  moral  view  of  this  question. 

I  am  taking  the  facts,  and  applying  those  facts  to  the  quality  of  the  evictions,  and  o 
the  effect  that  the  evictions  would  be  likely  to  have  upon  the  people  evicted  under  such 

The  first  weapon,  I  think,  to  induce  the  tenant  not  to  pay  rent  that  I  need  refer  to  is 
the  notices  not  to  pay.  Notices  to  the  tenants  were  scattered  about,  telling  them  they 
must  not  pay.  At  page  1678  Dennis  Feeley  proves  what  I  am  now  stating.  The 

question  to  him  was  : — 

“  Had  you  seen  any  notices,  prior  to  this  occurrence,  about  rent  ?  A.  Yes ; 
«  there  were  notices  posted  up  (I  have  not  the  date  exactly,  but  it  was  between 
“  the  Irishtown  meeting  and  this  occurrence)  for  the  people  not  to  pay  rent  after 
“  the  first  Irishtown  meeting.” 

There  was  another  instance  at  page  555,  in  Allan  Bell’s  evidence.  At  page  556  he 
proves  these  notices  were  posted  up.  Did  your  Lordships  also  note  that  these  notices 
to  which  I  have  referred,  on  pane  555,  which  were  threatening  notices,  were  sent  to  all 
Lord  Dunsan die’s  tenants  on  the  23rd  December  1880— a  threatening  notice 

“  Any  man  who  will  pay  rent  now  will  be  boycotted,  and  get  the  contents  of 
“  this  card.” 

These  may  not  be  regarded  in  the  sense  that  they  were  brought  home  to  anyone,  but 

thev  were  scattered.  .  , .  ,  l 

Then  at  pa*e  564,  Mr.  Allan  Bell  proves  that  whilst  these  notices  were  posted  or 

sent  to  Lord  Dunsandle’s  tenants  there  were  no  evictions,  and  yet,  my  Lords,  this 
district  to  which  I  have  now  referred  was  a  very  criminal  district. 

Now  I  have  to  bring  the  matter  rather  nearer  home.  I  have  some  speeches  of 

“fhavJ; first,  a  speech  of  Mr.  Biggar's  on  the  21st  of  October  1880.  It  does  not  go 
to  the  extent  of  saying  “  Pay  no  rent."  It  goes  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  persons 
are  to  pay  only  a  certain  rent.  The  advice  that  Mr.  Biggar  gives  at  page  7  of  the 

speeches  is : — 

“  Name  a  certain  number  of  good  tenants  not  to  pay  more  than  the  Govern - 
«  ment  valuation  of  the  land.  It  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
“  namely,  that  masters  and  employers  enter  into  arrangements  [He  here  referred 
«  to  the  trades  unions  in  England  and  Scotland.]  Now,  a  1  we  propose  is  this 
“  that  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  should  enter  into  a  similar  undertaking,  ft 
“  no  one  shall  pay  more  than  the  Government  valuation  for  the  land,  and  it  lie 
“  refuses  to  take  that  rent,  why  give  him  nothing  until  he  chooses  to  alter  ins 
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mind,  limn,  with  regard  to  not  paying  more  than  a  reasonable  rent  that  the 
landlord  may  evict.  Well,  now,  what  then  becomes  of  the  duty  of  the  Land 
League  ?  The  duty  of  the  Land  League  is,  first  of  all,  to  get  the  best  legal 
“  advice.  Then,  suppose  you  are  unsuccessful,  the  next  move  you  take  is  then 
for  all  parties  who  are  members  of  the  Land  League - ” 

Then,  my  Lords,  that  sentence  is  unfinished,  a  confusion  takes  place,  a  jostling  of 
the  policeman,  or  something  occurred,  and  then  Mr.  Biggar  proceeds  to  say  it  was  too 
tedious,  and  he  would  not  pursue  the  subject. 

There  are  two  speeches  which  I  also  wish  to  refer  to,  one  of  Mr.  Sexton’s,  on  page  12, 
on  the  same  day,  the  21st  October  1880,  in  which  he  says  this : — ■ 

First  of  all,  we  say  that  the  local  branches  of  the  Land  League  should 
consult  together  in  these  troublesome  times,  and  agree  what  rent  they  will  pay 
to  their  landlords.  Let  them  offer  this  rent,  it  may  be  Griffiths’ valuation, 
ofiei  Avhatever  you  can  fairly  pay.  If  the  landlord  will  not  have  it,  why  you 
have  no  choice  but  to  keep  it.  Let  him,  if  he  wishes,  have  recourse  to  law  for 
his  rights,  and  I  can  assure  you,  in  every  such  case,  the  National  Land  League 
will  be  ready  to  give  you  liberal  help  from  its  funds.  Well,  if  the  tenant  is 
turned  out,  it  wdl  be  your  duty  to  assist  him.  Then  next  you  must  resolve 
that  not  one  of  you  shall  take  the  farm.  I  do  not  care  what  the  law  officers  of 
“  the  Crown  may  say,  that  you  will  not,  any  of  you,  take  the  farm  from  which 
any  man  has  been  evicted ;  and  that  you  will  not  contribute  to  the  wealth 
“  of  that  farm  by  buying  any  cattle  from  off  it.  There  is  one  point  upon  which 
this  resolution  is  silent,  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  say  that  if  any  man  be  found 
among  you  to  violate  the  rule  which  you  have  laid  down,  if  any  man  be  found 
who  takes  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  it  is  your  duty,  it  is 
your  right,  to  make  evidenced  the  feeling  which  the  action  of  that  man  caused 
in  your  minds.  You  have  no  idea.  I  am  sure  none  of  you  would  commit  an 
“  outrage.  Outrage  hurts  our  cause.  It  may  gratify  the  feelings  of  one  man, 
but  it  raises  the  cry  for  coercion,  aud  which  may  perhaps  interfere  with  the 
“  progress  of  our  movement,  and  do  material  hurt.  Any  man  who  violates  the 
law  which  you  have  laid  down,  you  must  leave  that  man  as  lonely,  in  the  midst 
“  of  a  populous  town,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  was  on  the  island.  Remember  these 
“  three  rides  First  that  you  will  not  take  a  farm  from  which  any  one  has  been 
“  evicted.” 

There  is  no  word  “justly  ”  or  “  unjustly  ”  there. 

“  Second,  that  you  will  not  buy  the  produce  of  such  farm  ;  and  third,  that 
“  you  will  not  give  countenance  to  any  person  who  takes  such  a  farm.  And  let 
“  me  tell  you,  if  you  find  in  your  towns  any  shopkeeper  incurring  the  favour  of 
“  the  landlords,  the  people  have  a  ready  way  of  dealing  with  these  people.  There 
“  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  go  into  his  shop  and  ask  him  to  take  down  any  of  his 
“  goods.” 

There  is  also  a  speech  of  a  like  character  from  Mr.  Dillon.  May  I  notice  in  that 
speech  of  Mr.  Sexton’s  that  the  rent  to  be  ascertained  was  a  one-sided  valuation 
according  to  the  tenant’s  view.  If  the  landlord  did  not  choose  to  take  it,  pay  none. 
Keep  your  rent.  And  of  course  eviction  followed. 

On  August  15th,  1880,  at  Kildare,  Mr.  Dillon  made  this  speech.  It  was  one  of  the 
young  men’s  speeches  I  read  to  your  Lordships,  in  which  this  advice  is  given  to  the 
tenants  : — 

“  Third,  no  arrears  of  rent  shall  be  levied  in  Kildare.  The  country  is  emerging 
out  of  a  grave  crisis,  and  there  is  no  use  in  a  good  season  if  you  will  not  be  in 
“  a  good  position  to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  you  pay  rent  and  arrears  of  rent 
“  this  year,  then  the  good  harvests  will  go  to  the  landlords.  Therefore  this  year 
“  there  shall  be  no  arrears  of  rent  paid.” 

That  of  course,  coupled  with  the  appeal  to  the  young  men  in  the  speech  I  have  to 
remind  you  of,  which  refers  to  where  they  have  found  out  “  the  dodge  of  making  it 

too  hot  for  those  who  take  an  evicted  farm,”  tells  these  people  they  were  to  pay  no 
rent,  and  what  is  the  landlord  to  do  ?  Of  course  eviction  would  follow. 
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I  want  to  read  one  more  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon’s,  because  it  is  a  very  practical  state¬ 
ment  of  how  these  evictions  were  produced.  It  is  at  page  489  of  the  speeches.  It 
made  at  Loughrea.  I  think  the  date  is  March  17th,  1881  , 

“  Well  now  I  will  quote  you  an  example  to  show  you  what  is  done  in  this 
«  wav  in  my  county.  Yesterday,  in  the  town  of  Tipperary,  a  farmer  who  was 
“  a  rich  farmer,  a  man  who  could  have  well  paid  his  rent,  but  he  would  no  go 
“  back  on  his  neighbour  and  do  what  his  neighbour  could  not  do.  Thirty-nine 
“  fat  bullocks  were  driven  off  his  farm — and  mind,  he  was  a  Protestant  amongst 
“  Catholics — they  were  driven  into  the  pound  in  the  town  of  Tipperary.  A  grea 
“  crowd  of  farmers  entered.  Not  a  soul,  no  auctioneer  could  be  got  to  sell  the 
“  cattle.  That  shows  how  sound  the  organisation  is  m  Tipperary,  and  how  every 
“  man  in  Tipperary  is  with  the  League.” 

Here  was  the  case  of  a  man,  a  rich  farmer,  who  no  one  says  was  incapable  of  paymg 
the  rent,  and  now  he  is  held  up  as  a  person  whose  example  is  to  be  followed  by 
gentlemen  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Dillon— that  this  rich  man  should  not  pay  his  rent 
because  others  around  him  did  not  wish,  or  could  not  pay  it ;  and  so  when  the  ric 
farmer  I  presume  is  evicted,  then  that  eviction  is  pointed  to  as  a  cause  of  crime. 
What  was  the  landlord  to  do?  It  is  not  said  that  this  Tipperary  man .was  over¬ 
rented.  There  was  no  rackrent  here.  Even  according  to  my  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell’s  economic  rent,  he  could  pay.  He  had  found  his  expenses.  He  had  a 
balance  in  hand,  and  could  pay.  “  No,”  says  Mr.  Dillon,  “  as  this  man  did,  you  ought 

t0  Another  leader,  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  at  page  608  speaks  and ^we  have  a  report 
of  his  speech.  It  is  made  at  Bally  more,  in  Kerry,  on  the  8th  of  May  1881.  He  tells 
his  view  of  what  had  been  occurring  : 

“  Now  I  may  tell  you  how  I  allowed  them  to  work  a  few  days  ago  in 
“  Wexford.” 

Allowed  them  to  work. 

“  I  found  out  how  much  interest  there  was  in  each  farm,  and  I  allowed  these 
“  gentlemen  to  buy  away  until  it  came  within  one  pound  of  the  execution, ,  and  I 
“  walked  up  to  the  sheriff  and  said  to  the  tenant.  ‘  Give  him  the  rent.  Mr. 
Goddard  wanted  the  fellow  to  stick  to  the  sale.  But  I  wns  too  sure  that  the 
sheriff  could  not  do  it,  and  I  made  him  afraid  to  do  so.  If  you  attend  to  any 
-•  of  these  sales  on  no  account  do  not  pay  auctioneer  s  fees.  It  is  the  duty  of 
“  the  sheriff  himself  to  put  up  these  things,  and  as  I  told  one  of  them  m  Meath 
“  he  was  often  engaged  in  dirtier  work. 

So  here  with  the  tenant  looking  on,  able  to  pay,  Mr.  Harrington  says  he  allowed 
a  sale  to  go  on.  Mr.  Harrington,  who  is  a  Kerry  man,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Wexford,  says  to  the  tenant,  “  Now  pay,”  and  these  tenants,  obeying  the  Lane  I  eague, 
would  not  pay  until  they  were  told  to  pay.  So,  of  course,  again,  if  Mr.  Harrmg  on 
had  not  exercised  this  will,  the  rent  would  not  have  been  paid,  and  the  evictions 

would  have  to  follow.  ..  .  •,  m, 

I  had  one  other  reference,  but  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  it.  These 

speeches,  I  think,  will  be  enough.  „  1 

Now  we  come  to  the  more  general  exercise  of  the  stoppage  of  the  payment  of  e  . 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind  my  friend's  view  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  any  organisation  to  prevent  a  tenant  paying  his  rent.  The  tenant  does  not  wish  to 
abstain  from  paying  it,  because  he  knows  the  danger  of  losing  his  holding;  but  these 
leaders  were  willin|  that  the  tenants  should  lose  their  holdings,  and  so  the  evictions 

BhThenblnMrtoSexton's  speech  at  Ennis,  on  September  26th  1880,  your  Lordships  will 
see  there  is  a  threat  made  that  no  rent  may  be  paid.  My  Lords  at  this  moment  the 
reference  has  escaped  me,  but  your  Lordships  will  find,  and  I  will  gi\e  )  ou  ic  re  erence 
that  Mr.  Sexton  says  that  no  rent  was  “  in  the  air  through  188U. 

Now,  my  Lords,  again  tracing,  as  I  said  just  now  the  evil  genius  of  the  drama  there 
is  another  motive  power  in  these  transactions.  That  is  Mr.  1  atnek  1  ord.  At  page 
5397  we  have  it  stated  : — 
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“  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Convention,  then  read  two 
“  cablegrams,  the  first  from  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  proprietor  of  the  New  York  ‘  Irish 
“  World,’  and  the  second  from  the  Chicago  Land  League  ....  Mr.  Ford 
“  forwarded  30,000  francs  (1,2001.)  and  abjured  the  Convention  to  unfurl  the 
“  banner  of  ‘  no  rent.’  In  the  name  of  800  American  branches,  he  asked  the  Irish 
“  farmers  to  hold  the  harvest  if  they  did  not  wish  to  dishearten  America.” 

The  date  of  that,  my  Lords,  is  July  1881.  You  will  see  what  we  are  coming  to  in 
a  minute.  That  is  a  statement  made  at  the  Convention  which  was  held,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  in  Dublin,  in  which  Mr.  Sexton,  one  of  the  secretaries,  read  that  from  Patrick 
Ford  ]  ,200/.  subscriptions  had  been  received  on  the  suggestion  that  no  rent  should  be 
paid.  We  have  also,  my  Lords,  evidence  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  a  little  more  forward 
in  date,  throwing  back  its  light,  at  page  4030.  This  is  within  the  period  which  your 
Lordships  allowed  the  “  Irish  World”  to  go  in,  so  that  it  is  evidence  : — 

“Much  is  said  about  the  policy  of  No  rent.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
“  ‘  Irish  World  ’  is  responsible  for  the  issuance  of  the  No  rent  manifesto.  There 
“  is  a  double  edge  to  this  charge — one  edge  cuts  at  the  so-called  ‘  dictatorship  ’ 
“  of  the  ‘  Irish  World,’  and  the  other  strikes  at  the  assumed  imbecility  of  the 
“  Irish  Land  League  Executive.  Curious  enough,  this  cry  of  ‘dictatorship’ 
“  raised  against  the  ‘Irish  World’  has  originated  with  the  very  selfsame  men 
“  who  here  in  New  York  started  the  cry  of  ‘  dictator  ’  against  Mr.  Parnell  two 
“  years  ago.  It  is  true  that  I  favoured  a  No  rent  campaign,  it  is  true  that  I 

“  cabled  over  to  Mr.  Egan,  urging  him  and  the  Land  League  to  issue  a  No  rent 

“  manifesto,  but  it  is  not  true  that  I  dictated  it.  That  document  as  it  has  since 

“  appeared  had  been  already  in  manuscript  before  my  cable  reached  Paris. 

“  Indeed,  Mr.  Parnell  himself,  in  a  letter  written  to  me  in  July  last,  stated  that 
“  he  had  in  contemplation  the  advisement  of  ‘  a  strike  against  all  rents  in  the 
“  fall.’  Now  that  the  project  is  an  accomplished  fact,  this  ray  of  light  will  not  be 
“  deemed  uninstructive  or  irrelevant.” 

Of  course,  my  Lords,  it  is  right  that  I  should  remind  you  that  Mr.  Parnell  said  that 
his  memory  was  that  he  did  not  write  this  letter.  It  is  stated  here  by  the  “  Irish 
World”  that  Le  did.  He  proceeded,  immediately  afterwards,  to  say  that  he  believed  it 
to  be  an  untrue  statement.  However,  there  we  have  the  “Irish  World’s  ”  statement 
of  the  view  they  took  about  the  nonpayment  of  rent. 

Then  we  come  to  the  immediate  action  about  these  No  rent  manifestoes,  which  must 
have  produced  evictions.  Again  the  action  is  from  Patrick  Ford.  You  will  recollect 
the  date  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  arrest,  in  October  1881.  At  page  3382  we  have  a  telegram 
from  Ford  to  Egan,  it  is  the  17th  of  October,  immediately  after  the  arrest : — 

“  Communicate  with  Mr.  Parnell,  if  possible,  consult  your  colleagues,  and 
“  then  issue  a  manifesto,  No  rent.” 

Then  there  is  a  reply  from  Egan  to  Ford  on  the  same  page,  of  the  same  date : — 

“  Your  suggestion  is  approved.  Prompt  measures  are  now  in  progress  to 
“  procure  a  general  strike  against  rent.  The  manifesto  will  be  issued  without 
“  delay.  It  is  the  only  weapon  now  that  remains  in  our  hands.” 

Now,  the  result  is  that  three  No  rent  manifestoes  are  issued.  The  first — I  must 
give  it  precedence — was  what  we  call  the  Kilmainham  No  rent  manifesto,  signed  by 
those  who  were  in  Kilmainham  (as  Mr.  Parnell  says  there  were  many  means  of  com¬ 
munication),  and  Mr.  Davitt’s  name  affixed  to  it  by  a  person  who,  I  presume,  assumed 
he  had  authority  so  to  do.  We  find  the  other  two  are  manifestoes  issued  by  Egan  and 
Ford.  Egan’s  manifesto,  which  is  distributed  throughout  Ireland,  is  found  at  page  4031. 
It  is  a  strong  manifesto,  if  your  Lordship  will  refer  to  it.  The  probable  date  of  that 
you  will  find  proved  at  page  3382  as  being  October  17th.  The  manifesto  speaks  for 
itself.  It  is  addressed  to  the  people  of  Ireland  : — 

“  Meet  the  action  of  the  English  Government  with  a  determined  passive 
“  resistance.  The  No  rent  banner  has  been  raised,  and  it  remains  with  the  people 
**  now  to  prove  themselves  dastards  or  men.” 
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“  Pay  No  Rent. 

“  Avoid  the  Land  Court. 

“  Such  is  the  programme  now  before  the  country.  Adopt  it,  and  it  will 
“  lead  you  to  free  land  and  happy  homes.  Reject  it,  and  slavery  and  degradation 

“  will  be  your  portion. 

“  Pay  no  Bent. 

“  The  person  who  does  should  be  visited  with  the  severest  sentence  of  social 
“  ostracism. 

“  Avoid  the  Land  Court. 

“  Cast  out  the  person  who  enters  it  a3  a  renegade  ” — 

(that  is  the  Land  Court) — 

“  to  his  country  and  to  the  cause  of  his  fellow  men. 

Then  it  proceeds  with  many  reasons  : 

“  No  Bent. 

“  Your  brethren  in  America  have  risen  to  the  crisis,  and  are  ready  to  supply 
“  you  with  unlimited  funds,  provided  you  maintain  your  attitude  of  passive 

“  resistance  and 

“  Pay  No  Rent. 

“  No  Bent. 

“  The  tenants  of  Ireland  have  still  one  tremenduous  move  in  their  power,  and 
«  that  is  to  quietly  stay  at  home  and  pay  no  rent.  I  believe  that  if  they  united  y 
“  adopted  a  policy  of  passive  resistance,  which  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be 
«  possible  for  the  landlords  to  combat,  it  would  lead  to  one  of  the  greatest 
“  revolutions  that  Ireland  has  ever  known.” 

Now,  there  is  an  observation  to  be  made,  of  course,  upon  this  manifesto.  In  the 
first  place  as  to  all  these  manifestoes  it  is  said  they  were  not  acted  upon  for  long,  and 
I  will  show  your  Lordship  why  they  were  not  acted  upon.  Mr.  Parnell  says  this  was 
a  very  condemnable  manifesto.  That  is  what  Mr.  Parnell  says  now..  But  your 
Lordship  will  recollect  Mr.  Parnell  himself  had  signed  a  manifesto  similar  m  character. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  means  it  was  condemnable  because  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  acted 
independently,  but  Mr.  Parnell  with  his  great  authority  signed  also  a  No  Rent 
manifesto  intended  by  him  to  have  the  effect  of  causing  all  rent,  whether  just  or 
uniust  not  to  be  paid.  I  will  show  your  Lordship  why  it  was  not  acted  upon  in  a 
very  short  time.  At  the  end  of  this  Mr.  Parnell  says  it  was  a  very  condemnable 
manifesto,  and  he  does  not  approve  of  it.  Then  we  have  the  third  of  Patrick  Ford, 
which  is  proved  at  page  4033. 

“  No  Rent. 

“  Parnell. 

“  Davitt.  Sexton.  Brennan. 

“  Dillon.  Kettle.  Egan. 

“  Fly  the  Land  Court !  ’Tis  a  sham,  a  fraud  ! 

“  He  who  acts  the  traitor  in  the  hour  of  Ireland’s  trial  shall  pay  the  penalty 
"  of  his  villainy.  'Tis  a  noble  cause  you  are  engaged  in— ’tis  a  holy  crusade 
“  against  a  hell-born  class— a  class  who  has  plundered  you  and  yours  for  cen- 
“  turies — a  class  who  has  grown  fat  upon  the  blood  of  yourselves  and  your 
“  children— a  class  who,  rotting  in  lust  and  covered  with  human  gore,  stalk  through 
“  the  land  scattering  sickness,  sorrow,  misery,  affliction,  hunger,  want,  and  desola- 
“  tion  in  their  loathsome  path.  ’Tis  a  war  of  right  against  might,  of  justice  and 
“  liberty  against  tyranny  and  oppression — of  charity,  humanity,  and  Christianitjr 
“  against  selfishness,  brutality,  and  immorality. 
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Stand  firm,  undaunted,  undeterred  in  your  resolve  to  have  the  land  that 
gave  you  birth,  and  though  60,000  bayonets  may  bristle  round  you,  and  buck¬ 
shot  rain  upon  you,  God  is  with  you,  and  you  cannot  be  defeated. 

“  One  more  blow  and  victory  is  yours. 

Hold  the  rent,  hold  the  harvest,  hold  the  land,  and  the  new  year  which  is 
about  to  dawn  upon  us  shall  welcome  a  nation  from  bondage  released. 


“To  the  Men  of  Ireland. 


“  Office  of  the  ‘  Irish  World,’  N.  Y. 

k  Men  of  Ireland !  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  you.  Stand  together. 

“  Be  faithful  to  your  imprisoned  chiefs.  Obey  the  manifesto.  ‘  No  Rent.’ 

“  Prepare  for  sacrifices.  Be  brave,  but  prudent. 

“  on  America.  Money  and  sympathy  well  flow  over  to  you.  We  will 
“  succour  the  children  of  the  evicted,  and  honour  moral  heroes. 

“  Landlords  must  go. 

“  Be  true  to  principle,  and  redemption  is  assured.” 

Now,  again  Mr.  Parnell  immediately  says  he  does  not  approve  of  that.  “I  think  it 
“  is  a  most  reprehensible  production."  He  says  be  never  heard  of  it  before.  A°-ain 
the  observation  is,  the  principle  of  it  is  contained  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  own  manifesto.  ° 
Well  now,  this  did  not  succeed,  but  I  will  now  tell  your  Lordship  why  the  No  Rent 
manifesto  did  not  succeed,  or  at  least  did  not  entirely  succeed.  It  had  partial  effect. 
It  must  have.  You  will  recollect  that  we  have  this  matter  discussed  in  the  American 
campaign  of  1881.  At  page  2202  we  have  Mr.  Thomas  Power  O’Connor  approving  of 
it  He  says,  in  a  speech  that  he  made  on  the  12th  of  November,  or  rather  which  is 
reported  on  the  12th  of  November 
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The  gentlemen  who  talk  about  morality  should  go  to  the  school  for  aesthetics, 
and  not  deal  with  practical  men.  Ireland  has  preached  the  doctrine  of  ‘  No 
Rent’  to  bring  landlordism  to  its  knees.  He  told  them  there  was  not  a 
responsible  man  in  the  League  who  had  not  thought  of  raising  the  cry  of 

‘No  Rent  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  . . You  have  given  money 

generously  and  nobly.  I  never  heard  a  decent  man  ask  what  was  done  with 
that  money.” 


I  come  now  to  explain  to  you  how  it  is  this  No  Rent  manifesto  against  the  active 
exertions  of  the  leaders  did  not  succeed.  The  Chicago  Convention  of  '  November  30th 
1881,  takes  place,  and  you  will  recollect  the  matter  was  discussed  when  Mr.  Timothy 
Healy  spoke.  I  think  the  Chicago  Convention  approved  of  the  endorsement  of  the  No 
Rent  manifesto.  That  is  comparatively  immaterial.  What  is  material  is  that  Mr.  Healy 
tells  you  how  it  was  that  this  no  rent  proposition  did  not  succeed.  It  is  at  page  3386 
Mr.  Healy  says  : — 


“  Why  was  it  that  we  did  not  believe  in  the  No  Rent  manifesto  ?  I  am  in 
“  favour  of  no  rent,  not  merely  as  a  temporary  policy,  but  for  all  time.  But  the 
“  consideration  of  our  men  was  this,  is  it  expedient  ?  And  we  considered  that  it 
was  not  expedient,  because  we  did  not  believe  that  our  people  at  that  time  were 
“  worked  up  to  it,  and  we  would  adopt  no  policy  which  would  lead  to  disaster  or 
“  defeat.” 


For  one  moment  let  us  see  what  this  means.  Here  were  these  tenants,  in  the  ground, 
with  nothing  to  live  upon  probably  but  the  interest  they  had  upon  the  soil.  They 
were,  many  of  them,  willing  to  pay  their  rent,  and  then  came  these  agitators  scarcely 
one  of  whom  has  the  slightest  interest  in  the  soil  of  Ireland.  Who  were  the  tenant 
farmers  that  were  at  this  time  exerting  themselves  as  leaders.  I  will  not  go  through 
the  list,  but  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Kettle,  I  think  it  was,  we  can  scarcely  find  one. 
But  what  were  they  doing  ;  they  were  working  up  the  men.  These  agitators  with  nothing 
to  lose  themselves  were  working  these  tenant  farmers  up  on  this  policy  of  unsettle¬ 
ment,  this  war  against  landlordism,  and  because  these  unhappy  men  would  not  be 
worked  up  and  would  only  travel  with  the  agitators  to  a  certain  point,  then  and  then 
only  is  the  policy  of  the  No  Rent  manifesto  departed  from.  But  if  the  process  of 
working  up  according  to  Mr.  Healy  had  succeeded,  and  if  he  could  have  prevailed 
upon  these  tenant  farmers,  and  I  will  show  your  Lordship  they  did  their  best  to 
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prevail  upon  them,  to  inflict  injury  upon  the  landlord  by  letting  the  farm  become 
direlect,  then  there  would  have  been  more  evictions  than  we  have  now,  and  the  reason 
why  your  Lordship  finds,  it  may  be  that  evictions  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  were 
comparatively  or  in  fact  in  1849  and  1852  is  that  there  had  been  progress  of  events. 
There  had  been  greater  lighr  coming  to  the  Irish  tenant  farmer.  There  had  been  the 
Land  Act  of  1870.  There  had  been  at  the  latter  portion  of  this  time  that  charter  to 
the  tenant  of  Irelaud,  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ;  and  at  last  they  would  not  be  dragged 
into  action  by  the  men  who  were  striving  to  work  them  up,  and  so  they  resisted  the 
policy  which  as  I  have  said  so  far  as  it  was  carried  into  effect  produced  eviction,  and  if 
the  tenants  had  yielded  to  ii  would  have  produced  far  greater  eviction  still.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  reading  again,  if  I  may,  the  words,  which  I  do  not  think  I  have  read,  but 
have  only  referred  to,  of  Sir  Charles  Russell,  to  show  what  this  working  up  meant.  It  is 
page  3718,  where  my  learned  friend,  making  reference  to  the  No  rent  manifesto,  says  : — 

“  I  do  not  justify  it.  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Parnell  would  jus i if y  it;  if  he 
“  did,  he  would  say  this,  that  it  was  an  unconstitutional  blow  in  return  for  an 
“  unconstitutional  blow.” 

Then  my  friend  proceeds  : — 

“  But  as  regards  any  actual  operation  in  the  withholding  of  the  payment  of 
“  rents,  I  boldly  profess  this  opinion,  that  looking  to  the  position  of  the  ordinary 
“  Irish  tenant,  to  the  fact  that  he  has  no  resource  to  look  to,  but  continued 
“  occupation  of  his  holding,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  organisation,  however 
“  strong,  or  external  inducement,  however  forcibly  put,  will  prevent  that  man 
“  from  paying  the  rent,  even  the  unjust  rent  which  he  owes  by  the  terms  of  hi;" 
“  contract,  provided  he  has  the  means  to  do  it,  if  the  alternative  is  that  he  is  to 
“  lose  for  himself  and  his  family  and  his  children,  the  protection  of  his  house  and 
“  home.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  when  the  Land  League  leaders  were  working  up  the  tenants  they 
knew  that.  They  knew  what  my  friend  here  says  (I  have  no  doubt  that  is  correct), 
they  put  such  pressure  upon  him  as  they  could  by  these  No  rent  manifestoes.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  would  feel  they  were  appealing  to  his  patriotism,  but  that  did 
not  suffice.  So  now,  as  we  shall  see,  there  had  to  be  other  action  in  order  to  deal  with 
this  class,  who  would  not  be  worked  up,  and  who  clung  to  their  holdings,  as  my  friend 
Sir  Charles  Russell  says.  My  Lord,  they  produced  an  agency  which  is  ever  powerful, 
an  agency  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  agency  is  carried, 
anyone  who  was  in  Court  at  the  time  my  friend  the  Attorney- General  (I  am  sorry  he 
is  not  here,  I  should  have  re-called  his  memory  to  a  pleasant  scene)  cross-examined 
one  of  the  ladies  who  conducted  this  campaign  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land 
League.  I  have  had  it  by  the  way  from  the  President  that  you  regarded  the  acts  of 
the  Ladies’  Land  League,  after  the  suppression  on  the  18th  October  1881,  as  certainly 
beino-  matter  of  evidence  here  in  consequence  of  the  connexion  which  has  been  shown 
between  the  Ladies’  Land  League  and  the  funds  provided. 

( The  President.)  We  entertain  no  doubt  upon  that  point. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  was  only  reminding  you  that  I  am  not  throwing  undue  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  others,  because  I  have  direct  authority  that  what  took  place  was  evidence, 
and  inasmuch  as  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  evictions  in  the  year  1882,  it  becomes 
very  material  to  show  whether  the  evictions  of  1881  were  or  were  not  produced  by  the 
unjust  action,  or  arbitrary  action  of  the  landlords  of  their  evicting  power,  or  whether 
it  was  produced  by  the  willing  action  of  the  working  up  process  brought  to  bear  by 
the  Land  League  leaders  upon  the  tenants.  Now  your  Lordship  will  recollect  the 
events  of  the  autumn  of  1881.  It  was  the  fact  that  many  of  the  responsible  leaders  of 
the  Land  League  had  been  arrested  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act.  Some  had  gone  to 
America.  Only  a  very  few  remained.  I  think  Mr.  Biggar  was  at  large.  I  think 
Mr.  Biggar,  reducing  his  love  of  liberty  to  personal  dimensions,  never  put  himself 
within  Ike  jurisdiction  or  the  operation  of  Mr.  Forster’s  Act.  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
gave  anybody  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  him  in  a  manner  which  I  have  no  doubt 
he  would  denounce  as  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  unconstitutional  authority,  but  for 
the  most  part  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Land  League  leaders  were  scattered,  and  so  the 
Ladies’  Land  League  came  into  operation.  And,  my  Lord,  we  have  an  account— I  need 
not  say  most  eloquently  told — given  by  the  lady  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  these 
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transactions,  I  mean  Mrs.  Delahunt,  who  was  known  at  this  time  as  Miss  Reynolds,  as 
to  the  part  the  Ladies’  Land  League  took  in  working  up  the  tenants.  I  think  that  is 
the  better  term. 

1  our  Lordship  will  perhaps  bear  in  mind  (I  am  sure  my  friend  the  Attorney-General 
will  never  forget  it)  the  cross-examination  of  the  lady  I  term  Miss  Reynolds  by  the 
head  of  the  English  bar.  That  cross-examination  occurred  at  page  6108.  This  is  the 
description  which  was  put  to  her. 

“  Arthur  M.  Forrester  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  adding  his  mite  to  the 
well-deserved  tribute  of  praise  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Kenny.” 

She  vas  Mrs.  Kenny  at  the  time  she  was  in  America.  This  was  the  description 
Ihe  speaker,  Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  said  : — 

With  Mrs.  Kenny  s  permission  I  would  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to 
“  Mr-  Ford’s  as  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  Mrs.  Kenny  is  held  by  the  people  of 
Ireland.  In  my  capacity  as  secretary  of  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain,  I 
naturally  became  familiar  with  many  facts  concerning  the  noble  work  being 
done  by  the  Ladies  Land  League,  and  I  found  that  on  every  occasion  where 
the  practical  portion  of  the  work  was  to  be  done,  Miss  Reynolds  was  to  be 
“  found  in  the  forefront. 

“  Captain  O’Meagher  Condon  said  that  he  highly  and  warmly  appreciated  the 
generous  and  devoted  efforts  made  by  Mrs.  Kenny  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
caused  by  landlord  evictions  in  Ireland. 

“  Arthur  M.  Forrester  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  adding  his  mite  to  the 
well-deserved  tribute  of  praise  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Kenny.  From  village  to 
village,  from  cabin  to  cabin,  she  rode  ahead  of  the  flying  column  of  peelers  and 
dragoons,  cheering  the  despondent,  warning  the  wavering,  threatening  the 
“  cowardly.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  we  saw  that  lady  in  the  box,  and  she  is  asked  what  this  was,  and 
the  Attorney- General  pressed  the  lady  home  as  to  what  she  did  when  she  warned  the 
wavering,  and  when  she  threatened  the  cowardly.  Then,  my  Lord,  of  course  the 
result  that  we  find,  will  be  from  her  own  acknowledgment,  that  she  was  dealing  with 
those  unfortunate  tenants  who  were  willing  to  pay  their  rent.  The  account  proceeds, 
this  was  put  to  Miss  Reynolds.  It  was  said  in  your  presence  and  she  does  not 
seem  to  doubt  it : — 

“  There  was  no  time  for  Miss  Reynolds  to  lose.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
“  inmates  of  the  next  cabin  they  proposed  to  visit  should  be  forewarned,  should 
“  be  told  that  they  would  be  aided  in  their  struggle  against  landlordism,  and 
sternly  instructed  that  it  was  tlieir  duty  to  pay  no  rent.  So  over  a  fence,  across 
“  a  ditch,  through  dirty,  muddy,  ploughed  fields,  scrambling  through  hedges,  and 
“  wading  through  bogs,  went  Miss  Reynolds,  and  when  the  horse  and  foot 
arrived  at  their  destination,  they  found  to  their  sorrow  that  she  had  been 
“  before  them,  and  that  their  forced  march  was  all  for  nothing. 

“  Q •  Does  that  substantially  represent  what  was  said  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  It  does  represent,  does  it  not,  a  fair  description  of  what  was  said  ? — 
“  A.  Pretty  fair. 

“  Q-  Of  the  work  you  were  engaged  in? — A.  Pretty  fair. 

“  Q.  Now,  let  us  just  go  back  to  this:  ‘Threatening  the  cowardly.’  Did 
“  you  not  on  many  occasions  in  the  autumn  of  1881  and  1882  threaten  persons 
“  who  had  expressed  their  intention  to  pay  their  rent  ? — A.  I  do  not  really  believe 
“  I  did.  On  my  own  account  I  may  have  told  them  they  should  not  have  paid 
“  rent  under  these  circumstances.” 

Well,  but  Miss  Reynolds  was,  as  was  described  here,  acting  for  the  Land  League. 
She  was  the  flying  column. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  what  you  said  you  did  upon  your  own  account  ? 
— “  A.  I  never  had  orders.” 

She  was  acting  prominently  on  her  own  idea  of  what  was  right. 

“  That  is  one  thing  certain. 
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“01  will  come  to  the  question  of  orders  directly.  ‘  Threatening -  the 
«  cowardly’  What  did  you  understand  by  the  ‘  cowardly  ’  ?  A.  By  the  cowardly, 

“  those  who  would  not  stand  by  their  fellow  countrymen  I  suppose. 

“  Q.  Those  who  having  money  to  pay,  paid  ? — A.  Would  not  stand  by  their 

“  Doorer  neighbours,  I  suppose  that  is.  ,  .  , 

P  “  Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  people  who  having  got  the  money  to  pay  their  rent 

“  were  willing  to  pay  ? — A.  Some  were  and  some  were  not. 

«  Q  Those  you  understood  by  the  cowardly  ?— A.  Quite  possible. 

«  q  When  Mr.  Forrester  suggested  of  you  that  laudable  act,  for  which  you 
“  had  been  well  deserving  of  the  tribute  of  praise,  ‘  of  cheering  the  despondent 
“  ‘  warning  the  wavering,  threatening  the  cowardly,  tell  me  what  you  understood 
«  hy  it? _ A.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention.  I  was  used  to  that  sort  of  big  talk. 

“  It  was  merely  a  rhetorical  flourish.  I  did  not  mind  that. 

“  Q.  *  It  was  necessary  that  the  inmates  of  the  next  cabin,  they  proposed  to 
“  ‘  visit  should  be  forewarned,  should  be  told  that  they  would  be  aided  in  their 
“  ‘  struggle  against  landlordism;  and  sternly  instructed  that  it  was  their  duty  to 

“  ‘  pay  no  rent.’  ” 

«  Well,”  said  the  lady,  “  I  fancy  I  did  not  do  it  sternly.”  Well  I  will  take  out  the 
word  «  sternly,”  and  accept  Miss  Reynolds’  view  of  her  own  action  ;  but  that  lady 
did  warn  them  not  to  pay  rent,  and  I  am  sure  the  Attorney-General  will  recognise  a 
warning  by  that  lady  as  a  serious  thing.  She  warned  them  not  to  pay  their  rent, 
“a?  the  representative  of  the  Land  League.  We  may  look  upon  these  matters 
lightly ;  but  this  was  the  serious  position  she  occupied.  She  was  the  representative 
the  Land  League  warning  the  people  who  had  the  money  to  pay,  who  were  willing  to 
pay  who  were  not  alleging  their  rent  was  unjust.  She  was  telling  them  I  warn  you 
not ’to  pay  and,  my  Lord,  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  warning  from  this  head  and 
source  then  of  authority-the  Ladies’  Land  League-but  that  they  would  meet  the 
fate  of  traitors  if  those  who  could  pay,  and  who  were  willing  to  pay,  did  pay.  Are 
you  astonished  when  the  landlord,  who  is  not  charged  with  having  demanded  an  unjust 
rent  with  respect  to  some  of  these  people,  at  any  rate,  knows  that  the  tenant  can  pay 
knows  that  he  wishes  to  pay,  knows  that  it  is  the  external  influence  that  bids  him 
not  to  pay,  and  warns  the  wavering,  and  threatens  ^the  cowardly,  that  that  landlord 
should  say,  “  Well,  why  should  not  I  have  my  rent?  ”  and  it  may  be  there  were  more 

evictions  taking  place  at  that  time  against  the  tenants  who  were  secretly  coming  and 
paying  their  rents  and  begging  it  should  not  be  known,  and  who  were  willing  to  be 
evicted  when  they  came  back  as  caretakers-my  Lord,  now  from  such  causes  we  can 
understand  how  it  is  that  that  column  of  evictions  becomes  a  great  one.  My  Lord,  1 
do  not  dwell  more  upon  Miss  Reynolds’  acts.  Even  if  it  were  necessary,  m  respect  to 
Miss  Reynolds,  I  might  call  attention  to  what  Mr.  Egan  says.  Mr.  Egan  says  this  a 
page  2586.  He  is  speaking  in  America  at  this  time. 

“  One  great  result  of  the  Land  League  movement  Mr.  Brennan  has  not 
“  referred  to.  It  brought  to  the  front  a  band  of  women  as  generous  and  noble- 
“  hearted  as  ever  in  any  country  espoused  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom.  I  refer 
“  to  the  Ladies’  Land  League,  under  Miss  Anna  Parnell.  You,  here  m  America, 

“  can  have  very  little  idea  of  the  splendid  work  accomplished  by  these  noble- 
“  hearted  women.  While  Mrs.  Maloney,  the  treasurer  of  the  Ladies  Land 
“  League  and  her  companions  at  head-quarters  would  work  14  or  15  hours  a  day 
“  in  their  office,  Miss  Parnell,  Mrs.  Moore,  and  Miss  Reynolds,  and  other  members 
“  of  that  devoted  band  might  be  found  journeying  from  county  to  county,  over 
“  bogs  and  mountains,  in  all  weathers  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
«  bringing  aid  and  comfort  and  hope  and  courage  to  the  outcast  victims  of  land- 
“  lordism  History  presents  no  brighter  record  of  patriotism  and  courage  than 
“  that  displayed  by  Miss  Parnell  and  her  brave  co-workers  of  the  Ladies  Land 

“  League.” 

Your  Lordships  are  aware  that  I  have  admitted  in  relation  to  the  No  -rent  manifestoes 
that  they,  after  a  time,  died  away,  but  they  died  away  very  gradually  lhey  were 
scattered  comparatively  late.  You  will  recollect  that  we  have  important  proof  as  to 
the  action  of  one  of  the  Mr.  Redmonds.  I  think  it  is  Mr.  W  illiam  Redmond  who 
disseminated  the  No  rent  manifesto  very  broadly,  lhe  evidence  is  at  page  o40d. 
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iovo6  eTid??ce/iven  an  Inspector  of  Police  who  says  he  found  that  in  January 
1882,  the  No  Kent  manifestoes  were  being  scattered.  He  also  recollects  a  gentleman 
coming  to  Sheehan  s  Hotel  at  Tbomastown  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  under  the 
name  of  Mondred.  There  is  no  question  that  I  know  of  that  this  was  Mr.  Redmond 
Ihe  witness  says  so;  there  is  no  contradiction;  and  the  name,  of  course,  suggests 
something  of  the  kind.  To  him  came  addressed  a  parcel  on  the  19th  January  It 
was  opened  and  there  were  450  copies  of  the  No  Rent  manifesto  in  it.  Mr.  Redmond 
1  presume  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  it  if  it  is  not  correct,  was  going  through  the  process 
of  which  Mr.  Healy  spoke  :  He  was  working  up  the  people.  Miss  Reynolds  was  at 
work  at  this  time  warning  the  wavering  and  threatening  the  cowardly.  Mr.  Redmond 
was  appealing  to  them  by  means  of  these  documents,  signed,  as  I  understand  this 
manifesto  to  be  signed,  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  so,  whilst  Mr.  Parnell  is,  no  doubt,  in 
Kilmamham  under  the  operation  of  Mr.  Forster’s  Act,  still  he  had  signed  the  document, 
and,  of  course,  all  his  lieutenants  would  think  it  was  his  wish  it  should  be  disseminated’ 
and  so  it  was  ;  and  here  we  have  this  appeal  to  tenants  simply  to  place  themselves  in 
the  position  of  liability  to  eviction  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  that  request 
conveyed  as  far  as  it  could  be  conveyed  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Redmond.  Well,  my 
ord,  I  am  not  going  back  again  to  the  influence  of  Miss  Reynolds ;  but  we  can 
scarcely  wonder  at  the  tenants  taking  up  a  position  even  if  the  inducement  to  be 
subjected  to  eviction  stopped  at  the  point  I  am  mentioning.  But  here  are  appeals  to 
them,  appeals  these  happy  men  must  have  thought  were  appeals  to  patriotism,  to 
ireak  the  contract  they  had  made,  not  to  pay  the  rent  they  would  pay ;  simply,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  to  your  Lordship,  because  it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  acting  for  political  reasons. 

Now  my  Lord,  I  come  on  this  very  point  to  a  class  of  document  that  I  say  has 
probably  much  more  effect  than  even  these  appeals.  They  were  the  documents,  my 
Lord,  that  made  return  and  recompense  to  certain  tenants.  The  documents  require  to 
be  looked  at  carefully,  and  when  they  are  looked  at,  and  their  effect  considered,  I  must 
ask  you  to  consider  whether  these  documents  are  not  of  the  most  cruel  description,  and 
intended  not  only  to  recompense,  but  to  apply  pressure  upon  those  who  were  acting 
according  to  their  conscience  or  their  interest,  that  is  paying  their  rent,  the  acts  of  the 
Ladies’  Land  League,  of  course,  are  admissible  in  evidence.  But  they  were  the 
responsible  representatives  of  the  Land  League.  They  were  (and  it  is  in  relation  to 
this  fact  that  I  am  now  dealing  particularly  with  their  action)  the  avowed  disseminators 
of  Land  League  money.  Speaking  very  generally  Mr.  Egan,  the  treasury  of  the  Land 
League  placed  70,000/.  at  the  disposal  of  those  ladies,  at  least.  The  technical  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Land  League  is  nothing.  Those  who  were  the  Land  League  authorise  the 
action  of  these  ladies.  Their  treasurer,  Mr.  Egan,  without  objection  by  anyone,  or 
after  complaint  by  anyone,  paid  them  this  money  for  the  express  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  interests  of  the  Land  League,  and  of  the  Land  League  policy.  Mr.  Parnell 
knew  they  were  so  acting.  Mr.  Parnell,  when  he  is  at  large  in  May  1882,  has  nothing  to 
say  about  their  acting.  Except  then,  from  his  being  at  large,  the  action  reverted  to  a 
more  natural  channel,  but  this,  to  which  I  am  going  to  call  your  attention,  is  a  dealing 
with  the  Land  League  money,  by  the  authorised  agents  for  that  purpose  of  the  Land 
League.  My  Lords,  we  have  to  deal  with  three  documents  set  out  at  page  1446.  It 
seems  that  on^the  25th  October  1881,  Mr.  Egan,  signing  himself  as  honorary  treasurer 
of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  addresses  the  secretary  of  a  Land  League  branch. 
Probably  this  was  in  the  nature  of  a  circular ;  it  is  addressed  to  the  secretary,  Land 
League  branch,  and  headed  Irish  National  Land  League.  It  is  put  in  at  page  1446 
signed  by  Patrick  Egan. 

“  If  there  are  any  sheriffs  or  other  law  costs  guaranteed  by  central  executive 
to  members  of  your  branch  which  still  remain  unpaid,  please  send  particulars 
“  them^  with  the  letter  from  the  Dublin  offices  guaranteeing  the  same  to 
Mr.  P.  C.  McGough,  solicitor,  Ormond  Quay,  Dublin,  when  they  will  be  paid 
as  ^soon  as  the  accounts  can  be  examined  and  vouched. 

1  dn(IUiiy  having  reached  me  as  to  the  disposition  of  any  funds  lying  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  treasurers,  I  am  authorised  to  say  that  as  the  Ladies’  Land 
League  have  undertaken  the  sole  charge  of  evicted  families,  it  is  desirable  that 
“  any  sums  m  hand  locally  should  be  forwarded  at  once  to  Miss  Anna  Parnell, 

*  Ladies  Land  League,  Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  for  special  purposes  of  relief. 
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“  With  regard  to  the  general  movement,  prompt  and  efficient  steps  are  being 
“  taken  in  view  of  the  altered  circumstances  to  carry  on  the  organisation  and 
“  sustain  the  strike  against  rents.” 

That  circular  is  the  foundation  of  the  correspondence  I  am  now  about  to  read.  On 
the  next  page  there  is  a  letter.  It  is  wrongly  printed.  It  is  really  a  letter  from 
Henry  O’Mahoney.  It  is  printed  O’Malley,  but  it  is  Henry  0  Mahoney.  It  appears  so 
from  the  text.  He  wrote  to  Miss  Parnell  this  letter — 

“  Dear  Madam,  “  Ballydehob,  18  Nov.  1881. 

“  There  is  about  39 1.  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurers  here,  and  a  few 
“  members  of  the  committee  are  in  favour  of  retaining  the  money  in  consequence 
“  of  the  last  circular  from  the  executive,  stating  where  a  tenant  in  any  one 
“  property  paid  his  rent  or  applied  to  the  Land  Commissioners  that  none  of  the 
“  other  of  those  on  the  same  property  who  submitted  to  be  sold  out  by  and 
“  evicted  would  be  paid  their  legal  expenses.  My  object  is  to  show  these  poor 
“  people  who  allowed  heavy  law  costs  to  be  incurred  that  they  will  be  paid  their 
“  leo-al  expenses  where  the  executive  guaranteed  it,  and  also  to  forward  up  the 
“  balance  of  about  39 1.  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  If  I  can  have  a 
“  letter  from  you  to  that  effect,  it  will  restore  confidence  in  the  people,  and  under 
“  Such  circumstances,  I  am  sure,  we  could  be  pretty  successful  in  holding 
«  back  people,  and  start  a  prisoners’  fund,  or  contributing  to  the  Ladies 

“  League.” 

I  think  it  is  better  I  should  not  put  any  construction  on  the  words  “  holding  back.  ’ 
They  are  words  of  doubtful  use  and  may  be  used  in  many  senses,  but  there  are  the 
words  which  speak  for  themselves.  Then  comes  this  letter  from  Miss  Stritch,  addiessec 

to  O’Mahony  : — 

<<  33ear  Sir 

“  We  have  not  seen  the  circular  which  says  that,  ‘  On  a  property  where  a 
“  ‘  tenant  paid  his  rent,  or  applied  to  the  Land  Commission,  no  other  tenant  who 
“  *  submitted  to  be  sold  out  or  evicted  would  be  paid  their  legal  costs.’  ” 

If  the  circular  referred  to  was  Mr.  Egan’s  it  certainly  did  not  bear  the  construction 
Mr.  O’Mahony  put  upon  it.  It  would  not  be  right  to  say  it  did. 

“  Miss  Parnell  would  like  you  to  send  a  copy  of  it  as  it  may  be  a  bogus 
“  circular.  It  is  not  correct  either  to  say  the  above,  that  where,  one  tenant  on  an 
“  estate  applied  to  the  court  or  pays  the  rest  will  get  no  assistance.  All  who 
«  really  hold  out,  if  it  were  only  one  tenant  amongst  a  thousand  others,  would  be 
“  supported  ;  but  if  the  majority  of  the  tenants  on  an  estate  pay  or  apply  to  the 
“  court,  then  those  tenants  who  might  be  evicted  on  that  estate  from  inability  to 
“  pay  would  not  be  supported.” 

I  ask  your  Lordship  to  mark  this. 

“  But  if  the  majority  of  the  tenants  'on  an  estate  pay  or  apply  to  the  court 
tc  then  those  tenants  who  might  be  evicted  on  that  estate  from  inability  to  pay 
“  would  not  be  supported. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  majority  of  the  tenants  on  an  estate  hold  out,  then 
“  those  evicted,  although  they  might  not  be  able  to  pay,  would  be  supported.  In 
“  all  cases  where  guaranteed  law  costs  will  be  paid. 

4 

Your  Lordship  will  see  the  effect  of  the  proposition.  If  the  majority  of  the  tenants 
on  the  estate  pay  or  apply  to  the  court  then  those  tenants  who  might  be  evicted  from 
inability  will  not  be  supported.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  majority  of  the  tenants  on 
an  estate  hold  out  then  those  evicted  will  be  supported.  And  so  your  Lordship  sees 
this,  the  support  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  real  suffering  man  who  is  paid 
if  he  is  evicted,  but  according  to  this  as  I  read  it,  it  was  a  cool  calculation.  What 
will  the  majority  of  the  tenants  do.  It  is  immaterial  as  to  inability  or  ability  to  pay, 
and  immaterial  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  rent  that  is  charged,  but  the  whole 
thing  is,  “  tell  the  tenants,  as  a  whole,  if  the  majority  hold  out,  those  who  are  e\icted 
shall  be  paid,  and  if  the  majority  do  not  hold  out  they  shall  not  be  paid.”  What  did 
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that  mean.  It  meant  the  pressure,  and  we  now  know  what  the  pressure  was.  It  meant 
the  pressuie  on  the  majority  who  could  pay  and  were  willing  to  pay  to  compel  them 
to  hold  out,  that  is  not  to  pay,  and  to  compel  them  to  hold  out  to  the  extent  of 
being  evicted  when  payment  was  made  to  them,  and  it  was  an  eviction  that  was 
brought  upon  them  by  this  circular,  sent  and  disseminated  to  the  different  tenants. 
If  you  can  make  the  majority  hold  out  and  not  pay  you  will  be  supported  ;  if  you  give 
way  or  cannot  make  the  majority  hold  out,  although  you  deserve  it,  you  shall  not  be 
supported.  Was  there  ever  such  an  enlistment  of  a  force  called  into  existence  by 
virtue  of  self  interest,  by  virtue  of  that  main  spring  of  human  action,  the  selfishness  of 
man?  Was  there  ever  such  a  weapon:  the  weapon  of  the  moonlighter,  the  weapon 
that  represents  pressure;  the  weapon  that  would  bring  these  men  who  would  be 
honest  in  their  dealing,  and  who,  as  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russel  said,  clung 
to  their  holdings;  I  say  has  there  ever  been  a  weapon  employed  in  a  more  cruel  way 
against  all  that  was  honest  and  all  that  was  right  than  this  document  which  was  acted 
upon  and  which  was  a  document  issued  upon  authority,  and  is  of  none  the  less  weight 
because  it  was  signed  by  the  lady  whose  name  appears  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

I  have  documents  which  appear  to  me,  either  by  way  of  advance  or  following,  I  think 
rather  by  anticipation,  to  have  been  carrying  out  this  policy  which  Miss  Stritch  was 
laying  down.  The  few  documents  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  in  that  respect  were  the 
documents  we  tiave  called,  the  Phillips  documents.  They  were  put  in  evidence  by  Mr. 
Soames  at  page  2868.  They  represent  the  proceedings  of  a  very  very  short  time  of  the 
Land  League,  but  they  are  the  proceedings  immediately  before  the  date  of  the  letter  of 
Miss  Stiitch,  the  date  being  October  1881.  There  is  first,  a  document  signed  by  a 
i  everend  gentleman  who  signs  himself  a  Catholic  curate,  John  R.  Clare,  from  Tipperary, 
addressed  to  Dorris,  the  secretary.  He  says  : — 

I  now  forward  form  filled  up,  and  hope  I  will  not  again  trouble  you,  as  I  am 
determined  after  this  that  no  member  of  the  branch  here  shall  expect  any  cost 
for  an_y  law  purposes.  But  as  the  League  promised  to  defray  all  costs  in  this 
case,  though  unfortunately  the  letter  promising  such  is  lost,  I  am  particularly 
“  anxious  to  have  this  matter  settled.  In  truth,  these  are  terrible  times,  but  will 
“  s°on  bring  a  happy  issue  to  long-struggling  Ireland.  We  are  to  have  the  sheriff 
“  here  to-morrow  evicting  for  Mr.  Dowling,  Rathgar.  I  believe  five  families  who 
“  are  prepared  not  to  be  returned  even  as  caretakers.” 

Your  Lordship  knows  that  the  happy  condition  of  things,  at  least  the  mitigation  of 
those  sad  events  following  eviction  which  I  fully  realise.  Amongst  them  was  the  power 
of  a  man  going  back  as  a  caretaker,  and  of  course  it  does  mitigate  very  much  the 
eviction.  What  is  represented  here  is  that  certa.n  tenants  must  have  been  so  dealt 
with  that  they  are  prepared— they  are  so  held  up  as  meritorious — not  to  go  back  as 
caretakers.  That  is,  that  thereby  they  inflict  on  the  landlord  the  wound  that  the  farm 
remains  vacant  and  without  a  tenant : — 

“  To-day  over  800  men  are  digging  out  and  carrying  off  all  the  potatoes 
“  belonging  to  these  families,  even  under  the  eyes  of  the  emergency  men  and 
“  police,  who  are  holding  possession  of  a  fine  house,  from  which  a  family  named 
Ryan  was  evicted  by  the  same  Mr.  Dowling  a  month  hence.  On  yesterday,  at 
“  a  preliminary  meeting  in  Thurles,  where  P.,  with  two  delegates  from  the  branch 
“  were,  we  unanimously  resolved  that  at  the  county  convention  to  be  held  in 
“  Thurles  next  Thursday,  a  resolution  should  be  adopted  of  paying  no  rent  as  long 
“  as  our  chief  and  his  noble  colleagues  shall  be  kept  in  prison.” 

On  the  next  page  there  is  a  very  significant  letter,  dated  October  the  20th,  addressed 
also  to  Mr.  Dorris,  who  was  acting  representative,  I  think,  of  the  League  at  that  time. 
It  is  'written  from  county  Mayo.  It  mentions  certain  proceedings  : — 

Kyle  v.  Brennan  and  Murtagh. 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  handed  you  the  writs  on  the  above  case  when  up  at.  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  the  tenants  were  guided  by  your  advice  on  the  matter.  You  told 
“  me  fcbe  League  would  buy  in  the  cattle  or  crops  for  the  tenants  if  seized,  but 
that  the  land  should  be  let  go  to  the  landlord.  Now,  I  have  to  inform  you  that 
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•  “  Brennan’s  cow  and  donkey  was  seized  on  yesterday  under  said  writs,  and  are 
“  now  in  the  pound,  and  will  be  sold  at  Kiltimagli  in  a  few  days’  time,  and  I  trust 
“  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  keep  the  promise  you  have  made  in  giving  the  aid  we 
“  require  for  these  tenants.  I  will  be  anxiously  awaiting  your  reply  on  Saturday 
“  morning,  and  trust  you  will  not  fail  in  giving  the  necessary  aid.’ 

Will  your  Lordship  note  these  words — 

«  _A.11  the  tenants  require  is  the  costs  attending  the  suit,  as  it  is  with  these 
“  conditions  they  allowed  proceedings  to  go  on.” 

What  can  we  gather  from  that  ?  It  was  not  that  the  proceedings  went  on  against 
them  unwillingly.  They  allowed  them  to  go  on.  They  became  the  willing  sacrifice, 
but  upon  the  terms  that  they  would  allow  the  proceedings  to  go  on  to  their  own  eviction 
if  these  costs  were  to  be  paid.  The  influence  of  the  League  is  seen  again  on  the  next 
page,  2870,  and  this  is  a  document  which  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  It  is  a 
letter  of  October  21st,  written  by  the  secretary  to  the  Rathmore  branch  : — 

Dear  Sir, 

“  I  am  requested  by  the  committee  of  the  Rathmore  branch  of  the  Irish 
“  National  Land  League  to  apply  to  the  Central  League  for  a  council  to  defend 
“  the  case  at  New  Ross  quarter  session  on  behalf  of  the  men  served  with  the 
“  accompanying  ejectment  which  were  served  on  them  this  day  by  the  landlord 
“  himself,  and  150  of  the  constabulary  to  protect  him.  The  tenant  defeated  him 
“  on  one  occasion,  and  will  try  him  again.  The  landlord,  Mr.  Richards,  of 
“  Grange,  one  of  the  greatest  Gladstonians  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  most 
«  tyrannical  landlords,  bringing  this  force  of  police  through  a  peaceful  country 
“  where  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  necessity  for  one  of  them.  Breen’s  men  are 
«  determined  good  leaguers  and  able  to  pay  their  rent  at  any  time,  but  will  allow 
“  themselves  to  be  put  out  sooner  than  surrender.  I  await  your  reply  as  soon  as 
“  convenient.” 

Now,  we  have  here  apparently  the  standard  of  a  good  Land  Leaguer.  It  is  a  man 
who  held  his  holdings  on  such  conditions  as  between  himself  and  his  landlord  that  he 
was  able  to  pay  his  rent  at  any  time  but  did  not  do  it  in  order  that  he  might  be  a  good 
Land  Leaguer.  Again  this  process  is  carried  out.  What  becomes  now  of  these 
evictions  producing  crime.  Was  this  good  Land  Leaguer,  who,  able  to  pay  his  rent, 
evicted,  because  he  was  a  good  Land  Leaguer  and  did  not  pay  the  rent  he  could  pay, 
driven  by  the  fear  of  eviction  to  commit  crime  ?  What  fear  had  he  of  eviction.  He 
had  the  hope  of  eviction  because  thereby  if  evicted  he  would  prove  how  good  a  Land 
Leaguer  he  was.  But,  my  Lord,  is  it  possible  to  be  surprised  when  we  trace,  step  by 
step,  the  process  how  these  men  were  worked  up  towards  unsettlement,  how  they 
were  appealed  to,  if  cowardly,  or  if  wavering,  by  threats,  appealed  to  as  regards  their 
own  self  interest  when  that  was  concerned  so  powerfully  appealed  to  under  the  false 
and  changed  name  of  patriotism  thus  dishonestly  to  act. 

My  Lord,  cannot  we  now  understand  how  it  was  that  there  was  no  real  fear  of 
eviction,  but  that  the  same  spirit  which  caused  this  position  to  be  occupied,  caused  the 
crime  we  have  to  deal  with  to  be  committed  without  any  reference  to  eviction. 

There  is  still  another  document  I  wish  to  quote.  It  is  at  page  28/1,  and  there  is 
another  one  at  page  2870,  dated  22nd  October  1881,  and  addressed  to  the  Land  League, 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Branch  Land  League  in  Bally  dehob. 

**  Gentlemen, —  W hereas,  the  legal  costs  in  the  case  of  the  Lenicon  Estate 
tenants  William  James,  John  and  Edward  RayencrofL  together  with  Thomas 
“  Aldridge,  is  still  unsettled  or  not  considered  by  you.  Tis  hard  for  us  here  in 
“  Bally  dehob  to  stand  the  attacks  of  those  parties  who  allowed*  themselves  to  be 
“  sold  out  on  consideration  of  being  paid  their  costs,  while  those  matters  are 
“  franked  elsewhere,  there  has  been  a  circular  form  filled  up  and  sent  up  to  you, 
“  relative  to  those  cases  which  the  hon.  member  Mr.  0.  S.  Parnell  said  that  they 
“  had  every  right  to  be  paid  up  under  the  circumstances  of  how  those  men  held 
“  out  so  staunch  to  the  cause.” 

Again,  my  Lord,  at  page  2871,  there  is  a  letter  of  24th  October,  again  by  a  Branch 
Secretary. 

U  55696.— Ev.  123. 
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“  I  have  to  inform  you  that  our  committee  have  been  disappointed  at  the 
“  construction  put  upon  the  case  of  Cosgrove  by  your  executive.  The  facts  of 
the  matter  show  plainly  that  the  case  is  one  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Cos°'rove 
would  have  made  a  settlement  with  his  landlord  were  it  not  that  he  relied  on  the 
“  promises  of  the  League.” 

My  Lord,  is  not  there  something  to  say  for  this  much  reviled  class  of  the  landlord, 
when  they  were  so  acting,  that  they  were  willing  to  come  to  settlements  with  their 
tenants,  but  the  action  of  the  Land  League,  the  promises  of  the  Land  League,  bring 
the  tenants  away  from  making  any  settlement.  Then  it  is  that  whilst  here  in  England 
w'e  have  landlords  and  tenants  making  arrangements,  we  are  asked  why  is  it  in  Ireland 
these  arrangements  are  not  being  made.  The  answer  is  that  while  the  tenant  and 
landlord  were  willing  as  in  any  other  country  to  make  arrangements,  this  system  of 
warring  against  the  landlord  never  allowed  the  tenant  and  landlord  to  meet  together 
and  come  to  terms  of  arrangement,  and  make  peace  one  with  another. 

My  Lord,  only  one  more  I  am  glad  to  say  I  will  read.  It  is  at  page  2873.  It  has 
reference  to  the  case  I  mentioned  before,  the  Coyle  tenants.  It  is  spelt  Kyle  in  one 
letter  and  Coyle  in  the  other.  It  is  Woodfield,  County  Mayo.  It  is  from  the  same  per- 
son  whose  letter  I  read  from  page  2869.  He  writes  at  page  2873  as  follows 

“  Enclosed  please  find  receipt  for  the  51.  sent  me  in  the  cases  of  Coyle  v. 
Tenants.  I  regret  you  did  not  send  me  the  10£.  as  requested,  as  the  tenants  are 
“  not  near  satisfied  when  all  the  cost  is  not  paid  as  is  promised  to  do.  Of  course  you 
“  must  be  aware  that  there  is  nothing  to  keep  the  spirit  of  the  people  up  at  pre¬ 
sent  bettei  than  dealing  with  cases  now  pending.  These  two  cases  are  the  only 
pressing  ones  in  our  branch,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  leave  us  helpless  for  the 
“  sake  of  51.  more.  However,  I  have  only  to  say  that  all  I  can  do  will  be  done, 
“  to  have  things  raised  to  their  former  state. 

Please,  if  possible,  let  me  have  other  51.  and  all  the  spare  cost  will  be 
“  returned  to  the  funds.” 

Then  upon  this  branch  of  the  question  of  evictions,  I  have  only  one  more  matter  to 
call  your  Lordship  s  attention  to,  and  that  is  the  evidence  of  one  or  two  witnesses  who 
told  your  Lordships  the  effect  of  this  system.  At  page  1967,  Mr.  Tyrell  says : _ 

Several  tenants  told  me  from  time  to  time  that  they  had  been  promised  if 
“  they  held  out  against  payment  of  rent,  that  their  law  costs  would  be  paid  by 
“  the  League.” 

Mr.  O’Donnell,  at  page  1993,  says : — 

The  tenants  had  heard  of  the  Land  League  and  they  commenced  to  resist  to 
“  pay.” 

Mr.  Lambert,  at  page  518,  says:  i(I  evicted  a  man  named  Corbet.  He  refused  to 
“  pay  anything,  and  the  whole  village  would  not  have  paid  anything  if  I  had  not 
evicted  him.” 

Then  there  is  a  witness  at  page  971,  who  writes  to  Mr.  Leonard.  This  is  the  man 
Moynihan.  He  writes  to  Mr.  Leonard  12th  January  1882 : 

“  I  earnestly  entreat  you  will  not  tell  anybody  of  my  having  paid  any  rent,  as 
“  it  is  a  sentence  of  death.” 

t  Now,  my  Lord,  is  not  this  bringing  light  upon  this  very  matter.  Simply  a  man  pays 
his  rent,  read  by  the  light  of  the  cowardly  being  threatened,  the  wavering  warned 
“  sentence  of  death  if  you  pay,  and  pay  rent  to  a  man  who  you  would  pay.”  I  will  give 
another  case.  It  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Maurice  Leonard  at  page  981.  It  is  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  It  is  under  Mr.  Leonard’s  jurisdiction  on  the  Kenmare  estate. 

It  is  an  account  of  a  speech  made  by  Father  O’Connor,  to  whom  I  shall  have  to  refer 
hereafter  as  a  contrast  to  Father  O’ Donovan,  who  was,  you  recollect,  the  priest  whose 
conduct  we  had  to  deal  with  in  relation  to  the  Curtin’s  case.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
this  matter  is  dealt  with  according  to  Mr.  Leonard’s  evidence.  Father  O’Connor 
said  : — 

“  ^ey  now  knew  what  to  do  in  the  future.  The  people  would  stand  together 
like  brothers,  and  when  one  was  attacked,  they  should  all  come  to  assist  him. 
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Let  them  stand  together,  because  their  cause  was  a  just  one,  and  they  were  only 
trlTto  resist  oppression  and  injustice,  and  that  resistance  they  all  knew  very 
will  las  forced  upon  them  by  the  inhuman  conduct  of  those  who  had  the  power 
to  harass  and  ruin  and  destroy  the  people  of  the  country. 

“  A  voice.  Down  with  Hussey. 

“  Father  O’  Connor.  If  any  tenant  went  behind  his  neighbours  back  and  paid  his 
rent,  be  was  a  traitor  and  a  coward,  and  should  be  cast  out  from  among  them. 

“  A  voice.  Shoot  him.  (No,  no.)  ,  ,.  •,  „ 

“  Father  O’Connor.  Don’t,  but  put  what  we  call  a  brassil  upon  him,  and  he 

will  be  known  and  execrated  ail  over  the  country. 


The  question  was  put  to  the  witness — 

«  What  is  a  ‘  brassil  ’  ? — A.  A  red  mark. 

Now  iny  Lord,  this  is  from  a  priest,  with  his  enormous  influence  over  the  people. 
Speakin0'  of  tenants,  whether  they  could  pay  their  rent  was  immaterial.  If  one  went 
behind  the  back  of  his  neighbour  and  did  it,  this  red  mark  was  to  be  put  upon  h  m 
I  ouoht  to  refer  I  think  to  Father  O’Connor’s  cross-examination  upon  that  point.  It  is 
at.  page  5287.  He  is  asked  about  these  words— 

“  Did  vou  say  this  at  a  meeting  of  the  League  on  the  7th  November  1885, 
“  If  any  tenant  went  behind  his  neighbours  back  and  paid  his  rent  he  was  a 
“  traitor  and  a  coward  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that  at  the  League. 

My  Lord  this  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  it  struck  one  as  we  heard  some  of 
these  clergymen  examined,  that  their  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  words  (sometimes 
perhaps  one  was  wrong)  went  a  little  beyond  ones  judgment  of  frankness.  So  the 

answer  comes — 


“  I  did  not  say  that  at  the  League.  , 

«  q  i  And  should  be  cast  out  from  amongst  them.  Did  somebody ^  say 

“  ‘  shoot  him.’  And  did  you  then  say  ‘  Don’t,  but  put  a  brassil  on  him  ? 

“  A.  Yes.” 


This  is  Father  O’Connor’s  own  account : — 

“  Then  your  Lordship,  the  President,  asked  : — 

“  Q  What  is  that  ?  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  And  he  would  be  known  and  execrated 
“  all  over  the  country.  What  is  a  brassil ? — A.  I  never  used  those  words,  that 

“  he  would  be  known  and  execrated,  .  . 

“  (The  President .)  Q.  What  is  a  brassil  ? — A.  When  farmers  go  to  a  fair 
“  to  buy  cattle  or  sheep  they  carry  a  bit  of  reddle,  or  something  with  them ;  and 
“  for  fear  the  sheep  might  go  astray,  they  put  a  mark  on  the  sheep,  m  order  that 

“  they  might  not  go  astray.  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

«  Qm  It  means  to  put  a  mark  upon  them  ?— A.  Yes;  but  the  mark  was  a 

“  mark  of  reprobation— of  disapproval,  and  nothing  else. 

“  (Mr  Atkinson.)  Q.  I  understand  you  ? — A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  give  you 
“  a  full  and  frank  explanation  of  the  whole  thing.  I  will  do  so  for  the  mforma- 

“  tion  of  the  Court.  _  ,  , 

“  Q.  I  am  merely  asking  you,  what  do  you  mean  by  putting  a  mark  . 

“  A.  Putting  a  mark  of  disapproval  was  a  metaphorical  term.  It  was  a  mere 

“  metaphor.  It  was  not  literally  true.  .  ,  ,  , 

“  Q.  Then  he  was  to  be  a  marked  man,  although  not  physically  marked  . 

“A  No  ;  but  there  should  be  a  mark  of  disapprobation  put  upon  him. 

"  *“  Q.  So  that  people  should  know  him  in  the  community  ?— A.  Yes  ;  and  I 
“  knew  they  would  do  that  whether  I  said  so  or  not,  that  they  would  disapprove 

“  0  And  did  you  say  the  words,  That  he  would  be  known  ?  -A.  I  did  not. 

“  Whoever  put  that,  put  it  as  a  change  from  what  I  said.” 

I  did  not  suppose  anyone  ever  thought  the  reverend  gentleman  thought  this  man  was 
to  have  a  red  mark  put  upon  his  back.  What  it  meant  was  he  was  to  be  focussed  and 
held  up  to  execration  as  a  traitor  for  having  paid  his  rent  because  others  did  not  pay 
it  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  he  could  or  could  not  pay  that  himself.  My 
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Lords,  I  have  witness  after  witness  dealing  with  this  matter  in  the  same  way.  I  will 
give  them  to  you  as  shortly  as  possible.  There  is  one  woman  who  tells  her  own  tale, 
Mrs.  Sadleir,  at  page  1907.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Digby,  and  the  letter  was 
produced.  This  woman  says  to  Mr.  Digby  (as  I  say  she  tells  her  tale  in  that  letter, — 

“  I  really  dare  not  pay  any  rent  until  the  present  agitation  has  calmed  down. 
“  I  feel  very  sorry  that  there  should  be  any  unpleasantness  in  the  barony,  as  I 
“  always  imagined  the  people  were  quiet  and  peaceably  inclined,  and  I  am  told 
“  that  neither  my  life  nor  property  would  be  safe  if  I  persisted  as  inclination 
“  would  prompt.  Believe  me,  Yours  sincerely,  Anne  Sadlier.  I  dare  not  even 
“  send  this  by  my  own  post. 

Of  course  if  Father  O’Connor’s  advice  was  followed,  she  would  have  a  mark  put  upon 
her  if  she  did.  There  (jis  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cotton  on  the  3rd  December,  which 

says ; — 

“  I  never  was  more  willing  than  at  present,  but  for  the  threats  held  out  to 
“  any  man  that  would  pay  until  he  gets  Griffith’s  valuation,  that  he  would  be 
“  ‘  boycotted.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  on  the  next  page,  Mr,  Digby  says  at  the  end  of  1881,  in  five  out  of 
seven  cases,  evictions  were  actually  carried  out.  They  remained  out  about  six  months. 
They  then  came  in  and  paid  the  full  rent  demanded  and  costs,  and  were  re-instated. 
One  more  letter  I  should  like  to  read.  It  is  a  letter  from  a  man  written  to  Mr.  Hew- 
son  at  page  1916.  It  is  a  letter  of  January  1886.  Michael  Canny  writes  to  him, — 

“  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  among  those  to  be  evicted,  as  I  never  intended  to  give 
“  you  or  the  Major  any  trouble  in  the  way  of  reduction,  but  to  pay  when  I  could, 
“  and  when  I  give  up  the  lands.  Dear  sir,  if  possible,  do  not  put  me  on  the  road 
till  the  last,  as  I  am  satisfied  to  settle  the  decree  only  through  dread.  I  would 
“  settle  it  before  I  was  evicted  in  Kilduff.  I  mean  to  give  no  trouble  if  I  can, 
“  and  I  hope,  in  March,  to  be  able  to  send  you  the  other  half  year’s  rent.  So 
“  you  may  have  confidence  in  me.  If  it  was  known  by  my  neighbours  that  I 
“  even  wrote  to  you,  I  may  meet  a  sudden  death.” 

And  on  this  point  only  will  you  allow  me  to  read  this : — 

“  He, 

(that  is  Canny) 

“  told  me  that  he  would  have  to  give  up  this  farm  as  the  League  would  not  let 
“  him  hold  it ;  I  correct  that  statement,  I  do  not  know  that  he  said  the  League, 
“  but  the  country. 

“  Q.  Were  some  of  these  tenants  evicted?  —A.  Yes. 

“  Q.  About  what  time  ? — I  evicted  about  26  of  them  early  in  the  year  1882. 

“  Q .  Were  some  of  those  from  whom  you  received  letters  evicted? — Yes. 

“  Q.  They  did  not  pay,  I  presume  ? — A.  They  did  not. 

“  Q.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  where  did  they  go  to  reside 
“  when  they  were  evicted  ? — A.  They  went  to  reside  in  the  Land  League  huts. 

“  Q.  Where,  near  the  farms?— X  Yes. 

“  Q •  Do  you  know  how  they  were  supported  ? — A.  They  got  money  from 
“  the  board  of  guardians.” 

Then  it  so  happens  at  this  very  point  your  Lordship  made  the  observation  that  you 
thought  sufficient  evidence  had  been  given  upon  that  point,  so  I  will  not  read  any  more 
of  it  if  you  will  allow  me. 


[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30,] 
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SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 


Probate  Court,  No.  1, 
Wednesday,  13th  November  1889. 


(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lords,  before  Sir  Henry  James  resumes,  I  wish  to 
mention  again  a  matter  which  was  mentioned  last  W ednesday  afternoon,  with  respec 
to  the  existence  of  this  other  bank  account.  Your  Lordships  will  remember  1  ave 
been  looking  at  the  shorthand  note  to  refresh  my  memory— that  there  was  an  inquiry 
proceeding  before  Mr.  Cunynghame,  which  led  to  the  production  of  a  number  o 
accounts,  from  which  valuable  information  has  been  obtained.  It  appears  from  r. 
BWar — I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here  at  this  moment — that  there  was  a  National  Hank 
account,  which  has  not  been  seen,  opened  in  1885,  which  preceded  the  account  which 
came  to  ChariDg  Cross.  I  would  ask  your  Lordships  to  direct,  if  you  think  fat,  that 
the  official  of  the  National  Bank  should  attend  before  Mr.  Cunynghame  to-morrow 
morning,  that  we  may  get  information  as  to  this  account.  We  are  entitled  under  t  e 
order  to  produce  it,  and  what  I  submit,  in  the  face  of  that  statement  which  has  now 
been  made  as  to  the  existence  of  this  account— made  by  Sir  Henry  James— volunteered 
by  Mr.  Biggar,  though  qualified  somewhat  afterwards,  that  it  would  be  right  that  the 

matter  should  be  followed  up.  .  . 

( The  President.)  If  you  insist  on  it — of  course  you  are  entitled  under  the  existing 

order  to  have  it.  . 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  thought  if  you  would  allow  Mr  Cunynghame 

to  give  notice  to  the  manager  to  attend  to-morrow  morning.  If  you  prefer  it  should 

be  in  Court  it  would  answer  my  purpose  equally  well.  . 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  think,  if  the  Attorney- General  will  permit  me,  the  account  referred 

to  was  stated  to  be  a  purely  Parliamentary  account. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  The  other  was  stated  to  be  a  purely  Parliamentary  account. 
(The  President.)  It  has  been  agreed  that  they  are  purely  Parliamentary  accounts. 
You  do  not  wish  to  look  into  it,  I  suppose,  with  the  knowledge  of  that.  Still, 
Mr.  Biggar  says  there  is  an  account  which  has  not  been  produced. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Yes.  . 

(The  President,)  Well,  the  officer  of  the  bank  had  better  be  required  to  attend,  and 

then  of  course  we  could  deal  with  it  when  he  is  here. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  To-morrow  morning,  at  half-past  10.  We  could  communicate 
with  him  early  to-day,  in  case  the  time  should  not  be  convenient. 

(The  President.)  Yes.  .  .  . 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  I  was  still  dealing  with  the  question  of  evictions; 
how  far  they  were  of  a  natural  character  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  landlor ds  , 
and  how  far  they  were  intentionally  produced  by  the  action  of  the  Land  League. 
There  is,  my  Lords,  a  trace  of  this  policy  being  intended  to  be  relied  upon  in  the 
evidence  that  Farrigher,  who  afterwards  became  a  clerk  in  the  Land  League  offices, 
gave  to  your  Lordships.  That  evidence  you  will  find  at  page  2022.  ihe  date,  my 
Lord,  I  quite  admit  is  uncertain.  The  witness  was  uncertain  as  to  the  date  all  through, 
but  it  must  have  been  a  very  early  communication  that  he  received  ;  and  it  was  a 
communication,  as  he  put  it,  from  Mr.  Davitt,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  W.  Walsh, 
of  Balia.  The  result  of  his  evidence  is  that  he  was  requested,  or  it  was  suggested  to 
him  by  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  \Yalsh,  that  he  should  refuse  to  pay  his  rent,  and  that  he 
did  so.  At  question  38,032  he  was  asked  : — 

“(Q.)  Did  you  after,  then,  refuse  to  pay  your  rent?  (A.)  I  did.  (Q.)  Had 
“  you  the  means  of  paying  it?  (A.)  I  had.  (Q.)  And  in  consequence  of  that 
“  refusal  were  you  evicted  ?  (A.)  I  was.” 
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It  is  but  ngbt,  my  Lords,  that  I  should  call  attention  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  evidence  upon 
the  point,  which  was  given  at  page  5585.  This  is  Mr.  Davitt’s  contradiction.  It  is 
only  a  partial  contradiction,  if  any.  He  says  this  in  answer  to  Question  86,695  : _ 

“  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  exchanged  a  single  word  with  the 
“  man  Farngher  ;  I  may  have  done,  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  telling  him  or 
“  anJ  sm£le  tenant  farmer  not  to  pay  his  rent.  I  occasionally  told  the  whole  of 
“  the  tenant  farmers  not  to  pay  except  under  certain  conditions.” 

Well,  my  Lords,  there  is  the  evidence  of  Farrigher,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  was 
so  told  at  a  period,  I  should  suggest,  would  be  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  year  1879, 
or  ceitainly  early  in  ISbO.  Mr.  Davitt,  speaking  with  becoming  caution,  says  that  he 
does  not  recollect  having  said  so,  but  he  may  have  done  so.  It  is  not  important 
Therefore,  my  Lords,  it  is  likely  that  occurred,  and  the  only  reason  that  I  refer  to  it 
is  to  show  that  there  were  indications  of  pressure  being  put  upon  tenants  not  to  pay 
the  rent  when  they  had  the  means  of  paying,  it  was  not  a  matter  incautiously  affected 
—not  a  policy  pursued  by  the  way,  but  it  was,  I  submit  to  you,  the  necessary  policy 
of  those  who  were  endeavouring  not  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  tenants,  but  were 
endeavouring  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  against  landlordism,  so  as  to  destroy  it. 

Now,  there  is  other  proof  of  this  to  which  I  will  very  shortly  refer,  at  page  2271. 
“  United  Ireland  ”  published  under  the  date,  I  think,  of  the  15th  October  1881  a 
statement  given  under  the  heading  “  The  Spirit  of  the  Country.”  Your  Lordships  will 
find  that  we  have,  in  a  manner  that  I  will  explain  to  you  in  a  very  short  time— that 
we  have  three  heads,  “The  Incidents  of  the  Campaign,”  “The  Campaign”  and 
between  the  two  comes  “  The  Spirit  of  the  Country.”  I  think  it  only  occurs ’in  two 
numbers  of  “  United  Ireland.”  In  one  of  these  two  numbers  “  The  Spirit  of  the 
Country  ”  was  the  heading  of  some  incidents  I  am  about  to  refer  to.  This  statement 
appears — 

“A  Rumour. 

A  Fress  Assossiation  telegram  states  that  a  farmer  named  Leary,  residing 
near  Rathmore,  was  on  Monday  night  visited  by  40  disguised  men  and  warned 
not  to  pay  rent.  Several  of  their  number  fired  at  him  and  he  died  on  Tuesday 
“  morning.”  J 

That  appears  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  under  the  heading  of  “  The  Spirit  of  the 
Country.”  r 

Then  there  is  the  same  character  of  statement  at  page  2273,  also  from  “  United 
Ireland,”  and  also  under  the  heading  as  stated  here  :  “  The  Spirit  of  the  Country,” 
appears  these  two  paragraphs.  J  ’ 

“  A  telegram  from  Carrick-on-Shannon  states  that  large  quantities  of  farm 
produce  were  burnt  on  Wednesday  night  on  farms  near  Readon  and  Ballyfarnon, 
the  owners  being  suspected  of  paying  their  rent.  A  midnight  warning.” 

I  am  reading  it  literally,  my  Lords,  as  it  is  here. 

“  A  telegram  of  Thursday  says  : — A.  party  of  armed  disguised  men  last  night 
visited  the  house  of  a  farmer  named  Michael  Walshe,  at  Berring.  12  miles 
“  from  Cork,  and  cautioned  him  repeatedly  not  to  pay  his  rent  or  they  would  take 
“  his  life.  He  said  he  would  pay  his  rent  and  would  not  be  intimidated  by  them. 

“  One  of  the  party  then  fired  and  wounded  him,  it  is  believed  mortally.  The 
tenants  were  about  to  pay  their  rents  to  Mr.  Saunders  of  Charleville,  who  is 
agent.  It  is  stated  they  are  afraid  now  to  pay.  A  man  named  Daniel  Eerlihy 
“  has  been  arrested.”  J 

Those  two, paragraphs,  my  Lords,  also  appeared  under  the  heading  “  The  Spirit  of 
the  Country  ”  in  “  United  Ireland.”  In  the  same  newspaper,  under  the  date  of  the 
26th  November  1881,  it  is  proved,  at  page  2202,  a  letter  appears  addressed  by  Miss 
Parnell  to  the  “  Freeman.”  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  Miss  Parnell  took  a 
very  considerable  part  in  the  Ladies’  Land  League.  It  says : — 

“  But  there  is  a  class  of  evicted  tenants  who  have  hitherto  been  assisted  from 
our  friends  who  will  not  in  the  future  receive  any  help  from  us.  These  are 

tenants,  who  being  evicted  from  inability  to  pay,  intend  to  redeem  at  the  earliest 
“  opportunity.” 
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My  Lords,  the  war  was  being  carried  on  with  this  policy,  apparently  not  only  against 
the  landlords,  but  against,  as  I  should  say,  or  certainly  at  the  instance  of,  the  tenants 
What  does  that  mean —punishment,  as  we  have  had  proved  abundantly,  against  the 
tenants  who  have  been  able  to  pay,  and  were  willing  to  pay— who  were  willing  simply 
to  perform  their  contract,  shot  at— shot  to  the  death,  That  is  one  class  of  attack. 
There  is  a  statement— that  the  tenant  who  was  unable  to  pay,  and  therefore  would  be 
subject  to  eviction,  if  that  unhappy  man,  acting  as  every  other  tenant  would  if  he 
could  according  to  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell,  clinging  to  his  holding,— ask  to 
redeem,  so  as  to  be  able  to  go  back  again — that  man  is  now  sentenced  by  this  statement 
of  Miss*  Parnell  that  he  shall  receive  no  assistance  during  the  time  of  his  inability,  and 
at  the  time  he  most  wanted  it.  What  did  that  mean?  This  policy  could  not  mean 
that  there  was  objection,  as  far  as  the  tenant  was  concerned,  to  his  redeeming  and 
returning.  He  would  have  his  holding  given  to  him,  and  a  friend  of  the  tenant  would 
be  glad  to  see  that  result  effected— but  the  enemy  of  the  landlord  did  not  wish  to  see 
it  effected.  He  wished  that  the  land  should  be  derelict,  as  I  have  said,  and  that  no 
one  should  occupy  it,  so  that  the  landlord  might  be  injured.  Therefore  while  the 
tenant’s  interest  was  that  he  should  redeem  and  return  to  the  holding,  m  which  we 
have  heard  it  truly  said,  I  think,  the  love  of  the  tenant  was  centered,  if  that  man  only 
carried  out  that  natural  desire,  which  would  benefit  him,  here  comes  this  sentence, 

“  You  shall  not  receive  any  assistance  from  us  during  your  time  of  need  and  when  you 
are  out  from  your  holding.”  My  Lords,  do  we  not  see  now,  and  see  distinctly,  what  this 
meant.  If  it  were  necessary  to  found  an  argument  to  prove  who  were  the  real  friends  of 
the  tenants,  could  the  person  who  wrote  that  letter,  could  the  people  whose  policy  caused 
that  letter  to  be  written,  for  one  single  moment  support  their  claim  to  any  real  interest 
in  the  tenant’s  welfare  ?  They  were  simply  using  that  tenant’s  welfare,  as  I  stated 
some  days  ago,  as  a  pretence  in  order  to  inflict  a  wound  upon  the  landlord.  I  know 
not  through  the  whole  of  the  case  any  fact  proved,  or  any  document  which  goes  more 
conclusively  to  that  which  I  have  been  seeking  to  prove,  than  this  statement  m  this 
letter  of  Miss  Parnell’s,  who  was  not  speaking  only  individually,  or  only  expressing  her 
own  views,  but  who  was  declaring  the  policy  of  the  Land  League  from  the  very  time 

0fTheii11oriaet piece  of  testimony,  my  Lords,  that  I  would  add  to  that  which  I  have  given. 
It  comes  from  a  witness  called  on  the  part  of  my  clients ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
expresses  that  view,  and  after  what  now  we  have  seen,  proved  and  established  by  the 
evidence  of  the  testimony  for  the  respondents,  it  is  very  probably  correct.  This  is  the 
evidence  of  Captain  Slacke  at  page  2159,  where  Captain  felacke  says . 

“  In  the  case  to  which  I  referred  to,  those  large  cases,  where  you  will  see 
evictions  are  wholesale,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
“  National  League,  and  for  the  leaders  and  members  of  Parliament  who  took  the 
“  things  in  hand,  that  the  evictions  would  not  have  taken  place  at  all.” 

Then  at  question  40,736,  and  those  that  follow,  you  will  see  instances  are  given  of 
people  who  are  inclined  to  settle,  and  tenants  who  had  money  in  the  bank,  and  were  not 
allowed  to  settle.  So  that  the  evidence  of  Captain  Slacke,  which  was  derived  from 
practical  knowledge,  is  now  established,  I  think,  beyond  doubt,  if  you  will  read  the 
two  documents  which  I  referred  to  yesterday,  Miss  Stricke’s  evidence  runs  with  Miss 
Parnell’s  letter  to  the  “  Freeman  ”  ;  that  must  have  been  the  principle,  and  the  intention 
of  the  persons  to  whom  Captain  Slacke  referred.  I  mean  the  principle  and  intention 
that  the  tenants  should  be  prevented  paying  their  rent,  in  order  that  the  landlord  may 
be  injured. 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  completed  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  on  what  l  have  termed  the 
three  digressions  I  have  made,  in  order  to  deal  with  my  learned  friend’s  argument  that 
there  were  three  causes  producing  crime,  not  traceable  to  the  Land  League.  Those 
three  causes,  you  will  recollect,  were  recurrent  distress,  secret  societies,  and  evictions. 
And,  without  repeating  one  word  I  have  said,  I  would  submit  to  you  that  I  have  now 
disposed  of  my  learned  friend’s  hypotheses  in  those  directions ;  and  I  will  now  take  up 
the  thread  of  the  occurrences  in  Ireland  from  the  time  where  we  left  them,  namely,  in 
the  early  period  of  the  year  1881. 

It  will  be  in  your  Lordship’s  recollection  that  Parliament  met  very  early  ;  and 
therefore  we  have  the  absence  of  those  leaders  of  the  Land  League  who  were  members 
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of  Parliament  from  Ireland,  in  the  spring  of  1881.  Mr.  Parnell  at  that  time,  as  we 
know  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Davitt,  had  had  communicated  to  him  the  extent  to 
which  outrage  had  proceeded — the  appalling  increase  there  had  been  in  crime.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  to  you  that  the  circular,  which  I  hope  I  have  been  right  in 
construing  as  I  have  done — the  circular  to  organisers,  and  Mr.  Davitt’s  speech,  were 
the  only  methods  and  means  that  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  crime.  There 
was  at  that  time,  indeed,  my  Lords,  a  note  of  alarm  given  to  these  leaders  of  the  Land 
League.  The  debate  in  Parliament  on  the  Address,  of  which  evidence  has  been  given, 
caused  alarm,  and  your  Lordships  will  find  that,  as  early  as  the  22nd  January,  Brennan 
wrote  to  the  “Irish  World” — a  copy  of  the  letter  is  proved  at  page  3375 — 
anticipating  that  something  might  happen. 

On  the  28th  January  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  speech  being 
again  in  evidence  before  you  at  page  3324,  drew  his  indictment  against  the  Land 
League,  by  using  words  which  I  only  refer  to  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  naturally 
they  would  cause  alarm,  saying  that  “  crime  dogged  the  footsteps  of  the  Land  League.” 
There  is  then  a  speech,  my  Lords,  which  I  do  not  know  how  to  construe,  and  I  only 
refer  to  it  in  passing,  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Parnell — proved  at  page  2331 — it  is  rather 
I  should  say,  a  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone — in  which  lie  refers  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  in 
which  he  says :  “  The  honourable  gentleman  says  to  me  why  have  we  not  the  courage 
to  withdraw  the  ticket  of  leave  of  Mr.  Davitt.  I  cannot  myself  find  where  those 
words  come  from  that  were  said  to  Mr.  Parnell,  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  presence.  Mr.  Parnell 
does  not  seem  at  all  to  have  doubted  using  those  words,  the  meaning  of  them  I 
would  rather  leave  unconstrued,  and  I  only  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  at  this 
time  Land  Leaguers  must  have  been  aware  that  there  was  very  stormy  weather 
to  be  anticipated.  And  the  first  sign  of  it  probably,  was  that  on  February  3rd  1 881 
Mr.  Davitt  was  arrested.  And  then  comes  the  subsequent  arrests  that  we  have 
of  many  others  of  the  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  Land  League.  In  consequence 
of  this  state  of  alarm,  Mr.  Egan  in  the  early  part  of  February — the  exact 
date  I  do  not  think  is  proved — left  for  Paris.  He  seems,  as  the  evidence  I  shall 
have  to  refer  to  establishes,  to  have  taken  many  of  the  Land  League  books 
with  him.  But  at  any  rate  the  position  of  the  Land  League  was  such,  that 
Mr.  Egan  had  to  remove  the  books  so  as  to  be  away  from  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
Courts.  The  reason,  my  Lords,  I  presume  of  his  leaving,  was  that  on  January  24th 
(that  again  being  proved  before  you)  Mr.  Forster  had  moved  to  introduce  the  Bill  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  And  that  Bill,  as  will  probably  be 
in  your  Lordships  recollection,  became  law  on  the  2nd  March  1881.  So,  my  Lords,  it 
was  on  the  terms  of  the  Bill  being  known  to  the  public,  Mr.  Egan  removed  to  Paris, 
and  upon  the  13th  February  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  in  Paris, 
I  presume  to  consult  with  Mr.  Egan.  It  is  proved  at  page  1939,  that  meeting  in  Paris 
consisted  of  Mr.  Egan,  who  was  already  there,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  Mr.  Sexton, 
Mr.  O’Sullivan,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Kettle,  Mr.  Louden  Brennan,  Mr.  O’Kelly,  Mr.  Healy, 
and  Mr.  Biggar.  The  names,  my  Lords,  I  have  given  to  you,  you  will  find  proved  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris  at  page  6070.  I  mention  the  facts — they  are  part  of  the  history 
of  these  transactions — to  show  to  you  that  at  this  time,  every  one  of  these  gentlemen 
possessing  great  influence  in  Ireland,  able  to  exercise  very  great  authority  and  power 
alike  for  good  or  for  evil,  that  they  had  had  brought  to  their  notice,  that  the 
condition  of  Ireland  was  so  serious  on  account  of  the  crime,  that  that  which 
sometimes  is  termed  an  unconstitutional  state  of  things,  was  about  to  be  brought 
into  existence,  namely,  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  to  be  suspended  on  the 
ground,  as  I  have  said  on  the  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister,  that  crime  was 
so  rife,  that  it  had  to  be  dealt  with  by  unusual  measures.  And  that  that  crime  which 
was  so  rife,  was  not  the  mere  accidental  existence  of  crime  from  distress,  or  eviction, 
or  any  other  cause,  save  this :  that  it  was  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Land 
League.  My  Lords,  what  was  the  course  that  could  have  been  taken,  and  what  was 
the  course  that  was  taken  ?  I  have  mentioned  already  the  absence  from  many  causes 
of  conspicuous  leaders.  As  to  Mr.  Davitt,  it  was  an  absence  of  course  against  his 
will.  As  to  the  others,  it  was  a  voluntary  absence  from  Ireland.  I  have  a  right  to 
say  that  during  this  period,  and  even  the  extended  months  of  1881,  no  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  crime  as  far  as  I  know  can  be  found  of  any  such  authority  that  was  given 
effect  to.  When  I  say  1881,  I  except  the  period  before  Mr.  Davitt’s  arrest, 
when  his  speeches  were  made  and  he  denounced  crime  to  the  extent  to  which  I 
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have  so  often  referred.  Bussell! 

s?-;^ 

Mr  Boyd  whlci  I  have  dealt  with.  He  mentioned  the  “way  speech  of  the  24th 

stands^that^while^Mr  vJSlJ? I'sked^’to^proTuce,  sought  to  produce,  took  tim’e  to 
producef’every  denunciation  that  he 

--as 

great  famine  of  1846,  and  is  greater  than  any  year  either  before  or  after 

you  have  any  proof  that  has  been  given  m  this  case.  +nfi  aotion  of  the 

Mv  Lords  that  was,  of  course,  a  state  of  things  which  affected  the  action  or  tne 

responsible  Government.  I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  it  was  a  s^te  of  t  i  g  tl  t 
ougPht  to  have  affected  even  more  acutely  the .feelings  of  responsibility  of * 
men  who  were  claiming  to  be  the  de  facto-- the  actual  ^eminent  of 
were  directly  responsible,  as  now,  my  Lords,  we  suggest  to  you  for  hav mg  successt  y 
unsettled  Ireland  They  had  heard  the  charge  made  against  them,  that  the  crime  t  a 
was  ext “s  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  oganisation^yet mj J  Lords,  we 
find  that  those  who  could  have  done  much  to  allay  as  far  a®  L  *d /if  they 

from  this  evidence,  did  nothing  after  the  3rd  ot  February  1881.  My  U  J 

were  silent  for  good,  I  fear  they  were  not  silent  for  evil.  At  this  time,  in  tne  spr  g 
If  lSSl  tbre  las  some  organisation  going  on.  In  the 

from  the  possession  of  Mr.  ^“^^d  we°  cln’gathr  Zm  thaf  that  The 
February  1881,  under  date  of  the  2nd  . 

“  Attended  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Land  League  also  meeting  ot 
«  Executive,  at  which  arrangements  were  made  for  organising  the  country. 

Then  my  Lords  we  have  the  account  of  the  meeting  in  London  and  proceeding  to 
Paris  to  Ihich  I  have  already  referred.  On  the  16th  after  the  Pans  meeting 
Mr  Harris  arrived  in  Dublin  and  attended  a  meeting  of  the  council.  On  the  27th  h  , 
^oes  to  BallvhTnis  from  Ballyhaunis  went  to  Becon  and  organised  a  branch  there 
Then  dS  the  minto  of  March,  you  will  find  Mr.  Harris  very  active  On  the  6th 
ot March  he°  spoke  at  a  meeting  at  Mullingar.  On  the  8th  he  went  to  Loughrea  an, 
made  a  speech  in  the  evening.  On  the  12th  the  entry  is  „ 

“  Galway.  Went  to  institute.  Saw  men.  Things  not  as  they  should  be. 

On  the  15th  he  attends  a  meeting  of  committee  at  Clencartv.  Then  there  is  a 

receipt,  I  presume,  for  money - 

“  Got  15  from  Brennan.” 

On  the  17th  the  entry  is -  1X  ,  ,  T 

“  Met  Healy,  M.P.,  at  station,  Went  to  Mountbellow  and  attended  League 

“  meeting.” 

On  the  18th  of  March  we  have  a  trace  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League—— 

-  Met  Dillon  at  Haydon’s,  and  seen  him  off.  Mr.  Buck,  Ladies  Land  League, 
“  arrived  Held  a  meeting  and  appointed  executive.  On  the  25th  went  to 
“  Portumna  via  Killimore,  came  back  to  Killimore,  and  attended  public  meeting. 
“  Spoke  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  went  back  to  Louglirea. 

I  have  to  deal  with  this  district  and  shall  have  to  refer  to  that  speech. 

Then  on  the  30th - 

“  Held  a  meeting  of  the  League.” 

And  he  there  refers  to  what  he  said. 
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“  On  the  31st  left  Ballinasloe  and  came  on  to  Westport ;  held  a  meeting  of 
“  delegates  from  Land  League  branches.”  6 

So,  my  Lords,  we  have  those  who  were  really  the  men,  in  Ireland,  at  work.  If  I 
recollect  rightly,  Mr.  Harris  at  this  time  was  not  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
therefore  he  was  more  free  to  act,  but  we  have  a  speech  or  two  from  those  who’ were 
very  responsible  men.  For  instance,  there  was  a  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  at  Loughrea 
It  is  a  speech  at  a  time  which  was  a  troubled  time,  the  17th  of  March,  and  this,  my 
Lords,  is  a  speech  which  I  am  putting  to  you  as  not  likely  to  have  done  anything  to 
lessen  crime.  J  6 

It  is  at  page  487  of  the  speeches : — 

“We  have  been  only  one  year  that  the  Irish  people  have  adopted  our 
“  teaching,  and  I  tell  you  to-day  there  are  3,000  families  to-day  sitting  by  their 
“  ?wn  firesides,  and  under  their  own  roofs,  who,  but  for  that  teaching,  would  be 
in  the  pooi -house.  And,  furthermore,  there  are  in  Ireland  to-day,  as  warnings 
“  and  sights,  what  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  ‘model  farms’  for 
“  landlordism.  In  many  an  Irish  county  some  50  Irish  farms  were  lying  idle,  and 
“  which  no  Irishman  can  be  found  base  enough  to  put  his  foot  in.  These  farms 
“  are  warnings  to  the  Irish  landlords,  and  they  are  a  protection  to  the  Irish 
tenant,  and  I  tell  you  here  to-day  that  the  day  which  sees  those  farms  occupied, 
and  which  sees  you  and  any  tenant  in  Ireland  on  friendly  terms,  or  having  any 
dealings  with  the  wretch  who  occupies  a  farm  from  which  an  honest  man  was 
cast  out,  will  see  the  ruin  of  your  cause  and  the  yoke  of  landlordism  set  on  your 
“  necks.  Now  this  organisation  has  been  before  the  Irish  people,  it  has  included 
“  the  whole  of  the  Irish  counties  for  only  about  six  months.  The  landlords  think 
“  that  because  they  have  got  Ooercioa  Acts,  because  they  have  succeeded  in  selling 
out  the  cattle  of  a  few  Irish  farmers,  that  they  have  broken  the  power  of  the 
“  Land  League  and  crushed  the  spirit  of  the  people.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  occurs  the  passage  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  but  I  will 
read  it  again  with  your  permission.  It  is  at  the  end  of  the  speech.  There  is  much 
between  what  I  have  read  and  this,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  material : — 

Therefoie  I  would  say  to  you  that,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  temporary 
“  sacrifice — and  I  appeal  to  the  young  men  of  Galway  especially  to  show  bold 
“  fronts  to  those  tyrants — teach  them  that  the  Irish  race  is  rising  all  over  the 
“  earth  to-day ;  teach  them  that  there  is  a  power  still  in  the  Irish  race  to  destroy 
“  Irish  landlordism,  and  win  back  the  fair  fields  of  Ireland  for  the  people  from 
“  whom  they  have  been  too  long  kept.” 

My  Lords,  in  the  diary  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  I  read  to  you  under  the  date  of  the 
•25th  of  March,  that  Mr.  Harris  was  at  Killimore — it  is  printed  Kilmore — but  I  think  it 
is  Killimore.  Will  your  Lordships  recollect  that  Mr.  Harris  himself,  at  page  6088, 
told  you  that  after  the  time  when  outrages  commenced  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
mention  persons  by  name,  holding  them  up  to  opprobrium  ;  and  Mr.  Davitt  himself,  I 
forget  whether  in  his  evidence  or  in  his  speech,  said  that  he  would  have  been  sorry  to 
have  mentioned  a  person  by  name,  for  fear  of  the  consequences,  I  presume,  that  might 
occur.  On  that  day  was  the  entry,  and  that  week  we  have  the  speech  of  Mr.  Harris. 
It  is  printed  in  the  note  as  of  the  21st  of  May,  but  the  real  date,  as  shown  by  the 
speeches  at  page  494,  is  the  25th  of  March.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  very  material. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Harris,  the  organiser  of  the  Land  League,  representing  tire  League, 
said  under  the  condition  of  things,  outrage  having  commenced,  when  it  was  dangerous 
to  mention  the  name  of  any  person  : — 

When  I  came  here  to-day  I  was  told  by  the  Rev.  Chairman  not  to  indulge 
in  personalities,  that  is  not  to  mention  any  names.  But  there  are  a  good  many 
landlords  in  this  locality  that  I  should  like  to  speak  about.  But  my  friends 
before  I  conclude  I  would  like  to  remind  you  to  beware  of  the  landgrabber. 
A.nd  I  am  told  there  is  one  in  this  district  named  Kennedy.  That  vile  wretch  ! 
Keep  away  from  him,  for  his  very  breath  is  contaminated  ;  he  is  a  disgrace, 
not  only  to  this  locality,  but  to  all  Ireland.  I  am  told  this  wretch  has  six  of 
“  tfie  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  guarding  him  every  day.  They  march  up  and 
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«  down  with  the  plough  as  they  tear  up  that  poor  widow  woman  s  land  I  am 
“  not  enamoured  with  the  constabulary,  but  still  they  are  a  respectable  body 
“  of  men  in  general ;  but  when  they  are  sent  to  do  the  dirty  work,  and  when 
“  thev  are  employed  guarding  such  a  wretch  as  this  Kennedy,  they  will  soon 
“  become  as  contaminated  as  himself,  and  the  Government  who  sent  them  there 
“  are  -just  as  bad.  So  keep  away  from  this  Kennedy  as  if  he  was  a  demon  from 
“  hell,  and  everyone  belonging  to  him  for  generations  to  come. 


That  is  so  printed  in  the  Report,  and  we  say  approved,  but  of  course  it  may  be  m 
vour  Lordships  recollection  that  Mr.  Harris  said  he  did  not  think  he  used  the  words 
l  demon  from  hell.”  He  first  said  “  I  do  not  think  I  used  that  expression.  I  do  not 
think  I  did  that  particular  word  I  did  not  use.”  And  then  I  asked  him  Which 
word?  ”  and  he  said  “  Demon  from  hell ;  I  never  used  such  an  expression,  at  least  so 

far  as  my  memory  tells  me,  I  state  it  absolutely.” 

My  Lords,  let  that  be  as  it  may,  but  according  to  the  whole  record  of  the  print,  it 
was  to  hold  up  this  man  Kennedy,  who  was  under  police  protection,  and  who  had  to 
continue  under  police  protection,  so  that  there  was,  as  regards  him,  no  outrage 


committed  upon  him. 

Then  my  Lords,  I  cannot  pass  by  a  short  extract  from  two  other  speeches,  as  they 
bear  very  materially  upon  the  matter  I  am  now  about  to  place  before  you,  namely, 
two  speeches  of  Mr.  Harris  upon  the  3rd  of  April  at  Clifton  The  evidence  of  it  is 
given  at  page  2198.  Tne  report  of  the  speech  is  at  page  538  of  the  speeches,  I  think. 

(Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  It  is  not  in  the  regular  speeches.  . 

[Sir  H  James)  I  have  a  reference  to  it,  my  Lord.  I  think  it  is  538.  It  is  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Harris  at  Clifton  on  the  3rd  of  April.  I  will  read  from  the  report,  if 
you  will  allow  me.  It  is  page  496  of  the  speeches— Mr.  Henn.  I  need  not  trouole 
your  Lordships  about  this.  It  has  a  reference  to  Mr.  Henn’s  name,  but  it  proceeds 


“  If  an  old  starved  rat,  with  a  black  muffler  about  its  neck,  were  perched  on 
«  a  bench,  you  would  have  a  picture  of  an  instrument  of  British  tyranny.  There 
“  were  a  lot  of  decrees  taken  out  yesterday  by  a  man  named  Robinson,  but  he 
“  (Harris)  forgot  to  bring  with  him,  to  read  for  the  people,  a  portion  of  the 
“  evidence-  given  by  this  Robinson  before  the  Land  Commission.  When  one  of 
“  the  Commissioners  asked  him,  *  Could  not  a  peasant  proprietary  be  easily 
“  established  in  Connemara?’  he  replied,  ‘Would  you  establish  a  vermin  pro- 
“  prietary  ?  ’  He  (Mr.  Robinson)  was  now  protected  by  police,  but  when  they 
“  allowed  him  to  go  about  amongst  them  without  police  protection  they  were  no 
«  better  than  vermin.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  he  wanted  anyone  to  shoot  this 
“  Robinson;  no,  there  were  many  many  ways  for  dealing  with  him.  We  read 
“  that  in  China  there  are  persons  who  are  fond  of  the  flesh  of  fat  dogs,  and  there 
“  are  dog  butchers.  And  when  these  dog  butchers  go  on  the  streets  all  the  dogs 
“  in  the  place  follow  them,  howling  after  them.  And  Robinson  could  be  dealt 
“  with  similarly  ;  when  he  went  amongst  the  people  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
“  should  follow  after  him  and  howi  at  him — this  human  monster.  They  (the 
“  people)  had  a  magistracy  whose  sympathies  were  entirely  with  the  landlords, 
“  with  whom  they  seemed  to  be  in  alliance  to  crush  the  people ;  and  as  far  as  he 
“  was  aware  there  were  not  three  Catholic  magistrates  in  the  whole  district.” 


Then,  my  Lords,  at  the  end  of  the  speech  which  has  been  referred  to  before,  speaking 
of  evictions,  he  says  : — 

“  He  would  now  tell  them  what  the  Land  League  would  do  for  them  if  any 
“  man  was  obliged  to  resist  his  landlord  at  law.  The  Land  League  would  pay 
“  all  the  expenses  for  him  except  the  original  debt,  so  that  he  would  be  no  worse 
“  off  when  the  law  was  over  than  when  it  commenced.  And  when  the  sheriff 
“  comes,  if  the  tenant  was  able  to  resist  no  further,  he  would  get  some  friend  who 
“  would’  buy  his  goods  for  him.  But  the  resistance  should  be  given  in  a  legal 

“  constitutional  way.” 


Then  comes  the  Irish  word  “  Dhig-in-thue,”  which  Mr.  Harris  says  means  “  Do  you 
understand  ?  ”  Some  gentleman,  who  was  here  in  court  at  the  time,  said  the  literal 
translation  of  “Dhig-in-thue”  was  “Don’t  you  twig?”  I  do  not  know  which  is 

correct. 
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(The  President.)  Mr.  Harris  said  he  did  not  know  the  Irish,  but  he  thought  it  meant 
humbug. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Yes,  but  he  used  the  word  to  an  Irish  audience. 

( The  President.)  And  used  it  in  the  sense  in  which  he  said  that  it  meant  humbug. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  He  then  advised  them  to  establish  branches  of  the  Land  League  in 
every  district.  We  have  one  other  speech  mentioned  at  page  6096 — a  speech  delivered  by 
Mr.  Harris  at  Carna,  also  in  Galway.  You  will  probably  recollect  that  speech,  because 
my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  who  seemed  to  be  dealing  with  Mr.  Harris  in  advance, 
always  admitted  that  speech  was,  as  he  termed  it,  a  most  ungallant  speech,  as 
Mr.  Harris  called  a  lady — Mrs,  Blake — a  “  she-devil.”  Probably  it  was  so.  I  agree 
with  my  friend;  whether  it  was  a  positive  averment  of  the  fact,  or  whether  it  was 
conditional,  does  not  make  the  speech  more  gallant,  I  should  say,  in  its  character, 
because  Mr.  Harris,  when  that  speech  was  put  to  him,  uses  these  words :  “  You  have  a 
bad  landlord  in  this  locality,  or  landlady — Mrs.  Forbes,  I  mean.”  Then  he  says  that 
she  wears  certain  garments  of  a  masculine  character,  and  then  says  that  “  Mrs.  Blake, 
of  Renvoyle,  she  is  no  better  than  a  she-devil.”  He  says :  “  I  did  not  use  that 
“  expression  in  that  sense  at  all.  I  remember  having  used  the  words  ‘  she  devil,’  and 
“  regretted  it  very  much,  but  I  put  it  in  a  conditional  sense.  I  put  it  that  Mrs.  Blake 
“  was  little  better  than  a  she-devil.” 

(Mr.  Jiistice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  page  are  you  reading  from? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Page  6096,  my  Lords.  Whether  that  language  was  conditional  or 
not,  it  was  being  used  at  a  time  when  outrages  had  commenced  on  Mrs.  Blake’s 
property,  and  her  life  put  in  peril ;  and  one  cannot  wonder  that  such  things  existed, 
when  Mr.  Harris,  with  his  overwhelming  influence  over  these  peasants  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Ireland,  was  speaking,  whether  in  the  present  or  conditional  sense  of  this 
lady,  by  applying  such  language  to  her,  and  at  a  time  when  your  Lordships  will 
recollect.  Mr.  Harris  admits  it  was  dangerous  to  mention  any  person’s  name,  as  they 
would  thereby  be  so  focussed  that  outrage  would  be  committed  upon  them. 

One  more  speech  I  will  refer  to.  It  is  an  important  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon’s,  made  at 
Donegal.  I  was  about  to  deal,  by  way  of  example,  more  especially  with  Galway  in 
now  addressing  you;  but  this  speech  was  made  in  one  of  the  Western  Counties, 
namely,  Donegal,  by  Mr.  Dillon,  on  the  18th  April.  It  is  at  page  457  of  the 
speeches : — 

“  Do  not,”  said  Mr.  Dillon,  “  be  waiting  for  directions  from  Dublin.  Do  not 
“  be  looking  for  leaders.  Let  every  townland  fight  this  battle.  You  have  brains 
in  your  heads;  another  game  before  you  is  simply  one  of  passive,  obstinate, 
“  resistance,  and  if  the  Government  breaks  up  the  organisation  in  Dublin,  and 
“  arrests  the  leaders,  then  what  you  have  got  to  do  is  hold  meetings  after  Mass 
“  every  Sunday,  and  pledge  yourselves  to  carry  on  the  struggle  honestly  and 
“  honourably.  As  I  said  before,  let  leaders  be  got  up  amongst  the  young  men 
“  of  every  townland,  and  keep  an  eye  on  every  man  who  betrays  the  cause,  and 
“  teach  him  by  a  principle  which  you  understand  much  better  than  I  do,  that  it 
“  would  have  been  much  better  for  him  to  stand  by  his  neighbours.” 

My  Lords,  what  did  Mr.  Dillon  mean  by  that  ? — 

“  If  you  act  on  this  advice  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  Government  breaks 
“  up  the  central  organisation  or  not.  Every  town  and  parish  in  Donegal  should 
“  be  an  organisation  in  itself.  Every  chapel-yard  could  be  a  meeting  place,  where 
“  you  could  discuss  the  condition  of  the  Land  League  in  your  parish,  and  take 
“  counsel  amongst  yourselves.” 

When  Mr.  Dillon  tells  these  young  men  of  every  townland  that  they  are  to  keep 
their  eye  upon  every  man  who  betrays  the  cause,  and  teach  him  “  by  a  principle  that 
you  know  much  better  than  I  do,”  what  did  he  mean  ?  In  this  county  these  were  the 
men  who  at  this  time,  as  I  will  show  your  Lordships,  were  committing  crime  after  crime, 
and  crimes  after  crimes,  which  led  in  comparatively  a  few  days  after  that  speech  was 
made  to  outrage ;  and  he  must  have  known  the  effect  that  his  words  would  have  when 
he  appealed  to  those  young  men  to  act  in  a  way  better  than  he  knew  how  to  tell 
them. 

My  Lords,  I  now  ask  when  were  these  things  said  ?  I  cannot  refrain  from  referring 
to  the  picture  that  my  learned  friend  drew.  I  am  referring  to  my  friend  Sir  Charles 
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R„WPll’s  speech  at  page  3679.  My  Lords,  the  picture  that  my  mend  drew  of  the 
Sn  of  those  who  were  substantially  his  clients,  for  as  he  said,  all  were  acting  with 
Mr  Parnell  was,  that  they  were  beneficent,  charitable  men,  and  that  they  were 
endeavouring-  simply  to  relieve  the  distress  that  was  to  be  found  showing  itself,  e  e 
“  men?s  .aunt  countenances,  and  that  it  was  out  of  very  charity  they  were  moved,  and 
were  iAffied  in  so  moving,  in  order  that  the  distress  might  be  relieved 

Mv  Lords  you  will  recollect  that  passage  where  he  said  to  your  Lordships,  Is  it  in 

human  nature  to  expect  the  leaders  of  the  people  to  fold  their  arms  and  do  nothing  . 

Mv  Lords  I  could  say,  if  they  had  folded  their  arms  and  done  nothing  it  would  have 
“en  better  &r  all  concerned ;  but  even  that  would  have  been  bad  enough  when  they 
-.i-o.  with  rrime  And  then  I  am  sure  that  argument  of  my  friends  was 
Tmpressed  uLP  yourTordsMp’s  mind  by  a  quotation  that  my  friend  thought  right 
to  make  to  you  in  order  to  impress  this  argument  upon  you.  My  Lords  I  wish  to 
say  one  word  on  behalf  of  this  quotation.  It  is  a  quotation,  as  you  ^11^ec0  ®C  ^ 

vriA 

John  Bussell  use  1  McDonagh  used  it  on  the  State  Trials 

TssAfnd  mv  leW  frfend  Sir  Charles  Russell  used  it;  and  if  my  learned  friend 
^  it  I  intended  to  use  it  myself,  But,  my  Lords,  wha 

was  most  remarkable  was,  that  my  learned  friend  used  it  taking  all  the  pom^ou 
it  and  thereby  apparently  endeavoured  to  found  some  argument  upon  1  .  J 

Lordships  recJllect  what  Shakespeare  was  doing  when  he  put  these  words  mto  the 
J,°rcisnips  recoiie  makmg  an  appeal  to  a  starved  man,  and  he  makes  his 

!f°U  ntirm  nf  the  starved  man  come  home  to  the  man  he  wished  to  tempt,  and  then 
description  of  the  starved  rnan^co  condition  he  is  in,  be  proceeds  with  the 

temptation^"  But  my  learned  friend  took  this  strange  course.  He  quoted  four  lines  to 
your  Lordship,  and  said  : 

“  Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 

“  Need  and  oppression  stareth  in  thine  eyes  ; 

“  Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  misery  ; 

“  The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world  s  law. 

That  occurs  while  telling  the  man  that  he  has  gaunt  misery  in  his  face.  That  was 
not  the  obiect  with  which  Shakespeare  wrote  those  words.  Then  come  m  the 
tempter’s  words,  which  strangely  enough  my  friend  left  out,  He  converts  the  co  on 
•  f  ^  -fr.il  cion  and  simply  reads  those  lines  descriptive  of  the  starved  man,  and  al 
CtSblres peaSe  Cte^e  lines  for  is  left  out,  and  all  I  purpose  using  the  quotation 
for  is  omitted.  Having  told  him  he  was  a  starving  man  it  proceeds  .— 

“  The  world  is  not  thy  friend, 

“  Nor  the  world’s  law  ; 

“  The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich, 

“  Then  be  not  poor  but  break  it.” 

PVprxr  other  speaker  until  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  used  the  lines,  had  of 
courle  seen  th  whole  object  o/the  quotation  and  used  R,  and  this  quotation  was  a 
most  appropriate  quotation,  if  he  had  only  read  it  m  full . 

“  The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich, 

Then  be  not  poor  but  break  it. 

t  fi  ot  w  line  arises  the  line  the  Land  League  was  acting  upon,  and  was  bringing 
home^tcT^the^e^peoplm68  “You  are  poor  enough,”  they  had  a  right  to  say  to  them  in 
^881  They  had  a  right,  before  the  charter  of  the  tenant  had  passed,  to  say  to 

them  Tpe  world  affords  n0  law  to  make  thee  rich.” 

If  it  had  stopped  there  there  would  have  been  little  of  evil. 

Now  in  these  speeches  that  I  have  been  reading  to  you  comes  the  incitement  : 
“  Then*  be  not  poor  but  break  it,”  and  this  quotation  of  my  learned  friend,  with  all 
that  is  left  out,  forms  one  of  the  counts,  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare,  against  these 
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leaders  of  tlie  Land  League — that  they  were  urging  by  their  speeches  and  urging  by 
their  writings  those  who  were  poor,  having  no  law  to  make  them  rich,  to  break  the 
law.  These  speeches  that  I  have  just  read  to  you  were  incitements  to  break  the  law. 
The  poverty  that  existed  was  slowly  passing  away.  So  long  as  it  did  exist  it  was 
used  simply  as  the  ground  of  the  temptation.  It  was  used  as  the  tempter  had 
used  it  in  these  words  I  have  quoted,  as  the  Land  Leaguers  were  verily  using  it  to 
impress  upon  these  men  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  law.  And  if  the  speakers  had 
the  discretion  of  Mr.  Dillon  not  to  define  the  very  blow  that  was  to  be  struck,  or  the 
men  against  whom  it  was  to  be  struck,  they  used  language  more  dangerous  still,  and 
they  told  the  young  men,  the  sons  of  the  farmers,  the  moonlighting  bands,  to  use  the 
methods  they  knew  better  than  anyone  else,  and  so  the  breaches  of  the  law  occurred, 
and  this  sad  tale  of  outrage  has  to  be  told,  and  these  murders  that  I  am  now  about  to 
refer  your  Lordships  to,  did  take  place. 

After  these  speeches  have  been  made  (and  I  can  only  take  certain  localities  as 
matters  of  example),  I  come  to  the  murders  that  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
these  speeches  had  been  made,  shortly  after  they  had  been  made.  I  am  referring 
especially  to  the  Loughrea  district.  The  Loughrea  district,  as  your  Lordship  is  aware, 
of  course,  is  in  the  county  of  Galway.  Your  Lordship  probably  has  these  districts 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  your  mind.  Loughrea  is  a  comparatively  short  distai:ce 
inland  or  easterly  of  Galway  Bay.  I  am  speaking  of  the  district  where  the  murder 
was  committed.  At  page  4394  we  have  evidence  given  of  a  murder  where  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Connors  lived,  which  is  at  a  distance  of  some  six  miles  away  from 
Loughrea.  I  should  like  to  call  your  Lordships’  attention  to  the  history  of  this  murder. 
The  circumstances  are  proved  at  page  507  and  subsequent  pages  to  509.  We  had  the 
evidence  of  the  widow  of  this  unfortunate  man  ;  and  she  tells  you  that  some  years  ago 
(I  cannot  give  your  Lordship  the  date ;  she  spoke  of  course  without  certainty  as  to 
date)  the  bog  had  been  takan  by  James  Connor,  the  date  being  given  as  in  1880  or 
1881.  He  had  a  piece  of  bog  which  a  man  named  James  Keogh  had  given  up,  as  she 
says,  and  he  did  so  through  refusing  to  carry  wild-fowl  for  a  gentleman.  Some  years 
ago  James  Connor  took  that  bog.  Everything  was  quiet  with  respect  to  this  family 
at  least,  for  years.  No  objection  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  it.  The  woman  says 
they  were  on  good  terms  with  their  neighbours,  and  until  immediately  before  (May 
1881)  the  neighbours  and  this  family  lived  upon  good  terms.  Then  we  have  it  that  in 
December  1880  the  Land  League  is  started  at  Loughrea.  That  is  page  4445. 
Then  we  have  these  speeches  in  the  county  of  Galway,  one  of  them  at  least,  as  I  have 
told  your  Lordship,  in  this  district.  Then  comes  the  unsettling  of  the  people,  and 
upon  May  1 1  th  (your  Lordship  will  recollect  the  dates  of  the  Galway  speeches  I  have 
given  to  you)  the  husband,  going  to  the  funeral  of  his  father  in-law,  was  shot  and 
knocked  off  a  car,  and  died  from  the  wounds  that  he  received. 

The  second  in  this  Loughrea  district  also  occurs  in  the  month  of  May,  the  same  time 
in  relation  to  the  speeches,  and  the  evidence  respecting  this  murder  commences  at 
page  505.  There  is  also  some  evidence  with  respect  to  Peter  Dempsey  at  500.  It 
gives  the  history  of  the  transaction,  but  my  authority  being  those  two  pages,  I  think, 
the  history  of  the  matter  can  be  correctly  told  in  these  words.  On  or  about 
August  23rd,  1880,  the  landlord  of  some  land,  Mr.  Daly,  took  possession  of  a  farm 
occupied  by  a  man  named  Birmingham.  Murty  Hynes  took  the  land,  and  then  you 
will  recollect  a  speech  was  made  on  the  19th  September  by  Mr.  Harris  at  Rivers  ville 
which  is  comparatively  close  to  Loughrea.  I  am  told  it  is  about  eight  miles  from 
Loughrea.  Mr.  Harris  made  the  speech  I  have  read.  I  will  not  refer  to  it  again. 
Your  Lordship  will  recollect  it.  It  was  the  tiger-hunting  speech. 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

( Sir  R.  James.)  Then  there  was  a  speech  by  Mr.  Dillon  at  Loughrea  on  March  17th. 
Your  Lordship  will  recollect  I  have  read  Mr.  Dillon’s  speech  at  Loughrea  on  March  17th 
this  morning.  You  will  recollect  the  terms  of  that  speech.  I  do  not  know  whether 

it.  is  necessary  to  refer  to  it,  but  at  the  same  time  that  the  tiger  speech  was  made _ 

in  September — by  Mr.  Harris,  there  is  also  a  speech  made  in  his  presence  by 
Mr.  Malachi  Sullivan,  to  which  reference  has  not  been  made,  but  it  is  a  very  expressive 
speech.  It  is  at  page  141  of  the  speeches.  He  says : — 

“  Will  you  not  rather  stand  together  in  that  fight  than  betray  each  other  like 
“  this  man,  this  traitor  to  your  cause  and  the  cause  of  the  courtly  ?  ” 
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At  that  time  Murty  Hynes  was  regarded  as  having  offended.  He  expressed  his 

regret  and  was  pardoned.  . 

“  Will  yon  not  stand  together?  I  will  not,  in  the  words  of  the  poe  ,  pray 
“  that  earth  may  refuse  him  a  home,  and  Heaven  its  God.  I  will  noli, .for that 
“  would  be  giving  too  much  importance  to  him.  I  would  rather  let  him  be 
«  amoncr  you,  a  marked  man  ;  a  man  upon  whom  every  man  will  look  as  if 
“  ‘Sr’  was  marked  with  a  brand  upon  his  forehead.  And  surely  m  this 
“  crowd  or  in  this  country  is  there  any  man  who  will  stretch  out  the  hand  o 
“  friendship  to  a  traitor  ?  There  is  not  a  man  who  would  kneel  at  the  same 
“  altar  with  such  a  man  ;  there  is  not  a  man  who,  if  he  saw  him  walking  on  one 
“  side  of  the  street,  would  not  walk  on  the  other,  for  traitorism  and  fidelity  are 
“  the  very  opposite,  and  should  take  opposite  sides  of  the  street.  Will  you  no 
“  thus  mark  him  ?  Keep  him  with  that  brand  upon  his  forehead  until  he  comes 
“  here  and  make  restitution,  and  then,  when  he  does  that,  then  hold  another 
“  meeting,  a  jubilant  meeting,  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  your  cause.  1  Pr°m 
“  him  that  though  to-day  I  have  restrained  my  tongue,  for  if  I  let  it  tree  the 
“  hideousness  of  the  act  would  cause  me  to  say  words  that  may  be  harmful  to 
“  the  cause  I  advocate  ;  but  if  lie  comes  here,  if  he  gives  up  this  land  back  again, 

“  I  promise  him  that  the  words  of  laudation  shall  flow  from  my  lips. 

So  Hvnes  at  that  time,  of  course,  did  confess  that  he  had  erred  against  the  Land 
t  *  Ho  land  became  vacant.  That  was  the  land  that  Peter  Dempsey  took. 

OnaMarch  31st  he  took  the  land,  which  Hynes  had  given  up.  That  is  proved  at  page 
505  Then  we  know  that  he  was  shot  on  May  29th.  You  will  observe  the  date  m 

wlth^a^an^y  len^^  respondents7  named  John 

H  ^  Ft 

Hat  wLess^  was  asked,  what  was  he  murdered  for  ?  And  after  defending  as  far  as  he 
that  witness  was  ^eu,  ,  given  evidence  that  there  was 

could  the  position  that  he  wished  to  take  up  (for  he  had  gyen mb  ^  ^  t 

T  whfthls  mlnSd  he  shot  was  Ihat  t  had  taken  that  evicteLarm  The 

he  knew  why _  th  ma  anyone,  and  whilst  he  said  he  had  no 

witness  said  be  never  knew  him * ^  any  wrong  y  knew  n0  reason  wh ythat 

te  disobeyed  the  rules  of  the  Land  League, 

DaThen’l  am  w^  VfX,  Thomas  Sullivan,  his  collection  of  poems. 

Twhl  not  enter  Tnto  any  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  poet  s  licence  displays 

I  f  in  that  collection  but  I  can  see  of  course  that  there  is  stirring  language  enough 
itself  in  that  collection  Out  r  e  SuUivan  aQd  who  are  affected  by  the  rhyme  of 

t0  move  those ^who  y  plh  re  nember,  celebrates  by  a  kind  of  pean  of  victory  (not 
words.  Mr  bulliva n,  you  w  ^  ^  ^  ^  but)  the  acts  of  Murty  Hynes  and 

celebrates  too  the  way  in  which  Murty  Hynes  was  threatened  to  be  treated  in  order  to 
CaT?  outran  I  haveTdeal  with  is  on  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Lambert.  Your 

m  18oU.  ue  ivanwu  uu  g  ,  ,  tl  cessions  in  order  to  prosecute  a  man 

nfmedh &  who  had  token  forlble  "possession  after  being  evicted.  He  had  been  to 
Pcertain  extent  boycotted  Hi.  men  left him ^  mitt 
Kh^rwera  shotatat,P:nSd  of  tSose  who  shot  at  him  of  course 

was  tbe  same.  oornfi  rWrict  in  tbe  same  vear  atbird  murder,  a  fourth  attempted 

Then  we  have  in  tlm  Bame  district  m  the  same  y^  ^  November  Peter  Doberty  wa8 

outrage.  At  page  55 )  it  P  nrODertv  o£  jjr.  Walter  Burke,  who  was  after- 

mUr?ered-  derad  This  ian  Doherty  hTbel  boycotted.  He  continued  to  hold  the 

SSUSiX'SS,  bE fis.  -a  a.,  a.,  a«  bi». 
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Later  on  in  the  next  year,  June  1882,  Mr.  Burke  also  was  murdered.  He  had  let 
this  evicted  farm.  That  is  at  page  552.  Again  Mr.  Allan  Bell  proves  that  Mr.  Walter 
Burke,  driving  home  from  Sessions  on  the  8th  June  1882,  was  shot.  Corporal  Wallace, 
the  soldier  who  was  in  charge  of  him,  was  also  shot ;  all  this  being  connected  with  this 
letting  or  taking  of  this  evicted  farm. 

Then  I  was  about  to  mention  what  happened  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  who,  you  will 
recollect,  was  denounced  or  mentioned  by  Mr.  Harris  by  name  on  March  25th.  His 
fault  was  that  he  had  taken  a  farm  in  April  1879,  from  which  a  Mrs.  Dempsey,  a 
widow,  had  been  evicted.  I  do  not  understand  there  is  any  connexion  between  her  and 
the  Dempsey,  whose  name  I  have  mentioned.  You  will  recollect  there  was  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris  directly  bearing  upon  it.  In  November  1880  Mr.  Malachi 
Sullivan  makes  a  speech  also  in  reference  to  him.  And,  then,  although  there  is  no 
outrage  affecting  him,  he  is  placed  in  this  position — that  from  time  to  time,  when  the 
feeling  in  this  neighbourhood  grows  high  in  April  1881,  he  has  to  be  placed  under 
police  protection.  You  will  find  it  at  page  703.  He  exists  under  police  protection  for 
some  time.  Then  your  Lordship  knows  we  come  to  the  more  quiet  period  of  1882. 
Then  the  police  protection  is  taken  off,  and  in  1886,  at  a  time  when  you  will  find  the 
National  League  was  very  active  in  respect  to  boycotting,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  to  be 
protected  by  police  again,  and  so  he  is  saved  from  outrage.  Your  Lordship  will 
recollect  in  respect  to  Kennedy,  who  had  to  be  placed  under  police  protection  in 
April  1881  (I  think  it  has  been  referred  to  before,  but  whether  it  has  or  not,  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  it  again),  at  page  3379  we  had  published  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  which 
at  that  time  was  being  scattered  throughout  Ireland,  a  letter  from  Transatlantic 
headed  “  Landlordism  doomed  ”  saying  : — 

“  Here  is  a  sample  notice  that  has  had  a  terrifying  effect  in  the  Loughrea, 
“  co.  Galway,  district,  where  it  had  been  extensively  posted.  What  is  especially 
“  terrifying  about  these  notices  is  that  they  are  generally  meant. 

“  The  placards  were  headed,  ‘  More  to  be  murdered.’  The  writer  said  that 
“  the  authorities  were  mistaken,  as  they  had  the  wrong  men  in  custody  for  the 
“  murders  recently  committed  in  the  district  and  concluded  as  follows  : — 

“  The  man  who  shot  the  men  is  still  at  large,  and  has  more  good  work  to  do 
“  in  the  district  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  Landgrabbers  must  be  stopped 
“  at  any  price. 

“  The  next  place  to  be  visited  is  near  the  residence  to  the  man  Kennedy, 
“  who  holds  the  widow  Dempsey’s  land  at  Kylebeg.  This  Kennedy  dug  up  the 
“  evicted  widow’s  potatoes  after  being  sown.  Does  the  Government  think  that  such 
“  wretches  will  be  allowed  to  live  because  they  have  passed  the  Coercion  Act  ? — 
“  No.  Such  wretches  will  be  shot  if  they  had  the  protection  of  Her  Majesty’s 
“  force.  No  more  landgrabbers  will  be  allowed  to  live  in  Ireland.  The  next 
“  parties  to  be  settled  with  are  landgrabbers  named  Clarke  and  Glennon  ” - 

and  so  forth,  going  to  other  matters.  Of  course  I  know  that  is  the  letter  of  “  Trans¬ 
atlantic”  in  the  “Irish  World,”  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  notwithstanding  the 
knowledge  that  the  “Irish  World”  was  containing  these  incentives  to  murder,  as  I 
almost  consider  them,  those  papers  were  at  this  very  time  being  sent  out  of  the  head- 
offices  of  the  National  League,  in  Dublin,  by  the  clerks  of  the  National  League  in 
Dublin,  and  being  scattered  during  this  period  of  1881  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
as  we  have  shown,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  call  your  attention  to  the  pages  where  we 
have  shown  it  in  a  very  few  minutes.  These  outrages  that  I  have  mentioned  all  took 
place  in  the  Loughrea  district.  I  have  shown  you  how  the  seeds  had  been  planted ; 
and  so  the  fruit  was  gathered.  Now,  how  was  Loughrea,  as  a  district,  regarded  in 
after  time  when  again  it  had  to  be  roused  to  action.  I  must  refer  to  two  speeches  in 
that  connexion.  They  were  delivered,  of  course,  at  a  later  time,  and  as  I  have  said, 
we  often  must  look  retrospectively  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  condition  of  things  at  the 
time  which  is  dealt  with.  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  spoke  on  September  10th,  1885,  at 
Loughrea,  and  thus  he  refers  to  the  past : — 

“  In  all  Ireland  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  more  patriotic,  a  more  energetic, 

“  a  better  people,  than  in  Loughrea  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  In 
“  fact,  they  are  so  inclined  for  the  work,  that  in  these  latter  days,  when  things 
“  are  become  somewhat  cooled  down,  it  has  been  said  the  men  of  Loughrea  are 
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“  very  little  Rood  in  the  calm,  but  the  very  best  is  the  storm.  Well,  for  my  part 
“  I  hope  it  won’t  be  long  until  we  have  another  storm,  and  then  the  men  of 
“  Loughrea  will  come  forward  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  glorious  days  of 

“  the  Land  League.” 

How  mv  Lord,  had  they  come  forward  in  the  glorious  days  of  the  Land  League ! 
What  wasy  the  storm  but  the  storm  of  outrage  and  crime  ?  How  had  they  come 
forward  in  these  glorious  days  except  to  commit  these  outrages  and  these  murders 
that  thev  did  commit  ?  And  this  is  the  word  of  commendation  to  people  who  at  that 
time  again  are  to  be  roused  into  action,  again  had  to  be  worked  up  to  the  days  of  the 
storm  And  now  we  know,  by  the  construction  that  was  put  upon  these  acts,  what 
wastire  intention  of  those  who  spoke  to  the  young  men  of  Galway  and  urged  tnem  to 

r  «h.a, ...» i= » 2r"  ts.  ,r,«  ,&s.sr. 

r's-fe1:*  t  ■  llv 
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deliberation,  says  : — 

“Though  you  have  been  good  enough  to  receive  my  name  with  applause 
“  I  regret  to  find  that  it  would  almost  have  been  better  for  me  to  have  denied  t 
“  nam®  of  O’Connor  when  coming  to  _this  neighbourhood,  for  I  believe  there  are 
“  bad  men  of  that  name  around  here.” 

That  must  have  been  some  person  who  had  made  himself  objectionable.  There 
were  cries  “  No,  no,”  and  “  There  are,”  in  the  crowd 

“  Well  I  hope  if  there  is  one  man  that  disgraces  the  name,  he  shall  have, 
“  some  time  or  other,  to  feel  the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen.  The  men  of 
“  Loimhrea  are  men  who  have  been  associated  with  our  people  for  the  last  hve 
“  years  ;  associated  with  their  sufferings  and  their  trials. 

This  speech  is  made  in  1885  :  - 

“And  I  believe  there  is  no  part  of  Ireland  has  suffered  more  than  this 
“  locality  round  Loughrea;  and,  while  we  deplore  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  we 
“  have  aUeast  the  consolation  that  there  is  not  another  district  in  Ireland  has 
“  shown  any  such  determined  front  to  landlordism;  and  I  hope  that  that  same 
“  spirit  will  continue  implacable  until  the  battle  is  won.  It  has  lasted  ,  already 
“  for  five  years,  and  during  those  five  years  we  have  made  some  progress. 

Mv  Lord,  as  to  the  bold  front  to  landlordism,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  front  ranks  were 
composed  of  these  moonlighting  men  who  committed  these  murders.  The  spirit  that 
had  influenced  them  was  the  spirit  that  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  seeks  again  to  call  into 
existence  We  know  how  it  had  moved  men  to  action.  We  know  what  had  been 
clone  in  consequence  of  the  spirit,  and  how  the  bold  front  had  been  presented  ;  and 
thus  my  Lord,  with  the  sad  record  of  these  crimes  existing,  we  have  two  leading 
speakers  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  and  Mr.  O’Connor,  referring  back  with  pride  to  the 
actions  of  these  days  as  if  they  had  been  some  noble  work  of  arms;  as  if  there  was 
something  that  good  men  might  be  proud  of,  instead  of  being,  as  hey  were,  nothing 
more  than  the  bitter  and  unnecessary  crimes,  of  men  who  had  been  roused  >) 

agTheren  is°  one  more  murder  in  Galway,— not  in  the  Loughrea  district.  You i  will 
recollect  that  I  have  referred  to  two  speeches  made  at  Clifton  and  Caine,  those 
places  if  reference  be  made  to  the  map,  will  be  found  situated  m  the  extreme  north¬ 
west  of  Galway,  on  the  coast  away  from  Loughrea.  We  had  the  two  speeches  ma  !e 
on  the  3rd  and  7th  April  at  Clifton  and  Carne  respectively  And  now  we  have  tins 
tale  to  tell  which  I  ask  your  Lordship  to  allow  me  to  analyse,  because  m  this  case 
evidence  has  been  given  of  direct  complicity,  of  leading  members  of  the  Land  League. 
Mv  Lord,  I  have  to  rely  for  the  statements  I  am  about  to  make,  to  a  consi  lerable 
extent,  upon  the  evidence  of  a  man  named  James  Mamon  In  relying  upon  that 
evidence,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  asking  your  Lordship  s  consideration  to 
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a  principle  that  must  affect  the  evidence,  to  some  extent,  of  Le  Caron  and  the 
evidence  of  many  witnesses  that  have  been  examined  in  this  case.  It  may  be  said, 
and  I  think  rightly  said,  that  this  man,  Manion,  to  a  certain  extent  in  these  proceedings 
was  a  participator  and  an  accomplice.  He  does,  as  I  shall  show  your  Lordship, 
receive  in  respect  of  his  testimony  a  vast  amount  of  corroboration,  but,  my  Lord, 
let  me  assume  that  he  did  not.  I  gather  from  my  learned  friend’s  speech  (I  may  be 
in  error;  it  is  not  directly  stated)  that  he  looked  upon  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice 
as  of  no  value  unless  he  be  corroborated.  I  do  not  know  that  rigid  rules  of  law  need 
to  be  argued  at  any  great  length,  but,  on  principle,  I  submit  that  such  a  view  is  not 
applicable  to  the  matter  that  is  now  before  you  for  investigation  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  you  are  investigating  it.  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  remind  any  one  of 
your  Lordships  of  what  is  the  rule  of  evidence  affecting  trials  in  criminal  cases.  The 
rule,  of  course,  of  requiring  corroboration  of  an  accomplice  is  a  very  trite  one,  and 
one  well  known  to  you.  But  upon  what  principle  is  that  founded  ?  I  always  under¬ 
stood  it  was  founded  or  proceeded  rather  from  the  fact  that  the  person  accused  had 
no  opportunity  of  stating  anything  by  way  of  answer  to  the  accusation  of  the  witness, 
and  therefore  our  law  had  humanely  interposed  to  lay  down  or  to  establish  the 
principle  that,  if  two  persons  only  had  been  present,  it  may  be,  at  the  taking  place 
of  any  act,  and  one  came  forward  and  said,  “  I,  equally  with  the  accused,  took  part 
in  it ;  I  am,  so  far,  therefore,  affected  by  the  crime,”  and  the  accused  has  no  answer 
to  give,  that  that  evidence  would  not  be  sufficient  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the 
accused  person  to  make  reply  to  his  accuser. 

But,  my  Lord,  does  that  in  any  way  refer  to  a  civil  case  ?  Supposing,  that  which 
might  be  the  subject  of  criminal  indictment,  namely  fraud — a  charge  was  preferred  in 
a  civil  court,  say,  of  fraud,  in  the  issuing  of  a  prospectus — and  the  person  came 
forward  and  said,  “  I  was  a  director  and  took  part  in  the  issuing  of  that  prospectus. 
I  admit  it  and  A,  B,  C,  and  D  were  my  participators.”  I  presume  that  no  law  says 
that  requires  corroboration,  For  this  reason  :  that  those  who  were  so  charged,  can 
come  forward  and  give  their  answer  if  they  wish.  If  they  remain  absent,  if  having  an 
opportunity  of  giving  their  evidence,  they  abstain  from  giving  it ;  I  submit  there  is  no 
rule  of  law  which  says,  that  under  such  circumstances,  the  witness’s  evidence  is  not  to 
be  submitted  for  consideration  and  his  credibility  tested.  What  then  is  our  position 
here  in  this  inquiry  ?  I  shall  have  something  to  say  as  to  the  absence  of  one  or  two 
possible  witnesses  from  this  court,  hereafter;  witnesses  who  were  promised  to  be 
called,  and  with  respect  to  whom  an  undertaking  was  given  that  they  should 
be  called.  But,  my  Lord,  every  one  of  the  persons  whose  name  has  been  mentioned 
by  witnesses  here,  and  who  are  affected  by  their  testimony,  have  the  power  of 
being  called  here.  They  can  come  here  as  of  right.  They  can  come  here  with 
every  protection  afforded  them.  If  they  state  that  which  will  criminate  themselves,  the 
protection  of  your  Lordships  is  to  be  afforded  to  them,  in  order  that  the  greater 
result  of  truth  being  ascertained,  may  be  arrived  at.  And  so  every  one  of  these 
persons  to  whom  this  man  Manion,  to  whom  I  am  about  to  refer,  could  have  been 
called  to  say  that  what  he  said  is  incorrect,  equally  as  every  witness  of  whom 
Le  Caron  lias  spoken,  or  any  other  person  who  has  given  evidence  has  spoken,  could 
come  forward,  and  defend  his  own  character  and  his  own  position  if  he  thought  right. 
Then  I  say  the  principle  being  so,  and  I  will  not  refer  to  this  subject  again  on 
general  principles,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  this  matter  technically,  because  the 
result,  at  least  I  presume  so,  to  be  arrived  at,  is — what  is  the  truth  ?  My  only  object 
is  to  submit  to  you,  that  even  if  you  find,  when  every  particular  mentioned  has  no 
corroboration,  that  testimony  is  not  to  be  struck  out  in  this  case,  because  the  principle 
I  have  referred  to,  which  caused  corroboration  to  be  necessary,  and  which  required 
it  to  be  given,  has  not  been  given - 

( The  President.)  Is  it  not  rather  a  doctrine  of  expediency  than  an  actual  principle 
of  law?  Juries  are  recommended,  and  strongly  recommended,  not  to  act  upon  the 
uncorroborated  testimony  of  accomplices.  It  is  never  put  that  that  evidence  is  not 
to  be  used. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  No. 

( The  President.)  But  I  was  about  to  add  that  the  corroboration  is  only  of 
surrounding  circumstances,  so  as  to  lead  up  to  a  general  presumption  of  the  truth, 
because  it  would  be  an  absurdity  to  say  that  no  evidence  of  the  accomplices  should  be 
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received,  unless  it  is  corroborated  by  other  independent  testimony,  because  there  would 

th%hen°ni°! If" VorZrShipTpleeasees  I  was  endeavouring  to  put  this  view-the 
(Sir  E.  James.)  It  J  T  vou  w[\]  find  that  in  olden  times  the  rule  was 

strongest  view  against  inysel  .  ^  ired  corroboration.  I  am  speaking  now  as 

regarded  almost  as  a  ngi  ^  ‘  .  *  Lordship.  In  later  times  it  has  been  regarded 

to  the  first  sentence  that  tell  rrom  y  d  ,  acting  with  all  humanity, 

rather  as  a  question  of  exfeiiencj 'an  they  ought ’not,  as  a  matter  of  caution 

judges  have  substantially  directed  j  1  without  corroboration,  that  is  in  later 

or  prudence,  unless  there  be  neat  exception  act  ^out  “^“ra  ,  ^  0f 

times  But  now,  who  may  be  rightly 

corroboration  m  respect  to  all  the  Lordship  to  allow  me  to  refer  to  the 

termed  accomplices,  I  am  gomg  to  as sk  y  b  P  h  had,  I  submit  to  you, 

proof  that  has  been  given  of  IfTadlns  ' members  ol  the  Land  League.  This 

a  very  direct  proof  of  complicity  of  leading  memoers  o  =  n0rth- 

murder,  as  I  have  just  mentioned  24  th  April  1881. 

west  or  coast  district  of  Galway,  and  ,  stated  at  page  632.  He  had  been 

heSfngh:trC£be"  ^^“(iaham.  ton  Jormertyh, eld  % -a^named 
fortometlt11  Mrf.  Lyden-it  "at  page  632-Mrs.  Lyden,  after  stating  Walsh  gave 

her  the  farm,  is  asked —  . 

“  Q.  Was  your  husband  herding  the  farm  for  Mr.  Graham  ?—  •  J  u^Yb1C 
“  was  looking  Ifter  it.  Q  Had  you  a  ladmc leri.  » 

:  Ind  wo“ev-y' day"  ‘I  UP“o  the  month  of  April  1881  was  your  husband 
“  on  good  terms  with  his  neighbours  \—A.  Indeed  he  was. 

She  is  asked  when  Walsh's  farm  had  come  into  the  landlord's  hands  It  is  pin  to 
her  the  year  1876  ;  her  answer  is 

“  I  do  not  know,  but  X  think  we  were  herding  there  a ,  bit  for  him  1 lefore  it 
So  that  at  any  rate  there  is  some  ^hT  sense  I  am  about  to 

izz&sn — — *•  *»  “  w  '■ 
"s-ar.  m,  a™;:=£ » t  st  tr  = 

who  had  been  1™|1^  pe  d  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  only  because  he  had  herded 
herding  upon  this >  fa™,  an  ^  raurdered.  There  had  been,  as  you  will  see,  a 

previou^attempt, “which  had  ^k’g^wfd^^oman^olMmr^he^maii  was^ken^  ut 

7  “house  into  tKiwaVaii  shot ;  and  then  she  goes  on  and  tells  a  second  tale. 
She  is  asked  when  these  men  broke  m  at  the  door.  _ 

“  Where  was  your  husband  at  that  time?  (A.)  He  was  sleeping  in  e 
«  bed  at  the  end  o/the  room.  He  was  sleeping  when  they  came,  m.  v  2-) 

“  where  was  your  son  ? — (H.)  He  was  lying  along  with  the  father. 

Then  she  is  asked  as  to  the  age  of  the  father  and  son,  and  then  it  goes  on 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  see  what  they  did  to  your  husband  ?— (H.)  They  brought 
“  him  out  and  took  him  into  the  street.  ’ 

That  means  the  road.  ,  ,  ,  . 

..  ,0 1  How  did  they  take  him  out ;  drag  him  out  ?-(A.)  They  dragged  him 

a  ^  n  .1.  i _ (  A  \  llnwn  from  tllfi  rOOlIU  Ollt  til  OUgll  tllC 


1  >\  How  did  thoy  taKe  nun  uuu ,  ^  J  J  ,1  00  »  ,1 

-  j'l  \  n  -  f  t]ie  house? — (A.)  Down  from  the  room,  out  thyougn  the 
out.  (4)  0  ,q  x  When  they  got  him  out  what  did  they  do 

kitchen  and  out  at  the  door  a.)  WJ»  they  uill  him  1  (A.)  Killed 


::  SSmT-(T)  Theyekmehdrn?  (Q.)  How^d  they  kill  MmJ-(A.)  Killed 

..  hta  with  guns  and  with  pistols.  I  think  they  had  both  of  them. 

This  man's  ofl'ence  was  that  he  was  acting  as  a  servant  or  herd  on  the  farm. 

“  (Q.)  Was  he  killed  dead  on  the  spot?-(d.)  He  was  killed  on  thespo 
..  After  that  what  did  they  do  ?-(A.)  They  came  and  brought  out  the  l.tL 


‘<3.) 
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“  ( Q-)  After  they  had  killed  your  husband,  what  did  they  do  to  your  son  ? — (A.)They 
“  came  and  brought  out  the  little  boy  again.  ( Q .)  Did  they  drag  him  out? — 
“  (A.)  They  dragged  him  out,  and  he  was  screeching  and  calling  till  they  brought 
“  him  to  the  kitchen  door,  and  they  said  that  he  had  to  go  out.  ( Q .)  Did  they 
“  bring  him  out?— (A.)  They  did,  dragging  him.  He  was  screeching  while  they 
“  were  dragging  him  out.  ( Q .)  Do  you  know  what  they  did  with  him  when  they 
“  got  him  out? — (A.)  They  fired  at  him.” 

And  then  she  says  that  a  month  afterwards  that  boy  died  of  his  wounds. 

Now,  my  Lords,  who  committed  this  murder — these  murders  ?  We  have  evidence 
directly.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  evidence  of  James  Manion,  who  gives  his 
evidence  at  page  726.  It  is  a  long  account.  He  gives  part  in  his  examination  in 
chief,  and  partly  in  cross-examination.  I  have  endeavoured  to  summarise  the  tale.  I 
can  give  reference  to  page  after  page  from  which  I  obtained  the  information,  but  I 
invite,  of  course,  your  Lordships  most  careful  criticism  whether  this  account,  as  I  have 
summarised  it,  is  not  a  correct  account.  This  man  Manion’s  story  is  that — 

“  I  joined  the  League  about  1880.  Pat  Ruane  gave  me  a  card  and  I  gave 
“  a  shilling  to  James  Yarrily  for  it.  These  were  collected  for  the  League.” 

You  will  find  the  corroboration  of  this  from  the  witness  of  the  respondent. 

“  James  Varrilly,  Pat  Ruane,  Michael  Cawley,  Michael  McDonnell,  and  Pat 
“  Mulkerrin  were  the  head  men.  A  lot  of  these  men  used  to  come.  When  these 
“  men  came  to  the  house  at  Letterfrack — that  is  after  receiving  the  Land  League 
“  ticket — I  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  Fenian  society.  All  these  men  who  were 
“  collectors  were  all  members  of  the  Fenian  society.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in 
“  Letterfrack,  but  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  Fenian  society  until  I  saw  the 
“  League  started.  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  call  them  Fenian  meetings  because 
“  they  were  all  Land  League  meetings  Pat  Ruane  swore  me  in.  We  had  drunk 
“  at  Mrs.  Welsh’s,  Pat  Ruane  paid  for  it.” 

lie  then  describes  the  moonlighting  outrage — 

“After  I  had  been  sworn  in  I  got  notice  from  Ruaue  through  a  man  named 
“  Faherty.  I  went  with  him  to  Yarrily’s  house.  Yarrily’s  son  joined  us,  and 
“  we  three,  with  Pat  Welsh,  who  was  hanged  for  the  murder  of  Lyden,  went  on 
“  Tully  Cross  Roads.  We  met  there.  Pat  Ruane.  Mich.  Macdonald,  Pat 
“  Mulkerrin,  and  a  number  of  people.  Ruane  gave  the  order  to  Macdonald  to  see 
“  everything  all  right.  He  said  that  he  could  not  go  this  night  himself,  because 
“  he  was  going  on  business  in  some  other  direction.  Macdonald  took  command, 
“  and  we  went  to  the  house  of  a  man  named  Anthony  Coyne.  It  was  stated  at 
“  Mrs.  Walsh’s  the  night  before,  that  he  was  going  to  evict  a  tenant  named 
“  Lyden.  The  arrangements  were  that  we  were  to  give  him  a  beating,  and  to  get 
a  copy  of  the  process.  That  we  were  not  to  force  him  any  further,  but  if  not, 
“  to  shoot  him.  Some  of  the  men  had  firearms.  The  house  was  broken  in  and 
“  he  was  taken  out  of  bed.  The  fire  was  out.  He  was  sworn  not  to  force  the 
“  law  against  Lyden.” 

The  Lyden  referred  to  there  is  not  the  Lyden  who  was  shot. 

“  He  swore  the  process  served  at  Clifden  had  a  copy  of  the  process,  and  he  hoped 
“  the  people  would  give  him  a  chance  of  his  life  at  this  time.  He  was  greatly 
“  beaten — he  was  very  much  beaten,  and  they  first  gave  him  a  very  great  kicking 
“  as  you  call  it,  and  fired  three  shots  through  the  roof  of  the  house.  Then  we  all 
“  left  Coyne’s,  and  every  man  scattered  and  went  to  his  oAvn  house.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  he  speaks  of  some  other  outrages,  and  proceeds  at  page  732  : — 

“  I  remember  the  time  when  the  Lydens  were  murdered.  We  had  a  meeting 
“  at  Mrs.  Welsh’s.  Pat  and  Michael  Welsh,  Edward  Yarrily,  Michael  Cawley, 
“  John  Flaherty,  and  a  good  many  others  were  there.  I  got  a  notice  from  Pat 
“  Ruane  to  attend.  Pat  was  not  there,  but  his  brother  Johnnie  Ruane  was.  He 
“  is  both  a  Land  Leaguer  and  a  Fenian.  It  was  said  that  the  Lydens  ought  to 
“  be  shot  for  herding  a  farm  for  Mr.  Graham.  The  Welsh’s  had  been  evicted 
*(  from  a  part  of  it.  At  a  previous  meeting  it  was  arranged  first  to  fire — that  a 
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,  ^  „  •  i  fun+  Re  would  send  for  them.  This  was  a 

party  was  to  go,  and  Ruane  tpere  and  about  six  of  us  went  to  the 

second  meeting.  We  were  sent  fo  g  Flaherty,  John  Ruane, 

house,  about  au  Irish  mi  e  off.  Six of  us  wen^  ^  nameg>  The  gix  were 

Henry  Varrily  and  J?at  Walsh We  went  about  50  yards  off  Lydens  house, 
named  by  Ruane  and  Pat  W  a  .  w  did  not  like  to  make  any 

He  kept  a  light,  some  o£ub  had  fireams^w^  ^  ^  ^  wag  th„  best 

appearance  on  account  of  the  g  ,  order  that  Lyden  might  come 

plan  for  to  drive  the  cattle  round I  the  he mse  m f  or^  ^  bous^  and  that  then 

ont,  and  that  he  might  drive  e '  .  The  cattle  were  driven  up,  and 

they  would  get  a  "n“  so  tha  he  d  d  not  come  out;  so  they  did  not  get 

Knce°fhaTTmeb:fS0ng^.  and  the  party  dispersed." 


“  I  have  seen,  I  never  Knew  a  Mo  g  depends  upon  whatever  he  was 

k«  ~  *•  - 

“  or  taking  land,  or  something.  . 

Some  of  these  men  were 

it  appears  that  he  gave  evidence  before  g  Qf  tbeir  flrst  attempt 

to  the  conspiracy  to  murder.  T^‘r  effected  m  consequence  of  the  man  not  coming 
being  unsuccessful,  the  minder  was  1  iathis  corroboration. 

E sr- 

tsr  vrs&zz* 

present  at  the  murder. 

(The  President  )  I  am  •  the  first  abortive  attempt. 

SSiSS  i  XU  that  name  at  once  present  to  my  mmd  who  was 

convicted.  wirlow  Welsh  at  whose  house  he  was.  My  Lords, 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  son  of  the ^widow  ' W  elsh  a  and  ^  other  p00r 

there  were  two  sons  one  was  ^nten^d  to  pe^  ^  ig  tbe  eTidence  0f  Peter  Flaherty 

kd  was  executed.^  ratber  ag  t0  tbe  persons  who  formed  the  Land  League.” 

a  T  ,  i  ,  Tomes  Ruane  to  join  the  Land  League  about  1880,  I  think- 

“ 1  Wa?  b^  mJne‘y  The  two  Rhne’s,  Macdonald,  Mulkerrin,  and  Mick 
“  and  paid  him ,  After  I  joined  the  Land  League  I  was  sworn  to 

“  Caw  ey  were  the  ^mern^  t0  p]ay  n0  rent,  and  to  be  true  and  loyal  to 

another  society.  jlrotherhood  There  was  a  meeting  on  the  mountain,  close 

“  There  were  up  to  80  people.  ^  ^  witoegg  -n  gQme  respects,  Thomas 

Then  young  man;  he  was  quite  a  lad — page  2833  he  was  no 

Heanne,  who  was  a  very 'you  ^  pen^n  Society  on  account  of  his  being  so  young ; 
belonging  to  the  Land  g  ,j  },e  met  there  James  Manmon  at  the  Land 

but  he  says  he .was  present  at  Welsh  »,-»  Flaberty,  and  Ruane.  That  is  at 

nawf2833neTnd  alan  named  Pat  Macdonagh  He  gave  Varrily  before.  He  speaks 
of  the  meeting  at  Mrs.  Wekh’s  when  Varrily  too  e  csa.  offence,  and  the 

r -t  svzi,  *- -  — —  - 

ISM,  “JJi,  tl,„  Ljvn  <»>  S°“ 

«  months  before  Lyden’s  murder,  were  you  at  a  af Yes  °  (Q.)  Did 

I!  any  person  take  the  chair  ? — (d.)  Varrily.  (Q.)  Was  there  anything  proposed 

c 

a  55696.— Ev.  124. 
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by  any  of  the  members  in  reference  to  cattle;  was  anything  said  about  anv 
persons  cattle?  (A.)  There  was.  (Q.)  What  was  said  about  the  cattle? — 
(H.)  They  wanted  to  get  them  killed.  (Q.)  Who  wanted  to  get  them  killed  ? — 
“  (A)  Those  I  mentioned  there.  (Q.)  Whose  cattle  were  they  ?—  (A)  They  was 
belonging  to  a  tenant  on  Mrs.  Blake  s  estate.  (Q.)  What  was  the  name  of 
“  Mrs-  Blake’s  house? — {A.)  I  could  not  tell  you.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  the  name 
“  of  this  tenant  of  her’s  ?— {A.)  No.  sir.  (Q.)  Were  those  men  you  have  already 
“  named,  were  they  all  present  at  this  moment? — [A.)  They  were.  (Q.)  Was 
“  any  resolution  come  to  about  the  killing  of  the  cattle? — {A.)  There  was. 
“  Did  any  men  go  to  leave  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  killing  them  ? — {A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  Who  left,  do  you  remember  ?— (A.)  All  those  men.  (Q.)  Did  you  so 
“  yourself? — {A.)  No.”  V  '  J  8 

In  ow,  you  will  observe  that  the  names  of  a  great  many  persons  are  mentioned  there ; 
four  of  them  pleaded  guilty.  But  now  I  ask  what  explanation  is  given  ?  If  this 
evidence  is  incorrect,  and  all  these  circumstances,  where  is  the  denial  of  these  men  ? 
If  they  are  innocent,  their  course  then  would  be  most  desirous  to  come  into  that 
witness  box  and  say  that  that  innocence  exists.  But,  as  far  as  I  know,  one  witness, 
and  one.  only,  is  called  in  respect  to  the  whole  of  these  transactions  connected  with 
the  Lyden  murder,  and  that  is  the  Rev.  Father  O’Connell.  The  Rev.  Father  O’Connell 
is  the  only  witness  called,  Ihe  whole  case  stated  by  Manion,  Flaherty,  and  Heanne 
rests  upon  this  reverend  gentleman.  Now,  the  point  of  his  evidence  is  that  there 
were  no  Land  League  meetings  held  at  Mrs.  Walsh’s.  That  is  the  most  material 
part  of  this  reverend  gentleman’s  statement,  but  I  have  to  call  your  Lordship’s 
attention  to  whac  his  evidence  was.  This  reverend  gentleman  was  curate  at  Tulla, 
and  I  am  not  really  exaggerating  anything,  or  diminishing  anything,  but  the  course 
he  seems  to  have  taken  was  this  : — In  conjunction  with  Father  McAndrew,  there  was 
<i  determination  to  establish  a  Land  League  in  the  sense  of  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  to  cause  the  branch  to  be  affiliated  to  the  central  leag'ue  m  Dublin. 
And  at  some  time,  apparently,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  this  course 
was  pursued.  Without  consulting  anybody,  without  consulting  the  committee  men, 
Father  McAndrew  in  conjunction  with  the  witness,  the  Reverend  Father  O’Connell 
designated  12  committee  men.  You  will  find  all  this  evidence  at  page  4289.  Father 
McAndrew  and  Father  O’Connell  selected  12  persons  whom  they  thought  would  be 
committee  men.  He  is  asked — 

“Were  they  designated  by  you  and  Father  McAndrew  ? — (A.)  They  were. 
“  (Q-)  Did  you  apply  to  them  to  become  committee  men? — (A.)  No,  they  simply 
“  designated  them.” 

My  Lords,  under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  astonishing  to  find  that  Father 
McAndrew  became  president  of  the  League,  and  Father  O’Connell  became  vice- 
president.  There  was  never  any  meeting,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  at  this  point — never  as 
far  as  I  understand.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  it.  The  committee  were  selected  without 
any  communication  being  made  to  them.  The  questions  are  distinct  on  the  point : — 

Pardon  me,  I  am  speaking  of  the  committee;  12  persons  were  designated  ? 
— (^-)  Yes.  (Q.)  Were  they  designated  by  you  and  Father  McAndrew? — 
(A.)  Aes,  they  were.  (Q.)  Did  you  apply  to  them  to  become  committeemen? — 
(A.)  No.  (Q.)  How  then  do  you  represent  they  were  committeemen,  if  you  did 
not  ask  them  to  act? — ( A .)  Well,  I  know  very  well  they  would  have  no 
objection,  and  in  a  district  like  that,  were  people  are,  some  of  them,  eight  or 
ten  miles  away  from  chapel,  often  times  they  cannot  come,  and  they  are  rather 
backward  in  matters  of  this  sort,  aud  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go 
through  the  matter  of  a  formal  election.  ( Q .)  Did  not  you  communicate  with 
them,  that  they  were  expected  to  take  the  active  part  of  committeemen? — 
(A.)  With  some  of  them  we  did  not.  (Q.)  I  am  speaking  of  the  12  gentlemen 
selected? — (A.)  I  understand.  (Q-)  Did  3  on  not  communicate  with  them — you 
invited  them  to  act  as  committeemen? — (A.)  I  think  not.  ( Q .)  Did  you  put 
them  down  in  any  book  ? — (A.)  I  know  I  returned  their  names  to  the  Central 
League  in  Dublin.  (Q.)  Without  their  permission? — (A.)  Without  their 
permission.  (Q.)  Without  their  permission  you  returned  12  persons,  and 
said  they  were  committeemen  ?  —  (A.)  I  would  not  say  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  12,  but  I  believe  some  of  them  wAhout  —  without  perhaps 
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duties  of  your  committeemen  ?-(A  7®  ^Ximay  be  brougbt  before  them. 
7q.)  f arntryoHni  notiL 

Wliat ^e^ti^duties of  your  committeemen  ?  (4.)  I  So^I^und^rstood'^but 

meeting  of  the  committee  from  its  establishment.  (0.)  So  X  ^ 

Sey  haSd  some  duties.  I  suppose ;  had  not  they  ^  ’-OOThe  dutie tf  they 

Sf^TO^as.l=sf 

wet  no  Stings  LSa.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Had  they  to 

matters  ?—(H.)  No,  they  n^er  met.  (Q0_^  ev  .  t]ie^  in  to  whom?— 

they  collect  subscriptions  .  (  •)  J  '  bQ0ks  ?— (H.)  I  could  not  say. 

(A.)  To  the  treasurer.  (Q.)  Hid  he  Keep  any  uu  v  J  believe  tbere 

/  r\  \  -rrnn  secretary^  never  see  nny  books  .  (-!•)  >  . 

SSt“riC='«sr5 

-  that ? — (H.)  I  believe  I  had  that  book. 

He  is  examined  further  as  to  the  men  called l^oton,  ^“ttnts 

(The  President.)  Did  they  send  any  money  to  the  Central  league 
(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  I  should  say  that  might  very  well  be  taken  as  a  test  that  ey 
recognised  the  branch.  n  «  n 

it  ifpafe  ms!'}  You  JS  tte  ^ 

161.  or  201.,  and  the  three-fourths.  It  is  page  4294. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Page  4293  is  the  collection. 

(The  President.)  Page  4291  is  what  you  were  upon  I  understand. 

Sir  E  James  )  I  was  at  first,  because  there  Father  O'Connell .speaks  of  the  co  lectors 
coming  into  existence  ;  yon  will  recollect  the  witness  spoke  of  men  being  collectors. 
Of  course  there  were  more  collectors.  It  is  at  questio  , 

..  Of  couse  there  were  more  collectors  than  there  were  committee  men,  because 

{ 0  )  "Was  wb&t  you  called  tbe  collection  ot 
“  there  were  so  many  more  Well,  I  do  not  know  in 

this  shilling  a .  duty  -  A  '  J d“Vp  J cfh  the  committeemen  That  was 

sa, z “hh 

::  I1n>  gy  r  ;7°baeve  i 

“  likely  to  be  the  men  who  would  be  sent  forward. 

of  Nee,  wkowaa ithe Qtr^surel;  nl^ber  of  collectors  as  20.  That  is  at  page  4295 
Quezon  63,186  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  Then  would  your  Lordships  look 
at  pao-e  4296,  Question  63,211,  about  the  middle  of  the  page. 
r  °  C  2 
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“  (Q.)  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Patrick  Ruane ;  that  is  the  man  whose 
“  name  has  been  giyen  in  connexion  with  Lyden? — (A.)  I  did.  (Q.)  I  presume 

“  that  being  his  Christian  name,  he  would  be  generally  known  as  Pat  Ruane? _ 

“  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Was  he  a  collector  ? — (A.)  I  could  not  say.  (Q.)  I  should  like 
“  y°u  to  indistinctly  ? — {A.)  Distinctly  or  indistinctly,  I  cannot;  I  do  not 
“  even  know  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  League;  he  had  no  house.  (Q.)  Did 
“  you  take  only  subscriptions  from  householders? — {A.)  That  was  all  the 
“  subscriptions  were  collected  from,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  or  as  far  as  I  believe, 
“  (Q-)  Would  not  a  man  be  qualified  to  be  a  collector  unless  he  was  a  house- 
“  holder?— (A.)  He  would  not  be  entrusted  with  it;  he  would  not  be  asked  to 
“  doit.  (Q.)  Did  Patrick  Ruane  live  in  the  area  of  your  cure? — (A.)  He  did. 
“  (Q-)  Did  he  lodge  with  somebody  else  ? — (A.)  With  his  brother.  (Q.)  Living 
“  with  his  brother  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Would  not  a  man  be  trusted  as  a  collector 
“  R  be  was  living  with  his  brother  ? — (A.)  He  may  or  may  not ;  it  is  not  likely. 
“  ( Q .)  As  he  may  have  been  a  collector;  was  he  not  a  collector? — (A.)  I  cannot 
“  say.  (Q.)  Did  you  know  this  man  who  was  called  Varrily  ?— (A.)  I  did. 
“  (Q.)  Was  he  a  collector  ?— (A.)  I  could  not  say.  (Q.)  He  may  have  been?— 
“  (A.)  He  may  have  been.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  so  far  as  he  is  asked  questions  as  regards  Cawley,  and  although  he 

says — 

“  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  League,” 

I  do  not  know  how  he  knows.  He  is  asked  as  to  Flaherty — 

“  Was  he  a  collector? — (A.)  I  cannot  say  he  was  from  the  other  side 
“  of  the  parish.  (Q.)  You  have  said  that  you  never  attended  any  meeting  at 
“  Mrs.  Walsh’s? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  She  lived  at  Letterfrack,  not  at  Tully'?— 
“  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Father  McAndrew  was  the  President,  liviner  at  Letterfrack  ? — 
“  (A.)— Yes.” 

Of  course,  my  Lord,  Father  McAndrew  is  not  called. 

“  ( Q- )  You  say  now,  no  League  meetings  ?— (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  I  will  take  it 
“  as  generally  as  we  can.  Did  you  know  of  meetings  of  men  being  held  at 
“  Mrs.  Walsh’s  house  ?— (A.)  I  did  not.  {Q.)  Your  correction  was  quite  right 
“  when  you  said  no  League  meetings.  You  included  the  fact  that  you  knew  of 
“  no  meetings  at  all? — (A.)  Yes.  ( Q .)  Is  Mrs.  Walsh  still  living  ? — (A.)  She  is, 
“  I  believe.  (Q.)  At  Letterfrack  ? — (A.)  I  think  not, — I  think  she  emigrated.” 

I  have  a  word  to  say  upon  that.  My  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  on  page  3769,  says 
he  is  instructed  to  say  that  there  was  no  connexion  between  the  Land  League,  and 
these  meetings  at  Mrs.  Walsh’s,  but  I  am  putting  it  to  your  Lordships,  that  taking 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  O’Connell,  which  is  the  only  evidence  called  to  contradict  these 
three  men,  that  the  result  of  his  testimony  is  that  he  and  Father  McAndrew  caled 
this  League  into  existence,  they  designated  the  committeemen,  they  had  the  collectors 
at  work  collecting  money,  as  your  Lordships  will  see  from  the  amount  given,  sub¬ 
stantially  from  the  whole  of  the  tenants  in  that  district.  One  can  understand  that 
with  12  committee  men  and  20  collectors  at  work  they  would  substantially  collect 
from  all  ;  and  looking  at  the  amount  of  18  or  20,  as  Mr.  O’Connell  says,  they  would 
collect  from  all.  Having  joined,  Father  McAndrew,  who  is  not  called,  and  Father 
O'Connell,  who  is  called,  never  attended  any  meetings  at  all.  They  let  these  men 
go  to  the  meetings  and  listen  to  Mr.  Harris  at  Carna  and  Clifton  ;  and  they  let  them 
act  for  themselves.  Then  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
account  given  by  Mannion  and  Hearne  to  Flaherty  is  correct,  that  these  meetings 
taking  place,  the  murder  of  the  Lydens  was  planned  and  carried  into  effect.  There  is  the 
corrobation  of  the  four  men  who  pleaded  guilty.  There  is  the  evidence  of  Mannion 
directly  given,  and  also  the  fact  that  of  the  sons  of  the  woman  Mrs.  Walsh,  one  was 
executed  and  the  other  received  penal  servitude  for  life.  My  Lords,  there  is  a  matter  in 
connexion  with  that  murder  of  the  Lydens  which,  as  I  have  brought  the  tale  of  the  murder 
and  the  evidence  bearing  upon  it  to  this  point,  perhaps  I  had  better  mention  now,  because 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  what  I  have  to  say  in  considering  the  means  taken  to 
defeat  justice ;  but  there  is  a  circumstance  connected  with  this  matter  that  one  can 
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^  1  raTro  in  hp  true  and  yet  the  evidence  is  conclusive  to  the  state  of  matters 
scarcely  believe  to  be  11  oontrJverted.  We  have  heard  that  the  meetings  took  place 

t0  I^^^rofMrs  Walsh,  that  she  had  two  sons,  one  a  young  man  who  was  executed 
at  the  house  ot  ivirs.  >v  aisu,  vm<Wcroine-  nenal  servitude  passed 

for  the  murder,  and  the  o  -  ^  statemfnt  made  by  Mrs.  Walsh,  as 

upon  him  for  the  remmoder  ot  ms  was  that  fih8  knew  that  both  her  sons 

I  can  a  ow ^yoiir  or  P>  her  Bona  were  innoc6nt  she  stood  aside  with  a  secret 

were  innocent,  know  »  ,  knew  who  tlle  guilty  persons  were  or  the  guilty  person 
in  her  breast,  na  y,  Lord,  t]iat  her  statement  is  correct,  and  that  her  sons 

was.  I  am  not  ^  th  iu  person,  but  she  says  she  did,  and  so  has 

were  innocent,  and  that  sue  k  &  y  ]  ,  fiie  verson  who  was  guilty, 

appealed  for  sympathy  on  tha k“‘  •JtoughTio^ustic?  she  stood  by  Ja  Z 

S00enof  leTchUdren^  lives  taken  away  on  the  scaffold,  and  is  now  permitting  the  other 
one  ot  hei  chi  i  •  iifc»  in  npnil  servitude.  She  appealed,  and 

child  the  other  son-to  to  die  afS  the  other 

others  appealed  for  sympathy  b  wkat  does  that  mean  ?  It  means  that  a 

to  be  driven  into  a  living  death.  y  >  .  t  man  ^ould  die  than  that  the 

person  who  so  did  would  rather  that  an  innocent ’““pf  that  is  the  formula  to 
guilty  or-e  should  be  punis  e .  reat^a  ^  ^  SQJ8  i;fe  spe  would  not,  because  in 
which  you  arrive;  knowing  t  o-niltv  nerson  It  is  not  merely 

order  l  do  it  she  Sbut  Vis  an  allowance  that  tl/e 

standing  by  and  that  a  most  innocent  man  should  suffer.  Well,  my 

son  she  had  born  should  die  f  ts  and  upon  tpat  state  of  facts  accepted  as 

Lord,  she  appealed  upon  that  s  =nWriotion  of  37  000  dollars  made  to  her  to 

being  true,  for  sympathy,  the  gudty  at  the  cost  of  her  son’s 

E*/  he^^£rS"^Kat  acting  upon  that  view  that  her 
life,  and  her  son  s  hbeTJ’.  fLj  o{  tte  „uilty  men,  and  her  certain  knowledge 

statement  was  coirec  the'ffieatest  praise  is  given  to  her  for  an  heroic  act, 

°f  d^  V ToVrs  who  ga^  her  SffiTcle.  the  Approval  of  Mr  Davitt.  This 
todTSoO  Sa7s  wa!  raised  for  L  woman  who  had  acted  in  the  way  we  now 
know.  At  page  5706  it  is  said :  , 

“  Referring  to  the  37,609  dollars  sent  to  the  mother  of  the  boy  Walsh,  who 
1  Tw  «  prime  he  did  not  commit,  he  stated  that  he  had  been  informed 
I!  rat  theuoor^ ^  womTknt  who  hCad  committed  the  murder,  but  like  the  noble 
S  S ”s £  was  she  would  rather  sacrifice  her  son  than  turn 

“  informer.” 

That  was  the  statement.  The  facts  are  put  to  Mr.  Davitt  at  5705.  He  is 
ciskccl.  * — - 

-Were  you  acquainted  with  that?-(A.)  Yes,  I  think  I  remember  the 
•  f  7q  \  T)id  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  at  that  time,  that  the  mother, 

CwalsfLn^w  wh"  real  criminal  was?-(J.)  No,  I  remember  now 
Sn^v  the  woman  writing  to  me  on  behalf  of  her  young  son  who  had  been 

-up'l^in  connexion  with  some  crime  in  the  locality,  and  her  telling  me  e 
arrested  in  conne  urder  d  p  think  she  said  the  man  who  had 

had  gone ^to  America  I  am  only  speaking  from  vague 

C°  llpption  (0  )  Forgive  me,  you  must  allow  me  to  put  my  question  to  )OU 
recollect  on.  («0  *^givo  me,  y  an  answer.  You  have  told  me  just  now  that 

specifically,  ^  .  recollection.  (Q.)  Now,  had 

tte  7  ZZl from  any  source  of  information  /t  this  time  that 'it  was  alleged 
thd  the  boy  Charged  was  innocent,  and  that  she  knew,  or  he  knew  who  was  the 
l  cnlrvnt^  (A)  I  think  that  must  have  been  the  substance  of  the  lettei  slie 

<=  •*«  as 

whatererwhoni  got"  the  information,  whether  it  was  before  the  trial  or  after 
-  the  trial.” 

tw.1i  „„  Lords  if  before  the  trial  of  the  lad  who  had  been  executed,  it  is  a  terrible 

thing  t0  have  been  aUowedfby  one 

voTc^Tho  would  have  been  powerful  to  save  him,  to  have  gone  to  hi.  doom,  and  even 
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if  after  the  trial  of  the  lad  who  has  been  executed  there  was  still  a  young  man  in  orison 

suffermg  penal  servitude  for  an  offence  he  had  never  committed,  yet  no  voice  is  raised 
tor  that  young  man’s  release.  J 

“  Did  you  not  get  that  information  before  the  trial  took  place  '‘—(A  1  I 
„  IT  T  recollectlon  whatever  when  1  got  the  information,  whether  it  was 
I;  befT  tlie  *"ai  T,  after  ,the  tnal-  («)  I  think  it  was  Lyden.  I  understlnd 
<■  IT  Tay  1  the  mother  wrote  to  you  respecting  her  son  who  was  charged 
with  the  crime  of  which  he  was  wholly  innocent  ?-(A)  That  is  my  recollection. 
(«.)  Was  not  the  son  then  waiting  trial?- (4.)  It  is  very  likely  she  would 
write  to  me  before  the  trial,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  date.  101 

I  call  your  attention  to  tlie  fact  tliat  the  trial  was  in  August  1882 _ •(  A  i  T 

“  do  not  think  I  was  in  Ireland  in  August  1882.  (Q.)  I  m5st  ask  von  li 

-  you  got  the  letter  ?  ( The  President.)  What  page  did  you  give  ?— (m  Attormy. 

“  General.)  The  first  page  I  gave  was  2212,  the  actual  detail  witi  ^^Tto 
the  crime  so  far  as  we  have  got  it  at  present,  is  Ho.  45,  Galway,  page  6  of  the 
official  return.  -  (The  Witness.)  I  cannot  recollect  that  I  was  in  Ireland  in 
August.  (Q.)  It  is  not  a  question  of  your  being  in  Ireland  on  a  particular  date 

«  PutTthe  date  to  me  as  August,  and  I  was  telling  you  I 

did  not  remember  being  in  Ireland  in  August.  (Q.)  I  put  the  date  to  you  in 

order  to  try  and  refresh  your  memory  as  to  the  date  of  the  trial.  You  told  me 
a  few  moments  ago  that  the  mother  wrote  to  tell  you  that  her  son  was  wholly 
innocent,  and  was  either  about  being  tried  or  about  being  punished  for  this 
offence  ? — I  hat  is  my  recollection. 

If  that  evidence  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  is  correct  of  course  the  lad  was  alive. 

“  Try  and  tell  me  when  you  received  that  ?-(A.)  Iam  trying  to  the  best  of 
my  abdity.  (Q.)  When  did  you  come  out  of  prison?— (ri.)  The  6th  of  May 
1^2-  I  left  for  America  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  came  back  the  latter  nart  of 
August  or  early  m  September.  (Q.)  Have  you  got  that  letter?— M.)  I  have 
not,  nor  any  of  the  letters  that  I  received  in  those  years.  (Q.)  Ho  you  know 
what  became  of  it  ?  (4.)  I  am  sure  it  was  destroyed  with  thousands  of  letters 
(Q.)  I  call  your  attention  first  to  a  paragraph  of  a  speech  of,  I  think  it  is 
Mr  Mooney  if  I  remember  right,  in  America  in  1883  ?-(A.)  Was  I  present  ? 
(Q.)  It  is  not  for  that  purpose  I  am  putting  the  question.  I  am  sure  I  do  not 

remember  at  the  present  moment.  Were  you  in  America  in  1883  ? _ (A  )  Hot 

m  1883,  no.  (Q.)  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  at  page  2212.  (Sir  0.  Bussell.) 
What  is  it  l  ( The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  an  extract  from  a  speech. 
(Ihe  witness.)  I  do  not  remember  reading  it  either.  ( Q .)  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  your  reading  it  or  not.  ‘  Inferring  to  the  37,609  dollars  sent 
to  the  mother  of  the  boy  Walsh,  who  was  hanged  for  a  crime  he  did  not 
‘  commit  he  stated  that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  poor  woman  knew 
‘  who  had  committed  the  murder,  but  like  the  noble  Irish  mother  that  she 
‘was  she  would  rather  sacrifice  her  son  than  turn  informer’  (O'  First 
I  ask  you,  do  you  approve  of  that?— (A.)  Well,  it  would  be*  a  very  noble 
action  on  the  part  of  this  mother  if  she  did  sacrifice  her  son  in  order  to 
save  her  and  him  from  the  stigma  of  informer.  (Q.)  In  order  to  prevent 

a  real  criminal  m  a  murder  case  being  brought  to  justice ? _ (A  )  I  am 

speaking  of  my  opinion  of  the  woman’s  action.  If  she  did  it,  it  was  a  noble 
action.  I  have  suffered  penal  servitude  because  I  would  not  tell  of  a  man  who 
had  committed  a  crime  for  which  I  was  punished.  (Q.)  I  understand  you  to 
approve  of  the  concealment  of  the  name  of  the  real  murderer  in  order  that  the 

person  who  could  give  the  name  may  not  be  styled  an  informer? _ (A.)  Ido 

not  think  you  are  putting  it  quite  fairly.  What  1  said  was,  if  that  statement  is 
true,  and  if  that  woman  did  sacrifice  her  son  rather  than  that  he  should  turn 
informer,  I  say  it  was  a  noble  action  on  her  part.  (Q.)  He  being  innocent  vou 
observe?— (A  )  Yes.  (Q.)  I  understand  you  represent  to  my  Lords  that’  you 
think  it  a  noble  act  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  an  innocent  person  in  order  that 
you  yourself  or  that  person  may  not  be  termed  an  informer? — (A  )  That  is  mv 
view  of  this  woman’s  action.”  •/ 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  in  this  case  of  persons  who  have  established 
to  themselves  a  sort  of  faith  in  relation  to  crime.  It  is  a  faith  which  has  afforded 
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such  homage,  as  I  say,  to the  thrLsa^^aucUn  favour  of  the 

there  are  they  will  justify  and  vindicate  and 

homage  of  which  1  have  spo  i  •  nt  men  to  g0  to  their  doom,  and  those 

approve  as  a  noble  act  the  alioff  ,  tustice,  they  being  innocent  of  the 

men  being  murdered  on  the  scaffold  in  th e  n&TM  Otjua*™  y  K  oufc 

crime  for  which  they  were  executed.  A  *ad  sad  stat6  of  tn  g  f  6uch 

of  which  much  must  have  come  If  the  ^  J  uot  crime  have 

doctrine,  show  sue  syrnpa  / r  ™  increa  •  during  these  sad  weary  months  of  1881. 

gone  on  increasing,  as  it  g  ^  isgout  of  such  doctrines  as  these  which  day 

r£;i  h 

■  trsfcx!  t^^isJXtSSs,  »»,  s  tt 

or  did  not  directly  cause  this  crime  or  t  directions  in  respect  of  such 

n^enert7he%re  r^ords  tC  williLid:  men’ likely  to  commit  crime  which  will 
crime,  that  tne  geneiai  vvuj.  °  .  ,  +uPTT1  to  frenzv  and  to  madden 

^eal  with  now  in  respect  to  this 
UanJactionJut^I  wonld^remmd^you  **  as*  £*£ 

&  spuSg* 

to  W  that  I  do  not  know  that  all  these  facts  were  brought  to  his  knowledge  :  in  tact, 
t°  sa^  i  fh  „  wore  not  I  can  well  understand  that  charity  may  cause  a 

,t  was  ass““egdribe  yto  the  family  of  those  who  had  erred  and  sinned.  It  would  be 

beto7ingt0toaythem  i7th7  ma^r.'Tt^  only  w7  it  might  be  thought 

*7“  not^eve'for 

to  it,  but  your  ho  I '  Davitt  was,  that  this  woman  was  aware  who 

a  +n  +}ds  woman  under  these  circumstances.  . 

1  T  nm  hannv  to  say  that  from  circumstances  so  painful  as  this,  I  have  now  to  pass 
I  am  happy  to  say  tnai  wUch  (  am  boulld  to  deal  with.  It  is  following  the 

entirely  away  and I  co >  ag  ;ble  j  have  endeavoured  to  adhere,  and  having 

siftMf  w‘i  s 

sequence  of  rime, Tthink,  in  the  best  way,  if  I  now  deal  with  matters  that  at  this  very 
time  were  occurring  in  America. 
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There  is  one  point  that  I  shall  have  to  dwell  upon  now,  included  in  this  period,  and 
that  is  the  action  of  Le  Caron  in  relation  to  his  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell.  I  have 
however,  got  to  deal  with  some  Irish-American  matters  first.  Le  Caron  landed  in 
England  on  the  12th  of  April  1881.  Respecting  the  events  in  America  may  I  remind 
you  that  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  those  events  had  been  brought  up  to  the  time 
when  Mr.  Davitt  left  America  in  1880,  when  I  was  addressing  you  on  Thursday  last. 
Mr.  Davitt  landed  in  England  on  or  about  the  20th  of  November,  throwing  some  light 
upon  what  was  likely  to  be  the  action  of  those  whom  I  will  call  for  the  moment  in 
general  terms  the  Irish-American  or  the  American-Irish.  We  have,  my  Lord,  a  letter 
of  the  1st  of  November  1880,  which  will  be  shortly  before  Mr.  Davitt5  s  arrival,  from 
Mr.  Devoy,  which  is  set  out  at  page  2487.  In  the  middle  of  the  letter  Devoy  says 

“  I  propose  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  this  winter  on  the  subject  of  the 
“  Irish  National  cause  and  the  present  crisis  with  a  view  to  stirring  up  the  people 
“  here  and  increasing  the  resources  of  the  national  movement.  I  will  stipulate 
“  beforehand  that  the  proceeds  shall  either  go  to  the  Revolutionary  Fund  of  the 
“  Y.C.  or  to  the  National  Fund.” 

That  is  as  your  Lordships  know,  the  Skirmishing  Fund. 

“  So  that  we  may  be  better  prepared  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  be 
“  forced  upon  us  in  England,  while  believing  that  all  our  efforts  should  be 
“  directed  to  restraining  the  people  in  Ireland  from  any  premature  insurrectionary 
“  movement,  I  think  the  excitement  at  home  should  be  utilised  for  the  purpose 
“  of  procuring  the  funds  necessary  to  enable  the  National  Party  to  complete  the 
“  preparations  for  the  struggle  for  independence.  The  line  for  that  struggle  must 
“  be  selected  by  us  and  not  by  England,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  our  hand 
“  may  be  forced  in  spite  of  all  our  endeavours,  and  it  therefore  behoves  us  to 
“  commence  stirring  up  our  people  in  America  now.  I  think  the  Land  League 
“  has  now  money  enough  for  present  purposes,  and  that  the  state  of  things 
“  prevailing  in  Ireland  demands  that  all  money  that  can  be  got  from  our  people 
“  here  should  be  devoted  to  revolutionary  purposes.  I  am  convinced,  in  fact,  that 
“  the  doing  of  this  is  the  best  help  we  can  at  present  give  the  Land  League.” 

My  Lords,  in  consequence  of  the  confusion  in  what  the  state  of  accounts  was  left  I 
am  not  able,  I  am  afraid,  to  trace  out  very  clearly  to  you  how  much  relief  after  that 
time  in  November  1880  came  from  America  to  the  Irish  tenants,  or  how  much  rather 
was  paid  to  the  Irish  tenants  in  American  money,  but  here  is  a  statement  of  one  who 
has  been  a  leading  form  in  what  we  have  called  the  new  departure,  made  as  early  as 
November  1880,  that  the  Land  League  had  obtained  sufficient  money,  and  that  the 
money  that  is  about  to  be  collected  is  to  be  used  for  revolutionary  purposes,  and  by 
spending  the  money  in  revolutionary  purposes  the  greatest  assistance  will  be  given  to 
the  Land  League. 

The  next  convention  that  I  know  of  is  what  has  been  termed  the  Buffalo  Convention. 
We  have  some  difficulty  in  keeping  these  meetings  apart,  but  may  I  explain  my  view 
of  them  at  once  and  then  tell  you  under  which  class  this  meeting  comes.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  Clan-na-Gael ;  we  have  spoken  of  the  American  Land  League  at  a  time 
with  which  we  have  had  to  deal  ;  and  we  have  spoken  of  Patrick  Ford’s  position,  and 
then  you  will  find  it  will  be  clearly  shown  to  you,  as  I  undertake  to  do,  that  in  the 
American  Land  League  itself  there  were  two  sections,  one  the  clerical  or  moderate 
section,  the  other  the  extreme  Nationalist  section.  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  what  I  said  ; 
it  may  be  in  your  Lordship’s  memory.  I  traced  up  the  position  of  Mr.  Walsh,  the  only 
active  member  of  the  executive,  nothing  having  been  done  by  McCafferty  when  I  was 
placing  my  views  before  you  on  Thursday  last.  That  position  was  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Davitt  at  page  6399,  when  he  himself  read  the  letter  from  the  Reverend  Lawrence 
Walsh  to  the  Branch  Land  League  and  its  members,  beginning — 

“  As  I  am  the  only  officer  now  in  active  service  of  the  National  Organisation, 

“  I  am  compelled  by  circumstances  to  call  a  convention  for  Wednesday  and 
“  Thursday,  January  12th  and  13th,  1881,  to  be  held  in  Buffalo  in  St.  James’ 

“  Hall.” 

and  so  that  convention  was  held.  It  was  no  doubt,  as  here  stated,  summoned  by 
Mr.  W alsh,  and  he  certainly  represented  one  of  the  most  inactive  of  the  American  Land 
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League — it  was  the  clerical  section-and  you  will 

many  branches  had  not  come  in.  That  appears  in  Mr.  DaviU  s  book,  i  think,  wn 
Mr.  Davitt  was  good  enough  to  let  us  have  at  page  iy. 

“  He  then  reported  the  number  of  branches  of  the  League  that  now  existed, 
__j  that  were  connected  with  this  organisation,  there  being  many  branches  that, 
so  far  had  not  yet  had  any  communication  with  him,  but  he  hoped  that  now  as 
there  was  a  permanent  organisation  formed,  all  would  soon  array  themselves 
«  under  our  banner,  and  thus  show  that  unity  and  harmony  existed  among  the 
“  Irish  people  at  home  and  abroad.  There  were  now  some292  branches i  m  acco 
«  with  us  abroad,  and  137  of  these  were  formed  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Your  Lordship  sees  a  proportion  of  those  came  from  New  York.  Now  what  took 
place  at  BuffaWems  to  have  been  of  a  very  ummportant  character,  ; and  it  motl 
have  been  of  a  character  that  met  with  the  disapprova  of  all  the  persons  whowere 
active  at  that  time.  In  the  circular  of  March  1st,  put  m  evidence  at  page  2504  the 
Satisfaction  appears  to  be  expressed.  It  is  a  circular  from  fte  -ecu  ive  ofjbe 
Clan-na-Gael  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  lhere  is  this  sentence 

at  the  top  of  page  2505  : — 

“  The  governing  body  has  met  and  decided  that  the  hour  to  strike  for  Ireland’s 
deliverance  has  not  arrived.  This  decision  has  been  ratified  by  the  Supreme 

Council  and  Executive  Body.  England  although  beset  W1^ ^^0^1^^ 
p-row  more  embarrassing  from  day  to  day,  and  may  soon  bring  about  Irelands 
opportunity,  is  at  present  prepared  for  any  emergency.  Our  preparations  are 
far  from  complete,  and  no  action  upon  our  part,  public  or  private,  must  tenc 
product  such  a  state  of  things  as  would  enable  the  British  Government  to  stamp 
out  the  organisation  at  home.  Such  a  catastrophe  would  blast  Ireland  s  hopes 

“^Vmust'be'averted  at  all  hazards,  at  any  cost.  A  serious  danger  menaces 
us  and  calls  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action  ;  once  warned  of  it,  and  t  e  reme  y 
will  depend  largely  on  the  good  sense,  prudence,  and  tact  shown  by  mem  ers  o 
The  US  BroAeAood  locally  in  meeting  it.  This  danger  comes  from  the 
Land  League,  though  not,  we  think,  fairly  chargeable  to  the  leaders  of  a 

m°^lTthe  late  Land  League  Convention  a  party  was  organised,  and  is  now 
actively  at  work  inside  that  organisation,  with  the  object  of  gradually  sapping 
the  foundations  of  our  organisation  and  building  up  a  power  capable  of  crushing 
out  the  revolutionary  spirit  while  ostensibly  working  for  Ireland. 

«  There  is  ample  evidence  of  this  fact  from  tried  and  trusted  members  of  t  e 
United  Brotherhood  who  were  present  and  have  since  followed  the  drift  o 
“  events  A  crusade  against  secret  societies  has  been  commenced,  and  a  spirit  of 
"  undisguised  hostility!  fostered  by  men  expelled  from  our  ranks  for  various 

causes,  is  manifested  in  various  quarters  simultaneously. 

“  That  is  only  a  prelude  to  attacks  of  a  more  vigorous  and  insidious  nature 
-  both  here  and  in  Ireland,  there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe.  The  ground  is 
«  beino-  prepared  now,  and  certain  rumoured  alliances  and  tendencies  of  individuals 
“  point  to  an  effort  to  convert  the  land  movement  into  a  mere  old-fashioned  wings 
“  agitation,  with  a  strong  anti-national  policy,  as  soon  as  the  so-called  extreme 

“  leaders  are  safely  lodged  in  prison.  .  .  .  . 

‘‘Now  the  United  Brotherhood,  as  an  organisation,  has  never  gone  into  the 

“  Land  League,  but  its  members  have  been  from  the  first  the  most  actn  c  woi  ers 
“  in  that  movement,  and  have  contributed  heavily  to  its  support.  The  time  is 
“  fast  approaching  when  we  must  act  as  one  man,  and  our  only  guide  must  be 
“  the  interests  of  the  United  Brotherhood.  We  must  know  exactly  what  we  are 
“  doing  and  whither  we  are  tending.  The  interests  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
«  we  recognise  as  those  of  Ireland.  The  energies  of  our  members  their 
“  enthusiasm,  and  their  money  must  not  be  used  to  crush  the  Irish  Republicai 
«  Brotherhood  and  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  United  Brotherhood. 

“No  specious  pretexts  or  appeals  to  our  feelings  must  be  allowed  to 
“  cloud  our  reason.  We  have  hesitated  some  time  about  assuming  the 
“  responsibility  of  offering  this  advice,  but  every  day  brings  forth  iresh 
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evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our  views,  and  wo  should  be  failing  in  our 
duty  if  we  neglected  to  warn  you.  We  would  advise  you,  therefore,  to 

“  take  prompt  measures  of  precaution.  Our  members  and  their  friends  pre- 
“  dominate  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  branches  of  the  Land  League.  Every 
“  effort  should  be  made  to  retain  the  money  in  the  local  branches  until  the  executive 
“  body  ean  meet,  and  after  considering  all  the  facts,  decide  upon  what  course  should 
“  be  adopted  towards  the  League  in  future. 

“  This  is  a  simple  and  effective  measure  of  precaution,  and  amply  justified  by 
“  public  events. 

“  There  are  now  an  enormous  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  League, 
“  sufficient  to  meet  all  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses  for  some  time  to 
“  come.  In  the  present  critical  state  of  affairs  it  is  very  uncertain  who  is  going 
“  to  control  this  money,  and  to  what  use  it  will  be  put.” 

Will  your  Lordship  treat  that  for  one  moment  as  almost  a  key  note  ?  That  controls 
the  utterances  and  the  acts  that  come  afterwards.  Your  Lordship  will  see  so  far, 
though  Mr.  Davitt  has  the  right  to  say  that  the  Buffalo  meeting  was  an  American 
Land  League  meeting,  as  I  say  of  the  clerical  party,  yet  within  the  branches  of  the 
Land  League,  the  Clan-na-Gael  as  stated  in  this  report  had  a  majority.  They, 
therefore,  whilst  at  Buffalo,  not  having  their  way,  are  prepared  that  such  things  shall 
not  continue  in  the  future,  and  I  am  going  to  show  to  your  Lordship  that  my  friend, 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  was  quite  wrong  when  he  said  there  had  been  a  policy  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  to  capture  the  Land  League.  My  friend  is  right  when  he  says  there  was 
the  attempt,  but  I  will  show  to  you  that  it  was  successful,  and  that  the  Clan-na-Gael 
as  we  proceed  with  the  different  conventions  had  the  entire  control  of  the  Land  League 
action.  The  American  Land  League  and  the  Clan-na-Gael  were  worked  by  the  same 
men,  the.  Clan-na-Gael  men  being  in  a  majority;  the  American  Land  League  was 
used  for  Clan-na-Gael  purposes,  and  the  Clan-na-Gael  adopted  a  policy  of  dynamite 
and  carried  it  out. 

In  this  book  which  Mr.  Davitt  has  handed  to  us  after  having  read  from  it,  at 
page  19,  I  find  this  as  to  this  Buffalo  meeting  : — 

“  He  (that  is,  the  Secretary)  then  read  a  letter  from  Michael  Davitt,  in 
“  which  all  branches  of  the  League  were  cautioned  about  remitting  funds  to  the 
*•  other  side,  after  they  had  positive  information  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
“  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  They  should  hold  their  funds  until  instructions  had 
“  been  received  from  across  the  water.” 

Your  Lordship  will  recollect  Mr.  Forster’s  Act  was  not  passed  till  March  3rd,  Of 
course  this  Buffalo  Convention  was  held  at  a  time  before  the  Bill  had  been  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  is  a  letter  at  page  3375  from  Brennan  to  Patrick  Ford. 
It  appears  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  22nd  of  January  : — 

“  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  weekly  letters  with  remittances  for 
“  the  Land  League  Fund,  and  we  endeavour  to  acknowledge  them  promptly  of 
“  late.  If  auy thing  takes  place  here  that  will  render  the  transmission  of  money 
“  from  your  side  unsafe,  I  will  immediately  cable  the  ‘  Irish  World.’  In  any  case, 
“  if,  as  we  expect,  the  news  is  flashed  across  to  you  one  of  these  days  that  the 
“  Habeas  Corpus  is  suspended  in  Ireland,  better  not  mail  any  more  money  for 
“  some  time.” 

So  Mr.  Davitt  had  written  to  the  more  orthodox  section  of  the  American  Land 
League  the  letter  which  was  read  at  the  Buffalo  Convention  or  meeting.  Mr.  Brennan 
write’s  to  Patrick  Ford,  who  belongs  to  another  section  of  the  Land  League.  Those 
two  communicat.ons  containing  the  request  that  money  should  be  held  in  suspense,  and 
if  danger  should  arise  from  the  arrest  of  leaders  that  money  should  not  be  sent ;  that 
agrees,  you  will  see,  with  this  document  produced  by  Le  Caron.  It  is  really  one  of  the 
corroborations  of  Le  Caron.  This  document  which  was  produced  by  Le  Caron  at 
page  2505  advises  the  same  policy  : — 

“  We  would  advise  you,  therefore,  to  take  prompt  measures  of  precaution. 

“ . Every  effort  should  be  made  to  retain  the  money  in  the  local  branches 

“  until  the  executive  body  can  meet.” 
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And  that  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Brennan,  and  the  executive 

CT^ltedCttXpproval  of  the  proceedings  at  Buffalo  from  the  extreme  section, 
and  I  would  read  the  letter  of  John  Devoy  upon  this  subject  That  letter  commences 
at  nao-e  2747  It  refers  to  other  matters,  namely,  the  Le  Caron  interview,  but  the 
point  I  vrish  to  refer  to  specially  on  this  subject  is  the  concluding  part  of  the  letter  at 

page  2748 : — 

“  On  my  own  responsibility,  wbat  I  believed  would  satisfy  our  friends  here, 

“  and  make  propositions  that  I  might  feel  morally  certain  would  be  approved  of  ; 

“  but  I  would  not  on  any  consideration  have  them  pay  my  expenses. 

That  is  as  to  another  point. 

“They  seem  to  misunderstand  our  dissatisfaction  here.  It  is  not  with  their 
action  in  Ireland,  but  the  action  they  allow  their  friends  to  take  mitar  name 
here.  There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  about  essential  points,  but  we  can 
tolerate  the  kind  of  thing  begun  in  Buffalo.” 

The  kind  of  thing  begun  in  Buffalo  was  the  action  of  the  moderate  or  clerical  section. 
That  was  shown  by  resolution  in  Buffalo,  and  that  was  not  going  to  be  tolerated  an^ 
as  your  Lordship  wall  see,  it  was  not  tolerated  There  is  disapproval  “y* 
Buffalo  Convention  proceedings  expressed  by  the  Irish  World.  The  Ir 

says  (page  3378) : — 

“  The  treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  paid  t^ewfinf,n?ialfflsec^%yT;Xe 
“  forward  the  same,  at  least  once  a  month,  to  the  ‘  Irish  World  office,  10  Spruce 
«  Street,  New  York,  for  acknowledgment  through  its  columns  and  direct  trans- 
“  mission  to  the  National  Land  League  of  Ireland. 

Then  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Asquith,  interposed  . 

“  These  extracts  are  taken  from  a  long  leading  article,  which  is  headed  : 

“  ‘  Our  Reply. 

“  ‘  Light  on  the  Buffalo  Convention. 

“  ‘  Why  the  “Irish  World”  ignored  it. 

“  ‘  Uncharitable  Critics  answered.’ 

«  Your  Lordships  have  had  your  attention  drawn  to  the  Buffalo  Convention. 
“  The  article  says  : — 

“  ‘  Why  has  the  “Irish  World”  ignored  the  Buffalo  Convention?  This 
“  i  question  has  often  been  asked.  There  is  a  time  to  be  silent,  and  there  is 
“  ‘  likewise  a  time  to  speak,  and  the  time  for  breaking  silence  has  come.  An 
“  ‘explanation  is  in  order.  The  adversaries  of  the  “Irish  World  are  not 
“  ‘  satisfied  with  our  let-alone  policy.  They  are  loudly  knocking  for  a  recognition 
“  ‘  of  some  sort :  they  shall  have  it.’ 

Those  adversaries  were  those  moderate  men  who  supported  the  Buffalo  Convention 
policy. 

“  Now,  here  are  the  reasons  that  induced  us  to  remain  silent  on  that  con- 
“  vention. 

“  (1.)  It  was  irregularly  called.  _  . 

“  (2.)  Territorially  and  numerically  considered,  it  was  non-representative  m  its 

«  character. 

“  (3.)  It  was,  so  far  as  the  selection  of  officers  went,  a  cut-and-dry  arrangement 

“  already  hatched  in  a  corner  of  New  England. 

“  (4  )  Mr.  P.  A.  Collins,  the  president,  is  a  machine  politician  who  would  give 
“  up  to  party  what  belongs  to  mankind— a  man  that  is  anything  but  popular  with 

“  the  Irish  National  element  in  America.  _  .  , 

“  (5.)  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Land  League  will  grow  either  m  sound 
“  principles  or  in  pecuniary  strength  under  the  influence  of  a  centralised 
“  organisation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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My  Lord,  upon  this  state  of  things  arising  at  the  Buffalo  Convention,  Le  Caron  gave 
evidence  at  page  2749.  This  question  was  put  to  Le  Caron  : — 

“  ( Q .)  One  other  question.” 

Then  in  inverted  commas  the  quotation  comes  : — 

“  There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  about  essential  points,  but  we  cannot 
“  tolerate  the  kind  of  thing  begun  in  Buffalo.” 

That  is  a  quotation  from  Devon’s  letter. 

“  What  was  the  kind  of  thing  begun  in  Buffalo  ? — (.4.)  An  alleged  attemp 
“  on  the  part - ” 

Mr.  Reid  says  : — 

“  Stop,  please.  I  would  ask  your  Lordship  whether  the  Attorney-General 
“  is  entitled  to  ask  this  gentleman  about)  the  construction  of  a  letter  by  somebody 
“  else?  (The  President .)  This  refers  to  fact.  If  it  were  only  put  as  construction 
“  of  the  words,  I  should  not  allow  it.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Yery  well.  (The 
“  Attorney-General.)  I  only  want  to  identify  what  has  been  proved.  (Q.)  What 
“  did  you  understand  ? — (A.)  An  actual  attempt  that  was  made  at  the  Buffalo 
“  open  Convention,  instigated,  it  was  said,  by  friends  of  Mr.  Parnell  on  this  side, 
“  to  expose,  and  disorganise,  and  disrupt  the  secret  revolutionary  organisation 
“  upon  both  sides  of  the  water.” 

(The  President.)  Just  read  on  a  little. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  had  only  marked  that  passage. 

“  (Q.)  Was  that  the  same  thing  as  is  referred  to  in  some  of  those  reports 
“  which  cropped  up  again  at  the  1881  Convention  ? — (A.)  It  was,  (Mr.  Asquith.) 
“  Perhaps  my  friend  will  allow  me  to  put  this  question.  (Q.)  Did  it  not  refer  to 
“  the  protest  made  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Buffalo  Convention  against  th 
“  use  of  violence  and  crime?  (A.)  I  did  not  so  understand  it.  (Q-)  Do  yo. 
“  swear  that?  (A.)  Ido  swear  that.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Whatever  it  be, 
“  did  it  come  up  again  in  the  attempt  to  oppose  Mr.  Bett’s  nomination,  which 
“  you  have  already  given  evidence  upon?  ” 

That  is  at  a  later  date.  My  Lord,  bearing  upon  this  point  also  is  a  conversation 
proved  by  Le  Caron  at  page  2543.  The  conversation  occurs  after  Le  Caron’s  return 
and  after  the  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell.  That  would  be  in  June  1881,  and  it  is  an 
interview  between  Le  Caron  and  Alexander  Sullivan.  Le  Caron  says  :  “  I  interviewed 
Alexander  Sullivan  and  had  a  conversation  with  him.”  Will  your  Lordship  refer  to 
the  bottom  of  page  2543. 

“  He  also  stated  at  the  same  time  ‘  It  seems,*  he  said,  ‘  that  there  is  a 
“  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  as  to  what  our 
“  complaints  are.  Now,  while  we  don’t  differ  in  any  essential  point,  we  want 
“  them  to  understand — though  we  are  not  finding  any  fault  with  what  they  are 
“  now  doing  in  England — we  want  them  to  understand  that  we  disapprove  of  what 
“  they  say  about  us  in  this  country,  and  the  action  taken  by  some  of  their  friend: 
“  at  our  last  Buffalo  meeting,” 

Now,  my  Lords,  if  the  tale  was  entirely  told,  and  if  the  matter  of  the  action  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  and  the  American  Land  League  rested  here,  I  think  my  learned  friend, 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  would  have  been  justified,  and  that  Mr.  Davitt  also  would  have 
been  justified,  in  saying  that  there  was  no  alliance  between  the  American  Land  League 
in  its  apparent  constitution,  and  the  Clan-na-Gael.  At  that  time  the  officers  (I  am  now 
entirely  confining  my  observations  to  this  time  were  of  the  clerical  section,  and  the 
Clan-na-Gael  people,  as  I  understand  this  evidence,  did  not  at  that  convention, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  power,  appear  in  sufficient  numbers  to  control  the 
convention.  Hence  action  taken  and  resolution  passed  that  they  objected  to ;  and,  as 
Devoy  says,  and  as  Sullivan  says,  that  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  Buffalo  has,  in  its 
effect,  to  be  swept  out  by  subsequent  action,  which  your  Lordship  will,  without  doubt, 
find  was  taken  by  the  more  powerful  body,  the  Clan-na-Gael,  within  this  body  of  the 
American  Land  League. 
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T  have  dealt  now,  I  think,  with  all  I  have  to  say  as  to  this  comparatively,  and  very 
comparatively,  unimportant  convention  in  Bufialo.  Yon  will  notice  it  is  not  an  annual 
convention  If  the  Trainor  Hall  meeting  is  to  be  taken  as  the  foundation  of 
American  Land  League,  of  course  the  period  of  meeting  had  not  arrived.  That 
mppHnc  took  place  in  May  1880,  when  Mr.  Davitt  was  present.  I  am  speaking  a 
regards  open  meeting.  Mr.  Davitt  intimates  (and,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  assists  me 
rather  then  anything  else)  that  the  view  he  takes  is  that  Mr.  Parnell  s  conference  oefore 
leaving  which  must  have  been  in  the  very  early  days  of  March  1880,  formed  the  fount  a  ion 
of  the&Land  League.  That  was  not  an  open  meeting.  That  was  a  conference  among 
leaders.  The  Trainor  Hall,  of  course,  was  a  more  open  meeting.  If  that  formed 
the  birth  of  the  Land  League,  or  even  if  the  conference  Mr.  Davitt  re  ers  0  w  , 

Mr  Parnell  was  present  forms  it,  the  observation  is  the  same.  A  meeting  that  took 
Xce  in  January  1881  is  not,  of  course,  an  annual  meeting  or  a  convention  of  the 
Land  League  ;  and  when  the  Buffalo  meeting  was  called,  I  take  it  it  was  called  moio 
from  stress  of  necessity,  as  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Walsh  points  out.  He  is  the 011  J 
executive  person  acting!  He  wants  something  to  be  done.  He  wants  new  life  to 
come  into  existence,  and  he  personally  called  those  delegates ;  but  it  was  not  an  annual 
convention  or  important  meeting,  and  very  little  was  done  upon  it.  _ 

I  pass  away  from  this  comparatively  unimportant  meeting  to  following  even  s  m 
orde?  of  S  That  meeting  having  taken  place  in  January,  we  come  to  Le  Caron  s 
arrival  in  England  on  April  12th.  Will  you  note  the  circumstances  in  which 
Mr  Parnell  vras  placed  at  this  time?  There  were  a  few  persons  still  opposed  to 
Mr  Parnell.  The  rank  and  file  apparently  had,  as  Mr.  Davitt  has  said,  come  . 
The  principal  Nationalists  had  joined  in  September;  but  still  there  were  some  men  o 
actio?  whether  they  belonged  to  Stephen’s  faction  or  not  is  perfectly  immaterial, 
wh?  were  prominently  represented  by  John  O'Leary  in  Pans  ;  there  was  also  another 
lersoTwh?  has  bee?  mentioned;  a  Daly  of  Castlebar.  A  man  named  Byan  of 
EX, Is  the  name  given  by  Le  Caron  at  page  2497.  Their  names  I  thmk  are 
aRo  referred  to  a  second  time  by  Le  Caron  at  ^  page  2748,  where  Baly,  ot 
Castlebar,  name  again  is  referred  to.  Those  persons,  insignificant  m  num  er,  weie 
vet  if  I  may  so  term  them,  doctrinaire  in  relation  to  this  policy,  and  they  we 
persons  who  could  influence,  like  the  men  at  Enniscortliy  it  may  be  have  been 
fnfluenced,  a  few  of  the  followers,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Parnell  was  willing  to  bring  even 
these  few  men  into  line  with  him,  and  to  obtain  their  co-operation.  The  importance 
of  Le  Caron’s  communications  was  regarded  as  being  great  because,  as  you  wi 
recollect,  he  obtains  two  letters  of  introduction.  Devoy  gives  him  two  letters,  one  to 
Egan  who  was  in  Paris,  and  one  to  John  O’Leary  This  is  at  page  2491.  Using 
those  letters  of  introduction  he  arrived  m  Pans,  and  he  sees  Patrick  Egan,  am 
learns  from  him  (this  is  in  evidence  at  page  2493)  that  he,  Egan,  was  both  a  Lane 
Leaguer  and  an  Irish  Republican  Brother,  or,  as  he  says,  ‘  Irish  Republican  Biotlie  - 
hood  man”  ;  that  he  thought  the  organisations  could  work  together,  because  he  spea 
of  “a  perfect  understanding  between  the  two  organisations.  You  will  tine  a 
pao-e  2493  a  statement  of  his  arrival  in  Paris  and  his  interview.  He  first  came  o 
England  on  the  12th  April,  then  to  Paris,  passing  on,  on  the  14th,  where  he  saw 

Mr.  Egan  and  O’Leary. 

Then  at  page  2494  Le  Caron  says : — 

“  He  told  me  he  was  a  Land  Leaguer  to-day,  and  something  else  when  the 
occasion  offered  itself— presented  itself.  There  was  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  two  organisations— why  they  should 
not  be  working  in  accord  with  each  other.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  What  two  organisa¬ 
tions  ? — (A.)  The  open  movement  and  the  secret  movement— the  revolution  ary 
movement — that  the  open  movement  was  a  means  towards  the  end  that  they 
all  desired  to  obtain  as  Nationalists.  He  clearly  defined  his  own  position 
personally,  aud  mentioned  by  name  men  upon  this  side  who  were  pst  as  gooc 
Nationalists  as  he  was  himself.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Whom  did  he  mention  ? 
—(A.)  He  mentioned  the  name ‘of  Mr.  Parnell  as  being  a  thorough  JS  ationalist  m 
sentiment,  always  open.  He  was  a  revolutionalist  to  the  backbone.  (  ,..)  -  m 
thing  further  about  him  ?— (A.)  Yes.  («.)  What?— (A.)  He  cited  to  me  as 
proof  of  his  statement  in  reference  to  Mr.  Parnell,  that  about  a  year  previous 
to  this  conversation  Mr.  Parnell  had  made  application,  and  had  endcaA  ouicc  to 
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“  join  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  the  organisation  upon  this  side  of  the 
“  water.  But  Mr.  Egan  stated  that  at  that  time  Mr.  Parnell  thought  a  great  deal 
“  the  organisation  when  he  was  upon  the  outside  of  it,  but  the  organisation 
“  was  not  in  as  great  and  prosperous  a  condition  as  we  would  like  to  have  had  it, 
“  and  as  he  thought  it  was  ;  and  that  he  thought  Mr.  Parnell  would  think  a  great 
“  deal  more  of  it  if  upon  the  outside  of  it  than  if  upon  the  inside.” 

It  is  better  to  notice  as  we  proceed.  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  Mr.  Parnell’s 
evidence  upon  that  point,  saying  it  was  not  the  case,  but  the  question  is  whether  Egan 
told  Le  Caron  so.  When  we  come  to  make  the  inquiry  :  Where  is  Mr.  Egan,  and  how 
is  it  Mr.  Egan  has  not  given  evidence  here  ?  Then,  my  Lord,  there  will  come,  as 
between  Le  Caron  on  the  one  hand,  the  statement  and  the  probability  of  Egan  having 
made  it  to  him.  There  will  come  other  considerations  than  those  arising  from 
Mr.  Parnell’s  statement  that  he  did  not  apply  to  enter  the  Republican  Brotherhood. 

(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

I  was  dealing,  my  Lords,  with  Le  Caron’s  first  visit  to  Paris.  He  had  arrived  in 
London,  and  had  gone  to  Paris  where  he  had  this  communication  with  Egan,  and 
also  as  he  says  with  Dr.  Clarke,  or  Kennealy,  as  he  was  called,  but  whose  real  name 
was  John  O’Connor.  And  I  presume  he  used  these  letters  of  introduction  that  he  had 
received  from  Devoy  to  Patrick  Egan  and  John  O’Leary.  After  paying  this  visit 
to  Paris  he  returned  to  England  and  he  gave  an  account  of  his  proceedings.  They 
may  bear  indirectly  on  the  case  if  we  are  searching  for  corroboration ;  stilf  they  are 

circumstances.  Le  Caron  mentions  at  page  2497  that  he  arrived  in  London  after 

visiting  Paris  on  the  18th,  so  that  he  would  have  stayed  there  four  days,  and  would 
have  had  ample  opportunity  of  discussing  matters  with  Patrick  Egan.  Before  his 
stay  in  London  he  dined  with  a  gentleman  whose  name  we  have  heard  frequently 

mentioned,  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  a  member  of  the  English  Bar ;  and  he  mentions 

meeting  Mr.  Timothy  Sullivan  there.  Well,  my  Lord,  Mr.  Timothy  Sullivan,  who  has 
been  called,  does  not  in  any  way  contradict  that  statement.  At  page  2497  we  have  the 
statement  by  Le  Caron  that  Patrick  Egan  on  this  visit  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Parnell 
but  it  was  a  formal  introduction  and  no  conversation  at  that  time  took  place.  And  after 

that  introduction  Le  Caron  returned  to  Paris.  That  is  mentioned  at  page  2498 _ after 

a  stay  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Now,  of  course,  my  Lords,  the  introduction  of  Le  Caron 
to  Mr.  Parnell  took  place  in  London  by  Patrick  Egan  ;  so  Patrick  Egan  would  have 
been  in  communication,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  with  Mr.  Parnell.  He  was,  I 
gather,  in  matters  of  action,  Mr.  Parnell’s  most  trusted  lieutenant.  As  Mr.  Parnell 
lias  told  you,  he  trusted  him  to  select  the  organisers  of  1880,  and  he  had  acted  as  he 
said  in  similar  matters  upon  Egan’s  advice.  Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
Egan  would  have  discussed  matters  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Egan  would  have  learnt 
from  Devoy  the  position  of  Le  Caron,  the  completely  trusted  man  in  America,  and 
Egan  and  Mr.  Parnell,  I  think  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  discussing  the  events, 
would  have  discussed  the  necessity,  or  if  not  necessity,  certainly  the  advisability  of 
getting  rid  of  the  opposition  that  then  was  presenting  itself  to  Mr.  Parnell  amongst 
these  few  leaders  of  the  Penian  body.  And  so  when  Le  Caron  returned  to  Paris,  and 
sees  Egan,  Egan  communicated  to  him  that  Mr.  Parnell  would  wish  to  see  him.  A 
more  reasonable  statement  of  events  it  is,  I  should  think,  scarcely  possible  to  suppose, 
than  the  one  piesented  to  you  by  Le  Caron,  accounting  for  the  fact  that  after  seeing 
Egan,  and  Egan  seeing  Mr.  Parnell,  that  he  would  learn  from  Mr.  Egan  that  interview 
between  him,  Le  Caron,  and  Mr.  Parnell  was  desired.  And  so,  my  Lords,  he  also  tells 
you,  at  page  2498,  that  upon  his  return  to  London,  first  seeing  Mr.  O’Kelly,  he  also  sees 
Mr.  Parnell.  That  information,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  is  conveyed  to 
you  by  Le  Caron,  beginning  at  page  2499,  and  following  at  page  2500. 

{line  President.)  What  question? 

(Sti  H.  James.)  Perhaps  I  had  better  give  it  more  exactly.  Question  43,754,  will  be 
the  initial  question.  He  says  he  saw  Mr.  O’Kelly,  he  had  a  little  refreshment  at  the 
stand  in  the  lobby,  and  they  had  some  conversation  together.  Then  he  says  : — 

“  Mr.  O'Kelly  spoke  in  bitter  terms  of  the  state  of  the  organisation  towards 
“  Mr.  Parnell,  himself,  and  party.  He  thought  something  should  be  done  and 
could  be  done  by  us  on  the  other  side  to  bring  them  into  line.  He  denounced 
Mr.  John  O’Leary,  our  agent,  as  an  old  fossil.” 
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Mr.  O’Leary  is  admitted  to  have  been  an  extreme  man,  still  adhering  to  the  doctrines 
of  physical  force  only.  . 

«  T  believe  I  told  him  Mr.  O’Leary  had  denounced  him  for  deserting  the  cause 
«  and  ffefctin<r  into  Parliament  instead,  betraying  the  interests  of  the  organisation 
“  as  thrnr  ao-ent.  During  the  conversation  with  Mr.  O  Kelly,  I  think  tnere  was  a 
“  division  in  the  House,  and  the  lobby  was  very  full,  and  talking  to  other  members, 

“  Mr.  Parnell  came  up  into  the  group,  and  at  once  recognised  me,  and  we  salute 

“  each  other.  I  think  we  shook  hands. 

He  had  been  previously  introduced  by  Egan,  which  renders  this  quite  possible. 

..  I  think  we  shook  hands.  Some  few  words  passed  between  us,  and  he 
“  tanned  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  ‘  I  want  to  see  you,  quietly  saying  that, 

“  andP  he  beckoned  to  O’Kelly.  Myself  and  Mr.  O'Kelly  went  through  the  door 
..  from  the  inner  lobby,  passing  down  the  corridor  running  to  the  library. 

..  X  remember  we  were  passing  the  doors  of  the  library,  and  then  we  went  down  a 
»  corridor!  running  in  a  left-hand  direction  from  the  library,  and  we  slowly 
“  promenaded  up  and  down  and  took  another  corridor,  which  ran  still  on  an  angle 

“  to  the  left.” 

Mv  Lords  I  must  not  give  evidence  to  you,  but  I  have  not  beard  that  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Charles  Russell,  with  his  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  this  locality,  at  ah 
disputes  that  this  description  is  a  perfectly  accurate  one.  He  did  not  ask  Le  Caron 
whether  he  had  other  opportunities  of  seeing  the  corridor  Of  course  he  might  hav 
had  and  therefore  the  observation  is  not  a  very  strong  one.  But  I  think  it  must  be 
fathered  from  the  absence  of  anything  to  the  contrary  that  this  description  is  mo. 
accurate,  of  a  place  where  persons  who  wished  to  speak  to  each  other  probably  go. 

Then  the  question  is  put — 

« X  do  not  interrupt  you,  but  I  want  to  ask,  first,  can  you  say  whether 
“  anything  passed  that  Mr.  O’Kelly  and  Mr.  Parnell  were  parties  to  2  (A.) 

“  Yes  •  Mir.  0  Kelly,  as  soon  as  we  were  m  a  retired  portion  of  the  corridor 
“  resumed  the  same  subject  of  conversation  that  had  occurred  between  himse 
«  and  Mr  O’Kelly  previous  to  the  approach  of  Mr.  Parnell.  That  was  the  subject 
“  resumed.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  did  he  say  anything  beyond  what  you  have 
“  said  just  now  about  his  denouncing  the  people  for  opposing  him  or  not . 
“  (A.)  That  was  the  substance.  (Q.)  If  Mr.  O’Kelly  ^said  anything  fresh  before 
“  you,  or  talked  to  Mr.  Parnell  alone,  I  want  to  get  it.” 


And  then  there  is  a  little  interruption.  Then  it  goes  on 

«  (Q  \  Did  Mr.  O’Kelly  say  anything  else  before  you  had  a  conversation  wi  h 
«  him?— H.)  Yes.’  (Q.)  What? — {A.)  He  suggested  that  on  my  return  I  should 
“  use  my  influence  with  my  friends  on  the  other  side  to  bring  about  a  little 
“  coercion  on  their  part,  to  bring  the  organisation  into  line  on  that  side  of  the 
“  water.  That  we  were  all  working  for  one  common  object,  therefore  there 
“  should,  and  need  be  no  misunderstanding.  (Q.)  I  want  you  just  to  explain 
«  -what  he  said  about  bringing  things  into  line.  What  two  organisations  ?  {A.) 

“  The  open  movement  on  this  side  and  the  I.R.B.  (Q.)  By  the  open  movement 
“  vou  mean  the  Land  League,  and  by  the  I.R.B.  you  mean  the  Irish  Republican 
“  Brotherhood  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  After  Mr.  O’Kelly  left  will  you  tell  me  as 
“  nearly  as  you  can  what  Mr.  Parnell  said  to  you?— {A.)  On  Mr.  OKelly 

“  leaving - ” 

Then  there  is  a  question  whether  Mr.  O’ Kelly  said  somet  hing  else,  and  it  goes  on 

“  He  said  that  the  whole  matter  laid  in  our  hands.  ‘  You  furnish  the  sinews 
“  of  war,  you  have  them  in  your  power.’  ” 

I  take  “  them  ”  as  referring  to  the  sinews  of  war  and  not  the  men. 


“  If  they  do  not  do  as  you  tell  them,  stop  the  supplies ;  the  whole  matter  rests 
“  in  your  hands.  (Q.)  Did  he  mention  any  name  as  to  any  person  who  should 
«  promote  this  bringing  into  line  or  closer  alliance  ?— (H.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Who  ?— 
“  He  expressly  wished  that  as  soon  as  I  returned  to  New  York  I  should  at  once 
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“  s®e  J°hn  Devo 7  and  say  to  Devoy,  from  Mr.  Parnell,  believing,  as  lie  stated 
“  taat  John  Devoy  could  do  more  than  any  other  one  man  in  the  organisation 
“  to  bring  about  an  understanding  such  as  he  desired,  he  wished  to  secure  his 
presence  as  soon  as  possible  on  this  side  of  the  water,  agreeing  to  meet  him  in 
Paris  on  his  arriving  there,  it  not  being  advisable  for  Devoy  to  come  on  this 
“  Slde*  (&)  Did  Mr-  Parnell  say  that?— (A.)  He  did  not,  sir;  he  simply 
“  suggested  coming  to  Pans,  and  stopped.  (Q.)  What  else  ?  —  (A.)  He  also 
stated,  in  reference  to  Devoy  s  visit,  that  so  far  as  his  expenses  were  concerned 
that  I  could  guarantee  on  his  part  that  he  would  defray  them.  (Q.)  Did  he  say 
“  anything  about  Alexander  Sullivan  ? — (A.)  Yes,  he  also  requested  me  to  see 
“  Alexander  Sullivan  on  my  return  home,  and  mentioned  also  Dr.  William 
Carroll,  of  Philadelphia.  He  also  mentioned  the  name  of  William  J  Hvnps 
“  and  asked  me  to  see  those  four  by  name.”  7  ’ 

Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  the  further  part  of  the  examination  which  does  not  become 
of  course,  immaterial ;  certainly  not  from  Mr.  Parnell’s  point  of  view,  because  he  says 
it  never  occurred.  The  point  I  am  upon  is  this  communication,  but  I  do  not  wish  it 
to  be  said  I  have  not  referred  to  it.  The  witness  continues  the  conversation  and 
he  says  : — 

“  He  desired  me  to  lay  before  them  the  situation,  and  to  show  them  the 
necessity  for  bringing  about  a  thorough  understanding,  and  if  Devoy  would  not, 
“  or  could  not,  come,  to  get  one  of  the  others,  Hynes  or  Sullivan,  not  Dr.  Carroll! 
‘‘  He  was  aware  of  the  fact  from  what  he  said,  that  Dr.  Carroll  was  opposing  the 
open  movement — was  not  a  friend  to  the  open  movement.  (Q.)  And  he  wanted 
to  get  Sullivan  and  Hynes  to  come  over,  if  Devoy  could  not? — (A.)  Yes.  He 
said,  ‘  There  need  be  no  misunderstanding,  we  are  working  for  a  common 
‘  purpose,  for  the  independence  of  Ireland,  just  the  same  as  you  are  working 
'  for-’  He  said,  ‘  Doctor,  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  believe  that  anything  but 
‘  the  force  of  arms  will  ever  bring  about  the  redemption  of  Ireland.’  ‘  (Q.)  Did 
“  he  know  you  as^  Doctor  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Did  Mr.  Parnell  address  you  as 
Doctor  ? — (A.)  Yes.  I  was  introduced  to  him  as  Dr.  Le  Caron.  (Q.)  You 
“  have  said  already  to  my  Lord  that  you  practised  medicine — took  your  degree  as 
“  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  practised  as  a  doctor? — (A.)  I  did,  periodically,  for 
“  some  time.” 

Then  there  is  the  conversation  a  little  lower  down  at  question  43,785. 

“  lu  reference  to  his  views  as  a  revolutionist  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  see 
“  any  reason  why,  when  we  were  prepared,  had  sufficient  money,  were  armed  and 
“  organised,  a  successful  insurrectionary  movement  could  not  be  inaugurated  in 
“  Ireland.  He  said  ‘  I  think  from  the  outlook  that  we  will  at  the  end  of  the  year 
“  get  in  the  Land  League  treasury  a  sum  of  100,000  dollars.’  ” 

I  ha\  e  read  it  as  it  is  here^- T  am  told  it  is  pounds- —it  was  afterwards  corrected 

(The  President.)  I  remember  it  being  altered. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Now,  I  think  I  have  read  enough  of  the  conversation.  I  go  at 
once  to  what  Mr.  Parnell  says,  because  this  raises  the  traverse.  It  is  nae-e  3914 
question  58,671  s 

“  (Q.)  Have  you  any  recollection  of  having  had  such  an  interview  with 
Le  Caron,  or  any  interview  with  him? — (A.)  I  do  not  remember  either  his 
“  name  or  his  appearance.  I  think  it  is  very  possible  I  may  have  had  an  interview 
“  him.  (Q.)  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  recognise  him  ? — (A.)  No. 

I  cannot  recall  his  appearance  or  his  name  at  all.  I  have  no  recollection  of  him 
“  until  I  saw  him  in  the  witness-box.  (Q.)  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  at 

the  House  of  Commons  from  time  to  time  visitors  from  America? (A.) 

Frequently.  I  have  seen  American  gentlemen  passing  through  London  very 
“  frequently  in  every  year,  and  I  saw  American  gentlemen  during  that  time  also, 
and  Beach  or  Le  Caron  may  have  been  amongst  the  number.  He  would  have 
1C  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  me  if  he  had  wished  to  get  one. 

“  (Q-)  Hid  you  ever  say  either  to  Le  Caron  or  any  other  person - ” 

I  am  now  referring  to  page  2500. 
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..  T  h.ve  long  since  ceased  to  believe  that  anything  but  the  force  of  arms  will 
1  nave  io  g  varlarrmtinn  of  Ireland? — (4.)  I  never  said  that,  and  1  nevei 
ever  bring  a  ou  worse  period  of  coercion.  I  never  for  one  single  instant 

dToubted0?hSat  the  constitutional  movement  and  our  Parliamentary  action  would 
doubted  that  t  sa7  that  you  did  not  see  any  reason  why, 

succeed  m  the  end.  (W-)  J  sufficient  money,  and  were  armed  and 

when  you  were JXl^  should  »ot  be  inaugurated 

“TTnd^rntler  saiTthat  tohnybody.  (Q.)  Or  words  to  that  effect 

m  51  Or  words  to  that  effect.  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  (  Q.)  Did 
W  U,Va.  <t  think  from  the  outlook  that  we  will  at  the  end  of  the  yeai 
7%  W  LeagueTeasury  a  sum  of  100,000  dollars ’-dollars  it  is 

g  \  a  T  think  he  said  pounds— ‘  That  is  a  pretty  good  nucleus 

&71  new' said" tttt  InyTody  in  such  a  con^doc-  W *  ^ 

P  ,  1 1  T^oii  in  America —  ought  to  do  as  veil  as  mar  . 

55s  Oh 5m  that  conversation  is  entirely  imaginary.  (0  )  Did  you  enter  into 

^dtV) 

-  any  kind  ?” 

crisis 

.  „■=  xnz v 

1880TTW^d  T  1  v  Mr  8nliivan  is  one  of  those  mentioned.  I  have 
fol “  you  5ltteXectlt  or  indirectly  communicated  with  any  of  those 

persons  for  he  purpose that;  is  wJfch.  I 

I  thmk  I  W  el  e  tlot  Mr.  O'Kelly  o.t.-..:  before  I  comotoot  opon  it. 

It  is  at  page  6046 

“  I  have  no  remembrance  of  having  seen  Le  Caron.” 

wafg^f^hde^ 

“  I  ad.  »dDi&T t  a  ™pT4™bXaccl£  an^aclount  of^a4insaction 

::  5?;  ™Hkely  ^  my  ”ec5u  J  i™M  ,not  be  likely  to  introduce  a  man 
“  whom  I  knew  nothing  about  to  Mr.  Parnell. 

Mr.  Egan  had  introduced  him  according  to  Le  Caron’s  account.  • 

“  He  gave  particulars  of  ceHain^tements  made  *7™^  £^ary  as 

“  I  believe  to  be  untiue.  (Q-)  kind  ever  took  place  ? — {A.)  I  have  no 

an  old  fossil — do  you  say  nothing  nnlikelv  thino-  (Q.)  There  are  some 

remembrance  of  it,  and  it  was  a  most  tXh  they  raay  not 

things  a  person  can  be  posi  r\  o  ^  read  t^at  evidence,  are  you  able  to 
recollect  the  person  stating  •  ?  ^h  pim? — (A.)  I  am  prepared 

say  positively  you  had  no  such  ^^bvZoToi  any  such  conversation  ever 
“  to  say  I  have  not  the *  sbgh  tb  your  own  mind  better  than  I— does 

“  having  taken  place.  (Q-)  Y°^  g  g  ypl  2  (A.)  Well:it  scarcely  falls 

olT A*  sKweii  I  hard"  ItwWat  that  Jay  or  may  not  mean?- 

i"  “.r  s  v™..  «■-  «* 
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“  therefore,  in  a  position  to  say  it  never  occurred.  I  cannot  swear  that  it  did 
“  nor  that  it  did  not.” 

Now,  those  raise  direct  traverse  to  the  statement  of  Le  Caron  :  and  I  wish  to 
submit  to  you,  and  I  do  so  after  consideration  of  the  matter,  that  Le  Caron’s  evidence 
is  correct.  And  I  meet  the  testimony  that  is  given  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Parnell, 
first  with  the  observation  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  memory  is  such  that,  whilst  not  denying 
the  interview  he  does  not  do  that — he  says  that  he  does  not  recollect  Le  Caron,  that 
he  does  not  recollect  the  man,  or  the  face,  at  all.  At  the  same  time  he  says  :  “  I  saw 
so  many  Americans  I  am  not  sure  it  did  not  take  place.”  Therefore,  as  far  as  the 
interview  is  concerned,  Le  Caron  having  sworn  that  it  did  take  place,  and,'  as  I  will  show 
you,  corroborated  in  some  particulars,  Mr.  Parnell’s  evidence  upon  the  fact  of  the 
interview  falls  short  of  denial.  What  does  that  establish  ?  As  against  the  affirmative 
evidence  of  Le  Caron;  it  establishes  that  his  memory  is  such  that,  not  recollecting 
whether  the  interview  took  place  or  not,  if  it  did  take  place,  he  would  not  recollect 
what  did  take  place.  And  so  it  is,  treating  Mr.  Parnell’s  evidence  now  for  the  moment 
as  a  matter  of  memory,  to  be  correct— that  he  does  not  recollect  whether  he  did  see 
Le  Caron  or  not,  I  again  repeat,  if  he  saw  Le  Caron,  he  cannot  recollect  what  took 
place.  Well,  then,  is  it  improbable,  from  Mr.  Parnell’s  views,  shown  throughout  this 
case,  that  he  used  those  words  to  Le  Caron.  You  will  recollect  that  it  is  given  that 
Le  Caron  had  been  introduced  to  Egan,  that  he  had  seen  him  ;  and  even  if  it 
is  not  admitted,  it  is  most  probable  that  Egan  would  see  the  wish  of 
Mr.  Parnell  to  bring  all  these  men  into  line.  How  was  that  to  be  done?  By 
appealing  to  their  reason?  To  appeal  by  argument  would  be  useless.  ’  But 
the  sinews  of  the  war  were  coming  from  America  :  that  money  taken 

away  from  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  would  render  them  powerless _ 

would  render  them  useless.  They  would  have  no  arms,  they  would  have  no  power  of 
action.  Therefore,  Mr.  Parnell  would  know  that  the  best  means  by  which  to  influence 
those  men  who  were  opposed  to  him  would  be  that  the  sinews  of  war  should  be 
withheld,  and  then  that  they  would  be  controlled  by  the  men  who  had  the  money  of 
America.  J 

Now,  it  may  be  said  that  Le  Caron  has  mentioned  another  subject  of  conversation 
namely,  his— Mr.  Parnell’s— views  in  respect  of  physical  force ;  and  it  may  be  said,  as 
Mr.  Parnell  says,  I  could  not  have  used  those  words — because  those  words  do  not  represent 
my  views.  With  submission,  my  Lords,  that  is  not  the  question.  Mr.  Parnell  was 
communicating  with  Le  Caron.  He  was  communicating  with  a  man  who  had  brought 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  Devoy  to  Egan,  he  was  communicating  with  a  man  who 
was  the  head  of  a  camp  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  And  he,  therefore,  was  communicating 
with  a  physical-force  man.  That  was  the  man  whom  Mr.  Parnell  was  wishing  to 
win  over  in  order  that  that  man  might  win  over  others.  How  would  he  win  that 
man  oyer?  He  would  win  him,  not  by  combating  the  influence  of  that  man,  or  by 
consulting  that  man,  but  make  him  a  willing  emissary  so  that  the  sinews  of  war  may 
ke  taken  away  from  the  Irish  henians.  He  would  say  to  him,  first,  in  general 
terms  “  I  am  with  you.  I  agree  with  you,  my  views  are  your  views.”  And  it  may 
well  be  that  in  the  desire  to  succeed  in  obtaining  this  ally,  there  would  be  an 
expression  of  concurrence  of  views  in  the  abstract  which  would  not  represent  the  same 
views  if  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  called  at  any  moment  to  act  upon  those  views.  I  desire 
to  abstain  from  treating  of  the  elasticity  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  mind  as  to  expression.  I  am 

going  back  upon  nothing — I  do  not  wish  to  go  back  upon  anything  I  said  yesterday _ 

the  subject  is  not  an  agreeable  subject  to  be  handling  or  discussing,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  deal  with  the  elasticity  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  his  mode  of  expression  in  his 

endeavours  to  gain  an  end.  There  are  other  matters  besides  these  discussed  yesterday _ 

matters  that  occurred  with  respect  to  Mr.  Nolan  or  Mr.  Nully’s  assistance  to  the  Land 
League  which  show  that  Mr.  Parnell  sometimes  uses  language  at  least  of  exaggeration 
when  he  desires  to  arrive  at  a  particular  end.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  he  may  have 
expressed  these  views — not,  of  course,  feeling  that  he  should  desire  to  act  upon  that 
resort  to  physical  force.  But  here  is  a  man  who  will  be  won  by  having  his  physical- 
force  views  appealed  to,  as  I  am  expressing  these  matters  to  him  in  order  to  obtain  his 
more  sincere  alliance. 

I  would  also  say,  in  respect  to  O’Kelly,  that  his  denial  has  simply  no  meaning _ in 

fact,  that  he  does  not  remember  whether  he  saw  Le  Caron  or  not.  The  result  of  his 
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evidence  is  “I  cannot  say  whether  I  did  or  did  not.”  But  this  observation  occurs. 

If  Le  Caron  is  stating  what  is  untrue,  what  can  be  the  object  of  introducing 
all  the  names  of  all  those  persons  from  whom  contradiction  could  come.  Mr.  O’Kelly 
was  a  gentleman  attending  to  his  duties  in  the  House  of  Commons  He  was  a 
gentleman  who  could  contradict  anything  that  Le  Caron  knew.  He  could  contradict 
an v thing;  if  Le  Caron  stated  what  was  untrue.  Why  does  Le  Caron  mention  him  at 
all  if  all  this  is  a  fiction  ?  He  introduces  an  existing  witness,  a  witness  upon  whom 
you  would  ask,  from  his  position,  to  rely.  He  mentions  him  by  the  way  simply 
stating1  a  fact,  but  without  adding  any  proof  of  his  account,  and  running  at  the  same 
time  the  risk  of  being  replied  to  by  O’Kelly.  Your  Lordship  will  observe  name  after 
name  has  been  introduced  by  Le  Caron,  not  only  through  the  general  statement  that  he 
has  made  to  you  of  American  affairs,  but  also  in  relation  to  this  particular  interview, 
names  that,  when  mentioned  by  him,  could  all  be  witnesses  to  refute  his  statement,  if 
the  statement  be  untrue.  Let  me  give  your  Lordship  an  example.  Initially  he  begins 
by  saying,  “  I  started  on  my  voyage  with  that  letter  directed  to  Patrick  Egan.  I  saw 
“  Patrick  Eo-an  in  Paris.  He  talked  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  people  into  line,  and 
“  Patrick  Eo-an  told  me  Mr.  Parnell  wished  to  see  me.”  And  if  Patrick  Egan  told 
that  to  Le  Caron,  Mr.  Parnell  must  have  had  some  object  in  seeing  Le  Caron— an  object 
he  has  forgotten,  and  an  object  which  it  is  not  unlikely  would  be  the  one  I  have 

mentioned  to  you.  .  ^  „ 

My  Lord,  I  have  been  using  this  man  as  a  matter  of  example,  tins  Patuck  Egan. 

I  have  to  ask  your  Lordships  now  to  consider,  not  only  in  respect  to  Le  Caron  s 
testimony,  but  also  in  respect  to  a  great  deal  that  has  been  proved  in  this  case.  Why 
is  Patrick  Elan’s  evidence  not  before  you  at  this  moment?  Serious  charges  have 
been  brought  against  him  by  means  of  Le  Caron’s  testimony.  I  am  not  over-rating, 

I  am  certain,  the  effect  of  the  witnesses’  testimony,  whether  they  correctly  state  facts 
or  not  when  I  say  that  they  make  serious  charges  against  Patrick  Egan  which  require 
an  answer.  They  attach  complicity  to  him  of  grave  and  heavy  matter,  and  1  am 
reminding  you  that  Patrick  Egan  could  have  been  a  witness  here,  either  m  person, 
or  by  means  of  a  commission  to  examine  him.  Your  Lordships  will  not  forget  that 
at  the  preliminary  meeting  that  took  place  before  you,  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
appeared  as  counsel  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  respondents,  and  he  made  an  application 
to  you  that  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  should  be  examined  on  commission,  and  he  states  the 
application  he  makes  in  these  terms  : 

“  My  Lord,  in  the  course  of  this  statement  by  the  Attorney- General  in  the 
«  conduct  of  the  case  of  O'Donnell  v.  Walter,  one  gentleman  was  very  particularly 
“  named,  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  who,  I  think,  was  said  to  be  the  treasurer  at  some 
«  time  or  other  of  the  Land  League,  and  as  to  whom  it  is  stated— I  cannot  now 
“  state  whether  accurately  or  not — that  he  left  the  country  (I  believe  it  is  without 
“  foundation  as  far  as  my  information  goes)  as  having  been  in  some  way  implicated 
“  or  in  connexion  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  That  is  not  specifically  stated, 
“  but  it  is  so  stated  that  one  may  gather  it  from  it.  It  says  a  warrant  was  out 
“  against  him,  the  fact  being  that  a  warrant  was  out  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act  and 
“  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  at  all. 

Now  my  Lord,  the  second  point  is,  and  from  that  point  I  think  I  ought  to  relieve 
myself,’ and  that  is  the  question  of  the  forged  letters.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned  I 
think  my  friend  would  be  justified  in  saying  the  importance  of  his  evidence  is  passed 
away.  There  is  no  necessity  to  call  him  in  respect  to  that  matter — the  matter  my 
friend  had  in  his  mind.  The  importance  still  remains,  that  after  that  application  is 
made  which  my  friend  urges  pertinaciously  upon  your  Lordship,  further  evidence  is 
given  ao-ainst  Mr.  Patrick  Egan.  Well,  my  Lord,  what  did  my  friend'  wish?  He 
wished  that  this  person  Patrick  Egan,  being  a  most  material  witness  as  he  terms 
him,  should  be  examined  on  commission.  I  think  the  reason  he  gave  for  his  presence, 
though,  as  your  Lordship  sees,  he  would  be  protected  by  certificate,  was  that  he  was 
permanently  engaged  in  the  Presidential  campaign  in  America  now  piocee  ing.  Low 
that  was  in  November  1888.  The  Presidential  election  has  long  since  been  determined, 
and  now  Patrick  Egan,  if  employed  elsewhere  on  important  business,  is  equally  able 
to  be  examined  on  commission.  Your  Lordship  postponed  the  consideration  of  the 
application  for  a  time,  and  Le  Carom  cames  into  the  box  and  makes  this  statenijur. 
And  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  appl: cation  has  never  been  renewed,  We  have  not 
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heard  one  word  about  Patrick  Egan  being  examined.  As  it  has  been  shown  to  you, 
the  evidence  and  testimony  is  most  against  him  in  relation  to  all  his  proceedings  in 
America  since  1883,  when  he  arrived  there.  It  has  now  been  thought  wiser,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Respondents,  that  Mr.  Egan’s  evidence  should  not  come  before 
the  Court. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  that  ?  If  it  was  worth  while  for  my  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell  to  make  that  application  to  your  Lordships,  why  has  he  abandened  the 
application  and  not  renewed  it ;  and  why  does  he  allow  all  these  things  to  be  passed  by 
without  refutation. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  this  observation.  I  think  it  was  abandoned 
when  the  forged  letters  were  abandoned  by  “  The  Times.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Your  Lordships  will  remember  I  specially  pointed  out  that  so  far  as 
the  forged  letters  were  concerned,  there  was  no  necessity  to  call  Mr.  Egan,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  any  form  of  abandonment.  I  had  said  nothing.  Mr.  Davitt  says  that  is  a 
reason.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  knows  what  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  reason 
was  or  not,  but  if  he  does,  where  is  the  reason  with  respect  to  the  other  matters  Sir 
Charles  Russell  spoke  to.  Were  the  forged  letters  the  only  point  to  be  relied  upon  ? 
Was  there  nothing  else  after  the  evidence  of  Le  Caron  had  been  put  in?  Neither 
Mr.  Egan  nor  counsel  made  any  attempt  to  place  his  testimony  before  your  Lordships. 
My  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell,  who  has  analysed  these  documents  of  Le  Caron’s,  has 
never  suggested  to  your  Lordships  that  they  are  untrue.  Knowing  what  is  in  those 
documents,  he  cannot  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell  say  that  the  evidence  of  Egan 
is  immaterial,  and  no  human  being — Egan  himself  or  anyone  that  cares  for  his 
reputation — can  treat  these  matters  and  pass  them  lightly  by,  and  say  “  There 
is  nothing  for  me  to  answer.”  There  was  some  answer  to  be  made  when 
my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  made  that  application,  there  is  far  graver  matter  to  be 
answered  at  this  moment.  I  say  at  once,  did  Mr.  Egan  receive  that  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  from  Devoy  ?  Did  he  or  did  he  not  tell  Le  Caron  that  Mr.  Parnell  wished  to 
see  him  ?  If  he  did  not,  why  cannot  he,  on  Mr.  Parnell’s  behalf,  say  so  ?  As  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  perfect  accord  still  between  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Egan.  Why 
should  he  not  step  forward  and  say,  “  I  will  now  show  you  that  perjury  was  committed. 
It  is  perfectly  untrue.  I  never  said  such  a  word.”  Whilst  he  could  be  examined  ; 
whilst  performing  any  duties  in  any  state,  whether  he  is  the  representative  of  the 
United  States,  or  whatever  he  may  be,  there  would  be  nothing  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  any  one  to  say  on  behalf  of  a  colleague  that  what  has  been  asserted  is  an 
untruth. 

My  Lords,  that  is  the  first  fact.  That  denial  could  have  been  given,  and  that  denial 
has  not  been  given.  There  are  some  minor  matters  of  comparatively  small  importance 
to  my  mind.  Mr.  Le  Caron  says  he  goes  to  Ireland  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Egan  to  Dr.  Kenny.  And,  my  Lords,  he  also  says  that  he  went  into  Kilmainham. 
Now  how  does  Dr.  Kenny  meet  that  fact  ?  I  could,  I  think,  dispose  of  anything 
Dr.  Kenny  said  by  placing  him  in  almost,  if  not  quite  the  same  class  of  persons  as 
Mr.  Biggar  in  respect  to  his  memory,  except  that  Mr.  Biggar  was  purely  inconsistently 
negative,  and  Dr.  Kenny  was  certainly  often  erroneous  when  acting  on  his  memory. 
Speaking  affirmatively,  your  Lordships  will  recollect  how  pertinaciously  Dr.  Kenny 
adhered  to  the  incorrect  statement  of  things  when  he  said  that  Patrick  Egan  was  not 
in  Dublin  in  the  years  1881  and  1882.  Now,  Dr.  Kenny  gives  his  evidence  upon  this 
point  at  page  5323  : — 

“  Major  Le  Caron  states  that  you  said  that  you  were  perfecting  the  organisation 
“  (this  is  about  June  1881)  needing  a  little  more  time,  and  that  you  said  you 
“  were  feeding  the  people  in  prison,  and  that  in  10  days  you  would  have  a  man 
“  in  charge  in  every  county  ? — (A.)  I  do  not  think  I  ever  said  anything  of  the 
“  kind  to  him ;  I  do  not  recollect  it  at  all.  I  know  there  was  such  a  man  visiting 
“  Dublin.  The  circumstance  which  makes  me  aware  of  it  is  that  in  tearing  up 
“  some  cards  and  things  I  found  in  a  box  of  mine  last  summer,  long  before  this 
“  Commission  was  thought  of,  I  happened  to  come  across  a  card  ‘  Monsieur  le 
“  Docteur  le  Caron  ’ ;  and  I  tore  it  up  like  other  cards.  Therefore,  I  assume  he 
“  did  call  on  me,  but  I  remember  nothing  about  him,  and  I  am  sure  his  account 
“  of  visiting  me  at  Kilmainham  is  purely  apocryphal.  (Q.)  He  says  he  had  a 
“  conversation  with  Boyton  when  no  warder  was  present,  and  that  you  were 
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present  at  the  time  ?— (A)  That  is  impossible.  That  is  not  true  (GO  It  is 
not  the  fact,  you  say  ?  (^.)  Certainly;  it  is  impossible  He  adds  that  Boyton 

wished  him  to  the  boys  on  his  return.  They  know  I  am  sound  .  (A.)  It 

was  impossible  he  could  be  there.  (GO  You  did  not  hear  anything ■  of  the 

T^nci  ? _ (JO  No,  he  never  was  there  with  me.  That  story  is  untrue.  (Q,.)  It 

“  ‘  thev  could  not  see  the  national  spirit  aroused  in  the  . country  by  the  open 
«  ‘  movement,  they  would  never  oppose  it  ’  Did  you  bring  out  a  note  from 
“  Boyton  with  a  photograph  (page  2503)? — (A.)  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

“  am  sure  I  did  not.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  it  being  admitted  that  he  was  m  Dublin,  and  Dr.  Ivenny  saying  no 
more  than  that  he  does  not  remember  him,  I  think  we  have  proof  of  the  letter  that  I 
have  referred  to  being  sent  out  by  Mr.  Boyton.  All  that  Dr.  Kenny  says  on  further 
examination  at  page  5336,  is  : 

“  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  man,  I  believe  that  such  a  man  did  visit  me. 

This  is  in  cross-examination  : — 

“  But  I  have  no  recollection  and  cannot  recall  him  ;  he  is  simply  like  a 
“  shadow.” 

Well  mv  Lord,  that  is  of  course  minimising  the  effect  even  of  negative  evidence,  but 
the  next  page,  5337,  you  will  find  this  into  Dr.  Kenny’s  hands  a  paper  is  put,  and  he 

is  asked : — 

“  Will  vou  tell  me  as  to  those  words,  ‘  Please  give  to  our  friend,  to  take  to 
“  ‘  America,”— are  those  in  Boy  ton’s  handwriting  ? — (A.)  They  are  like  Boyton  s 
“  handwriting,  but  being  written  in  pencil  I  cannot  say.  (Q.)  You  believe  it  to 
«  be  ?— (A.)  I  think  it  is.  (Q.)  I  call  your  attention  to  the  words,  ‘  Please  give 
“  ‘  to  our  friend  to  take  to  America.’  Does  that  recall  to  you  that  Boyton  asked 
“  vou  to  do  anything? — (A.)  It  does  not  in  the  least  recall  to  me.  (Q.)  The  part 
“  I  folded  down  had  got  ‘  Dr.  Kenny  ’  on  it  ?— (A.)  I  expected  that  that  was 
“  there.  (Q.)  Is  that  Boyton’s  handwriting  ?— (A.)  It  looks  like  it. 

Then  a  little  lower  down  : — 

“  Just  look  at  that  ( handing  an  envelope  to  the  witness).  Whose  handwriting  is 

<4  that? _ (A)  The  same  as  the  other;  whoever  wrote  one  wrote  the  other. 

“  (0.)  You  believe  it  to  be  ?— (A.)  I  believe  it,  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  it 
“  if  you  say  it  is  Boyton’s  handwriting;  I  believe  so.  ( Q .)  ‘  Dr.  Kenny  from 
“  ‘  Boyton  before  he  leaves  the  prison.’  Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  was  brought 
“  to  you  by  a  prison  official  after  you  left  Boyton  that  day?— (A.)  I  am  quite 
“  certain  that  no  prison  official  brought  it  to  me  ;  somebody  brought  it  to  me, 
“  but  the  prison  officials  were  not  in  the  habit  of  bringing  me  things.” 

I  do  not  enter  into  that  question.  Mr.  Parnell  said  there  were  many  ways  of 
obtaining  communication,  or  of  securing  communication  with  the  outside  world  I 
think  his  terms  were  “  both  above  ground  and  below,  and  it  mayor  may  not  have 
been  a  prison  official ;  at  any  rate,  we  have  it  that  this  man  s  statement  that  he  had 
this  communication  from  Boyton  to  Dr.  Kenny  is  proved  to  be  true,  I  thin  c,  by  t  e 
production  of  that  letter  which  Dr.  Kenny  himself  seems  to  come  to  the  conclusion  is 

in  the  handwriting  of  Boyton. 

Mv  Lords,  there  is  a  matter  which  I  do  not  know  how  far  your  Lordships  will 
will  deem  it  right  in  the  present  condition  of  this  case  to  inquire  into.  But,  of  course, 
it  may  be  said  that  this  document  ought  to  have  been  produced  before.  I  only  mention 
it  now  and  of  course  your  Lordships  will  deal  with  it  as  you  think  right,  and  that  is 
as  to  the  Kilmainham  book.  Mr.  Davitt  says  he  has  no  objection  I  have  not  seen 
it  mvself  but  I  believe  that  book  is  now  within  the  building.  I  presume  that  the 
visitors’ names  would  be  entered  in  it;  and,  of  course,  acting  upon  my  instructions,  I 
should  not  mention  the  fact  to  you  if  I  did  not  think  the  name  was  there  ;  and  if  it 
be  there  it  is  a  curious  corroboration  for  what  it  is  worth— it  is  very  collateral  matter— 
of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Le  Caron. 

( The  President.)  We  are  entitled  to  look  at  it  if  it  is  here. 
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( Sir  H.  James.)  May  I  in  the  meantime  say  that  Mr.  Sexton’s  name  was  also  men¬ 
tioned  at  page  5379,  and  Mr.  Sexton’s  memory  only  goes  to  the  extent  of  saying  he 
does  not  recollect.  Whatever  it  was  that  was  alleged  by  Le  Caron,  the  contradiction 
is  only  to  the  extent  that  there  is  no  recollection  by  Mr.  Sexton.  It  was  a  statement 
of  Le  Caron  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Sexton  at  the  Land  League  offices. 

“  There  is  specific  matter  ” - 

Mr.  Reid  said  to  Mr.  Sexton — 

“  I  ought  to  have  averted  to.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Le  Caron  was 
“  introduced  to  you  by  Dr.  Kenny.  I  think  there  is  some  evidence  or  suggestion 

“  of  that  kind  ?—  (A.)  I  saw  Le  Caron - (Q.)  Did  you  ever  know  Mr.  Le^Caron  ? 

“  — (H.)  I  saw  the  person  for  the  first  time,  as  I  think,  in  Court  to-day.  I  have 
“  not  the  slightest  memory  of  having  seen  him.  (Q.)  You  have  no  recollection  of 
“  having  seen  him? — (A.)  Not  the  least.  (Mr.  R,  T.  Reid.)  I  do  not  know 
“  whether  there  was  any  conversation  proved  or  alleged.  ( The  Attorney-General.) 
“  He  saw  Mr.  Sexton  at  the  Land  League  offices? — A.)  I  read  the  evidence.  I 
“  understand  he  swore  he  had  a  general  conversation  with  me  in  the  summer  of 
“  1881  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  League.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  that 
“  inherently.” 

is  Mr.  Sexton’s  view ;  and  therefore,  my  Lords,  I  would  put  it  to  you  that  it  is 
probable  that  this  took  place,  and  if  Mr.  Sexton  says  he  does  not  recollect,  it  is  very 
probable.  Mr.  Sexton  is  a  busy  man,  he  sees  a  great  many  people,  and  he  would  not 
be  likely  to  recollect  it.  I  would  only  remind  you  further,  with  respect  to  this  matter, 
that  Le  Caron  was  entertained,  according  to  his  account,  by  Dr.  Kenny,  and  received 
by  him  hospitably,  and  it  seems  remarkable  that,  if  these  statements  are  to  be  regarded 
as  untrue,  that  Le  Caron  should  have  vouched  these  people  who  could  contradict  him 
if  he  is  inventing  these  matters.  His  statement  as  to  seeing  Dr.  Kenny  intimately 
occurs  at  page  2501.  He  says  : — 

“  Whilst  I  stayed  in  Dublin  I  stayed  at  the  Imperial  part  of  the  time,  and  I 
“  was  part  of  the  time  hospitably  entertained  by  Dr.  Kenny  in  his  house  in 
“  Gardener  Street.” 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  through  Dr.  Kenny’s  evidence,  but  I  say  again  that  I  think 
Dr.  Kenny  is  scarcely,  wherever  his  memory  comes  into  question,  to  be  relied  upon,  in 
consequence  of  his  memory  being  so  defective. 

My  Lords,  I  wish  now  to  deal  with  far  more  important  corroboration  than  this 
Irish  visit.  Le  Caron  returns  to  America  on  the  12th  of  June  ;  it  is  proved  at  page 
2503,  and  at  page  2508  he  says : — “  That  he  saw  the  persons  whom  he  had  been  asked 
“  to  see.”  Did  he  or  did  he  not  see  those  persons  ?  My  Lords,  that  depends  upon  his 
statement  on  the  one  band,  and  the  power  of  those  four  persons  to  contradict  him  if  his 
statement  be  untrue  on  the  other.  They  are  persons  who  are,  I  presume,  more  or 
less  willing  to  tell  the  truth  and  to  give  evidence  for  the  witnesses  of  truth. 

Will  your  Lordships  think  it  convenient  that  this  book  should  be  now  handed  to  you 
as  it  stands.  [ The  booh  was  handed  up  to  the  President .]  There  are  three  names  ;  it  is 
under  the  date  of  the  27th  of  May  1881.  I  think  your  Lordship  sees  it  is  not  quite 
correctly  spelt ;  it  is  Dr.  Keli,  and  then  your  Lordship  sees  Boyton’s  name. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  prisoners  visited.  Then  Dr.  Kell  and 
same  Dr.  Kell.  Then  the  rest  is  Mr.  Dillon,  Dr.  Kell. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  Will  your  Lordship  turn  to  page  2501, 
where  Le  Caron  gives  the  date  as  the  end  of  May.  Your  Lordship  sees  Le  Caron, 
it  is  not  suggested,  had  any  access  to  this  book. 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  date  in  the  book  ? 

(Sir  Id.  James.)  The  27th  of  May  is  the  date  in  the  book. 

(The  President.)  1  do  not  remember  at  the  moment — I  cannot  carry  all  these  things 
in  my  head — but  I  do  not  recollect,  at  the  moment,  any  evidence  of  Le  Caron  about 
seeing  Dillon. 
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(Sir  H.  James.)  I  do  not  know,  I  will  tell  your  Lordship  if  it  is  so,  but  it  is  not  in 
my  memory. 

(The  President.)  Well,  yes,  it  is  so. 

“  Now,  were  you  taken  to  Kilmainham  by  Dr.  Kenny  ? — (A.)  Yes  ;  the  doctor 
“  drove  me  to  Kilmainham  gaol  and  I  visited  that  goal  in  his  company. 

“  (Q.)  Who  did  you  see  there? — (A.)  I  saw  John  Dillon,  Michael  Boyton, - ” 

that  is  at  page  2502. 

(Sir  E  James.)  I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordship.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was 
in  that  book,  and  as  Mr.  Dillon  had  not  been  called,  I  only  refer  to  Dr.  Kenny’s 
contradiction.  There  are  three  names, — Dillon,  Boyton,  and  Sheridan. 

My  Lords,  I  am  continuing,  if  you  please,  with  what  Le  Caron  did  when  he  went 
to  America,  and  I  say  did  he  see  these  persons  or  not.  Fn  st  he  is  asked 

“  Did  you  telegraph  to  Devoy,  have  a  correspondence  with  him — -did  he  see 
“  you  afterwards.  °Mr.  Devoy  stated  that  he  was  willing  to  visit  this  side  of  the 
“  water,  he  could  not  take  any  official  action  in  the  matter  without  consulting 
“  his  colleagues,  that  he  would  take  immediate  steps  to  bring  together  the 
“  executive  body  and  secure  action  in  the  matter;  but,  if ,  he  went  without,  he 
“  would  not  speak  for  the  organisation,  but  only  for  himself.” 

That  is,  as  your  Lordship  sees,  the  evidence  as  to  communication  with  Devoy.  I 
wish  to  refer  you  to  the  letter  from  Devoy,  which  corroborates  this  view  most  strongly. 
That  letter  is  set  out  at  page  2747.  It  is  a  letter  of  June  24th,  1881. 

«  Dear  Friend,  I  am  sorry  I  was  obliged  to  leave  here  for  New  York  last 
«  Saturday,  and  consequently  did  not  get  your  letter  till  my  return  last  night. 
“  They  would  have  been  sent  on  to  me,  but  that  I  was  expected  to  return.  I  am 
“  much  obliged  for  the  information  you  give  me  and  the  interest  you  have  taken 
“  in  a  matter  that  affects  us  all  so  closely.” 

My  Lord,  I  do  not  hear  any  suggestion  from  any  human  being  that  this  is  not 
Devoy’s  handwriting  in  this  letter — 

“  And  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  a  matter  that  affects  us  all  so  closely.  I 
“  have  not  heard  from  H.  yet - ’ 

I  think  H.  is  the  witness  Hynes. 

“  Yesterday  I  received  a  short  note  from  E.,  urging  me  strongly  to  go 
“  over - ” 

(The  President.)  Who  is  E.? — 

(A.)  Egan. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  When  I  have  finished  all  the  sentence,  your  Lordship  will  see 
it  is  clearly  Egan,  but  I  did  not  understand  for  what  purpose  until  I  got  your 
explanation. 

Will  your  Lordship  allow  me,  it  is  a  very  immaterial  matter  comparatively,  but  at 
page  3841,  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russeil,  inadvertently  makes  the  mistake,  and  he 
says  that  Devoy  did  not  know  till  he  get  Egan’s  explanation.  My  friend  makes  that 
mistake  and  reiies  upon  it.  It  is  exactly  the  contrary.  This  letter  says,  on  getting 
Egan’s  letter,  he  did  not  know  what  that  letter  meant,  until  he  got  Le  Caron’s  explana¬ 
tion,  which  is  directly  the  converse  and  agrees  that  Devoy  would  not  know  until  he  got 
Le  Caron’s  explanation. 

“  I  would  like  to  go  very  much  if  I  could  spare  the  time,  and  if  I  thought  my 
“  visit  would  produce  the  effect  anticipated,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  not.  I  ha\e 
“  no  authority  to  speak  for  any  body,  and  no  man  could  undertake  to  speak  for 
“  the  Y.C.  without  its  consent — which  it  would  take  time  to  get.  And  none  of 
“  us  here  could,  even  with  the  sanction  of  the  V.C.,  guarantee  anything  for  the 
“  individuals  on  the  other  side,  who  are  hostile,  but  who  I  feel  certain  do  not 
**  represent  the  opinion  of  the  home  organisation.  (Q-)  Just  remembei  that 
«  sentence;  I  will  ask  you  about  it  presently.  Ihere  can  be  no  chango  then 
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“  till  there  is  a  change  of  persons,  and  that  is  sure  to  come  in  time.  All  I  could 
“  do  would  be  to  tell  E.  and  P.” 

The  witness  says  Egan  and  Parnell. 

“  On  my  own  responsibility,  what  I  believed  would  satisfy  our  friends  here, 

“  and  make  propositions  that  I  might  feel  morally  certain  would  be  approved  of. 

“  But  I  would  not  on  any  consideration  have  them  pay  my  expenses.  That 
“  would  place  me  in  a  false  position  at  once.  I  have  asked  advice,  and  if  certain 
“  friends  of  ours  here  think  it  the  right  thing  to  do,  will  start  next  Wednesday, 

“  but  at  present  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  so  advised.  They  seem  to  misunderstand 
“  our  dissatisfaction  here.  It  is  not  with  their  action  in  Ireland,  but  the  action 
“  they  allow  their  friends  to  take  in  their  name  here.  There  is  little  difference 
«  0f  opinion  about  essential  points,  but  we  cannot  tolerate  the  kind  of  thing  begun 
“  in  Buffalo.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  presume  there  must  have  been  scores  of  men  who  have  been  in 
this  Court  during  this  inquiry  who  would  know  the  handwriting  of  John  Devoy. 
That  is  my  assumption,  and  it  may  be  said  upon  that  assumption  John  Devoy  was  a 
well-known  man  ;  he  had  been  in  the  Fenian  organisation  of  this  country,  he  had 
suffered  imprisonment  in  this  country  for  his  misdeeds,  and  he  had  been  known  to 
many  here  before  he  went  to  America;  he  had  been  known  to  many  persons  in 
America,  and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  speaking  of  a  man  and  rightly  speaking 
of  him  when  I  say  that  his  handwriting  must  have  been  known;  at  any  rate, 
proof  of  his  handwriting  could  be  obtained  by  inquiry.  There  is  no  suggestion 
ao-ainst  the  authenticity  of  this  letter ;  and  if  this  letter  be  an  authentic  letter,  if  you 
wiH  look  at  the  date  of  it  in  respect  to  Le  Caron’s  arrival  on  the  12th  of  June, 
the  date  being  the  24th  June,  I  put  it  to  your  Lordship  that  it  is  conclusive 
proof  that  Le  Caron  must  have  made  some  such  communication  to  Devoy,  as  he 
states  was  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  make.  My  Lord,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
reiterating  the  same  thing.  “  Did  or  did  not  Le  Caron  communicate  to  Devoy,”  if 
he  did,  unless  he  was  acting  in  the  most  absurd  and  unauthorised  way  without  a 
reason'  he  was  conveying  a  message.  Devoy  knows  whether  he  did  or  did  not,  and 
Devoy  is  a  living  man,  and  I  presume  a  willing  man,  and  we  have  not,  as  I  have  said, 
out  of  these  numerous  nersons  who  are  vouched — in  this  very  instance  four  persons 
are  vouched,  to  whom  a  communication  is  made — not  one  of  them  comes  forward  to 
say  that  the  communication  was  not  made,  or  to  contradict  this  man.  Read  this 
letter  between  the  lines,  and  see  what  it  means.  He  says  here 

“  I  have  received  a  short  note  from  Egan,  urging  him  strongly  to  go  over.” 

That  would  be  if  Devoy’s  influence,  which  would  be  great,  could  be  used  to  bring  to 
life  the  doubting  Fenians,  his  influence  would  be  better  used  by  going  over. 

“  I  was  asked  to  go ;  I  did  not  know  for  what  purpose  until  I  got  your 
“  communication.” 

So  at  any  rate  Le  Caron  must  have  communicated  with  Devoy  and  given  him 
something  amounting  to  an  explanation. 

“  I  would  like  to  go  if  I  could  spare  the  time,  and  if  I  thought  my  visit  would 
“  produce  the  effect  anticipated.” 

And  so,  my  Lord,  this  visit  that  was  suggested  was  not  a  purposeless  visit;  it  was  a 
visit  with  some  effect  anticipated  from  it. 

“  But  I  am  afraid  it  would  not.  I  have  no  authority  to  speak  for  anybody, 
“  and  no  one  could  undertake  to  speak  for  the  United  Brotherhood  without  its 
“  consent.” 

Which  of  oourse  was  wished  to  be  obtained,  because  the  United  Brotherhood  as  a 
whole  would  stop  the  sinews  of  war,  and  it  could  not  be  the  action  of  one  particular 
man. 

“  And  none  of  us  here  could,  even  with  the  sanction  of  the  Y .C„  guarantee 
“  anything  for  the  individuals  on  the  other  side.” 
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There  is  the  action  of  the  individuals,  the  action  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  to  control  on 
the  other  side. 

“  Who  are  hostile,  but  who  I  feel  certain  do  not  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
“  home  organisation. 

Now  my  Lords,  what  was  the  subject  dealt  with  by  that  communication  ?  It  was  the 
action  of  the  home  organisation,  and  it  was  to  the  manner  of  controlling  this  organi¬ 
sation  And  here,  my  Lord,  I  do  say  that  this  letter,  genuine  as  it  must  be  taken  to 
be  is  'a  statement  clear  and  distinct  that  at  least  Le  Caron  had  made  a  communication 
toDevoy  such  as  he  said  Mr.  Parnell  told  him  to  make.  It  was  said  that  Le  Caron 
had  made  some  communication  and  was  building  up  a  theory  upon  it,  but  it  was  a 
communication  in  respect  to  Mr.  Parnell  as  well  as  Egan  because  there  occur  these 

words  : — 

“  There  can  be  no  change  there  until  there  is  a  change  of  persons,  and  that 
“  is  sure  to  come  in  time.  All  I  could  do  would  be  to  tell  Egan  and  Parnell. 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  letters  of  course  were  in  initial  E.  and  P.  It  may  be  said  that 
those  letters  refer  to  somebody  else,  but  no  one  suggests  that  they  do.  If  there  be 
anyone  represented  by  E.  and  P.  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  or  Mr.  Davitt  or 
anyone  who  has  assiduously  attended  to  this  case,  could  make  such  a  statement  to 
your  Lordship,  but  no  such  suggestion  has  been  made,  no  theory  has  been  put  forward, 
no  criticism,  nothing  suggested  in  the  way  of  other  persons  being  referred  to  except 
Eo-an  and  Parnell,  and  I  ask  your  Lordship  now,  reading  that  letter  by  the  light  ot 
Le  Caron’s  evidence,  and  reading  it  as  a  genuine  letter,  whether  you  can  for  one 
moment  doubt  that  this  man  Le  Caron  did  make  this  communication  at  least  to  John 

Devoy. 

Then  my  Lord,  at  page  2543,  we  again  have  the  statement  of  Le  Caron.  Le  Caron 
stated  to  your  Lordship  that  he  interviewed  Alexander  Sullivan,  and  had  a  conversation 
with  him  in  reference  to  the  action  that  had  been  taken  by  the  executive  body  upon  the 
proposed  understanding  or  alliance,  and  he  stated  to  him  that  the  sanction  of  the 
executive  body  had  been  given  to  an  alliance.  My  Lord,  there  must  be  some  mis¬ 
statement  as  to  date  there.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  cleared  up  because  the 
9th  June  would  be  before  the  arrival  of  Le  Caron  m  America,  which  is  the  12th  June. 
There  must  be  some  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  as  to  date. 

“He  stated  that,  while  the  anticipated  objection  from  some  in  the  home 
“  organisation,  that  that  was  not  the  opinion  of  that  body  collectively,  but  he  said 
“  that  no  radical  change  could  be  made  until  we  had  a  change  of  representatives 
“  on  this  side  of  the  water,  which  would  very  soon  take  place— as  soon  as  the 
“  convention  met.  He  stated  that  at  the  same  time  he  was  confident  that  the 
“  proposal  he  would  make  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  He  stated,  in 
“  reference  to  going  upon  this  side  of  the  water  himself,  that  so  far  as  he  was 
“  concerned,  that  he  could  not  think,  if  he  went,  of  allowing  Mr.  Parnell  to  pay 
“  his  expenses,  as  it  would  place  him  in  a  false  position  at  once.  He  said  that  he 
“  was  also  bitterly  opposed  to  have  this  matter  come  up  in  the  open  convention 
“  that  was  to  be  convened,  as  it  would  get  out,  and  tend  very  much  to  compromise 
“  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party.  He  said  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  left  to  the 
“  Y.  C.  and  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs.” 

(The  President.)  Before  you  read  it,  one  word  about  the  date.  It  is  Sir  Charles 
Russell  who  says  the  9th  June.  The  witness  says  about  the  last  day  of  June. 

(Sir  U.  James.)  I  beg  your  Lordship’s  pardon.  I  am  obliged  to  you.  I  was  reading 
the  question  as  if  that  had  been  accepted.  My  friend  put  the  9th  June.  Your  Lord- 
ship  will  see  that  at  the  end  of  June  would  agree,  following  the  24th  June  Devoy  s 
letter  first  submitted  to  the  four  persons  then  dealt  with  mcie  generally.  I  am  obliged 
to  your  Lordship. 

“  He  said  that  he  was  also  bitterly  opposed  to  have  this  matter  come  up  in 
“  the  open  convention  that  was  to  be  convened,  as  it  would  get  out,  and  tend 
“  veiv  much  to  compromise  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party.  He  said  that  the  whole 
“  matter  should  be  left  to  the  F.C.  and  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs.  He  also 
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“  stated  at  the  same  time,  ‘  It  seems,’  he  said,  ‘  that  there  is  a  misunderstanding 
“  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  as  to  what  our  complaints  are.’ 
“  Now  while  we  don’t  differ  in  any  essential  point,  we  want  them  to  understand, 
“  though  we  are  not  finding  any  fault  with  what  they  are  now  doing  in  England^ 
“  we  want  them  to  understand  that  we  disapprove  of  what  they  say  about  *iis  in 
“  this  country,  and  the  action  taken  by  some  of  their  friends  at  our  last  Buffalo 
“  meeting.” 

My  Lord,  I  dislike  the  reiteration  of  the  same  point ;  but,  again,  here  is  Alexander 
Sullivan,  who  might  be  able  to  say  so,  if  this  is  incorrect,  vouched,  and  I  say  not  only 
is  his  absence  an  important  consideration,  but  it  is  important  that  Le  Caron  so  openly 
vouches  men  as  to  whom  he  would  know  whether  they  would  give  evidence  or  not. 
If  there  is  any  reason  why  Mr.  Egan  or  anybody  else  should  not  come  to  this  country, 
at  any  rate,  Le  Caron  when  he  gave  his  evidence  did  not  know  that,  and  could  not 
calculate  upon  their  non-appearance  ;  and  we  have  no  denial.  But  there  is  in  this 
conversation  I  am  now  referring  to  matter  which  is  important,  because  my  learned  friend, 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  relied  much  upon  the  fact  that  in  none  of  the  circulars  that  were 
sent  out  after  this  date  of  June  1881,  or  following  the  convention  of  August  1881, 
is  there  any  mention  of  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  my  friend  pressed  it  to 
the  witness,  and  pressed  it  in  his  speech  strongly,  that  the  absence  of  it  showed  that  it 
could  not  have  taken  place.  Well,  your  Lordship,  note  what  is  said  by  Sullivan,  who 
you  will  see  in  a  short  time  was  the  controlling  power  of  these  bodies — a  great 
controlling  power.  I  will  not  say  controlling  so  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  influence 
of  other  persons,  but  he  was  one  of  the  controlling  agents  in  carrying  on  these 
transactions.  But  he  points  out,  we  cannot  let  this  be  made  public ;  we  cannot  let  this 
be  treated  in  open  convention.  It  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  executive  body  or  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  because  if  it  is  known  it  may  injure  Mr.  Parnell. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  He  is  alleged  to  have  said  that. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  say  so.  I  say  according  to  Le  Caron’s  evidence.  Mr.  Davitt’s 
suggestion  is,  that  he  was  only  alleged  to  have  said  it.  I  say,  according  to  Le  Caron’s 
evidence,  he  said  it,  and  he  does  not  contradict  it. 

In  support  of  what  is  before  you  as  to  what  Le  Caron  says  that  Sullivan  stated, 
Le  Caron  gave  further  evidence  at  page  2522.  Speaking  of  this,  John  O’Connor,  who 
had  come  over  (this  is  John  O’Connor  alias  Dr.  Kenealy),  he  says: — 

“  The  only  subject  mentioned  was  with  reference  to  the  matter  in  which  I 
“  was  interested,  which  had  been  taken  up  privately,  and  decided  not  to  be 
“  introduced  to  the  open  convention,  and  was  acted  upon  by  the  committee  on 
“  foreign  relations  before  whom  that  gentleman - 

*  That  is  John  O’Connor. 

“  appeared.” 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  read  it,  but  there  is  further  evidence  as  to  what  took 
place  with  Sullivan  and  Hynes  at  page  2508. 

At  page  2508,  question  43,918,  there  is  a  statement  by  the  witness  : — 

“  I  had  received,  previous  to  the  despatch,  a  letter  from  John  Devoy,  in 
“  which  he  first  s+ated  that  he  would  sail  upon  Wednesday,  the  27th.  ( Q .)  For 

“  where? — (A.)  For  this  side.  I  received  a  second  communication,  in  which  he 
“  stated  that  he  could  not  sail,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
“  either  Sullivan  or  Hynes  upon  this  side.  Then  the  despatch  followed  which  I 
“  have  just  stated.  ( Q .)  That  you  were  to  express  yourself  as  freely  to  Sullivan 
“  as  you  had  to  Devoy  ? — ( A  )  Yes. 

I  am  searching  to  see  (it  escapes  me  for  the  moment)  from  whom  that  despatch  was. 
At  question  43,912  there  is  this  statement : — 

“  I  received  a  despatch  from  John  Devoy  about  the  time  I  arrived  in  Chicago. 
“  I  had  spoken  to  John  Devoy  about  Mr.  Parnell,  mentioning  the  names  of 
“  Carroll,  Sullivan,  and  Hynes.  ( Q .)  You  told  Devoy  Mr.  Parnell  had  mentioned 
“  those  three  names  as  well  ? — (A.)  Yes ;  and  I  received  a  despatch  in  Chicago 
“  from  John  Devoy  in  which  he - . 

Then  there  is  a  little  discussion.  So  I  understand  from  what  was  the  subject  of  the 
despatch  that  it  must  have  been  a  despatch  from  John  Devoy.  Then  will  your  Lordship 
pass  to  the  next  page. 
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(The  President.)  It  seems  to  have  passed  without  objection  at  least.  He  was  to 

speak  to  Sullivan  as  freely  as  to  himself. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes.  He  says  when  he  saw  Sullivan  he 

“  Went  over  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Egan  and  myself. 

“  He  seemed  to  be  very  much  gratified  to  hear  the  news.  He  thought  that 
“  someone  should  go  over,  but  so  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  personally 
“  he  said  he  was  opposed  to  taking  any  action  in  the  matter  until  the  August 
“  convention.  William  J.  Hynes  was  present  upon  this  occasion.  We  met  by 
“  agreement  at  the  club  rooms  of  the  Irish  American  Club  m  Chicago.  _  (Q.)  What 
“  did  Hvnes  say  ? — (A.)  He  expressed  a  willingness,  if  necessary,  m  the  near 
“  future,  that  he  would  go  over  himself.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  Devoy’s  going 
“  being  referred  to  by  Hynes? — (A.)  Yes.  ( Q- )  What  did  Hynes  say  wi 
“  reference  to  Devoy’s  going?— (A.)  I  found  jealously  existing  between  the  two, 

“  and  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  send.  He  thought  he  himself  was  the  man  to 
“  go.  (Q.)  He,  Hynes,  thought  he  would  be  a  better  man  to  e  id  than  Devoy  ?— 

“  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  The  other  name  you  were  to  see  last,  I  think  you  mentioned, 

“  was  Dr.  Carroll.  Did  you  see  him?— (A.)  Yes,  I  saw  him  en  route  to  Chicago. 

“  I  took  in  Philadelphia  on  the  way,  and  1  visited  Dr.  Carroll  at  his  residence. 

Then  he  says  what  occurred  there. 

“  I  stated  in  substance  the  same  information,  with  a  request  that  had  been 
“  made  to  me  to  see  the  doctor  and  explain  to  the  doctor  what  Mr  Parnell  had 
“  told  me.  He  said  he  was  very  gratified  indeed  to  hear  what  I  told  lnm,  and  he 
“  said  that  he  was  very  glad  to  find  a  returning  sense  of  reason  upon  Mr.  Parnell  s 
“  part  with  reference  to  revolutionary  matters,  but  he  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
“  organisation  forming  any  alliance  with  the  open  movement  personally,  but 
“  would  be  willing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Chicago  Convention. 

Your  Lordship  will  note  that,  although  Dr.  Carroll  had  been,  as  we  have  seen, 
opposed  to  the  Irish  Land  League  movement,  he  does  appear  at  the  Chicago  Convention, 
which  is  a  convention  of  Land  Leaguers  and  others.  He  comes  to  that  convention. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  It  is  Land  League  and  others. 

(Sir  E  James.)  It  is  Land  League  plus  others,  I  agree— not  pure  Land  League. 
Upon  bringing  this  matter  before  the  Chicago  Convention,  which  is  a  step  I  am  anxious 
clearly  to  establish  was  the  course  taken,  you  will  see,  coming  back  for  a  moment  to 
page  2535,  that  Devoy  coincided  with  the  views  expressed  by  Alexander  oullivan,  m 
not  bringing  up  the  matter  before  the  convention,  that  the  matter  could  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  arranged  in  committee ;  which,  of  course,  is  again  giving  explanation  why  this 
matter  should  not  be  mentioned  publicly.  The  argument  that  my  learned  friend  fcur 
Charles  Russell  based  upon  that  view,  you  will  find  set  out  in  my  friend’s  speech,  at 
page  3822.  It  is  not  a  very  strong  point,  but  it  is  one  that  I  should  like  to  have  before 
your  Lordship’s  mind,  that  at  a  much  later  date — in  November  1885  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan  does  give  to  this  man,  Le  Caron,  a  letter  of  introduction.  That  letter  is  m  its 
terms,  I  think,  worthy  of  notice,  at  page  2634.  Patrick  Egan  says: 

“  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  all  friends  of  the  Irish  National 
“  League  with  whom  he  may  come  in  contact  during  his  visit  in  the  south,  my 

“  esteemed  friend  Dr.  H.  Le  Caron,  of  Chicago. 

“  Dr.  Le  Caron,  although  French  by  name  and  descent,  has  ever  proved 
“  himself  one  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  the  Irish  National  cause,  and  since 
“  the  formation  of  the  Land  and  National  Leagues  has  been  most  indefatigable 
“  in  promoting  the  good  of  those  organisations. 

The  signature  to  that  letter  is  “  Patrick  Egan.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  somebody 
knows  whether  that  is  Mr.  Egan’s  handwriting  or  not,  because  we  have  it  proved 
in  this  case  that  Mr.  Egan  was  communicating  with  Mr.  Labouchere.  So,  at  any 
rate,  there  were  letters  of  Mr.  Egan  in  existence  with  which  comparison  could  be 
made.  My  Lord,  if  the  matter  stopped  there  I  have  now  to  submit  to  you  that 
this  message  was  sent.  The  effect  of  it  is  only  one  step  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
alliance  between  those  to  whom  the  message  was  sent,  namely,  the  Clan-na-Gao] 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  Mr  Parnell.  It  is  direct  comunication 
asking  them  to  co-operate  practically  to  the  extent  of  supplying  the  sinews  of  war 
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so  as  to  bring  the  Irish  dissentient  Fenians  into  line  again,  and  it  shows  that  the 
alliance  had  practically  become  of  a  very  certain  character.  Now  I  will  show 
you  that  the  action  which  is  taken  at  this  Chicago  Convention,  the  date  of 
which  we  are  now  approaching,  was  an  action  founded  upon  the  message  that 
had  been  brought  by  Le  Caron  from  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  course  then  taken  was 
the  course  that  Alexander  Sullivan  and  John  Devoy  point  out  would  be  the  right 
course  to  take,  namely,  not  to  make  the  matter  public  but  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  committee  where  secrecy  could  be  maintained.  I  think  it  right  also  to  add  one 
matter  in  support  of  the  credibility  of  Le  Caron.  My  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  made, 
it  a  point  against  the  man,  first,  that  he  had  never  communicated  with  Mr.  Parnell 
You  will  recollect  Le  Caron’s  answer.  He  said,  “  No,  I  was  told  by  Egan  to  com¬ 
municate  with  him,  and  I  did.”  There  is  a  question  whether  he  did  or  not.  That  is 
within  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Egan.  He  stated  that  he  did,  and  Mr.  Egan  could 
have  disproved  it  if  ir  be  not  so.  Another  point  my  friend  made  in  his  speech  was, 
“  Why,  how  odd  it  is  that  this  man  Le  Caron  never  sought  to  draw  Mr.  Parnell  or 
Mr.  Egan  on?”  Well,  my  Lord,  I  will  admit  that  there  is  one  class  of  informer  that 
I  think  represents  a  very  objectionable  man.  That  is  the  man  who,  not  content  with 
devoting  himself  to  the  detection  of  crime  so  as  to  defeat  it,  will  use  his  association 
with  criminals  to  induce  them  to  commit  crime  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
commit,  and  then  hands  them  over  to  justice.  We  had,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  at 
least  it  was  floating  matter  in  the  history  of  one  informer  in  Dublin,  such  allegation 
made,  and  I  confess,  my  Lord,  we  can  feel  no  sympathy,  but  feel  the  reverse,  with  men 
who  cause  crime  to  be  committed  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  the  advantage  of 
saying  that  they  detected  it.  But  where  is  the  suggestion  that  Le  Caron  ever  acted 
any  such  part.  He  was  put  forward  prominently  on  account  of  his  having  obtained 
rank  in  the  American  army  during  the  war  of  separation  between  North  and  South, 
and  taking  that  prominent  part,  he  had  to  act  his  part.  Does  anyone  say  he  led 
people  on  to  crime  ?  He  gives  the  explanation  of  his  conduct  when  holding,  as  he  said, 
or  as  it  has  been  said  of  him,  his  life  in  his  hand.  He  says  I  always  took  care  to 
vote  with  the  majority.  Well,  there  are  many  who  do  that  who  are  not  urged  by  such 
a  sense  of  personal  safety ;  but  he  was  following  the  stream,  and  went  floating  with 
the  stream,  and  knew  what  was  passing  around  him,  and  so  obtained  this  information ; 
but  against  this  man  it  has  not  been  suggested  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell,  or  Egan, 
or  anyone  that  he  has  ever  been  leading  them  or  anyone  else  into  crime.  Mr.  Davitt,  who 
told  your  Lordship  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  his  medical  assistance,  and  gave  a 
description  of  the  hospitality  that  was  afforded  him,  does  not  suggest  that  Le  Caron 
ever  attempted  to  worm  anything  out  of  him  or  take  advantage  of  anything  which 
presented  itself  in  the  way  of  opportunity  of  obtaining  knowledge  from  Mr.  Davitt 
of  what  was  going  on  amongst  these  men,  and  so  disclosing  it  to  the  public. 

My  Lord,  I  have  sought  to  add  those  very  few  facts  in  support  of  Le  Caron’s 
testimony.  I  have  treated  him  as  a  meritorious  detective,  countermining  the  men 
who  were  undermining  the  safety  of  the  English  public,  and  preventing  the  commission 
of  crime.  He  deserves  praise.  He  certainly  too  must  have  further  acknowledgment 
made  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  men  whom  I  should  term  base  men,  who  were,  as 
I  have  said,  urging  to  crime  those  whom  they  afterwards  sought  to  hand  over  to  the 
hands  of  justice.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  seek  development  of  this  matter,  and  also  a 
further  disclosure  of  the  history  of  American  affairs  in  dealing  with  the  Chicago 
Convention. 

My  Lord,  this  convention  must  be  treated  as  a  convention,  I  think,  of  a  somewhat 
mixed  character.  I  am  dealing  first  with  a  convention  which  was  held  at  Chicago. 
"W  e  have  two  conventions  at  Chicago.  Th'S  convention  I  wish  now  to  proceed  with  is 
the  convention  of  August  1881.  At  page  3822,  Sir  Charles  Russell  points  out  that 
because  the  alliance  is  not  mentioned  in  a  secret  report,  therefore  it  was  not 
considered. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  it  would  be  necessary  that  it  should  in  some  shape  or  form 
be  communicated  so  that  those  friends  might  act  upon  the  instructions  or  act  upon 
the  hint. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Sir  Charles  Russell,  says: — 

“  That  circular  in  all  conscience  is  long  enough,  goes  into  detail  enough,  but 
“  is  utterly  and  absolutely  silent  upon  the  one  cardinal  point.” 
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Now  my  Lord,  passing  to  this  convention  at  Chicago,  which  is  the  secret  conven¬ 
tion  of’ the  Clan-na-Gael  (there  is  another  Land  League  in  the  same  year,  but  this  is 
the  secret  convention  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  the  same  year),  I  would  introduce  the 
action  of  that  body  by  referring  you  to  an  explanation  of  what  it  intended  to  do  as 

given  by  Le  Caron  at  page  2488. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Is  this  the  3rd  August  convention  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  the  3rd  August  1881. 

(Mr  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Was  that  at  Chicago  ? 

(Sir  H  James.)  Yes.  On  this,  page  2488,  there  is  an  account  given  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  two  men,  John  Devoy  and  Alexander  Sullivan.  John  Devoy’ s  is  at  the  head 
of  the  page.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  accuracy  of  date  attached  to  it,  but  it  follows 
certainly  after  November  1380.  Then  it  proceeds 

“  (Q.)  Now  just  tell  us  what  the  conversation  was,  with  reference  to  anything 
“  proposed  to  be  done,  that  you  had  with  John  Devoy  prior  to  that  circular?—” 

Therefore  I  think  this  first  conversation  had  a  very  early  date  comparatively.  Still, 
it  does  affect  the  question. 

“  (A.)  I  could  not  divide  the  conversation  for  each  interview  at  this  date. 

“  (QA  Well,  tell  us  what  passed  between  you  and  Devoy  with  reference  to  the 

«  action?  — (A.)  During  the  series  of  days  that  I  spent  with  Devoy - -  (Q.)  How 

“  lono"  did  you  spend  with  him  ? — (A.)  Some  four  days  at  this  period  of  time , 

«  he  informed  me  that  it  was  contemplated  by  the  organisation  .  to  inaugurate  a 
“  new  system  of  warfare — cold-blooded  murder,  the  destruction  of  property. 

“  (Q.)  What  organisation ?— (A.)  Our  organisation - ” 

This  is  the  Clan-na-Gael — 

“  to  which  he  and  I  belonged,  a  warfare  that  would  be  characterised  by  all  the 
«  rigours  of  Nihilism.  (Q.)  Anything  f urther  ?— (A.)  He  spoke  of  the  condition 
“  of& the  organisations  in  Ireland  ;  that  while  the  executive  of  the  I.R.B.  were  not 
tc  favour  of  inaugurating  a  movement  of  this  kind,  yet  it  would  be  a  very 
“  difficult  matter  to  restrain  the  fire-eating  element,  who  would  be  very  likely, 
“  when  evictions  commenced,  to  attack  some  of  the  flying  columns  in  portions  of 
“  the  country  where  the  organisation  was  powerful,  mentioning  particularly  the 
“  county  of  Mayo,  where  he  stated  the  organisation  was  more  powerful  than  in 
«  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  and  it  would  result  disastrously  to  those  engaged. 
“  He  also  stated  that  the  movement  that  was  then  being  inaugurated  by 
“  O’  Donovan  Rossa  was  alienating  from  our  organisation  some  good  men  whom 
“  it  was  desirable  to  keep,  but  could  not  be  kept  without  active  operations  were 
“  commenced.” 

(The  President.)  It  would  appear  from  the  context  that  Devoy  was  not  saying  that 
something  which  he  regarded  as  objectionable — namely,  cold-blooded  murder — was 
being  contemplated. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  No.  , 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  think  so,  because  he  says  O’Donovan  Rossa  s  views  were 

alienating  some  good  men.  . 

(Sir  H.  James.)  But  O’Donovan  Rossa  s  are  not  their  views.  1  endeavoured  to 

make  that  clear  to  your  Lordship. 

(The  President.)  There  is  so  great  a  similarity  between  them,  I  should  have 

thought  so.  .....  t  -i  i  •  -n  i  ..1 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  point  of  difference  is  this.  As  your  Lordship  will  see,  by  the 

statement  of  the  circular,  O’Donovan  Rossa  was  always  anxious  to  blow  up  the  ships 

sailing  from  New  York  to  England.  _ 

(The  President.)  That  is  the  construction  of  cold-blooded  murder. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  The  other  is  the  destruction  of  property. 

“  He  informed  me  that  it  was  contemplated  by  the  organisation  to 
“  inaugurate  a  new  system  of  warfare— cold-blooded  murder — the  destruction  of 
“  property.” 

Your  Lordship  will  see  the  reference  to  destruction  of  public  buildings  in  England 
which  we  come  to  in  a  short  time,  and  there  was  a  destruction  of  property.  This  man 
may  describe  the  destruction  of  property  as  cold-blooded  murder. 
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( The  President.)  Placing  those  two  passages  in  collocation  with  one  another,  I  drew 
the  inference  in  reading  them  that  was  what  he  referred  to  as  objectionable,  and  I 
should  say  from  the  language  it  looks  more  likely,  a  man  does  not  begin  by  saying 
they  propose  to  institute  a  system  of  cold-blooded  murder.  That  looks  condemnatory. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Yes,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  Devoy’s  or  not.  I  think  that  is 
Le  Caron’s.  He  explains  that. 

{The  President.)  If  it  is  his  inference  it  would  be  an  inferance  drawn  from  the  use  of 
the  words  “  destruction  of  property.” 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Yes. 

{The  President.)  And  that  would  only  indirectly  lead  to  loss  of  life  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ordinary  dynamite  explosions  which  took  place  here.  They  were  not 
intended  to  destroy  life.  They  were  intended,  I  suppose,  to  blow  up  property  regardless 
of  whether  they  destroyed  life  or  not. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  They  were  intended  to  destroy  buildings  with  people  in  the  buildings. 
But,  really,  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship.  I  quite  see  there  is  doubt  about 
these  words.  They  are  words  which  may  have  two  constructions,  and  I  will  not  press 
my  view. 

{The  President.)  I  only  gave  expression  to  what  was  passing  through  my  mind  at  the 
moment.  I  did  not  say  you  could  not  alter  it. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship.  I  really  think,  whether  he 
was  agreeing  with  or  taking  objection  to  O’ Donovan  Rossa  all  through,  you  will  find 

Devoy  goes  into  the  policy  afterwards.  He  certainly  was  not  a  man  to  object  to 

extreme  measures. 

{The  President.)  My  eye  also  falls  upon  some  expressions  which  fell  from  me  at  the 

time,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  a  similar  current  of  thought  was  running 

through  my  mind  :  — 

“  If  I  understand  you,  this  is  your  summary  of  conversations  which  passed 
“  between  you  and  Devoy  during  several  days.” 

I  thought  it  was  only  collecting  his  opinion. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  It  was  a  summary  only,  and,  therefore,  it  maybe  “cold-blooded 
murder”  were  the  words  that  Le  Caron  applied  to  “  our  organisation.”  The  words 
are  “  the  conduct  of  our  organisation.” 

“  He  informed  me  that  it  was  contemplated  by  the  organisation  to  inaugurate,” 

that  would  not  be  O’Donovan  Rossa.  At  this  time  O’Donovan  Rossa  was  away  from 
the  organisation.  I  ought  to  make  this  observation  subject  to  what  the  date  of  this 
conversation  with  Devoy  was,  for  I  could  not  quite  gather  it.  But  as  to  Sullivan, 
there  is  no  doubt.  At  the  bottom  of  the  same  page,  if  you  refer  to  it,  he  speaks  of 
a  conversation,  at  the  beginning  of  1881,  with  Sullivan. 

“  The  beginning  of  1881,  yes.  Alexander  Sullivan  told  me  that  it  was  the 
“  intention  of  the  revolutionary  organisation  to  inaugurate  a  species  of  active 
“  warfare  upon  this  side  of  the  water 

That  is  the  English  side ; 

“  to  attack  the  enemy  secretly  and  silently  wherever  the  opportunity  might 
“  present  itself  ;  that  the  organisation  upon  this  side  of  the  water,  from  some 
“  lack  of  courage  or  leaders,  could  not  be  depended  upon.  {Sir  G.  Bussell.)  That 
“  is  on  the  English  side  or  the  Irish.  {The  President.)  He  plainly  means  on  this 
“  side  of  the  water,  as  regards  the  Atlantic.  {The  Attorney- General.)  You  mean 
“  not  in  America  ? — (A.)  I  mean  with  reference  to  the  organisation — that 
“  operations  would  be  directed  from  the  United  States  side  ;  that  the  matter  was 
“  in  good  hands,  but  it  would  take  time  to  complete.  {Q.)  Anything  more  with 
“  Sullivan? — (A.)  Not  at  the  moment.” 

Then  he  speaks  of  a  conversation  withMeledy  and  Colonel  Clingen. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  wish  to  show  to  you  what  was  done  at  this  Chicago  Convention. 
The  circular  is  put  in  in  Le  Caron’s  evidence,  at  page  2545.  First,  before  reading  the 
circular  the  evidence  of  the  witness  establishes  as  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
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which  is  the  same  as  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  that  the  envoy,  John  0  Connor, 
attended.  Then  it  proceeds  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 

“  The  National  or  Skirmishing  Fund  has  attracted  the  attention  of  a  large 
if  number  of  our  people  for  some  time  past,  and  much  anxiety  is  unquestionably 
“  felt  among  our  members  as  to  its  present  condition,  standing,  and  prospects. 

“  This  anxiety  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  public  attacks  made  by - - 

«  on  the  trustees,  and  from  damaging  statements  industriously  circulated  by  men 
“  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  speak  on  the  subject.  In  order  to  set  this  matter 
“  at  rest,  and  to  place  the  fund  before  our  members  in  its  true  light,  the  executive 
n  'body  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  accounts  of  the  trustees,  and 
«  report  the  exact  condition  of  the  fund.  The  committee,  owing  to  various  causes, 

«  not  finished  its  work  at  the  time  of  our  late  brother  Z’s  death,  and  we  are 
«  thus  deprived  of  the  results  of  his  exhaustive  and  impartial  examination.  At 
“  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive  body  another  committee  was  appointed,  and 
“  the  result  of  this  last  investigation  is  given  in  the  report  which  is  herewith 

“  presented.  .  '  . 

“  On  the  subject  of  retaliatory  measures  against  our  enemy,  there  is 

“  unquestionably  much  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  United  Brotherhood,  but 
“  very  little  real  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  none  whatever  as  to  the 
“  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way.  It  is  much  easier  to  talk  of  this  kind  of 
“  thine-  here  in  America  than  to  bear  the  consequences  of  it  in  Ireland,  and  we 
“  have  had  a  great  deal  of  light  and  reckless  talk  during  the  past  few  months. 
«.  Tim  executive  body  and  the  trustees  of  the  National  Fund  were  practically 
ft  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  coercion  in  Ireland  should  be  met  by  retaliation  in 
«  England,  and  money  was  voted  by  both  bodies  to  carry  out  certain  work  deemed 

“  necessary  at  the  time. 

The  Skirmishino-  Fund  now  and  the  executive  body  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  are  very 
close  together.  We  know  the  objects  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  Now  we  learn  what 
were  the  views  of  the  Glan-na-Gael. 

“  Our  friends  at  home,  however,  set  their  faces  against  the  carrying  out  of 
“  these  projects,  and  their  right  to  decide  a  question  where  their  own  lives  and 
a  liberties  were  at  stake,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  their  own  organisation,  of 
“  which  they  are  the  proper  judges,  must  be  acknowledged.  They  are  only  in 
a  favour  of  such  measures  in  the  last  resort,  and  emphatically  deny  that  that 
«  stap.e  in  0ur  movement  has  been  reached,  or  is  likely  to  be  soon.  The  people  at 
“  home  they  claim,  must  be  armed  first,  and  our  people  in  England  placed  beyond 
«  the  chance  of  massacre  by  the  English  people,  before  any  aggressive  movement 
a  can  be  ventured  on  with  the  slightest  chance  of  success. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  stop  comes,  but  there  is  no  stop  there. 

“  Your  committee  on  foreign  relations  will  have  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly 
a  investigating  this  matter  and  it  is  one  that  must  be  decided  by  evidence,  not 
“  by  random  statements  or  heated  feelings.  On  this,  as  on  all  other  essential 
«  thino-s,  the  organisation  at  home  and  here  must  have  a  fixed  and  settled  policy, 
“  and  if *  our  movement  is  to  continue  on  the  path  of  progress  on  which  it  has 
«  entered,  no  individual  or  group  of  individuals  must  be  allowed  to  bring  it 
“  within  the  danger  of  shipwreck  by  schemes  that  have  not  the  sanction  of  our 
«  governing  body.  This  convention  is  the  place  to  discuss  and  settle  our  policy 
“  here  in  America,  but  we  must  never  forget  that  on  our  brothers  in  Ireland  and 
“  England  must  fall  the  onus  of  the  work,  and  we  cannot  and  must  not  ignore 

“  their  deliberate  decisions.  . 

“  Hoping  your  deliberations  will  result  m  settling  the  many  vexed  questions 

«  that  await  solution  at  your  hands,  and  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  live  to 
“  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  holy  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.” 

Of  course  I  am  reading  that  as  it  exists  there.  There  seems  to  be  objection  from 
some  in  England  and  Ireland  to  that  work  being  carried  out  at  that  time.  The  reason 
for  that  objection  is  not  stated  as  any  objection  to  it  on  principle,  and  on  account  of 
the  sinful  character  of  the  act,  but  it  is  that  “  people  at  home  must  be  armed  first,  and 
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our  people  in  England  placed  beyond  the  chance  of  massacre  by  the  English  people.” 

Those  are  the  two  considerations. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  must  read  on  in  the  evidence,  if  you  please. 


“  (Q.)  I  just  note  this  in  passing,  with  reference  to  the  further  evidence  on 
“  page  15,  that  ‘  the  Committee  on  Constitution  be  instructed  to  amend  in  such 
“  ‘  manner  as  will  preserve  the  present  form  of  district  organisation  while 
“  ‘  restricting  the  executive  to  a  body  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  seven 
“  «  members.’  Was  the  executive  altered  at  that  Secret  Convention  of  the  Clan- 

“  na-Gael  ? _ (A.)  The  constitution  was  so  altered.  (Q.)  What  was  the  number 

“  reduced  to  of  the  executive? — (A.)  Six.  (Q.)  Who  was  the  president? — 
“  (H.)  Alexander  Sullivan,  of  Chicago.  {Q-)  Is  that  the  Sullivan  we  have 
«  referred  to  before  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Did  that  put  Sullivan  in  a  more  prominent 
“  position,  or  give  him  more  power  than  any  other  president,  or  the  same? — 

“  (A.)  Greater  power  than  any  other  president  had  ever  possessed.  (Q.)  Do  you 
“  know  who  were  the  other  five?— (A.)  In  my  report  of  the  convention  I  have 
“  mentioned  two  names.  (Q.)  At  page  25  your  Lordship  will  find The 
“  ‘  Finance  Committee  presented  a  report  on  the  S.  F.’ — that  is  Skirmishing 
“  Fund  you  will  find  from  later  evidence—4  11  offered  the  following.’  Let  me 
“  ask,  I  see  all  through  this  document  it  is  signed  by  numbers,  and  numbers 
“  preceding  letteis.  Are  those  the  numbers  that  represented  the  delegates?— 
“  (A.)  Yes^  this  is  the  first  convention  of  the  organisation  where  it  was  determined, 
“  as  we  would  be  shortly  engaged  in  a  different  kind  of  work,  that  it  was  necessary 
“  to  have  greater  secrecy,  and  during  this  convention  no  one,  no  delegate,  would 
«  afterwards — no  one  there — was  known  in  any  way  by  name,  but  only  by  number, 
“  therefore  you  will  notice  that  only  numbers  appear  in  the  official  proceedings. 
“  ( O.)  What  was  this  other  kind  of  work  that  you  were  to  be  engaged  in  ?  ( Sir 

“  G.  Russell.)  To  be  ‘shortly’  engaged  in.  {The  Attorney- General.)  What  was 
“  this  other  kind  of  work  you  were  shortly  to  be  engaged  in  ?— (A.)  A  dynamite 
“  campaign  decided  upon  by  the  delegates  of  that  convention.” 

My  Lord,  there  is  a  positive  statement  that  at  this  convention  they  determined  upon 
a  dynamite ’campaign.  They  proceed  here  with  that  which  I  have  already  read  to 
your  Lordships,  namely,  a  report  by  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  (page  2547). 

“  The  envoy  from  the  supreme  council  having  reported  to  us  that  our  brothers 
“  have  established  a  special  department  for  instruction  in  engineering,  chemicals, 
“  draughting,  and  mining,  and  other  branches  of  the  higher  and  technical 
“  departments  of  warfare  suitable  to  the  advancement  and  inventions  of  the 
“  age,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  like  course  in  the  United  Brotherhood.” 

And  there  is  something  else,  too,  which  is  material.  Then  it  proceeds — 


“  At  page  27.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  both  branches  of 
“  the  Revolutionary  Directory  in  so  far  as  they  can  give  their  time  and  energies 
“  to  it,  should  devote  them  to  the  work  of  revolution;  and  that  if  such  bodies 
“  cannot  give  their  approval  to  public  movements  they  are  intended  to  promote 
«  the  political  and  social  regeneration  of  Ireland,  when  they  are  supported  by  a 
«  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  people,  they  will  at  least  refrain  from  antagonising 
“  them  ;  and  that  members  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  United 
«t  Brotherhood  should  not  arbitrarily ,  be  prevented  from  exercising  liberty  ot 
“  action  in  regard  to  such  movements. 


Then  there  is  a  further  resolution  of  the  military  committee. 

“  While  not  endorsing  the  manner  in  which  skirmishing  is  at  present  carried 
“  on,  we  still  recognise  that  the  principle  of  retaliation  for  the  cruelties  of  a 
“  bloodthirsty  tyrannic  enemy  is  perfectly  defensible ;  and  we  think  that  such 
“  steps  should  be  promptly  taken  as  would  bring  this  principle  into  active 
“  operation.  To  this  end  the  wishes  of  the  men  at  home  should  be  consulted,  and 
“  business  commenced  as  soon  as  their  consent  could  be  had. 

Then  there  is  a  further  circular  under  date  September  1st,  1881,  given  Page  ^554. 
I  am  dealing  with  the  documents,  but  there  is  the  oral  evidence  of  the  witness  on  this 
point  which  is  also  very  material.  Will  you  allow  me  to  refer,  before  go  o  the 
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circular,  to  pa^e  2552  ?  Your  Lordship  admitted  the  evidence  with  regard  to  O’Connor 
The  witness  was  asked  what  was  said  with  regard  to  the  envoy,  John  0  Connor,  and 

he  replied : — 

“  The  only  subject  mentioned  was  with  reference  to  the  matter  in  which  I 
«  was  interested,  which  had  been  taken  up  privately,  and  decided  not  to  be 
“  introduced  to  the  open  convention,  and  was  acted  upon  by  the  committee  on 
“  foreign  relations  before  whom  that  gentleman  appeared.” 

That  is  the  matter  upon  which  he  had  come  oyer.  Then  we  have  John  Devoy  s 
views  coinciding  with  Alexander  Sullivan.  There  is  also  (I  may  have  to  iefer  to  1L 
the  statement  that  at  this  time  he  saw  .lames  F.  Gallagher,  and  lie  also  saw  Mac kay 
Lomasney.  This  is  at  page  2554.  Of  course,  though  I  am  far  anticipating  the  time, 
You  will  see  that  Mackay  Lomasney  was  there  at  the  time  of  this  convention.  He  is 
the  unfortunate  man  who  was  last  seen  by  Le  Caron  at  Chicago  in  1884,  two  days 
before  he  left  the  country,  to  come  to  England.  He  saw  him  two  days  before 
Lomasney  left.  He  has  disappeared  from  that  time,  and  this  man  says  since  he  has 
disappeared  he  has  left  behind  him  his  family,  and  he  says  it  is  believed  he  perished 
in  the  London  Bridge  dynamite  explosion  with  his  brother  Michael,  lhat  was  later 
on  but  at  this  time  Lomasney  and  Gallagher  were  both  at  this  convention  of  the  O.an- 
na-Gael  Then  comes  the  circular  of  September  1st,  1881.  It  is  a  signed  official 
circular  from  the  usual  officers  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  I  ask  your  Lordships’  attention, 
if  I  may  do  so,  with  great  respect  to  the  terms  of  this  circular,  showing  the  distinction 
I  have  been  urging  upon  your  Lordship,  between  O’Donavan  Bossa  s  dynamite  policy 
and  these  men’s  dynamite  policy.  The  first  passage  which  is  material  is  at  the  bottom 

of  page  2554. 

“  The  spirit  of  the  convention  which  prompted  this  change  ” 

(which  is  in  the  details  of  local  discipline  and  organisation) 

“  was  one  in  favour  of  active  measures,  and  your  new  executive  body  desire  it 
“  to  be  understood  distinctly  that  they  are  in  earnest,  hearty  accord  with  that 
“  spirit.” 

Your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  the  body  has  been  reduced  to  few  in  numbeis.  L 
is  numbers,  not  names ;  so  that  they  may  be  kept  secret. 

“  The  disposition  of  any  five  men,  however,  will  not  put  a  nation  on  a  war 

“  footing.  Unaided,  that  disposition  will  go  but  a  short  way  towards  enlarging 

“  our  organisation,  increasing  its  usefulness,  preserving  its  discipline,  and  making 
“  the  home  organisation  effective.” 

Then,  passing  some  immaterial  paragraphs,  its  speaks  of  its  numbers. 

“  The  executive  body  does  not  mean  by  this  that  it  will  not  seek  advice,  or 

“  that  it  will  not  gladly,  thankfully,'  receive  suggestions.  But  in  the  very 

“  nature  of  things,  with  an  organisation  not  having  14,000  members  and  not 
“  having  100,000° dollars  at  its  command,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  adopt  every 
“  suo-o-estion  made  to  us,  nor  to  put  in  force  every  plan  recommended  to  us.  It 
«.  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  but  a  part  of  the  movement. 
“  Our  sister  organisation,  allied  to  us  by  treaty  and  by  common  hopes  and 
{C  purposes,  must  of  necessity  be  consulted  before  certain  measuies  can  be  put  m 

“  force.” 

Then  on  the  next  page  there  is  a  statement  that  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the 
spirit  to  establish  a  special  arms  fund  in  each  camp,  anifthen  towards  the  end  of  this 
circular  we  now  come  to  this  important  matter  (page  255  < )  . 

“  Do  this  and  your  executive  body  pledge  you  that  they  will  lose  no  time 
“  nor  indulge  in  any  sentimental  scruples  in  putting  your  means  to  use.  while  at 
“  the  same  time  doing  nothing  to  forfeit  the  respect  of  the  civilised  world,  nor  to 
“  alienate  the  friendship  of  those  whose  friendship  we  need  for  success  as  well  as 

“  for  the  upholding  of  our  own  consciences. 

“  We  will  not  butcher  the  wives  and  children  of  those  by  whose  side  we 
“  fouo-ht  for  liberty,  and  who  generously  gave  to  save  us  and  ours  r  >m  want 

p 
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“  when  England  intended  by  a  repetition  of  her  infamous  ’47  policy  to  turn  a 
trivial  failure  of  crops  into  an  artificial  famine  which  would  consign  millions 
“  to  paupers’  graves.” 

My  Lord,  may  I  ask  who  was  it  who  fought  for  liberty  side  by  side  ?  They  were 
the  Irishmen  and  the  Americans  who  had  been  fighting  in  the  American  war  of 
separation.  There  had  been  no  other  fight  in  which  Americans  and  Irishmen  had 
fought  side  by  side.  When  therefore  it  is  said  “  We  will  not  butcher  the  wives  and 
“  children  of  those  by  whose  side  we  fought  for  liberty  and  who  generously  gave  to  save 
“  us  (the  Irishmen)  from  distress,”  it  is  speaking  of  Americans,  and  it  was  referring 
to  the  butchery  of  women  and  children,  who  if  they  sailed  on  English  vessels  with  an 
English  flag,  if  that  vessel  was  destroyed,  would  perish,  and  that  was  O’Donovan 
Rossa’s  policy,  as  I  pointed  out  to  your  Lordship. 

“  The  executive  body  has  no  delicacy  or  sentimentality  about  how  it  will 
“  strike  the  enemy,  or  when  and  where.” 

My  Lord,  that  is  not  constitutional  action  ;  that  is  not  Parliamentary  obstruction. 
That  striking  the  enemy  is  striking  it  by  physical  force,  and  there  was  no  delicacy  felt 
by  that  body  as  to  where  they  should  strike  that  enemy,  whether  by  blowing  up  public 
buildings,  or  not. 

“  But  it  would  be  false  to  the  trust  imposed  upon  it  if  it  permitted  the  cause 
“  of  a  nation  to  be  bedraggled  in  the  mire,  and  to  become  the  companion  of  the 
“  mere  faction,  freebooting,  and  butchering  schemes  which  disgrace  the  existence 
“  of  peoples  whom  we  might  name.” 

We  know  that  O’Dcnovan  Rossa  with  his  schemes  was  ready  for  anything  as 
Patrick  Ford.  And  those  were  the  schemes  which  of  course  would  cause  these  people 
to  be  bedraggled  in  the  mire  to  which  they  object. 

“  We  mean  war  upon  our  enemy.  We  mean  that  Avar  to  be  unsparing  and 
“  unceasing.  We  mean  it  to  be  effective.  But  we  also  mean  to  win  with  liberty 
“  the  respect  of  the  civilised  world.  To  give  effect  to  this  meaning,  brothers,  we 
“  again  beseech  your  loyal,  energetic,  immediate  aid.” 

Then  the  postscript  says  : — 

“  A  majority  of  the  entire  Revolutionary  Directory  to  whom  the  above  was 
“  submitted  beg  to  assure  their  brothers  that  they  heartily  endorse  both  the 
“  sentiment  and  the  recommendations  of  the  circular,  and  assure  you  that  they 
“  are  working  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  new  executive  body.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  taking  that  circular  as  a  Avhole  (I  have  not  read  it,  but  I  ask  you, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so,  to  consider  almost  every  sentence  throughout  it  and 
its  terms)  here  is  a  statement  of  open  warfare — distinguished  from  constitutional 
action — an  open  warfare  Avhich  your  Lordship  will  see  in  a  short  time  was  carried 
into  effect  in  this  country,  but  only  different  in  degree  from  that  which  according  to 
the  standards  of  these  peoples’  views  would  affect  the  civilised  world,  namely,  striking 
unnecessarily  against  innocent  people  when  there  was  an  opportunity  of  striking  as 
effectively  against  people  who  were  regarded  as  guilty  in  relation  to  the  Irish  people. 
My  Lord,  there  is  confirmation  of  what  I  am  saying  to  you  to  be  found  at  page  3939. 
It  Avas  matter  which  was  put  to  Mr.  Parnell  in  his  cross-examination.  This  appears 
in  “  United  Ireland.”  It  states  that — 

“  A  meeting  of  Irish  national  representatives  has  been  held  in  Chicago.  The 
Rev.  George  C.  Betts,  St.  Louis,  was  in  the  chair.” 

That,  my  friend  said,  was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  but  he  was  a  Clan-na-Gael  man, 
and  a  very  strong  one. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  This  is  not  original  matter  in  “  United  Ireland.” 

( Sir  II.  James.)  I  think  it  is.  It  says: — 

“There  were  present,  under  aliases,  delegates  from  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Cork, 
“  and  several  cities  of  England.  The  first  day  was  devoted  to  selecting  a 
“  governing  body,  Avhich  is  to  prescribe  the  future  mode  of  action,  and  call  a 
“  convention  of  Irishmen  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  some  locality,  the  name 
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“  of  which  is  not  yet  divulged,  in  order  to  promote  the  cause  of  Irish 
«  independence.  The  delegates  agree  in  stating  that  they  do  not  represent  the 
dynamite  idea,  but  are  willing  to  use  even  that  against  the  actual  army  of 
«  occupation  in  Ireland.  The  account  adds  that  the  delegates  declare  that  none 
“  of  the  English  Royal  family  have  be  singled  out  for  destruction.'5 

Then  there  is  this  further  : — 

“  Chicago,  Friday.  The  newspapers  of  the  city  all  declare  positively  that  in 
<.  tpe  conclave  of  the  Irish  national  party  there  is  a  section  responsible  for  the 
“  manufacture  of  the  infernal  machines  discovered  at  Liverpool,  and  that  this 
“  section  is  now  engaged  in  maturing  measures  for  extending  the  distribution  of 
“  dynamite.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  leading  members  of  the  party  have  held 
“  a  meeting  with  the  object  of  taking  steps  to  dissociate  the  Irish  name  and  nation 
«  from  the  schemes  of  O’Donovan  Rossa.” 

That  is  a  proposition  I  have  submitted  to  you  : — 

“  It  was  reported  that  a  delegation  of  priests  waited  upon  them  on  that 
«  occasion,  and  adjured  the  conclave  to  adjourn  immediately  and  desist  from 
“  plotting ;  and  their  representations  produced  no  effect. 

“The  ‘  New  York  Times  5  says  the  Irish  Convention  at  Chicago  is  a  meeting 
«  0f  the  Irish  Revolutionary  Brotherhood.  Its  primary  object  is  the  revival  of 
“  Fenianism  in  order  to  free  Ireland  by  physical  force.  Among  the  methods 
«*  advocated  were  desertion  from  the  British  army,  the  enlistment  of  patriots  in 
“  the  navy  for  the  destruction  of  ironclads  t>y  dynamite.” 

My  Lord,  I  quite  feel  that  that  statement  appearing  in  the  newspaper  does  not  prove 
the  fact  at  all.  It  is  simply  a  statement  or  notice  that  is  given  at  the  time,  and  upon 
a  higher  grade  of  evidence  m  relation  to  effect,  I  now  have  to  call  your  attention  to 
what  I  say  is  the  bond  fide  and  correct  statement  that  was  made  at  the  time,  by  Le 
Caron  in  his  report  to'  the  camp  at  Braid  wood,  and  which  your  Lordships  will  find 
beginning  at  page  2745.  This  is  very  short.  There  is  a  very  short  summary  of  the 
matter.  There  occurs  a  list  of  districts. 

Then  it  concludes  : — 

“  Charles  Hickham,  John  O’Leary,  and  all  who  are  in  office  for  personal 
“  reasons  or  past  services,  will  have  to  make  room  for  more  active  men.  In 
“  point  of  numbers  it  was  the  best  attended  convention  ever  held  of  the  United 
“  Brotherhood.” 

Then  comes  this  question  :  — 

“  Now  you  have  been  asked  in  connexion  with  that,  what  was  the  discussion 
«  about  dynamite  at  the  convention  which  you  officially  reported  in  those  general 
“  terms  as  a  J  dynamite  movement  we  all  firmly  believe  in.’  I  do  not  want  to 
“  go  into  general  detail.  I  want  to  know  the  kind  of  discussion  that  took  place 
«  this  secret  convention  about  dynamite,  as  to  which  you  have  been  cross- 
“  examined  by  Mr.  Reid? — (A.)  Both  in  discussion  and  in  private  conversation? 
“  (Q.)  Keep  to  the  discussion  please?  (A.)— That  a  secret  warfare — Ido  not 
«  pnow  that  it  was  ever  particularised  as  dynamite — dynamite  was  mentioned, 
“  but  a  secret  warefare  of-  the  character  I  have  mentioned  was  in  open  discussion 
«  almost  unanimously  defended  at  that  convention.  ( Q .)  Now  it  has  been 
“  suggested,  I  think,  by  both  my  learned  friends,  Sir  Charles  Ru;sj11  and 
“  Mr.^Reid/  that  the  only  dynamite  party  was  the  O' Donovan  Rossa  party  ;  is 
“  that  so?— (A.)  Outside  of  the  United  Brotherhood.  {Q.)  I  am  speaking  of 
“  that  •  but  was  there  a  dynamite  party  in  the  United  Brotherhood,  quite 
“  independently  of  O’Donovan  Rossa? — (A)  O’Donovan  Rossa  at  this  time  had 
“  an  organisation  of  his  own,  and  was  not  in  the  United  Brotherhood.  (Q  )  Then 
“  the  dynamite  party  to  which  you  were  referring  in  the  United  Brother  ood 
“  was  not  the  O’Donovan  Rossa  party  ?  (A.)  It  was  not. 

Then  Mr.  Justice  Smith  says : — 

“  When  do  you  say  the  United  Brotherhood  started  ? — (A.)  The  first  incqUon 
“  of  any  secret  organisation  occurred  in  the  year  1869 — after  1869.’ 
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One  quotation  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  place  before  you.  It  is  at  page  5245. 
That  refers  to  an  interview  with  Patrick  Egan  in  Paris,  very  shortly  after  the  holding 
of  this  Clan-na-Gael  convention,  in  Chicago,  in  August  1881.  It  is  contained  in  the 
“  Irish  World,”  and  also  in  “  United  Ireland.”  It  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth, 


I  admit. 


“  Paris,  Oct.  26,  1881. 

“  {Corespondent .)  You  recently  hinted  ro  me  that  ere  long  an  important  Irish 
“  movement  would  be  heard  of  in  America.  What  is  the  exact  nature  of  the 
“  movement  ? — {Mr.  Egan.)  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,  but  there  will  be  such  a 
“  movement.  {Correspondent.)  Do  the  American  Leaguers  contemplate  union 
“  with  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  ? — {Mr.  Egan,  hesitating.)  All  Irish  parties  will 
“  be  united  now.  {Correspondent.)  By  your  going  over  to  other  parties,  or  their 
“  going  over  to  you  ?  Mr.  Egan  had  no  opinion  ready  on  this  point.  After  a 
“  pause,  however,  he  continued :  By  declaring  the  League  illegal,  the  English 
“  Government  has  cut  the  constitutional  ground  for  agitation  from  under  our 
*•  feet.” 

Then,  according  to  this,  the  correspondent  takes  the  alternative  as  being  an  appeal 
to  arms,  and  says  : — 

“  What  can  you  do  but  appeal  to  arms,  and  how  can  that  help  you,  as  you 
“  have  no  arms  ? — {Mr.  Egan)  No  appeal  to  arms  is  intended.” 

My  Lord,  according  to  this  statement,  the  constitutional  movement  being  cut  from 
under  the  feet  of  Mr.  Egan  and  his  colleagues,  the  appeal  to  arms  not  being  intended, 
there  was  in  America  at  this  time  a  third  course  being  taken  and  contemplated  :  that 
was  the  dynamite  campaign,  the  effect  of  which  we  shall  find  in  subsequent  years, 
1883  and  1884  especially. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30. 
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SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888, 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1. 
Thursday,  14th  November,  1889. 


(The  Attorney-General)  I  understand,  my  Lords,  that  the  gentleman  from  the  bank  is 
here.  If  your  Lordships  wish  I  should  ask  him  one  or  two  questions,  I  will  do  so. 
There  has  been  no  affidavit,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we  are  not  quite  sure  as  to  the 
disclosure  we  have  had. 

(The  President.)  Very  well. 

Mr.  William  George  Simm  recalled;  further  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

98.159.  I  think  you  have  been  here  before,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

98.160.  What  is  your  position  in  the  bank  ? — Secretary. 

98.161.  Of  the  National  Bank?— Of  the  National  Bank. 

98.162.  Were  there  any  accounts  at  Dublin  in  the  names  of  any  of  the  parties 
charged  here  ? — That  I  cannot  tell  you.  « 

98.163.  Who  can  give  us  the  information? — The  Dublin  staff  could. 

98.164.  What  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  could  give  us  the  precise  informa¬ 
tion  upon  that  ? — The  general  managers  in  Dublin. 

98.165.  You  can  give  us  the  names  of  those  gentlemen,  I  presume  ?— Mr.  Marney 
and  Mr.  Kirwan  are  the  joint  managers,  and  Mr.  Hennigan  is  the  chief  ledger  clerk. 

98.166.  I  will  ask  you  to  write  those  names  down  and  give  them  to  Mr.  Cunuyng- 
hame,  please.  Were  they  the  managers  in  1885  ? — Yes. 

98.167.  And  prior  to  that  date  ? — Yes. 

98.168.  Can  you  tell  me  what  accounts  there  were  at  the  Charing  Cross  Bank  ? — 
I  cannot. 

98.169.  Who  can  tell  us  that  ? — Mr.  Miller,  the  manager  at  Charing  Cross. 

98.170.  Is  he  here  ?— No. 

98.171.  You  are  not  able  to  tell  us  whether  or  not  we  have  had  discovery  of  all  the 
accounts  at  the  Charing  Cross  branch — you  are  not  able  to  tell  us  that  ? — No,  I 
cannot. 

98.172.  If  an  account  is  opened  at  any  branch,  is  there  a  return  made  to  any  of  the 
head  offices.  Suppose  an  account  was  opened  at  Charing  Cross — is  there  a  head  London 
office? — Yes,  at  Old  Broad  Street. 

98.173.  Is  any  return  made  to  Old  Broad  Street  of  the  opening  of  an  account  at  the 
Charing  Cross  branch? — Yes,  in  the  abstract  of  the  date. 

98.174.  You  come  from  Old  Broad  Street  ? — I  do. 

98.175.  Are  you  not  able  to  tell  me,  from  the  information  at  Old  Broad  Street,  what 
accounts  are  opened  at  Charing  Cross? — No. 

98.176.  Have  you  not  got  the  information  at  Old  Broad  Street? — It  is  only  in  the 
abstract ;  it  is  sent  forward  once  a  week. 

98.177.  A  weekly  return  ? — A  weekly  return. 

98.178.  Have  you  not  got  those  weekly  returns  at  Old  Broad  Street? — Of  any 
particular  date  ? 

98.179.  I  am  speaking  of  the  years  1882  to  1886,  inclusive? — I  cannot  say  whether 
we  have  the  abstracts  now. 

98,179a.  You  commenced  an  answer  by  saying,  “  For  some  reason” — what  were 
you  going  to  say  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

98.180.  I  understood  you  to  begin  by  saying,  “  For  some  reason - ”  ? — No. 

98.181.  Will  you  just  let  me  understand.  Have  you  got  the  abstracts  at  Old  Broad 
Street  of  the  earliest  of  the  accounts  of  customers  of  the  years  from  1882  to  1886  ? — I 
expect  we  have. 

i  55096.— Ev.  125. 
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98.182.  Are  they  not  here  ? — This  is  the  Dublin  return. 

98.183.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  produce,  either  to  Mr.  Soames  or  Mr.  Cunnyng- 
hame,  the  book  which  will  show  the  accounts  at  the  Charing  Cross  branch  during 
that  year— the  abstracts  for  the  year  1885  that  were  sent  °to  Old  Broad  Street  ?— 
Yes. 

^  98,184.  Now,  if  you  please,  about  Dublin.  Which  is  the  head  office  in  Dublin? _ 

College  Green,  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

98.185.  Are  similar  returns  made  to  the  College  Green  office  in  Dublin  ? _ The 

same. 

98.186.  That  is  to  say  a  return  which  shows  what  accounts  are  opened  at  the  Irish 
branches? — At  the  Irish  branches  at  Dublin. 

98.187.  Anywhere  else  in  Ireland? — Every  branch  returns  its  own  separate  and 
distinct. 

98.188.  To  what  offices  are  those  returns  made  ? — To  13,  Old  Broad  Street. 

98.189.  Then  at  Old  Broad  Street  you  have  also  got  a  return  of  all  the  accounts 
opened  in  Ireland  ? — Certainly. 

98.190.  For  the  corresponding  year? — Yes. 

98.191.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  produce  them  to  either  Mr.  Cunnynghame  or 
Mr.  Soames  ? — What  ? 

98.192.  The  return  which  will  show  the  accounts  opened  at  the  Irish  branches  from 
the  years  1882  to  1886  inclusive? — We  have  got  86  Irish  branches. 

98.193.  As  I  understand,  abstracts  are  sent  showing  the  accounts  that  are  opened 
at  all  these  branches  ? — Yes  ;  those  are  in  existence  at  Old  Broad  Street. 

98.194.  Is  1885  in  existence  ?— Yes. 

98.195.  As  far  back  as  you  have  got? — Yes. 

98.196.  Can  those  books  be  produced  in  the  course  of  the  day  either  to 
Mr.  Cunnynghame  or  to  Mr.  Soames  ? — Yes. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  probably  it  would  bo  better  to  save  us  trouble,  since 
certain  correspondence  has  passed,  if  that  took  place  before  Mr.  Cunnynghame,  and 
then  your  Lordships  would  be  in  a  position  to  get  official  communication  about  it 
if  the  witness  will  make  arrangements  with  Mr.  Cunnynghame. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  There  was  an  undertaking  given  by  the  representatives  of  the  “  Times,’' 
that  they  would  not  ask  to  see  the  personal  private  affairs  of  the  different  Members 
of  Parliament,  and  I  submit,  my  Lords,  that  the  National  Bank  should  not  be  asked 
to  give  the  separate  personal  account  of  the  different  Members  of  Parliament.  I  know 
that,  by  some  legerdemain  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Soames - 

(The  President.)  Do  not  use  any  expressions  of  that  kind.  Make  your  observations 
without  offensive  remarks  of  that  kind. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  I  know,  for  example,  that  two  purely  personal  accounts,  which  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  inquiry,  were  looked  into,  and  what  I  would  ask 
your  Lordships  to  do,  is  to  order  that  no  one  but  Mr.  Cunnynghame  alone  shall  see 
those  accounts,  and  that  he  should  make  any  report  he  chooses  to  you,  but  that 
Mr.  Soames,  who,  of  course,  represents  a  political  party,  should  not  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  these  documents. 

(The  President.)  Mr.  Cunnynghame,  I  imagine,  must  have  the  assistance  of  someone 
upon  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  and  I  should  have  thought  it  better  that  you, 
Mr.  Biggar,  who  say  you  are  interested  in  the  matter  personally,  should  attend,  and 
the  instant  you  see  that  there  is  any  possibility  of  trespassing  beyond  the  line  which 
you  say  has  been  assented  to,  then  Mr.  Cunnynghame  would  stop  it.  Of  course  he 
must  have  assistance. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  only  think  it  right  to  say  that  as  soon  as  anything  appeared 
to  be  of  a  personal  nature  no  further  investigation  of  the  account  was  gone  into. 

(The  President.)  As  far  as  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  there  has  been  no  endeavour 
to  pry  into  the  private  affairs  of  any  person;  indeed,  I  think  the  matter  has  been 
treated  with  great  liberality. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  My  Lords,  I  might  remark  that  when  the  manager  of  the  Charing 
Cross  branch  was  here,  the  only  questions  asked  by  the  Attorney -General  of  that 
gentleman  were  two  questions  which  referred  entirely  to  private  affairs  and  nothing 
else. 

(The  President.)  Well,  it  has  always  been  stopped  by  counsel,  and  by  us,  when  it  has 
occurred.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  inquiry  rises  entirely  out  of  commu- 
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nication  volunteered  by  Mr.  Biggar,  and  I  have  no  doubt  very  properly  volunteered 
by  him.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  that  communication,  and  those 
accounts  which  he  himself  stated  were  in  existence,  and  which  have  not  been  referred 
to,  must  be  examined  to  see  what  their  character  is.  The  instant  it  appears  they  are 
of  a  private  character,  they  will  not  be  made  use  of. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  But  I  might  remark,  the  statement  that  has  been  made  is  directly 
contrary  to  what  I  have  told  Sir  Henry  James. 

(The  President.)  I  must  leave  that  for  you  to  discuss  with  Sir  Henry  James 
(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  continuing  the  consideration  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
Chicago  Convention  in  1881,  I  would  refer  to  page  2548  with  your  permission. 
You  will  see  on  that  page  the  resolution  which  was  arrived  at  by  the  Convention — I 
presume  in  its  general  capacity  : 

‘  Resolved  :  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  that  while  we  do  not 
“  dictate  to  the  executive  body,  whatever  action  they  may  inaugurate,  however 
“  decisive,  it  will  meet  the  full  approval  of  the  delegates  present  and  the  executive 
“  body  at  large.” 

That  report,  I  believe,  was  written  by  Mr.  Reynolds.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  was 
the  resolution  arrived  at  by  the  Convention,  and  is  different  to  the  resolution  arrived 
at  by  the  military  committee  following  the  one  I  have  read  at  page  2548.  There  is 
also  the  oral  testimony  that  follows  on  the  same  page  as  to  the  evidence  of  O’Meagher 
Condon  of  Washington,  followed  by  William  Mackay  Lomasney,  who  was  to  have 
been  returned  envoy  from  that  country  at  that  Convention.  Then  General  Millen, 
whom  your  Lordships  will  recollect  we  heard  of  as  being  in  Ireland  in  December  1878. 
or  the  spring  of  1879,  is  also  present ;  and  the  evidence  on  that  point  is — 

“  Condon  commenced  by  making  an  attack  upon  the  revolutionary  directory 
“  for  their  inactivity  during  the  past  two  years.  He  mentioned  some  plans  which 
“  himself  and  others  had  placed  before  the  revolutionary  directory,  which  were 
«  feasible  and  could  have  been  made  a  great  success.  ( Q .)  What  sort  of  plans? 
“  (A.)  Fitting  out  of  armed  cruisers.  The  rescue  of  Michael  Davitt ;  I  believe 
“  he  was  in  gaol  in  this  country  at  the  time.  The  fitting  out  of  an  expedition 
“  to  South  America  in  some  little  place  that  the  English  have  occupied  without 
“  claiming  any  right  for  a  number  of  years ;  I  forget  the  name.  It  is  a  very 
“  small  piece  of  territory  in  South  America.  The  members  of  the  revolutionary 
“  directory  defended  their  action  and  the  discussion  ensued  pro  and  con,  and  the 
“  voice  and  sentiment  of  the  Convention  was  eventually  expressed  in  the  resolution 
“  passed  as  you  have  just  read.” 

That  is  the  one  I  have  just  read,  “  It  is  whatever  step£  they  may  take,”  and  so  on. 
Will  you  also  note  that  at  this  Convention,  the  Clan-na-Gael,  the  report  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fund,  the  character  of  which  we  are  now  fully  aware,  is  received  and 
considered.  That  occurs,  you  will  see,  at  page  2549.  Amongst  those  accounts  is  a 
new  submarine  vessel  lent  to  the  executive  body.  Rossa’s  defalcations  are  also 
mentioned.  I  assume  before  the  Skirmishing  Fund  passed  into  the  hands  of  O’Donovan 
Rossa  to  the  trustees,  money  had  been  received  by  him.  And,  of  course,  one  has  to 
observe,  knowing  the  character  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund, — the  report  being  submitted 
to  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  being  considered  by  them,  and  the  accounts  audited — it  seems 
to  show  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  exercising  supervision  over  the  Skirmishing  Fund, 
and  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  regarded  the  Skirmishing  Fund  as  a  sort  of  a  parent 
society. 

My  Lord,  I  have  collected  all  those  things  I  have  to  say  to  you  in  connection  with 
the  autumn  of  1881  in  America,  marking  the  date — I  am  now  leaving  the  consideration 
of  American  affairs  in  the  month  of  September  1881 — and  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
now  return  to  the  consideration  of  what  had  been  passing  in  Ireland  during  the  year 
1881,  especially  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  that  year. 

The  principal,  or  one  at  least  of  the  principal  matters  I  now  desire  to  direct  your 
attention  to,  is  the  new  weapon  that  was  brought  into  existence  by  the  Land  League 
leaders  in  Ireland  in  the  month  of  August  1S81.  By  that  teim,  “the  new  weapon,” 
I  mean  the  press — the  acquisition  of  newspapers  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  directly 
the  Land  League  views.  There  are  three  such  newspapers  the  contents  of  which  1 
desire  to  direct  attention  to.  I  will  take  them,  my  Lord,  in  the  order  of  the 
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“  Irishman,”  the  “  United  Ireland,”  and  the  dissemination  of  the  “Irish  World,”  with 
its  contents  through  Ireland.  First,  it  is  matter,  of  course,  about  which  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  the  “  Irishman  ”  being  a  newspaper  that  had  existed  for  some  years,  had 
been  regarded  as  expressing  Nationalist  views  and  Fenian  views,  which  had  been  hostile 
to  Mr.  Parnell’s  view  in  some  respects.  At  the  same  time  it  was  a  newspaper  that  was 
read  amongst  a  certain  class  of  those  who  bad  been  active  in  the  National  movement, 
and  the  funds  of  the  Land  League  at  this  time,  as  I  shall  show,  by  moneys  derived  from 
America  having  become  sufficient  to  justify  considerable  expenditure,  one  of  the 
methods  of  that  expenditure  was  the  acquisition  of  newspapers.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  May  1881  that  this  “  Irishman  ”  newspaper  was  purchased  from  Richard  Pigott. 
You  will  find  the  evidence  on  the  subject  at  page  4039.  You  will  gather  from  what 
appears  there  that  the  “  Irishman  ”  was  purchased  from  Richard  Pigott.  It  was 
purchased  with  Land  League  money,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Parnell,  whose  evidence  I 
am  reading,  it  was  brought  out  by  a  company  which  had  been  established  without 
doubt  by  the  Land  League.  It  is  put  to  Mr.  Parnell : — 

I  take  it  in  this  u  ay,  for  I  want  to  get  this  before  my  Lords  prominently* 
“  The  paper  of  Richard  Piggott,  the  ‘  Irishman,’  was  bought  by  the  ;  company.— 
“  (A.)  It  was  part  of  the  purchase,  yes.  (Q.)  It  was  continued  under  the  editor- 
“  ship  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien? — ( A .)  Yes.” 

and  then  a  little  lower  down — 

“  You  purchased  it,  you  know,  in  July  1881  7.—{A.)  We  purchased  it  in  order 
“  to  terminate  Mr.  Richard  Pigott’s  journalistic  existence  in  Ireland.  (Q.)  And 
“  continued  the  paper? — (A.)  The  paper  was  continued,  I  think,  as  I  have  already 
*  said,  for  about  a  year.” 

Of  course  in  that  respect  Mr.  Parnell’s  memory  is  defective.  The  paper  ceased  to 
be  published  in  February  1885,  and  so  from  August  1881  till  February  1885  this 
“  Irishman  ”  was  published  under  the  new  conditions.  My  Lords,  the  first  issue  of 
that  paper,  at  least  the  first  issue  of  the  newspaper  may  be  treated,  I  think,  as  being- 
under  date  of  August  13th.  But  on  August  6th  the  number  of  the  “Irishman” 
appears,  and  my  impression  is  that  upon  the  outside  sheet  the  name  William  O’Brien 
appears.  I  think  Mr.  William  O’Brien  in  his  evidence  says  he  was  not  aware  of  that 
fact ;  but  the  issue  did  appear  on  August  6th  with  that  statement  of  Mr.  O’Brien,  that 
it  is  published  for  Mr.  O’Brien.  My  Lords,  in  that  paper  an  editorial  notice  appears, 
and  will  you  note  that  on  page  4040  Mr.  Parnell  says  that  “  the  ‘  Irishman  ’  was  a 
“  disreputable  paper  up  to  the  time  when  we  bought  it.”  That  was  according  to 
“  Mr.  Parnell’s  view.  Thei^,  in  this  paper  of  August  6th  there  appears,  as  I  say,  an 
editorial  notice  of  the  fact  that — 

“  The  history  of  its  past  is  the  programme  of  its  future.  Thrice  in  its 
“  career  a  transfer  of  management  has  taken  place,  but  not  once  has  it  swerved 
“  from  the  great  principles  for  the  advocacy  of  which  it  was  first  established.  As 
“  there  has  not  been,  so  there  shall  not  be,  any  change  in  its  spirit.” 

Well,  my  Lord,  that  statement  went  forth — “  as  there  has  not  been,  so  there  shall  not 
be.”  There  was  not  to  be  any  change  in  its  spirit,  and  there  is  also  in  the  same  page 
from  which  I  am  reading,  a  statement  that  appeared  a  little  earlier  in  the  “  Nation,” 
on  the  23rd  July  1881 : — 

“  ‘  The  Irishman  ’  newspaper  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Patrick  Egan, 

“  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  thus  placing  the  whole  of  the  so-called  National 
“  journals  of  Ireland  under  the  control  of  the  Land  League.” 

( The  President.)  Where  does  that  come  from  ? 

( Sir  II.  James.)  From  the  “  Nation”  of  the  23rd  of  July,  page  4040. 

( The  President.)  Does  it  say  where  it  came  from  ? 

( Sir  II.  James.)  Yes,  it  is  read  from  the  “Nation.” 

“  Do  you  know  that  appeared  in  the  ‘  Nation  ’  of  the  23rd  of  July  1881  ?” 

The  circumstances  of  the  publication  are  also  referred  to  at  page  4760.  That  is  the 
examination  of  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  and  his  attention  is  called  to  the  publication 
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of  the  6th  of  August.  That  was  what  he  referred  to.  It  seems  to  confirm  the  view 
I  stated  just  now,  that  the  August  6th  publication  was  the  death  number,  and  the 
August  13th  was  the  first  new  number. 

Mv  Lords,  I  regret  I  cannot  very  well  trace  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  O’Brien  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  other,  as  to  why  the  “  Irishman  ”  continued  to  be 
edited  as  it  was.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  very  material.  You  will  find  evidence  on 
the  one  hand  that  it  was  continued  in  order  that  the  Fenians  should  not  be  deprived 
of  the  organ  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  read.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will 
read  it  was  thought  necessary  to  give  Mr.  James  O’Connor  employment.  Mr.  O’Brien 
says  that  he  took  care  that  Mr.  O’Connor  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  of  the 
newspapers.  At  the  same  time  he  seems  to  be  left  in  charge  of  this  paper.  But,  my 
Lords,  without  going  into  detail  as  to  the  nature  of  the  editorial  arrangements,  the 
paper  having  been  purchased  with  money  of  the  Land  League — the  paper  having  been 
placed  under  the  control  of  Mr.  O’Brien — whether  O’Brien  was  at  Kilmainham  or  not, 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  issue  of  that  paper  had  the  duty  cast  upon  them 
of  seeing  it  was  properly  edited.  They  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  contents 
of  the  paper.  They  had  the  opportunity  of  “  knowing  what  was  in  it.”  And  while 
I  have  a  considerable  mass  of  information  gathered  from  the  evidence  on  this  subject 
I  must  confess  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  it  is  necessary  to  trouble  your  Lordships 
with  it  in  any  detail.  I  may,  however,  refer  you  to  the  different  pages.  At 
page  4644  you  will  find  that  Mr.  O’Brien  says  the  reason  they  kept  the  “  Irishman  ” 
going  was  because  they  would  not  deprive  the  Fenian  Nationalists  of  their  organ,  as 
they  thought  they  could  beat  it.  At  question  70,745,  on  that  page,  he  says : — 

“  It  is  best  to  let  the  ‘Irishman’  go,  so  that  the  extreme  Nationalists  could 
“  not  say  we  had  started  a  paper  against  them.” 

On  the  same  page,  4645,  Mr.  O’Brien  says  that  Mr.  James  O’Connor  was  employed 
as  sub-editor  in  a  limited  sense.  At  the  same  page  Mr.  O’Brien  says  he  supervised  the 
leading  article,  “  That  was  the  only  portion  I  used  to  read.” 

And  also  on  the  same  page  Mr.  William  O’Brien  says  of  Mr.  James  O’Connor: — 

“  I  took  care  he  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ‘  United  Ireland,’  but  1 
“  let  him,  however,  write  incidents  of  the  campaign.” 

That  is  page  4707. 

Now,  dealing  with  those  articles,  I  say  I  must  cast  the  responsibility  of  them,  and 
their  appearance,  upon  those  who  had  purchased  this  newspaper.  The  statement  that 
was  sent  forth  to  the  public  was  in  the  paper,  that  it  was  “  printed  and  published  at 
“  the  offices,  33,  Lower  Abbey  Street,  Dublin,  by  Williatft  O’Brien,  to  whom  communi- 
“  cations  should  be  addressed.”  That  appeared  Saturday,  the  6th  of  August  1881. 
Now,  of  course,  Mr.  O’Brien’s  name  and  his  position  was  known  in  Ireland,  and  the 
weight  of  his  authority  is  given  to  that  paper.  And  inasmuch  that  he  was  writing 
the  leading  article  in  it,  and  that  he  had  appointed  a  person,  James  O’Connor,  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  paper  before,  to  act  as  sub-editor  in  his  absence,  I  cannot 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  but  that  he  must  be  in  every  sense  regarded  as  answer- 
able  for  what  appeared  in  that  newspaper,  and  that  what  wras  done  was  done  more  or 
less  with  the  sanction  also  of  Mr.  Parnell,  he,  probably,  not  knowing  the  details  of 
what  was  occurring,  but  knowing  generally  of  the  issue  of  the  paper,  and  that 
Mr.  O’Brien  had  charge  of  it.  And  I  submit  answer  must  be  made  by  those  who  are 
issuing  the  paper  and  receiving  the  product  of  its  circulation,  and  who  were 
endeavouring  to  promote  their  views  by  what  was  published  within  that  paper. 

It  is  not  a  very  insignificant  matter  ;  the  circulation  was  given  to  you  at  page  4644. 
as  being  very  small  indeed.  It  was  mentioned  as  being  only  1,204.  That  is  the 
weekly  circulation.  But  when  that  paper  was  first  circulated  in  the  important  time 
we  are  dealing  with  (1881)  you  will  find  from  the  evidence  at  page  4705,  that  the 
circulation  was  4,000  weekly.  Now,  first  dealing  wfith  this  newspaper,  I  have  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  articles  contained  in  it  of  a  “  most  abominable  ”  character.  Mv 
Lord,  that  is  a  strong  term  to  apply  to  the  contents  of  a  newspaper,  and  as  I  do  nut 
desire  at  any  time  to  use  strong  language,  I  hope  if  anyone  is  reporting  mv  words 
they  will  be  good  enough  to  put  those  words  in  inverted  commas,  because  that  term 
“most  abominable”  language  is  not  mine.  It  comes  from  a  high  authority,  and  1 
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should  say  one  who  would  use  moderate  language,  and  that  was  Archbishop  Walsh. 
When  Archbishop  Walsh  was  called  (at  page  4263),  having  given  evidence  as  to  the 
great  moderation  of  the  Land  League  policy  and  having  treated  it  as  a  league  for  the 
defence  of  tenants,  certain  action  of  the  Land  League  was  called  to  his  attention. 
Amongst  other  matters  upon  which  he  was  cross-examined  was  the  “  Irishman,”  and 
his  attention  was  also  called  to  the  contents  of  the  “  Irishman,”  and  so,  my  Lord,  at 
page  4263,  he  volunteers  a  certain  statement.  He  says,  in  answer  to  a  question  put 
to  him,  that  he  had  been  in  Court  whilst  the  articles  were  put  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  that 
he  had  heard  the  articles  read  from  the  “  Irishman.”  He  is  asked  this  : — 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  hear  them? — (A.)  I  did.  (Q.)  Did  you  approve  of  them  ? — 
“  (-4.)  Oh  no,  they  were  most  abominable,  and  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add 
“  that  it  came  upon  me  altogether  by  surprise  that  that  paper  was  in  existence, 
“  or  had  been  in  existence,  for  five  or  six  or  eight  years.  I  had  always  supposed 
that  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  I  never  met  with  a  copy  of  it  in  any  circumstances. 
“  I  never  heard  from  anyone  that  the  paper  was  in  existence.  (Q.)  Then,  when 
“  you  expressed  your  opinion  upon  the  disconnexion  of  the  Land  League  with 
“  crime,  you  were  still  aware  apparently  of  some  of  the  teachings  that  had  been 
“  addressed  by  the  principals  of  the  Land  League  to  the  people  in  the  country  ? — 
“  MO  E  you  refer  me  to  any  particular  teaching.  (Q.)  I  refer  you  to  several  of 
“  the  passages  which  were  read  during  Mr.  Parnell’s  cross-examination  by  the 
“  Attorney-General — the  extracts  from  the  ‘  Irishman  ’  ? — (A.)  I  totally  disapprove 
“  of  all  that  was  read  from  that  paper.” 

Well,  my  Lord,  this  very  reverend  prelate  called  on  the  part  of  the  Respondents — 
the  contents  of  this  paper  being  called  to  his  attention — of  course,  passed  that 
judgment  upon  it.  But  your  Lordship  will  recollect  now,  that  for  a  period  running 
between  three  and  four  years  those  who  were  as  capable  of  judging  as  Archbishop 
Walsh  of  what  ought  to  appear  in  a  newspaper  are  answerable  and  responsible  for 
the  constant  circulation  of  these  “  most  abominable  ”  paragraphs — abominable  from 
the  point  of  view  that  they  were  encouraging  men  to  crime.  My  Lord,  I  care  not 
whether  the  circulation  was  4,000  or  1,000.  I  care  not  to  trace  how  far  these  papers 
or  the  contents  of  the  paper,  circulated  with  the  authority  of  Mr.  O’Brien,  were  copied 
into  other  papers  of  the  provincial  press  and  circulated.  Those  who  sent  forth  these 
abominable  articles  intended  that  they  should  be  read  and  acted  upon  by  men  who 
would  be  the  first  to  follow  the  teachings  that  were  there  contained,  if  they  were 
suggestive  of  the  employment  of  physical  force  in  any  shape.  This  had  been  the 
organ  of  the  extreme  or  what  was  termed  the  lower  class  of  Fenians.  Amongst  that 
class  of  men  these  abominable  articles  were  constantly,  and  it  must  be  taken  in  respect 
of  some  persons  (I  limit  the  Observation)  intentionally  set  forth,  and  I  presume  that 
cause  and  effect  being  closely  connected,  that  they  intended  that  they  should  cause  the 
effect  which  I  am  afraid  they  did  produce. 

We  have  a  collection  of  the  articles  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  evidence  commencing  at 
page  4040,  and  continue  from  page  4010  to  page  4092.  As  these  articles  are  already 
on  your  note  I  will  very  briefly — comparatively  briefly — call  your  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  extracts  from  this  newspaper.  At  page  4043  we  have  an  article  under  the  date 
of  the  15th  of  October  1881  : — 

“  Let  the  Land  Act  try  itself . The  Irish  tenants  must 

“  remember  that  the  landlord  class  will  neither  forgive  nor  forget.  It  is  a  matter 
"  of  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt,  and  there  is  no  possibility  or 
“  pretence  of  safety  for  the  tenant,  save  in  the  utter  annihilation  of  landlordism 

“  in  Ireland . A  general  strike  against  rent,  with  no  possibility 

“  of  individual  backsliding,  if  effective  this  autumn,  would  bring  landlordism  to 
“  the  ground,  and  put  the  country  within  measureable  distance  of  an  acceptable 
“  Land  Bill. 

“  That,  Sir,  in  brief,  is  my  view  of  a  fair  trial  for  the  Land  Act.” 

That  is  signed  “Hamilton  Williams.”  Then  a  little  lower  down  under  date  the 
I7th  of  December,  there  is  a  quotation  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Thomas  Power  O’Connor, 
to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  your  Lordship,  but  which  was  made  in  America. 

“  The  landlord  has  not  got  any  rent  from  the  ten  thousand  who  are  ejected 
“  from  the  farms,  and  he  is  not  going  to  get  any  rent.  What  becomes  of  those 
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“  ten  thousand  farmers  meantime.  We  will  put  the  tenants  near  (sic)  these 
“  farms  as  we  possibly  can.  They  like  to  have  a  glimpse  of  their  old  home,  and 
“  if  I  was  an  agent  of  an  insurance  society,  I  would  not  like  to  have  my  whole 
“  organisation  and  co-operation  dependent  on  the  ten  thousand  farmers  who  will 
“  o'o  into  the  farms  that  the  other  ten  thousand  have  been  evicted  from.” 

O 

As  to  that  speech,  it  is  proper  I  should  remind  you  that  Mr.  O’Connor,  when 
examined,  did  say  that  it  was  accompanied  by  language  which  would  explain  his 
meaning  in  a  different  sense  to  the  words  as  they  there  appear.  I  shall  have  a  word  to 
say  upon  that  subject  when  I  come  to  the  convention  at  which  that  speech  was  made ; 
but  so  far  as  the  “  Irishman  ”  is  concerned,  it  published  that  speech  without  any 
explanation,  and  it  went  forth  to  the  people  who  read  the  “  Irishman,”  that 
Mr.  O’Connor  had  so  expressed  himself  in  relation  to  the  chances  of  life  of  the  men 
who  took  these  evicted  farms. 

Then  at  page  4044  you  have  a  strange  article,  under  the  head  of  “  The  Sicilia*' 
“  Vespers  ”  : — 

“  Id  est,  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  alien  on  the  soil  of  Italy  by  Italians 

“  is  applauded  by  London  publicists.  Now  if  this  precedent  were  to  be - but 

“  we  pause  in  charity  to  the  thoughtlessly  enthusiastic.” 

Mr.  Parnell  is  asked  if  that  is  an  appeal  to  constitutional  action,  and  the  answer 
comes  “  apparently  not.” 

I  come  to  a  time  in  these  articles  which  of  course  anticipates  a  very  grave  subject  in 
this  inquiry,  I  mean  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  Referring  to  page  4045,  taking  the 
latter  portion  of  the  article  which  is  set  out  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  your  Lordship 
will  find  these  words.  Speaking  of  Dublin  Castle,  it  says : — 

“  Obviously  the  Government,  or  someone  having  authority  in  the  Castle,  is 
“  making  use  of  the  jackal  journals  to  further  the  illegal  proceedings  of  the 
“  inquisition.  The  comments  which  appear  in  those  reptile  papers  have  the 
“  official  stamp  on  the  face  of  them.  They  are'  written  purposely  to  frighten 
“  people  into  making  disclosures  by  giving  hints  that  the  Government  have  got  a 
“  clue,  that  they  are  at  last  on  the  track  of  the  Park  murderers,  that  one  of  the 

“  band  has  made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  plot . It  is  quite  clear 

“  that  the  Government  have  not  the  slightest  clue  to  the  Park  murder.” 

Then  at  page  4046  there  is  an  article  which  is  scarcely  intelligible  until  the  events 
to  which  it  refers  are  placed  before  you,  but  I  will  read  it  now,  if  you  will  allow  me. 
The  article  in  the  “  Irishman  ”  of  12th  May  1833  refers  to  what  was  going  on  in 
America : —  • 

“  Every  movement  organised  against  the  benevolent  laws  of  this  country  is 
“  supported  with  Irish- American  money,  and  encouraging  speeches  are  sent  flying 
“  hither  upon  the  wings  of  the  press.  Millions  of  dollars  have  thus  been  freely 
“  subscribed,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  thwart  the  intentions  of  Government 
“  and  keep  alive  the  flame  of  dissatisfaction  and  rebellion.  Look  at  the  Convention 
“  held  in  Philadelphia.  What  manifold  mischief  the  ‘  Parliament  of  the  Irish  Race 
“  in  Exile  ’  will  work  here  at  home.  Our  countrymen  in  America  are  accumulating 
“  vast  wealth  and  consolidating  immense  force,  and  for  what  object  ?  We  can 
“  hardly  venture  to  name  it.  The  outcome  of  the  convention,  no  man  can 
“  accurately  forecast.  It  threatens  to  encompass  end  of  thrilling  interest  to 
“  England.  From  the  union  and  resolve,  and  determination  of  the  Gael  in  the 
“  American  continent,  there  is  no  prophesying  what  may  issue.  In  the  hearts  of 
“  those  15  or  20  millions  of  men  of  Irish  blood  rankles  a  wound  which  refuses  to 
“  be  healed.  There  is  no  cure  for  it,  they  say,  with  dogged  obstinacy,  but  topsy- 
“  turvy  here,  and  then  the  retreat  of  the  English  garrison  with  bag  and  baggage, 
“  if  mayhap  the  latter  can  be  sa?ed  in  the  pell-mell  confusion  of  a  horrible 
“  upheaval  and  universal  crash.” 

Then  after  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers,  you  will  find  some 
sympathy  expressed  on  page  4047  : — 

“  The  lesson  of  the  young  life,  thus  early  quenched  in  darkness,  should  not  be 
“  lcs:;  upon  our  rulers.  Brady  was  not  the  type  of  man  who  becomes  a  murderer 
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“  from  sheer  callousness  or  base  motives.  The  history  of  English  Government  in 
“  Ireland  from  long  before  Mullaghmask  down  to  our  own  times  had  taught  him 
“  that  any  means  were  justifiable  in  dealing  with  a  political  enemy.  He  was 
“  convinced  that  what  he  did  would  benefit  his  country,  and  he  risked  his  life,  and 
“  has  died  that  his  fellowmen  might  be  happier  when  his  body  had  rotted  in  the 
“  quicklime  of  a  prison  grave.  Terrible  as  was  the  crime  in  itself  and  its  conse- 
“  quences,  it  was  the  act  of  the  brave,  self-sacrificing,  misguided  man.  May  his 
“  soul  have  found  a  more  favourable  judgment  before  the  throne  of  mercy  than 
“  than  was  granted  him  here  below.” 

My  Lord,  is  it  possible  to  conceive  (to  use  Archbishop  Walsh’s  language)  a  more 
“  abominable  ”  article  than  that.  Four  or  five  men  in  their  strength  strike  down 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  and  that  is  called  a  brave  act.  This  was  sent  forth  with 
the  impression  of  Mr.  O’Brien’s  name  attached  to  that  newspaper. 

Then  comes  another  article  still  holding  Brady,  as  a  murderer,  up  to  praise.  It  is 
on  the  same  page,  from  the  “  Irishman”  of  the  19th  of  May  1883. 

“  All  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  Joe  Brady  met  his  death  with  more  than 
“  ordinary  firmness  and  courage.  His  physique  was  powerful  at  the  age  of 
“  22  years,  and  he  appears  to  have  possessed  a  fortitude  equal  to  the  extraordinary 
“  audacity  of  the  deed  in  the  Park.  Fear  had  no  place  in  his  heart.  It  was  not 
“  the  indifference  of  the  nihilist  or  the  pluck  of  the  atheist,  who  believe  that  death 
“  is  annihilation.  In  his  growing  years,  and  in  his  youthful  manhood,  he  evinced 
“  a  strong  religious  disposition,  and  was  regular  and  constant  in  his  attendance  at 
“  the  Franciscan  chapel  in  Church  street.  Carey,  it  may  be  urged,  was  also  a 
“  devoted  Catholic,  outwardly  at  least.  But  it  might  also  be  said  that  very 
“  indifferent  Christians,  or  even  Agnostics,  Freethinkers,  and  persons  of  no  religion, 
“  would  not  enter  into  a  murder  conspiracy  nor  commit  a  crime  of  such  magnitude 
“  as  that  of  assassination.  In  these  matters  the  human  heart  remains  inscrutable.  It 
“  is  quite  clear,  at  all  events,  that  very  different  motives  actuated  Carey  and  Brady. 
“  One  was  evidently  a  hypocrite  and  a  cunning  coward.  The  other  was  evidently 
“  a  sincere,  lion-hearted  enthusiast.” 

My  Lord,  as  we  go  on  reading  these  articles,  for  one  moment  let  us  picture  to 
ourselves  a  man  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  suspense  whether  his  ways  should  be  ways  of 
good  or  evil,  whether  he  should  commit  crime,  and  whether  he  should  abstain  from  it, 
and  then,  reading  such  articles  as  these,  holding  up  the  criminal  as  a  person  deserving 
of  praise,  and  terming  him  a  lion-hearted  man,  what  influence  would  be  brought  to 
bear,  what  influence  was  intended  to  be  brought  to  bear,  upon  such  persons  in  doubt 
as  to  what  their  course  in  life  should  be  ? 

Then  we  proceed.  There  is  a  reference  to  Mr.  Field  commencing  on  the  same  page 
under  date,  25th  August  1883.  Mr.  Field  was  a  juror,  and  had  giveijL  a  verdict  in 
respect  to  these  Phoenix  Park  murderers,  in  consequence  of  which  your  Lordship  knows 
his  life  was  attempted. 

“  Once  more  we  may  refer  (says  the  article)  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Field  for  the 
“  purpose  of  repeating  our  surprise  that  no  one  will  purchase  his  establishment 
“  in  Westmoreland  Street.  On  Saturday  the  lease  of  the  premises,  which  are 
“  situated  in  the  choicest  and  dearest  portion  of  Dublin,  was  put  up  for  auction 
“  with  the  same  result — no  bidders ;  no  one  would  offer  a  shilling  for  those 
“  valuable  concerns.” 

We  can  find  no  condemnation  and  no  reference  to  Mr.  Field,  save  in  such  terms  as 
those.  Then  in  the  same  article,  on  the  same  page  : — 

“  Money  will  not  be  wanting  for  O’Donnell’s  defence.” 

He  was  the  murderer  of  Carey. 

“  The  ‘Irish  World’  collection  alone  amounts  to  .5,000  dollars.  If  the 
“  defence  needed  100,000  dollars  it  would  be  subscribed  in  a  week  if  necessary. 

“  In  all  parts  of  the  World  the  Irish  would  contribute  their  last  shilling  to  save 
“  the  life  of  the  man  who  committed  the  most  popular  murder  since  Talbot  was 
“  shot  in  Dublin.” 
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My  Lord,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  said  that  I  am  myself  using  too  strained  a  judgment, 
the  judgment  of  advocacy  respecting  such  an  article  as  that,  but  I  will  read  to  your 
Lordship  Mr.  Parnell’s  own  view.  He  is  asked : — 

“  Have  you  any  doubt,  speaking  of  that  as  a  popular  murder,  would  be  to 
“  induce  the  violent  men  to  shoot  informers  ? — (A.)  I  should  think  it  would  have 
“  a  tendency  in  that  direction.” 

That  is  Mr.  Parnell's  own  judgment.  And  surely  he  and  those  associated  with  him 
cannot  therefore  complain  that  others  should  think  as  Mr.  Parnell  does.  He  now, 
before  your  Lordship,  says,  that  that  article  would  have  a  tendency  to  cause  men 
to  shoot  informers.  It  was  published  in  this  newspaper,  his  own  newspaper,  with 
Mr.  O’Brien’s  name  appearing  as  editor. 

Then,  passing  to  another  subject — comparatively  a  minor  subject  I  admit — it 
appears  the  paper  itself  speaks  of  Mr.  Parnell : — 

“  It  will  not  be  overlooked  by  Irish  readers  that  Mr.  Parnell  as  a  Nationalist 
“  is  a  notable  advance  upon  O’Connell  and  Butt.  In  his  public  speeches  we  find 
“  none  of  the  nauseous  loyalty  of  the  ‘  Liberator/  nor  any  of  the  constitutional 
“  twaddle  of  the  Home  Rule  leader.”. 

The  only  materiality  of  that  is,  that  it  is  now  suggested,  by  my  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  movement  was  onlj  a  constitutional  movement.  He  was 
loyal  and  constitutional,  and  his  movement  was  guided  by  those  two  great  considera¬ 
tions  of  loyalty  and  constitutionalism.  But  here  was  this  organ.  When,  as  we  say,  the 
desire  was  to  maintain  the  alliance  between  the  two  sections  of  Nationalists,  this 
organ,  which  was  to  appeal  to  the  one  section,  is  stating  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  none  of 
the  loyalty  of  which  others  used  to  speak,  and  he  has  none  of  the  constitutional 
twaddle  of  the  Home  Rule  leader.  Only  one  passage  more.  There  is  at  page  4050, 
under  date  the  26th  January  1884,  the  following : — 

“  A  deep  fear  of  Irish- American  dynamiters  has  taken  hold  of  the  English 
“  mind.  .  .  .  All  the  apprehension  has  been  caused  by  information  received 

“  from  America  that  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  fund  is  running  high,  and  that  some  of 
“  it  has  already  been  expended  in  London.  The  Home  Office  is  in  a  flutter.  In 
“  the  coming  session  of  Parliament  the  members  of  the  Government,  and  others, 
“  too,  are  likely  to  feel' very  uncomfortable  in  their  seats.” 

Then  there  is  this,  under  date  15th  March  1884. 

“  Between  England  and  Ireland  is  one  unbroken  round  of  revenge  and 
“  retaliation.  The  telegrams  tells  us  that  there  is  in  Paris  a  brother  of  Joe 
“  Brady  and  a  son  of  O’Donovan  Rossa.  Both  are  engaged  in  the  dynamite 
“  business ;  one  to  get  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  other  to  pay 
“  off  England  for  her  cruel  treatment  of  his  father  while  in  prison.  In  this 
“  announcement  from  Paris  there  is  a  whole  history.  The  English  will  not,  it 
“  seems,  be  permitted  to  enjoy  that  last  execution.” 

My  Lords,  as  I  will  show  to  you  there  is  no  suggestion  but  what  the  trial  of  those 
men,  every  one  of  them,  was  a  fair  trial.  It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  O’Brien  himself,  in  a 
passage  I  will  call  attention  to  in  connexion  with  another  matter,  and  yet  with  a  perfect 
exhibition  of  that,  that  they  were  justly  condemned  men,  that  is  the  way  the  sentence 
of  the  law  is  dealt  with. 

Then,  my  Lords,  I  have  lastly  to  read  the  22nd  March  1884,  at  page  4050. 

“  We  know  what  instruments  England  has  employed  in  repressing  us.  We 
“  know  how  she  never  scrupled  to  murder  and  assassinate,  that  she  might  rob, 
“  despoil,  and  conquer.  Against  such  a  foe  any  weapons  are  lawful.” 

Your  Lordships  must  forgive  me  if  I  remind  you  that  was  not  an  abstract  statement; 
that  is  a  statement  after  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  had  been  committed,  and  after 
assassinations  had  taken  place,  written  at  the  time  when  the  dynamite  explosions  had 
taken  place,  and  with  a  knowledge  that  such  weapons  had  been  employed,  there  is 
authority  given  that  any  weapons  are  lawful  against  the  foe,  and  that  is  against 
England. 
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]N  oty,  my  Lords,  tlioso  are  all  the  passages  that  I  desire  to  quote  to  you  as  examples, 
and  examples  only,  of  what  was  appearing  in  the  “  Irish  W  orld.”  I  am  relieved  from 
any  argument  to  show  how  deserving  of  condemnation  they  are.  They  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  if  they  did  not,  Archbishop  Walsh  and  Mr.  Parnell  have  spoken  for  them. 

I  pass  to  the  second  newspaper  with  which  we  are  dealing,  namely,  “  United 
Ii  eland.  .  United  Ireland  proceeded,  I  cannot  say  entirely,  but  to  some  extent  out 
of  the  ruins  of  a  paper  called  “  The  Flag  of  Ireland.”  You  will  see  an  account  given 
of  this  at  the  page  I  have  already  referred  you  to,  page  4760,  in  Mr.  O’Brien’s 
evidence.  ^There  it  appears  that  at  the  same  date  we  have  already  spoken  of,  namely, 
August  1881,  the  “  Flag  of  Ireland  ”  was  published,  and  on  the  date  of  the  6th  August 
there  was  a  statement  that  it  was  “  Printed  at  the  office,  33,  Lower  Abbey  Street,  by 
“  William  O’Brien,  to  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed  and  it 
contained  also  this  statement :  “  The  ‘Flag  of  Ireland  ’  will  next  appear  under  the  title 
of  ‘  United  Ireland.’  ”  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  O’Brien  to  say  that  he  says  at  this 
page  that  it  is  news  to  him,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  that  statement  was  made ;  still 
it  was  made,  and  it  was  published  ;  and  your  Lordships  will  note  that  the  reason  he 
gives  why  he  should  have  thought  that  it  would  not  have  appeared  was  that  he 
regarded  both  the  “  Irishman  and  the  “  Flag  of  Ireland”  as  being  supposed  to  be 
under  a  horrible  influence. 

Then,  my  Lords,  there  appears  in  that  paper  a  paragraph  stating  that  everything 
shall  be  changed,  except  its  principles.  The  principles,  my  Lords,  were  as  stated 
by  Delaney  at  page  1896 ;  the  principles  which  were  acquiesced  in  by  Delaney,  but 
they  appear  in  their  import  to  be  the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Davitt,  because  it  was 
in  the  cross-examination  of  Delaney  at  page  1896  that  Mr.  Davitt  asked  him  at 
Question  35,671 — 

Did  you  read  of  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  afterwards  in  the  ‘  Flag 
of  Ireland’?  (A.)  No.  (Q.)  Were  not  you  a  reader  of  the  *  Flag  of  Ireland^’ 
“  at  the  time  ?  {A.)  No.  (Q.)  Do  you  swear  that  ?  (A.)  Yes,  I  do  not  think  I 

U 


Then  this  is  Mr.  Davitt’s  question  : — 

Did  you  know  it  was  the  reputed  organ  of  the  Fenian  organization  ?” 
And  the  witness  said — 


One  of  them. 


It  is  not  so  much  the  view  that  Delaney  entertained  of  the  matter,  but  it  is  important 
to  know  what  Mr.  Davitt  thought  of  this  paper. 

Did  you  know  that  O’Donovan  Rossa,  of  the  Fenian  Council  of  America, 
“  was  its  correspondent  ?  (A.)  One  of  them.  (Q.)  Did  you  know  your  brother 

“  wrote  letters  to  it,  and  Daniel  Curley,  and  others  ?  (A.)  My  brother  never 

“  wrote  letters  to  it.” 

So,  my  Lords,  I  gather  from  Mr.  Davitt  putting  those  questions,  that  his  view  was 
that  this  paper  had  been  a  Fenian  organ  ;  and  then  we  have  the  statement  that 
everything  about  it  shall  be  changed  except  the  principles.  That  appears  at  question 
72,110,  and  the  answer  on  the  page  I  called  attention  to.  Then  at  page  491  we  have 
it  proved  that  this  paper  was,  as  “  United  Ireland,”  commenced  under  the  auspices  of 
a  company,  the  “  Irish  National  Newspaper  and  Publishing  Company,”  and  the  objects 
for  which  the  company  is  established  are  to  “  purchase  the  ‘  Shamrock,’  ‘  Flag  of 
Ireland,’  and  ‘  Irishman  ’  newspapers,  and  all  rights  connected  therewith.”  The 
signatories  were  Patrick  Egan,  Charles  S.  Parnell,  each  237  shares;  Dr.  Kenny, 
Mr.  Biggar,  M.P.,  Mr  William  O’Brien,  Mr.  JustinJ  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Lalor,  M.P.  ;  making  altogether  500  shares.  It  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Parnell  that  it 
was  really  the  Land  League  money  in  substance  which  was  brought  to  this  newspaper. 
An  account  is  given  by  Mr.  O’Brien,  at  page  4654,  where  Mr.  O’Brien  was  asked  as  to 
the  purchase  of  “  United  Ireland,”  and  he  explains,  in  answer  to  the  question  about 
“  United  Ireland,”  that  the  “  Irishman,”  the  previous  newspaper,  was  sold  at  a  some¬ 
what  higher  price,  a  twopenny  paper,  and  they  thought  it  better  to  lower  it,  and  it  was  so 
lowered.  He  then  says  that  “  United  Ireland  ”  was  published  by  him  ;  and  he  is  then 
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asked  as  to  the  tone  of  that  paper,  and  he  states  that  the  first  article  is  August  20, 
1881.  And  again  Mr.  O’Brien’s  name  appears  in  the  “  Irishman”  as  being  the  person 
on  whose  authority  the  paper  is  published. 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  paragraphs  in  that  paper,  the  most  objectionable  paragraphs 
we  shall  find,  appear  under  certain  headings.  The  first  heading  is,  “  The  Campaign.” 
That  heading  occurs  previously  to  the  15th  October  1881,  that  is  the  very  day 
Mr.  O’Brien  was  arrested,  the  15th  October,  and  will  your  Lordships’  note  that  at 
page  4645 — 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  thought  the  campaign  began  on  the  8th  October, 
Sir  Henry. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  It  was  the  15th  October,  at  page  6,  column  4,  “  The  Campaign.” 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  There  has  been  one  put  in  of  the  8th  October. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  With  “  Campaign”  in  % 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Yes. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  That  is  what  I  am  saying,  if  your  Lordship  pleases. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Up  to - 1  beg  your  pardon. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  said  from  the  date — it  occurs  previously  too,  so  from  the  date  of 
its  inception  until  the  15th  October  you  have  the  heading  “  Campaign.”  Mr.  O’Brien 
says,  that  up  to  that  time  he  bore  the  burden  of  the  editorship  of  the  paper.  I  have 
my  note  of  the  account  that  Mr.  O’Brien  gave  of  the  matter  in  dealing  with  the  time 
before  he  was  arrested  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act,  that  he  had  borne  the  burden  of  the 
paper.  He  says,  at  Question  70,75i,  in  answer  to  your  Lordship,  speaking  of  O’Connor, 
I  took  very  good  care  that  he,  O’Connor,  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  “United 
Ireland,”  and — 

“  I  thought  I  took  care  that  his  part  in  the  writing  of  the  ‘  Irishman,’ 
“  should  be  of  a  perfectly  insignificant  character.  His  chief  duty  was  in  con- 
“  nexion  with  the  little  story  paper  which  we  published  every  week.” 

Then  a  little  lower  down  appears  what  I  wish  to  refer  to  : — 

“  And  from  that  date  until  I  got  into  prison  I  was  in  the  habit  of  supervising 
“  the  leading  articles  in  the  4  Irishman.’  ” 

That  is  the  “  Irishman,”  my  Lord. 

“  But  that  was  the  only  portion  of  the  paper  that  I  used  to  read.  I  should 
“  explain,  my  Lord,  that  I  had  the  whole  burden  of  starting  this  new  paper, 
“  ‘  United  Ireland,’  upon  my  shoulders.  It  occupied  me  night  and  day.  I  had  to 
“  write  the  whole  of  the  leading  pages  of  it  for  every  number  up  to  the  time  of 
“  my  imprisonment.  I  had,  in  addition  to  that,  to  open  every  letter  coming  into 
“  the  establishment,  and  I  had  to  keep  a  supervision  over  the  commercial  part  of 
“  the  paper  as  well.  I  had  the  whole  thing  on  my  shoulders,  and  the  result  was, 
“  I  was  utterly  unable  to  follow  everything  that  appeared  in  the  ‘  Irishman ;’ 
“  the  more  especially  as  I  did  follow  the  circulation  and  saw  that  in  the  natural 
“  course  of  things  it  was  absolutely  bound  to  die  in  a  short  time.” 

And  so  as  regards  “United  Ireland”  I  think  we  may  take  it  that  Mr.  O’Brien 
himself  puts  himself  forward  as  being  the  actual  manager  of  that  paper,  and  controlling 
it  editorially  until  Mr.  Forster’s  Act,  being  put  in  operation  against  him,  he  was  placed 
in  Kilmainham. 

Then,  my  Lords,  after  this,  from  the  date  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  at  least  as  early 
as  October  29th,  that  would  be  the  second  issue  after  the  15th,  and  in  the  paper  of 
October  29th,  and  also  of  November  5th,  the  same  class  of  paragraph  as  had  appeared 
under  “  The  Campaign  ”  appeared  under  “  The  Spirit  of  the  Country  ”  ;  and  then,  as 
I  read  it,  after  that  time,  “  The  Campaign  ”  was  changed  to  “  The  Incidents  of  the 
Campaign.” 

One  other  statement  by  Mr.  O’Brien  as  to  his  position  with  regard  to  “  United 
Ireland  ”  is  made  at  page  4762,  where  the  question  is  put  to  him  — 

“  Of  course  you  required  a  staff  for  the  new  paper,  “  United  Ireland  ”  ? _ 

“  (A.)  No,  I  was  the  staff  myself.” 

It  is  the  last  question  and  answer  on  the  page. 

Now,  my  Lords,  great  discussion  arose,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  relieve  me  from 
dealing  with,  in  Parliament  on  one  occasion,  a  discussion  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  took 
part,  as  to  whether  there  had  been  a  right  statement  made  in  saying  that  the  term 
“  Incidents  of  Campaign”  had  ever  been  used  by  Mr.  O’Brien  ;  and  complaints  were 
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made  by  two  members  of  Parliament  that  Mr.  O’Brien,  being  in  Kilmainham,  ought 
not  to  be  held  answerable.  But  Mr  O’Brjen  was  answerable  for  the  word  “  Campaign,” 
and  at  page  4/09  he  is  asked  his  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  word  “  Campaign  ” 
and  “  Incidents  of  Campaign  ”  : — 

“  Does  the  word  *  Campaign  ’  convey  the  same  meanings  as  ‘  Incidents  of 
‘‘Campaign  ? — (.4.)  Yes;  the  one  was  mine  and  the  other  was  somebody  else’s 
“  expression.” 

And  so,  if  any  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  publication  of  outrages  and  acts 
of  violence  under  those  heads  “  The  Campaign,”  “  Spirit  of  the  Country,”  or 
“  Incidents  of  Campaign,”  certainly,  so  far  as  Mr.  O’Brien’s  view,  as  I  read  it,  expresses 
itself,  we  may  take  it  that  “  The  Campaign  ”  and  “  Incidents  of  Campaign  ”  represent 
exactly  the  same  thing.  In  respect  of  the  one  Mr.  O’Brien  is  personally  answerable. 
He  admits  that.  In  respect  of  the  latter  heading,  I  submit  to  your  Lordships,  he  also 
is  answerable.  He  had  the  power  in  Kilmainham,  as  I  understand,  certainly  of 
communication  constant  communication  with  those  who  were  acting  for  him  outside, 
inasmuch  that  he  had  the  power  of  checking  those  who  were  to  direct  that  paper;  and 
I  do  not  understand  when  he  says  he  never  saw  it,  and  there  must  have  been  some 
power  of  supervision  as  leaves  with  him  still  the  responsibility  of  what  appeared  in 
that  paper.  If  you  are  dealing  with  one  phrase,  one  particular  paragraph,  it  may  be 
said,  “Well,  there  is  great  hardship  in  throwing  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  who, 
“  against  his  will,  was  absent  from  active  life,  all  the  responsibility  of  one  particular 
“  passage,”  but  when,  instead  of  anything  accidentally  appearing,  systematically  you 
have  objectionable  matter  appearing  in  a  newspaper,  and  you  have  no  certain  state¬ 
ment  that  all  that  was  in  entire  ignorance  of  those  who  were  responsible,  at  least, 
there  must  be  some  measure  of  responsibility  thrown  upon  those  to  whom  the  paper 
belongs.  I  also  observe  that  some  of  those  who  were  members  of  this  company  were 
at  large.  There  were  some  gentlemen  who  were  as  capable  as  any  person  in  dealing 
with  matters  of  newspaper  circulation,  gentlemen  such  as  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy.  They 
sat  by  week  after  week,  while  “  United  Ireland  ”  was  sending  forth  this  information 
to  the  public  that  these  personal  outrages  were  not  the  acts  of  secret  societies,  or  were 
not  the  objectionable  acts  of  individual  men,  but  they  were  the  “  Plan  of  the  Campaign,” 
and  the  “  Incidents  of  the  Campaign.”  And  again  I  say  we  must,  without  straining 
the  law,  or  taking  too  broad  a  view  of  men’s  liabilities,  conceive  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
Land  League  and  the  Land  Leaguers  were  answerable,  and  directly  answerable  for 
what  appeared  in  “  United  Ireland.” 

My  Lords  the  articles  that  appeared  in  “  United  Ireland”  I  will  cite  very  shortly; 
and  I  will  again  concentrate  them  as  much  as  I  can,  so  as  to  show  to  your  Lordships 
I  am  not  dealing  with  any  doubtful  matter,  and  if  I  give  your  Lordships  the  worst 
cases  it  will  suffice. 

I  come  at  once  to  that  period  with  which  the  “  Irishman  ”  had  already  dealt, 
namely,  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  period  ;  and  now  I  will  refer  you  to  what 
Mr.  O’Brien  said  as  to  his  view  of  the  trial  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers.  His 
statement  is  made  at  page  4725.  The  question  is  put  to  him  (71,653), — 

“  You  have  just  told  me  that  you  do  not  suggest  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers 
“  were  not  properly  tried  ? — I  am  perfectly  satisfied  ” — 

says  Mr.  O’Brien — 

“  that  the  evidence  was  perfectly  overwhelming  and  satisfactory.” 

And  when,  my  Lords,  we  have  to  deal  with  some  anniversary  matters  hereafter, 

I  would  ask  you  that  that  answer  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Here  is  not  a  case  like 
the  case  of  Poff  and  Barratt,  when  there  was  even  the  pretence  of  a  statement!  that 
there  was  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  convicted  men,  and  if  it  be  that  sympathy  is 
shown  for  these  men — not  men  who  may  have  been  on  insufficient  evidence  convicted 
and  executed — if  there  be  sympathy  shown,  it  is  shown  to  men  who  are  admitted  to 
have  committed  murder.  I  would  say  that  Mr.  O’Brien,  on  such  a  matter  as  this,  will 
not  distort  his  judgment,  with  full  opportunity  of  knowing  what  others  say,  and 
knowing  what  was  proved  on  this  trial,  he  tells  your  Lordships,  according  to  his  view, 
the  evidence  was  perfectly  overwhelming  and  satisfactory. 

I  will  read  what  occurred  in  “  United  Ireland,”  published  under  the  circumstances 
I  have  mentioned  to  your  Lordships,  and  will  keep  the  observations  in  respect  to  these 
murders  committed  by  men  who  had  been,  as  Mr.  O’Brien  says,  fairly  tried. 
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At  question  71,666,  page  4726,  there  is  this  : — 

“As  the  strangling  commission  is  over,  and  honest  Dan  Curley  is  killed  by 
“  the  British  Government,  I  enclose  10s.  for  the  help  of  his  family ;  I  only  wish 
“  it  were  pounds.” 

A  little  lower  down  there  is  a  heading  : — 

“  Prayers  for  the  Brave  one.  To  the  Editor  of  ‘  United  Ireland.’  Sir, 
“  kindly  allow  me  space  in  your  truly  National  journals  to  tell  the  Castle  and 
“  Cromwellian  Government  that  their  hangings  in  Ireland  are  not  producing  the 
“  effects  which  would  please  them,  and  which  they  desire  to  have  made.  Here, 
“  in  England,  Irishmen  feel  a  deep  resentment  at  the  cold-blooded  butchery 
“  taking  place  every  week  upon  the  Kilmainham  scaffold.  The  feeling  of  horror 
“  at  the  murders  in  the  Park  is  now  turned  into  a  feeling  of  still  deeper  horror  at 
“  the  murders  on  the  gallows.  There  have  been  masses  offered  for  the 
“  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  brave  men  who  are  strangled  and  sent  to  an  untimely 
“  grave.” 

Then  71,666  : — 

“  9th  June  1883.  We,  in  Dudley,  pray  not  for  those  who  have  pleaded 
“  guilty  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  a  British  court  of  law.  We 
“  believe  only  in  men  that  die  bravely,  no  matter  what  crime  they  may  have 
“  committed.” 

My  Lords,  these  were  letters — I  care  not  whether  they  were  letters  or  not — every 
editor  is  responsible  for  letters  that  appear  in  his  newspaper ;  these  were  letters  which 
were  being  sent  forth  to  a  population  existing  under  the  circumstances  they  had  been 
brought  into  by  incitement.  And  then,  my  Lords,  this  is  what  I  do  not,  I  confess, 
understand  in  Mr.  O’Brien’s  evidence.  His  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  on  the 
first  sheet  there  appears  “  Prayers  for  the  Brave  One.”  These  were  cowardly 
murderers — “  Prayers  for  the  Brave  One.”  He  is  asked  : — 

“  Did  you  look  through  the  paper  ? — ( A .)  Yes,  I  did,  and  was  very  dissatisfied 
“  at  the  time  with  it.  I  remember  it,  but  of  course  there  is  no  remedy  for  it.” 

{The  President.)  Which  is  he  speaking  of  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  “  United  Ireland,”  my  Lord. 

{The  President.)  I  thought  he  had  said  of  that  “  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  hear  it  for 
the  first  time.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  the  letters  as  a  whole  he  was  speaking  of. 

( The  President.)  I  am  pointing  out  the  apparent  inconsistency — that  he  read  it  for 
the  first  time  seems  inconsistent  with  the  statement  that  he  looked  through  the  paper 
and  was  dissatisfied  with  it. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Whether  he  means  looking  through  generally  or  not,  I  do  not 
know. 

( The  President.)  I  suppose  that  is  what  he  means. 

(Sir  E.  James  )  In  this  answer  he  expresses  himself  very  strongly  in  answer  to 
question  71,668.  He  says,  “I  did  look  through  the  paper.”  The  question  is,  “  You 
“  might  not  give  personal  attention  to  it?”  He  says,  “Yes,  I  did,  I  did  look 
“  through  the  paper.” 

“  Did  you  look  through  the  paper  ? — (A.)  Yes,  I  did,  and  was  very  dissatisfied 
“  with  it.  I  remember  it,  but  of  course  there  is  no  remedy  for  it.” 

What  is  the  meaning  of  that — “  No  remedy  for  it.”  If  his  whole  object,  and  gain, 
and  end  was  either  to  sell  the  paper  amongst  a  certain  class,  or  to  disseminate  certain 
views  of  a  criminal  character,  there  might  be  no  remedy  for  it ;  but  he  had  a  remedy, 
and  let  any  person  place  himself  in  the  position  of  the  editor  of  a  paper,  and  he  would 
find  that  remedy  by  refusing  to  publish  it. 

Now,  my  Lords,  in  justice  to  Mr.  O’Brien,  I  will  read  what  he  says  about  his 
responsibility.  Will  you  look  a  little  lower,  at  question  71,673? 

“  Do  you  represent  that  that  article  with  that  letter  published  at  that  length 
“  could  possibly  be  regarded  as  being  in  support  of  constitutional  action  ? — (A.)  I  do 
“  not  indeed — I  do  not  indeed.  If  I  could  by  any  possible  way  have  excluded 
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“  f"0?1  Otters  as  that,  of  course  I  should  have  excluded  it.  (Q.)  You  heard  the 
„  iysfhman  extracts  I  put  to  Mr.  Parnell  ?  (A.)  But  nobody  knows  the  sort 
«  f  1 !  TT  had  tc!  ead-  W  Be  &ood  enou£h  to  answer  my  question  ?  M.)  You 

„  me.J i°  ans™  w^n  is  necessary.  I  could  not  possibly  make 

„  ^yS?lf  resP°*sl™e  all  the  minutiae  of  a  newspaper— the  whole  thing  upon  my 
„  perpetually  flying  about  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  makinf  speeches 

„  •?  Py1T  iamfnt  and  everything.  It  was  utterly  impossible  that  I  could  have  done 

-  to  do^t fSt  4°faX”  adm“  that  1  °Ught  t0  haTC  g°fc  el3e 

JrT\lPl}t  Mr'  °’Brie?’s  own  view>  that  such  articles  as  these  to 

tv hich  he  objected  if  he  had  exercised  that  proper  supervision  they  would  never  have 

Punished.  I  cannot  help  paying  the  tribute  to  Mr.  O’Brien  that  Mr.  Parnell  also 
paid  him.  At  page  4083,  Mr.  Parnell  is  speaking  of  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  he  says— 

“  Undoubtedly  the  people  of  Ireland  would  attach  veiy  great  importance  to 
the  writings  of  William  0  Bnen — great  and  just  importance.” 

Therefore,  my  Lords,  they  are  not  the  writings  of  a  person  who  would  not  be 
known,  and  whose  authority  would  not  be  regarded,  but  they  are  the  writings  of  a 
person  who  is  of  great  importance,  and  his  writings  were  so  read  by  the  Irish  people 
Only  one  more  extract  I  need  give  you  on  this.  At  page  4729,  there  appears  a 
report  of  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  s  speech  at  Chicago  in  June  1883 _ 

„  •  “  1  aDa.  glad  t0  Be®  so  lar£e  a  gathering  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
„  inaugurating  the  new  branch  of  the  National  League.  It  shows  that  the  work 
<t  done  at  the  National  Convention  has  borne  good  fruit,  and  that  you  are  all  in 
„  earnest  m  building  up  the  organisation,  the  foundation  of  which  was  so  well 
„  laK  at  Puiladelphia.  During  the  past  week,  the  work  of  ruling  Ireland  has 

“  f)0I]ei0n  i:rihe  g00(  °d  fastlon  of  ’9S*  The  hangman  has  had  a  busy  time  in 
„  rWb  m-  Tbe  cry  which  has  for  some  time  past  resounded  through  England, 
«  t,  UIe  roPe  tor  lreland,  has  been  answered,  and  two  more  of  our  countrymen 
ha7?  died  °n  the  scaffold  :  one  of  them,  poor  Daniel  Curley,  I  knew  long^  and 
“  Ireland”  1  ^  ^  Wltb  trutb  tbat  a  more  sterling  patriot  never  died  for 

{The  President.)  Whose  words  are  these  ? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Patrick  Egan’s. 

{The  President.)  Bead  the  next  sentence. 

{Sir  II.  James.) 

“  I  do  not  believe  that  these  men  were  guilty  of  the  charge  for  which  they 
su  ered.  Certain  it  is,  they  were  not  fairly  convicted.  I  know  but  too  well 
<t  tbe  V?le  s/stem  of  packed  juries,  partisan  judges,  and  perjured  informers 
SW®a!1DTg  to  order  lor  bribes  varying  from  #2,500  to  $50,000  each,  a  system 
„  ^  1 1  Lor<  Denman,  one  of  the  great  English  law  lords,  has  stigmatised  as  a 
r  e^a  delusion,  and  a  snare;.  and  I  know  that  under  this  system  the 

nglis  i  Government,  if  they  so  desired,  would  convict  Cardinal  McCabe  as  well 
as  poor  Joe  Brady. 

I  tv  as  about  to  read  that,  and  I  thank  your  Lordships  for  allowing  me  to  read  it 

ye  ore  I  say  what  I  was  going  to  upon  that.  Patrick  Egan  told  that  to  the  American 

people.  Well,  Mr.  O  Bnen  told  you  the  men  were  unfairly  convicted,  but  according 

He  sa*  g?6eCb  °f  Batrick  Egan>  what  did  patriotism  of  poor  Daniel  Curley  consist  ? 
s  y  s  • 

“  Ireland^  S&^  that  a  more  sterling  patriot  never  died  for 

In  what  did  his  patriotism  consist?  It  consisted  only  of  his  act  of  murder— the 
cenix  mark  murders.  He  was  not  a  patriot  because  he  was  unjustly  convicted,  but 
e  was  a  patriot  because  he  was  the  murderer  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish.  That 
yaS  1  n  .  .  saiU  while  Mr.  Davitt  could  refer  in  touching  language  to  a  woman’s 
forgiveness,  it  is  one  thing  to  say  you  forgive  under  the  circumstances  to  which  he 
referred  but  can  we  forgive-ought  we  to  togive-a  man  in  the  position  of  Patrick 

ofgn.’2Ll ' r  al1low3(,th®®f  words  to  be  used,  and  to  be  scattered  throughout  Ireland, 

I  Daniel  Curley,  that  a  more  sterling  patriot  never  died  for  Ireland  ?”  I  thank  your 
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Lordships  for  directing  my  attention  to  what  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  was  calling  to  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  Only,  as  Mr.  O’Brien  said,  he  does  not  put  the 
martyrdom  of  Curley  upon  that  ground,  but  upon  the  grounnd  of  the  patriotism  of 
the  act  that  he  ha  I  committed. 

My  Lords,  exercising  the  discretion  that  is  at  my  disposal  in  the  matter  of  the 
shortening  this  long  address  to  you,  you  will  recollect  that  the  objectionable  matter 
we  are  dealing  with  are  collected  under  the  head  of  “The  Campaign”  and  “The 
Incidents  of  the  Campaign,”  I  really  cannot  bear  the  burden  of  reading  these  docu¬ 
ments  at  length.  I  have  given  you  an  example.  I  think  that  was  the  most  pertinent 
and  relevant  example  of  sad  teaching  directly  inciting  to  crime,  and  I  could  refer  you 
to  the  examinations  that  have  taken  place,  where  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
different  statements  that  appeared  all  over  Ireland,  under  the  three  heads  to  which  I 
have  referred.  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  it — I  only  wish  to  call  attention  to  it — in  the 
re-examination  of  Mr.  O’Brien  (I  think  by  my  friend  Mr.  Reid),  attention  was  directed 
to  some  article  that  appeared  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  a  different  character.  Of  course 
it  would  not  be,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  that  paper,  all  the  articles  would  be  in  one 
direction.  There  were  two  parties  to  satisfy.  There  were  the  parties  who  were 
Constitutionalists  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  there  were  those  parties  to  whom 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  O’Brien  were  willing  to  appeal,  in  order  to  obtain  their  support. 
Therefore,  the  newspaper  had  to  contain,  and  did  contain,  the  expression  of  two  sections 
of  opinion.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  articles  put  in  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Reid, 
although  they  were  not  very  important  articles,  yet  they  did  convey  a  very  different 
impression  from  what  I  have  read  to  you.  But  was  not  this  part  of  the  policy  to  the 
Fenians.  Ahat  did  it  represent  \  I  was  calling  attention  to  what  Mr.  Harris  said, 
that  when  you  denounce  the  crime,  they  thought  you  were  only  speaking  to  the  police  : 
and  the  readers  amongst  the  Irish  Fenians  would  think  you  were  only  speaking  to 
someone  of  the  Government.  But  their  real  reading  was,  that  all  that  was  in 
sympathy  with  their  feeling  ;  and  they  found  there  was  that  expression  of  sympathy 
with  their  feeling  coming  from  Mr.  Dillon  with  Mr.  O’Brien’s  name  on  the  paper,  and 
from  the  paper  that  came  from  that  Company.  Well,  my  Lords,  it  seems  that  what  is 
now  said  is  this  :  “We  did  not  know,”  says  Mr.  Parnell,  “  what  appeared  in  that  news¬ 
paper.”  As  to  Mr.  O’Brien,  he  says,  “I  knew  some,  but  I  only  knew  partially.” 
Well,  the  newspaper  editor  cannot  exist  with  closed  eyes.  He  must  be  taken  to  know 
what  is  in  his  paper,  as  I  have  said,  if  you  will  forgive  me  for  referring  to  it.  I  recollect  in 
my  early  days  there  was  a  paper  which  I  had  time  to  read,  published  in  another  form 
now,  with  an  open  eye,  and  underneath  was  written  nunquand  dormio.  That  was 
expressive  of  this  paper.  I  would  say  that  it  was  a  very  becoming  trade  mark  if  there 
had  been  two  eyes  on  it,  one  closed  and  one  open,  and  if  artistic  skill  could  have  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  eye  that  was  open  a  recurrent  motion  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  it  would  have 
exactly  expressed  the  position  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  O’Brien  were  taking  up  in  relation 
to  the  Irish  people,  and  also  was  expressing  the  views  they  wish  to  say  to  ihem.  They 
were  desirous  for  them  to  know  and  see  that  they  were  willing  to  meet  the  views  of 
both  sections  of  the  allied  forces,  and,  therefore,  they  were  writing  two  classes  of 
articles,  one  directly  inciting  to  crime,  and  spreading  those  articles  through  the 
country ;  and  every  now  and  then,  gathering  what  we  can  from  the  re-examination  of 
Mr.  Reid,  there  were  articles  always  suitable  to  more  constitutional  readers  of  their 
paper. 

I  think,  my  Lords,  I  might  pass  now  to  consider  the  third  paper  that  represented 
Nationalist  opinion  in  Ireland.  The  result,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  seems  to  be  that  in 
the  autumn  of  1885  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  O’Brien  had  these  two  papers  in  their  hands. 
There  were  two  other  newspapers  that  had  some  weight  in  Ireland,  namely,  the 
“  Nation  ”  and  the  “  Freeman.”  I  will  not  enter  into  the  minute  question  when  the 
“Freeman”  became  friendly  to  Mr.  Parnell,  or  whether  the  “Nation  ”  was  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  Mr.  Parnell,  but  the  result  was  that  certainly  the  press  in  Ireland  by 
this  time  was  very  favourable,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  to  the  National  view.  But  that 
did  not  satisfy  those  who  were  placing  the  Land  League  views  before  the  Irish  people. 
Another  agency  had  to  be  called  into  existence,  and  you  will  find  at  page  3382  that  a 
letter  appeared  from  Mr.  Quinn,  who  is  the  acting  secretary  of  tho  Land  League.  U 
is  a  letter  in  which  he  says — it  is  a  late  letter — 

“  Numerous  applications  are  daily  received  at  the  Land  League  office  for 
“  copies  of  the  ‘  Irish  World.’  I  appeal  to  our  friends  in  America  to  furnish  us 
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“  with  as  many  copies  as  they  can,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  meet  the  constant 
“  demand  for  it.  Its  circulation  just  now  can  be  of  immense  service  to  the 
“  cause.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  am  relieved  from  tracing  out  a  great  deal  of  the  way  in  which  the 
“  Irish  World  ”  was  introduced  into  Ireland,  by  the  ruling  that  you  gave  on  the  admis¬ 
sibility  of  the  evidence.  I  should  only  be  unnecessarily  going  over  the  ground.  I  take 
it  now  that  you  have  admitted  the  “  Irish  World”  up  to  the  10th  October  1882.  ^  The 
ground  of  that  admission,  speaking  very  generally,  was  that  the  “  Irish  World”  had 
been  collecting  money  for  the  Land  League,  also  that  the  “  Irish  W orld  ”  had  been 
thanked  over  and  over  again  for  its  services  to  the  Land  League  by  responsible 
persons.  Then  there  was  evidence  that  the  “Irish  World”  had  been  sent  out  to 
branches  of  the  League  from  the  central  League,  and  by  means  of  the  clerks  of  the  Central 
League  acting  in  Dublin,  and  that  the  expense,  such  as  it  was,  was  borne  by  the  Land 
League  funds.  May  I  very  briefly  call  your  attention  to  the  expressions,  first  of 
gratitude,  that  we  find  through  this  case  for  the  exertions  of  the  “  Irish  World,”  and 
thanks  for  copies  having  been  sent. 

I  need  only  give  you  one  or  two  examples,  for  they  are  almost  identical.  At  page 
3374,  from  a  certain  branch  of  the  Land  League,  county  Leitrim : — 

“  I  beg  to  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  ‘  Irish  World,’  which  I  received 
“  for  free  distribution.  This  will  help  to  ‘  Spread  the  Light,’  and  I  make  bold  to 
“  say  that  if  you  only  knew  our  position,  geographically,  socially,  and  Intel' 
“  lectually,  you  would,  by  some  contrivance,  send  us  3,000  copies  of  the  ‘  Irish 
“  World.’” 

Then  there  are  similar  thanks  from  other  branches,  which  I  need  not  trouble  you 
with.  You  will  find  there  is  one  of  January  1881,  page  3375  : 

“  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  ‘  Irish  W  orld  ’  weekly,  and  letters  with  remittances 
“  for  the  Land  League  fund.” 

Mr.  Parnell,  on  the  5th  of  February  1881,  says  : — 

“  Thanks  to  the  ‘  Irish  World’  and  its  readers  for  their  constant  co-operation 
“  and  substantial  support.” 

12th  of  February  1881,  at  page  3376,  Brennan  says 

“The  1,000Z.  cabled  this  week  by  the  ‘Irish  World’  is  received.  Its 
“  announcement  was  received  with  applause.  The  substantial  aid  and  continued 
“  encouragement  which  we  are  receiving  from  our  kindred  and  the  friends  of 
“  humanity  in  America  are  inspiriting  our  people  very  much,  and  in  the  name  of 
“  the  Land  League  I  beg  to  tender  to  the  readers  of  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  and  to  all 
“  co-operators  its  sincere  and  most  grateful  acknowledgment.  ’ 

Mr.  Egan,  on  the  12th  of  March  1881,  says 

“Let  the  readers  of  the  ‘Irish  World’  and  all  the  friends  of  the  Land 
“  League  accept  our  warmest  thanks  for  the  noble  work  they  are  so  bravely 
“  doing.” 

March  19th,  1881 ,  Thomas  Brennan  say  : — 

“  The  moral  and  financial  aid  which  is  constantly  coming  from  our  brothers 
«  in  America,  through  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  and  other  channels,  cheers  us  in  our 

“  work.” 

There  are  similar  communications  from  Quinn,  Egan,  and  Brennan,  to  which  I  do 

not  know  that  I  need  make  detailed  reference.  _ 

Then,  my  Lords,  may  I  refer  to  the  ruling  of  the  President  where  he  admits  the 

evidence. 

( The  President.)  What  page  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Page  3303.  It  was  upon  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence. 
Your  Lordship  will  recollect  we  discussed  it  at  length,  and  upon  proof  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  by  certain  persons,  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
had  been  free  distribution  from  the  Land  League.  There  were  certain  police 
constables,  members  of  the  constabulary,  who  had  found  them  being  distributed. 
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(The  President.)  You  need  not  go  back  upon  that.  .  , 

{Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  what  I  am  saying.  At  page  3303  your  Lordship  s 
judgment  commences  ;  you  summarize  the  evidence,  to  which  I  beg  respectfully  to  refer 
your  Lordships,  so  as  to  relieve  me  going  through  that  matter.  Now  I  will  take  it  that  at 
a  very  early  date — from  the  commencement  of  the  Land  League  certainly  down  to 
October  L4th — that  what  appears  in  the  “  Irish  World  ” - 

(  The  President.)  October  14th  of  what  year  ? 

{Sir  H.  James.)  1882. 

{The  President.)  Is  October  1882  pointed  out  in  that  passage  ? 

{Sir  E.  James.)  No,  my  Lord.  That  is  in  a  subsequent  ruling,  at  page  3382. 

{The  President.)  It  arose  in  this  manner.  That  being  admitted,  then  it  appeared 
there  were  general  directions  to  send  the  “Irish  World,”  and  I  expressed  the  view  of 
the  Court.  But  then  it  may  have  been  there  was  no  countermanding  of  that 
direction.  That  will  be  found  shortly  expressed  at  page  3382. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  That  would  be  the  second  section  of  the  question.  The  first  is  at  an 
earlier  page. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  referred  to  October  1881  ? 

( Sir  E.  James.)  No. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  is  from  May  1880  to  October  1881.  Then  as  we  went  on 
reading  the  extracts  we  limited  it  to  October  1882. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  thought  your  Lordship  meant  finally.  The  first  question  was  as 
to  that,  and  then  as  we  proceeded  it  was  admitted  by  the  Commission  to  October 
1882. 

(The  President,  reading) — 

“  We  are  of  opinion  now  that  a  sufficient  foundation  has  been  shown  for 
“  the  continuation  of  these  extracts ;  if  it  be  the  fact  that  there  was  a  change 
“  and  a  stoppage  of  that  which  we  see  has  been  demanded  over  and  over  again. 
“  that  must  be  for  explanation  ;  but  we  think  a  prima  facie  case  has  been  made 
“  out  for  the  admission  of  the  ‘  Irish  World  5  after  the  date  that  has  been 
“  mentioned.” 

Then  it  went  on,  I  forget  in  what  way,  but  there  seemed  to  be  reasonable  ground  for 
suggesting  that  there  was  really  a  change  of  policy  and  authority. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  The  final  word  on  the  subject  your  Lordship  will  find  at  page  3395, 
where  we  come  to  the  date  of  the  article  that  was  read,  the  14th  of  October  1882.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  announced  he  had  closed  the  fund,  and  he  said 
it  was  the  last  subscription  he  could  receive  for  the  Land  League.  Therefore  you  draw 
the  line  at  that  date. 

(The  President.)  The  final  word,  as  you  call  it,  was  at  page  3394. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  will  forgive  me,  to  be  quite  accurate,  it  seems  to  be 
page  3395. 

(The  President.)  This  is  what  I  am  alluding  to  ;  it  is  only  that  I  may  get  it  quite 
correct  on  the  note.  You  will  see  what  I  said  : — 

“  But  the  meaning  of  my  observation  was  this :  that  we  were  inclined  to 
“  think — I  do  not  lay  it  down  absolutely,  because  there  may  be  a  further  explana- 
“  tion — but  we  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  inference  which  we  drew  is  now 
“  exhausted.  We  find  directions  by  various  members  of  the  Land  League  that 
“  the  ‘  Irish  World’  should  be  sent  over  as  being  a  great  aid  to  the  organisation 
“  in  Dublin,  but  if  they  begin  to  quarrel,  and  if,  as  a  result  of  that,  no  more 
“  money  is  received  by  the  organization  in  Ireland,  then  we  should  cease  to  draw 
“  the  inference  that  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  was  being  disseminated  by  their  means.” 

That  is  what  I  what  I  was  alluding  to. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  Now,  my  Lord,  therefore  at  present 
confining  all  I  have  to  say  to  this  period,  I  will  do  as  I  have  done ;  I  will  refer  to  very 
few,  comparatively  very  few,  of  the  articles  that  have  been  put  in  during  this  period. 
First,  we  start  with  a  statement  of  Mr.  Davitt  in  respect  to  the  “  Irish  World,”  at 
page  6357.  At  that  page  Mr.  Davitt  says  : — 

“I  believe  during  the  latter  portion  of  1879,  while  the  ‘  Irish  World ’was 
“  supporting  the  land  agitation  in  Ireland,  it  continued  to  publish  in  one  of  its 
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“  columns  ‘  Maxims  for  Skirmishers.’  They  belonged  to  the  Skirmishing  Fund 
“  policy  period,  and  had  evidently,  either  intentionally  or  accidentally,  (I  cannot 
“  say  which,  probably  intentionally)  remained  in  tbe  ‘Irish  World’  I  think 
“  during  1879.  Whether  they  were  continued  in  1880  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
“  think  not.  I  think  early  in  1880  they  disappeared  from  the  columns  of  the 
“  ‘  Irish  World.’  ” 

Now,  my  Lord,  one  more  reference  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  speech.  It  is  at  page  6338.  He 
refers  to  this.  It  is  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  April  16th,  1881. 
Mr.  Davitt  used  an  argument  derived  from  what  he  read  in  that  letter.  He  reads  the 

words : — 

“Furthermore,  the  ‘Irish  World’ does  not  now  advocate  skirmishing.  It 
“  does  not  advise  physical  warfare  on  any  plan.  The  ‘  Irish  World  ’  sincerely 
“  desires  peace  on  earth,  war,  however,  may  yet  become  necessary  in  the  settlement 
“  of  this  Irish  question.  Almost  everything  depends  upon  England  herself. 

“  May  God  inspire  her  with  a  sense  of  justice.” 

That  letter,  looked  at  as  a  letter,  for  I  ask  you  so  to  regard  it,  is  simply  an  explanation 
that  at  that  time  the  “Irish  World”  was  taking  that  view.^  Of  course,  we  have  it 
admitted  that  a  period  subsequent  to  the  suspension  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  or 
dynamite  policy  that  the  “Irish  World”  returned  it.  And  I  refer  you  as  proof  of 
what  I  have  said  to  the  articles  I  read  to  you  two  days  ago,  at  page  6383,  of  the 
28th  August  1880.  Now,  I  will  read  very  few  of  these  articles,  but  I  will  refer  to 
some  of  them.  At  page  3329  these  words  occur  in  the  article  from  the  “  Irish  World  ” 
of  November  28th,  1880: — 

“  Some  think  it  an  open  question  whether  the  political  agent  called  dynamite 
“  was  first  commissioned  in  Russia  or  first  in  Ireland.  Well,  it  is  not  of  much 
“  consequence  which  of  the  two  countries  takes  precedence  in  this  onward  step 
“  toward  civilization.  Still,  we  claim  the  merit  for  Ireland.  True,  the  introductory 
“  blast  was  blown  in  England,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  enemy’s  headquarters. 
“  But  the  work  itself  was,  do  doubt,  done  by  one  or  two  Irish  bands  which  settles 
“  both  the  claim  and  the  priority.” 

( The  President.)  Will  you  discriminate  between  articles  and  letters? 

( Sir  E.  James.)  I  will  if  your  Lordship  pleases. 

(The  President.)  If  you  can  do  so  I  shall  be  glad.  November  1880  is  it? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  What  I  have  read  to  you  is  at  page  3329  which  1  read  to  be  an 
article.  But  the  explanation  I  think  of  it  we  shall  find  at  page  3359.  I  will  give 
your  Lordship  an  answer  if  you  will  kindly  refer  to  that  page.  You  will  see  it  is  an 
article,  because  it  goes  on — Sir  Charles  Russell  says 

A  paragraph  was  read  from  the  paper  of  the  12th  June,  which  began,  as  your 

Lordships  well  recollect,  thus — 

“  Some  think  it  an  open  question  whether  the  political  agent  called  dynamite 
“  was  first  commissioned  in  Russia  or  first  in  Ireland* 

Those  are  the  words  I  read  to  you.  Then  my  friend  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Charles 
Russell’s  junior,  says  : — 

«  I  do  not  want  to  read  the  whole  article,  my  Lords,  the  only  reason  why  I 
“  wish  to  read  further  extracts,  is  to  show  that  it  was  an  article  upon  what  was 
“  going  on  in  Russia  at  the  time,  rather  than  on  what,  was  going  on  in  Irelanc.. 
“  After  the  extract  which  my  friends  have  read,  it  goes  on  in  this  way :  ‘  It  is 
“  ‘  now  some  14  years - ’ 

and  so  on.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  word  “  article  was  or  was  not  correctly 
used.  I  think  my  friend  Mr.  Asquith  is  very  likely  to  be  correct.  Now  at 
page  3360  we  have  an  example  of  this  man  “  Transatlantic  s  letters  which  were 
always  admitted  to  the  “  Irish  World,”  and  always  published.  _  # 

( The  President.)  1  see  Sir  Charles  Russell  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  letter 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing ;  the  other  was  an 
rirti  clc* 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Yes.  What  I  am  now  reading  is  indisputably  a  letter.  It  is 
“  Transatlantic.” 
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( The  President.)  What  I  am  calling  attention  to  is  this  :  the  question  whether  the 
article  was  a  letter  was  present  to  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  mind,  and  therefore  the 
inference  seems  clear,  the  former  one  you  read  was  an  article. 

Sir  H.  James.)  Then  this  appears,  10th  of  July  1888  : — 

“  A  hearty  coming  together  of  our  scattered  race — ‘  the  sea-divided  Gael  ’ — 
“  with  honest  and  courageous  leaders,  a  united  watchword,  ‘  free  land  in  free 
“  *  Ireland.’  We  have  in  those  elements  material  power,  not  only  to  free  our 
“  island  from  the  felon  grasp  of  the  English  aristocracy,  but  to  follow  the  felons, 
“  if  we  think  it  best,  into  their  own  country,  and  there  defeat  them  in  the  open, 
“  and  in  their  cities  and  thus  destroy,  at  once  and  for  ever,  the  British  Empire, 
“  the  greatest  scourge  which  the  human  race  ever  experienced.” 

A  little  lower  down  there  is  an  extract  from  the  “Irish  World  ”  of  the  24th  of  July 
1880. 

( The  President.)  Is  that  Mr.  Davitt  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Yes,  Mr.  Davitt,  24th  July.  That,  my  Lord,  is  a  letter  I  have  read 
in  respect  to  another  matter.  That  is  as  to  the  transfer  of  work  from  one  section  to 
another. 

Then,  at  page  3361,  there  is  a  paragraph  upon  the  Feerick  murder.  The  Feerick 
murder  was  proved,  as  we  stated.  The  paragraph  is  headed  “  Agrarian  outrage  in 
Mayo 

“  It  is  the  latest  to  hand,  one  other  move  in  the  war  of  centuries  ;  that  is 
“  what  we  see  of  it.” 

Then  follows  a  short  extract  from  the  Irish  paper  : — 

“  There  is  an  obscurity  in  this  account  also ;  but  the  fact  and  the  omens 
“  remain.  Meehan  shot  on  one  side  to-day,  Feerick  shot  on  the  other  side  to- 
“  morrow.  Somebody  said,  long  ago,  that  ‘  it  made  no  difference  among 
“  neighbours  who  dies  first.’  Those  killings  on  both  sides  have  been  too  long 
“  continued  for  us  to  hope  that  they  will  be  discontinued  now.  But  every  pistol- 
“  shot  will  stimulate  action  of  the  thieves  to  guard  the  stolen  goods  away  in  the 
“  darkness ;  of  the  true  men  to  let  the  light  in  on  the  darkness,  and.  the  true 
“  owners  in  on  the  stolen  goods.  There  are  stirring  times  before  us.  Awaken 
“  your  neighbours ;  it  will  soon  be  daylight.” 

Then  I  come  to  that  letter,  which  I  certainly  will  not  read  again,  on  the  next  page, 
3363,  where,  you  recollect,  an  account  is  given  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  and  where, 
it  appears,  Rossa  said  he  was  ready  for  anything.  Then,  at  page  3369,  on  the 
9th  of  October  1880,  there  is  this  : — 

“  The  Irish  Land  League  is  accepted  by  the  Irish  people  at  home  and  abroad 
“  as  their  faithful  friend,  philosopher,  and  guide.  I  am  thoroughly  grieved  to 
“  find  existing  among  my  American  friends  and  my  Dublin  friends  also,  a  dis- 
“  position  to  quarrel  with  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  in  New  York  for 
“  that  they  advanced  1,000  or  2,000  dollars  over  a  year  ago  from  the  Skirmishing 
“  Fund  to  help  to  start  the  anti-rent  agitation  in  Ireland.  No  possible  application 
“  of  a  portion  of  the  fund  would  to  my  mind  be  more  legitimate,  more  in  acccor- 
“  dance  with  the  desires  of  us  all,  to  help  on  towards  the  deliverance  of  our  down- 
“  trodden  people.  That  little  bit  of  seed,  the  first  advance  from  the  Skirmishing 
“  Fund,  has  worked  as  great  a  miracle  as  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  spoken  of  in 
“  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Behold  now  200  Land  League  branches  established 
“  through  Ireland,  with  at  least  500  members  in  each,  and  all  in  full  cry  against 
“  the  land  robbers.” 

There  is  another  letter  of  Transatlantic  at  page  3371.  The  only  part  I  care  to  read 
of  this  long  letter  refers  to  the  Juno  affair  at  Cork,  and  the  men  who  attacked 
Mr.  Parnell’s  guard.  This  is  the  part  I  wish  to  read — 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  advanced  guard  !  This  land  agitation  has  passed  out  of 
“  the  moral  force  agitation  state  ;  it  is  now  from  Cork  to  Aughmore  a  physical 
“  force  agitation,  within  a  measurable  distance  of  the  open  battle  for  our  national 
“  independence.  Fall  in.  Fall  in,  I  say.  Your  friends  of  the  advanced  guard  in 
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“  Cork  have  fallen  in  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and  have  made  a  show  to  England  that  is 
“  not  to  be  sneered  down.” 

Then  will  you  also  allow  me  to  refer  you  without  reading  it  to  the  reference  to 
Mr.  Smyth  at  the  same  page  3372,  and  a  little  lower  down  on  the  same  page  : — 

“  Spread  the  light !  My  countrymen,  spread  the  light !  Better  than  dynamite, 
“  though  a  grand  ‘factor’  in  our  affairs — better  still  is  the  light  of  truth.” 

That  is  a  letter.  On  the  next  page,  3373,  there  is  this  ;  this  is  “  Transatlantic  ”  again : — 

“  Outrages. 

“  Outrages  !  They  haven't  begun  yet !  Out,  ye  vipers  of  darkness  !  Out, 
“  ye  hungry  wolves !  Ye  bloodhounds !  Out  from  God’s  holy  isle,  ere  ye  are 
“  overtaken  by  that  punishment  which  caught  the  wicked  land-wolves  of  Prance 
“  from  1779  (sic)  to  1793.” 

Those  words  are,  of  course,  applied  to  the  landlords.  I  think  I  need  only  trouble  you 
fm tlier,  very  shortly,  on  this  point.  At  page  3374,  there  is  a  letter,  signed  John 
Groves,  appearing  in  that  paper  : — 

“  General  O’Brien  reviewed  the  career  of  landlordism  in  Ireland,  and  was 
“  glad  to  see  all  Ireland  now  united  against  it.  They  talk  of  agrarian  murders  ! 
“  Why  shouldn’t  there  be  under  such  a  robber  system.  It  is  only  a  natural 
“  outcome.” 

Now,  there  are  other  letters  (though  I  am  afraid  I  am  wearying  you)  of  exactly  the 
same  character ;  but  the  observation  upon  these  letters  is,  what  difference  did  the  Irish 
peasant  who  read  them,  see  between  an  editorial  remark  and  a  letter  ?  He  had  that 
newspaper  coming  freely  distributed  from  the  Land  League  offices,  and  when  he  read 
articles  or  letters  in  that  newspaper  sent  to  him  by  the  Land  League  authorities,  he 
knew  that  what  was  there  was  sent  with  their  approval  to  him ;  and  upon  such  articles, 
of  course,  as  those  which  I  have  been  reading,  he  would  act.  I  have  many  many  more 
here,  but  I  really  must  take  upon  myself  to  relieve  your  Lordship  from  reading  them. 
There  are  very  "many  of  them.  They  are  in  evidence  upon  the  note.  May  I  first 
point  out  to  you  that  in  these  pages  I  have  been  reading  and  succeeding  pages,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  them  generally,  these  extracts  appear  and  many  of  them. 
Then  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  many  of  them  are  set  out,  and  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Reid,  at  page  3281,  accepts  them  as  set  out  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime”  as  being 
correct,  subject  to  correction,  which  correction  my  friend  never  made.  Therefore,  my 
Lord,  I  would  refer  you  (and  I  think  I  am  entitled  so  to  do)  to  those  articles,  as  set 
out,  and  which  are  admitted  to  be  correctly  set  out.  I  hope  you  will  relieve  me  from 
entering  into  further  detail  by  reading  further  articles,  they  being  upon  the  note. 

We  now  therefore  quote  the  necessarily  somewhat  long  examination  of  what  was 
done  by  a  press — not  a  press,  by  the  way,  supporting  the  Land  League — but  the  press 
which  the  Land  League  itself  had  sent  forth  in  its  own  behalf.  By  every  one  of  these 
three  newspapers — the  “  Irishman,”  “  United  Ireland,”  and  the  “  Irish  World,” — was 
this  seed  being  sown  of  inducement  to  the  Irish  tenant  to  regard  crime  as  a  virtue, 
and  an  inducement  therefore  to  commit  the  crime  the  causes  of  which  your  Lordship 
is  dealing  with. 

My  friend,  whose  assistance  I  have,  thinks  I  may  add  one  other  very  general 
observation.  That  is  a  statement  at  page  3281,  dealing  with  the  period  of  the 
11th  of  April  1882.  We  have  a  quotation  from  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  where  it 

says — 

“  All  parts  of  Ford's  paper  teem  with  praises  of  the  political  agent  called 
“  ‘  dynamite.’  ” 

We  were  going  at  that  time  through  the  extracts  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  and 
these  statements  are  admitted  now  to  be  correct  by  Mr.  Reid. 

The  Attorney-General  says  this  : — 

“  The  next  one  that  I  think  I  have  to  refer  to  my  Lord  is,  at  page  201,” — 
that  would  be  the  Blue  Book — 

“  and  is  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  of  the  11th  of  April  1882.  There  is  one 
“  rather  important  one  at  page  200.  I  will  accept  what  my  friend  says  as  far  as 
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“  I  can.  He  will  tell  me  whether  he  requires  proof  in  any  of  these  cases.  ‘  All 
“  ‘  parts  of  Ford’s  paper  teem  with  praises  of  the  political  agent  called  “dynamite.”  ’ 
“  Then  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  says  :  *  Ford,  in  his  issue 
“  ‘  of  September  15th,  1883,  sitting  with  us  in  the  private  office  of  the  “  Irish 
“  ‘  World,”  Brooklyn,  the  night  before  he  sailed  for  Ireland,  informed  us  that 
“  ‘  Mr.  Parnell  told  him  the  first  subscription  that  was  ever  paid  into  the 
“  ‘  organisation  was  from  “  Transatlantic.”  ’  ” 

( The  President.)  Where  is  the  admission  of  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  look  twelve  lines  lower  down  ?  The  Attorney- 
General  says  : — 

“  That,  I  presume,  we  may  take  from  ‘  Freeman’s  Journal.’  (Mr.  B.  T.  i Reid.) 
“  As  far  as  I  know.  I  have  no  means  of  correcting  them.  The  admission  was 
“  general,  subject  to  correction.” 

(The  President.)  Very  well. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  look  at  the  next  sentence  to  what  I  read  first  ? 
Mr.  Reid  says  : — 

“  I  do  not  want  any  of  them  at  present.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  them  are 
“  inaccurate.” 

(The  President.)  Page  201,  you  say,  is  of  the  Blue  Book? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  The  reference  to  the  **  Freeman’s  Journal”  appears  to  be  this  : — 

“  The  one  gave  Ford  his  cue  about  the  murders,  and  thanked  him  for  a  heavy 
“  subsidy  ;  the  other  scouted  a  suggestion  in  the  Dublin  ‘  Freeman  ’  that  the 
“  League  should  offer  a  reward  for  the  assassin’s  arrest,  and  declared  the  writer’s 
“  ‘  determination  that  if  one  penny  of  the  Land  League  Fund  were  voted  for  such 
“  ‘  a  purpose  he  would  at  once  resign  the  treasurership.’ — ‘  Irish  World,’  May  20th 
“  1882.” 

I  suppose  that  is  what  this  referred  to. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  have  it  at  page  200  : — 

“We  produce  some  few  and  faint  reflections  of  the  benificent  effulgence  that 
“  emanates  from  this  prime  source  of  the  subscriptions  for  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
“  demands  our  toleration  and  our  gratitude.  All  parts  of  Ford’s  paper  teem  with 
“  praises  of  ‘  the  political  agent  called  “  Dynamite.”  ’  ” 

(The  President.)  But  what  I  have  now  in  my  mind  is  this  :  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  Mr.  Reid  admitted  such  articles  from  the  “  Irish  World,”  as  appeared  in  the 
leading  article  in  the  “  Times  ”  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Further,  I  think  ;  all  the  articles  quoted  from  any  paper  which  were 
referred  to  as  authority  by  the  “  Times.” 

(The  President.)  Is  that  so  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  was  very  general.  He  relieved  us  from  reading.  It  was  very 
general. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

“  That  I  presume  we  may  take  from  “  Freeman’s  Journal.”  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.) 
“  As  far  as  1  know.  I  have  no  means  of  correcting  them.  The  admission  was 
“  general,  subject  to  correction.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  of  course,  when  a  newspaper  says  we  say  so-and-so,  they  are 
answerable  for  it. 

(The  President.)  The  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  the  other 
papers,  is  it  ?  It  has  not  been  proved  to  have  been  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  No. 

(The  President.)  That  is  the  difficulty  I  have  about  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  We  should  not  say  it  proved  the  fact.  We  do  not  say  it  proves  the 
fact,  because  we  have  not  established  the  agency  of  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.”  When 
the  newspaper  says,  “We  read  in  the  ‘  Freeman’s  Journal,’  it  will  not  carry  us  as  far 
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towards  our  destination  ;  but  we  did  ask  leave,  and  obtained  sanction  to  show  it  did 
appear  in  the  newspaper  quoted  from ;  that  was  all. 

(The  President.)  Very  well. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  shows  the  quotation  is  correct.  There  is  no  other  object. 

I  am  sure  your  Lordships  will  be  willing  I  should  pass  away  from  establishing  the 
proposition  I  endeavoured  to  lay  down  with  respect  to  the  matter  which  was  scattered 
by  the  press.  I  now  refer  still  to  the  events  of  1881,  with  the  object  of  showing  your 
Lordship  there  was  no  real  cause  for  crime,  except  this  artificial  creation  of  it  There 
was  an  important  event,  my  Lord,  that  occurred  in  1881.  That  was  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act  of  that  year.  I  am  relieved  again  from  troubling  your  Lordships  in  detail 
as  to  the  provisions  of  that  Act.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  refer  to  it,  except  to  sav 
it  was  a  great  measure  of  relief  to  the  Irish  tenant.  It  placed  him  in  a  very  great 
position  of  safety  compared  with  that  which  he  had  occupied  before.  I  ajn  so  relieved 
because  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  says  (at  page  3720)  in  his  speech,  that 
that  Act  was  the^first  great  charter  of  freedom  to  the  Irish  tenant.  Then  my  Lord 
again  at  page  3725  :  “I  admit,”  says  my  learned  friend,  “  that  the  Land’ Act  was  a 

great  charter  (using  the  same  term)  “  for  the  Irish  people.”  Well,  that  is  an 
admission  I  wish  to  make  use  of  in  this  sense,  that  it  was  a  great  charter,  and  a  great 
assistance  ;  but  it  was  not  so  treated,  and  was  not  so  accepted.  If  it  had  been  it 
would  have  done  something  to  allay  crime  ;  but  if  it  were  put  on  one  side,  and  if  the 
tenants  who  were  to  be  benefited  by  it  were  told,  “  Oh,  this  will  do  you  no  good  ” 
why,  then,  of  course,  my  Lord,  it  would  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  soothing,  and  the 
tenant  would  be  convinced  that  Parliamentary  action  had  failed,  and  he  would  be 
driven  to  action  of  another  character.  Now,  looking  at  what  my  learned  friend  has 
said,  it  is  necessary  to  see  how  that  Act  was  received  in  Ireland  by  the  leaders  who 
could  have  used  it  for  good,  but  who  really  did  use  it  for  evil.  First,  my  Lord  compare 
the  statement  of  “  United  Ireland  ”  on  the  15th  October  1881,  which  is  set  out  at 
page  4036.  There  it  says : 

“  The  organisation  which  he  strove  to  crush  ” — 

That  is  the  Land  League — 

has  received  a  plenary  national  commission  to  see  whether  that  Act  can  be 
“  used  as  an  instrument  to  destroy  landlordism  and  English  rule  ;  if  it  cannot,  to 
put  the  Act  contemptuously  aside,  and  destroy  landlordism  without  it.” 

That  was  Mr.  0  Brien  s  paper  and  Mr.  Parnell’s  paper.  May  I  remind  you  that  that 
Land  Act  had  given  to  the  tenant,  first,  the  power  of  reducing  his  rent  to  the  just 
level  that  a  tribunal  should  determine.  It  had  also  given  to  the  tenant  redress  for 
the  grievances  which  I  think  we  may  say  he  had  a  right  to  complain  of.  Its  effect 
was  that  he  could  not  be  dispossessed  of  his  improvements  in  the  land,  and  it  gave 
him  a  fixity  of  tenure  for  15  years  when  his  rent  had  been  judicially  settled.  Then 
there  was  to  be  a  time  of  resettlement.  That  was  intended  to  have  practical  effect 
and  ^  seems  in  one  direction  to  have  had  good  effect.  I  take  my  learned  friend 
fen  Charles  Russell  s  statement  at  page  3754.  At  that  page  my  friend  gives  the  effect 
of  the  working  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  rent.  There  is  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
page  where  Sir  Charles  Russell  gives  the  reductions  under  the  Land  Act.  Beginning 
with  the  year  1881,  when  the  Act  came  into  operation,  and  including  1887,  when 
there  was  a  second  adjustment  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  prices,  there  is  an  average 
reduction  of  22  per  cent,  per  annum  during  those  six  years.  Of  course  these  are  the 
reductions  that  occurred  upon  different  farms  during  each  year.  It  is  possible  that  in 
1887  the  same  farm  may  have  been  readjusted.  These  were  the  reductions  which  took 
place  in  each  year,  beginning  with  20 ’5  per  cent.,  19  6  per  cent.,  18  9  per  cent., 
18-2  per  cent.,  24  per  cent.,  and  31  1  per  cent.  The  average  reduction,  including  the 
heavy  reduction  in  1887  of  31  per  cent.,  is  22  per  cent.  Well,  there  are  two  views  to 
be  taken  of  that.  One  must  not  introduce  any  knowledge  into  this  case  except  what 
appears  in  evidence.  1 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  That,  of  course,  refers  to  the  cases  which  were  actually  brought  into 
the  Land  Court. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes.  That,  of  course,  is  the  judicial  rent,  and  did  not  refer  to  the 
leaseholders  ;  but  I  presume  the  tenants  with  a  fair  rent  did  not  go  into  court,  and 
the  tenants  who  wanted  a  reduction  did.  Therefore  Mr.  Davitt’s  observation  points  in 
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the  direction  I  wish  to  insist  upon.  We  must  not,  as  I  say,  introduce  any  knowledge 
we  have  ;  but  I  presume  this  must  be  taken  as  common  knowledge,  that  this  was  a 
period  during  which  deductions  of  rent  were  going  on  in  England  and  elsewhere.  I  do 
not  know  that  22  per  cent,  will  be  found  to  be  an  excessive  reduction  in  consequence 
of  the  fall  in  prices — a  happy  fall  in  prices  for  the  consumer. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Where  do  you  get  your  22  per  cent,  from  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  By  adding  up  the  per-centages  from  the  column  31  to  20,  and  then 

dividing  by  six. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  quite  see,  now. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  132-3  is  the  product,  and  dividing  by  6  we  get  22  and  a  very  small 
fraction.  Mr.  Davitt  has  pointed  out  that  this  does  not  refer  to  all  the  tenants  ;  but 
we  may  take,  I  think,  an  example  of  a  deduction  upon  a  good  landlord,  which  my 
friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  gave.  I  will  introduce  nothing  myself ;  but  a  little  lower 
down  on  that  page  your  Lordship  will  see  Sir  Charles  Russell  says  : — 

«  And  I  am  glad  to  give  as  an  instance  of  a  ‘  good  ’  landlord,  a  member  of 
“  the  present  Parliament,  sitting  on  the  same  side  of  the  House  on  which  the 
“  Attorney-General  sits  ;  I  mean  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith-Barry,  the  Member  of  Par- 
“  liament,  and  I  will  give  your  Lordships  some  figures  taken  indiscriminately 
“  from  his  land  cases.” 

Your  Lordships  will  see  there  that  the  rent  of  394/.  per  annum  is  reduced  to  303/. 
or  91/.  upon  394/.,  which  is  a  little  in  excess  of  the  22  per  cent.  That  was  the  reduc¬ 
tion  upon  a  good  landlord’s  property.  .  .  - 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  wish  to  present,  if  you  will  permit  me,  some  further  views  of 
those  who  were  leaders  amongst  these  men,  taken  at  the  time  when  this  Act  came  into 
operation,  when  this  great  charter  of  freedom  to  the  tenant,  according  to  my  friend 
now,  came  into  operation.  We  have  Mr.  Egan’s  view  at  page  3380,  in  a  letter  dated 

the  26th  July  : — 

“  I  perceive  ” 
says  Mr.  Egan 

“  We  are  going  to  have  trouble  in  the  near  future. 

This  is  from  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League. 

“  Already  the  Whigs  are  endeavouring  to  raise  their  heads,  and  to  get  up  a 
“  chorus  of  ‘  Thanks  to  Gladstone.5  The  ‘  Freeman’s  Journal 5  led  off  on  yesterday 
“  with  a  most  dastardly  article,  but  we  will  trample  upon  any  such  attempts  as 
“  we  did  before,  and  we  will  not  rest  until  we  have  made  it  impossible  to  any 
“  longer  carry  on  this  system  of  landlord  plunder.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  we  have  the  statement  of  Mr.  Dillon  at  page  4102.  It  is  taken 
from  a  speech  which  is  proved  at  page  473  of  the  speeches.  It  was  put  to  Mr.  Parnell 
at  the  page  I  have  given  you,  4102 
“  I  say,’5 
says  Mr.  Dillon 

“  Better  for  no  Land  Bill,  better  for  the  tenants  of  Ulster  to  come  into  the 
“  Land  League  like  men,  and  defend  their  farms  like  men  as  the  men  of 
“  Tipperary,  Mayo,  and  Galway.  Better  trust  that,  than  go  into  the  court  and 
“  submit  their  cases  to  the  county  court  judge. 

That  is  put  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  he  is  asked, — 

“  Do  you  consider  that  that  speech  would  conduce  to  constitutional  action  as 
“  distinct  from  breaches  of  the  law  ?  (A.)  I  had  occasion  to  take  a  great  deal  • 

“  of  exception  to  several  passages  in  Mr.  Dillon  s  speeches  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Parnell  may  have  done  so,  but  Mr.  Dillon  was  one  of  the  organisers  of  1881- 
active  until  his  arrest ;  following  Mr.  Davitt  after  Mr.  Davitt  had  been  imprisoned. 
Under  those  circumstances  Mr.  Dillon  following  Mr.  Davitt,  of  course,  had  been 
making  speeches.  Mr.  Parnell  was  disapproving  of  those  speeches.  Where  did  he 
in  public,  or  how  did  he  in  public,  ever  attempt  to  counteract  their  influence.  He 
allowed,  as  he  says  here,  speeches  which  he  took  a  great  deal  of  exception  to.  Not 
one,  but  several  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Dillon  at  that  time  ;  but  we  cannot  find  he 
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ever  once  had  in  public  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Dillon,  or  expressed  his  disapproval  of 
the  speeches  to  which  he  was  taking  a  great  deal  of  exception. 

My  Lords,  I  regret  to  go  back  even  for  a  moment,  but  may  I  remind  you  that  when 
that  article  was  read,  which  I  read  from  “  United  Ireland  ”  about  “  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
“  -^s  fiL  ’  the  Act  could  be  used  to  destroy  landlordism,  and  that  it  must  be  put 
aside.  That  article  was  put  to  Mr.  William  O’Brien  at  page  4719,  and  he  is  asked 
“  1)0  y°u  represent  that  gave  the  Land  Act  a  fair  trial  after  the  Convention,”  and  he 
says,  “  No,  that  is  representing  my  own  very  strong  view,”  and  putting  Mr  O’Brien’s 
own  view  m  “United  Ireland”  your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  I  referred  at 
page  4043  to  the  view  expressed  of  the  Land  Act  in  the  “  Irishman  ”  at  the  same 
time,  October  1881,  where  it  says  :  “  Let  the  Land  Act  try  itself.”  There  is  another 
expression  of  opinion  by  Mr.  Thomas  Power  O’Connor  in  speaking  in  America  in  the 
early  spring  of  1882,  the  11th  February  1882,  at  page  5247.  In  speaking  at  Kansas 
at  a  little  earlier  date  than  the  11th  February  (it  is  reported  in  “United  Ireland”  on 
the  11th  February)  he  said  : 

“  Gladstone’s  policy  was  to  fix  a  relation  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant ,  the  policy  of  the  League  was  to  abolish  the  relation  and  trample 
“  landlordism  beneath  his  heels.  Gladstone’s  Land  Act  and  the  Land  League 
“  were  precisely  of  opposite  principles.” 

My  Lords,  I  am  endeavouring  to  urge  upon  you  that  the  great  charter  that  gave 
relief  to  these  tenants,  as  now  admitted,  represented  exactly  the  opposite  principle 
to  that  of  the  Land  League.  The  Land  Act  was  an  act  of  conciliation  and,  as  friends 
of  the  tenant  farmers  will  say,  of  justice.  The  principles  of  the  Land  League  had 
nothing  to  do  with  either  of  those  two  considerations. 

I  have  one  endorsement  to  Mr.  O’Connor’s  views  which  you  wili  recollect.  At 
page  3381,  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parnell  which  says  that  Mr.  O’Connor  will' start 
for  America  early  in  October,  and  «  will  represent  my  views  and  those  of  the  Irish 
“  organisation,”  and  my  Lords,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Davitt,  and  every  one  in  Court  will 
agi ee  that  no  one  was  more  able  to  represent  the  views  of  the  Land  League  than 
Mr.  Power  O’Connor. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  do  not. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  at  page  3381,  there  is  also  a  statement  of  Mr.  Parnell 
himself,  who  writes  to  Patrick  Ford  on  old  1st  October  1881,  to  which  I  venture  to 
call  your  attention  : — 

“  The  tenants  were  instructed,” 
says  Mr.  Parnell, 

“  not  to  use  the  rent-fixing  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  but  to  keep  out  of  Court, 

“  and  follow  the  old  lines  and  rely  upon  old  methods.  The  executive  was 
“  empowered  to  select  test  cases.” 

Your  Lordship  will  kindly  notice  these  words : — 

“  In  order  that  tenants  in  surrounding  districts  may  understand  the  worth- 
“  lessness  of  the  Land  Act.” 

Your  Lordship  will  find  that  when  writing  to  America,  and  the  extreme  section  of 
the  Nationalists  was  a  powerful  section,  Mr.  Parnell  who  had  ordered  test  cases  to  be 
used  in  Ireland  points  out  the  object,  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  the  Land  Act, 
and  this,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  were  determining 
and  taking  care  that  the  tenants  in  Ireland,  and  also  the  extreme  Nationalists  in 
America  should  believe  that  the  Land  Act  was  to  do  us  no  good,  and  that  its  worth¬ 
lessness  was  a  thing  to  be  demonstrated. 

Again,  I  think,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  I  have  referred  to  the  statements  before, 
but  I  wish  to  refer  to  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  words,  which  seem  to  me 
to  be  of  importance.  At  page  3649,  my  learned  friend  quotes  this  with  approval.  He 
proceeds  to  say  that  your  Lordships  may  accept  it,  a  statement  or  evidence  that  was 
given  before  the  Committee,  which  was  moved  for  by  Mr.  John  Bright  as  early  as  the 
year  1852.  My  learned  friend  calls  your  attention  to  these  words : — 
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The  witness  says : — 

“  I  think  the  Tenant  League  has  a  directly  opposite  effect,  inasmuch  as  hopes 
“  are  held  out  that  the  condition  of  the  tenant  may  be  improved  ;  and,  I  think, 

“  that  very  expectation  tends  very  much  to  promote  peace.” 

That  was  an  inquiry,  my  Lords,  into  crime. 

“  And  that  any  hope  which  is  at  all  afforded,  that  at  any  prospective  time 
“  protection  will  come  in  the  shape  of  a  quiet  and  peaceful  arrangement  of  the 
“  differences  between  landlord  and  tenant  tends  very  much  to  the  preservation 
“  of  peace.” 

My  Lords,  I  will  not  go  out  of  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  mode  of 
thought.  Regarding  that  as  a  great  charter  to  the  Irish  tenant,  securing  him  a 
fair  rent  and  fixity  of  tenure,  it  must  have  given  him  every  hope  of  a  time  when 
there  would  be  a  peaceful  and  quiet  arrangement  of  differences  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  What  would  that  do  if  the  tenant  so  regarded  it  ?  It  would  promote  peace 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  between  the  people  who  were  attacking  and  the 
people  attacked  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  which  is  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell’s 
view,  I  submit  to  you  too,  was  the  view  also  of  the  Land  League  leaders,  and  knowing, 
therefore,  that  if  the  tenant  could  see  this  hope  of  peace,  could  see  there  was  this 
arrangement  made  between  them  and  the  landlord  to  give  them  hope  peace  would 
be,  therefore,  promoted,  or  may  be  secured,  the  course  was  taken  to.  say  no  words  of 
approval  for  this  Land  Act ;  never  to  point  it  out  to  the  tenant  as  being  an  Act  which 
would  afford  any  hope  of  peace,  but  its  worthlessness  was  insisted  upon  by  the  more 
extreme  section,  such  as  Mr.  Dillon,  by  “  United  Ireland,”  and  the  “  Irishman,”  and 
also  expressed  by  Mr.  Parnell  himself,  when  he  says  that  test  cases  were  used  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  worthlessness  of  the  Act,  and  the  Act  only. 

My  Lords,  I  am  glad  now  to  say  I  have  concluded  another  topic,  namely,  the  Land 
Act,  and  the  effect  of  the  Land  Act.  The  way  it  ought  to  have  been  received  and  the 
way  in  which  it  was  received  I  have  dealt  with,  and  I  will  go  now,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  to  another  topic  quite  distinct.  I  wish  now  to  deal  with  the  way  in  which  justice, 
administered  for  the  protection  of  those  upon  whom  outrages  were  committed,  was 
met  and  attempted  to  be  defeated  by  those  who  were  acting  as  leaders  or  under  the 
control  of  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League.  The  interference  with  justice  was 
attempted  in  different  ways,  there  was,  as  I  will  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to,  an 
attempt  to  disaffect  the  police,  there  was  a  refusal  to  give  any  information  in 
encouragement  of  that  view,  there  was  also  intimidation  brought  to  bear  on  jurors, 
practical  intimidation  extending  to  outrage,  and  then  there  was  too  a  systematic 
defence  of  all  prisoners,  whether  guilty  or  innocent  if  those  prisoners  had  committed 
agrarian  crimes,  certainly  if  they  had  committed  crimes  when  carrying  out  the  edicts 
of  the  Land  League. 

I  will  take  that  last  subject  first,  namely,  the  defence  of  prisoners.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  prisoners  who  had  committed  agrarian  outrages,  and  I  will  call  your 
attention  to  this  first,  generally,  that  if  this  defence  of  prisoners  was  justified  upon  the 
ground  that  there  was  maladministration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  you  would  have  thought 
that  the  defence  would  have  been  of  a  very  general  character  indeed,  but  the  defence 
was  confined  to  the  prisoners  who  had  committed  agrarian  outrages.  My  Lords,,  if 
my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  theory  of  secret  societies,  forming  the  bodies 
that  committed  crime,  and  acting  hostilely.  to  the  League,  be  a  sound  theory,  those 
secret  societies  and  the  members  of  them  being  enemies  to  the  League,  one  asks  oneself, 
why  did  the  League  devote  its  funds  in  defending  the  enemies  of  the  League,  and 
defending  the  men  who  were  hostile  to  it  ? 

Then,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  of  course,  advance  to  your  Lordships  the  argument  that 
it  might  not  be  a  commendable  act  to  subscribe  to  assist  a  prisoner  in  his  defence. 
In  the  first  place,  you  may  believe  that  a  prisoner  is  innocent,  and  that  he  has  not  the 
means  of  being  defended,  and  the  charity  of  men,  and  the  justice  of  men  would  move 
them  to  see  that  such  a  person  was  rightly  defended  ;  but  what  is  the  complaint  here  ? 
It  is  that  these  prisoners  were  defended  without  any  inquiry  as  to  their  probable  guilt 
or  innocence.  That  they  were  defended  simply  upon  the  ground  that  they  wire 
charged  with  offences  which  had  been  committed  whilst  acting,  as  Mr.  Parnell  says,  in 

accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  League,  and  as  we  say  also  whilst  carrying  out 
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the  very  edicts  of  the  League,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  this  defence  of  prisoners 
was  not  one  that  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  prisoners  after  they  had  been  convicted. 
I  say,  my  Lords,  it  is  a  sad  feature  in  this  case,  one  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
that  a  conspicuous  member  of  Parliament  should  have  promised  the  people  who  had 
not  committed  crime  that  if  they  did,  they  should  be  properly  defended. 

Your  Lordship  will  recollect  Mr.  Biggar’s  speech  on  the  10th  October  at  page  192 
of  the  speeches.  It  is  a  speech  in  a  district  where  much  crime  has  existed— in 
Castleisland.  I  have  read  part  of  it  already  for  another  purpose. 

“  There  is  another  question  which  has  been  raised  very  much.  The  Land 
“  League  are  unfairly  charged  with  the  shooting  of  landlords.  It  is  no  part  of 
“  the  duty  of  the  Land  League  to  recommend  the  shooting  of  landlords  for  a 
“  great  variety  of  reasons.  They  never  have  given  any  advice  of  the  sort. 
“  Mr.  Hussey  may  be  a  very  bad  man,  and  plenty  of  other  men  are  as  bad  as 
“  Mr.  Hussey,  but  I  can  tell  you  what  the  Land  League  can  do.  If  anyone  is 
“  charged  with  shooting  or  offering  violence  to  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  it  is  the 
“  duty  of  the  Land  League  to  see  that  that  person  who  is  charged  with  the 
“  offence  shall  get  a  fair  trial.” 

Your  Lordship  sees  it  is  not  a  general  instruction  to  counsel  or  attorney  to  see  that 
everyone  gets  a  fair  trial,  but  if  you,  listening  to  me,  shot  at  a  landlord  or  an  agent, 
either  one  of  those  two  classes  of  persons,  we  will  assist  you  in  getting  a  fair  trial. 

“  What  is  the  good  of  a  man  shooting  a  landlord  ?  First  of  all,  the  Govern- 
“  ment  offers  an  enormous  reward;  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  some  one  may 
“  commit  perjury  against  one  for  whom  a  grudge  may  be  felt,  or  against  whom 
“  there  is  no  cause  of  suspicion  but  of  the  very  vaguest  kind,  may  take  place. 
“  Then  the  police  take  care  that  if  they  hear  anything  of  a  suspicious  nature, 
“  they  bring  him  before  the  magistrates,  and  take  care,  if  anything  is  in  favour 
“  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  shall  be  suppressed,  and  use  every  means  in  their 
“  power  for  a  conviction.  Then  again,  the  magistrates  who  hear  the  case  are  all 
“  partisans  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  in  favour  of  their  own  class. 

“  Then  again,  if  any  case  whatever  is  made  against  the  prisoner,  and  he  is  sent 
“  forward  for  trial  at  the  assizes,  the  Government  take  care  to  pack  the  jury, 

“  they  bring  down  the  ablest  counsel  at  the  bar,  who  try,  if  possible,  to  twist 
“  any  little  ” - 

Then  there  is  a  blank  there. 

“  At  their  command  for  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  conviction.  Well, 

“  you,  the  members  of  the  local  Land  League,  can  uso  your  exertions  to  get 
“  everything  in  favour  of  the  person  who  is  charged  with  such  a  crime  as  shooting 
“  a  landlord.  You  can  take  care  an  innocent  man  shall  not  suffer  the  penalty  he 
“  is  not  entitled  to  suffer.” 

Now,  your  Lordship  sees  what  that  means  when  we  look  at  the  intimidation  shown 
to  jurors,  when  we  look  at  the  publication  of  the  jury  list  by  Mr.  O’Brien,  we  can 
understand  in  what  terror  juries,  particularly  juries  in  an  agrarian  district,  would  be 
in,  when  they  see  that  the  prisoner  has  the  advantage  of  being  defended  by  the  Land 
League.  I  do  not  know  that  they  ought  to  be  precluded,  being  members  of  the  Land 
League,  from  defending  persons  whom  they  thought  to  be  innocent,  but  this  systematic 
defence,  founded  on  a  pre-promise,  that  if  you  shoot  certain  persons  so  that  your 
offence  be  of  an  agrarian  character,  we,  the  Land  League,  will  defend  you,  meant  that 
the  person  who,  if  he  committed  a  crime  and  went  into  court,  he  would  go  into  court 
with  the  mark  upon  him  to  the  jury,  that  the  Land  League  so  far  approved  of  the 
position  he  occupied  as  to  send  their  solicitor  to  sit  by  his  side,  and  a  counsel  selected 
by  their  solicitor  to  defend  him.  My  Lords,  you  know  the  course  that  was  taken 
with  reference  to  the  defence  of  the  prisoners.  I  am  justified,  therefore,  in  saying 
that  the  defence  was  a  systematic  defence.  The  evidence  upon  this  point  as  to  the 
defence  of  the  prisoners  will  be  found  principally  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Daly,  who 
was  a  solicitor  at  Ballinrobe,  in  Mayo,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  from  Mr.  Daly’s  evidence, 
given  at  page  2402,  that  we  learn  that  this  defence  of  prisoners  was  commenced 
immediately  after  the  institution  of  the  Land  League.  On  that  page,  at  question 
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42,550,  lie  is  asked — 

“  During  what  time  did  the  occurrence  you  defended  take  place — during 
«  what  years  ?  (A.)  I  should  say  from  1879,  the  opening  of  the  agitation  in  the 

“  West  of  Ireland,  down  to  about  1883.” 

Then  mv  Lords,  it  will  be  shown  to  you  by  the  books,  such  as  we  have,  that  the  funds 
of  the  Land  League  were  applied  as  early  as  January  1880.  We  have  that  proved  at 
oage  5347  by  Dr.  Kenny,  in  one  of  the  books  put  into  his  hands.  Under  date 
13th  January,  1880,  appears  an  item  “  To  cash  handed  to  James  Daly,  Castlebar, ,501.  ; 
and  again  under  date  of  the  20th  January,  188C,  “  To  cash  handed  Rev.  J.  W.  Sc  ally, 

“  Kilmadigue,  towards  defence  of  prisoners,  10Z.”  Of  course,  there  was  no  trial  of 
suspects,  and  the  Act  was  not  passed  at  this  time.  Then,  “  February  25th  to  advance 
«  p.  J.  B.  Daly,  solicitor  for  defence,  20/.”  I  am  reading  from  page  5348.  June 
“  21st  To  defence  prisoners,  Sligo,  10Z.  that  I  understand  follows  an  entry  m 
respect  to  Mr.  Harris,  and  it  may  be  to  him.  “  To  P.  J.  B.  Daly,  Ballmrobe,  on 
“  7th,  law  expenses,  100/.”  Then,  “  To  Rev.  John  Stenson,  legal  expenses,  10Z.  To 
“  T  Harrino-ton,  for  defence  prisoners,  51.”  Of  course,  the  point  of  that  is,  that  that 
money  was  so  applied  by  those  in  charge  of  the  Land  League  without  _  any  authority 
or  without  anything  appearing  in  the  rules  of  the  Land  League,  to  justify  that.  1 
cannot  find  in  any  of  the  resolutions,  in  any  of  the  statements,  or  m  any  of  the  rules 
anything  which  relates  to  the  defence  of  prisoners  charged  with  agrarian  crime ;  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  natural  action  of  the  Land  League  leaders  to  allow  the 
defence  of  these  prisoners  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Land  League  funds,  as  if  that  had 
been  one  of  the  objects  of  the  fund,  as  described  by  Mr.  Biggar.  There  is  a  particular 
instance  of  money  thus  applied  at  page  4802;  it  is  something  which  appeared  m  the 
“Nation”  of  August  1881.  It  is  dealing  witn  the  defence  of  the  prisoners  charged 
with  Mr.  Boyd’s  murder : 

“  The  response  to  their  appeal  was  generous  and  encouraging.  600/.  were 
“  placed  at  their  disposal.  It  will  need  nearly  200/.  more,  Father  Furlong  says, 

«  to  discharge  all  liabilities  of  the  committee.  On  Tuesday,  the  Land  League 
“  granted  501  towards  this  sum,  and  we  are  sure  the  people  of  Ireland  will  not 
“  be  slow  in  subscribing  the  remainder.” 

Those  prisoners,  my  Lord,  were  charged  with  Mr.  Boyd’s  murder,  and  they  were 
found  not  guilty.  Then  at  page  455B  there  is  evidence  given  by  Mr.  White  that  when 
persons  were  arrested  for  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Lenane,  they  were  sent  to  gaol  to 
Ennis,  and  a  solicitor  was  employed.  Mr.  White  was  asked,  at  question  69,155  . 

“  By  whom  ?  (A.)  Very  likely  by  the  branch  of  the  League.  (Q.)  Of  which 

“  you  were  president?  ” 

Which  was  the  case. 

“Who  paid  him?  (A.)  Very  likely  it  was  the  secretary.  I  cannot 
“  remember  (Q.)  Would  it  very  likely  be  the  secretary  ?  (A.)  I  really  do  not 

“  remember.  (Q.)  If  he  was  employed  by  the  branch  of  the  Land  League,  who 
“  would  pay  ?  (A.)  Perhaps  it  would  be  the  treasurer,  who  had  charge  of  the 

<£  money.” 

Now  my  Lords,  it  is  also  to  be  learnt  from  Mr.  Daly  what  were  his  instructions. 
At  page  2402  he  describes  the  way  in  which  these  instructions  were  given  to  him. 
First  he  said  he  did  not  communicate  in  any  way  with  the  Land  League  direct,  that  is 

pur  to  him  in  chief  : — 

“  No,  not  as  regards  the  murder  cases.  (Q.)  What  did  you  do  about  your 
“  costs?  *  (A.)  I  got  paid,  I  think,  altogether  from  the  Land  League  about  300/. 
“  or  400/  — miscellaneous  costs.  I  could  not  exactly  say  they  were  for  the  cases 
“  mentioned  here.  (Q.)  Did  you  get  any  instructions  from  anybody  connected 
“  with  the  Land  League?  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Who  ?  (A.)  Well,  I  got  instructions 

“  from  several  local  members  of  the  Land  League  from  time  to  time,  and  I  got 
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instructions  from  Mr.  Walsh,  who  was  then  acting  as  a  kind  of  local  agent 
the  west  of  Ireland,  and  also  in  Dublin.  (Q.)  Local  agent  for  what  ?  (A.)  Well, 
he  was  acting  for  the  Land  League  in  general  just  about  the  opening  ot  tlio 
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“  agitation.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  is  his  name?  (4.)  John  Walsh.  (The 
“  Attorney-General.)  Is  he  in  Ireland  now?  (4.)  No,  in  Australia,  I  think.  ( Sir 
“  G.  Russell.)  Is  that  the  Balia  man  ?  (A.)  Yes.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  He 

“  was  then  of  Balia  ?  (-4-)  He  was  then  of  Balia.  He  was  a  commercial 

“  traveller,  I  think,  at  that  time;  but  he  was  a  native  of  Balia.  ( Q .)  Did  you 
“  have  any  instructions  from  anyone  else,  directly  connected  with  the  central 
“  office  of  the  Land  League  besides  John  Walsh.  (4.)  I  do  not  think  so,  except 
“  he  informed  me  he  had  instructions  from  Davitt  and  Egan  for  me  to  defend  in 
“  cases  that  would  be  sent  on  ;  that  I  would  be  paid  for  them.  I  do  not  know 
“  bow  true  that  is.  ( Q .)  You  did  defend  these  cases  after  you  had  received  these 
“  instructions  ?  (4.)  Yes,  I  defended  several  from  1881, 1  think,  or  1879,  or  1880  ; 

“  at  all  events  from  1880  to  1883  I  defended  every  case  I  was  instructed.” 

The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


My  Lords,  continuing  the  question  of  the  defence  of  the  prisoners,  you  will  find  a 
summary  of  Mr.  Daly’s  evidence,  the  solicitor  who  mainly  defended  the  prisoners,  at 
page  2405.  Having  said,  as  Mr.  Daly  did,  that  he  received  no  instructions  from  the 
Land  League  in  murder  cases,  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney- General  says : — 

“  Perhaps  my  Lord  will  put  the  question — To  whom  did  you  send  the  Bill  in 
“  those  murder  cases  ?” 

It  is  question  42,609 — 

“  I  sent  them  in  to  the  Land  League  office.  I  received  general  instructions 
“  to  defend  all  crime,  and  I  sent  it  in  to  the  Land  League  office.  I  received 
“  general  instructions  to  defend  all  classes  of  cases,  and  acting  upon  those 
“  instructions,  whether  those  cases  came  under  this  particular  head  or  not,  I 
“  defended  all  cases.” 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  there  have  been  put  in  before  you  in  evidence — I  do 
not  know  that  I  need  refer  to  them— printed  forms  bearing  upon  some  of  these  cases 
in  order  that  the  Land  League  in  Dublin  may  learn  the  nature  of  the  offences.  Here 
are  some  in  may  hand  now.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  the  form  of  inquiry  as  to  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  offence.  They  are  in  the  possession  of  the  officer,  and  I  happen  to 
have  two  of  them  here  which  I  have  been  looking  at.  It  is  a  form,  so  that  it  shall  be 
known  what  is  the  nature  of  the  offence.  In  a  document  found  in  the  possession  of 
Miss  0‘Connor,  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  upon  another  point,  after  the  formation 
of  the  Ladies  Land  League  there  are  entries  of  the  defence  of  ordinary  prisoners. 
That  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Daly,  and  there  was  also  information  given  by  a  Mr.  Tigh, 
at  page  2390,  that  he  defended  prisoners,  but  he  did  not  defend  them  to  the  same 
extent  that  Mr.  Daly  defended  them. 

Instances  are  given  also  by  Mr.  Craigh  at  page  2820.  At  page  2819  also 
Mr.  Craigh  proves  the  defence  of  the  Moonlighters  at  Moybella.  In  many  of  these 
cases  you  may  take  it  the  men  were  acquitted,  but  these  were  the  men  who  had 
committed  the  moonlight  outrage  at  Moybella,  which  is  proved  by  Mr.  Craigh 
at  page  2819. 

( The  President.)  I  observe  in  Mr.  Daly’s  evidence  he  says : — 

“  I  received  general  instructions  to  defend  all  classes  of  cases,  and  actiug 
“  upon  those  instructions,  whether  they  came  under  this  particular  head  or  not, 

“  I  defended  all  cases.” 

What  is  “  this  particular  head  ?  ” 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Murder,  my  Lord,  because  he  had  drawn  a  distinction.  It  is  right, 

I  should  say,  that  Mr.  Daly  had  said  he  did  not  receive  direct  instructions  from  the 
League. 

(The  President.)  I  am  aware;  but  what  I  wanted  to  see  was  whether  any  limitation 
as  to  the  class  of  case  was  mentioned  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  None. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  think  he  admitted  afterwards  that  he  was  never  paid  by  the  Land 
League  for  any  case  in  which  a  person  was  charged  with  murder.  He  either  said  it  in 
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direct  examination,  or  in  cross-examination  that  he  never  was  paid  by  the  Land  League 
for  defending  any  case  of  murder  that  was  committed. 

( The  President.)  My  memory  is  the  other  way. 

(Mr.  Davitt )  I  may  be  wrong. 

(The  President.)  I  think  you  will  find  that  he  was  paid  equally  for  murder  cases  as 
for  others ;  but  what  I  wanted  to  find  out  was  whether  there  was  any  limitation  or 
not  with  regard  to  any  other  offences. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  No  other,  my  Lord.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  a  defence  for  murder 
where  it  was  one  of  individual  action,  as  I  term  it.  And  will  your  Lordship  allow 
me  to  anticipate  now  what  I  was  about  to  say  to  you.  When  we  come  to  read,  as 
we  have  in  this  case,  of  the  trial  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers,  we  find  no  trace  of 
their  being  defended  by  the  Land  League.  If  justice  was  badly  administered  in 
Ireland  that  the  Crown  would  improperly  employ  its  power  against  prisoners  who  had 
committed  offences  of  even  a  political  character,  here  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  was 
a  conspicuous  instance  that  that  power  might  be  abused,  for  it  was  clearly  a  murder 
case,  which  could  be  brought  home  to  those  immediately  connected  with  the  executive 
in  Ireland.  The  League  in  that  case  does  not  defend  those  murderers  on  the  ground 
that  they  might  not  have  a  fair  trial ;  and  if  there  is  justification  in  defending  those 
agrarian  cases,  why  does  not  the  same  justification  cause  the  Land  League  to  defend 
the  Phoenix  Park  murderers,  and  yet  they  did  not  do  so,  because,  as  I  am  submitting 
to  your  Lordship,  it  was  not  an  agrarian  crime. 

(The  President.)  I  quite  follow  that.  I  only  wanted  to  see  if  you  could  call  my 
attention  to  any  evidence  in  which  there  was  such  a  limitation  in  words. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  class  of  crime  does  not  seem  to  be  distinguished.  There  is  no 
distinction  between  agrarian  crime  and  other  crimes,  but,  looking  at  all  the  documents 
put  in  in  this  case,  I  can  find  no  trace  of  any  defence  of  a  prisoner  for  a  crime  which 
I  have  described  as  of  an  individual  character,  as  distinguished  from  agrarian. 

Then,  my  Lords,  I  do  say  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Tigh  is  not  so  important  as  that  of 
Mr.  Daly.  Will  you  also  note  at  page  2821,  we  have  proof  that  the  Ladies’  Land 
League,  when  the  continued  defending  the  prisoners,  defended  the  men  charged  with 
blowing  up  Weston  House,  and  at  page  2122  (in  that  case  the  men  were  convicted)  it 
is  proved  that  there  was  a  cheque  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  for  that  very  amount  for  the 
defence  of  the  prisoners  charged  with  the  Weston  House  explosion.  Of  course,  I 
ought  to  say  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  attention  may  or  may  not  have  been  positively  called 
to  the  particular  character  of  the  payment  that  was  made.  There  was  the  fact  that 
the  cheque  was  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  at  page  2122. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  It  was  afterwards  explained  by  Mr.  Harris  that  Mr.  Parnell  knew 
nothing  about  that. 

(The  President.)  Sir  Henry  says  so. 

(Sir  E.  Jam.es.)  1  have  endeavoured  to  convey  that.  I  am  putting  it  that  there  was 
no  knowledge  brought  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Parnell. 

Mr.  Mclnnerny,  who  was  a  barister,  has  given  your  Lordships  information,  at 
page  4471,  as  to  the  prisoners  he  was  in  the  habit  of  defending,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  offences  charged  are  all  of  an  agrarian  character. 

Would  you  also,  my  Lords,  note  that  the  system  of  defence  was  carried  on  materially, 
and  almost  entirely,  by  means  of  the  agency  of  some  gentlemen  who  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  Messrs.  McGough  and  Fowler,  who  were  the  solicitors.  The  bills  were  handed 
to  them,  and  instructions  were  given  by  them.  When  you  come  to  add  up  the  list  of 
witnesses  who  could  have  given  you  most  important  information,  some  of  whom  have 
been  vouched  as  witnesses  about  to  be  called,  and  who  were  not  called,  there  will  be 
found  in  that  list  I  shall  present  to  you  certainly  the  names  of  Messrs.  McGough  and 
Fowler.  The  Land  League  books  do  not  afford  us  the  assistance  that  enables  us  to 
present  to  you  the  amount  expended  in  defending  these  persons  who  committed 
agrarian  crime.  I  presume  Messrs.  McGough  and  Fowler  would,  in  the  course  of  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  have  made  entries  of  all  moneys  that  passed  through  their 
hands  ;  and  all  these  transactions  would  be  known  to  them.  But  we  have  not  one 
word  of  evidence  from  Mr.  McGough,  who  could  have  given  you  information  on  this 
point. 

Generally,  there  is  this  observation  to  be  made  in  the  matter.  It  is  that  Mr.  Parnell 
himself  says  that  in  August  1881  he  found  the  practice  going  on,  but  he  thought  it 
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objectionable,  and  discouraged  it.  He  did  not  stop  it.  It  was  in  the  second  exami¬ 
nation  at  page  6188.  He  says  : — 

“  As  soon  as  I  found  the  practice  had  grown  up  I  did  my  best  to  put  a  stop 
“  to  it.  (Q.)  What? — (A.)  I  say,  as  soon  as  I  found  the  practice  of  defending 
“  prisoners  had  grown  up,  I  did  my  best  to  discourage  it  and  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
“  (Q.)  When? — (A.)  Towards  the  end  of  1881,  the  year  in  which  the  Land  Act 
“  was  passed.  (Q.)  Towards  the  end  of  1881.  What  do  you  mean  by  towards 
“  the  end  of  1881  ? — (A.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1881.  (Q.)  What  do  you 

“  mean  by  towards  the  end.  Do  you  mean  when  you  were  in  Kilmainham  ? — 
“  (A.)  No,  not  at  all ;  when  I  reorganised  the  office.  (Q.)  Do  I  understand  you 
“  to  say  you  put  a  stop  to  it  in  August  1881  ? — (A.)  No,  I  did  not  put  a  stop  to 
“  it.  I  said,  I  was  taking  steps  to  discourage  it.  I  formed  the  opinion  that  it 
“  ought  to  be  discouraged.  I  found  it  was  going  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  I 
“  formed  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  discouraged,  and  I  communicated  my 
“  views  to  those  in  authority.” 

He  says  he  communicated  his  views  to  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor.  But  whoever  he  com¬ 
municated  his  views  to,  that  communication  had  not  the  effect  of  stopping  the  practice. 
Mr.  Parnell  himself,  I  presume,  seeing  the  danger  of  it,  seems  to  have  objected  to  it, 
and  yet  allowed  it  to  continue. 

There  is  one  case  to  which  I  must  call  your  Lordships’  attention,  as  much  mention 
has  been  made  of  it.  It  is  a  case  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  at  page  3342.  I  do  not  refer  at  any  length  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
speech ;  but  you  'will  see  he  calls  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  defence  of  the 
prisoner,  “  who  ”  he  says  “  I  believe  was  associated  with  Captain  Moonlight  ”  : — 

“  My  right  Honourable  and  learned  friend  stated  ” — that  is  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland — “  on  his  own  knowledge  that  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
“  had  received  a  fee  of  100  guineas,  and  he  asked  in  the  face  of  the  House, 
“  whether  that  100  guineas  was  or  was  not  contributed  from  the  funds  of  the 
“  Land  League.  N  o  answer  has  ever  been  made  to  that  question.  I  hope  it  will 
“  be  answered  ;  but  when  we  consider  what  has  taken  place  in  Ireland  ;  the 
“  language  that  has  been  held,  the  natural  effect  of  that  language  upon  unin- 
“  structed  minds,  the  tendency  of  every  movement  of  this  kind  to  draw  into  its 
“  own  channel,  and  to  imbue  with  its  own  spirit  that  part  of  the  population  who 
“  are  naturally  the  most  restless,  or  the  most  prone  to  crime,  I  cannot  but  say 
“  that  I  think  it  is  in  the  power  of  some  gentlemen,  who  regard  themselves 
“  as  more  than  any  others  as  representatives  of  the  Irish  people,  to  repress 
“  outrage  ;  but  instead  of  doing  [much  in  that  direction,  they  appear  to  me  to 
“  be  doing  nothing  at  all.” 

My  Lords,  of  course  I  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to  rely  upon  anybody’s  opinion  ; 
but  that  was  the  notice  that  was  called  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  attention  at  page  4140,  and 
the  question  that  is  put  to  Mr.  Parnell  is  this : — 

“  Did  it  or  not  come  to  your  notice  that  on  the  16th  of  February  1882,  the 
“  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  who  was  then  Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  presence  of 
“  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Redmond,  and  some  others  referred  to  the 
“  fact  ” 

of  this  defence  ?  And  then,  my  Lords,  these  words  were  read  that  I  have  read 
to  you.  Mr.  Parnell’s  answer  was  : — 

“  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  that  particular  statement, 
“  but  I  heard  that  it  had  been  stated  that  Land  League  cheques,  or  cheques  out 
“  of  the  funds  of  the  Land  League,  had  been  given  for  the  defence  of  these 
“  Moonlighters  at  Cork.  (  Q.)  One  hundred  guineas  ? — (A.)  I  think  I  must  have 
“  heard  about  it  at  the  time.  (Q.)  Was  Mr.  O’Reardon  the  counsel? — 
“  (A.)  I  could  not  tell  you.  (Q.)  A  Queen’s  counsel,  I  think? — (A.)  I  do 

“  not  know.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  Mr.  O’Reardon? — (A.)  No,  I  have  not 

“  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him.  ( Q .)  Did  one  of  those  Moonlighters 

“  turn  Queen’s  evidence.  ( Q .)  Connell? — (A.)  A  man  named  O’Connell.  (Q.) 

“  A  man  named  Connell  or  O’Connell  ? — (A.)  A  man  named  Connell  or  O’Connell, 
“  whom  I  had  certain  information  had  committed  a  cruel  murder  shortly  before 
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“  upon  a  young  man  named  Leary,  was  accepted  as  QueOn  s  evidence  by  the  Crown, 
“  against  a  number  of  persons  who  were  accused  of  much  lesser  offences  than  that 
«  0f  murder,  and,  I  believe,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  constabulary  of  the  district. 
“  (Qr)  When  had  you  the  knowledge  that  Connell  had  committed  the  crime  of 
“  murder  ?— (A.)  I  obtained  that  knowledge  in  Kilmainham  prison.  (Q.)  Before 
“  the  trial?— (A.)  At  the  time  of  the  trial.  (Q.)  How  long  before  the  trial ; 
“  how  many  days  before  the  trial  did  you  obtain  that  knowledge  ?— (A.)  I  cannot 
“  say  that  it  was* before  the  trial ;  it  was  about.  (Q.)  At  the  time?— (A.)  At  the 
“  time  when  O’Connell  or  Connell  turned  informer.  ( Q .)  From  whom? — (A.) 
“  I  obtained  that  from  a  moonlighter  who  was  then  in  Kilmainham.  (Q.)  Who? 
“  (A.)  I  could  not  tell  you  his  name.  I  dare  say  I  could  get  it  for  you.  He  was 
“  brought  into  Kilmainham,  and  he  requested  an  interview  with  me,  stating  he 
“  had  something  to  state.  (Q.)  Did  you  communicate  that  to  the  authorities  ? — 
“  (A.)  I  did  not.  I  believe  that  the  authorities  were  perfectly  aware  of  the 
“  fact  already.  (Q.)  Whether  you  belief  they  were  aware  of  it  or  not,  why  did 
“  you  not  communicate  it?— (A.)  Because  I  did  not  think  it  would  have  the 
“  slightest  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  authorities.  They  had  accepted  the  man 
“  as°Queen’s  evidence  ;  they  must  have  known  his  history  as  well  as  I  did  ;  then 
“  they  must  have  known  that  he  had  deliberately  shot  down  Leary  in  cold  blood, 
“  and  without  the  slightest  provocation,  and  when  they  had  accepted  evidence  for 
“  the  Queen  on  a  charge  against  a  number  of  persons,  50,  I  think,  in  number, _  of 
“  much  less  gravity  than  that  of  murder,  I  considered  that  no  representation 
“  of  mine  would  have  had  the  slightest  effect  upon  them. 

My  Lord,  I  have  a  very  serious  word  to  say  about  this,  apart  from  this  defence  of 
prisoners  and  defending  this  man  O’Connell,  the  moonlighter,  and  the  Land  League 
finding  the  money,  your  Lordship  has  upon  this  evidence  that  in  Kilmainham  a  moon¬ 
lighter  communicated  to  Mr.  Parnell,  that  this  man  O’Connell  had,  in  cold  blood,  as  he 
termed  it,  shot  down  a  person  named  Leary,  and  having  obtained  that  information, 
Mr  Parnell  does  nothing  upon  it.  Whether  this  was  before  the  trial  or  not  I  will  not 
stop  to  inquire,  but  my  Lord,  the  point  that  arises  which  is  a  little  way  from  the  point 
we  are  immediately  discussing,  is,  that  Mr.  Parnell  keeps  this  secret  in  his  breast,  and 
none  ever  hears  of  it  till  he  gives  his  evidence  in  the  Court,  and  he  knew  according  to 
the  information  which  he  seems  to  regard  as  correct,  that  a  man  named  Leary  had 
been  murdered.  Mr.  Parnell  also  alleges  that  the  authorities  knew  it;  he  does  not 
give  any  reason  for  saying  why  they  knew  it,  of  course  attention  has  been  directed  to 
this  matter  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  all  I  can  say,  is,  for  I  cannot  of  course  prove  the 
negative  that  no  trace  has  ever  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  any  one  that  Leary 
had  been  murdered  by  this  man  O’Connell,  but  Mr.  Parnell  seems  to  say  that  when  this 
information  was  given  to  him,  he  accepted  the  statement  of  a  moonlighter  whoso 
evidence  he  seemed  to  rely  upon  as  being  correct,  he  keeps  whatever  he  told  him  a 
perfect  secret  in  his  own  breast,  and  if  Leary  had  been  murdered  by  O’Connell  the 
person  has  gone  unpunished,  and  the  facts  of  the  case  eithei  by  Mi.  Parnell  oi  anyone 
else  have  never  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  There  is  onlj  one 
other  matter  I  wish  to  speak  of  in  respect  to  this  question  which  supports  the  view 
X  desire  to  present  to  your  Lordships,  and  although  the  words  are  uttered  by  a  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  man,  yet  they  are  very  pertinent  and,  I  think,  display  the 
condition  of  things  which  was  existing  in  Ireland  very  truly.  We  have  a  speech  that 
was  put  in  at  page  423  made  on  the  31st  of  January  1881  at  a  place  called  Ballygar 
by  a  person  named  McDonnell,  and  towards  the  close  of  that  speech  as  it  is  leported, 

he  says  : — 

“  They  never  could  get  an  honest  Irish  jury  to  convict  a  man  taken  up  from 
“  the  Land  League,  and  I  trust  in  God  we  will  have  honest  Irishmen  on  the  jury 
in  every  case  ;  let  them  arrest  us,  and  as  long  as  I  see  men  around  me  I  will 
“  never  falter — I  will  never — until  landlordism  is  swept  away  for  etei. 

So,  my  Lords,  what  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  you  before  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  that  speaker,  and  what  would  be  the  case  if,  when  a  local  Land  League  has 
what  is  termed  taken  up  the  case  which  went  into  court,  with  the  solicitor  of  the  Land 
League  present,  who  sat  before  the  jury,  and  the  jury  knew  that  the  criminals  were 
supported  by  the  Land  League,  apart  from  the  attack  on  Mr.  Ford,  apart  from  the 
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threatening  of  jurors,  one  can  understand  that  Mr.  McDonnell  knew  the  character  of 
this  jury  well  when  he  said  that  “  an  Irish  jury  would  not  be  found  to  convict  a  naan 
“  taken  up  by  the  Land  League.”  I  have  one  or  two  particular  instances  to  give  to 
you,  iu  addition  to  the  one  I  mentioned  of  O’Connell,  and  the  proof  your  Lordship  will 
find  at  page  5794.  At  that  page  we  have  a  document  that  I  think  came  out  in  the 
papers  produced  by  a  man  named  Farragher ;  it  is  about  two-thirds  down  the  page, 
commencing,  “  Dear  sir,”  it  is  a  letter  signed  by  Dorris,  your  Lordship  knows  well  who 
he  is,  27th  of  September  1881,  addressed  to  Mr.  Burke  : — 

“  The  executive  are  anxious  to  give  you  some  assistance  in  the  case.  They 
“  have  directed  me  to  send  your  statement  to  our  solicitor,  and  to  inquire  what 
“  the  costs  of  the  bail  motion  would  be.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  friends  of 
“  the  prisoners  should  subscribe  half  the  expense.  Yours  faithfully.” 

Then  the  memorandum  that  is  by  Butterfield,  whom  Mr.  Parnell  recognised  as  an 
organiser  is  this  : — 

“  Three  men  are  in  jail  on  a  charge  of  intimidation  and  housebreaking, 
“  waiting  their  trial  at  Mullingar  assizes,  the  5th  December.  I  must  have  a 
“  promise  that  a  grant  will  be  made  for  their  families,  and  they  will  be  defended 
“  by  counsel,  sent  by  executive ;  21.  each  would  be  well  received,  and  they  aie 
“  really  deserving.” 

My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  what  we  can  have  much  more  expressive  of  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  crime.  What  was  the  intimidation  and  housebreaking  ?  It  has  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  moonlighting,  and  here  without  the  suggestion  that  they  are  deserving 
because  they  are  falsely  charge,  they  are  deserving  being  charged,  therefore  their 
families  have  to  be  supported,  and  these  deserving  men  must  have  21.  each. 

Your  Lordship  will  recollect  these  are  the  Land  League  documents.  Dorris  and 
Butterfield  are  the  people  connected  with  this  matter.  I  refer  you — that  I  may  not 
make  a  statement  that  is  not  correct — to  what  Mr.  Parnell  says  at  page  4016,  being 
asked  about  Mr.  Butterfield  as  being  an  active  organiser,  ho  says,  “  Yes,  a  very  active 
organiser.”  I  think  Mr.  Parnell  said  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  Christian  name  of 
Butterfield.  The  person  really  spoken  of  is  J.  J.  Butterfield.  That  appears  at 
page  5797.  The  man  whom  we  are  speaking  of — and  Mr.  Parnell  is  speaking  of — is 
J.  J.  Butterfield;  he  is  the  organiser.  Then  to  prove  what  was  done  at  page  5797 
your  Lordship  will  not  find  much  information  there.  It  only  refers  to  the  exhibit  D  2. 
You  will  recollect  those  are  the  books  produced,  D  1,  2,  3,  4,  what  are  called  the  Land 
League  books ;  and  under  the  date  of  November  16th  comes  J.  J.  Butterfield  61.,  three 
prisoners  awaiting  trial  21.  each. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  May  I  ask  if  this  was  not  a  case  where  the  man  went  into  a  house, 
having  been  evicted,  taking  forcible  possession  after  eviction,  not  a  case  of 
moonlighting  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  should  be  glad  to  be  put  right  if  it  is  so. 

( The  President.)  1  was  just  going  to  say  that  the  force  of  it  lies  in  intimidation. 

(Sir  U.  James.)  If  Mr.  Davitt  will  refer  me  to  anything  that  bears  out  his  view — in 
the  mass  of  matter  one  may  get  things  wrong — but  I  cannot  find  any  words  that  will 
bear  out  the  man  Mr.  Davitt  is  suggesting.  Those  are  all  the  observations  I  have  to 
make  to  your  Lordship  with  respect  to  the  defence  of  prisoners. 

Now,  as  to  giving  information  or  securing  the  conviction  of  persons,  I  will  take 
again  the  authority  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  at  page  6097.  Mr.  Harris  says  : — 

“  If  you  assist  in  the  smallest  degree  in  the  detection  of  a  criminal  connected 
“  with  this  agrarian  crime,  you  would  cease  there  and  then  to  have  the  slightest 
“  public  influence  in  Ireland.  If  Mr.  Parnell  were  to  give  information  of  the 
“  humblest  peasant  in  the  county  of  Galway,  he  would  cease  to  be  a  leader  of 
“  the  Irish  people  on  the  spot.  There  is  something  between  an  Irish  leader  and 
“  the  people  similar  to  that  which  is  between  a  lawyer  and  his  client.  There  is 
“  a  sort  of  general  moral  sentiment  that  it  would  be  a  base  or  a  bad  thing  to 
“  break  confidence  even  with  a  criminal,  supposing  the  man  who  gave  you  the 
“  information  to  be  a  political  enemy.  This  has  arisen  out  of  the  unhappy  state 
“  of  the  country,  but  such  is  the  the  case.” 

That  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground,  because  we  have  instance  after  instance  showing 
that  what  Mr.  Harris  says,  no  doubt,  is  correct,  and  I  need  not  refer  to  any  probably, 
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after  the  reference  I  made  to  the  sad  incident  of  the  death  of  that  young  lad  Walsh, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  the  younger  brother,  and  the  view  that  is  taken  of  the 
patriotic  action  of  those  who  allow  an  innocent  man  to  go  to  his  death  by  those  who 
are  in  authoirty.  Further  instances  can  be  given.  Will  you  allow  me  to  refer  you 
generally  to  the  view  Mr.  Louden  takes — a  gentleman  who  is  a  member  of  the  Irish  Bar  ? 

At  page  5773  he  tells  your  Lordship  that  he  knew  that  there  had  been  a  dozen  people  killed 
in  the  district  of  which  he  had  been  speaking ;  that  the  murders  had  been  committed 
by  a  body  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  Herd’s  League.  Mr.  Louden  says  he  has  the 
authority  of  a  Roscommon  policeman,  of  the  name  of  Murphy,  for  the  fact.  I  pointed 
out  to  your  Lordship  he  was  in  error.  Murphy  had  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  Then 
he  said  he  had  known  it  in  1881,  and  that  murders  went  on  in  1882,  and  this  league, 
to  use  his  language,  went  spreading  through  Joyce’s  country.  The  murders  went 
spreading  through  Joyce’s  country.  And  Mr.  Louden  knew  the  league  was  committing 
these  murders,  and  yet  he  had  not  a  word  to  say  to  stay  their  progress.  This  gentle¬ 
man  stood  by.  He  said  it  was  not  his  duty,  and  he  did  not  do  so.  He  says  that  at 
Question  89,972.  Speaking  of  the  Herd’s  League  as  late  as  August,  he  says,  “  and  so 
it  went  on  spreading.”  I  have  a  reference  to  Question  89,309.  He  says  : — 

“  All  these  outrages  were  committed  at  the  instance  of  a  body  called  the 
“  Herd’s  League,  proved  here  by  a  policeman  in  Roscommon.” 

That  is  perfectly  inaccurate : 

“  He  swore  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  a  murder  organisation 

the  man  never  said  anything  of  the  kind — 

“  started  through  the  Land  League  themselves,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
“  of  Castlereagh ;  and  an  emissary  from  their  body  came  down  to  this  district, 

“  and  all  the  murders  that  where  committed  there,  as  the  result  of  my  investiga- 
“  tion  there,  were  committed  either  by  or  at  the  instance  of  that  organisation, 

“  through  the  individuals  in  that  organisation.  (Q.)  Please  tell  us  what  the 
“  Herd’s  League  was  ? — (A.)  Purely  and  simply  a  murder  organisation.  ( Q .)  Had 
“  the  Herd’s  League  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? — (A.)  Except 
“  to  shoot  Land  Leaguers.” 

Then,  I  think  I  am  right  in  my  reference.  There  was  an  interval  in  the  day,  and 
Mr.  Louden  was  further  cross-examined,  and  at  page  5801  I  pressed  Mr.  Louden  as 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  Herd’s  League.  Will  your  Lordship  look]at  Question  89,864  ? 

He  says  : 

“  I  will  not  say  shoot,  but  they  ur  questionably  committed  grave  outrage 
“upon  them.  ( Q .)  Did  you  know  that  in  1881? — (A.)  Yes.  ( Q .)  Tou  did? 
“  —Yes.” 

Then  he  is  asked  what  steps  he  took  to  bring  these  men  to  justice,  and  he  says 
he  did  not  know  the  individual  members  of  it.  Then,  at  Question  89,871,  he  says : 

“  I  took  no  steps  whatever  to  give  information  to  the  Government  or  to  the 
“  police,  none  whatever  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  this  organisation  was 
“  concerned,  I  warned  the  young  men  on  my  own  land  not  to  take  part,  directly 
“  or  indirectly,  in  any  meetings  over  in  Connemara.” 

Then  a  little  later  on  you  will  see  what  must  have  struck  anyone  as  being  an 

extrordinary  view  for  Mr.  Louden  to  take. 

( The  President.)  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  concluding  passage  of  that 

page  5801 : 

“  There  is  no  sympathy  between  the  police  and  the  people,  and  in  a  case  like 
“  that  I  consider  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Executive  to  detect  crime,  and  the 
“  bounden  duty  of  the  Executive  to  hunt  up  anything  in  the  shape  of  the  Herd’s 
“  League  or  any  other  murder  organisation  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  by  any 
“  means  it  was  part  of  my  business.” 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Quite  so.  Then  at  page  5806,  Question  89,966,  he  is  asked  this  : 

“  Had  you  information  that  any  other  murders  besides  the  Lyden  murder 
“  were  committed  by  the  Herd’s  League  ? — (A.)  Yes.  ( Q .)  What?  (A.)  I  heard 
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“  the  Huddy’s  murder.  (Q.)  The  date  of  that,  please  ?— (A.)  I  have  not  the  date 

of  it.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  the  date.  (Q.)  Is  it  August  1882  ? _ 

“  (A.)  And  I  heard  that  the  arms  supplied  to  the  murderers -  (Q  )  Stop  stop 

“January  1882  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q  )  You  heard  what  about  the  arms?— (A.)  I 
“  heard  that  the  Maamtrasna  murder  was  committed  with  arms  supplied  by  the 
“organiser  of  the  Herd's  League.  I  heard  they  were  supplied.  (Q.)  That  was 
“m  August  1882?— (A.)  Yes;  I  do  not  know  the  dates.  (Q.)  So  the  murder 
“  organisation  that  you  learned  of  in  June  1881  went  on  spreading  through 
“  Joyce’s  country,”  °  6 

(that  was  his  language  previously  used), 

and  existed  at  least  down  to  August  1882,  and  went  on  committing  murders  • 
“  and  you  now  again,  I  repeat,  Mr.  Louden,  have  told  us  all  you  thought  it  your 
“  duty  t0  do  to  break  up  that  murder  organisation  ?— (A.)  Well,  of  course.  Sir 
“  Henry,  you  may  speak  in  that  manner,  but  I  did  all  that  I  thought  I  ought 
“  to.  I  spoke  freely  and  openly,  and  perhaps  risked  my  life  in  doing  it  at  ihe 
time.  I  condemned  the  Herd’s  League,  I  said  they  were  Anti-Land  Leaguers. 
I  told  the  members  of  our  organisation  there  was  an  organisation  amongst 
them  ha\  mg  foi  its  object  murder,  and  I  told  them  who  was  at  the  bottom 
“  of  it.” 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  knew  these  men  committed  the  Lyden  murder  before 
young  Walsh  was  executed  or  not,  but  if  he  did,  he  stands  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Walsh 
in  letting  that  innocent  man  be  executed.  He  says  now  he  knew  who  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  He  suggests,  without  evidence,  that  that  man  Whelehan  knew  who 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  he  may  have  mentioned  it  to  a  person  here  and  there, 
but  he  allowed  for  at  least  more  than  one  year,  this  Herd’s  League  with  their  murders 
to  go  spreading  through  Joyce’s  country,  and  committing  these  murders  without 
raising  his  hand  to  prevent  it;  and  Mr.  Louden  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Land 
League.  He  assisted  at  the  Irishtown  meeting  at  the  commencement  of  the  movement. 
This  is  the  view  that  he  expresses,  and  I  have  no  doubt  has  expressed  as  freely  as  he 
has  expressed  it  in  the  witness  box.  If  such  be  the  case,  and  if  a  gentleman  in  his 
position,  a  man  of  education  and  authority  amongst  at  least  the  people  of  Mayo,  shall 
take  this  view,  my  Lord,  how  could  you  expect  those  who  listened  to  him  and  ’ those 
who  were  ready  to  be  led  by  him,  would  act  otherwise  than  we  know  they  did 
act.  J 

I  proceed  to  one  other  branch  of  the  same  subject,  namely,  either  the  non-assistance 
of,  or  the  interference  with,  justice.  I  fancy  that  the  key  to  the  action  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  to  be  found  in  the  explanation  Mr.  Davitt  gave  of  his  views  at  page  5705. 
There  Mr.  Davitt  says  : — 

“  H  it  is  a  crime  that  injures  the  community,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
“  community  that  the  criminal  should  be  discovered.” 

That  is  the  condition,  if  the  crime  injures  the  community.  Then,  of  that  the  com¬ 
munity  must  judge,  I  presume,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  unduly  paraphrasing  Mr.  Davitt’s 
statement,  when  I  read  that  as  meaning  that  if  the  crime  does  not  injure  the  com¬ 
munity  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  community  that  it  should  be  detected.  Then  the 
community  judges,  and  here  we  have  the  community  judging,  following  their  teachers, 
what  crimes  would  injure  and  what  crimes  would  not  injure  the  community  ;  and,  of 
course,  if  the  crimes  were,  in  the  opinion  of  these  persons  (guided  by  individual 
judgment)  who  formed  the  community,  not  likely  to  injure  the  community,  then,  I 
presume,  the  detection  was  not  desired,  and  steps,  I  think,  were  taken  to  prevent  it. 
Let  me  give  you  an  instance.  There  was  a  State  trial  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  others,  which 
took  place  in  December  1880  and  January  1881 ;  and  then  the  newspaper  to  which  we 
have  now  referred  so  often,  writes  as  follows.  The  reference  that  is  given  is  at 
page  3329.  The  writer  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  is  referring  to  the  period  to  which  I 
am  referring.  It  refers  to  the  gratitude  of  Mr.  Parnell.  It  says  : — 

“  Thanks  to  the  ‘  Irish  World,’  and  its  readers,  for  their  constant  co-opera- 
“  tion  and  substantial  support  in  our  great  cause.  Let  them  have  no  fear  for  its 
“  ultimate  success.” 
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And  this  is  signed,  says  the  writer,  “  Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 

“  No  wonder  the  hon.  member,  at  that  particular  time,  thanked  the  ‘  Irish 
“  World  ;  ’  for  on  November  20th,  1880,  there  had  appeared  in  the  ‘  Irish  World,’ 

“  immediately  before  the  opening  of  the  trial,  the  following  threat,  and  this,  bear 
“  in  mind,  appeared  in  a  paper  a  large  number  of  copies  of  which  were  sent  to 
“  Ireland  and  circulated  from  the  office  of  the  Land  League.” 

That  is  the  introduction. 

9 

“  *  I  dare  them  to  convict,’  says  the  writer,  ‘  I  say  “  dare  ”  advisedly.  Let 
“  ‘  mv  words  go  forth.  Accursed  be  the  juryman  who  will  dare  to  find  these 
“  ‘  men  (the  traversers)  guilty  of  any  crime  against  the  people  of  Ireland. 

My  Lord,  all  that  is  true,  as  we  know  now.  This  paper  has  been  circulated  freely 
from  the  Land  League  office,  and  the  Land  League  office  would  be  careful  of  its 
chief’s  conviction,  and  here  went  forth  from  the  paper  that  which,  if  it  was  worth  my 
while,  I  could  show  was  sought  for  by  the  leaders,  and  which  the  people  were  asking 
for;  it  went  forth  from  that  paper  that  the  jury  would  bo  accursed  if  they  dare 
commit,  because  this  was  a  crime  which  the  writer  thought,  in  the  interest  of  the 
community,  ought  not  to  be  punished.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  find  stronger 
language  than  that,  but  we  have  an  instance  of  Mr.  John  O’Connor  at  pages  1174  and 
1177.  Two  witnesses  speak  to  his  words.  They  swear  that  Mr.  John  O'Connor,  who 
has  been  a  witness  before  you,  was  calling  out  in  the  streets  of  Cork,  Down  with 
Cork  jurors.”  I  will  give  your  Lordship  the  exact  words.  The  witness,  Inspector 
Rice,  says  his  words  were — 

“  Down  with  British  law.” 

He  says  first : — 

“  I  heard  him  myself  call  out ;  the  whole  crowd  were  calling  out  and  cheering 
“  and  yelling  as  loud  as  they  could,  but  I  heard  this  man,  whom  I  did  not  know 
“  at  the  time ;  he  was  standing  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  he  was  calling 
“  qU^  j  lie  was  cheering  at  the  time  and  calling  out,  ‘  Down  with  British  law  ; 
“  ‘  down  with  Cork  jurors,’  and  he  was  cheering  for  Poff  and  Barrett.” 

(The  President.)  Mr.  O’Connor  deniedfthat.  _  . 

[Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  coming  to  that.  He  denies  it  to  a  certain  extent.  The 

reference  is  page  5832. 

Then  we  have  the  witness,  Mr.  Peter  Fawcett,  who  says  he  heard  him.  He  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  Irish  constabulary. 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  see  Mr.  John  O’Connor  do  anything,  or  did  you  hear  what  he 
“said  to  the  crowd? — (A.)  Yes,  at  the  ‘  Examiner  ’  Office,  Mr.  O’Connor  got 
“  outside  an  outside  car  with  Mr.  Maurice  O’Donnell.  Mr.  O’Connor  stood  on 
“  the  outside  car,  caught  the  railings  round  where  the  driver  sits,  and  he  several 
“  times  shouted  ‘  Down  with  the  Cork  jurors,’  *  Groans  for  the  Cork  jurors.'  ” 

Then  Mr.  O'Connor  at  page  5832  makes  this  statement:  — 

«  (Q.)  Is  it  true  that  you  called  out  ‘  Down  with  British  law  ’  ? — (A)  No  ;  I 
“  said,  ‘  Give  us  British  law.’” 

Then — 

«  (Q.)  Did  you  call  out  ‘Down  with  the  Cork  jurors  ’  ? — (A.)  No;  I  said, 
“  ‘  Down  with  packed  juries.’  ” 

So  the  question  between  the  two  witnesses  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  O’Connor’s 
memory  on  the  other  is  whether  he  said  “  Cork  jurors”  or  “packed  juries.”  My 
Lord.  I  must  leave  the  matter  there ;  but  at  any  rate,  in  the  midst  of  an  excited  crowd 
shortly  after  the  conviction  of  Poff  and  Barrett,  Mr.  O’Connor,  who  is  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  was  amongst  them  shouting  out  either  “  Down  with  packed  juries,’  or 
“  Down  with  Cork  jurors.” 

At  the  very  close  of  the  page  I  am  reading  I  see  that  whilst  I  stated  a  day  or  two 
ago  that  I  thought  it  was  Mr.  Louden  who  spoke  of  Inspector  Davis  as  being  an  honour¬ 
able  man,  I  see  it  was  Mr.  John  O’Connor.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  much  difference 
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who  bore  testimony  to  Mr.  Davis’s  conduct ;  but  it  was  Mr.  John  O’Connor  who 
endorsed  Mr.  Davis’s  credibility. 

Now,  my  Lord,  there  is  only  one  other  matter  with  respect  to  these  jurors  I  wish  to 
refer  to ;  that  is  the  matter  which  was  brought  before  you  in  connexion  with  the 
conduct  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  is  now  a  Member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  O’Brien. 
The  evidence  was  given  at  page  2423.  The  evidence  is  that  Mr.  O’Brien,  on  the 
15th  May  1883  (your  Lordship  will  recollect  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
murderers),  had  obtained  certain  documents  to  be  printed  and  published  ;  that  the  list 
he  had  published  was  the  jury  list ;  tha-t  he  had  a  second  document  published  or 
printed^with  these  words  : — 

“  Woe  to  you  if  you  have  any  of  the  goods  of  these  jurors  in  your  house,  for 
“  then  you,  as  well  as  they,  will  have  the  blood  and  sufferings  of  innocent  people 
“  upon  your  head.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  with  this  statement  the  list  of  the  jurors  who  had  sat  upon  different 
trials  was  drawn  up,  and  10,000  copies  of  that  list,  together  with  these  words, 
beginning.  “  Woe  to  you,”  were  printed  ;  and  amongst  the  list  of  the  jurors  we  find 
the  name  of  Mr.  Field.  His  rfame  appears  as  of  Westmoreland  Street.  It  is  proved 
at  page  4048.  It  is  mentioned  in  “  United  Ireland,”  you  will  recollect  in  the  extract 
I  have  read  to  you,  that  the  establishment  is  in  Westmoreland  Street,  where  it  speaks 
of  the  sale  being  abortive.  It  appears  in  the  statement  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  which 
I  referred  to  this  morning  at  page  4048. 

“  Once  more  we  may  refer  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Field  for  the  purpose  of 
“  repeating  our  surprise  that  no  one  will  purchase  his  establishment  in  West- 
“  moreland  Street.” 

You  will  find  Mr.  Field  is  of  Westmoreland  Street.  I  do  not  know  his  Christian 
name.  Of  course  you  know  that  gentleman’s  life  was  attempted  to  be  taken,  he 
having  acted  as  a  juryman.  And  thus,  of  course,  it  was  that  the  jurors,  if  it  were 
possible  to  prevent  them  acting  as  independent  men,  were  being  intimidated  and 
threatened  so  that  justice  should  not  be  done. 

[The  President.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  “Woe  unto  you  if  you  have  any  of  the 
“  goods  of  these  jurors  in  your  house  ?  ” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  suppose  that  represents  having  any  dealings  with  them.  Mr.  Field 
was  a  merchant. 

(The  President.)  I  see — if  you  buy  of  them? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Yes. 

Then  one  other  small  head  of  this  same  class  of  action  is  what  I  mentioned  to  you, 
namely,  the  disaffection  of  the  police.  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  at  page  5862,  is  asked  as 
to  a  certain  speech  he  made,  and  Mr.  O’Connor  certainly  gives  an  explanation  of 
the  speech.  He  had  said  something  about  a  certain  fund,  and  he  is  asked  the 
question — 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  state  it  was  out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the 
“  police? — (A.)  I  should  say  not.  (Q.)  Not  to  influence  them  not  to  discharge 
“  the  unpleasant  duties? — (A.)  Not  altogether.  (Q.)  Was  it  at  all? — (A).  Not 
“  altogether,  I  should  say.  It  was  to  disafftct  the  police  force.  (The  President.) 
“  That  is  a  candid  answer.” 

Then  Mr.  Dillon,  at  page  3309,  says : — 

“  It  will  be  our  duty,  and  we  will  set  about  it  without  delay,  to  disorganise 
“  and  break  up  the  Irish  Constabulary,  that  for  the  past  30  years  have  stood  at 
“  the  back  of  the  Irish  landlords,  bayonet  in  hand.” 

There  was  another  mode  ;  I  do  not  know  quite  as  to  its  disaffecting  the  police,  but 
which  was  pursued,  of  bringing  justice  into  contempt  by  attacking  the  police.  I  think 
I  have  said  more  than  once  that  the  attempt  was  to  hold  up  both  the  victim  and  the 
judge  and  jury  and  captor  all  to  execration,  whilst  homage  was  afforded  to  the 
assassin.  This  is  an  instance  of  what  I  mean.  The  attack  was  made  upon  the  police 
that  they,  and  not  the  real  criminals,  were  the  guilty  people.  I  will  give  you  an 
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instance  of  it.  Mr.  Healy,  speaking  at  Castletown  on  the  24th  October  1880,  says, 
and  your  Lordship  will  note  these  words  in  respect  of  the  denunciation  of  outrages  : — 

“  I  regret  the  outrages  personally,  and  I  will  tell  you  why — because  its  you 
“  that  would  suffer  ;  because  the  charge  for  those  outrages  comes  out  of  your 
“  own  pockets.  I  know  that  those  outrages  were  not  committed  by  the  people. 

“  I  charge  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  marching  past.” 

(Those  were  the  police.) 

“  I  will  tell  you  here  what  was  said  to  the  sub-inspector  of  this  locality  by  a 
“  most  respectable  man,  a  nephew  of  a  Catholic  bishop.  He  said  ‘  Mr.  Sub- 
“  ‘  Inspector  ”  says  he,  c  it  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  those  burnings  take 
“  ‘  place  whenever  your  police  patrol  is  out  at  night.’  The  patrol  has  been 
“  withdrawn,  and  there  has  not  been  a  burning  since.  Therefore,  I  say,’ 

(this  is  Mr.  Healy) 

“  it  is  not  those  honest,  kindly  people — that  those  men  have  committed  outrages 
“  upon  those  men  who  have  never  did  anybody  any  harm.  I  understand  that 
“  those  men  never  did  anything  wrong.  I  say  it  is  absurd,  and  I  charge  it  on 
“  the  police.” 

Then  he  says  : — 

“  It  has  been  said  that  cows’  tails  have  been  cut  off,  and  I  heard  a  very 
“  remarkable  suggestion.” 

Then  he  proceeds  about  oxtail  soup. 

There  is  one  other  speech  also,  somewhat  of  a  different  character  made  by  Mr.  Arthur 
O’Connor,  at  page  512  of  the  speeches.  It  is  made  on  the  9th  October  1881,  in 
Kilkenny.  Mr.  O’Connor  says  that  he  is  sent  down  by  the  office  of  the  Land  League. 
He  says : — 

“  That  the  county  of  Kilkenny  has  not  come  into  line” 

(your  Lordship  will  note  that) 

“  with  the  rest  of  Ireland.” 

Not  having  come  into  line  with  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  gives  the 
people  this  advice. 

“  Any  man  should  not  attempt  boycotting  unless  he  knows  there  are  some 
“  grounds  in  the  minds  of  those  who  would  be  inclined  to  countenance  it.  There 
“  is  another  kind  of  boycotting  on  which  I  have  a  word  to  say.  Some  persons 
“  animadvert  on  certain  hotel-keepers  and  car-owners  because  they  may  supply 
“  the  police  with  cars  while  they  themselves  are  supplying  the  same  police  with 
“  articles  far  more  indispensable.  The  police  can,  if  necessary,  march  to  the 
“  scene  of  an  eviction  as  do  the  soldiers,  but  they  cannot  do  without  bread,  or 
“  without  meat,  in  daily  use,  milk,  tea,  eggs,  cheese,  beer,  and  whiskey.  Now,  I 
“  ask  you  what  right  have  the  persons  who  supply  those  things  to  the  police  to 
“  cry  out  against  those  who  supply  the  police  with  cars  or  other  necessaries  which 
“  they  do.  What  right  has  the  ironmonger  to  supply  a  tin,  or  the  farrier  to 
“  supply  a  shoe,  the  glazier  to  mend  his  window,  or  the  carpenter  to  mend  his 
“  chair.  The  hotel-keeper  may  see  that  he  is  vulnerable  where  they  are  secure 
“  as  his  license  may  be  in  danger,  although  the  danger  appears  much  less  than 
“  the  police  thought,  but  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  work  for  or  sell  to  whom 
“  they  please.  The  hotel-keepers  or  car-owners  may  fairly  say  that  those  who 
“  cry  out  against  them  for  supplying  them  with  cars,  that  other  people 
“  are  supplying  them  with  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  as  cars  would 
“  be  of  very  little  use  to  them.  I  know  that  the  police,  scattered  all 
“  over  the  country  in  small  bodies  are  perfectly  dependent  on  the  people  in  their 
“  district,  and  if  the  Government  attempted  to  supply  each  constabulary  station 
“  throughout  Ireland  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  commissariat,  the 
“  supplying  the  campaigners  in  Afghanistan  was  only  mere  child’s  play  to  it. 
“  The  car  owners  complain  that  the  ladies  and  the  girls — and  you  have  a  great 
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“  many  pretty  girls  in  Kilkenny — that  the  ladies,  and  the  whole  of  the  fair  sex 
“  who  join  in  condemning  them  for  supplying  those  conveyances,  themselves 
“  countenance  the  police  by  speaking  to  them  ;  whereas,  that  if  no  woman,  if  no 
“  girl  in  Ireland  would  so  much — this  is  what  they  say  themselves,  the  car- 
“  owners — if  no  girl  in  Ireland  would  so  much  as  be  seen  walking  upon  the  same 
“  pavement  with  a  policeman.” 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  read  more  than  that.  Of  course  the  result  is  to  urge  the 
people  to  supply  nothing  to  the  police. 

My  Lords,  I  hope  I  have  read  enough  now  to  show,  under  these  three  different 
heads,  the  systematic  attempt  which  was  made  to  defeat  justice,  and  I  will  now  pass 
to  another  and  a  distinct  point. 

I  wish  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  smaller  matters  in  building  up  the  case,  which 
I  am  seeking  to  do  step  by  step.  I  will  deal  very  briefly  indeed,  and  in  a  few  words, 
with  the  head  of  importation  of  arms  to  Ireland,  which  was  going  on  at  this  time. 
I  think  I  need  scarcely  occupy  your  attention  more  than  a  moment  or  two  upon  the 
point.  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  in  the  first  place  what  we  have  referred  to  so 
often,  viz.,  that  John  Devoy  stated  in  his  report  that  arms  were  being  imported  during 
the  end  of  1878  and  the  beginning  of  1879.  We  have  at  a  much  later  date  proof  that 
the  importation  of  arms  was  going  on.  I  referred  your  Lordship  a  few  days  ago 
(perhaps,  however,  I  may  as  well  repeat  the  reference)  to  page  6053,  where 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris  speaks  of  the  importation  of  arms.  He  says  that  a  number 
of  arms  were  being  imported  between  1878  and  1879,  and  that  those  arms  would  be 
left  in  the  possession  of  the  farmers  and  farmers’  sons.  Therefore  we  have  the 
commencement  of  the  importation  of  arms.  It  continued,  and  we  have  evidence 
as  to  the  action  of  a  man  named  John  Walsh,  of  Middlesboro’,  who  was  the  Land 
League  organiser  for  the  north  of  England.  That  is  proved  at  page  2376.  There 
was  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  (page  2385).  We  bring  that  man  in  communication  with 
transactions  that  were  taking  place  later  on,  namely,  by  virtue  of  documents  that 
were  found  on  the  28th  of  February  1883.  This  is  at  page  2360.  The  evidence  is 
given  by  Wilkinson,  who  took  possession  of  some  goods  at  the  “  Navigation  Inn  ” 
at  Rochdale.  Marshall  handed  him  two  bags.  Walsh  had  been  staying  there,  and  at 
that  time  he  absconded.  Then  we  have  a  list  of  the  Fenians  set  out  at  page  2360,  the 
number  of  men,  the  sum  of  money  belonging  to  the  different  centres,  commencing 
with  the  letter  A  and  going  to  the  letter  O,  a  list  of  what  is  termed  “  short  furniture  ” 
and  “  long  furniture  ”  (meaning  revolvers  and  rifles),  and  then  the  amount  of  what  are 
called  “  pills,”  which,  I  presume,  represents  cartridges.  Will  your  Lordship  note  that 
in  this  document  you  have  an  account  of  money  “  received  from  F.  Byrne  from 
March  13th  to  present.”  Now,  if  that  money  was  paid  by  Byrne,  who  was  the 
secretary  of  the  English  Land  League,  to  an  organiser  of  the  Land  League  in  the 
north  of  England,  it  was  also  paid  to  a  man  who  was  certainly  dealing  apparently 
with  the  arms  of  the  Fenian  association,  and  that  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  at  the  same  time  both  a  Land  League  organiser  and  also  an  organiser  for  the 
Fenian  body,  or  acting  for  them. 

At  page  5663,  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  speaks  of  this  man,  John  Walsh.  He  is  asked: — 

“  (Q.)  Do  you  know  what  John  Walsh  was  doing  in  1879  and  1880? — 
“  (A.)  Which  John  Walsh?  (Q.)  John  Walsh,  of  Middlesborough  ?— (A.)  I  think 
“  in  1880  he  was  organiser  for  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain  in  the  north  of 
“  England  and  Scotland.  (Q-)  Very  likely.  Do  you  know  whether  John  Walsh 
“  had  at  any  time  been  concerned  in  the  sending  of  arms  to  Ireland  ?  (A.)  I  have 

“  no  knowledge  whatever  that  he  had.” 

I  do  not  myself,  I  must  say,  attach  very  much  importance  to  the  fact,  but  there  was  a 
cheque  of  this  man  Walsh,  proved  at  page  2379,  for  100Z.  by  Byrne.  It  was  cashed  by 
Mr.  Foley,  one  of  the  respondents  here.  Whether  that  cheque  had  been  given  for 
organisation,  or  what  it  had  been  given  for,  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace.  The  fact 
remains  that  this  person,  who  was  dealing  with  these  Fenians,  and  a  list  of  arms  was 
found  in  whose  possession,  was  receiving  this  money  from  Mr.  Byrne  at  one  time,  and 
obtaining  the  cheque  from  Mr.  Foley.  I  think  that  cheque  was  established.  It  was 
Mr.  Egan’s  cheque — a  cheque  Byrne  got  from  Egan.  There  is  evidence  also  upon 
this  point  of  a  man  at  page  2388,  and  also  page  2391.  That  is  as  to  the  arrest  of  a 
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man  named  Tobin,  as  to  certain  documents  found  in  his  possession,  and  the  evidence 
that  was  put  in,  as  I  understand  it,  was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  that  Tobin  was 
in  communication  with  Walsh.  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  this  was  somewhat 
late  in  point  of  time,  because  this  was  dealing  with  the  year  1878.  I  think  some  of  it 
was  earlier  still — 1866  and  1867.  Your  Lordship  will  also  recollect  that  Le  Caron  says 
that  when  he  was  in  Paris,  which  would  be  April  1881,  Dr.  Clarke  or  Kenealy  was  also 
there.  I  am  referring  to  page  2496. 

(The  President.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  is  the  point  you  are  now 
endeavouring  to  establish  ? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  What  I  wish  to  show  is  that  at  this  time,  to  the  knowledge  of  these 
leaders,  arms  were  being  supplied  to  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  At  page  2496  Le  Caron 
speaks  to  his  interview  in  Paris  which  we  are  aware  would  be  in  April  1881.  At 
page  2496  Le  Caron  says  : — 

“  You  say  Dr.  Kenealy  was  connected  with  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? 
“  Do  you  know  in  what  capacity  ? — (A.)  He  was  the  agent  engaged  in  shipping 
“  arms;  the  means  of  communication  between  the  two  organisations  through 
“  John  O’Leary.” 

That  would  be  as  early  as  April  1881.  I  have  other  evidence.  For  instance,  your 
Lordship  will  recollect  there  were  10,000  dollars  sent  over  from  the  Skirmishing  Fund 
which  is  proved  at  page  4468.  But  probably  with  the  admission  of  John  O’Connor 
and  Mr.  Harris  that  arms  had  been  brought  into  Ireland,  and  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  young  men  or  the  farmers  who  had  them,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any 
further  length  upon  that  subject. 

I  wish  now  to  go  with  your  permission  to  more  direct  evidence  as  I  consider  it 
with  respect  to  the  importation  of  arms  to  be  found  from  the  documents  that  have 
been  placed  in  evidence  before  you.  Your  Lordship,  I  am  sure,  will  have  it  in  your  mind 
that  the  important  documents — some  of  them — are  to  be  found  amongst  those  that 
were  produced  by  Mr.  Soames,  which  he  had  received  from  the  clerk,  Phillips,  and 
which  we  have  called  the  Phillips  documents.  Before  I  call  attention  to  those  docu¬ 
ments,  I  must  ask  you  to  consider  what  documents  have  been  produced,  so  as  to  bring 
information  to  your  Lordship’s  mind  by  those  who  have  had  those  documents  in  their 
possession,  and  who  could  have  produced  them  if  they  had  willed  so  to  do.  My  Lord, 
I  have  heard  professions  of  desire  to  give  your  Lordships  every  information,  and  I 
wish  those  professions  had  been  carried  to  their  fullest  extent,  because  it  is  not  only 
the  fact  that  many,  many  witnessess,  who  must  be  very  full  of  information,  have  not 
appeared  before  you  ;  but  documents  which  must  have  existed,  and  which,  my  Lord, 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  do  not  exist  now,  and  which  could  have  afforded  to  you 
a  vast  amount  of  information,  have  not  been  produced  before  you.  Now,  I  will 
mention  to  you  what  we  have,  but  before  doing  so,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  what 
documents  you  had  the  right  to  expect  should  be  brought  before  you.  You  have 
evidence  upon  that  point,  which  shows,  that  the  central  league  in  Dublin  was  carrying 
on  a  communication  with  these  very  many  branches  throughout  Ireland  ;  that  appeals 
were  constantly  made  for  instruction  and  information  by  those  branches  to  the 
central  league,  and  that  answers  were  sent  by  the  central  league.  And  in 
those  communications  you  would  have  found  a  record  —  a  faithful  record  — 
of  all  that  was  taking  place  within  the  Land  League’s  action ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  such  a  record  would  have  been  accepted  by  your  Lordships  as  the  current 
information  laying  bare  the  action  of  that  League.  My  Lord,  for  years — at  least  for 
two  years — this  mode  of  business  was  carried  on.  Certainly  in  later  time,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  must  have  been  most  voluminous,  and  the  information  we  should  have 
gathered  from  that  correspondence  would  have  been  certainly  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance  as  affecting  your  Lordship’s  judgment.  Let  me,  as  an  instance  of  what  I  say, 
remind  you  that  Mr.  Davitt,  at  page  5701,  speaks  of  the  receipt  of  thousands  of 
letters.  He  says,  speaking  of  letters  : — 

“(Q.)  Whether  it  was  a  regularly  organised  office  or  not,  we  have  had  some 
“  evidence  about  it.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  letter  would  be  destroyed  at  that 
“  time,  Hegarty’s  letter  ? — (A.)  I  believe  thousands  of  letters  were  destroyed. 
“  (Q.)  I  am  putting  this  letter? — (A.)  Very  likely  it  was  destroyed  amongst 
“  thousands  of  others.” 
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And  we  have  also  confirmation  of  that.  Farrigher  says,  at  page  2032,  that  the 
documents  that  came  into  his  possession  were  taken  to  Mr.  Pearson,  some  of  them  to 
Maloney’s.  One  parcel  was  taken  in  a  van,  and  one  in  a  large  dray.  At  page  2032, 
speaking  of  Mr.  Campbell  being  present,  he  also  says  that  the  correspondence  was 
very  voluminous. 

“  (Q)  Was  there  anything  taken  besides  books  ? — (A)  Books,  letters,  and  all. 
“  (Q)  The  documents? — (A)  Yes.  (Q)  Were  they  taken  in  a  van,  or  how  were 
“  they  taken  ? — (A)  There  was  one  parcel  taken  in  a  van  and  the  other  was  taken 
“  in  a  large  dray.  (Q)  Was  any  person  there  whom  you  could  name  at  the  time 
“  these  were  taken  ? — (A)  Mr.  Pearson  was  there.  (Q)  Do  you  know  Mr.  Campbell  ? 
“  (A)  I  do.  (Q)  Who  is  he? — (A)  A  member  of  Parliament.  (Q)  Was  he 
“  present  or  not  ? — (A)  I  could  not  say  that  he  was  present  when  they  were  being 
“  removed,  but  he  was  in  Dublin  at  the  time. 

These  books,  of  course,  in  the  first  place,  had  to  be  records  of  the  transactions,  and 
these  voluminous  documents  would  tell  the  tale  of  the  action  of  the  Deague,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  documents  that  came  from  Farrigher,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  Phillips  documents,  which  represent  one  or  two  day’s  proceedings,  and 
only  a  portion  of  them,  those  four  books  that  are  before  your  Lordships  represent  all 
the  books  and  documents,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  have  been  produced.  Those  are  the 
books  of  the  Land  League.  Thu  van  and  the  dray,  my  Lord,  must  come  to  one’s 
mind.  There  they  are,  D  1,  D  2,  D  3,  and  D  4.  As  to  this  Land  League,  with  its 
two  years’  of  operations,  with  its  branches  all  over  Ireland,  with  its  thousands  of 
letters,  thousands  of  transactions,  after  all  that  has  occurred,  and  after  all  this  enquiry 
which  has  been  made,  and  after  all  we  have  heard  about  the  van  and  the  dray 
carrying  these  things,  their  representatives  say,  Here  are  the  faithful  records  of  all  the 
transactions  that  took  place  in  the  Land  League.  I  shall  deal  with  the  books.  Of 
course,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  contents  of  those  books.  But  what  could  have  been 
more  important  ?  In  the  books  we  get  echoes  of  the  bank  book,  with  cheques  drawn, 
without  any  particular  designation  of  the  persons  receiving  money,  but  we  do  not  get 
very  much  information  from  them.  But,  my  Lord,  I  should  have  liked  to  have  some 
information  of  the  destination  of  those  letters,  those  documents  which  were  at  the 
Land  League  office  at  the  time  of  its  being  closed. 

Mr.  Phillips,  at  page  6253,  says — 

“  I  used  to  have  a  whole  sackful  of  letters  every  morning.” 

At  6257,  we  learn  there  were  eight  clerks  employed.  And  there  is  the  result  of  all 
their  labour;  those  books  with  many  sheets  untouched— virgin  sheets,  many  of  them. 
But  for  these  two  years  eight  clerks  were  there,  certainly  at  one  time,  and  all  their 
labour  resulted  in  what  we  now  have  before  us ;  and  we  have  heard  it  said  that  every 
book  and  document  of  the  Land  League  should  be  and  has  been  produced.  Well, 
my  Lord,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  worth  while  to  trace  these  documents 
and  what  became  of  them.  If  explanation  had  been  given  to  you  that  when  the 
Government  were  suppressing  the  Land  League,  the  Land  League  had  thought  right 
to  sweep  away  all  the  records  of  its  existence,  as  men  blow  up  the  town  they  are 
leaving,  so  that  the  enemy  shall  not  obtain  possession  of  it,  I  could  understand  the 
explanation.  And,  hostile  as  the  Land  League  then  would  be  to  the  Government,  and 
the  Government  to  the  Land  League,  it  was  an  operation  which,  while  it  may  be 
regretted,  you  could  understand  the  motive  of.  But  I  cannot  understand  that  anyone 
says  that  any  such  course  was  taken.  You  will  recollect  the  document  as  to  the  men 
going  to  Liverpool,  and  that  the  books  were  to  be  sent  to  London.  You  will  recollect 
this  account  of  the  van  and  the  dray.  You  will  recollect  all  we  know  about  the 
journeys  of  Mr.  Biggar  to  Holyhead.  All  these  transactions  were  taking  place  at  the 
time,  and  no  one  says  there  was  any  destruction  of  any  document.  I  think  I  am  not 
strictly  accurate  in  that  respect,  because,  at  4133,  Mr.  Parnell  says,  that  he  was  told 
that  at  the  time  of  Maloney’s  bankruptcy  he  destroyed  the  papers  and  documents  of 
the  Land  League.  That  was  the  explanation  that  was  given  to  your  Lordship.  I 
will  give  your  Lordship  the  reference  to  it.  It  is  either  page  4133  or  4137.  I  am 
certain  it  is  there. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  I  remember  it. 
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(Sir  H.  James.)  I  will  give  your  Lordship  the  exact  page  in  a  moment.  He  says 
he  was  told  that  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Maloney’s  bankruptcy,  Mr.  Maloney  destroyed  the 
documents  of  the  Land  League ;  but,  unfortunately,  at  page  6234,  upon  Malony  being 
called,  Maloney  says  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  information  is  not  correct.  I  think  it  right  to 
note,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Parnell  does  not  say  it  is  the  fact ;  he  only  says  he  was 
informed  so.  Mr.  Maloney,  when  the  question  is  put  to  him  “  Had  Mr.  Parnell  been 
“  correctly  informed  as  to  those  facts?”  says  no.  I  am  certain  we  are  right,  because 
the  question  here  is  put  to  Mr.  Maloney  reading  Mr.  Parnell’s  words.  These  are 
Mr.  Parnell’s  words  : — 

“  I  have  heard  that  after  Mr.  Malony’s  bankruptcy  he  left  the  country ;  he 
“  paq  to  leave  the  country,  and  that  he  directed  that  all  the  papers  in  his  house 
“  should  be  destroyed ;  he  had  not  time  to  make  any  selection,  and  that  the 
“  papers  were  destroyed.  (Q.)  Then  that  seems  fully  to  answer  about  it  ? — (A) 

“  That  he  had  in  his  possession  a  number  of  the  letters  and  documents  of  the 
“  Land  League,  and  that  they  were  destroyed  by  his  orders  when  he  left  the 
“  country.” 

That  was  put  to  Malony  by  way  of  quotation  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  evidence.  Then  I  put 
this  to  him  : — 

“  Had  Mr.  Parnell  been  correctly  informed  as  to  those  facts  ? — (A.)  Most 
“  incorrectlv.  There  is  not  a  fparticle  of  substance  for  a  word  in  that.  I  never 
“  destroyed^  paper  nor  gave  orders  for  a  paper  or  book  to  be  destroyed.  I 
“  destroyed  one  paper  two  or  three  years  ago.  That  was  the  only  paper  I  ever 
“  destroyed  belonging  to  the  Land  League  or  National  League,  or  gave  orders  to 
“  have  destroyed.” 

(The  President.)  Then  he  says  what  that  one  was. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  it  was  the  signatories  to  the  No-Rent  Manifesto.  So,  I  say,  we 
can  find  no  explanation  of  the  destination  of  these  documents.  There  has  been  main¬ 
tained,  I  submit,  to  you  a  secrecy,  an  intentional  secrecy,  in  respect  to  some  of  the 
books, '  and  what  to  my  mind,  as  long  as  this  investigation  has  been  proceeding,  has  long 
since  seemed  far  more  important  are  the  communications  which  were  taking  place 
between  the  branches  and  the  central  League.  What  were  they  ?  They  were  the  daily 
records  more  or  less  of  the  action  of  these  branches  throughout  the  country.  My 
learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  says,  as  an  argument  in  his  favour,  why,  how  little 
that  is  incriminating  has  been  found  as  a  result  of  the  searches  that  have  been  made 
from  place  to  place  ;  how  little  it  is  incriminating  to  the  Land  League.  My  friend’s 
statement  of  fact  is  correct,  but  what  is  the  force  of  the  argument  ?  “  Little  has  been 

“  found  which  is  incriminating.”  That  is  true,  but  the  reason  of  it  was  that  nothing 
was  found  incriminating  or  otherwise,  search  where  you  would ;  let  the  officers  of 
police,  or  whoever  it  was,  apply  for  any  document  or  endeavour  to  obtain  it.  I  could 
exhaust,  without  wearying  your  Lordship,  the  result  of  all  these  searches,  and  how  much 
has  your  Lordship  found,  and  what  have  the  officers  of  the  League,  who  came  into  the 
witness  box,  brought  you  by  way  of  record  or  by  way  of  statement  ?  The  truth  is  that 
there  has  been  for  some  reason  an  absence  of  evidence  produced  here,  and  absence  of 
those  who,  I  think,  could  have  given  you  information  upon  the  subject.  Let  me  note 
two  persons  who,  I  think,  could  have  told  you  something.  One  is  Mr.  Quinn,  who  has 
not  been  entirely  a  stranger  to  this  court.  I  shall  have  to  deal  with  his  necessary 
presence  and  his  intentional  absence  upon  a  very  grave  matter  in  a  few  minutes. 
Then  there  is  Mr.  Campbell  also,  who  wrote  that  letter  that  is  before  you  as  to  the 
men  at  Liverpool  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  entitled  so  entirely  to  complain  of 
Mr.  Campbell’s  absence,  because  Mr.  Campbell  was  called  in  respect  to  the  handwriting 
of  the  Pigott  letters,  But,  my  Lord,  he  is  not  called  to  give  any  explanation  of  the 
purpose  in  relation  to  which  he  wrote  the  letter  I  have  referred  to,  and  he  was  (as  I 
have  just  now  called  your  Lordships  attention  to  the  fact]  proved  to  be  in  Dublin  the 
day  before  the  removal,  and  he  was  taking  part  in  these  transactions.  And  I  must 
protest  against  its  being  said  that  counsel  can  cross-examine  a  witness  without  knowing 
what  the  witness’s  statement  is.  To  say  you  have  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining 
him  when  he  has  given  no  proof  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  witness  being  called 
to  <nve  an  account,  and  then  for  you  to  test  the  accuracy  of  that  account ;  and  1  noto 
that,  whilst  Mr.  Quinn  is  entirely  absent,  Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  discretion  of  my  learned 
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friends  was  not  thought  to  be  a  witness  who  could  give  any  information  that  would 
be  very  satisfactory  to  my  friend  s  view  m  relation  to  these  documents. 

Well  now,  my  Lord,  expecting  much,  and  entitled  to  expect  a  great  deal  out  of  the 
mass  of  documents  of  two  years  creation,  what  have  we?  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
these  books.  I  must  admit  that,  from  all  I  am  saying  in  respect  to  these  books,  there 
is  one  observation  that  can  fairly  be  made  against  me,  and  that  is,  I  have  no  right  to 
take  the  time  during  which  the  Land  League  existed,  namely,  from  October  1879  to 
October  1881,  as  controlling  the  books.  You  would  expect  to  find  here,  because  in 
February  1881  Patrick  Egan  leaves  for  Paris.  With  the  exception  of  the  relief  book, 
I  understand  he  took  the  books  with  him  out  of  the  jurisdiction. 

(The  President.)  Some  of  the  books. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  With  the  exception  of  the  relief  book.  Therefore,  I  havo  in  respect 
to  the  books  to  deal  with  the  time — substantially,  I  think — from  February  1881 
to  October  1881,  but  that  observation  does  not  apply  in  respect  to  the  letters,  or  any 
loose  sheets,  or  any  documents  other  than  the  books.  You  will  find  no  trace  that 

Mr.  Patrick  Egan  took  away,  what  I  may  call,  the  archives  of  the  Land  League _ 

the  books,  and  the  books  only.  He  may,  for  ought  I  know,  have  taken  vouchers  that 
may  have  been  the  more  natural  course  of  events— so  far  as  any  correspondence 
and  communication  of  what  I  am  saying,  the  absence  of  Mr.  Egan  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  How  it  is  almost  wearying  to  have  to  note  what  these  books  are, 

but  substantially  they  give  no  information  to  you — they  give  none _ they  are 

marked  D  1,  D  2.  D  3,  and  D  4.  I  may  get  rid  of  D  2  and  I)  3  with  these 
observations,  that  they  are  books  that  refer  to  events  after  the  suppression  of  the 
League,  or  from  a  time  when  the  League  was  anticipating  suppression.  I  think  I  may 
take  it,  for  they  are  echoes  of  the  bank  book,  they  begin  October  8th  and  10th,  at  the 
time  when  the  League  anticipated  the  suppression.  But,  my  Lords,  we  have  D  1  and 
D  4  containing  some  entries  respecting  the  time  of  the  Land  League.  The  first 
portion  of  D  1  refers  to  the  Relief  Account.  This  D  1  commences  with  the  Relief 
Account.  The  sums  are  large  that  are .  dealt  with.  We  know,  of  course  v  at  they 
almost  entirely  came  from  America,  and  the  first  entry  is  December  22nd,  1879.  It 
continues  down  to  the  16th  October  1880.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  give  you  the 
reference.  I  think  I  was  right,  either  September  or  October  it  continues  down  to,  and 
deals  with  this  very  large  sum  of  money  amounting  to  50,000Z.  odd.  So  far  as  I  can 
see  there  is  an  entry  that  runs  first  at  page  79  and  then  the  account  is  afterwards 
re-opened,  and  we  have  again,  at  pages  138  and  139,  a  statement  of  the  objects,  and 
we  have  accounts  which  I  presume  must  refer  to  the  Relief  Fund  also.  Of  course 
that  gives  us  very  little  assistance  in  this  case,  except  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
how  long  relief  was  continued.  The  observation  I  have  to  make  upon  that 
account  is,  that  in  a  very  short  time  other  matters  are  dealt  with  in  that 
account,  besides  the  relief  of  those  who  were  suffering  from  distress.  On  the 
17th  March  we  get  “relief  given  to  evicted  families,”  and  under  the  6th  April 
we  get  this  in  pencil,  “  For  prisoners’  families.”  There  are  many  other  instances 
of  the  same  kind.  June  1st,  “  Ballyford,  Derry  Gaol  prisoners.”  “April, 
Clonbur — Account  for  families  of  men  in  prison.”  Then  “  Legal  Expenses,  June  23rd.” 
“  May  4th,  Galloway.  For  prisoners’  families.”  So,  my  Lords,  out  of  this  money — I 
make  very  little  observation  upon  it — out  of  this  money  that  had  been  so  subscribed, 
there  certainly  was  very  soon  a  dealing  with  the  fund  not  entirely  for  distress.  Then 
on  this  same  book  D  l,  at  page  100,  we  have  a  copy  of  the  bank  account,  and,  if  your 
Lordships  will  recollect,  we  termed  it  the  echo  of  the  bank  account,  from  November 
17th,  1879,  to  October  16th,  1880.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  detail;  I  have  given 
instances  enough.  Thus  the  appropriation  of  money  thus  continued.  Now  there  is  also 
an  account  called  the  “  Expenses  Account,”  which  deals  with  the  sum  only  of  2,648/. 
That  is  the  only  sum  dealing  with  the  “  Expenses  Account,”  and  of  which  the  larger 
sum,  namely,  1,709Z.,  is  simply  a  reproduction  of  the  echo  of  the  bankers’  account.  I 
have  told  you  now  the  contents  of  D  1.  D  4,  which  deals  with  the  same  period 
of  time,  was  a  book  made  by  Moloney,  by  direction  of  Dr.  Kenny  ;  and  is  an  echo  of 
the  bank  account  only  from  February  1881,  to  July  30th,  1881  ;  in  Moloney’s  hand¬ 
writing  ;  that  book  represents  a  sum  as  far  as  the  concluding  sum — the  last  account — 
of  3,000  and  odd  pounds,  and  there  is  a  previous  account  amounting  to  14,000Z.  But 
the  whole  of  the  entries  in  that  book  cover  only  some  30  pages,  and,  as  I  have  stated 
to  you,  form  only  the  echo  of  the  bankers’  account.  The  informat'on  you  can  obtain 
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from  it  is  simply  the  fact  that  certain  cheques  were  drawn  to  certain  people ;  and  from 
some  of  them,  as  in  the  cases  I  mention  to  you  of  Butterfield,  we  have  only  been  able  to 
obtain  some  slight  information ;  though,  of  course,  that  is  not  the  entry  in  that 
particular  book.  Now  I  have  mentioned  to  you  D  2  and  D  3,  referring  to  a  very  much 
later  time;  and  D  2  is  an  echo  of  the  bank  account  from  October  8th,  1881,  to  April 
1st,  1882.  It  was  begun  with  Moloney,  and  continued  by  Mrs.  Moloney  and  Phillips. 

1882  and  1883  is  what  is  termed  the  cash  book :  and  it  is  a  cash  book  from  October 
the  10th,  1881  to  November  the  12th,  1881,  showing  incomings  and  outgoings  made  out 
from  counterfoils  of  cheques,  made  up  also  by  Maloney  and  the  clerk.  Now,  those  are 
the  whole  of  the  books  we  have  before  us.  Mr.  Davitt  suggests  that  I  am  confining 
— as  I  think  I  had  expressed  myself — I  am  confining  my  observations  to  the  Land 
League  matters  entirely — what  books  ought  there  to  be  in  existence  ?  The  sums  that 
were  dealt  with  at  this  time,  of  course,  were  very  large  sums  indeed.  You  have  the 
account  given  in  Mr.  Hardcastle’s  evidence,  at  page  3484,  and  he  speaks  of  the  receipts 
from  the  10th  of  November  1879  to  the  7th  of  September  1882  as  amounting,  of  the 
Land  League,  to  261,269 /. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  page  is — do  you  mind  showing,  from  when  to 
when. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  From  the  10th  November  1879  up  to  the  7th  of  September  1882. 
I  think,  my  Lord,  that  must  be  explained.  I  should  not  be  correctly  stating  the  nature 
of  the  accounts  if  I  do  not  ask  your  Lordships  to  accept  further  explanation. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  figure  do  you  give — 261,269/.?  That  is  at  page 
483  ?  But  that  has  to  be  dissected. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Page  3483.  You  will  see  the  analysis  of  that.  There  is  the — 

“  Organization  Fund. — Receipts  102,384/,” 

“Relief  Fund. — Receipts  71,078/.” 

Those  would  be  the  amounts  that  would  be  received.  Then  comes  the  sum  of  75,355 /. 
of  the  Lauies  Land  League.  That,  I  understand,  would  be  money  sent  by  Egan  from 
Paris  to  the  Ladies  Land  League,  or  most  of  it  would  come  from  Paris.  Now  I  am  at 
a  loss,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  all  books,  to  see  whether  that  does  not  come 
out  of  what  is  termed  the  Organisation  Fund,  because  I  do  not  think  you  are  aware  of 
what  Egan  received  in  Paris.  Mr.  Hardcastle  has  had  no  access  to  those  books.  We 
have  traces  of  Mr.  Egan  sending  money  direct  from  there.  We  have,  Mr.  Parnell  for 
Parliamentary  purposes — the  general  election  of  1880,  2,000/. ;  we  have,  if  I  read  it 
rightly,  some  small  sums  paid  to  Mr.  Harris.  Therefore  there  was  no  control  over 
Egan,  and  we  know  nothing,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  what  was  going  on,  of  the 
money  that  went  from  Egan  direct  to  America.  This  money,  I  think,  came  with  all 
that  passed  through  the  Hibernian  Bank  account,  and  of  course  is  totally  apart  from 
all  National  League  expenditure.  It  does  not  bear  so  much  upon  this  point  which 
was,  of  course,  the  money  received  at  a  later  date.  But  will  you  look  at  page  3484, 

which  shows  that  the  261,000/.  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  later  League _ the 

National  League,  because  there  you  have  Land  League  261,000/. ;  the  small  account 
3,000/.;  the  National  League  account  115,000/.;  United  Ireland,  171,000/.,  or  a 
grand  total  of  451,000/.  received. 

(The  President.)  What  did  “  United  Ireland  ”  give  ? 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  That  is  group  0.,  this  particular  account.  That  was  a  fund  for 
carrying  on  the  newspaper.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  included  the  receipts  from  the 
newspaper.  I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  qualify  what  I  said  just  now — that  we  do  not 
know  much  about  Mr.  Egan’s  receipt.  We  do  know  something,  and  I  ought,  therefore,  to 
qualify  what  I  said.  We  know  something  about  receipts,  but  nothing  about  expenditure. 
Because  there  was  what  has  been  called  an  audit  in  Paris,  proved  at  page  3526.  I 
may  observe  here  that  this  audit  is  said  to  be  anaud  it  by  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Sheehy,  and 

Mr.  Harris.  The  proof  as  it  stands  now — I  am  digressing  for  a  moment _ is  very 

confirmatory  of  Le  Caron,  because  Le  Caron  says  that  Egan  told  him  that  Sheehy  and 
Harris  had  audited  it ;  and  if  your  Lordship  wishes  it  I  will  give  you  the  reference. 
Mr.  Harris  says  that  he  and  Mr.  Sheehy  made  the  audit.  Mr.  Dillon,  as  far  as  he 
recollects,  was  not  present  at  the  time.  He  may  have  audited  separately.  It  is 
immaterial,  and  Le  Caron  says  that  Egan  told  him  that  the  audit  was  by  Sheehy  and 
by  Harris.  However,  I  am  digressing  ;  for  that  purpose  I  will  give  full  reference  to 
it,  if  necessary.  Will  you  refer  to  the  account  upon  page  3526?  This  is  what 
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Mr.  Egan  saicl  he  received — this  must  be  apart  from  Irish  receipts.  He  received 
246,000/.,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money,  about  which  I  am  suggesting  to  your 
Lordships,  you  have  not  the  slightest  account. 

“  Relief  of  Distress  Fund  from  December  1879  to  August  1880,  59,000/.” 

I  think  I  must  admit  that,  substantially,  that  would  represent  all  the  Relief  Fund. 
I  do  not  think  any  money  came  into  the  Relief  Fund  after  that  audit,  which,  of  course, 
bears  upon  the  condition  of  Ireland. 

“  Land  League  Fund  to  3rd  February  1881.” 

which  is  the  date  when  he  left  Ireland.  There  is  a — 

£ 

“  State  Trial  Defence  Fund,  per  ‘  Freeman’s  Journal  ’  -  14,000  ” 

and  another  sum  of  £21,000 — 

£ 

“  Receipts  in  Paris  from  4th  February  1881  to  this  date, 

“  3,294,589  francs,  at  25  francs  20  centimes  -  -  -  130,737 

“  Coupons  and  profits  on  United  States  Government  Bonds 
“  sold  --------  4,400 


“  Total  -  -  £246,219  ” 


Now,  that  shows  a  receipt  other  and  different  to  Irish  receipts  in  the  account  that  is 
put  in  the  schedule  by  Mr.  Hardcastle’s  evidence.  You  will  see  that  up  to  a  certain 
date  there  are  some  lodgment  notes,  showing  where  the  receipts  came  from  up  to  a 
certain  time.  Those  were  to  the  Hibernian  Bank.  They  could  not  be  identical  with 
the  130.000/.  received  by  Egan  in  Paris  at  the  time  he  was  in  Paris.  And  so  this 
account  grows.  We  are  dealing  with  very  very  large  sums  of  money.  The  lodgment 
slips  go  from  November  1879  to  June  1880.  None  were  produced  after 
that  time.  We  have  up  to  that  date,  the  Irish  lodgment  slips  are  there. 
Well,  now,  one  word  about  this  audit,  as  we  are  looking  into  this  account. 
You  will  see  Mr.  Egan  produces  this  statement  of  what  is  received,  and  that 

statement  has  been  noticed  over  and  over  again  as  a  perfect  audit.  What  state¬ 

ment  did  he  produce  as  to  how  he  had  spent  the  money,  is  the  inquiry  which 
you  must,  with  submission,  be  the  more  interested  in  when  endeavouring  to  have  the 
accounts  of  the  League.  How  was  the  money  spent?  Well,  as  Mr.  Thomas  Power 
O’Connor,  who  has  been  in  America,  said,  no  man  would  wish  to  know  ;  the  effect  of 

the  words  were— no  man  should  inquire  as  to  how  the  money  had  been  spent.  And  I 

feel  that,  if  a  political  organisation  is  entering  into  very  active  warfare,  if  -it  is  in  an 
alliance  with  a  body  such  as  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  the  Clan-na-Gael,  with 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan  as  the  agent  in  communication  ;  well,  I  do  not  say  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  publish  their  account.  And  that  is  the  very  point  we  are  urging  upon 
you.  All  this  is  left  blank,  and  where  the  money  is,  whether  with  French  banks  in 
Paris,  now,  has  been  for  some  reason  withheld.  I  have  no  right  to  condemn  the 
reason.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is;  but  Mr.  Parnell  says  there  is  a  reason 
why  he  does  not  wish  any  account  to  be  gone  into  in  such  respect.  And  so,  all 
you  have  before  you  is  that  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Dillon,  Father  Sheehy  were  satisfied 
by  something' — you  know  not  what — produced  to  them  by  Mr.  Patrick  Egan:  that 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  according  to  their  view,  and  their  intention,  was  trustee  of 
the  money  that  had  come  to  his  hand,  but  how  the  trust  had  been  fulfilled, 
or  what  was  the  nature  of  the  trust,  in  what  direction  it  carried  this 
money,  you  are  not  told,  and  have  no  information  given  to  you  whatever. 
And  so  we  have  it,  that  in  addition  to  the  money  that  went  to  Ireland — a  part  or 
which,  no  doubt,  went  before  Mr.  Egan’s  departure  to  France,  we  have  large  sums  or 
money,  and  very  large  sums  of  money,  that  have  been  taken  to  Paris,  that  do  not 
appear  in  any  way  whatever  in  these  books.  And,  in  consequence  of  their  not 
appearing  in  any  books  we  have  before  us,  we  are  left  in  doubt  of  what  is  the  total 
receipt  of  the  Land  League  money.  But,  this  your  Lordship  has  at  any  rate — that  of 
the  246,000/.  received  by  Egan,  deducting  from  it  the  Relief  Account  of,  call  it,  60,000/. 
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and  the  State  trial,  the  particular  Defence  Fund — still  deducting  this  sum,  you  will 
have  160,000Z.  received  by  Egan. 

(The  President.)  You  must  deduct,  also,  the  further  sum  of  money  here — the  balance 
in  hand,  27,154^. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  said  the  sum  received. 

(The  President.)  What  is  unaccounted  for.  These  gentleman  say  there  is  a  voucher 
of  27,154£.  not  exhausted. 

(Sir  E  James.)  What  I  was  saying  is,  they  got  the  sum  received  which  would  make 
the  sum  I  have  mentioned.  I  will  accept  your  Lordship’s  view  that  whatever  went  to 
the  Ladies’  Land  League — some  money  was  left.  It  probably  was  invested. 

(The  President.)  I  am  only  pointing  out  that  the  auditor’s  state  they  had  been 
satisfied  that  this  money  had  been  expended,  except  a  balance  of  27,154Z.  Very  well 
then,  your  observation  remains,  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  how  that  money  was 
expended.  Then,  if  you  deduct  the  Distress  and  Relief  Fund  from  it,  that  has  to  be 
deducted  from  the  219,000L 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Certainly  ;  I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordship.  It  is  entirely  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  my  view.  What  he  had  received  I  meant;  I  was  not  at  the  moment 
meaning  what  he  had  disposed  of. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Do  you  suggest,  then,  that  the  70,000L  odd  which  came  to 
the  Ladies’  Land  League  came  out  of  that  which  came  from  Paris  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  think  some  of  it  did. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  If  you  take  the  Ladies’  Land  League,  the  English  book 
shows  a  deficit  of  90,000Z.  You  are  surcharging  that  with  what  Egan  had  in  Paris. 

I  ask  you  whether  that  is  in  the  account  which  came  from  Egan  from  Paris  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  cannot  tell  you.  Some  of  the  money  came  from  the  Hibernian 
Bank,  of  which  we  have  no  record.  It  may  be  that  some  came  from  the  Hibernian 
Bank,  and  some  came  from  Egan. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  It  will,  doubtless,  be  in  your  Lordships’  recollection  that  Mr.  Egan 
submitted  a  statement  of  his  accounts  to  a  Conference  in  Dublin  in  October 
1882. 

(The  President.)  Still,  the  point  is,  we  do  not  know  how  the  money  was  expended. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  postpone  stating  positively  ?  I  think  I  can 
trace  where  the  72,000 1.  came  from. 

(The  President.)  The  Ladies’  Land  League. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  would  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  do  that.  The  observation  I  was 
about  to  make  was  that  that  246,000Z.  shown  in  the  Paris  audit — Egan  personally  had 
possession  of  that.  Well,  now,  we  have  also  money  that  goes  to  Ireland.  It  may  be 
that  the  money  that  went  to  Ireland  is  covered  by  the  entry  in  the  Paris  audit.  A 
Land  League  fund  has  been  paid  up  to  that  date.  Up  to  that  date.  But  of  the  money 
that  went  to  Ireland  after  that  date,  what  went  to  Ireland,  is  distinct  from  the  money 
that  went  to  Paris — to  Egan  in  Paris — of  course  has  to  be  added  to  the  receipts  of  the 
Land  League.  You  will  see  from  the  books — the  accounts  shown  by  Mr.  Hardcastle, 
particularly  in  his  schedule  of  the  amount  given — that  we  have  to  add  to  whatever 
sum  Egan  received.  We  have  to  add  all  the  Irish  receipts,  though,  of  course,  I  do  not 
want  to  charge  twice  over  the  moneys  received  by  the  Land  League  and  by  the  Ladies 
Land  League.  I  think  we  shall  find  that  there  was  a  sufficient  sum  in  the  Irish 
receipts  after  February  1881,  to  furnish  the  Ladies’  Land  League  with  the  bulk  of 
the  7 2, 000 Z. 

May  I  venture  to  make  the  same  request  to  you  I  did  last  week,  as  to  to-morrow, 
I  am  glad  I  can  say  that  I  can  faithfully  promise  not  to  repeat  that  request  again. 

(The  President.)  Certainly. 

(Adjourned  to  Tuesday  morning.) 
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SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 


Probate  Court,  No.  1. 
Tuesday,  19th  November,  1889. 


(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  there  are  two  small  matters  to  which  I  would  wish  to 
refer  before  proceeding  with  the  subject  with  which  I  was  dealing  on  Thursday  last, 
in  order  to  correct,  or  rather  to  add  to  your  Lordships’  note  with  reference  to  a  matter 
that  the  President  was  kind  enough  to  direct  my  attention,  namely,  the  distress  that 
existed  in  Castleisland  district,  the  portion  of  Tralee  district  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 
And  the  fact  that  while  distress  existed  there  in  1880,  there  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  crime  also  to  be  found  in  that  district,  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 


general  argument.  I  had  been  presenting  to  your  Lordships  that  where  there  was 
distress  there  was  not  crime.  I  have  endeavoured  to  meet  that  view  of  the  existence 


of  distress  and  crime  in  the  same  locality,  by  pointing  out  that  in  the  year  1880  the 


crime  commenced,  but  increased  at  the  latter  part  of  the  year — the  three  latter  months. 
You  will  recollect  the  table  I  have  put  in.  We  referred  only  to  the  county  of  Kerry. 
It  escaped  my  attention  entirely  that  we  had  a  return  with  reference  to  this  district 
of  Castleisland  at  page  1149.  It  commenced  in  1878  and  1879,  but  this  special  return 
bears  out  the  general  return  very  fully.  And  the  result  of  that  return  is,  that  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1880  there  were  10  crimes  of  all  characters.  If  you  will  commence 
at  the  bottom  of  page  1149  there  is  one  entry  for  January.  Then  you  will  see  that 
the  crimes  in  January  and  February  are  not  exactly  agrarian.  They  are  “  robbery  of 
money,”  “  intimidating  gamekeepers,”  “  obstructing  railway  lines.”  But  some  of 
them— -I  think  you  will  find  about  six  of  them — are  agrarian.  Will  you  now  look  at 
the  list  of  crimes  commencing  in  October  ?  There  are  20  in  three  months  against 
10  in  the  nine  months.  And  as  I  read  them,  except  one,  the  stone  throwing  on  the 
railway,  they  are  all  agrarian. 

(The  President.)  That  would  show  that  in  that  district  the  same  law  which  you  say 
is  manifested  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  crime  applied  ;  but  then  are  you  going  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  1878  ? 

( Sir  E.  James.)  I  am  at  the  proper  time,  if  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  say  so. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  May  I  ask  one  question  for  my  own  information  ?  Do 
you  understand  that  the  Land  League  was  founded  in  Kerry — in  the  county — when 
Mr.  Biggar  went  down  and  made  that  speech  on  the  10th  of  October  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  date.  There  was  Land  Leaguism.  The 
Land  League,  I  should  take  it,  was  founded  from  the  date  of  the  10th  October. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  Land  League  proper  ? 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Yes ;  and  the  formal  erecting,  may  I  say,  of  the  Land  League  flag. 

One  other  matter  I  wish  to  call  your  Lordships’  attention  to  is  in  reference  to  a 
quotation  that  occurs  at  page  3281.  It  may  be  recalled  to  your  memory  as  being  a 
quotation  from  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  : — 


All  parts  of  Ford’s  paper  teem  with  praises  of  the  political  agent  called 


“  dynamite.” 

We  had  a  discussion  upon  the  subject,  if  your  Lordships  will  recollect.  I  have 
referred  to  the  leading  article.  It  appears  to  me — I  will  not  say  that  there  was  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  shorthand  writer  for  the  moment,  or  in  anyone,  but  if  you  will  look  very 
carefully  at  what  was  said  by  the  Attorney-General,  he  was  passing  from  one  subject 
to  another,  you  will  see  that  is  not  a  quotation,  as  far  as  I  can  now  ascertain. 
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( The  President.)  What  is  not  a  quotation? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Those  words  in  praise  of  “  the  political  agent  called  dynamite,” 
from  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal”  of  the  4th  April  1882  : — 

“All  parts  of  Ford’s  paper  teem  with  praises  of  the  political  agent  called 
“  dynamite.” 

It  has  inverted  commas.  The  inverted  commas,  as  the  shorthand  writer  has  put 
them  in,  are  correctly  put  in  ;  but  it  is  a  quotation  from  the  leading  article  of  a 
portion  of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  and  it  occurs  in  the  Blue  Book,  page  200,  and  in 
the  Blue  Book  it  is  part  of  the  original  matter : — 

“  All  parts  of  Ford’s  paper  teem  with  praise  of - ” 

and  then  comes  the  matter  from  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  : — 

“  the  political  agent  of  dynamite.” 

Of  course  we  have  hitherto  taken  that  as  a  quotation  from  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.” 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  is  not  so.  It  would  be  wrong  to  ascribe  it  to  the  “  Freeman’s 
Journal.”  Therefore,  whatever  be  the  effect  of  it,  it  is  an  original  matter  with  the 
exception  of  the  words  “  political  agent  called  dynamite,”  but  the  substance  of  the 
matter  is  not. 

It  will  be  probably  in  your  Lordships’  recollection  that  I  was  dealing  on  Thursday 
evening  with  the  accounts  of  the  Land  League,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  relieve 
you  of  as  much  detail  as  I  possibly  can,  and  to  deal  simply  with  results,  and  plain 
results.  The  result  I  wish  to  arrive  at  simply  is  this  : — Very  large  sums  of  money 
have  reached  different  officers  of  the  Land  League,  notably  Mr.  Egan,  and  that  of  the 
expenditure  of  those  moneys  you  have  had  no  account. 

The  exact  amount  of  sums  unaccounted  for,  I  do  not  care  to  dwell  upon  or  discuss 
at  great  length  if  it  be  50,000 1.  or  58,000/. — either  of  these  two  sums — there  was  an 
opportunity  for  one  being  within  the  area  of  either  of  these  amounts.  And  probably 
we  are  not  to  have  the  burden  cast,  if  I  may  say  so  respectfully,  on  this  tribunal  as 
to  the  exact  amount  that  remained  unaccounted  for.  But  grave  results  remain.  I  will 
take  the  total  which  I  find  according  to  Mr.  Egan’s  account  at  page  3526.  I  strike  out 
all  relief  account,  although  even  there,  there  is  apparently  more  money  received  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  schedule  we  put  in  evidence  than  is  accounted  for.  But  i  will  assume  that 
the  Relief  Account  and  also  the  Prisoners’  Defence  Account  have  all  been  properly 
administered — I  will  assume  that  now,  my  Lords,  the  first  observation  I  have  to  make 
upon  that  account  of  Mr.  Egan  will  be  that  he  admits  having  received,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Land  League,  30,000/.  prior  to  the  3rd  February  1881.  131,000/. — I  am 

not  giving  the  fractions — while  he  was  in  Paris.  Certain  dividends  or  receipts  amount¬ 
ing  to  between  4,000Z.  and  5,000/.  So  that  in  the  result,  there  is  a  sum  of  166,000/. 
that  has  to  be  accounted  for.  Now,  I  believe  the  sum  is  larger,  even  upon  those 
accounts,  because  if  you  turn  to  the  schedule  put  in  by  Mr.  Hardcastle  at  page  3544 
you  will  see  there  are  two  accounts  mentioned  representing  the  receipts  of  the  Land 
— League  in  Ireland.  It  is  under  the  head  “  Gross  Totals  of  Ledger  Accounts,  Group  A.” 
that  is,  the  Land  League  group,  “  Sullivan  and  others,  Organising  Fund,”  31,517/.  Egan, 
Biggar,  and  Kenny,  14,266/.,  that  is  an  account  in  Mr.  Egan’s  name  partly.  If  you 
will  add  those  two  together  you  get  a  sum  of  between  45,000/.  and  46,000/.,  which  was 
the  sum,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  received  in  the  Irish  accounts  prior  to  February  1881. 

(The  President.)  One  moment.  Why  do  those  figures  not  enter  into  the  account  of 
Egan  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  They  do,  my  Lord,  as  far  as  Egan’s  account  goes,  but  Egan’s 
account  only  goes  to  36,000/.  The  rest  is  received  by  him  in  Paris.  That  has  been 
received  in  Ireland,  therefore  I  am  only  asking  for  the  difference — that  is,  15,000/.  It 
is  nearly  16,000/. — call  it  15,000/.  I  am  only  asking  for  the  difference  that  he  makes 
himself  responsible  for. 

(The  President.)  I  did  not  notice  that. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Therefore,  166,000/.,  plus  the  15,000/.,  will  make  181,000/.  And  I 
ask  what  we  have  to  account  for  that.  Now  I  have  to  give  credit  of  certain  sums. 
I  here  are  certain  receipts  in  Ireland  through  Alexander — Alexander  being  the  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Munro,  the  French  house — and  through  Alexander  sums  were  transmitted, 
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which  I  shall  assume  in  favour  of  Mr.  Egan’s  account,  came  from  Paris..  They 
amount  to  72,470 /.  That  was  the  transmission  from  Paris  to  Ireland  during  the 
Ladies’  Land  League  time.  I  think,  probably,  although  we  give  credit,  that  it  all 
comes  from  Egan  ;  it  would  be  likely  enough  it  would;  there  is  probability  it  would  ; 
so  we  will  take  it  that  that  sum  did  come  from  Mr.  Egan,  and  so  it  would  be  accounted 
for.  Then  your  Lordship  also  called  my  attention  to  a  balance  of  27,000/.  invested. 
Well,  if  we  add  72,000/,  and  27,000/.  together,  with  some  fractions,  we  may  well  call 
it  100,000/.  So  that  is  all  that  is  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Egan. 

Then  some  of  this  came  to  Ireland.  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  detail, 
unless  you  wish  me  to  enter  into  it.  If  you  do  I  am  prepared  to  do  so,  but  if  you  take 
the  books  D  1  and  D  2,  the  greatest  possible  amount  which  you  could  see  would  be 
accounted  for  in  any  way,  comes  to  14,606/.  1  am  giving  the  most  liberal  view  of  that 

account.  It  is  small,  but  I  take  it  at  that  amount.  That  is  all  the  account  that  is 
furnished  from  any  book  of  expenditure  of  the  Land  League  money,  so  I  say  that  the 
result  remains,  that,  even  as  respects  Mr.  Egan  and  his  expenditure,  you  have  still  a 
balance  of  6,000/. — I  am  speaking  now  in  round  numbers — unaccounted  for. 

But  will  you  look  as  to  the  72,000/.  sent  to  Ireland  to  the  Ladies’  Land  League. 
You  also  have  no  account  of  that.  You  know  not  where  that  money  went.  That 
romantic  book,  the  Book  of  Kells,  which  these  ladies  kept,  of  course  we  know  not  what 
it  contains.  It  has  never  been  produced.  There  is  no  account  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League 
expenditure.  And  so,  although  with  respect  to  Mr.  Egan  you  may  trace  the  payment  of 
72,000/.  to  the  Ladies’  Land  League,  how  that  was  expended  you  know  not.  And  so, 
unless  your  Lordships  require  further  details,  the  account  now  stands  that  during  the 
time  of  the  Land  League,  that  the  whole  amount  received  by  Mr.  Egan  alone  was 
246,000/.,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money.  There  was  a  further  sum  received 
in  Ireland  which  has  to  be  added,  but  substantially  striking  out  the  Relief  Account 
of  which  I  say  nothing — with  the  exception  of  this  14,000/.  which  I  am  putting,  as  I  say 
generally,  as  an  accounted  sum — there  has  been  no  account  given  to  your  Lordships  in 
any  shape  of  the  Land  League. 

Of  course  I  do  not  now,  when  dealing  with  the  expenditure,  stop  to  dwell  upon  that 
which  I  trust  will  be  in  your  Lordship’s  mind.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
Mr.  Egan’s  method  of  expenditure  was  unchecked.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out 
to  you,  Mr.  Parnell  said  he  or  I  could  direct  how  the  money  should  be  spent.  We  find 
traces  of  the  2,000/.  for  political  purposes  made  by  Mr,  Egan  to  Mr.  Parnell. 

(The  President.)  With  regard  to  that  Mr.  Parnell  said  he  thought  that  that  resolution 
had  been  rescinded.  Mr.  Davitt,  can  you  point  to  any  evidence  that  it  was  rescinded  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  It  was  rescinded,  my  Lord.  I  have  not  the  evidence;  the  evidence 
would  not  be  forthcoming.  It  is  in  the  books  of  the  Convention,  and  they  can  all  be 
found  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Mr.  Parnell’s  statement  was,  I  think,  that  it  was  rescinded.  But  no 
other  witness  has  spoken  of  its  recision.  If  it  was  a  recision,  may  I  use  that  ques¬ 
tionable  term,  it  was  a  fundamental  law  of  the  League,  because  the  pledge  was  given 
to  America  that  no  money  should  be  spent  for  parliamentary  purposes.  There¬ 
fore,  I  presume  that  would  have  had  to  have  been  altered  openly  and  publiclly. 
We  can  find  no  trace  of  it.  No  leader  of  the  Land  League  says  it  was  done, 
and  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Davitt  to  say  that  he  was  present  when  it  was 
done.  No  newspaper  speaks  of  it,  no  record  can  be  found  of  it,  and,  my  Lord, 
we  can  find  no  record,  as  I  say,  whatever  of  it.  The  importance  of  this,  of 
course,  in  respect  to  Mr.  Lord’s  view,  would  be  very  great.  If  this  was  rescinded, 
Mr.  Ford  would  have  objected  to  it.  He  would  not  have  been  not  satisfied  with  it 
only,  but  he  would  have  objected  to  it.  It  was  his  view  it  should  not  be  spent  for 
parliamentary  purposes.  And  if  it  was,  as  it  must  have  been,  rescinded  as  early  as  March 
1880,  for  that  was  the  date  of  the  General  Election  and  of  the  money  being  paid  for 
that  purpose,  there  ought  to  be  recision  about  that  time.  Then  it  was  that  Ford’s 
attention  would  have  been  called  to  it.  But  we  know  nothing  of  Ford  taking  any 
steps  until  October,  which  was  long  after  this.  And  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
this  recision  can  have  taken  place.  We  find  him  protesting  against  the  fact  that 
the  money  should  be  spent  for  parliamentary  purposes.  I  pass,  therefore,  from  this 
account,  with  your  Lordship’s  permission,  to  deal  again  with  that  subject  from  which 
I  passed  away  in  order  to  deal  with  these  accounts,  namely,  the  books  and  the 
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documents  that  have  been  placed  before  your  Lordships.  Whatever  may  be  probable 
about  these  four  books  representing  the  whole  book  of  the  Land  League,  I  say  that 
there  is  direct  evidence  to  show  that  these  books  are  not  the  books  of  the  Land 
League  that  we  are  in  search  of.  At  page  6232,  when  Moloney  was  examined,  you 
will  find  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  these  four  books,  D  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  I 
do  not  wish  to  repeat  what  I  said  to  you  on  Thursday,  but  may  I  remind 
your  Lordships  that  D  1  and  D  4  are  the  only  books  that  are  books  kept 
before  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League.  D  2  and  D  3  are  subsequent,  as  you 
will  recollect,  to  the  date  of  removal,  which  was  on  the  suppression  of  the  League  ;  D  2 
and  D  3  are  subsequent  books  substantially.  There  are  a  few  entries  I  think  on  the 
10th  October,  so  Moloney  told  you.  D  1  and  D  4  are  the  only  books  that  are  books 
relating  to  the  period  before  the  suppression  of  the  League.  That  he  explains  in  detail, 
if  you  will  refer  to  page  6232.  Now  he  gives  this  at  page  6234.  He  says  that  those 
four  books  were  all  of  them  being  made  up,  and  we  now  know  they  were  an  echo  of 
the  bank  book,  and  some  of  the  entries  were  made  prior  to  the  suppression  of  the  Land 
League.  They  have  never  been  out  of  his — Moloney’s — possession  up  to  the  time  he  left 
Dublin. 

( The  President.)  What  is  the  question  ? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  97,051 ;  the  previous  question  is - 

“  Did  you  retain  possession  of  them  ? — (A.)  These  four  books  have  always 
“  been  in  my  possession,  at  least  they  have  been  in  my  possession  up  to  the  time 
“  I  left  Dublin  in  1886,  and  then  my  brother-in-law  took  charge  of  them,  and 
“  he  had  them  till  I  received  the  subpoena  from  Mr.  Soames.” 

And  that  would  be  in  the  nature  of  things  the  two  he  was'working  upon,  as  he  spoke 
of,  in  his  bed,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League.  And  we  are,  so  far  as  we 
can  tell,  or  so  far  as  we  can  suggest,  from  anyone  that  was  called,  but  Moloney  had 
possession  of  these  books.  Now  I  wish  to  compare  that  with  Mr.  Campbell’s  letters,  at 
page  2075 — a  letter  of  October  18th,  which  is  received - 

“  Mr.  O’C.  and  Mr.  Sheridan  will  proceed  to  London  to-day.  I  will  go  by 
“  Liverpool,  and  will  bring  the  books  from  there  to  Palace  Chambers,  and  I  shall 
“  also  instruct  the  men  at  Liverpool  to  return  to  Dublin  as  you  request. 
“  Mr.  O’Connor  wishes  you  to  send  him  a  cheque.” 

and  so  forth.  What  books  are  they  ?  Those  are  the  books  we  have  sought  for  in 
vain.  They  are  not  the  books  that  were  in  Moloney’s  possession.  These  books  were  at 
Liverpool.  What  men  would  have  been  required  to  carry  about  these  two  books — 
for  we  must  reduce  them  to  those — D  1  and  D  4  ?  What  men  would  be  required  to  go  to 
Liverpool  to  carry  them  about  ?  But  even  if  they  had  required  men  to  take  charge  of 
such  books,  those  books  did  not  go  to  Liverpool.  And  those  books,  we  suggest  to  you, 
were  the  records  of  the  Land  League — perhaps  of  the  cash  book  of  which  Dr.  Kenny 
spoke — those  books  which  were  carefully  guarded — so  that  men  specially  went  to 
Liverpool  with  them — which  was  the  time  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  letter — have  never  been 
produced  to  you.  I  do  not  now  stop  at  this  moment,  as  I  have  a  long  list  to  give  you 
of  persons  absent  from  this  Court,  but  Mr.  Campbell  has  not  thought  it  right  to  tell 
you  what  these  books  were.  He  knows  what  books  they  were.  Those  connected  with 
the  Land  League  must  know  what  they  were.  And  it  is  suprising  to  think  when  we 
are  asking  for  the  books  that  were  removed  to  Liverpool  for  some  purpose,  the 
books  in  Moloney’s  possession  are  all  that  were  produced. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  think  it  is  only  just  to  tell  the  Court  that  Mr.  Campbell  attended  the 
Court  several  days  and  weeks  upon  a  subpoena  from  the  “  Times.” 

(The  President.)  No,  no  ;  he  ought  to  have  been  called  to  give  evidence  on  that  subject 
by  the  respondents. 

(Sir  PL.  James.)  May  I  remind  you,  as  I  wish  to  occupy  as  little  time  as  I  can  with 
detail,  that  when  we  were  asking  for  books  and  documents,  there  is  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Kenny  which  is,  that  there  was  a  cash  book  which  we  have  not  got.  He  says  that 
at  page  55,349,  Mr.  Phillips  spoke  at  6264  of  two  large  sacks  full  of  documents  given 
to  Mrs.  Moloney.  There  is  a  list  at  page  6268  given  by  Phillips,  I  think,  of  some 
documents  given  to  different  clerks.  There  is  a  proof  at  6270  of  a  vanload  of  some¬ 
thing,  I  admit  it  included  furniture,  but  a  vanload  of  documents  and  furniture  going 
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to  Frederick  Street,  the  street  we  heard  of  as  where  Mr.  Sexton  lodged,  and  so  whilst 
Mr.  Davitt  is  speaking  of  thousands  of  letters  received,  whilst  Mr.  Phillips  tells  you  of 
the  large  number  which  arrived  every  morning,  whilst  we  have  all  this  proof  of  docu¬ 
ments  and  proof  of  their  existence,  whilst  we  have  Mr.  Campbell’s  letter  showing  his 
plan  as  to  their  safety,  all  we  have  seen  is  these  four  small  books  I  have  mentioned, 
and  now  some  few  documents  to  which  I  wish  to  refer.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect 
the  documents  that  were  material  are  few  in  number  in  the  first  place,  and  all  of  these 
many  records  some  came  almost  accidentally  into  the  possession  of  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
“  Times  ”  newspaper.  The  history  of  them  your  Lordship  will  probably  have  in  your  mind, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  dislocation  of  the  Land  League  some  papers  were  taken  to  the 
house  of  the  clerk,  Mr.  Phillips.  It  was  anticipated  there  would  be  a  visit  from  the  police, 
and  there  was  one,  and  a  small  bag  was  placed  by  Mrs.  Phillips,  so  as  to  avoid  dis¬ 
covery,  upon  a  wardrobe ;  they  did  avoid  discovery,  and  Mr.  Phillips  long  afterwards 
gave  them  up  as  they  were.  As  I  say,  they  were  very  few  in  number,  only  it  so 
happens,  though  a  small  parcel  of  them,  they  contain  important  matter.  I  am  putting 
to  your  Lordship,  especially  after  hearing  Mr.  Ferguson’s  account,  that  these  docu¬ 
ments  which  accidentally  came  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  now  made  them 
public,  would  have  found  repetition  in  that  vastness  of  record  that  has  been  disposed 
of  in  some  way  or  other  so  as  not  to  meet  your  Lordship’s  observation,  and  I  am  going 
to  ask  your  Lordship,  after  having  your  attention  called  to  Mr.  Ferguson’s  evidence, 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  documents  that  have  not  been  produced  before 
you  would,  as  these  documents  do  establish  that  crime  was  brought  to  the  cognisance 
of  the  central  body  of  the  Land  League,  and  that  the  central  body  not  only 
did  not  discourage  this  crime,  but  that  it  so  far  encouraged  it  as  certainly  to 
compensate  those  who  had  committed  it.  You  will  recollect  that  these  documents 
were  proved  under  three  different  heads  ;  some  of  them  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  witness  Farragher  for  identification  of  handwriting,  which  will  appear  set 
out  in  his  evidence ;  others  were  produced  by  Mr.  Soames  directly,  and  there 
was  comparison  of  handwriting,  so  that  particular  proof  was  not  required  for  them  ; 
the  Butterfield  document  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Soames  later  than  the 
other  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lowden  and  was  proved.  I  will  pass, 
if  your  Lordship  will  allow  me,  very  quickly  over  these  documents,  and  I  will  refer  to 
those  which  are  important,  at  least  more  important,  as  I  regard  them  than  the 
others.  The  first  I  will  refer  to  very  briefly  indeed  is  at  page  2859.  It  is  under  the 
date  of  September  19  th.  I  put  it  in  to  show  that  at  that  time  the  secretaries  of  the 
branches  of  the  League  were  sending  in  their  applications  to  J.  P.  Quinn.  The  branch 
League  resolution  was  asking  the  writer,  O’Rourke,  to  write : — 

“  For  some  assistance  for  three  labourers,  who  refused  to  work  a  threshmg 
“  machine  for  Mr.  Robert  McCowen,  merchant,  Tralee,  on  a  farm  from  which  a 
“  poor  tenant,  named  Pat  Slattery,  was  recently  evicted  (and  all  his  crops  inclu- 
“  ding  corn,  potatoes,  and  hay,  confiscated)  by  Julia  Thompson,  one  of  the 
“  representatives  of  the  late  John  Hurly  ” - 

Your  Lordship  will  recollect  her  evidence. 

“  and  on  which  farm  a  Land  League  Labour  and  Indignation  meeting  is  to  be 
“  held  on  Sunday  next  to  protest  against  her  cruel  conduct,  not  only  towards  poor 
“  Slattery,  but  other  victims  to  her  tyrannical  and  diabolical  rule  while  guardian 
“  over  this  property.  Those  poor  labouring  men  deserve  the  greatest  credit,  as 
“  through  their  patriotic  action  Mr.  McGowen’s  machine  had  to  return  to 
“  Tralee  again,  and  nobody  in  the  locality  would  work  it  or  help  to  thresh  the 
“  corn.  Their  names  are  Thomas  Dowling,  Barra ;  Michael  Kelleker,  Barra ; 
“  John  Riordan,  Barra.  A  cheque  as  soon  as  possible,  made  payable  to  me,  for  the 
“  relief  of  those  brave  fellows  will  be  faithfully  received,  immediately  distributed, 
“  and  acknowledged.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  postscript  in  respect  to  Mr.  Sexton,  which  I  do  not 
know  is  very  material.  The  next  occurs  at  page  2860,  also  addressed  to  Mr.  Quinn  at 
Kiltimagh : — 

“  I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  of  this  branch  to  make  an  application  to 
“  you  for  a  grant  on  behalf  of  one  Thomas  Golding,  a  herd,  who  was  dismissed  for 
“  refusing  to  take  care  of  cattle  on  the  farm  of  Dominick  Murtagh,  which  was 
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“  twice  cleared.  I  trust  tliat  you  will  consider  His  case  as  lie  gave  in  without 
“  scarcely  any  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  him.” 

This  brings  home  to  the  Central  Land  League  and  its  secretary  the  proposition  I 
dealt  with  when  addressing  your  Lordship  upon  the  subject  of  evictions,  that  it  was 
the  Land  League  that  were  endeavouring  to  make  the  tenants  so  act,  that  they  would 
be  evicted,  to  cause  them  to  refrain  from  paying  their  rent  when  they  could  pay  it. 
As  your  Lordship  sees,  here  was  this  expressive  language.  “  He  gave  in,”  that  is,  the 
tenant  gave  in  without  scarcely  any  pressure.  Gave  in  to  whom  ? — to  the  Land  League. 
Gave  in  in  what  respect  ? — gave  in  to  refuse  to  pay  his  rent  with  that  gentle  pressure 
of  which  we  have  heard  very  much  in  this  case. 

{The  President.)  Not  quite  that. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Without  pressure. 

{The  President.)  No,  he  was  dismissed  for  refusing  to  take  charge  of  cattle. 

{Sir  H.  James)  : — 

“  I  trust  you  will  consider  his  case  as  he  gave  in.” 

I  beg  your  pardon,  I  see  what  your  Lordship  means.  I  was  treating  him  as  a 
tenant.  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  correct  that.  The  principle  is  the  same,  but 
your  Lordship  is  right,  he  was  dismissed  for  refusing  to  take  charge  of  cattle,  but 
what  is  it,  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  evicted  tenants,  it  is  the  same  system,  because 
there  again  you  are  dealing  with  a  farm  which  is  cleared,  which  means  eviction,  that 
he  having  to  work  upon  that  farm  when  he  gave  in,  says,  “  I  will  not  work,”  with  only 
this  gentle  pressure  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  pass  over  the  next  letter  for  one  moment,  as  I  am 
going  to  refer  to  it  in  detail.  It  also  occurrs  on  this  page.  It  is  the  Horan  letter. 
There  is  one  more  letter  on  page  2863,  also  addressed  to  J.  P.  Quinn. 

“  The  enclosed  letter  received  from  Mr.  Phelan,  a  member  of  our  Executive, 
“  inquiring  as  to  the  case  of  Hickey,  a  cottier  and  labourer,  who  was  evicted 
“  some  short  time  ago.  I  would  be  glad  if  the  Executive  made  him  a  grant. 
“  Mr.  Arthur  Usher  refuses  to  give  him  his  potatoes,  and  I  am  just  informed  that 
“  the  labourers  of  the  district  refuse  digging  the  evicted  man’s  potatoes  for  the 
“  landlord,  and  that  placards  are  posted  up  threatening  death  to  anyone  that  does 
“  so.  I  have  also  heard  that  another  labourer  who  went  lately  to  reside  in  the 
“  evicted  man’s  house,  was  also  threatened.  The  matter  has  caused  a  good  deal 
“  of  excitement.  A  little  relief  would  be  the  means  just  now  of  strengthening 
“  and  extending  the  League  in  this  district.” 

I  have  read  that  partly  for  the  fact,  that  seeing  what  these  documents  were,  to  note 
that  the  endorsement  at  that  time  on  the  12th  September  1881  is  “  J.  F.”  or  John 
Ferguson.  Only  one  more  letter  on  this  matter  will  I  refer  to,  and  that  is  on  page 
2865.  That  is  also  addressed  to  Quinn : — 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  wish  to  know  from  you  if  we  could  get  any  assistance  for  a 
“  few  labourers  whose  employers  refuse  to  employ  them  at  the  terms  recom- 
.  “  mended  by  the  Land  League.” 

Your  Lordship  see3  that  was  a  new  method  of  authority. 

“  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  there  was  but  one  of  these  employers  Land 
“  Leaguers,  and  we  got  him  expelled.  All  the  labourers  of  this  place  were  out  on 
“  strike  a  few  months  since,  and  we  promised  the  support  of  the  League  to  the 
“  labourers  who  would  not  get  the  terms  recommended  by  the  League  at  the 
“  time.  A  little  practical  assistance  in  this  way  to  the  labourers  would  have,  I 
“  know,  in  this  parish  at  all  events,  the  effect  of  bringing  the  sympathy  of  the 
“  labourers  to  the  Land  League  more  than  all  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Parnell  or 
“  Michael  Davitt  ever  made.  Poor  fellows,  they  have  not  the  intelligence  or 
“  patience  to  see  the  future,  I  would  be  very  glad  that  something  would  be  done 
“  for  them  that  we  may  be  at  all  events  one  united  people.  Once  they  find  they 
“  are  recognised  by  the  *  Executive  ’  it  will  do  them.  We  would  like  that  he  also 
“  got  something,  if  possible.” 
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Then,  my  Lord,  is  the  red  ink  note : — 

As  the  Branch  advised  we  give  51.,  but  cannot  as  yet  take  strikes  into 
“  consideration.  We  give  ‘SI.  to  the  Smith.” 

That  is  from  the  Land  League. 

My  Lord,  the  next  letter  in  date  is  the  Butterfield  letter,  as  we  have  termed  it,  and 
that  is  proved  at  another  part  of  the  proceedings  at  page  5974.  It  is  signed  by 
William  Doris,  whose  position  in  the  Land  League  your  Lordship  will  remember: — 

“  The  Executive  are  anxious  to  give  you  some  assistance  in  the  case.  They 
“  have  directed  me  to  send  your  statement  to  our  solicitor,  and  to  inquire  what 
“  the  costs  of  the  bail  motion  would  be.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  friends  of 
“  the  prisoners  should  subscribe  half  the  expense. — Yours  faithfully.” 

The  memorandum  is  written  by  Mr.  Butterfield  :  Three  men  are  in  gaol.” 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  was  a  letter  from  Doris,  was  it  not? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  signed  by  Doris,  my  Lord.  The  memorandum  is  Butterfield’s. 
You  will  see  it  continues  the  memorandum  at  the  back : — 

“  Three  men  are  in  gaol  on  the  charge  of  intimidation  and  house-breaking.” 

I  think  one  of  your  Lordships  said  that  looked  very  much  like  moonlighting. 

“  Intimidation  and  house-breaking  now  waiting  their  trial  at  Mullingar 
“  Assizes,  the  5th  December.  I  must  have  a  promise  that  a  grant  will  be  made 
“  for  their  families,  and  they  will  be  defended  by  counsel  sent  by  executive,  2Z. 
“  each  would  be  well  received,  and  they  are  really  deserving.  8th  November  1881. 
“  John  Butterfield.  The  prisoners  are  seven  weeks  in  jail.” 

My  Lord,  I  have  referred  to  this  before,  but  I  say  it  is  a  sad  record  to  find  that 
these  are  the  responsible  body  of  men  who,  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  told 
you,  and  who  Mr.  Davitt  told  you,  were  the  de  facto  rulers  of  Ireland,  without  inquiry 
as  to  guilt  or  innocence,  this  statement  is  made.  Those  men  are  really  deserving. 
Those  men  were  charged  with  intimidation  and  house-breaking,  which  means,  of 
course,  proceeding  to  a  man’s  house  and  intimidating  him  by  whatever  means  it  may 
be,  moral  or  physical,  and  then  without  inquiry  as  to  the  guilt,  but  upon  this  state¬ 
ment  that  they  are  in  gaol  upon  this  charge  of  intimidation  and  house-breaking,  money 
is  to  be  given  to  those  dependent  upon  them,  and  counsel  found  for  them  by  the 
executive,  because,  as  this  organiser,  Mr.  Butterfield,  says  they  are  really  deserving 
men. 

My  Lord,  there  are  two  other  letters  at  page  2868,  and  I  refer  to  one  as  showing 
the  system  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  that  the  teuants  were  not  voluntary 
actors  in  the  contest  that  was  being  carried  on  against  landlordism.  I  have  already 
referred  to  this  matter.  I  only  remind  your  Lordship  of  its  contents.  You  will  see 
about  six  lines  down  in  the  middle  of  the  letter : — 

“  Now  I  have  to  inform  you  that  Brennan’s  cow  and  donkey  was  seized  on 
“  yesterday  under  said  writs,  and  are  now  in  the  pound,  and  will  be  sold  at  Kil- 
“  timagh  in  a  few  days’  time,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  keep  the 
“  promise  you  have  made  in  giving  the  aid  we  require  for  these  tenants,  I  will  be 
“  anxiously  awaiting  your  reply  on  Saturday  morning,  and  trust  you  will  not  fail 
“  in  giving  the  necessary  aid.  All  the  tenants  require  is  the  costs  attending  the 
“  suit,  as  it  is  with  these  conditions  they  allowed  proceedings  to  go  on.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  the  letter  proceeds  in  the  same  way.  There  is  a  similar  letter  on 
the  next  page,  2870,  also  written  by  the  secretary  to  the  Branch  League.  I  need  onlv 
read  the  last  three  lines  of  it : — 

“  Breen’s  men  are  determined  good  leaguers,  and  able  to  pay  their  rent  at 
“  any  time,  but  will  allow  themselves  to  be  put  out  sooner  than  surrender.  I 
“  await  your  reply  as  soon  as  convenient.” 
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The  letter  was  an  application  for  a  counsel  to  defend  the  case  at  New  Ross  Quarter 
Sessions  on  behalf  of  the  men  served  with  ejectment  by  the  landlord.  On  the  same 
page  you  will  notice  there  is  a  similar  letter  of  the  22nd  of  October : — 

“  Gentlemen, — Whereas  the  legal  costs  in  the  case  of  the  Lenicon  estate 
“  tenants,  William,  James,  John,  and  Edward  Eayencroft,  together  with  Thomas 
“  Aldridge,  is  still  unsettled  or  not  considered  by  you.  It  is  hard  for  us  here  in 
“  Bally  dehob  to  stand  the  attacks  of  those  parties  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 
“  sold  out  on  consideration  of  being  paid  their  costs  while  those  matters  are 
“  franked  elsewhere.” 

There  is  a  postscript  which  brings  it  home  to  Mr.  Parnell  apparently  to  some 
extent. 

“  At  the  last  demonstration  in  the  city  of  Cork,  as  H.  P.  Mahoney,  ex-suspect 
“  of  Ballydehob,  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell,  he  said  to  him  that  he’d 
“  see  about  the  matter  I  refer  to,  as  those  parties  are  Protestants  and  are  very 
“  numerous  in  this  locality.  Unless  those  costs  are  paid  it  will  cause  lukewarm- 
“  ness  on  the  part  of  the  whole  of  those  parties.” 

There  is  one  similar  at  page  2871,  on  the  24th  of  October : — 

“  Cosgrove  would  have  made  a  settlement  with  his  landlord  were  it  not  that 
“  he  relied  on  the  promises  of  the  League.” 

I  have  not  troubled  your  Lordships,  in  supporting  these  letters,  with  the  proof  that 
they  were  acted  upon,  but  you  will  recollect  that  with  respect  to  the  three  men  in  gaol, 
it  has  been  twice  over-proved  that  the  entry  of  61.  was  under  the  name  of  Butterfield, 
and  corresponded  in  date. 

My  Lords,  I  have  taken  examples  of  these  documents  very  briefly,  but,  of  course,  as 
your  Lordships  will  expect,  we  have  still  to  deal  with  one  important  document,  and 
that  is  a  letter  that  no  one  can  doubt,  read  by  the  light  of  Ferguson’s  evidence,  is  a 
letter  full  of  grave  importance.  It  is  set  out  in  extenso  at  page  4841.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  original.  \_The  original  was  handed  to  Sir  H.  James .]  : 

“  I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  private  character  which  I 
“  attempted  to  explain  to  you  when  I  was  in  Dublin  at  the  Convention.  The 
“  fact  is  that  one  of  the  men,  from  a  shot,  lost  the  use  of  his  eye.  It  cost  him  4 1. 
“  to  go  to  Cork  ” - 

My  Lords,  that  is  printed,  as  you  will  see,  “  to  go  to  the  court.”  I  have  asked  for 
the  original  letter,  and  it  is  to  go  to  Cork. 

“  for  medical  attendance.  Another  man  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  was 
“  laid  up  for  a  month.  No  one  knows  the  patients  but  the  doctors  and  myself 
“  and  the  members  of  that  society.  I  may  inform  you  that  the  said  parties 
“  cannot  afford  to  suffer.  If  it  were  a  public  affair  a  subscription  list  would  be 
“  opened  at  once  for  them,  as  they  proved  to  be  heroes.  One  other  man  escaped 
“  a  shot,  but  got  his  jaw  grazed.  Hoping  you  will,  at  your  discretion,  see  your 
“  way  to  making  a  grant  which  you  send  through  me  or  the  Rev.  John  Hallagan, 
“  C.C. — Yours  truly,  Timothy  Horan.” 

Perhaps,  your  Lordships  will  let  me  hand  this  letter  to  you.  It  is  printed  “John 
Hallagan,”  and  something  turns  upon  the  name.  I  think  it  clearly  is  “  O’Callaghan.” 

( The  President.)  I  should  have  thought  there  was  no  doubt  about  its  being 
O’Callaghan. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  my  reading,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  It  might,  of  course,  be  John  Hallagan. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  might  be  so,  but  I  think  we  have  it  by  admission  from  Mr. 

Hallagan  who  this  gentleman  is. 

My  Lords,  I  first  have  to  ask  who  is  the  writer  of  this  letter,  and  under  what 
circumstances  did  he  write  it  ?  You  will  see  the  signatory  to  that  letter  is  Timothy 
Horan.  We  learn  who  this  man  is  from  two  witnesses.  One  is  a  witness  to  whom 
also  reference  has  been  made,  namely,  Thomas  O’Connor,  and  the  other  was  Inspector 
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Davis,  and  I  am  asking  your  Lordships  to  see  the  condition  of  Castleisland  as  shown 
by  the  evidence  of  those  two  witnesses,  when  we  see  what  this  letter  meant.  Thomas 
0‘ Connor  was  one  of  those  witnesses  who  comes  under  the  head  of  the  name  Informer. 
His  evidence  is  given  at  page  1335.  I  am  about  to  read  this  letter  as  corroboration 
of  O’Connor’s  evidence.  This  is  an  Informer,  and  I  ask  that  O’Connor’s  evidence  be 
read  too,  as  throwing  light  upon  this  letter.  This  particular  part  of  his  evidence  is  at 
page  1335,  beginning  at  question  22,196  : — 

“  Do  you  remember  any  persons  who  took  part  in  that  kind  of  discussion  ? — 
«  (A.)  I  do.  (Q.)  Mention  the  names? — (A.)  Patrick  Kenny,  Thomas  Moore, 
«  and  Tim  Horan,  the  secretary;  I  remember  them  three.  ( Q .)  I  think  you 
“  added  that  Timothy  Horan  was  the  secretary  of  the  branch  ? — (4.)  Yes,  he 
“  was  the  secretary.  (Q.)  Was  Timothy  Horan  secretary  of  the  branch  from  the 
“  beginning  ? — ( A .)  He  was  as  far  as  I  know.  (Q.)  Just  answer  my  question,  yes 
“  or *110,  if  you  please.  Did  you,  at  any  time,  hear  of  an  inner  circle  or  body  ? — (A) 
“  I  did.  (Q.)  Were  you  at  any  time  invited  to  join  it? — {A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Did  you  join 

“  it?  (A.)  I  did  in  a -  (Q.)  Only  answer  my  question,  please.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.) 

“  No,  go  on.  ‘I  did  in,’ what  ? — (4.)  Well,  in  away.  {The  Attorney-General.) 
“  Very  well,  we  will  get  it  all  out,  Sir  Charles,  if  you  will  only  permit  me. 
“  (Q.)  When,  please?— (A.)  Some  time,  I  think,  in  December  1880.  {Q.)  What 

“  was  the  inner  circle  called? — {A.)  They  were  known  at  that  time  by  the  name  of 
“  « the  Boys.’  (Q.)  How  did  you  come  to  join  it  ? — {A.)  Well,  two  boys,  members, 
“  or  who  said  they  were  members — who  told  me  they  were  members — used  to  be 
“  often  asking  me  to  join.  (Q.)  Two  men  who  told  you  they  were  members  of 
“  ‘  the  Boys’  ? — (A)  They  told  me  they  were  members.” 

Then  if  your  Lordship  will  proceed  to  the  next  page  he  gives  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  asked  him  to  join  Twiss  and  Connor.  They  said  to  him  : 

“  It  would  be  a  proud  thing  to  be  a  soldier  of  Parnell’s,  and  that  I  would  get 
“  a  little  pay  for  doing  nearly  nothing.  (Q.)  Did  you  consent  or  not? — {A.)  After 
“  some  time  I  consented.  (Q.)  Just  answer  yes  or  no,  please.  Had  you  heard 
“  anything  about  ‘the  Boys  ’  being  sworn?— (A.)  I  heard  they  were  sworn;  they 
“  told  me°they  were  sworn.  ( Q .)  After  you  consented  to  join  were  you  taken 
“  anywhere  ? — (A.)  I  was  taken  into  the  secretary’s  room,  and  in  the  presence  of 
“  the  secretary.  {Q.)  Was  that  in  the  same  place  as  the  meetings  were  held  at 
“  or  a  different  place? — (A.)  At  his  own  house.  (Q.)  You  mean  at  Timothy 
“  Horan’s  house  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Who  were  there?— (A.)  No  one  but  himself ; 
“  no  one  but  Timothy  Horan.  (Q.)  Who  took  you  there  ?— (A.)  George  Twiss 
«  and  John  Connor.  \Q.)  Did  they  go  in  with  you  ?— (A.)  They  did.  (Q.)  Now, 
“  did  anybody  say  anything  ?  Did  Twiss  say  anything,  or  did  Connor  say  any- 
“  thing  ? — (A.)  Twiss  said,  ‘  Tim,’  ” - 

I  presume  that  is  to  Horan, — 

“  ‘  this  fellow  is  all  right,  and  we  want  one,  or  him,  in  his  district.’  (Q.)  What 
“  was  your  district,  I  mean  where  were  you  living  ? — (A.)  The  parish  of  Killen- 
“  tierna.  (Q.)  Now  ‘you  can  tell  me,  was  there  any  one  boy  or  member  of  this 
“  circle  which  you  joined  in  your  district  at  that  time? — (A.)  No,  not  to  my 
“  knowledge.  (Q.)  What  did  Horan  say  ? — (A.)  All  right.” 

Then  my  friend  goes  back  about  persons  who  are  said  to  have  paid  their  rent. 
When  these  names  were  mentioned  at  these  meetings  the  witness  said  : — 

“  It  was  said  that  they  were  bad,  and  that  they  are  to  be  put  off  the  face  of 
«  the  earth — the  ground — something  of  that.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  he  proceeds  to  mention  several  outrages — at  least  there  were  several 
attacks,  and  a  collection  of  men.  He  speaks  of  dealing  with  a  Mrs.  Horan,  and 
putting  her  back,  at  page  1337.  22,263  is  the  question 

“  Were  you  paid  for  the  part  you  took  in  this  putting  back  Mrs.  Horan  ? — 
«  (A.)  I  received  6s.  (Q.)  Who  from  ? — (A.)  From  the  secretary,  Timothy 

“  Horan.” 
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Will  your  Lordship  be  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  this  man’s  evidence 
at  page  1342.  He  is  dealing  with  the  case  of  a  man  named  Cullotty.  It  is  question 
22,415 

“  Were  you  at  the  meeting  of  the  Castleisland  branch  on  the  Sunday? — (A.) 

“  I  was.  ( Q .)  Was  anything  said  about  Cullotty  at  that  meeting? — {A.)  Ye3,  a 
“  tenant  came  in,  and  he  showed  a  writ,  and  he  said  that  Cullotty  came  with  the 
“  bailiff  that  served  the  writ,  and  pointed  out  his  house  to  him.  (Q.)  Do  you 
“  remember  whether,  beyond  saying  that  Cullotty  had  pointed  out  the  house  to 
“  the  bailiff,  he  said  anything  more,  or  anything  more  was  said  then? — (.4.)  Well, 

“  the  committee  retired.  (Q.)  The  committee  retired? — (A.)  Yes,  to  another 
“  room — their  private  room.  (Q.)  The  committee  retired.  Did  anybody  accom- 
“  pany  the  committee  when  they  retired — any  priest? — (A.)  Yes,  Father 
“  O'Callaghan  ;  but  I  think  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee.  (Q.)  Father 
“  O’Callaghan  was  there,  and  you  think  he  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
“  mittee  ? — (A.)  He  might  be  the  chairman ;  I  cannot  be  sure  at  the 
“  time. — (Q.)  Do  you  remember  the  tenant’s  name  who  brought  the  writ? — 
“  {A.)  John  Brosnan.  (Q.)  Did  the  committee  come  back  into  the  room  after 

“  they  had  been  away  some  few  minutes? — (A)  They  did.  ( Q .)  Did  the  chair- 

“  man  or  Father  O’Callaghan  say  anything  when  they  came  back  into  the  room  ? 

“  — (A.)  Well,  be  smiled,  and  he  said’they  all  knew  Cullotty ;  that  he  was  an  ugly 

“  man,  and  that  he  would  be  soon  uglier,  and  he  told  Brosnan  not  to  let  the  writ 
“  trouble  him  ;  that  he  would  have  satisfaction.” 

This  man  O’Connor’s  evidence  on  this  point  is  confirmed  by  Inspector  Davis.  You 
will  recollect  this  inspector  was  one  of  whom  Mr.  John  O’Connor  spoke  in  terms  of 
commendation  as  a  person  who  even  from  his  point  of  view  could  be  relied  upon.  In 
the  first  place,  Davis,  the  inspector,  at  page  1112  is  asked,  at  question  17,426  : — 

«  I  also  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that  Moonlighters  were  very  fre- 
“  quent  in  their  visits  during  the  years  you  have  mentioned  since  1880  ? — (A.) 
“  Yes.  (Q.)  Had  you  known  any  such  practices  existing  before  1880  ? — (A.)  No, 
“  in  no  part  I  was  in  did  I  know  anything  of  the  kind.  (Q.)  You  were  only 
“  there  from  December  1880,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  your  previous  experience 
“  in  the  police  force  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Had  you  known  any  such  prac- 
“  tices  as  these  moonlighting  visits  ? — {A.)  No.” 

Now,  at  page  1117,  question  17,560,  he  is  speaking  of  a  later  date,  but  he  says  this 
in  relation  to  it.  He  says  : — 

“  About  the  year  1882,  I  think,  I  first  was  made  acquainted  with  the  organi- 
“  sation  and  how  it  was  got  up.  (Q.)  What  brought  it  to  your  attention?— 
“  (A.)  My  inquiries  as  to  how,  in  the  course  of  so  short  a  time,  a  large  district 
“  like  this  could  become  so  disorganised,  that  such  a  state  of  disorder  should 
“  exist  in  it.  ( Q.)  And  what  did  you  discover  ? — (A.)  I  discovered  that  in  the 
“  Land  League  there  was  an  inner  circle  which  organised  the  Fenians  of  the 
“  district  into  a  Land  League  police ;  to  carry  out  the  behests  of  the  League.  I 
“  told  that  to  the  Cowper  Commission.  It  is  not  published  in  the  report.” 

Then  one  word  more  about  this  Father  O’Callaghan.  I  wish  to  refer  you  to  the 
evidence  of  Patrick  Darby  Kenny  on  the  point  at  page  5132.  He  belonged  to  the 
Castleisland  branch.  He  was  the  president  of  the  Castleisland  branch,  and  was  called 
by  my  learned  friends.  At  question  78, 353a  Mr.  Atkinson  asked  this  . 

“  Did  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  at  all  who  the  parties  were  who  were  com- 
“  mitting  these  outrages? — (A.)  We  heard  of  them  every  day.  (Q.)  What 
“  did  you  hear? — (A.)  Of  those  outrages — at  least  very  often.  ( Q .)  Did  you 
“  endeavour  to  ascertain  at  all  who  were  committing  them  ?  (A.)  No.  (Q.)  Did 

“  you  take  any  trouble  to  ascertain  ? — (A.)  The  only  trouble  that  we  went  to  was 
“  to  condemn  them  in  the  League  generally.  (Q-)  That  was  not  taking  the 
“  trouble  to  ascertain  who  committed  them;  did  you  suppose  that  you  as  a 
“  Land  League  would  have  influence  with  the  people  who  were  committing 
*•  them  ?— (A.)  Well,  I  think  so.  (Q.)  What  class  did  the  criminals  come 
a  from  ?— (A.)  I  could  not  tell  you.  (&)  You  must  have  supposed  the  Land 
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“  League  would  have  power  to  influence  them,  did  you  not  ? — ( A .)  Well,  naturally. 
“  ( Q. )  Were  not  they  committed  upon  men  who  had  disobeyed  the  rule  of  the 
“  League? — ( A .)  I  beg  your  pardon.  ( Q .)  Were  not  they  generally  committed 
“  upon  men  who  had  broken  the  rule  of  the  League? — (A.)  Possibly.  (Q.)  Do 
«  not  you  know  they  were? — (A.)  I  do  not  know  it  personally.  (Q.)  You  heard 
“  of  several  of  these  outrages  having  been  committed,  did  you  not  ? — (A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  What  offence  had  the  victims  been  guilty  of  ? — (A.)  I  could  not  say.  ( Q .) 
“  No  idea? — (A.)  I  have  an  idea — -for  the  payment  of  rent,  and  such  as  that. 
“  (Q.)  What  body  told  men  not  to  pay  rent  except  the  League  ? — (A)  They  may 
“  have  resisted  themselves,  when  they  were  being  over-taxed  or  burdened.  (Q.) 
“  Can  you  point  to  anybody  in  existence  that  directed  the  people  not  to  pay 
“  rent  except  the  Land  League  ? — {A.)  The  Land  League  did  not  to  my  know- 
“  ledge.  (Q-)  Did  not  tell  them  not  to  pay  rent  ? — {A.)  Yes.  (Q  )  Do  you  mean 
“  to  say  the  Land  League  did  not  give  any  instructions  as  to  not  paying  rent  ? — 
“  [A.)  No,  not  to  my  knowledge.” 

Then  a  little  lower  down  : — 

“  Did  you  hear  of  outrages  being  committed  on  men  who  took  evicted  farms  ? 
“  — ( A .)  There  were  very  few  evicted  farms  taken  in  our  neighbourhood.  ( Q .) 
“  Did  you  hear  of  outrages  committed  upon  men  who  had  taken  them  ? — (A.)  I 
“  did.  (Q.)  On  men  who  had  taken  care  of  evicted  farms  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Was 
“  it  part  of  the  Land  League  teaching  that  men  should  not  take  evicted  farms  ? — 
“  ( A .)  It  was.  ( Q .)  That  men  should  not  herd  evicted  farms? — (A.)  Well,  I 
“  believe  so.  (Q.)  Now,  did  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  at  all  who  it  was  that 
“  was  coming  forward  to  punish  the  men  who  violated  the  rules  of  the  League  ?— - 
“  (. A .)  No.  ( Q .)  Or  what  class  they  came  from? — {A.)  Oh,  no.  (Q.)  They  had 
“  nothing  to  gain  by  it,  had  they? — (A.)  I  am  not  aware.  (Q.)  And  then  some 
“  persons  came  forward  to  commit  these  outrages  without  any  object,  apparently? 
“  — ( A .)  There  must  be  an  object  I  suppose.  (Q.)  What  was  the  object  ? — {A.)  I 
“  could  not  say.  (Q.)  There  were  some  men  boycotted,  were  there  not? — Well, 
“  partially.” 

Then  on  the  next  page,  at  question  78,439,  Mr.  Justice  Smith  asked  a  question  of 
this  witness : — 

“  I  will  ask  a  question.  Do  you  remember  a  Catholic  curate  named  Hallag- 
“  han  ? — (A.)  Callagan.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  must  be  Callagan.” 

Your  Lordship  sees  he  does  not  know  Callagan. 

“Was  not  he  a  curate  there  in  September  1881  ? — (A.)  No.  (Q.)  Was  not 
“  the  Rev.  John  Callagan  curate  of  Castleisland  in  September  1881  ? — (A.)  I  have 
“  no  recollection  of  it.” 

Then  Mr.  Reid  says,  “  My  Lord,  it  is  O’Callagan.  It  is  misprinted.”  Then  your 
Lordship  repeats  it,  and  he  says,  “  No  ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  name.  ’ 
Mr.  Atkinson  suggests  “  Callaliam,”  and  he  answers,  “  Oh,  Callaham,  there  may  be.” 

(The  President.)  That  is  put  as  an  exclamation.  “  Oh.”  That  may  have  been 
“  O'Callaham,”  which  would  bring  it  very  close. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes. 

“  Is  he  there  now  at  Castleisland? — (A.)  For  the  name  of  the  farm  and  the 
“  parish,  there  are  several  of  that  name.  (Q.)  But  a  clergyman? — (A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  Is  he  there  now? — (A.)  No.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  where  he  is? — (A.)  In 
“  the  western  part  of  the  diocese.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  In  the  same  diocese  ? — 
“  (A.)  Yes.” 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  it  in  doubt  as  to  who  this  gentleman  is,  because  it  may 
be  said  wc  have  the  distinction  of  the  “  m  ”  and  the  “  n.”  But  Mr.  Timothy  Harring¬ 
ton,  who  was  in  this  case,  and  must  be  well  acquainted  with  this  district,  tells  you  who 
this  gentleman  is. 

(The  President.)  I  see  that  that  correction  comes  from  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.  He  says,  “It 
is  O’Callagan  ;  it  is  misprinted.” 
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($ir  H.  James.)  It  is  so. 

( The  President.)  And  the  witness  apparently  after  that  adopts  that  and  says- 
“  O’Callagan.”  It  has  been  printed  as  though  it  was  an  exclamation.  It  would  appear 
to  be  “  O’Callagan  ”  since  he  knows  the  man. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  think  this  matter  is  put  beyond  doubt  at  page  5448,  when 
Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  was  giving  his  evidence.  This  is  put  to  him  very  closely  : — 

“  Is  Father  Callaghan  alive? — (A.)  I  could  not  tell  you  ;  if  you  mean  Father 
“  Callaghan  referred  to  in  the  course  of  these  books,  he  is  alive.  (Q.)  I  mean 
“  Father  O’Callaghan  referred  to  by  O’Connor? — (A.)  Did  he  refer  to  Father 
“  O’Callaghan,  then  that  is  the  same  Father  O’Callaghan.  ( Q .)  What  is  the 
“  name  of  the  clergyman  referred  to  in  Horan’s  letter ;  do  you  recollect  ? — 
“  (A.)  That  is  the  same  clergyman.  It  was  tQ  that  incident  I  thought  you  were 
“  directing  my  attention,” 

Now,  my  Lord.  I  think  I  have  cleared  the  ground  so  far.  We  have  now  proved 
that  in  this  Castleisland  district  in  1881  there  were  outrages  taking  place.  That  there 
‘  was,  according  to  Mr.  Davis,  an  inner  circle  of  the  Land  League,  at  a  later  date,  I 
admit,  but  at  some  time,  carrying  out  the  decrees  and  objects  of  the  Land  League. 
According  to  O’Connor  there  was  in  1881.  There  was  a  society  or  body  called  “the 
Boys,”  who  were,  as  he  has  in  detail  given  you  an  account,  carrying  out  the  Land 
League  decrees ;  and  they,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  attended  the  committee  of  the 
Land  League,  and  on  one  particular  occasion  acting  with  them  was  this  Reverend 
Father  O’ Callaghan,  and  then  the  secretary  of  that  branch,  Timothy  Horan,  writes 
that  letter  to  the  Central  League  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  money  to  be  given 
to  those  men  to  whom  again  I  have  to  refer.  That  letter  reached  the  Central  League 
(and  its  terms  now  you  have),  and  having  reached  the  Central  League,  we  have  upon 
it  “  J.  F.,  61.  12th  October  1881.”  Now,  my  Lord,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  that  is 
Mr.  John  Ferguson,  a  conspicuous  leader  amongst  the  Land  Leaguers,  acting  in  this 
office  by  virtue  of  his  position  upon  the  executive  committee,  upon  the  12th 
October  1881,  we  now  have  the  statement  that  his  letter  being  read  in  all  its 
sad  and  disgraceful  terms,  that  he  who  represented  these  Land  League,  who  was 
carrying  out  the  business  of  the  office,  and  was  fulfilling  the  duties  cast  upon  the 
executive  committee,  gives  answer  to  this  application  that  the  criminal,  attempted 
criminal  at  least,  who  had  been  shot  in  the  manner  mentioned  here  was  to  be 
paid,  or  those  criminals  were  to  be  paid,  the  sum  of  61.  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  Land  League,  and  they  were  so  paid.  I  may  be  told  this  is  an  isolated  instance, 
even  if  we  are  not  entitled  to  add  the  Butterfield  case  to  it.  It  is  not  so.  It  may  be  a 
separate  and  distinct  instance  so  far  as  we  produce  the  letter  and  show  its  terms  ;  but 
Mr.  Ferguson  has  had  to  give  his  explanation  of  this  matter,  and,  as  your  Lordships 
will  see,  he  tells  your  Lordships  in  detail  how  it  was  that  he  came  to  vote  this  money, 
and  upon  what  principle  he  acted  in  allowing  it  to  be  paid.  My  Lord,  I  state  gene¬ 
rally  that  Mr.  Ferguson’s  evidence  is  that  he  gave  it  on  behalf  of  the  League,  it  may 
be  in  accordance,  as  he  says,  with  the  views  of  his  colleagues ;  he  gave  it  not  as  an 
exceptional  instance  ;  but  he  gave  it  there  being  other  letters  of  a  like  character,  some 
of  which  were  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Some  were  replied  to  in  the  negative,  and 
then  when  questioned  he  says  I  would  not  do  it  again  if  I  were  (pointing  to  the  counsel 
who  examined  him)  a  lawyer,  because  I  might  bring  the  Land  League  into  a  position 
of  difficulty  ;  but,  speaking  for  myself  personally,  read  that  letter  as  you  will,  I  would 
do  the  same  thing,  and  I  would  give  money  again  to  the  man  who  appealed  to  me  on 
behalf  of  him. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  Yes,  but  my  Lord,  with  all  deference  to  Sir  Henry  James,  I  think 
Mr.  Ferguson  said  he  would  give  it  in  the  way  of  medical  charity  certainly  ;  not  in  the 

way  of  rewarding  crime. 

(The  President.)  Medical  charity  given  to  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  some 
outrage.  That  was  the  point. 

(Sir  PL,  James.)  And  given  after  the  medical  advice  had  been  obtained,  and  after  it 
had  been  paid  for,  and  to  repay  them  the  money  that  had  already  been  expended.  If 
the  men  had  been  lying  upon  the  roadside,  and  it  had  been  said,  “  That  man  is  a 
“  murderer.  Will  you  let  him  die  or  will  you  ask  a  surgeon  to  attend  to  him,”  the 
purest  and  the  honestest  man  should  say  for  many  reasons,  “  Let  his  life  be  saved,  and 
“  I  will  see  that  a  surgeon  attends  to  him.”  But  that  is  not  the  position  here.  The 
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men  had  been  to  Cork  and  had  obtained  the  medical  advice.  There  was  no  saving  ot 
life  and  no  act  of  charity  of  any  kind ;  it  was  to  repay  the  money  which  someone  had 
expended,  and  someone  had  found ;  and  whether  it  was  for  medical  advice  or,  however, 
it  may  be,  the  result  was  the  payment  went  to  the  men  who  had  probably  committed 

or  attempted  to  commit  a  foul  crime.  .  . 

My  Lord,  I  do  not  wish  to  overstate  the  propositions  I  have  made  to  you.  Mr. 
Ferguson’s  evidence  and  cross-examination  occurs  at  page  4841.  That  is  the  page 
where  you  will  find  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ferguson  on  cross-examination  m  respect  to 
this  letter.  It  is  put  to  him,  as  your  Lordship  will  see,  first,  what  he  thought  this 
letter  meant,  and  his  first  proposition  is  that  he  thought  the  people  referred  to  might 
have  been  injured  by  the  police  in  Ireland,  just  as  at  Mitchelstown.  Then,  of  course, 
the  terms  of  the  letter  are  pointed  out  to  him ;  that  it  was  a  matter  of  a  private 
character,— 

“  No  one  knows  the  patients  but  the  doctor,  myself,  and  the  members  of  that 
“  society.” 

and  it  is  asked,  If  these  people  had  been  the  victims  of  outrage,  why  should  they  be 
kept  so  secret  ?  My  Lord,  I  think  he  was  driven  from  that  proposition.  Then  he 
proceeds  to  express  his  views  upon  this  matter. 

He  says  this  at  page  4842 — 

“  Hid  you  inquire  or  did  you  care  what  that  society  who  knew  the  patients 
«  was  ?_ (±)  Possibly  not.  If  they  were  wounded,  I  would  have  relieved  them 
“  all  the  same.  ( Q .)  That  now  you  say  in  the  box?— (A.)  I  would  without  a 
“  doubt  to-morrow.  (Q.)  To-day  suffices.  These  people  being  engaged  m  crime 
“  so  that  their  names  would  only  be  known  to  themselves,  the  doctor,  and  some 
“  society,  without  inquiry,  would  you  assist  them  ?— (A.)  If  they  were  engaged  m 
“  crime  I  might  not  be  disposed  to  assist  them.  Even  then,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
“  an  act  of  charity,  but  not  for  the  organisation  of  the  Land  League  to  assist 
“  them.  (Q.)  I  am  speaking  for  yourself  ?— (A)  Personally  I  would  assist  them, 
“  even  if  they  had  been  engaged  in  crime,  to  medical  assistance,  if  no  other  could 
“  be  got.  (Q.)  And  may  I  take  it  if  you  were  acting  on  the  executive  of  the 
“  Land  League  to-day,  and  this  letter  came  to  you  as  it  is,  you  would  do  as  you 
“  have  done  and  vote  money  for  these  men  without  further  inquiry  ?— (A.)  ISO  ; 
“  except  in  the  matter  of  implicating  the  Land  League  ;  I  would  most  assuredly 
“  try  to  avoid  it.  (Q.)  But  you  did  it  as  a  member  of  the  executive  of  the  Land 
“  League?— (A.)  So  it  seems.  (Q.)  And  you  would  do  it  again  as  such?— 
“  (A.)*No ;  I  would  do  it  on  my  own  responsibility  individually,  but  not  as  a 
“  member  of  the  Land  League  if  I  thought  that  there  was  any  complication  that 
“  would  put  the  Land  League  off  the  legal  ground  we  wanted  to  be  on.” 

Your  Lordship  will  see  this  is  not  a  question  of  morality. 

“  ( Q. )  Why  would  you  not  do  it  as  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — (A.)  In 
“  Ireland,  my  Lord,  we  are  bound  to  sympathise  with  men  who  are  doing  things 
“  that  under  a  constitutionally  governed  country  we  dare  not  and  would  not 
“  sympathise  with.” 

My  Lord  what  does  that  somewhat  abstract  answer  mean  ?  That  these  are  things 
he  could  not  sympathise  with  if  done  in  England.  Why  not,  if  the  men  had  been 
shot  by  the  police  ?  It  was  because  they  were  acts  of  crime,  he  could  not  sympathise 

with  them. 

We  have  to  deal  with  what  is  legal? 

(Your  Lordship  says) — 

“  (A.)  Exactly.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Do  you,  under  the  term  doing  things  which 
“  you  would  not  do  where  there  was  constitutional  Government  include,  or  do  you 

“  not  crime  ?—  (A.)  Crime  is  not -  (Q.)  Do  you  or  do  you  not,  first?— (A.)  1 

“  answer  in  the  words  of  Kendall  Bushe,  who  was  my  authority  upon  the  matter  : 
“  «  Pass  this  law  in  1801  and  resistance  to  English  law  becomes  the  duty  of 
“  ‘  Ireland  through  the  coming  ages.’  ” 
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This,  my  Lord,  is  the  morality,  the  political  morality,  of  one  of  the  executive  of  the 
Land  League,  in  answer  to  that  question,  saying  “We  draw  the  line  at  crime,”  but 
this  abstract  answer  is  “  resistance  to  the  law  ”  (that  is,  the  law  which  punishes 
murder,  or  whatever  the  law  may  be)  “  becomes  the  duty  of  Ireland  through  the 
coming  ages.”  Your  Lordship  said — 

“  What  has  that  to  do  with  a  concrete  question  like  this,  whether  this  money 
“  was  paid  to  people  whom  you  knew  or  suspected  to  be  dealing  with  crime  ? — 
“  (A.)  I  am  dealing  with  crime  only.  We  cannot  accept  we  are  criminal  when 
“  we  are  sympathising  with  our  wounded  countrymen,  even  when  they  have  gone 
“  beyond  what  is  called  law.” 

My  Lord,  this  a  terrible  doctrine  to  read  by  one  who  bore  the  responsibility  affecting 
him.  “We  cannot  accept  we  are  criminal  when  we  are  sympathising  with  our 
“  wounded  countrymen,  even  when  they  have  gone  beyond  what  is  called  law.” 

“(Q.)  And  even  when  they  have  committed  crime? — (A.)  It  is  argued 
“  Mitchelstown  was  crime.  I  deny  it.  (Q )  I  am  asking  you  in  relation  to  this 
“  letter.  I  call  your  attention  again  to  the  words,  ‘No  one  knows  the  patients, 
“  but  the  doctor,  and  myself,  and  the  members  of  that  society.’  With  that  in 
“  your  knowledge,  did  you  think  the  patients  had  committed  crime  or  not  ? — 
“  {A.)  I  did  not  think  they  had  committed  crime.  (Q.)  In  your  view,  what 
“  did  you  think  they  had  done  ? — (A.)  That  they  had  been  carrying  out  some  of 
“  the  purposes  which  the  League  would  require  them  to  carry  out,  that  is  to  say, 
“  some  of  those  purposes  that  came  within  our  rules,  but  which  the  police  would 
“  baton  them  for.  ( Q .)  One  moment.  They  had  been  carrying  out  some  of  the 
“  purposes  of  the  League ;  what  purposes? — (A.)  Gathering  at  a  public  meeting 
“  to  be  dispersed  by  violence.  ( Q .)  Then  why  should  it  be  that  the  matter  must 
“  be  kept  secret,  and  that  ‘  no  one  knows  the  patients,  but  the  doctor,  and  myself, 
“  ‘  and  the  members  of  that  society  ?  ’ — (A.)  Because  if  any  others  had  known 
“  they  would  have  been  arrested  by  the  police.  (Q.)  The  term  is,  ‘if  it  were  a 
“  ‘  public  affair.’  Was  not  Mitchelstown  a  public  affair? — (A.)  There  were  many 
“  other  things  of  the  same  kind  as  Mitchelstown  that  were  not  public  meetings. 
“  ( Q .)  That  is  the  example  you  gave  me,  sir? — (A.)  Yes,  I  give  you  another. 
“  ( Q .)  But  *  if  it  were  a  public  affair,’  did  that  convey  to  you  it  was  a  batoning 
“  at  a  public  meeting? — (A.)  No  persons  but  the  society  might  know  who 
“  was  wounded.  (Q.)  What  society? — (A.)  I  do  not  know.  ( Q .)  Never  in- 
“  quired? — (No  answer.)  ( Q .)  And  never  cared? — (No  answer.)  (Q.)  One 
“  other  man  escaped  a  shot,  but  got  his  jaws  grazed.  Now,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
“  I  ask  you  is  this  all  the  explanation  you  have  got  to  give  of  this  letter  and 
“  the  transaction? — (A.)  Yes.  I  do  not  remember  a  single  thing  about  the 
“  letter.  I  never  knew  Mr.  Horan  and  never  heard  of  him.  (Q.)  Are  the  views 
“  you  have  just  expressed,  as  far  as  you  know,  the  views  entertained  by  your 
“  colleagues,  the  executive  of  the  Land  League  ? — {A.)  I  should  think  many  of 
“  my  colleagues  would  agree  with  me;  some  might  not.  (Q.)  As  far  as  you 
“  know,  did  your  colleagues  acting  on  the  12th  October  agree  with  you? — (A.)  I 
“  cannot  say.  One  or  two  who  were  present  would  probably  recommend  that, 
“  and  I  initialled  it  as  chairman.  (Q.)  Have  you  any  idea  that  anyone  ever  did 
“  object  to  such  a  vote  as  this  on  such  an  application  ? — ( A .)  I  have  known  many 
“  votes  rejected.  I  have  known  many  letters  refused.  (Q.)  Have  you  had  many 
“  similar  applications? — (A.)  We  have  had  applications  which  we  considered 
“  wrong.  (Q.)  Similar?  —  (A.)  Yes,  similar  if  you  like.  (Q.)  Many?  — 
“  (A.)  Well,  several  in  my  knowledge ;  several  that  came  while  I  was  there.  I 
“  know  we  refused  applications.  ( Q .)  Of  a  similar  character?  —  (A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  Can  you  assist  the  Commission  by  telling  them  where  the  similar  appli- 
“  cations  could  be  found?— (A.)  No,  I  cannot.  (Q.)  I  may  take  it  that  you  say 
“  there  were  many  similar  applications.  Some,  1  understand  you,  were  granted 
“  and  some  refused? — (A.)  Some  were  granted  and  some  refused.  ( Q .)  Were 
“  those  that  were  granted  equally  pointing  to  what  I  have  called  crime, 
“  or  less  so  than  this  ?  —  (A.)  If  it  had  been  for  medical  assistance — if 
“  that  had  been  a  request  not  for  medical  assistance,  but  to  do  something 
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“  in  the  nature  of  crime,  even  in  your  sense  we  would  refuse  it. 

“  ( Q .)  This  does  not  say  to  do  something  were  the  similar  applications,  applica- 
“  tions  for  assistance  to  persons  injured  whilst  committing  crime  ? — (A.)  Oh,  no. 

“  (Q.)  Then  what  were  they  if  they  were  similar? — (A.)  They  might  be  appli- 
“  cations  for  something  outside  our  rules.  (Q.)  Of  what  character  ? — (A.)  That 
“  we  might  object  to  as  being  contrary.  (Q.)  Of  what  character? — (A.)  A 
«  character  which  we  would  think  would  "be  violent.  (Q.)  Acts  of  violence  ( — 

“  ( A .)  Yes,  that  we  would  think  would  be  of  the  nature  of  violence.  (Q.)  Then 
“  wbat  assistance  would  the  applicants  want  ? — ( A .)  Money,  for  example.  They 
“  might  want  money.  I  can  imagine  they  might  want  money  to  hold  a^  meeting 
“  in  a  place  we  would  consider  dangerous  and  wrong  to  hold  a  meeting.” 

Then  only  one  other  matter  do  I  read.  At  page  4844  he  is  asked  at  question 
73,698  : — 

“  After  what  you  have  said  in  justification  of  this  being  done,  do  you  now 
“  represent  to  the  Commission  that  if  you  had  read  this  letter  carefully  you 
“  would  not  have  made  the  grant  ?— (A.)  If  we  had  had  a  lawyer  at  our  side  to 
“  protect  us,  we  probably  might  have  considered  it  would  implicate  the  League 
“  in  some  way ;  but  personally  I  would  have  granted  it  for  wounded  men  under 
“  any  circumstances.” 

Then  at  question  73,704  : — 

“  Do  you  or  not  see  anything  morally  wrong  in  granting  that  assistance  ? — 
“  (A.)  I  see  nothing  morally  wrong  in  granting  assistance  to  wounded  men  as 
“  stated  there.  ( Q .)  In  making  this  grant? — I  see  nothing  morally  wrong  in 
“  making  that  grant  under  the  conditions  of  Ireland  as  it  is.” 

Now  with  that  statement  again  I  must  call  very  critical  attention,  if  you  please,  to 
the  terms  of  this  letter.  We  have  it  now  that  there  had  been  many  similar  applications. 
What  did  this  letter  mean  ?  If,  as  Mr.  Davitt,  I  think,  must  have  suggested  it  meant, 
“  Oh,  save  a  wounded  man  from  suffering,  save  him  from  death.”  I  say  the  man 
would  be,  it  seems  to  me,  of  a  hard  and  cruel  disposition  who  would  say,  even  that  to  a 
.sinner,  however  greatly  he  may  have  sinned,  such  relief  ought  to  be  withheld.  It 
would  be  in  accordance  with  no  doctrine  to  say  that  human  beings  should  add  to  the 
sufferings  of  a  man  or  should  not  relieve  him  from  suffering,  whoever  he  should  be. 
That  is  not  what  is  suggested  was  the  act  done  in  this  letter.  What  has  been  done  in 
this  letter  is  carrying  into  effect  the  arrangement  of  a  past  time.  I  ask  critical 
attention  to  it.  It  is  a  letter  of  the  20th  September.  No  relief  granted  until  the 
12th  October.  The  letter  written  on  the  20th  September  speaks  of  things  which  have 
occurred  in  the  past. 

“  I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  private  character  which  I 
“  attempted  to  explain  to  you  when  I  was  in  Dublin  at  the  Convention.  The  fact 
“  is  that  one  of  the  men,  from  a  shot,  lost  the  use  of  his  eye.  It  cost  him  4/.  to 
“  go  to  Cork.” 

So  the  money  has  been  paid. 

“  It  cost  him  4 1.  to  go  to  Cork  for  medical  attendance.” 

That  must  mean,  I  suppose,  travelling  and  so  forth.  That  money  must  have  been 
expended.  This  is  repaid.  It  does  not  say  “  to  recoup.” 

“Another  man  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  was  laid  up  for  a  month 
“No  one  knows  the  patients,  but  the  doctor,  and  myself,  and  the  members  of  tha 
“  society.  I  may  inform  you  that  the  said  parties  cannot  afford  to  suffer.” 

So  they  have  been  suffering,  I  presume,  by  the  money  payment. 

“  If  it  were  a  public  affair  a  subscription  list  would  be  opened  at  once  for 
“  them,  as  they  proved  to  be  heroes.  One  other  man  escaped  a  shot,  but  got  his 
“  jaw  grazed.  Hoping  you  will,  at  your  discretion,  see  your  way  to  making  a 
“  grant,  which  you  can  send  through  me  or  the  Rev.  John  O’Callaghan,  C.C. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Timothy  Horan.” 
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Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  two  questions  to  submit  in  relation  to  tbe  persons  mentioned 
in  this  ’letter;  the  nature  of  this  crime  that  probably,  I  say,  has  been  committed  by 
these  men,  the  inference  drawn,  only  leading  to  crime,  was  known  certainly  to  one 
man  besides  the  writer  of  this  letter,  who  is  dead.  It  is  known  to  Mr.  Quinn,  the 
secretary  of  the  Land  League,  certainly.  It  probably  is  known,  almost  certainly  to 
the  Rev.  Father  O’ Callaghan.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  who  Mr.  Qumn  is..  His 
name  has  been  mentioned  over  and  over  again.  He  holds  a  responsible  otfice  m  the 
League.  I  ask  you  where  is  he  to  tell  you  what  Timothy  Horan  had  told  you,  and  to 
whom  in  private,  confidentially,  he  writes  as  to  the  nature  of  this  offence.  I  have  no 
ricrht  to  say  one  word  of  what  has  occurred,  save  what  has  been  placed  before  you  in 
evidence.  But  I  think  it  is  matter  that  was  known  to  everyone  here,  that  Mr.  Qumn 
has  been  over  and  over  again  in  this  Court.  I  think  Mr.  Davitt  mentioned  the  fact 
himseif  in  his  evidence.  I  am  so  reminded.  He  has  been  here  in  this  Court,  and 
been  here  after  this  grave  matter  has  been  mentioned  in  public.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  when  men  of  high  character  have  aspersions  cast  upon  them,  it  is  sometimes  said, 
when  informers  have  given  evidence  against  them,  that  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to 
reply,  and  that  you  may  treat  certain  statements  with  contempt.  My  Lords,  this  is 
not  the  evidence  of  any  informer  that  we  are  now  dealing  with.  It  is  an  actual 
letter  written  by  a  secretary  of  the  Land  League — written  to  Mr.  Quinn,  admit- 
tedlv  a  genuine  letter,  acted  upon  by  the  Land  League  as  a  body.  For  that 
action  the  Land  League  are  liable;  Mr.  Ferguson  is  liable  as  representing  the 
Executive  ;  Mr.  Quinn  has  not  only  an  individual  character  at  stake,  but  has  the 
character  of  the*  Land  League  to  a  certain  extent  in  his  charge.  After  this  letter 
has  been  read,  Mr.  Quinn’s  occupations  allowed  him  to  come  to  this  Court,  as  Mr.  Davitt 
has  told  you.  And  as  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  had  to  give  importance 
to  this  letter  and  had  to  say,  too,  it  did  to  what  he  termed  a  slight  extent— I  think 
he  used  the  word  “  shadowy  it  did  support  the  suggestion  that  crime  had  been 
not  only  committed  but  compensated  for,  as  it  was  their  duty  to  consider  it,  so  it 
must  have  been  the  careful  consideration  of  counsel,  should  Mr.  Qumn  be  placed  m 
that  witness-box  to  give  you  any  information  or  not.  And  the  determination  that 
was  come  to  was  that  he  should  not  go  into  that  witness-box.  How  can  that  theory 
of  Mr  Fero-uson  that  this  letter  referred  to  a  batoning  by  the  police  at  Mitchelstown 
have  any  effect  upon  you,  when  in  the  first  place  the  words  do  not  bear  such  an 
unnatural  interpretation,  and  when  the  person  who  knew  what  that  letter  meant,  who 
knew  the  incidents  of  the  wounding  of  this  man  who  knew  the  society  that  was 
designated  in  the  letter— when  Horan,  writing  a  letter  to  Qumn,  has  said,  I  have 
“  told  you  this  personally ;  I  have  seen  you,  I  have  told  you  of  it  —I  do  not  enter 
into  details  of  the  effect  of  that  letter?  How  can  it  be  said  that  Mr  Fergusons 
theory  can  be  correct  ?  If  it  were,  why  should  not  Mr.  Qumn  tell  you  m  the  witness- 
box  “  these  men  were  afraid  because  they  feared  the  batoning  of  the  police ;  that 
“  society  was  a  charitable  or  patriotic  body,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  crime 
Although  this  was  brought  to  Mr.  Quinn’s  attention,  and  although  this  was  nown  to 
Sir  Charles  Russell  and  his  most  able  coadjutors,  they  did  nothing  except  to  bid 
Mr  Quinn  leave  this  Court  without  telling  you  what  he  knew  And  all  those 
interested  in  the  Land  League  must  have  known,  according  to  the  views  of  those 
Sfhow  disastrous  it  wognld  be  to  the  character  of  individuals  a  ike,  and  to  the 
Land  League,  if  the  truth  had  been  known.  Ike  truth  is  known  if  that  letter  be 
read  by  men  of  common  sense.  If  there  be  doubt  in  the  minds  of  men  of  ingenious 
faculty^  in  order  to  endeavour  to  explain  away  those  words  by  hypothetical  considera¬ 
tions  when  practical  information  can  be  given  you  by  a  man  affected  by  it  I  ask  what 
reason  is  there  whv  Mr.  Quinn  should  not  tell  you  what  is  the  explanation  of  the  matter, 
if  explanation  there  were.  There  is  every  reason  to  bollcve  10 ,  Lad  listened  to 

that  ^statement  of  guilt-of  the  guilt  of  Horan.  If  he  had  listened  to  the  recital  of 
circumstances  of  guilt  such  as  that  testified  to  by  0  Connor  and  the  dates  and 
particulars  shown  In  this  letter,  there  is  every  reason  that  he  should  remain  absent 
from  the  witness-box ;  but  there  is  none  that  he  should  remain  absent,  if  there  be  an 

innocent  construction  to  be  given  of  it.  .  ,,  -  ,  »  ,, 

One  other  witness  still  I  should  have  thought,  my  Lord,  from  the  facts  of  the 
case  was  called  upon  to  be  present.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  in  relation  to  the  Land  League.  We  have  heard  much  from  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  of  their  sympathy  with  the  popular  cause,  and  with 
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the  effects  that  must  result  from  that  sympathy.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Reid  had,  in 
fact,  a  very  formula  of  questions,  which  he  repeated  over  and  over  again  to  his 
witnesses.  VV  as  not  the  Land  League  composed  of  all  the  respectable  people  in  the 
district,  with  a  Catholic  priest  for  the  president,  and  a  Catholic  curate  for  the  vice- 
president  ?  That  form  of  question,  I  say,  proceeded  until  one  or  two  priests  had  been 
cross-examined ;  and  then  there  was  a  desistence  of  such  suggestions,  and  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  priests  was  discontinued.  I  pass  that  by  until  I  shall  have  a  few  words 
to  say  in  respect  to  the  genuine  position  of  the  priests.  But  we  must  deal  with  the 
Reverend  Father  O’Callaghan.  Informer  or  not,  O’Connor  had  said  that  he  had  been 
present  when  the  committee  retired  to  consider  Callotty’s  position,  and  two  very  ugly 
words  were  used  to  the  Reverend  Father  O’ Callaghan.  After  the  Committee  had 
retired  this  man  Breslin,  who  was  complaining  of  Callotty  was  told,  “  You  need  not 
“  fear  ;  Callotty  is  an  ugly  man  ;  but  he  will  look  uglier”  ;  and  probably  there  were 
some  in  that  district  who  could  well  translate  those  words.  I  should  have 
thought  that  even  if  O’Connor  be  an  informer,  even  if  it  be  said  that  his  evidence 
has  been  attacked,  and  he  has  been  contradicted  in  material  matter,  that  anybody 
to  whom  such  words  were  attributed,  would  have  claimed  the  right  to  appear  and  say, 
“  I  have  been  slandered,  and  those  words  are  not  true.  I  have  never  taken  any  part 
“  in  the  organisation  of  outrage ;  my  action  in  that  district  was  of  a  different  kind 
“  and  character.  I  will  come  here  and  denounce  the  man  who  has  so  foully  attacked 
“  me.”  But,  my  Lords,  if  Father  O’Callaghan’s  view  is  that  O’Connor  does  not  need 
contradiction,  he  cannot  say  that  the  written  letter  of  Horan  does  not  need  explanation. 
He  is  willing  to  receive  this  subscription.  He  says : — 

“  Hoping  that  you  will  at  your  discretion  see  your  way  to  making  a  grant 
“  which  you  can  send  through  me,  or  the  Rev.  John  O’Callaghan,  Catholic  curate. 

— Yours  truly.” 

As  it  stands,  Horan,  the  secretary  of  the  League  which  Father  O’Callaghan,  as 
committeeman,  was  attending,  would  know  whether  that  statement  of  his  was  true  or 
not,  when  he  wrote  it — and  as  money  was  to  be  sent,  and  the  letter  was  intended  to 
be  acted  upon,  it  probably  and  almost  certainly  would  be  true.  If  these  people,  acting- 
under  the  Rev.  Father  O’Callaghan,  was  willing  to  receive  money,  I  think  it  right  to 
say  at  once  it  may  have  been  an  innocent  receipt,  but  it  may  have  been  a  very  guilty 
one.  'Which  it  was  the  Rev.  Father  O’Callaghan  can  tell  you  ;  and  the  Rev.  Father 
O’Callaghan  is  now  in  the  western  part  of  the  diocese.  And  after  knowing  the 
gravity  of  this  letter  and  after  hearing  the  importance  attached  to  it  when 
Mr.  Ferguson  was  cross-examined,  he  remains  in  the  western  part  of  the 
diocese,  and  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  you  any  information  about  it.  I  only 
say  that  now  knowing  several— many  applications  have  been  made,  some  granted,  and 
some  refused,  the  Land  League  mode  of  transacting  their  business  now  stands  before 
you.  Documents  have  come  to  hand  and  there  is  among  them — I  use  the  term — 
a  very  sample  of  the  transactions  of  the  League,  admitted  not  to  be  an  isolated 
transaction,  admitted  to  represent  a  class  of  transaction.  And,  my  Lord,  now  upon 
this  statement  made  by  Mr.  Ferguson  in  relation  to  this  letter,  it  is  with  no  idle  words 
I  seek  to  impress  upon  you,  that  to  the  Council  of  the  Land  League,  to  the  executive 
body  of  the  Land  League,  is  brought  home,  and  brought  home  conclusively,  the  fact 
that  persons  connected  with  them  were  committing  crime,  crime  which  overspread 
Ireland  like  a  dark  cloud  in  the  daytime.  And  that  these  people,  knowing  that  that 
crime  was  committed,  that  it  was  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Land  League,  that 
the  men  who  committed  such  crime  were  regarded  as  heroes.  The  executive  of  the 
Land  League,  intentionally  and  after  consideration,  and  basing  every  action  upon 
moral  grounds,  were  willing  to  compensate  these  men,  and  to  give  them  money  in 
return  for  what  they  had  done.  My  Lords,  1  say  those  words  ought  not  to  be  idly 
spoken,  if  they  were  spoken  as  words  of  surmise.  If  even  they  were  founded  upon 
evidence  that  might  be  doubtful  in  its  character,  and  from  which  different  inferences 
might  be  drawn,  I  hope,  my  Lords,  they  would  not  have  been  spoken  by  anyone.  They 
are  not  spoken  on  evidence  except  in  a  slight  degree  called  on  behalf  of  those  I  represent ; 
but  upon  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  called  up  on  the  part  of  the  respondents. 
These  facts  upon  which  I  base  that  charge  now  stand  disclosed,  and  judgment  must  be 
given  upon  them.  And  if  difficulties  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  placing  the 
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whole  truth  in  connexion  with  the  actions  of  the  Land  League  before  you,  difficulties 
to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer,  sufficient  now  has  been  shown  that  the  charges  made 
in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  and  persisted  in  in  the  trial  that  occurred  of  O’Donnell  v. 
Walter  are  not  without  foundation.  When  crime  is  attributed  as  part  of  the  machi¬ 
nery  of  the  Land  League  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  certain  decrees  of  the  Land 
League.  I  submit  to  you  that,  coupled  with  the  admissions  that  the  representative  of 
the  League  has  made,  that  charge  has  been  brought  home,  and  has  been  brought  home 
in  a  form  in  respect  to  which  no  doubt  can  exist  now  or  hereafter. 

I  take  this  opportunity  as  I  have  concluded  what  I  have  to  say  in  respect  to  this 
Horan  letter  of  referring  to  an  incident  that  occurred  in  this  case  which  I  wish  to 
apply  to  the  absence  of  many  other  witnesses.  I  have  spoken  sufficiently,  I  think,  of 
the  absence — the  intentional  absence — of  Mr.  Quinn  and  the  Rev.  Father  O’Callaghan. 
It  occurs  to  me  there  may  be  a  loophole  suggested  by  the  minds  of  some  people  for 
the  absence  of  those  witnesses,  namely,  that  the  case  for  the  respondents  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  termination,  and  that  these  witnesses  would  have  been  called 
if  the  case  had  run  its  due  length,  and  the  proceedings  had  terminated  as  we 
expected  they  would.  I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Pro¬ 
bably  all  I  am  saying  will  be  in  your  Lordship’s  mind ;  but  I  ask  permission  to  allow 
reference  to  be  made  on  the  note  to  the  true  state  of  things  in  respect  to  the  calling  of 
witnesses.  We  had  from  two  of  my  learned  friends — Mr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Lockwood — 
who  represented,  I  think,  substantially  all  the  respondents  who  did  not  appear  in  person 
except  Mr.  Parnell  who  appeared  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  and  Mr.  Asquith,  we  had  a 
statement  made  by  them  on  two  occasions.  First  we  had  on  the  11th  July,  at  page 
5990,  a  statement  made  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Reid  as  to  the  witnesses  that  were 
to  be  called,  and  that  statement  is  to  this  effect,  that  two  witnesses  only  were  about  to 
be  called  by  the  respondents.  Mr.  Reid  said  to  you — 

“  My  friends  have  put  us  in  somewhat  of  a  difficulty,  because  we  had  expected 
“  this  witness  to  conclude  the  day,  and  we  are  very  near  the  end  of  our  case. 
“  To-morrow  morning  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  will  probably  have  to  call 
“  evidence  upon  a  certain  matter,  and  then  there  are  two  other  witnesses  whom 
“  we  propose  to  call,  and  I  think  that  is  practically  all  we  intend  to  do.  Under 
“  these  circumstances  I  had  hoped  my  friend  would  be  able  to  cross-examine  this 
“  witness.” 

Then  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Reid  points  out  who  those  witnesses  were.  He  said, 
“  One  of  them,  I  hope,  will  be  here  to-morrow;  I  am  not  sure  about  the  other ; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  at  page  6017,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Justice  Smith  as  to 
who  the  persons  were.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Reid  told  you  one  was  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris,  whom  Mr.  Lockwood  intended  to  call ;  and  the  other  was  Mr.  O’Kelly.  You 
will  find  that  clearly  understood.  Says — 

“  ( The  President.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  no  other  witness,  either  of 
“  you?  (Mr.  Reid.)  As  I  told  your  Lordship,  we  only  had  two.  (Mr.  Justice  A. 
“  L.  Smith.)  Who  is  the  gentleman  ?  ” — 

Mr.  Matthew  Harris  had  been  previously  mentioned. 

“  Do  you  mind  mentioning  him  ?  (Mr.  Reid.)  Mr.  O’Kelly.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L. 
“  Smith.)  I  know  J.  J.  O’Kelly.  (Mr.  Reid.)  We  have  called  some  of  the 
“  members,  and  I  really  think  that  we  have  called  all  against  whom  anything 
“  important  has  been  stated  with  the  exception  of  those  two.  I  think  that  that 
“  is  the  case.  (The  President.)  Very  well,  then ;  if  so,  we  must  adjourn.  (Mr. 
“  Reid.)  I  am  sorry  for  the  loss  of  any  time,  but  I  think  that  will  be  the  best 
“  way.  We  have  every  reason  to  know  that  Mr.  Harris  is  coming.” 

So  do  not  let  it  be  said  that  any  course  taken  by  counsel  prevented  witnesses  being 
called.  The  case  had  concluded,  and  entirely  concluded,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris  and  Mr.  O’Kelly,  before  the  withdrawal  of  counsel  took  place. 

Now,  my  Lords,  as  I  am  upon  this  point,  only  so  as  not  to  go  back  to  the  subject, 
I  would  say  one  word  upon  that  which  I  have  termed  the  regrettable  absence  of 
counsel.  I  am  not  about  for  one  moment  to  say  to  you  that  counsel  withdrew  without 
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cause  for  this  reason,  your  Lordships’  ruling ;  and  it  would  be  gross  presumption — 
and  I  think  I  might  better  use  the  word  impertinence — if  I  were  for  any  purpose  to 
say  that  your  Lordships’  ruling  was  a  correct  ruling,  I  would  only  commend  your 
Lordships’  judgment  to  the  attention  of  every  one.  But  what  I  do  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  is  this,  that  that  action  of  Sir  Charles  Russell  upon  the  12th  July  is  best 
described,  I  think,  by  saying  that  it  was  a  morning  devoted  to  political  research,  and  I 
would  establish  it  in  this  way.  As  early  as  the  1st  March  the  inquiry  had  been  raised 
as  to  certain  evidence  that  could  be  given.  And  at  page  3270  there  is  a  discussion 
upon  the  very  point  which  your  Lordships  after  dealt  with,  took  place.  And  the 
question  then  was  whether  Mr.  Houston  may  give  an  explanation  of  how  he  obtained 
the  money,  or  had  the  letters — the  very  subject  my  learned  friend  wished  to  inquire 
into  on  the  12th  July.  How  on  that  occasion  your  Lordship,  the  President,  said 
this  : — 

“  I  may  point  out  what  the  Attorney- General  has  said  with  reference  to  Sir 
“  Charles  Russell’s  charge  of  a  foul  conspiracy  has  no  bearing  upon  this  point 
“  which  we  are  now  asked  to  consider.  We  have  a  limited  duty  and  jurisdiction, 

“  and  it  is  only  to  report  upon  the  ‘  charges  and  allegations  ’  made  against  the 
“  several  persons,  and  it  would  not  be  any  part  of  our  duty  to  make  any  report 
“  on  a  suggestion  of  a  foul  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  anybody  behind  Mr. 

“  Houston.” 

Those  were  your  Lordship’s  words,  and  then  Sir  Charles  Russell  says :  “  I  quite 
agree  with  that  proposition.”  That  was  the  proposition  of  your  Lordship,  accepted  by 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  for  he  says,  “  I  quite  agree.”  That  is  the  very  proposition  that 
your  Lordship  has  laid  down  on  the  12th  July,  and  then  because  your  Lordships 
agree  if  I  might  say  so  respectfully,  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  at  the 
bidding  of  some  one  retires  from  this  Court.  My  Lords,  so  it  stands.  I 
could  give  you,  though  I  cannot  at  this  moment,  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Reid, 
but  I  will  give  you  the  reference  afterwards.  It  suffices  now.  I  say  you 
can  now  understand  the  lukewarm  language  in  which  my  friend  accepted  the 
position  of  being  directed  to  withdraw  from  this  case.  Sir  Charles  Russell 
accepted  the  view  your  Lordship  presented  ;  and  then  when  this  case  had  come  to  an 
end  almost,  when  fact  after  fact — some  of  which  I  have,  to  refer  to — had  been  dis¬ 
closed,  then  comes  dissent  from  the  proposition  to  which  Sir  Charles  Russell  had 
agreed.  And  then  comes  this  action  of  leaving  this  Court,  and  saying  that  the 
respondents  had  been  unrepresented  towards  the  end  of  this  inquiry. 

My  Lords,  I  now  return  to  current  events,  and  to  some  other  matters  connected 
with  events  in  Ireland  still  in  the  year  1881.  I  am  endeavouring  before  I  bring  the 
events  of  that  year  to  a  close  to  add  one  or  two  matters  to  show  you  how  crime  had 
been  dealt  with  by  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  real  government  of  Ireland. 
My  Lord,  with  regard  to  one  of  those  few  matters  I  have  to  refer  to,  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  a  speech  that  is  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Power  0  Connor,  either  the 
last  day  of  November  or  the  first  day  of  December  1881,  when  attending  the  Chicago 
Convention.  At  page  5252  Mr.  Thomas  Power  O’Connor  made  a  speech,  at  the 
evening  meeting  I  presume  it  would  be,  of  that  Convention,  and  he  there  says : — 

“  The  landlord  has  not  got  any  rent  from  the  10,000  who  are  ejected  from 
“  the  farms,  and  he  is  not  going  to  get  any  rent.  AVhat  become  of  the  10,000 
“  farmers  mean  time?  We  will  put  the  tenants  as  near  these  farmers  as  we 
“  possibly  can.  They  like  to  have  a  glimpse  of  their  old  homes,  and  if  I  were 
“  agent  of  an  insurance  society  I  would  not  like  to  have  my  whole  organisation 
“  and  corporation  dependent  upon  the  10,000  farmers  who  will  go  into  the  farms 
“  that  the  other  10,000  have  been  evicted  from.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  Mr.  O’Connor  having  that  view  in  his  mind  repeats  the  statement 
on  the5 11th,  it  must  be  of  February  1882,  while  still  in  America.  It  is  the  next 
page  : — 

“  The  Land  League  binds  members  not  to  enter  land  from  which  another  has 
“  been  bovcotted,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  out  of  600,000  not  12  traitors  have  been 
“  found.  I  declare  I  should  like” — 
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(It  must  be  should  not  like) 

“  to  represent  an  insurance  company  and  have  a  policy  on  the  life  of  the  man 
“  who  would  take  possession  of  an  evicted  farm.” 

I  am  aware  Mr.  O’Connor  gave  an  explanation  of  that  speech.  He  said  in  his 
explanation  that  he  attributed  that  state  of  things  to  the  “  horrible  savage  and 
“  uncivilised  state  of  feeling  and  of  things  which  English  mismanagement  and  English 
“  tyranny  had  brought  about.”  The  first  observation  I  make  is  that  I  understood 
that  explanation  appeared  in  a  local  newspaper — the  observation  to  be  made  upon  that 
explanation  is  that  the  explanation  never  appeared  in  Mr.  O’Brien’s  paper,  in  “  United 
Ireland.”  And  this  speech  is  sent  forth  to  the  Irish  peasantry  to  be  read  without  any 
explanation  at  all  to  be  attached  to  it.  But  all  I  say  is,  anxious  as  I  am  if  I  can  to 
accept  the  evidence  whatever  it  may  be  of  every  witness  that  is  called,  I  cannot 
accept  that  explanation  with  reference  to  these  words.  It  is  said  this  state  of 
things,  namely,  of  tenants  watching  and  defrauding  the  insurance  offices  of  their 
lives,  results  from  the  action  of  the  Government.  My  Lords,  what  is  meant  by  these 
words :  “We  will  put  tenants  as  near  those  farms  as  we  possibly  can  ?  ”  We — that  is, 
the  Land  League — we  will  put  those  tenants  ;  and  then,  when  the  tenants  are  put  as 
near  as  we  possibly  can,  then,  if  I  were  an  agent  of  an  insurance  company,  I  would 
not  like  to  have  my  whole  organisation  dependent  on  the  10,000  farmers  who  will  go 
into  the  farms  that  the  other  10,000  have  been  evicted  from.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  government  of  Ireland.  That  is  remote  and  far  off  from  the  mind  of  the 
man  who  is  boasting  that  he  and  his  confederates  were  putting  the  tenants  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  those  who  were  holding  the  land  against  them,  would  have  their  lives  in 
danger.  My  Lords,  one  other  speech  of  1881,  I  believe  I  have  not  yet  referred  to. 
It  is  a  speech  you  will  find  reported,  if  my  note  be  right,  at  page  2813.  It  is  a  speech 
made  by  this  person,  Mr.  James  Redpath,  who  had  been  very  active  in  the  Land 
League  affairs,  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  made  in  the  important  presence  of  Mr.  Sexton, 
who  was  the  chairman,  and  names  are  given,  the  Rev.  Harold  Rylett,  Mr.  Loudon, 
Mr.  P.  J.  Quinn,  Mr.  Moloney,  Dr.  Kenny,  Mr.  Webb,  and  others;  and  then,  my  Lord, 
this  terrible  language  is  used  by  this  man  Redpath : — 

“  He  regretted  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Boyton  there  was  a  legal  doubt  ” - 

that  is,  whether  he  was  an  American  or  not. 

“  He  knew,  however,  of  his  personal  knowledge  that  if  the  American  Govorn- 
“  ment  failed  to  do  its  duty  in  protecting  its  citizens  in  Ireland,  and  if  he  were 
“  run  into  gaol  without  having  violated  any  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
“  States  and  England,  no  English  nobleman  should  ever  cross  the  Mississippi 
“  to  hunt  deer  or  buffalo  on  the  American  plains,  which  was  now  the  fashion, 
“  without  risk  of  being  shot  by  Irish  bullets  or  of  being  run  down  into  a  mine 
“  and  held  there  as  a  hostage  till  he  (Mr.  Redpath)  should  be  released.” 

My  Lords,  when  we  go  on  to  see,  as  we  shall  see,  the  state  of  America  in  1881  and 
the  following  year,  how  outrage  was  being  preached  there  as  part  of  the  policy,  this 
language  must  have  fallen  upon  ears  that  would  be  prone  to  hear  and  quick  to  act, 
and  here  without  apparent  reproof  is  a  statement  made  at  this  banquet  witli  a  gentle¬ 
man  like  Mr.  Sexton  presiding,  that  if  some  difficulty  arises  about  the  Americans’ 
right  to  protect  themselves  against  arrest  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act,  that  should  our 
English  Government  take  a  view  hostile  to  the  American  Government  then  no  English¬ 
man  should  be  in  safety  from  Irish  bullets  or  from  destruction  of  his  life  by  other 
means  mentioned  there.  And  all  this  passes  unnoticed,  and  is  part,  I  presume,  of  the 
incidents  of  campaign. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact,  and  I  can  refer  to  it  again  if  necessary,  that  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  Land  League  Mr.  Redpath  received  100/.,  it  appears  at  page  5348, 
out  of  the  small  account  that  we  have  had  of  expenses. 

( The  President.)  We  have  had  it  before. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  We  have  ;  it  is  only  for  reference.  This  speech  being  made  on  the 
12th  of  July,  this  payment  of  100/.  to  Mr.  Redpath  was  made  on  the  14th  of  August 
1881.  If  your  Lordship  will  forgive  me,  I  think  it  must  be  18S0. 

(Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  You  think  that  is  1880,  do  you  ? 
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{Sir  H.  James.)  It  must  be  so ;  it  is  in  the  expenses  account,  which  we  do  not  get 
extending  to  1881. 

{The  President.)  I  am  not  able,  from  anything  I  see  on  this  page,  to  discover  whether 
it  is  1880  or  1881. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  think  it  is  more  probably  1880,  because  we  get  it  in  the  expenses 
account,  and  the  expenses  account  does  not  extend  to  1881  ;  it  does  not  extend  beyond 

1880.  I  have  referred  you  to  two  speeches  showing  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  in 

1881.  Will  you  allow  me  to  recall  to  your  memory  that  in  December  1880  Mr.  Parnell 
had  been  warned  of  the  outrages  that  were  being  committed,  of  the  necessity  of 
stopping  them  by  interference,  and  that  he  said  he  would  have  done  so  if  his  engage¬ 
ments  had  allowed  him,  if  he  had  had  other  opportunities.  Now,  my  Lord,  crime  as 
you  know  went  on  increasing,  reaching  the  maximum  record  that  we  have  brought  to 
your  attention  in  this  inquiry.  I  ask  now  what  was  done  while  these  men  were  effec¬ 
tively  raising  the  crime,  what  was  done  by  these  whose  words  could  have  stayed  it  ? 
What  did  they  do  to  stop  it  ?  My  Lords,  I  can  find  no  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell  during 
the  year  1881  at  all  until  the  5th  of  October.  There  was  one  very  short  extract  from 
a  very  short  statement,  it  is  scarcely  a  speech,  made  at  the  National  Convention  on 
September  24th,  1881.  That  is  proved  at  page  2201,  but  there  is  nothing  there  bearing 
upon  the  condition  of  crime,  and  it  was  a  very  short  business  statement.  My  Lord, 
he  had  been  silent  during  that  year.  Will  you  note  that  when  Mr.  Parnell  is  asked 
for  an  example  of  denunciations  of  crime  he  gives  this  during  the  year  1881,  and  in 
that  little  record  of  what  is  termed  denunciations  to  which  I  shall  have  to  call  attention, 
Mr.  Sullivan’s  little  pamphlet,  there  is  no  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  at  all  during  1881,  and 
in  that  little  work,  with  the  exception  of  one  speech  by  Mr.  John  Redmond,  which  upon 
its  face  appears  to  me  to  represent  denunciations  of  crime  and  three  or  four  speeches  of 
clergymen,  there  is  no  speech  by  anyone  or  any  act  done  during  1881  to  stay  this 
crime.  On  the  5th  of  October  Mr.  Parnell  makes  a  speech,  the  first  speech  I  find, 
certainly  the  first  speech  we  have  put  in  evidence  in  this  case  and  I  cannot  find  in  the 
whole  of  that  speech,  which  is  reported  at  page  595  of  the  book  of  speeches,  any 
reference  to  either  the  existence  of  crime  or  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  it.  The 
only  reference  to  crime  I  can  find  is  contained  in  these  words : — 

“  But  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  this  Land  Act  can  reduce  or  will  reduce  the 
“  rents  as  they  ought  to  be  reduced.  We,  however,  propose  to  test  it,  to  give  it 
“  a  fair  trial,  a  very  much  fairer  trial  than  they  are  giving  your  200  friends — 
“  gallant  and  noble  men  who  are  in  the  common  gaols  of  this  country.” 

I  treat  these  words  as  referring  to  the  suspects.  I  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Parnell  was 
referring  to  the  ordinary  criminal  there,  he  was  referring  to  the  suspects,  but  apart 
from  that  reference,  which  is  very  remote,  the  whole  of  the  speech  is  silent.  Nowj  we 
have  the  history  of  the  year  1881  and  what  does  it  result  in  ?  If  your  Lordship 
will  not  regard  it  as  waste  of  time  let  me  describe  the  position  that  was  occupied  by 
the  Land  League,  in  the  words  of  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell,  in  his 
quotation  from  Lord  Hartington.  Now  Lord  Hartington  was  dealing  with  a  term  of 
extreme  violence  and  of  great  crime  in  Ireland.  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  the 
application  of  Lord  Hartington’s  words  were  to  the  Ribbonmen  who  had  existed 
especially  in  West  Meath  in  the  year  1870  and  up  to  the  year  1871  certainly,  and 
Sir  Charles  Russell  quotes  this  to  you  as  describing  what  a  society  or  organisation 
can  do,  and  I  am  asking  to  quote  these  words  for  the  same  purpose  of  describing 
the  condition  of  Ireland  in  1871.  At  page  3651  : — 

“  All  these  acts  of  violence  ” - 

said  Lord  Hartington — 

“  are,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  the  work  of  the  Ribbon  Society.  The  reports 
“  which  we  receive  show  that  such  a  state  of  terrorism  prevails  that  the  society 
“  has  only  to  issue  an  edict  to  secure  obedience,  nor  has  it  even  to  issue  its  edict, 
“  its  laws  are  so  well  known,  and  infringement  of  them  is  followed  so  regularly 
“  by  murder  and  outrage  that  few  indeed  can  treat  them  with  defiance.  Ribbon 
“  law  and  not  the  law  of  the  land  appears  to  be  that  which  is  obeyed.  It  exer- 
“  cises  such  power  that  no  landlord  dares  to  exercise  the  commonest  rights  of 
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“  property.  No  farmer  or  other  occupier  dare  exercise  his  own  judgment  or 
“  discretion  as  to  whom  he  shall  employ.  In  fact,  so  far  does  the  influence  of  the 
“  society  extend,  that  a  man  scarcely  dares  to  enter  into  open  competition 
“  in  fairs  and  markets  with  anyone  known  to  belong  to  the  society.” 

My  Lord,  transpose  one  word,  translate  Ribbonism  into  Land  League  or  Land 
Leagueism,  and  every  word  that  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  quoted  to  you  as 
applying  to  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  1870  and  1871  now  applies  to  the  condition  of 
Ireland  m  1881.  But  my  learned  friend’s  argument  was  that  what  a  secret  society 

did  then  a  secret  society  was  not  doing  in  1881.  ? 

My  Lord,  we  have  now  given  evidence  to  show  the  Land  League’s  sympathy  with 
crime.  In  1871  Ribbonism  was  a  criminal  conspiracy,  and  as  a  criminal  conspiracy, 
acted  as  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  by  the  words  quoted  shown  to  you,  how 
could  a  constitutional  body  act  in  that  way.  All  the  argument  heie  on  Dehalf  of 
the  respondents  is  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  rendered  the  action  of  Irishmen  constitutional. 
What  can  constitutional  action  have  to  do  with  crime?  Admittedly  this  action, 
the  action  of  1870  and  1871,  was  by  force  of  criminal  power,  and  no  power  save 
a  criminal  power  could  have  defied  the  law,  the  real  law  that  governed  Ireland, 
and  no  power  save  criminal  power  could  have  enforced  these  decrees  as  the  Ribbon- 
men  did,  and  yet  Sir  Charles  Russell  tells  you  that  what  was  done  in  1870  was  so 
done  in  1881.  All  that  is  true  as  so  described.  The  power  of  conspiracy,  a  term 
applicable  to  the  Land  League  and  to  the  Ribbonmen,  would  be  a  power  that  would 
cause  reducing  into  subjection  by  terror  and  intimidation  all  men  who  did  not  agree 
with  them,  and  as  we  trace  in  1870  to  the  action  of  Ribbonmen,  the  commission  of 
crime,  so  perhaps  with  greater  secrecy,  because  the  acts  of  the  Land  League  were 
scarcely  so  hidden  as  the  acts  of  the  Ribbonmen,  we  can  trace  in  the  years  1880  and 
1881  to  the  commission  of  crime,  the  acts  of  the  Land  League. 

I  shall  make  no  apology  to  your  Lordships  if  you  will  allow  me  to  occupy  your  time 
for  a  very  few  minutes,  call  it  summary,  call  it  retrospect  if  you  will,  to  draw  a  com¬ 
parison  between  two  important  periods  in  this  case.  One  the  period  when  Mr.  Parnell 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Mr.  Davitt  and  accepted  the  responsibility  of  becoming 
the  head  of  the  Land  League,  the  other  is  that  period  on  Wednesday  the  13th  of 
October  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  consigned  to  the  gaol  of  Kil  main  ham. 

I  ask  my  Lords  two  questions,  and  I  ask  your  respectful  consideration  to  the  answers 
that  ought  to  be  given  to  those  questions.  What  was  the  Ireland  Mr.  Parnell  found  in 
October  1879  ?  What  was  the  Ireland  he  left  to  its  fate  in  October  1881  ?  Just  two 
years  had  elapsed  between  those  two  periods — two  years  as  full  of  importance  to  Ireland 
as  any  years  she  has  ever  passed  through.  Mr.  Parnell  found  Ireland  in  one  condition. 
He  left  it  in  another.  He  found  Ireland,  no  doubt,  with  the  prospect,  the  imminent 
prospect,  of  great  distress  affecting  its  poorer  population.  He  found  that  population 
having,  it  may  be,  two  causes  of  complaint,  that  population  being  the  peasant  popula¬ 
tion  of  Ireland  who  were  complaining  that  they  had  no  security  for  the  holding  of 
their  land,  or  else  that  they  were  bearing  unjust  burthens  in  regard  to  payment  for  the 
land  they  occupied.  And  so  there  were  two  motives  that  could  urge  men  to  action, 
two  causes  of  action  that  could  be  appealed  to  by  agitators;  and  for  two  years  rhe 
Land  League,  as  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell,  who  so  often  referred  to  it  that  I  may 
quote  it,  now  admits  the  Land  League  being  paramount  (Mr.  Parnell  being  the  head  of 
the  Land  League)  had  control  of  Ireland,  and  had  to  deal  with  it  for  good  or  for  evil 

as  they  thought  right.  „  ..  ,  , 

And  my  Lords,  what  occurred  during  those  years  ?  As  the  years  rolled  by  the 
cause  of  complaint,  the  cause  that  would  move  the  peasantry  to  action,  passed  away. 
Nature  did  much  to  remove  the  burthens  which  tell  upon  these  Irishmen.  Two  years  had 
given  beneficent  harvests,  and  as  we  came  to  the  conclusion  of  those  years,  distress  had 
passed  away,  and  comparative  plenty  was  in  that  land.  And  as  nature  had  done  much, 
so  human  action  had  added  something  to  the  removal  of  Irish  complaints.  Legislation 
had  shown  that  men  were  willing  and  were  anxious  to  remove  the  grievances  that  the 
peasantry  had  complained  of — fixity  of  tenure  to  a  great  degree  had  been  secured  ;  just 
rents  were  to  be  ascertained,  so  that  the  burthen  that  fell  upon  the  tenant  should  not 
be  a  grievous  one — at  least  one  that  could  be  borne,  and  at  the  end  of  these  two 
years  the  complaint  that  had  been  made  at  the  commencement  of  them  had  passed 


away, 
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Then  there  was  a  great  opportunity  for  those  men  who  had  succeeded  in  affording 
relief  to  those  whom  they  had  taken  under  their  care  of  doing  something  to  add  to  the 
prosperity  and  to  the  happiness  of  that  land. 

My  Lords,  our  tale  now  has  been  told.  It  is  said  that  this  case  was  a  case  of  shreds 
and  patches.  Well,  the  patches  have  been  put  together,  and  the  patchwork  does  not 
now  become  entirely  a  useless  article.  We  know  what  it  represents.  Two  years  have 
been  told  to  your  Lordships  when  nothing  had  been  done  to  remove  the  causes  of  the 
real  suffering  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Speech  after  speech,  inducement  after  induce¬ 
ment,  appeals  by  writing,  and  by  eloquent  language  were  made  to  cause  crime,  and  not 
to  stay  it.  So,  as  these  years  of  plenty  and  redress  passed  on,  crime  kept  steadily 
increasing  comparatively  month  by  month,  there  has  ever  been  an  increase  of  crime 
under  this  system ;  and  when  Mr.  Parnell  left  Ireland,  which  he  had  controlled  for  two 
years,  he  left  it  in  a  state  of  degradation,  and  in  a  state  of  crime  that  Ireland  had  never 
reached  before.  My  Lords,  I  say  it  is  indeed  a  sad  tale  that  we  have  had  to  tell  you. 
We  have  had  to  point  out  to  you  what  the  crime  was  that  had  been  spreading,  and 
spreading,  as  we  endeavoured  to  show  you  for  the  first  time  by  methods,  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  men,  who  would  have  been,  it  may  be,  generous,  in  their  conduct  and 
brave  in  their  acts,  if  they  had  been  left  alone  and  had  not  been  intimidated.  And,  my 
Lords,  where  is  the  great  triumph  of  this  constitutional  action,  when  men  have  been 
boasting  of  bringing  those  who  had  been  Fenians,  those  who  had  been  extreme 
Nationalists,  as  it  is  termed,  into  line — when  it  is  said  we  brought  them  under  the 
constitutional  flag  the  great  success  of  Mr.  Parnell  has  been,  and  his  colleagues  have 
been,  that  they  have  converted  the  Fenian  into  a  Moonlighter,  that  they  have  converted 
that  man,  who  would  be  brave  enough  to  stand  in  the  field  and  bear  the  consequences 
of  his  treason,  into  the  assassin  who  would  have  lurked  behind  a  stone  wall,  and 
endeavoured  to  hide  himself  from  the  result  which  must  have  followed.  These  are  the 
results,  the  patriotic  results,  and  I  have  exaggerated  nothing  which  have  been 
established,  and  which  marked  the  period  when  Mr.  Parnell  went  away  from  the  active 
portion  of  public  life.  What  an  Ireland  he  left  behind  him  !  What  classes  of  crime 
there  were  !  What  classes  of  crime  still  existed,  still  showed  themselves,  with  not  one 
word  to  stay  or  to  stop  them,  and  so  these  people  in  every  hamlet  of  this  country  were 
left  to  their  fate  by  the  leader  who  had  brought  them  to  this  condition.  And  we  have 
for  a  time  now,  at  least,  to  deal  with  the  Ireland  that  Mr.  Parnell  left  behind  him.  Of 
this  portion  of  1881  and  the  commencement  of  1882  I  have  comparatively  very  little 
indeed  to  say.  It  is  a  period  which  is  covered  by  the  action  of  the  Ladies’  Land 
League,  a  body  that,  as  I  pointed  out  to  your  Lordship,  received  its  inception,  as  all 
these  representatives  of  policy  .did  receive  their  inception,  _  from  the  thought  of 
Mr.  Davitt.  This  Ladies’  Land  League  took  its  part  then  in  the  Government  of 
Ireland  to  the  extent  of  replacing  the  Land  League,  which,  deprived  of  its  leaders,  had 
been  suppressed  by  the  Government,  and  had,  of  course,  ceased  to  be  efficacious  for 
active  service.  The  ladies  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  spent  72,000Z.  more  or  less  in  a 
manner  which  has  not  been  accounted  for ;  but,  my  Lords,  they  spent  it  according  to 
the  views  they  entertained  of  benefits  that  could  be  conferred  upon  those  who  needed 
as  they,  I  presume,  thought  protection.  They  spent  it  as  we  know  in  the  defence  of  the 
ordinary  prisoners  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  to  you  were  persons  who  could  not 
be  defended  en  masse  at  least  without  defeating  or  interfering  with  the  administration  of 
justice.  That  money  was  expended  according  to  the  views  entertained  especially  by  the 
lady  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  and  whom  in  the  absence  of  my  learned  friend  the 
Attorney-General  I  do  not  mean  to  refer  to  again  at  great  length— I  mean  Miss 
Reynolds —  it  was  expended,  as  that  lady  has  described  it,  with  “  warnings  to  the 
waverer,”  I  think  it  is,  and  “  appeals  to  the  cowardly.”  It  was  spent  under  the  terms 
of  those  notices  to  which  I  have  referred.  Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  not  wish  me  to 
refer  to  them  again,  where  the  evicted  tenants  were  not  to  receive  compensation  unless 
they  they  held  out  as  a  body,  and  where  unless  the  tenants  on  an  estate  refused  to  pay 
as  a  body,  those  who  could  not  pay  and  were  evicted  were  to  be  compensated  ;  so  that 
persons  not  being  compensated  pressure  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  those  who  held 
out.  That  was  the  system  upon  which  the  Ladies’  Land  League  acted.  You  have  the 
knowledge  of  the  events  that  occurred  affecting  the  statement  of  Miss  Reynolds.  You 
have  the  knowledge  that  Miss  Stritch  and  Mrs.  Malony  were  spending  these  large 
sums  of  money  as  far  as  I  know  without  cheque,  or  without  audit.  You  also,  my 
Lord,  know  from  the  documents  found  in  Miss  O’Connor’s  possession,  that  the  defence 
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of  prisoners  'which  I  have  mentioned  to  your  Lordship  was  carried  on.  We  know,  too, 
that  there  was  a  record  kept  of  these  acts,  in  this  hook  which  was  named  some¬ 
what  poetically  the  “  Book  of  Kells  ”• — what  has  become  -of  that  book  no  one 
will  tell  you.  There  is  no  book  whatever  of  this  Ladies’  Land  League  which 
virtually  represented  the  Land  League  from  a  period  from  October  1881  until  I  think 
the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September  1882,  no  books  whatever  have  been 
forthcoming.  I  have  not  myself  a  wish  to  enter  into  detail  after  what  I  have  already 
said  in  respect  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League,  except  to  suggest  to  your  Lordships  that 
what  was  done  under  the  Land  League  was  carried  on  by  the  Ladies’  Land  League 
enthusiastically  and  earnestly ;  that  the  expenditure  of  money  was  of  the  same 
class  and  of  the  same  nature,  still  hidden,  still  unknown  to  you  ;  we  are  dealing 
with  a  period  of  action  which  I  do  not  dwell  upon  in  respect  of  the  Ladies’  Land 
League,  for  this  reason  because,  of  course,  the  individual  members  who  are  the  respon¬ 
dents  were  not  acting  with  the  Ladies’  Land  League  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  acted 
with  the  Land  League  before,  and  with  your  Lordship’s  permission  I  would  pass 
from  the  Ladies’  Land  League  saying  no  more  upon  the  subject  than  I  have  already 
said. 

It  is  rather,  I  am  afraid,  an  abrupt  change  of  subject,  but  I  have  intentionally 
endeavoured  to  maintain  as  far  as  I  can  the  sequence  of  time,  and  having  now  dealt 
with  the  year  1881  in  Ireland,  and  concluded  what  I  have  to  say  in  respect  to  this  more 
important  period  of  time,  probably  than  any  other,  I  desire  before  continuing  the 
Ireland  of  1882  with  its  Phoenix  Park  murders  and  Kilmainham  treaty  incidents, 
to  deal  with  the  time  which  is  running,  with  respect  to  America,  if  you  will  allow  me 
so  to  do.  And  in  order  that  I  may  make  my  propositions  clear  in  respect  to 
American,  and  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  statements  I  am  about  to  make  to  you, 
will  you  now  allow  me  to  place  before  you  the  exact  propositions  which  I  have  to 
submit  to  you  in  respect  to  American  action,  without  entering  into  detail,  but  simply 
giving  you  the  general  nature  of  them. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  action  of  the  Irish  Americans  in  the  early  days  of  the  skir¬ 
mishing  fund,  and  in  the  early  days  of  Patrick  Ford ;  and  you  will  recollect  that  I  dealt 
with  the  American  action  when  I  dealt  with  the  action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  August 
1881.  Without  repeating  what  I  have  said  in  respect  of  the  action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
from  August  1881, 1  now  have  to  establish  to  you  that  from  that  date  the  Clan-na-Gael 
became  in  intention  a  dynamite  body  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  committing  outrage. 

Then,  my  Lords,  having  proved,  if  I  can  establish  it,  as  I  submit  to  you  with  great 
confidence  I  shall,  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  a  dynamite  body,  1  then  have  to  deal 
with  the  action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  on  the  American  Land  League. 

My  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  says  that  there  was  an  attempt  of  the  Clan- 
na-  Gael,  or  by  a  portion  of  it,  to  capture  the  American  Land  League,  and  he  says  it 
failed.  My  Lords,  my  proposition  is,  and  you  will  see  whether  I  or  my  learned  friend 
be  correct,  that  the  whole  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  did  attempt  to  capture  the  Land 
League  of  America  and  succeeded.  I  shall  call  attention  to  the  fact,  as  part  of  the 
proposition,  that  there  were  two  branches  of  the  American  Land  League — one  conser¬ 
vative,  the  other  sympathising  with  the  Clan-na-Gael.  And  now,  my  Lords,  in 
acknowledging  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Davitt,  as  shown  to  my  learned  friends  and  myself, 
in  placing  the  book  from  which  he  quoted,  in  our  possession,  I  shali  endeavour,  step  by 
step,  to  prove  conclusively  to  you  from  two  sources  the  joint  action  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  and  the  Land  League  of  America. 

W  e  obtained  the  information  as  to  the  Clan-na-Gael  from  Le  Caron,  and  from  his 
reports,  and,  with  singular  identity  of  form,  we  obtained  a  complete  fitting  of  Le 
Caron’s  statement  with  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  book.  The  record  of 
Mr.  Davitt  in  his  book,  of  course,  is  a  record  of  the  Land  League,  or  what  becomes  the 
National  body  of  America.  The  statement  of  Le  Caron  applies  to  the  action  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  and  of  that  body. 

Now  I  proceed,  beginning  with  the  action  of  the  more  legitimate  body,  the  Irish 
Land  League.  I  shall  have  to  show  to  you  that  that  body  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Land  League  proper  of  Ireland  had  come  to  an  end  in  October  1881 — I  mean  to  an 
end  nominally,  though  not  in  ideas.  There  was  an  alteration  of  the  Land  League  as 
such  in  America  into  the  more  general  body,  and  speaking  now  simply  in  very  broad 
terms,  not  entering  into  detail,  as  the  years  passed  by  preceding  1881  until  we  come  to 
the  alteration  of  the  declared  policy  in  consequence  of  political  events  in  Great  Britain 
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in  1886,  I  undertake  to  sliow  to  your  Lordships  that  the  Clan-na-Gael,  by  means  of  its 
great  activity,  the  prominence  of  its  leaders,  so  acted  that  they  took  possession  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  National  League,  or  the  National  body  of  America,  and  all  that 
has  now  been  done  in  America  from  a  Nationalist  point  of  view,  by  any  organisation  is 
by  that  organisation  controlled  by  the  Clan-na-Gael  men  and  the  dynamite  body,  who 
have  been  acting  in  support  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  accordance  with  their  own  views. 

And,  as  end  and  climax  of  all  this,  I  shall  show  to  you  that  when  the  policy  of 
English  politics  demanded  that  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  dynamite,  the  act  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  Society,  then  this  body,  controlled  by  Clan-na-Gael  men  and  imbued 
by  Clan-na-Gael  doctrines,  thought  it  right  for  a  time  to  suspend  any  operations  in 
accordance  with  Clan-na-Gael  views  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  collection  of 
enormous  sums  of  money  which  they  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
colleagues  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  them,  and  being  spent  by  them  in  parliamentary 
action. 

Now,  my  Lord,  such  are  the  propositions  that  I  am  aiming  to  support,  and  whilst  I 
will,  I  promise  you,  condense  all  I  can  say  upon  the  subject  within  narrow  limits  of 
time,  and  whilst  I  will  refer  you  to  my  authority  without  reading  in  detail  matters 
wherever  I  can  avoid  doing  so,  I  will  now  proceed  to  establish,  from  time  to  time  as 
the  events  have  occurred,  these  propositions  I  have  ventured  to  submit  to  you.  May  I 
remind  you  that  having  finished  with  American  events,  with  the  Clan-na-Gael 
Conference  of  August  1881,  I  now  have  to  deal  with  the  more  open  movement, 
namely,  the  Conventions  that  occurred  under  the  auspices  of  a  general  body.  I  am 
now  coming  to  what  has  been  termed  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1881.  We  have  left 
the  Clan-na-Gael  Convention,  I  submit  to  you,  in  this  condition,  namely,  that  the 
Clan-na-Gael  had  determined,  as  shown  by  the  circularsl  have  read  toyou,that  they  would 
from  that  time  carry  on  an  active  warfare.  It  had  been  accepted  by  the  Clan-na-Gael 
as  a  body,  and  their  secret  executive  had  been  reduced  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
safety  from  common  discussion,  to  a  limited  number,  so  that  their  dynamite  policy 
might  be  more  safely  carried  on.  Now,  under  those  circumstances,  it  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1881  determined  to  hold  a  general  Convention|of  American -Irish.  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  at  any  length  terms.  You  may  call  it  “  Land  League  Convention,” 
if  you  like,  as  some  have  sought  to  do,  but  I  do  not.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  that 
was  not  a  meeting  of  Land  Leaguers  only.  It  was  a  meeting  of  all  bodies  of  Irish 
people,  and  the  attendence  was  of  a  general  character.  That  was  sought  for  by  the 
call  to  the  meeting,  so  that  all  Nationalists  might  be  represented  at  that  meeting. 
Amongst  others,  Mr.  Parnell  determined  to  be  represented,  and  you  will  find  that  on 
the  1st  of  October  1881  Mr.  Parnell  announces,  and  he  announces  it  to  Patrick  Ford 
(I  am  referring  to  page  3381),  that  Mr.  Thomas  Power  O’Connor  will  represent  him  at 
that  meeting.  I  said  the  1st  of  October.  It  is  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  1st  of 
October  1881.  It  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parnell  to  Patrick  Ford,  and  is  that  document 
that  I  read  to  your  Lordship  where  Mr.  Parnell  said  that  they  were  about  in  Ireland 
to  select  test  cases  in  order  that  tenants  in  the  surrounding  districts  may  understand 
the  worthlessness  of  the  Land  Bill.  Then  at  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  Mr.  Parnell 
says  : — 

“  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  will  start  for  America  early  in  October,  and  will  repre- 
“  sent  my  views  and  those  of  the  Irish  organisation.” 

I  have,  of  course,  dealt  already  with  two  of  Mr.  O’Connor’s  speeches,  namely,  the 
insurance  speeches,  and  I  have  also  referred  to  the  explanation  he  has  given  of 
them,  but  as  I  have  to  deal  with  Mr.  O’Connor,  now  representative  of  Mr.  Parnell,  I 
do  desire  to  point  out  to  your  Lordships  that  Mr.  Parnell,  in  sending  forth  that 
representative,  ought  to  have  been  upon  the  alert.  He  cannot  say  with  things  going 
on  in  America,  as  he  has  said  of  crime  existing  in  Ireland,  that  he  was  ignorant.  He 
had  had  warning,  and  solemn  warning,  of  what  was  occurring  in  America  in 
consequence  of  the  connexion  with  the  Land  League  and  the  dynamite  or  extreme 
party.  On  the  24th  February  1881  we  had  a  discussion  in  Parliament,  taking  place  in 
Mr.  Parnell’s  presence.  Of  course  it  is  only  that  no  one  should  misundei  stand  for 
what  it  is  referred  to  in  this  Court,  that  I  repeat  that  this  is  only  put  in  by  way  of 
notice.  This  is  useful  as  notice.  In  that  discussion  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  Minister 
possessed  of  course  of  authentic  knowledge,  or  knowledge  believed  to  be  authentic, 
made  a  statement.  I  am  quoting  from  page  4005.  There,  from  the  Secretary  of 
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State  Mr.  Parnell  must  have  learnt  that  John  Devoy,  who  was  in  America,  was  a  very 
dangerous  person.  This  is  in  reference  to  the  state  of  things  in  America.  What  was 
said  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  this : — 

“  I  quoted  some  observations  from  a  paper  which  I  had  not  with  me  then, 
“  but  which  I  have  with  me  now,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Devoy,  and  the 
“  hon.  member  for  Longford  says - 

Then  there  was  an  interruption. 

“  Now,  I  will  tell  then  hon.  member  for  Longford,  who  has  informed  us  that 
“  he  is  himself  only  a  recent  member  of  the  Land  League.  But,  perhaps,  I  know 
“  a  little  more  of  the  history  of  the  Land  League  than  the  hon.  member  for 
“  Longford,  and  I  would  like  to  explain  to  him  who  and  what  Mr.  Devoy  is,  and 
“  why" I  referred  to  his  sentiments  as  having  a  very  material  bearing  on  that 
“  question. 

“  Now  I  find  that  in  May  last  year,  not  12  months  ago,  a  Land  League  was 
“  established  in  America,  very  much  on  the  principle  of  what  in  our  military 
“  system  we  call  ‘  linked  battalions.’  And  who  founded  that  Land  League  in 
“  America  ?  It  was  founded  by  the  hon.  member  for  Cork  city  (Mr.  Parnell). 
“  I  have  in  my  hand  a  newspaper  of  the  7th  of  May,  containing  a  report  of  a 
“  meeting  for  the  foundation  of  the  American  Irish  Land  League,  and  upon  that 
“  occasion  there  was  present,  amongst  other  people,  Mr.  John  Devoy.  After  a 
“  thorough  discussion  it  was  decided  that  an  Irish  Land  League  should  be  formed 
“  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  moral  and  financial  aid  to  the 
“  Irish  National  Land  League  in  Ireland. 

“  Yes,  and  now  I  am  going  to  explain  to  the  House  what  is  the  moral  aid 
“  which  they  offered  to  the  Irish  National  Land  League.  What  the  financial 
“  aid  is,  we  know.  I  saw  in  the  papers  this  morning  that  the  Irish  Land  League 
“  had  at  its  last  meeting  announced,  I  think,  1,3002.  odd  of  subscriptions,  of 
“  which  300Z.  was  gathered  in  Ireland  and  1,000/.  by  this  organisation  in  America. 
“  Now  it  is  very  material  to  show  the  House  that  this  is  very  pertinent  to  the 
“  point  I  alluded  to,  and  to  which  I  am  going  to  allude  again.  Now  this  com- 
“  mittee  held  several  meetings,  and  at  the  final  meeting  the  names  of  the 
“  gentlemen  suggested  by  Mr.  Parnell  were  unanimously  selected  as  a  Provisional 
“  Central  Council  of  the  Irish  Land  League  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
“  principal  members  was  Mr.  Devoy.” 

Then  there  was  an  interruption — 

“  Well,  I  think  I  will  show  you  presently,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  go  on. 
“  The  Provisional  Council  having  been  so  established,  they  proceeded  to  assemble 
“  in  convention,  and  then  there  are  mentioned  many  of  the  leading  members  who 
“  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  one  of  those  leading  members  being  Mr.  John 
“  Dillon,  member  for  Tipperary.” 

Then  this  was  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  this  speech : — 

“  I  said  something  the  other  day  about  the  skirmishing  fund.  I  know  a 
“  great  deal  about  that  fund,  a  good  deal  more  than  probably  the  hon.  member 
“  for  Longford  does.  The  other  night  when  I  mentioned  it  the  hon.  member 
“  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  showed  that  he  knew  something  of  it,  because  he 
“  said  that  the  skirmishing  fund  had  ceased  to  exist,  or  had  at  least  become 
“  respectable  in  its  character.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  not  ceased  to  exist.  It 
“  is  this  fund  that  is  here  referred  to,  the  fund  for  carrying  out  the  objects 
which  Mr.  Devoy  has  sketched.  That  is  the  fund  that  is  being  subscribed 
“  for  by  those  people  in  America.  In  another  part  of  this  same  paper  a  reference 
“  is  made  to  the  skirmishing  fund.  The  hon.  member  for  Cork  city  calls  the  affair 
“  at  Salford  a  fmactical  joke.” 

And  so  throughout  the  whole  of  that  speech  attention  is  called  to  what  is  material, 
namely,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  Irish  in  America.  You  had  the  skirmishing 
fund.  You  had  persons  like  Devoy,  and  you  had,  of  course,  if  you  brought  them  into 
one  line,  the  responsibility  of  seeing  how  they  would  act.  There  is  one  other  reference. 
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This  is  a  speech  also  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  3rd  of  March  at  page  3346, 
which  is  probably  more  important.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  : — 

“  To-morrow  it  will  be  in  the  hearing  of  the  civilised  world,  which  will  pro- 
“  nounce  its  judgment  on  this — I  will  use  the  word — this  vile  conspiracy.  Sir,  I 
“  knew  that  these  were  the  objects  of  the  Land  League.  I  knew  it  as  one  respon- 
“  sible  for  the  public  peace  of  the  dominions  of  the  Queen,  and  as  one  whose  duty 
“  it  was  to  denounce  it,  as  I  have  denounced  the  language  of  John  Devoy,  as  I 
“  denounced  the  language  of  Pedpath,  and  as  I  denounce  the  language  of  the 
“  member  for  Tipperary.  I  call  them  confederates.” 

And  then  he  proceeds : — 

“  He  said  I  was  cowardly  in  my  attack  on  John  Devoy  in  the  absence  of  the 
“  man.  Did  Devoy  think  of  the  absence  of  4,000,000  of  people  when  he  said  he 
“  meant  to  set  London  on  fire  ?  Was  not  that  a  cowardly  action  on  the  part  of  a 
“  man  who  was,  in  a  manner,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Land  League  in  America  ? 
“  I  felt  it  my  duty,  and  I  hope  the  House  still  think  that  I  did  my  duty  in  telling 
“  them  what  I  knew,  that  the  Land  League  is  an  association  which  depends  upon 
“  the  support  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy.  The  hon.  member  has  avowed  it  to-day. 
“  Who  are  the  men  they  know?  Who  support  the  Land  League  in  Dublin  ?  Is 
“  it  supported  by  Irish  subscriptions  ?  Why,  the  Irish  subscriptions  are  coppers  ; 
“  but  the  gold  and  silver  come  from  Fenianism  in  America.  That  is  where  it 
“  comes  from  and  the  hon.  member  knows  it  as  well  as  I  do.  Who  are  the  men 
“  they  take  for  their  agents  to  send  this  money  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Dublin  ? 
“  Men  like  Devoy,  a  convicted  Fenian.  When  they  set  to  work  to  organise  this 
“  Land  League,  who  were  the  chief  agents  by  whom  it  was  started  and  conducted  ? 
“  Why,  they  were  notorious  Fenians,  many  of  whom  had  been  convicted,  while 
“  others  were  perfectly  well  known  to  be  connected  with  the  Fenian  conspiracy.” 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  taken  as  evidence  of  notice  of  any  facts, 
only  evidence  of  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  opinions. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  That  is  what  I  am  endeavouring  to 
convey.  I  have  not  for  one  moment  said  that  statements  made  by  any  one,  however 
eminent,  and  however  great  were  the  means  of  information  at  his  disposal,  however 
great  the  sense  of  responsibility,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  facts.  This 
brought  circumstances  to  his  knowledge  which  ought  to  have  created  caution.  I  think 
I  can  put  it  no  higher,  and  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  place  the  statement  I  am  making 
to  you  on  that  level.  It  is  a  matter  where  a  responsible  person  says  certain  things', 
but  which  I  quite  agree  do  not  establish  what  may  be  there  said.  At  the  same  time, 
when  under  such  conditions  a  statement  is  made,  it  ought  to  put  those  who  hear  it  on 
the  alert  so  that  they  must  say,  “  I  have  not  been  taken  unawares ;  I  have  not  been 
“  acting  in  ignorance  to  this  extent,  that  I  have  been  using  caution  in  the  steps  I 
“  have  taken.”  There  was  this  knowledge,  at  any  rate,  that  a  responsible  minister 
was  saying :  “  If  you  go  to  America  for  Land  League  support  you  are  dealing  with 
“  Fenians ;  they  are  the  active  people.  As  you  yourself,  Mr.  Parnell,  have  said,  the 
“  revolutionary  body  were  the  more  active.”  Mr.  Parnell  sends  his  representative, 
Mr.  O’Connor,  to  act  at  this  Convention.  There  were  two  other  gentlemen  also  who 
represented  the  Land  League  very  directly,  although  they  may  not  have  been  the 
direct  representatives  of  Mr.  Parnell  personally.  Whilst  the  announcement  as  to 
Mr.  O’Connor  had  appeared  as  early  as  the  1st  October  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  on 
November  the  12th,  there  is  a  cablegram  published  from  Egan  in  Paris,  stating  that 
Mr.  Timothy  Healey  and  Father  Sheehy  were  about  also  to  visit  America  to  take  part 
in  this  gathering  of  Irish-Americans,  and  inasmuch  as  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Healv 
and  Father  Sheehy  are  sent  forth  apparently  with  Mr.  Patrick  Egan’s  cognisance,  he 
standing  to  some  extent  at  least  sponsor  for  them,  it  is  not  immaterial  to  notice  what 
were  Mr.  Egan’s  views  at  this  time.  I  am  quoting  matter  I  have  already  referred  to. 
This  is  part  of  the  narrative  and  therefore  I  will  refer  to  it  again.  On  the  26th  of 
October  1881  we  have  a  report  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Egan  (at  page  5245)  in 
which  Mr.  Egan  expresses  his  views. 

( The  President.)  In  whose  evidence  ? 
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( Sir  H.  James.)  It  was  put  to  Mr.  Thomas  Power  O'Connor.  It  is  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Egan  : — 

“  You  recently  hinted  to  me  that  ere  long  an  important  Irish  move- 
“  ment  would  be  heard  of  in  America.  What  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  move- 
“  ment  ?  ” 

I  am  going  to  put  to  your  Lordship  that  the  movement  was  now  commencing : — 

“  (Mr.  Egan.)  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,  but  there  will  be  such  a  move- 
“  ment. 

“(Correspondent.)  Do  the  American  Leaguers  contemplate  union  with  the 
“  Irish  Nationalist  party  ? 

“  (Mr.  Egan,  hesitating.)  All  Irish  parties  will  be  united  now. 

“  (Correspondent.)  By  your  going  over  to  other  parties,  or  their  going  over 
“  to  you  ? 

“  Mr.  Egan  had  no  opinion  ready  on  this  point.  After  a  pause,  however, 
“  he  continued :  *  By  declaring  the  League  illegal  the  English  Government  has 
“  ‘  cut  the  constitutional  ground  for  agitation  from  under  our  feet.' 

“  (Correspondent.)  What  can  you  do  but  appeal  to  arms,  and  how  can  that  help 
“  you,  as  you  have  no  arms  ? 

“  (Mr.  Egan.)  No  appeal  to  arms  is  intended.” 

Now  Mr.  Egan,  seemingly,  as  I  have  said,  answerable  for  Mr.  Healy’s  and 
Mr.  Sheehy’s  visit  to  America,  has,  at  least,  at  this  time,  according  to  the  statement 
which  is  published,  made  a  statement  that  all  parties  are  going  to  be  united,  and  a 
movement,  which  is  not  the  old  Land  League  movement,  and  which  is  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  appeal  to  arms,  will  be  inaugurated  from  that  time,  and  within  that  move¬ 
ment  all  Irish  parties  will  be  united.  That  is  in  America.  Now,  as  I  have  said  (this  is 
one  of  my  propositions)  I  am  going  to  trace  how  all  the  Irish  parties  in  America  became 
united,  and  to  show  that  the  movement  was  a  movement  of  dynamite,  and  a  move¬ 
ment  with  the  policy  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  obtaining  power  over  all  men  who  were  probably 
of  a  more  peaceful  disposition  than  they.  My  friend,  who  is  good  enough  to  secure 
perfect  accuracy  upon  my  part,  points  out  to  me  that  this  has  been  put  in  twice.  It 
was  put  in  at  page  3043  as  an  extract  from  the  “Irish  World,”  and  also  in  cross- 
examination. 

(The  President.)  It  is  given  somewhere  from  “  United  Ireland.” 

( Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  at  page  3383.  It  may  be  copied  into  “  United  Ireland.”  It  is, 
I  am  told,  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  21st  December  1881. 

My  Lord,  we  next  have  a  telegram  from  Egan,  a  copy  of  which  appears  at  page  3383. 
This  is  in  immediate  anticipation  of  the  sitting  of  the  convention  which  occurred  on 
November  30th,  and  December  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd,  Egan  cablegraphs  in  these  words : — 

“  However  Dr.  Croke  may  attempt  to  explain,  his  actiou  is  looked  upon  by  all 
“  the  best  men  in  Ireland,  lay  and  clerical,  as  simple  treachery  to  the  cause. 
“  Neither  he  nor  any  other  man  can  stop  a  nation’s  onward  march.  I  am  glad  to 
“  see  a  combined  call  for  a  Convention  at  Chicago.  All  Irish  Nationalists  must 
“  now  stand  together.  Let  there  be  no  half-way  measures !  No  compromise ! 
“  No  flinching  !  We  must  win  Irish  freedom  now  or  never!  Received  per  cable 
“  from  the  “Irish  World”  35,000  francs.  Accept  warmest  thanks. — Patrick 
“  Egan.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  before  we  come  to  what  is  done  for  the  Convention  and  by  the 
persons  at  the  Convention,  we  have  to  move  on  a  parallel  line  with  the  Clan-na-Gael 

i  see  what  they  were  doing.  I  am  now  about  to  show  the  captive  of  the  Land 
League  not  at  this  meeting  I  admit  but  as  I  proceed.  This  is  the  first  step.  If  you 
refer  to  page  2559  you  will  see  the  Clan-na-Gael  action.  May  I  remind  you  that  it  is 
about  to  be  not  a  Land  League  meeting  in  Chicago,  but  an  open  meeting,  a  general 
meeting  of  all  associations.  This  is  what  the  Clan-na-Gael  did.  A  circular  is  issued 
on  November  21st. 
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S.  G.  of  D.  463. 


Head-quarters,  K., 
November  21st,  1881. 


“  Dear  Sir  and  Brothers, 

“  It  is  the  desire  of  the  F.C.  (executive  body)  that  as  many  members  of 
“  the  Y.C.  as  can  possibly  attend  the  Irish  National  Convention  at  Chicago, 
“  November  30th,  1881,  will  do  so  without  entailing  any  expense  on  the 
“  organisation. 

“  You  will,  therefore,  make  every  effort  to  get  the  members  of  the  V.C. 
“  elected  as  delegates  from  any  Irish  society  that  may  have  an  existence  in  your 
“  neighbourhood,  whether  it  be  as  representatives  of  the  Land  League  Club, 
“  the  A.O.H.,  or  any  other  organisation.  The  F.C.  particularly  desire  your 
“  presence  as  a  delegate,  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to  attend  as  such.” 

Then  signed  in  the  ordinary  way — 

“  Fraternally  yours, 

“  K.E.N.  of  the  Y.C.” 


Your  Lordship  will  again  permit  me,  as  I  am  very  desirous  to  make  good  my  way 
as  regards  this  American  matter,  to  point  out  to  you  how  the  parallel  line  is  to  be 
moved  upon.  There  is  a  meeting  on  the  30th,  and  on  November  21st  a  circular  issued 
that  they  are  to  obtain  representation,  not  only  by  virtue  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  with  its 
11,000  or  14,000  men  sending  its  representatives,  but  that  the  members  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  are  to  go  to  other  societies  wherever  they  may  find  them,  and  obtain  election  of 
their  representatives,  be  it  of  their  own  body  on  the  one  hand,  or  those  other  bodies  on 
the  other.  Then  you  would,  of  course,  have  a  large  number  of  delegates  who  were  so 
numerous,  as  I  am  about  to  show  to  you  that  they  were  able  to  carry  things  their  own 
way,  so  as  to  obtain  the  objects  they  had  in  view. 

The  next  thing  is  to  see  what  was  done  to  secure  the  meeting  of  November  30th. 
We  find  traces  of  what  was  done  at  two  portions  of  the  evidence.  On  page  3383  we 
find  a  statement  of  the  fact  in  the  “  Irish  World.”  It  is  the  12th  November.  It  first 
recites  the  cablegram  from  Patrick  Egan  as  to  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  lather  feheehy 
and  Mr.  Healy,  and  then  proceeds — 

“  Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  news,  a  meeting  of  the  representative  Land 
“  Leaguers  of  New  York  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  William  B.  Wallace, 
“  President  of  the  Irish  National  Land  and  Industrial  League  of  New  York,  East 
“  48th  Street,  and  preparations  for  one  of  the  heartiest  welcomes  ever  given  under 
“  Irish- American  auspices  were  at  once  gone  into.  Cooper  Institute  was  immedi- 
“  ately  hired  for  Thursday  evening,  November  10th,  and  committees  were 
“  appointed  to  get  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Irish  societies,  and  have  succeeded — 
“  the  Irish  Nationalist,  who  have  not  hitherto  participated  as  a  body  in  any  public 
“  demonstration  of  the  sort  since  the  commencement  of  the  Land  League  agita- 
“  tion,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  the  Longshoremen,  St.  Patrick’s  Mutual 
“  Alliance,  the  temperance,  and  various  other  organizations  all  joining  in  most 
enthusiastically.” 

So  your  Lordship  sees  now  this  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  all  bodies  ;  not  Land  Leaguers, 
but  all  bodies ;  and  to  the  like  result  is  the  evidence  at  page  5245.  I  think  that  is 
only  reiteration  of  the  same  statement  in  another  form,  and  comes  from  the  same 
source.  Therefore,  my  Lord,  I  need  not,  I  think,  repeat  that  evidence. 

[Adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 


(Mr.  Davitt.)  Your  Lordships  were  kind  enough  to  ask  me  a  question  this  morning 
with  reference  to  the  rescinding  of  a  resolution  of  the  Land  League  about  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  for  parliamentary  contests.  I  find  in  a  document  put  in  during  my 
evidence,  when  in  charge  of  the  Land  League  in  America  in  1880,  that  there  is  some 
reference  to  the  expenditure  of  money  received  from  America  in  Ireland.  I  will  thank 
your  Lordships  to  look  at  that,  I  have  marked  it.  (The  document  was  handed  to  the 
President.) 

(The  President.)  Do  you  say  you  referred  to  this  in  your  speech  ? 
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(Mr.  Davitt.)  It  was  put  in  during  my  examination,  my  Lord,  and  I  referred  to  it 
again,  I  think,  in  my  speech.  It  is  one  of  the  documents  put  in  evidence. 

(The  President.)  It  had  better  be  handed  to  Sir  Henry  James  or  the  Attorney-General, 
and  it  can  be  looked  at  between  this  and  to-morrow  morning. 

(Sir  E.  Jam ?s.)  My  Lords,  dealing  still  with  the  Chicago  Convention,  I  have  it  that 
Mr.  O’Connor,  representing  Mr.  Parnell,  either  arrived  in  America  or  sailed  for 
America,  on  the  5th  of  October.  The  visit  Mr.  O’Connor  paid,  as  he  tells  us  at  page 
5244,  was  to  Mr.  Patrick  Pord.  He  says  he  never  was  with  Patrick  Ford  at  the 
“  Irish  World  ”  office.  But  I  think  he  saw  Mr.  Patrick  Ford.  I  take  it,  therefore,  he 
means  he  saw  him  at  his  private  house,  Then  his  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  “  Irish  World  ”  says  : — 

“  Mr.  O’Connor  sat  in  the  office  of  the  ‘  Irish  World,’  Brooklyn,  on  the  night 
“  before  he  sailed  for  Ireland,  and  informed  us  that  Mr.  Parnell  told  him  that  the 
“  first  subscription  that  was  ever  paid  into  the  organisation  came  from  “  Trans- 
“  atlantic.” 

He  is  asked,  “  Is  that  true  ?  ”  and  he  says,  “  Entirely  true.”  Well,  I  do  not  wish  to 
put  it  higher — if  I  am  right  in  my  reading — than  that,  that  Mr.  O’Connor  probably 
had  some  slight  confusion  of  memory.  Because  he  is  asked  by  Mr.  Honan,  at 
page  5250 : — 

“Was  there  a  preliminary  meeting  for  this  convention? — (A.)  Yes,  there 
“  was.  (Q.)  That  was  held,  1  think,  in  the  “  Irish  World”  office? — (A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  You  were  there? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Who  else? — (A.)  My  only  recollection  of 
“  any  persons  at  the  present  moment  was  Mr.  Finerty,  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  and  his 
“  brother,  whose  name  I  think  is  Augustine.  (Q.)  Austin  Ford  ? — (A.)  No,  it  is 
“  Augustine.  Austin  Ford  is  Mr.  Ford’s  nephew.  Augustine  Ford  is  Mr.  Ford’s 
“  brother.” 

Therefore,  while  I  say  I  cannot  conceive  that  Mr.  O’Connor  was  influenced  more 
than  by  forgetfulness,  it  is  important  to  notice,  while  he  says  in  the  first  instance  he 
did  not  see  Mr.  Ford  at  the  “  Irish  World  ”  office,  yet  the  night  before  the  convention 
the  persons  who  met  at  the  “  Irish  World  ”  office  are  this  man  Finerty — whose  position 
I  have  already  to  some  extent  dealt  with,  but  with  whom  I  shall  have  again  to  deal — 
Patrick  Ford,  and  his  brother  Augustine,  who  had  been  the  secretary  of  the  Skirmish¬ 
ing  Fund.  Then,  my  Lords,  I  gather  from  further  evidence  which  is  found  at 
page  2202  that  at  some  date  shortly  before  the  26th  of  November  1881  Mr.  Timothy 
Healy  and  Father  Sheehy  arrived ;  and  that  they  both  of  them  drove  to  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Patrick  Ford.  That  is  page  2202,  and  so  we  have  the  actors  upon  the  scene. 

The  next  event  is  the  call  that  was  issued  of  this  Convention.  The  call  is  signed  by 
Mr.  Healy,  Father  Sheehy,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Power  O’Connor  as  the  delegates  from 
Ireland.  Patrick  Ford,  John  Boyle  O’Reilly,  and  Patrick  Collins  sign  it,  I  think,  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  in  America.  We  may  take  it  that  Mr.  Patrick  Collins — we  may 
treat  him  certainly,  I  think,  as  representative  of  the  Conservative  or  clerical  part  of 
the  Irish-Americans,  and  Mr.  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  he  occupies  a  middle  position,  an 
anomalous  position,  and  his  position  I  shall  have  jto  refer  to.  On  this  point  I  wish  to 
confirm  what  I  said  to  you  on  Thursday,  that  there  were  two  branches  of  the  Land 
League— the  Conservative  and  the  Extreme.  That  view  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Davitt’s 
statement  in  his  speech.  It  says  at  page  6401  : — 

“  The  two  branches  of  the  League,  the  legitimate  one  represented  by  P.  A. 

Collins  of  Boston,  and  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  branch  represented  by  Patrick  Ford, 
“  agreed  upon  a  convention  of  all  societies  favourable  to  the  policy  of  the  Land 
“  League  of  Ireland,  and  the  following  call  for  the  same  was  issued,  which  I 
“  think  has  already  been  read.” 

Will  your  Lordship  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  read  it  again,  for  I  think  I  should  be 
reading  it  the  third  time.  But  these  words  are  the  important  words  : — 

“  In  view  of  the  present  crisis  in  Ireland  and  to  the  consequent  necessity  for 
“  the  Irish  in  America  to  make  full  demonstration  of  all  force  favourable  to  the 
“  Irish  cause,  the  undersigned  hereby  unite  in  an  invitation  to  all  branches  of  the 
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“  Land  League  and  all  societies  favourable  to  tbe  Land  League  policy  to  send 
“  delegates  to  an  Irish  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in 
“  McCormick  Hall,  on  the  30th  of  November,  and  the  1st  and  2nd  of  December 
“  1881.” 

So  you  have  a  perfectly  harmless  call,  Patrick  Ford  signing  it,  no  doubt ;  but  you 
have  Collins  and  Boyle  O’Reilly  signing  it  also. 

Now,  my  Lords,  at  page  5246  Mr.  O’Connor  is  asked — the  statement  is  not  unim¬ 
portant — 

“  (Q.)  You  knew  there  was  this  advanced  section  in  America,  did  not  you  ? — 

“  (A.)  By  impression  and  by  report.  Perhaps  I  should  explain  to  their  Lord- 
“  ships  that  revolutionaries  are  not  in  the  habit  of  stating  that  they  are  revolu- 
“  tionaries.” 

With  that  view  I  agree.  Then  the  President  asks  : — 

“  (Q.)  Revolutionaries  as  distinguished  from  those  who  have  recourse  to 
“  outrages  and  such  things  ?  ” 

That  is  what  your  Lordship  remarked — 

“  ( A .)  I  have  said,  I  think  in  my  direct  examination,  my  Lord,  that  not  a 
“  single  person  throughout  my  whole  visit  to  America  declared  to  me  that  he 
“  was  a  member  of  a  secret  organisation.” 

That  I  presume  was  very  likely  that  he  did  not  declare  it,  because  he  said  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  would  not  state  that  he  was.  But  the  question  being  put  to  him  (on  the  same 
page) 

“  Do  you  not  think  that  was  an  invitation  to  Irishmen  of  every  shade  o^ 
“  opinion  to  come  into  your  movement?  He  says:  (A.)  Certainly.  ( Q .)  In- 
“  eluding  the  advanced  Nationalists  and  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — (A.)  Certainly 
“  (Q.)  And  you  willingly  took  the  assistance  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — (A.)  Certainly 
“  was  delighted.  I  regarded  every  Irishman  that  joined  our  movement  as  an 
“  addition  to  our  strength  as  constitutionalists.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  we  have  the  proof  of  what  occurred  at  the  meeting.  We  have  the 
call - 

( The  President.)  Will  you  give  us  the  page  where  that  call  is. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Page  2561  is  the  call  set  out  in  full,  and  page  6401  it  is  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Davitt’s  speech.  You  have  gathered  that  Mr.  O’Connor  has  said  that  no  one 
told  him  that  he  belonged  to  a  secret  society  ;  but  a  communication  was  made  to  Mr. 
O’Connor  by  this  man  Finnerty  at  page  5223.  He  speaks  of  one  occasion  when  dyna¬ 
mite  was  mentioned,  and  says  :  “  It  is  the  only  one.”  This  is  the  question  : — 

“  What  was  that? — [A.)  That  was  Mr,  Finnerty.  Mr.  Finnerty  had  a  conver- 
“  sation,  there  were  three  or  four — five  or  six  persons,  in  fact,  practically — who  said 
“  something  to  the  effect  that  any  means  were  justifiable  to  attain  Irish  rights; 
“  and  I  spoke  very  calmly  then  to  him  on  the  matter,  but  afterwards  I  lost  my 
“  temper,  and  he  said  he  was  very  glad,  and  he  preferred  me  very  much  discussing 
“  a  question  when  I  lost  my  temper  than  when  I  kept  it,  and  I  found  that 
“  nobody  whatever  gave  him  the  least  sympathy.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  give  you  the  exact  date  to  that. 

(The  President.)  Give  me  the  question. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Question  80,268.  I  gather  from  that,  my  Lord,  that  Finnerty  had 
marked  himself  before  Mr.  John  O’Connor  as  a  dynamitard.  I  say,  I  cannot  give  you  the 
date,  therefore  it  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  O’Connor  that  I  should  not,  as  the  date  is  not 
proved,  attempt  to  fix  a  date  which  may  not  be  correct,  and  which  will  place  a  doubt 
upon  the  conversation.  But  certainly  there  is,  to  Mr.  O’Connor’s  knowledge,  from  all 
which  has  been  and  will  be  proved  by  admission,  and  probably  by  indisputable  evidence 
established,  that  Finnerty  was  a  dynamitard.  Now  you  will  see  what  part  this 
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declared  dynamitard  takes  in  this  Convention.  We  have  a  statement  as  to  Finnerty’s 
activity  at  page  3384.  It  is  from  an  account  given  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  : — 

“  The  understanding  at  the  initial  meeting  held  in  the  ‘  Irish  World’  office 
“  previous  to  the  call  for  the  Convention,  at  -which  Father  Sheehy,  Mr.  O’Connor, 
“  Mr.  Healy,  and  Mr.  Finnerty  were  present,  was  that  no  treasurer  should  be 
“  appointed.  ‘  If  the  question  comes  up,’  said  Mr.  Finnerty,  ‘  I  shall  move  that 
“  ‘  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  be  declared  treasurer,  and  let  there  be  as  many  channels  of 
“  ‘  transmission  of  money  to  him  as  the  people  will.’  That  agreed  with  our  view 

“  of  the  matter.  This  money  question  is  a  very  ticklish  one . 

“  The  reasons  why  men  transmit  their  moneys  to  the  Land  League  through  the 
“  ‘  Irish  World’  are  these  :  A  dollar  sent  through  the  ‘Irish  World’  is  a  signifi- 
“  cant  endorsement  of  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  ‘Irish  World.’  ” 

Now  we  have  Mr.  Finnerty  nominating  the  central  treasurer.  Now  we  see  what  he 
does  at  the  meeting.  At  page  2560,  Le  Caron’s  evidence,  at  the  very  head  of  the  page, 
you  will  see  it  stated : — 

“It  was  arranged  John  F.  Finnerty,  of  Chicago,  should  make  the  opening 
“  speech.  (Q.)  Is  that  the  same  member  who  was  a  member  of  the  United 
“  Brotherhood  you  have  mentioned  before  ? — (A.)  The  same  gentleman  as  Camp 
“  96  Chicago;  Chicago  citizen.  ( Q .)  Who  was  appointed  temporary  chairman  ? — 
“  ( A .)  J.  F.  Finnerty  nominated  William  Hynes  as  temporary  presiding  officer. 
“  ( Q .)  That  is  the  same  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood  ? — [A.)  Yes,  he  pre- 
“  sided  at  the  Secret  Convention.” 

Now  let  us  go  by  steps  if  you  will  allow  me,  Finnerty,  declaration,  dynamite. 
Finnerty  the  night  before  with  the  gentleman  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  arranges 
about  the  treasurer.  Finnerty  making  the  opening  speech  at  this  general  meeting. 
And  Finnerty  moved — you  will  see  the  importance  of  it — the  temporary  presiding 
officer  should  be  Hynes.  Finnerty,  of  course,  Clan-na-Gael,  dynamitard,  Hynes,  Clan- 
na-Gael,  dynamitard.  And  so  in  the  first  step,  even  with  respect  to  the  nomination  of 
temporary  officers,  you  have  Finnerty  first  addressing  this  gathering  of  all  organisa¬ 
tions.  Then  you  have  the  next  step.  You  have  Hynes  being  nominated  to  the  pre¬ 
siding  officership. 

My  Lords,  I  have  no  right  to  say  for  one  moment  on  that  evidence  how  far 
Mr.  O'Connor  knew  that  Finnerty  at  that  time  was  a  dynamitard.  But  about  this  time 
he  knew  it,  and  there  is  no  repudiation  that  I  can  find  of  any  of  Finnerty’s  acts, 
there  is  no  repudiation,  I  hope  I  am  not  putting  it  too  strong,  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  communication  to  him  that  this  man  Finnerty  was  a  dynamitard. 
Now  we  have  information  of  what  took  place  at  this  meeting  from  the  document 
that  has  been  put  in  which  we  call  an  appendix.  It  was  put  in  as  a  statement 
of  all  that  occurred  at  that  meeting.  It  seems  these  documents  are  published,  so  that 
we  have  an  official  statement  of  what  occurred  at  the  opening  meeting.  Therefore, 
when  I  mentioned  just  now  that  I  should  establish  what  I  said  from  the  record  of  Mr. 
Davitt,  it  should  not  be  taken  that  Mr.  Davitt  has  given  us  any  information  but  what 
is  open  to  the  public  ;  it  might  cause  Mr.  Davitt  some  annoyance  if  it  was  thought 
Mr.  Davitt  had  given  us  information. 

(The  President.)  What  is  this  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  It  is  taken  from  a  paper  put  in  by  the  Attorney  General. 

(Sir  H.  James  )  It  is  a  reference.  It  was  put  in  by  Le  Caron  as  being  a  correct 
statement  of  what  occurred.  The  other  documents  have  been  put  in.  It  is  an  extract 
from  a  newspaper;  this  particular  newspaper  being  published - 

(The  President.)  Where  is  the  reference  to  it  in  the  evidence  I  want  to  know  ? 

(Sir  U.  James.)  It  occurs  on  the  22nd  February  1882.  It  is  put  in  as  one  of  the 
documents  in  an  appendix  of  that  day, 

(The  Secretary.)  Printed  some  days  after. 

(The  President.)  I  was  asking  what  page  of  our  proceedings. 

(The  Secretary.)  It  should  be  after  page  3203. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  explain  that  while  that  appendix  discloses 
what  occurred  before  the  public  openly,  there  is  also  some  evidence  of  what  occurred 
in  the  same  Convention  before  the  public  were  admitted.  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  to 
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interpose,  but  that  is  to  be  found  at  page  2559.  You  will  see  tbe  evidence  given  by 
Le  Caron  at  question  44,100.  Perhaps  I  had  better  read  the  previous  question  : _ 

“  the  question  come  up  at  any  time,  and  if  so,  tell  me  when,  about  this 
“  Mr.  Betts’  chairmanship  ?— (4.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Was  that  on  the  first  dav  or  the 
“  second  day?— (4.)  The  second  day.  (Q.)  Then  I  will  go  to  the  first  day,  I 
“  think  it  is.  When  was  the  opening  chairman  who  called  the  Convention  to  order, 
I  believe  that  is  the  technical  expression,  appointed  ? — (.4.)  At  the  first  pre- 
“  liminarv  caucus  of  the  secret  organisation  preceding  the  first  session  held  the 
night  before  the  meeting  of  the  open  Convention  of  delegates  as  per  instruction 
“  who  had  been  elected  by  the  members  of  the  open  Convention  meeting  in  secret 

“  session  at  the  hall  of  Camp  16,  22nd  Street,  Chicago.  (Q.)  Were  you  there? _ 

“  (4.)  I  was  present.  (Q.)  Delegates  came  in  obedience  to  that  circular  ? — (4.) 
“  That  and  other  circulars.  (Q.)  That  was  the  night  before  the  first  meeting,  as  I 
understand  ? — (4.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Now  I  want  you  to  answer  my  question  simply, 
my  friend  can  ask  you  anything  farther  later  on  ;  in  pursuance  of  whatever  was 
“  done  at  that  secret  meeting,  who  was  chosen  as  the  person  to  make  the  opening 
“  speech  and  call  the  Convention  to  order  ? — (4.)  It  was  arranged  John  F. 

I  mnerty ,  of  Chicago,  should  make  the  opening  speech.  ( Q .)  Is  that  the  same 
“  member  who  was  a  member  of  tho  United  Brotherhood  you  have  mentioned 
“  before  ?— (4.)  The  same  gentleman  as  Camp  96,  Chicago ;  Chicago  citizen. 
“  (Q.)  Who  was  appointed  temporary  chairman? — (4.)  J.  F.  Finnertv "nominated 
“  William  Hynes.” 

So  this  had  been  arranged  at  the  secret  caucus  which  as  we  are  told  there  is  in  all  these 
Conventions — a  secret  meeting  to  arrange  the  proceedings.  Now  at  page  4  of  this 
appendix  you  will  find  : — 

“At  12.15  the  stalwart  form  of  John  F.  Finnerty  appeared  at  the  front  of 
“  the  platform,  and  as  he  rapped  the  desk  with  the  gavel,  the  Convention  settled 
“  down  into  an  attentive  silence.  Mr.  Finnerty  then  said,  Gentlemen,  Friends,  the 
“  honour  has  been  conferred  upon  me  by  the  signers  of  the  call  for  the  Irish 
“  National  Convention  of  calling  this  Convention  to  order,  and  he  read  the  follow- 
“  ing  call.” 

You  will  see  Patrick  Ford  is  the  first  name,  then  Collins,  and  John  Boyle  O’Keilly. 
Then  three  gentlemen  from  Ireland  :  Thomas  O’Connor,  Mr.  Healy,  and  Father  Sheehy. 
Now  my  Lords,  of  course,  I  am  not  going  to  read  that.  Next  the  list  of  delegates 
follows.  Then  if  you  turn  to  page  25  there  is  a  paragraph  commencing — 

“  Hyne3  versus  Betts.  Rev.  O’Sullivan,  of  Albany,  New  York,  moved  the 
“  adoption  of  the  report,  with  the  exception  that  the  name  of  Hon.  William  J. 

“  Hynes  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  itself  be  replaced  by  that  of  the 
“  Rev.  Dr.  Betts.” 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  “  and  itself  ”  be  replaced.  What  is  the 
antecedent  of  that  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  It  must  be  a  misprint.  “  Be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list,”  and  it 
must  be  “  and  it  be  replaced  by  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Betts.”  Then  a  discussion  seems 
to  take  place  which  I  refer  to  only  to  show  that  the  ruling  spirit  is  the  person  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  so  very  particularly  in  the  future,  namely,  Alexander  Sullivan.  At 
page  26  we  have — 

“  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  in  the  midst  of  a  great  deal  of  confusion  was  heard 
“  to  say  that  no  matter  what  any  man  thought  outside  of  the  Convention  he  had 
“  no  right  to  introduce  a  subject  of  this  kind  into  the  Convention.” 

That  is  the  forcing  of  the  question. 

“  The  enemies  of  Ireland  were  constantly  making  the  assertion  that  Irish 
“  agitation  was  not  a  question  of  liberty  and  humanity,  but  a  question  of  religion. 

“  If  the  report  of  the  committee  was  not  accepted  by  a  Convention  largely  of 
“  one  faith  the  enemies  of  Ireland  would  say  it  was  because  the  nominee  for 
“  president  belonged  to  another  faith.” 

Mr.  Betts  has  been  put  before  you  as  an  Episcopalian  minister,  but  he  is  a  Clan-na- 
Gael,  you  will  understand. 
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“  We  do  not  need,  said  Mr.  Sullivan,  to  begin  toleration,  we  simply  need  to 
“  continue  it.” 

So  the  speech  proceeds.  Then  we  come  to  the  next  page,  27  : — 

“  Upon  the  close  of  Mr.  Sullivan’s  remarks  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  Conven- 
“  tion  mounted  their  seats  and  howled  for  recognition  by  the  chair.” 

The  result  is  you  will  find  that  Mr.  Betts  is  elected.  We  have  the  later  control  if  you 
will  kindly  turn  to  page  38,  and  you  will  see  now  the  important  proceedings.  This 
you  will  find  is  the  starting  point  of  the  controlling  power  of  the  American  Organisa¬ 
tion — the  last  line  of  page  38 — 

“  Judge  Birdsall,  of  Connecticut,  moved  that  the  chairman  of  this  Convention 
“  appoint  an  executive  committee  of  seven  members  whose  duty  shall  be  to  call 
“  any  future  Conventions,  and  also  to  confer  and  act  with  the  leaders  of  the 
“  different  organisations  here  represented,  or  any  others  that  may  be  hereafter 
“  organised  to  further  the  interest  of  Irish  rights  in  promoting  the  objects  and 
“  redeeming  the  pledges  contained  in  the  address  and  resolutions  adopted  by  this 
“  Convention.” 

That  is  Judge  Birdsall. 

Then  Devov  speaks  at  page  39,  and  makes  a  proposition  as  to  fighting  the  matter  out, 
and  now  you  will  see  the  end  of  this  matter  at  page  40  : — 

“  Alexander  Sullivan  appeared  on  the  platform  and  said  : — Thus  far  we  have 
“  agreed  on  all  essentials.  The  only  question  before  us  is,  can  we  agree  on 
“  some  non-essentials  ?  I  have  the  honour  to  be  chosen  to  announce  to  you  that 
“  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  (cheers),  Mr.  P.  A.  Collins  (cheers),  and  one  whose  counsel 
“  I  accept  as  a  command,  because  his  voice  is  sacrificed  by  martyrdom  for  the 
“  Irish  cause — Father  Sheehy  (cheers).  Those  three  gentlemen,  representing  the 
“  different  elements  in  America  and  the  organisation  in  Ireland,  ask  this  Con- 
“  vention,  with  the  same  unanimity  with  which  it  declared  Ireland  was  entitled 
“  to  free  government  to  show  that  the  Irish  in  America  can  govern  themselves — 
“  (cheers) — to  accept  the  substiture  ” — 

that  is,  the  substituted  resolution — • 

“  offered  by  Judge  Birdsall  (cheers).  That  pleases  alike  moderate  men  and 
“  extreme  men,  if  there  are  any  distinctions  between  us ;  but  I  contend  that  any 
“  distinctions  were  wiped  out  this  morning  when  we  adopted  our  resolutions.” 

That  is  what  I  presume  we  should  call  an  amendment  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Wallace. 
Then  come  the  concluding  words  : — 

“  The  previous  question  was  then  ordered,  and  amid  great  excitement  the 
“  motion  of  Judge  Birdsall  was  carried  on  a  division.  Immediately  the  chair- 
“  man  announced  the  result,  the  members  of  the  Convention  sprang  to  their  feet 
“  and  burst  into  a  tremendous  cheer.  The  crowd  of  visitors  in  the  gallery, 
“  including  the  ladies,  sustained  the  applause ;  hats  and  handkerchiefs  were 
“  frantically  waved,  and  cheer  after  cheer  drowned  even  the  chairman’s  voice.” 

Now  you  se  emy  Lord  the  result  of  the  motion  of  Alexander  Sullivan.  This  motion 
made  by  Judge  Birdsall  is  carried,  which  results  in  seven  persons  forming  the 
executive  committee  to  act  for  the  future  as  representing  this  National  Gathering  for 
all  purposes  in  respect  to  Ireland. 

Now  we  have  see  who  those  seven  people  are.  Will  you  turn  back  in  that  appendix 
to  page  7  and  see  how  this  has  been  arranged.  There  you  will  see  that  it  is  determined 
after  stating  that — 

“  Considerable  time  was  wasted  in  deciding  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
“  several  committees  should  be  appointed.  Finally  the  chairman  was  authorised 
“  to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  on  rules;  and  another  of  seven  on  organisation ; 
“  the  committee  on  credentials  to  be  made  up  of  one  from  each  state,  territory, 
“  the  district  of  Columbia  and  Canada.” 
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So  that  to  Hynes,  the  temporary  chairman,  there  was  given  the  nomination  of  the 
seven.  It  is  the  starting  point,  my  Lord,  of  all  the  government  of  the  Land  League. 

My  Lords,  I  will  give  you,  if  you  will  allow  me  for  one  moment,  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Betts  as  chairman.  Now  there  are  two  pieces  of  information  that  we  received  upon 
this  matter  as  to  what  had  really  taken  place.  At  page  2562  we  have  the  account  that 
is  rendered  to  the  Clan-na-Gael  of  the  work  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  has  effected.  It  is 
a  circular. 

{The  President.)  But  have  you  got  the  names  of  those  seven? 

( Sir  E  James.)  I  am  coming  to  it ;  it  does  not  appear  in  these  proceedings,  but  I  get 
it  from  the  “  Nation  ”  newspaper.  I  will  give  them  to  your  Lordship  ;  they  are  not 
recorded,  you  see  it  was  a  nomination  by  the  chairman.  At  page  2562  you  will  find  a 
circular  which  is  issued  to  the  Clan-na-Gael  showing  the  success  of  their  efforts, 
January  3rd  is  the  date  : — 

“  Since  the  F.C.  last  addressed  you  a  public  call  was  issued  for  a  Convention 
“  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  all  societies  or  organisations  friendly  to  the 
“  present  struggle  in  Ireland.  It  seemed  to  many  leading  members  of  the  V.C. 
“  that  we  should  seize  the  opportunity  to  make  ourselves  felt  in  this  public  gathering, 
“  and  the  F.C.  were  urged  to  take  action  in  that  direction.  The  F.C.  were  a  unit 
“  in  the  belief  that  our  brothers  ought  to  take  every  opportunity  to  give  public 
“  thought  a  national  direction,  but  they  did  not  agree  as  to  the  advisability  of  issuing 
“  an  order  officially  giving  any  positive  direction,  and  other  members  had  no  objection 
“  to  letters  passing  between  members  of  the  Y.C.  with  a  view  to  securing  the  election 
“  of  Y.C.  men  from  other  organisations  without  expense  to  the  Y.C.,  but  they 
“  opposed  the  issuance  of  any  official  circular  which  could  be  construed  into  a 
“  request  to  any  D.  to  incur  the  expense  of  sending  delegates  to  any  public 
“  Convention  not  called  by  the  Y.C.,  or  which  might  be  construed  into  an 
“  identification  of  the  Y.C.  with  any  public  organisation,  or  even  a  quasi- 
“  endorsement  of  any  but  the  one  method  of  securing  what  we  are  all  labouring 
“  for.  When  a  circular  was  issued  to  the  E.  N.’s - ” 

Those  are  the  district  members,  I  believe — 

“  the  two  members  of  the  F.C.  referred  to  cheerfully  yielded  to  the  will  of  the 
“  majority,  and  aided,  so  far  as  they  could,  in  carrying  out  that  will.  Owing  to 
“  the  failure  of  many  delegates,  who  were  V.C.  men,  to  report  and  register  at 
“  the  place  designated,  only  320  names  were  obtained.  It  is  generally  believed 
“  that  there  were  at  least  eighty  more  in  attendance  at  that  body.  It  will 
“  thus  be  seen  that  the  Y.C.  was  able  to  send  on  very  short  notice  a  much 
“  larger  representation  to  the  Convention  than  did  any  other  organisation, 
“  and  it  will  also  be  seen  that  by  the  secret  concerted  action  of  its  members 
“  it  was  able  to  send  this  representation  chiefly  from  the  organisations.  The 
“  presence  of  a  large  body  of  men  in  accord  and  with  unmistakable  views 
“  views  was  soon  recognised  by  all  the  elements  in  the  Convention.  Fear, 
“  curiosity,  and  in  the  end  we  believe  admiration  were  elicited  by  this  unknown 
“  quantity.  The  impression  seemed  to  gain  ground  in  many  quarters  that  the  body 
“  of  delegates  referred  to  meant  to  demand  some  terrible  things,  and  to  appease 
“  them,  although  they  had  neither  said  nor  done  a  thing  indicating  that  they 
“  held  any  unnatural  or  dangerous  views  ;  very  Conservative  men  seemed  willing 
“  to  go  to  the  edge  of  Radicalism  to  find  a  safe  half-way  ground  that  could  be 
“  made  common.  These  strange  men  obtained  the  temporary  and  permanent 
“  chairs  of  the  Convention.” 

Your  Lordship  will  note  this — 

“  The  secretaries  are  both  temporary  and  permanent,  the  control  of  the  com- 
“  mittee  on  rules,  permanent  organisations,  and  resolutions.  The  committee  on 
“  permanent  organisation  reported  at  the  head  of  their  list  the  name  of  a  dis- 
“  tinguished  brother  of  the  Y.C.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
“  selection  aroused  some  thinly- disguised  bigotry,  and  met  with  the  immediate 
“  opposition  of  three  delegates  of  different  faith.  The  Convention,  however,  arose 
“  above  bigotry  and  intolerance  and  put  in  practice  the  Y.C.  doctrines — that  all 
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“  men  who  favour  liberty  are  brothers  and  equals,  and  that  religious  questions 
“  must  be  settled  by  each  individual’s  conscience  and  have  no  place  in  the  political 
“  war  we  are  conducting.” 

Then  they  enter  into  a  question  of  political  doctrines,  and  it  proceeds  about  10  lines 
lower  down  : — 

“  If  a  people  live  under  a  Government  which  is  an  unnatural  one,  if  they 
“  have  a  right  to  another  form  of  Government,  then  they  have  a  right  to  over- 
“  throw  their  unnatural  and  to  establish  their  natural  Government,  and  if  they 
“  are  not  ready  to  do  so  immediately  it  is  their  duty  to  begin  and  to  push 
“  vigorously  the  work  of  preparing  for  this  change.  The  Convention,  it  is  true, 
“  taught  us  nothing  novel  by  this  declaration.  It  but  reiterated  our  position. 
“  But  it  did,  through  the  representatives  of  strictly  religious  and  other  organisa- 
“  tions,  agree  upon  this  as  the  latest  revised  text  of  our  national  political  scripture. 
“  Let  us  preach  and  teach  from  text.  Let  us  remember  that  though  this  text 
“  was  accepted  by  all,  many  only  did  so  because  they  feared  the  demand  for 
“  something,  just  what  they  could  not  divine,  but  surely  some  terrible  thing. 
“  Therefore  upon  us,  in  the  future,  as  at  present  and  in  the  past,  must  the  gospel 
“  of  Nationalism  rely  for  advocacy.” 

On  the  next  page  we  have  some  disjointed  matter : 

“  Through  the  Convention,  however,  we  have  secured  a  larger  audience,  and 
“  the  means  of  reaching  that  audience  without  expense  to  the  Y.C.  A  larger 
“  number  of  the  Y.C.  men  favoured  the  formation  of  a  new  public  organisation 
“  to  supplant  all  the  fractions  now  in  existence.” 

Then  my  learned  friend  asks  for  it  all  to  be  read.  Then  I  say  : — 

“  These  words  now  appear  in  parenthesis,  and  I  will  read  them  :  ‘  (Just  what 
“  ‘  is  on  the  carpet  now,  the  success  attending  Chicago  makes  the  Y.C.  think  they 
“  ‘  can  indirectly  control  all  the  organisations  of  the  U.S.  note.)’  (Q.)  What  is 
“  the  U.S.  ?y-(A.)  The  United  States.  That  is  a  note  of  mine.  It  means  all  the 
“  organisations  of  the  United  States.” 

Then  it  proceeds  : — 

“It  was  hoped  that  the  demand  for  the  new  organisation  urged  and  dis- 
“  geminated  among  the  delegates  would  create  such  a  public  opinion  among  the 
“  delegates  in  the  Convention  as  would  compel  the  leaders  of  rival  factions  to 
“  agree  to  surrender  to  the  new  body  as  they  agreed  in  the  selection  of  a  tem- 
porary  chairman  of  the  Convention.  In  this,  however,  there  was  disappointment ; 
“  one  gentleman  at  the  head  of  1,000  organisations  gave  notice  that  he  would  not 
“  yield  to  the  proposed  new  one.” 

Then  there  was  a  note  written  by  the  witness  who  was  Collins.  Then  a  little  lower 
down  : — 

“  Another  gentleman  declared  that  though  not  the  head  of  nominal  organisa- 
“  tions  he  collected  more  money  than  the  other.  Ford  would  not  recognise  the 
“  new  organisation,  and  would  persist  in  having  no  intermediate  correspondent 
“  between  him  and  the  foreign  treasurer.  Thus,  had  our  men  forced  through  the 
“  new  organisation  the  result  would  have  been  but  the  formation  of  another  body, 
“  not  a  union  at  all,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  result  of  the  great  gathering 
“  would  have  been  but  the  addition  of  one  more  faction.” 

Tour  Lordship  sees  the  substitute  in  a  public  organisation. 

“  The  Convention  finally  decided  to  create  a  national  committee  of  seven,  to 
“  be  appointed  by  the  chair.” 

That  was  in  substitution  for  the  open  organisation,  and  this  follows : 

“  This  Committee  has  power  to  call  future  Conventions,  to  address  all 
societies  now  in  existence,  or  hereafter  to  be  created,  whenever,  in  its  judgment, 
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“  the  interests  of  the  cause  required  such  addresses,  and  to  take  steps  to  brino- 
u  about  the  desired  federation  of  all  the  organisations  in  this  country  upon  a 
“  national  basis.  The  Committee  was  appointed  by  a  V.C.  chairman.” 

That  is  how,  my  Lord,  you  get  all  this  power  for  the  future,  and  as  you  see  acted 
upon  by  the  body  of  seven  nominated  by  the  chairman.  Your  Lordship  is,  of  course, 
aware  that  Alexander  Sullivan  is  the  person  who  carried  that  motion.  Y"our  Lordship 
asked  me  for  the  names.  I  have  found  them  at  page  5688  at  the  head  of  the  page. 
The  seven  names  of  the  executive  committee  of  seven— Boland,  Ford,  Collins,  Wallace, 
Birdsall,  Sullivan,  and  Brown.  Your  Lordship  will  please  note  that  we  have  the 
directories  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  here  ;  Roland,  Clan-na-Gael ;  Ford,  your  Lordships 
know  who  he  is  ;  Patrick  Ford  ;  Collins,  Conservative  ;  Wallace,  we  have  no  informa¬ 
tion  about  him  ;  Birdsall,  seems  to  be  an  American  ;  Alexander  Sullivan,  President  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael,  and,  as  we  shall  show  in  a  short  time,  Brown,  Clan-na-Gael,  and  so, 
my  Lords,  Ford,  extreme  man,  collector  for  dynamite,  Boland,  Ford,  Sullivan,  Brown, 
these  were  the  seven  executive,  and,  as  I  will  show  your  Lordships,  they  pass  away, 
their  names  are  altered,  as  they  act  still  more  in  future  years  in  the  Clan-na-Gael 
until  you  find  a  complete  Clan-na-Gael,  the  inception  of  a  new  movement,  with  full 
power  of  action  passing  into  the  hands  of  this  Clan-na-Gael  power,  and  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  future  action  in  America. 

( The  President.)  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  You  have  given  me  these  names  from 
their  appearing  as  signatories  of  some  document.  What  is  the  document  thev 
signed  ? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  This  was  an  extract,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  from  the  “  Nation  ” — I  see, 
my  Lord — I  think  it  does  appear.  It  is  from  the  “  Nation,”  as  I  said ;  it  appears  at 
page  5687.  It  is  a  conference  at  the  Astor  House,  a  call  from  the  Astor  House,  I 
think,  which  is  a  subsequent  Convention  ;  but  your  Lordship  sees  the  names  appear  as 
the  executive  committee  of  seven. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  still  I  have  not  got  quite  what  I  want;  they  appear  as  signing 
some  document  and  state  themselves  to  be  the  committee  of  seven.  I  want  to  know 
what  the  document  is. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  A  call  to  the  Astor  House  Convention ;  it  is  one  which  I  have  not 
yet  mentioned,  it  occurs  between  the  Chicago  and  the  Philadelphia  Conventions.  Of 
course,  I  have  to  prove  Mr.  Betts  a  Clan-na-Gael  chairman  ;  page  7  I  have  read  to 
your  Lordship  : — 

“  Finally,  the  chairman  was  authorised  to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  on 
“  rules,  and  another  of  seven  on  organisation —  ” 

Then  we  have  the  committee  on  credentials  and  committee  on  organisation  bring  up 
their  report  at  page  24  and  25  : — 

“  A  motion  to  adjourn  until  the  report  spoken  of  above  was  in  was  lost,  and 
“  finally  the  report  of  the  committee  on  permanent  organisation  ” — 

That,  your  Lordship  will  see,  is  named  by  Hynes  Clan-na-Gael. 

“  Mr.  Richard  Prendergast,  chairman  of  the  committee — presented  the  following 
“  report,  which  was  received  with  cheers,  ‘  Permanent  officers.  President :  Rev. 
“  George  Betts,  of  Missouri.’  ” 

( The  President.)  I  cannot  find  that  page  25  says  so. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  At  the  head  of  page  25,  “  Motion  to  adjourn.”  Your  Lordship  sees 
Mr.  Betts  was  made  President  of  the  organisation. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Now,  my  Lord,  I  am  going  to  leave  this.  The  thread  is  to  be 
taken  up  in  respect  of  future  time.  We  have  now  got  the  organising  committee  of 
seven  named  as  I  have  told  you,  and  I  shall  show  afterwards  changing  names,  fully 
Clan-na-Gael  in  majority.  I  have  got  the  President,  a  Clan-na-Gael  man  ;  you  have 
also  heard  the  views  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  executive  body  as  to  the  effect  of  what  they 
had  done  to  obtain  hold  of  the  organisation. 

(The  President.)  I  have  missed  your  proof  that  Mr.  Betts  is  a  Clan-na-Gael  man  ? 
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( Sir  E.  James.)  I  read  to  your  Lordship  the  proof  a  moment  ago,  I  will  give  it  to 
you  again.  I  have  just  this  moment  read  in  the  report  that  the  chairman  was  a  Clan- 
na-Gael  man.  In  the  circular — it  begins  at  page  2562 — page  2563,  is  the  statement : — 

“  The  Committee  on  permanent  organisation  reported  at  the  head  of  their 
“  list  the  name  of  a  distinguished  brother  of  the  Y.C.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
“  Episcopal  Church.” 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  And  it  is  also  proved  ;  I  prefer  taking  it  from  the  proof  (page 

2558) 

“Now  the  name  is  there  referred  to  of  the  Rev.  George  C.  Betts.  Was  the 
“  Rev.  George  C.  Betts  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood? — (A.)  Yes,  one  of 
“  the  executive  body.” 

Then,  leaving,  as  I  shall  with  one  exception,  America  here,  I  have  now  placed  the 
power  of  the  American  movement  in  the  hands  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  Only  one  more 
reference  to  this  meeting.  I  will  point  out  this  with  regard  to  Mr.  Healy  on  his  return 
to  England.  At  page  2204  we  have  the  proof,  and  of  course  that  is  long  after 

Finnerty’s  communication  to  Mr.  Thomas  O’Connor  that  he  was  a  dynamite  man. 

Says  Mr.  Finnerty  : — 

“  Therefore  it  is  that  regret  is  inevitable  at  seeing  Irish  talent  lavishly 
“  existent  yet  unavailable  in  America.  Not  to  speak  of  men  better  known  upon 

“  this  side,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  three  members  could  be  picked  out  of  the 

“  Irish  parliamentary  representatives  equal  all  round  in  oratory  and  tactique  to 
“  three  of  the  men  sent  as  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  Collins  of  Boston, 
“  and  Hynes  and  Finnerty  of  Chicago.” 

I  think  it  was  the  tactique  of  Mr.  Finnerty  that  caused  the  Clau-na-Gael  to  be  so 
successful.  Then  we  have  to  take  Mr.  Finnerty  at  a  time  which  must  have  been,  I 
think,  subsequent  to  the  communication  of  his  dynamite  policy  to  Mr.  O’Connor,  the 
representative  of  Mr.  Parnell.  We  have  Mr.  Parnell  writing  on  the  12th  of  December 
1882,  long  afterwards,  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Mr.  Finnerty  upon  his  appointment 
at  page  2998.  Of  course,  my  Lord,  I  wish  to  couple  the  reading  of  that  letter  with  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Parnell  says  distinctly  that  he  did  not  know  that  Finnerty  was  at  that 
time  a  dynamite  man,  but  here  is  the  congratulation  to  Finnerty,  and  after  all  that  has 
occurred  the  Irish  representatives  seem  to  have  accepted  now  this  alliance  with  the 
extreme  Nationalists,  because  we  have  the  concluding  words,  apparently  at  this 
Convention,  by  Father  Sheehy  at  page  5260.  Father  Sheehy  speaks  there  and  says : — 

“  I  recognize  as  one  of  Ireland’s  home  representatives,  her  indebtedness  to  the 
“  extreme  Nationalists  for  their  attitude  here  in  this  Convention.  (Cheers.) 

“ . Mr.  Ford  has  my  thanks  from  the  fact  that,  for  the  last  few 

“  days,  prepared  to  forget  himself  in  the  interests  of  harmony,  and  because  of 
“  what  his  paper  has  done  in  the  past.  Ireland  at  home  thanks  Patrick  Ford. 
“  I  say  deliberately  that  the  Land  League  owes  much  to  Patrick  Ford,  and  Ireland 
“  embodies  his  ideas  in  the  Land  League  movement.  It  has  an  immense  amount 
“  of  gratitude  to  the  ‘  Irish  World.’  ” 

My  Lord,  that  now  concludes  all  I  have  to  say  in  respect  of  the  Chicago  Convention, 
and  although  I  am  passing  away  from  the  year  1881 — slightly  passing  away — I  think 
I  had  better  conclude  the  next  Convention,  and  it  is  extremely  short,  I  am  glad  to  say. 
The  subject-matter  I  have  to  deal  with  is  extremely  limited,  and  that  is  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Convention.  The  Washington  Convention  is  a  small  matter,  and  it  is  not  a 
Convention  of  all  parties,  as  I  gather,  like  the  Chicago  Convention,  but  it  is  a  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Land  League,  and  not  even  of  the  American  Land  League,  but 
of  one  section  of  it.  That  Convention  was  held  on  April  12th,  1882,  and  the  moderate 
or  clerical  section  at  this  time  was  represented  by  Mr.  Collins.  Mr.  Davitt  in  his 
speech  mentioned  to  you,  and  I  think  repeated  the  fact,  that  Le  Caron  was  so  ignorant 
of  events  that  he  did  not  know  anything  of  this  Convention.  That  is  not  so,  if  I  may 
correct  Mr.  Davitt.  Le  Caron  did  know  of  this  Convention,  or  whatever  it  was, 
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and  he  spoke  of  it;  but  what  he  says  is,  it  is  a  meeting  and  not  a  convention,  and 
your  Lordship  sees  the  annual  Convention  would,  of  course,  be  an  annual  meeting  of 
particular  bodies.  This  taking  place  on  April  12th,  1882,  you  will  find  is  limited  to  a 
particular  section. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  It  is  set  forth  in  the  book  I  have  given  to  Sir  Henry  James  as  a  con¬ 
vention,  and  with  a  list  of  delegates  and  where  they  are  located. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  so,  but  I  am  speaking  of  wbat  it  was  in  fact.  At  page  2358 
the  witness  insists  that  it  is  a  meeting  and  not  the  annual  Convention.  I  really  do  not 
know  that  it  matters  which  we  call  it ;  there  appears  to  be  a  list  of  delegates,  a  very 
limited  list,  and  the  results  are  exceedingly  limited.  I  will  tell  your  Lordship  what 
the  results  were.  The  first  result  is  that  a  resolution  is  passed  to  confer  with  seven 
persons.  Those  are  the  Seven  Executive  Committee  whom  I  have  brought  into  existence 
when  telling  you  of  the  Chicago  Convention.  1  have  got  at  page  22  of  Mr.  Davitt’s 
book  this : — 

“  Resolved  that  this  Convention  instruct  its  officers  to  confer  at  its  earliest 
“  opportunity  with  the  council  of  seven  chosen  at  the  Chicago  Convention  as  to 
“  the  feasibility  of  uniting  under  one  head  all  the  Land  League  branches  now 
“  organised  in  the  United  States.” 

That  is  the  outcome,  so  far  as  action  is  concerned ;  and,  again,  may  I  point  out  to 
your  Lordships  that  we  are  coming  now  to  find  that  whatever  is  to  be  done  is  to  be 
done  in  conjunction  with  the  Seven  Committee,  as  Mr.  Ferguson  says  it  was.  Then 
there  is  a  further  resolution,  and  Mr.  Collins,  who  represents  the  Conservative  or 
clerical  body,  declines  re-election,  and  then  the  president  of  this  body  becomes  Mr. 
James  Mooney,  and  then,  my  Lord,  it  is  that  this  is  a  Clan-na-Gael  president. 

Then  on  July  15th,  1882,  the  meeting  takes  place,  to  which  the  President  was  good 
enough  just  now  to  direct  my  attention,  and  inquire  what  it  represented.  That  was  a 
preliminary  meeting  of  the  Seven  Executive  of  the  Chicago  Convention.  Three 
appointed  under  that  resolution  that  I  have  read  from  Mr.  Davitt’s  book  at  page  22, 
plus  Mr.  Davitt,  making  11  in  all. 

My  Lords,  in  reference  to  that  meeting,  Mr.  Davitt  made  strong  observations  against 
the  article  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime.”  His  observations  are  at  page  6411.  “  Parnel- 

lism  and  Crime  ”  had  set  out  the  seven  names  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  I  think 
there  was  a  little  confusion  of  thought  or  language.  Mr.  Davitt  thought  the  whole 
eleven  that  met  at  Astor  House  ought  to  be  set  out.  The  writer  in  the  article  in 
“  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  was  dealing  with  the  Nationalist  Executive  of  Seven,  and 
gave  their  names,  and  the  attack  that  is  made  upon  the  writer  for  suppressing  the  four, 
I  think,  was  not  well  founded,  because  the  writer  was  dealing  with  the  National  Seven, 
and  not  with  the  eleven  that  met  in  July. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  He  referred  to  the  “  Irish  World.  I  also  referred  to  the  “  Irish  World  ” 
and  found  the  names  there. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes ;  but  the  writer  was  dealing  with  a  different  subject.  The 
writer  was  dealing  with  the  Seven  Executive,  and  gave  their  names,  and  not  with  the 
Astor  House  meetings  so  as  to  give  the  eleven. 

I  have  so  far  brought  the  American  years  of  1881  and  1882  to  this  result:  that 
when  I  take  up  the  thread  again  your  Lordships  will  find  how  by  degrees  the  position 
we  have  arrived  at  now  even  is  deviated  from.  But,  even  as  it  stands,  all  that  repre¬ 
sented  moderation  was  passing  away.  At  the  head  of  this  section  we  have  many 
Clan-na-Gael  men  at  the  head  of  this  body  that  was  formed  at  the  Chicago  Convention ; 
you  have  Clan-na-Gael  men  and  you  have  the  Executive  Committee  with  a  majority  of 
Clan-na-Gael  men  in  that  Executive  Committee.  When  we  have  to  deal  with  anv 
other  body  you  will  find  out  that  no  others  take  part  in  public  affairs  in  America.  I 
have  gone  only  a  portion  of  my  way,  I  admit,  but  so  far  I  have  established  that  the 
American  movement  has  become  a  Clan-na-Gael  movement,  that  Clan-na-Gael  men  are 
dynamiters  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  Land  League,  and  of 
the  National  body  in  America  will  be  found  directly  traceable  to  the  action  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  or  dynamite  men. 

My  Lords,  as  I  know  this  American  portion  of  the  subject  is  a  matter  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  interest,  I  am  afraid,  to  your  Lordships,  as  a  matter  of  detail  in 
this  case,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  turn  away  from  American  matters  to  deal  with 
a  subject  of  more  general  interest,  almost  of  intense  interest,  in  connexion  with 
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Ireland.  I  had  closed  all  I  had  to  say  to  you  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  in  the  year 

1881,  and  I  come,  following  the  sequence  of  time  to  refer  to  events  that  were  hap¬ 
pening  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1882.  I  need  not  remind  your  Lordships  that  at  the 
commencement  of  that  year  Mr.  Parnell  and  many  of  his  immediate  colleagues  and 
lieutenants  had  been  arrested  previously  by  the  action  taken  under  Mr.  Forster’s 
Suspension  Act,  and  they  were  still  in  Kilmainham.  My  Lords,  the  state  of  Ireland, 
speaking  of  it  in  its  social  condition,  was  satisfactory  in  this  at  least,  that  Ireland  had 
had  a  prosperous  year  in  1881,  and  there  was  no  distress  to  be  found  in  1882,  no 
distress  that  for  a  moment  as  we  suggest  would  produce  crime.  Still,  my  Lord,  crime 
went  on  increasing,  went  on  so  that  in  the  first  six  months  of  1882  you  will  find  no 
diminution  in  crime.  I  am  sorry  that  the  exact  addition  has  passed  away,  as  many 
other  things  have,  from  my  note,  but  in  the  table  that  we  have  put  in  showing  crime 
during  the  different  months  you  will  find  that  the  very  great  mass  of  crime  existed, 
certainly  up  to  the  end  of  June  1882,  they  amount  to  between  2,000  and  3,000,  and 
then  we  have  a  very  great  falling  off,  2,597  agrarian  crimes  in  the  first  months  of  1882 
up  to  the  end  of  June,  the  total  being  3,433.  We  have  800  in  the  last  six  months  as 
against  2,597  in  the  first  six  months. 

Still,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  about  to  deal  now  with  the  detail  of  this  crime,  except  to 
ask  your  reference  to  the  reports  to  show  you  that  the  crime  "was  of  the  same  character 
as  that  crime.  I  have  dealt  with,  perhaps,  in  too  much  detail,  in  the  years  1881  and 

1882. 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  to  approach  one  particular  crime,  and  to  call  your  attention 
to  it — the  crime  that  everyone  has  agreed  has  brought  disgrace  upon  a  nation  within 
whose  rule  it  has  been  committed,  and  I  believe  brought  sorrow  and  shame  to  men  of 
all  political  feeling.  I  mean,  my  Lords,  the  murder  which  was  called  the  Phoenix 
Park  murder — the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke.  Before  I 
draw  a  deduction  from  the  evidence,  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  for  me  to  ask  your 
attention  to  it,  for  1  do  not  know  that  until  the  evidence  from  different  aspects  shall  be 
put  together,  that  anyone  has  quite  realised  the  extent  to  which  this  evidence  brings 
home  crime,  or  knowledge  of  crime,  to  certain  persons  whose  names  have  been  con¬ 
spicuously  before  you  in  this  inquiry. 

My  Lord,  I  turn  at  once  to  the  evidence  of  Delaney,  that  man,  informer  as  he  is 
who  has  given  a  detailed  statement  to  you  of  his  knowledge  of  the  events  connected 
with  the  murder  of  the  6th  May  1882.  As  I  say,  he  is  an  informer,  and  his  evidence, 
therefore  I  would  say,  apart  from  any  legal  rule  with  which  we  have  dealt,  must  be 
regarded,  of  course,  with  some  care  and  some  suspicion  ;  and  we  must  see  how  far  it  is 
corroborated.  My  Lord,  will  you  note  that  Delaney  has  been  shut  out  from  the  world 
for  some  time  now.  Since  the  month  of  October  1882,  he  had  been  under  arrest.  He 
was  arrested  previously  to  the  disclosures  by  Farrell  or  by  Carey.  He  was  arrested 
on  account  of  his  supposed  participation  or  his  actual  participation  in  the  attempt  to 
murder  Mr.  Justice  Lawson.  Therefore,  having  been  shut  out  from  communication 
with  all  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  world,  it  cannot  be  said  of  his  evidence  that  he 
has  formed  his  statements  in  combination  with  any  other  persons  so  as  to  obtain  sup¬ 
port  of  them.  I  do  not  know  that  ic  has  been  suggested  by  any  one,  by  those  who 
have  made  many  suggestions  in  this  case,  that  Delaney  has  had  conveyed  to  him  from 
outside  the  prison  in  which  he  has  been  living,  information  so  as  to  make  him  a  witness 
in  this  Court. 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  I  conveyed  it. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Mr.  Davitt  suggests  that  he  conveyed  it.  If  he  did,  he  conveyed  it 
without  any  foundation  or  evidence.  I  used  the  word — -it  was  not  an  unhappy  one  in 
relation  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  interruption — that  it  was  a  suggestion,  but  that  it  was  no 
more.  Mr.  Davitt  does  not  suggest  that  there  has  been  communication  by  a  particular 
individual  in  particular,  facts  which  he  could  put  to  Delaney  in  the  witness  box  so  as 
to  say  the  information  that  you  are  now  giving  to  the  Court  has  been  conveyed  to  you 
by  a  stranger  to  the  witness  box,  and  you  are  thereby  imposing  upon  the  Court  false¬ 
hood,  at  the  instigation  of  some  person  behind  it.  My  Lord,  in  the  first  place,  I  say 
there  is  no  proof  of  that ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  if  you  read  this  man’s  evidence, 
accepting  his  character  as  he  himself  has  given  it  to  you  ;  there  is  a  sequence  about  it, 
and  a  probability  about  it.  Then  I  shall  show  to  you  a  confirmation  of  it  that  can 
leave  but  little  doubt  that,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  goes,  he  stated  to  you  what  is 
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absolutely  correct.  I  take  bis  evidence,  and  I  read  it  word  for  word  in  detail.  I  will 
ask  you  to  see  what  the  tale  he  tells  you  is.  His  evidence  commences  at  page  1848.  I 
have  made  a  summary  of  it  so  as  not  to  trouble  you  with  detail ;  but  all  I  say  I  say 
subject  to  correction,  and  I  am  prepared  at  any  moment  to  give  the  question  to  which 
I  am  referring  if  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  state  it.  The  account  he  gives  of 
himself  (I  wish  to  place  everything  before  your  Lordship  at  once)  is  that  at  the  age 
of  1 7  he  was  charged  withh  ighway  robbery  and  sentenced  to  five  years’  penal  servitude 
in  Dublin.  He  served  that  period  within  9  or  10  months’  allowance  of  time.  In 
July  1875  he  was  released.  The  very  night  he  came  out  of  prison  he  was  enrolled  as 
a  Fenian  by  James  Elmore,  who  came  to  visit  him  in  prison  and  whom  he  had  never 
seen  till  that  moment.  He  then  says  the  Fenians  were  never  an  assassination  society 
except  of  those  who  gave  information  against  them — different  altogether  to  the  Invin- 
cibles.  Of  the  Fenians,  James  Muller,  Daniel  Delaney,  James  Carey,  Elmore,  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  and  a  man  named  Towers  were  the  Dublin  centres.  He  says  he  was  in  his 
brother’s  circle,  and  when  there  was  a  meeting  of  several  circles,  each  circle  appointed 
people  to  keep  watch.  I  took,  he  says,  the  Fenian  oath  to  take  up  arms  at  a  moment’s 
notice  to  establish  the  independence  of  Ireland  and  to  be  obedient  to  my  superior 
officers.  I  joined  in  Dublin.  Patrick  Egan,  Thomas  Brennan,  Dr.  McAlister,  John 
Levy  (the  man  who  has  been  in  the  witness  box),  a  man  in  the  county  of  Cork  of  the 
name  of  Doran,  formed  the  executive  council.  My  Lord,  if  that  is  untrue  of  course 
it  could  be  disproved.  It  might  be  about  1879,  but  he  is  not  certain  as  to  dates. 
Delegates  came  from  America,  John  O’Connor  from  Cork.  He  was  a  commercial 
traveller  who  went  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Kenealy.  Here,  my  Lord,  is  the  statement 
of  Le  Caron  as  to  meeting  that  man  O'Connor  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Kenealy  in  Paris 
confirmed  by  this  man  who  could  have  had  no  communication  with  him. 

John  Devoy  came  from  America.  So  says  Le  Caron,  and  produces  John  Devoy’s 
report.  And  General  Milien ;  and  at  the  same  time  Edward  Hanlon.  I  saw  John 
O'Connor  several  times,  and  he  describes  him — light  hair,  large  moustache.  Is  that 
description  correct,  or  is  it  not?  He  was  known  as  Dr.  Kenealy  at  the  Foresters’  Hall, 
in  Bolton  Street.  I  was  present  when  they  came  from  America,  but  not  when  O’Connor 
came.  Devoy,  Milien,  and  Hanlon  met  the  centres  in  Dublin — the  Fenian  organisation. 
James  Mullett,  my  brother,  Daniel  Delaney,  James  Carey,  Joseph  Mullett,  James 
Elmore  were  there.  They  said  they  came  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  orga¬ 
nisation  and  represented  the  Council  in  America.  So  far  we  have  proved  this  by  Le 
Caron  and  by  the  documents  which  were  furnished  by  Le  Caron  not  for  the  time  of  this 
inquiry,  but  years  and  years  ago. 

There  were  two  organisations  opposed  to  each  other  working  in  Dublin  at  that 
time.  Then  he  mentions  what  nobody  seems  to  doubt  is  correct.  One  was  working- 
under  the  Stephenite  party  and  the  other  under  the  American  Council.  Then  he 
speaks  of  Stephens  being  offered  a  seat  on  the  Council,  but  he  would  not  accept  it 
because  he  would  not  be  made  supreme  head  of  it.  Neither  Egan,  Brennan,  McAlister, 
Levy,  or  Doran  were  present  at  this  meeting.  I  did  not  see  Devoy  at  any  other 
meeting.  He  describes  Devoy.  He  was  a  stout  man,  and  he  gives  his  description. 
So  that  that  could  be  tested  if  it  were  untrue.  He  then,  at  page  1851,  proceeds:  I 
was  at  several  meetings  in  Bolton  Street.  I]  was  a  B.  There  were  so  many  B.’s  to 
each  circle  according  to  the  size  of  the  circle,  and  he  gives  a  description  of  the  organi¬ 
sation.  Then  he  says,  what  I  suppose  I  may  take  to  be  correct :  I  did  not  see  Egan 
or  Brennan  present  at  any  meetings  at  this  time,  except  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute. 
It  might  be  about  1877 — at  the  time  of  the  Amnesty  Association.  Mr.  Egan 
was  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Secretary  John  Nolan  and  Thomas  Brennan 
were  present.  The  Association  was  worked  by  the  Home  Rule  League.  I 
think  Mr.  Butt  was  president.  It  appears  so.  He  was  not  to  my  knowledge  a  Fenian, 
but  the  principal  leaders  in  my  time  belonged  to  the  Fenian  organisation — what  we 
call  the  principal  leaders.  The  Amnesty  Association  worked  by  public  meetings,  but 
the  public  were  not  allowed  into  the  meetings.  And  then  comes  a  question  as  to 
whether  Davitt  did  or  did  not  attend  one  particular  meeting.  All  the  members  were 
notified  by  their  centres  to  attend.  This,  I  think,  again  was  the  Amnesty  meeting, 
which  I  do  not  care  about.  Orders  were  sent  to  all  circles  in  Dublin,  working  under 
the  American  party.  I  remember  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Egan,  Mr.  Brennan, 
Hanlon,  Dillon,  and  Harris.  That  is  the  Rotunda  meeting.  As  to  that  meeting  the 
only  question  is  whether  he  was  saying,  Davitt  supported  Hanlon  in  his  amendment  on 
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account  of  approving  the  amendment  or  only  to  obtain  a  hearing.  That  I  have  dealt 
with. 

Now,  I  pass  on  to  more  important  matter.  I  think  I  had  better  now  refer  to  the 
evidence  itself.  I  think  the  first  trace  we  have  in  his  evidence  of  the  evidence  in 
respect  to  the  Invincibles  occurs  at  page  1856.  I  was  asking  a  record  to  be  made  of 
the  names  he  mentioned  as  Invincibles. 

“  When  did  you  first  hear  of  any  Invincibles  ? — (A.)  The  latter  end  of  1881 . 
“  ( Q .)  Were  you  an  Invincible  ? — (A)  Yes.  (Q.)  Who  else  were  Invincibles  ? — 
“  (A.)  James  Mullett,  James  Carey,  Daniel  Delaney,  Joseph  Mullett.  ( Q .)  Any- 
“  body  else? — (A.)  Joseph  Brady.  (Q.)  Anybody  else? — (A.)  Michael  Fagan. 
“  (Q.)  Anybody  else? — (A.)  Patrick  Molloy.  (Q.)  I  will  come  back  to  him 
“  directly;  but  anybody  else?  —  (A.)  Two  Hanlons — Lawrence  and  Joseph 
“  Hanlon.” 

I  think  they  are  spoken  of  as  Larry  and  Joe  Hanlon. 

“  ( Q .)  Anybody  else? — (A.)  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Brennan  were  the  principal 
“  leaders  of  it.  ( Q .)  You  mean  Patrick  Egan,  I  suppose? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  And 
“  Thomas  Brennan? — (A.)  Yes.  P.  J.  Sheridan,  Francis  Byrne.  ( Q .)  Is  that 
“  the  same  Sheridan  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Do  you  give  all  those  name  as  Invincibles 
“  or  not  ? — (A.)  Invincibles.  (Q.)  Was  there  anybody  else,  please  ;  just  think  ? 
“  — (A.)  A  person  who  was  going  by  the  name  of  No.  1.  (Q  )  Do  you  know  what 
“  No.  l’s  name  was  ? — (A.)  I  heard  his  name  was  Tynan.  Whether  it  is  or  not, 
“  I  am  not  sure.  ( Q .)  Did  you  know  him  by  sight? — (A.)  Yes.  ( Q .)  Well, 
“  describe  what  sort  of  man  he  was? — (A.)  About  5  foot  6,  dark  complexion. — 
“  (Q.)  I  will  come  back  to  that.  I  had  better  get  the  names  complete.  Just  go 
“  on,  if  you  remember  any  other  names  of  the  Invincibles? — (A.)  James  Boland, 
“  John  Walsh,  from  the  north  of  England  ?  (Q.)  The  same  man  you  have  men- 

“  tioned  before? — (A.)  The  same  person.  ( Q .)  Anybody  else? — (A.)  Boyton 
“  was  represented  to  be  one.  There  were  two  Boytons.  I  remember  the  one 
“  that  was  the  Land  League  organiser  for  the  county  Kildare.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.) 
“  Did  you  say  he  was  represented  to  be  one? — (A.)  Yes.  ( The  Attorney- General.) 
“  Represented  by  whom  ?  You  say  Boland  was  represented  to  be  an  Invincible  ? 
“  — (A.)  Yes,  by  Joseph  Brady.  He  gave  orders  to  Joseph  Brady. 

(. The  President.)  I  suppose  that  is  a  misprint.  You  say  Boland,  do  you  observe? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  that  must  be  Boyton.  I  wished  to  read  it  as  it  was.  It  is 
repeated  in  the  next  question. 

“  (Q.)  Boyton  gave  orders  to  Brady  as  Invincible? — (A.)  Yes.  ( Q .)  Were 
“  there  any  other  names  ? 

Then  he  mentions  again  Patrick  Molley.  Now  he  comes  to  what  occurred.  He 
tells  of  the  proceedings,  the  attempt  to  murder  Justice  Lawson.  He  says  he  saw 
Molley  the  day  of  that  attempt. 

“The  day  I  was  arrested  over  Judge  Lawson’s  business.  ( Q .)  The  day  you 
“  were  arrested  over  Judge  Lawson’s  business? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Did  you  see 
“  him  to  speak  to? — (A.)  I  saw  him  to  speak  to,  he  was  one  of  the  party. 
“  (Q-)  One  of  what  party? — (A.)  That  was  watching  Judge  Lawson  ;  it  was  he 
“  pointed  him  out.  ( Q .)  Molloy  did  ? — (A.)  Yes,  coming  out  of  the  Four  Courts 
“  on  this  Friday  previous  to  my  arrest.  ( Q .)  What  day  were  you  arrested? — 
“  (A.)  Saturday,  I  think,  the  7th  November  1882.  ( Q .)  Boland  you  mentioned, 

“  what  was  his  name? — (A.)  James  Boland.  (Q.)  What  was  he  ? — (A.)  He  was 
“  foreman,  or  something,  for  a  contractor  in  Dublin  of  the  name  of  Worth- 
“  ington.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  whether  James  Boland  knew  Molley?  —  (A.) 
“  Perfectly  well ;  he  was  watching  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Crown  Solicitor,  the 
“  two  of  them  for  weeks.  (Q.)  Who  were  watching  Mr.  Anderson  the  Crown 
“  Solicitor  ?  —  (A.)  Boland  and  Molley  at  Bagot  Street  Bridge  in  Dublin. 
“  James  Boland  belonged  to  a  circle  of  the  Fenian  organisation  that 
“  Molley  was  sub-centre  of.  ( Q .)  What  was  Molloy  a  centre  of  or 
“  sub-centre  of?  —  (A.)  He  was  sub-centre  to  Michael  Fagan.  (Q-)  Michael 
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“  Fagan  being  the  centre  of  the  Fenian  organisation? — (A.)  Yes,  be  was  sub- 
“  centre.  (Q.)  And  James  Boland  was  a  member  of  the  same  circle  ? — (A.)  Yes, 
“he  was  sent  from  the  north  of  England  to  that  circle.  (Q.)  Is  that  Michael 
“  Fagan  the  man  who  was  hanged  for  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  (A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  Now,  Frank  Byrne,  how  long  had  you  known  him? — (A.)  Several  years. 
“  (Q.)  What  was  he? — {A.)  1  knew  him  as  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organisation. 
“  (Q.)  How  long  have  you  known  him  as  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organisation? 
“  — ( A .)  From  1875.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  what  circle  ? — I  do  not  remember 

“  the  circle.  I  know  his  centre  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lucas,  John  Lucas. 
“  (Q.)  John  Lucas,  where,  Dublin ? — {A.)  Yes.  (Q,)  Had  Frank  Byrne  anything 
“  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? — ( A .)  He  was  secretary  of  the  Land  League  in 
“  London,  I  believe.” 

That,  of  course,  my  Lord,  we  know  to  be  the  case. 

“  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  in  Dublin  ? — (A.)  Not  to  my 
“  knowledge.  (Q.)  Tynan;  you  were  just  going  to  describe  what  sort  of  a  man 
“  Tynan  was,  what  height? — (A.)  About  5  feet  6.  (Q.)  What  aged  man  ? 

“  — (A.)  He  deceived  you  in  his  age,  he  used  to  go  in  disguise ;  he  used 
“  to  wear  very  large  specs,  that  covered  the  eyes  double.  (Q.)  He  wore  large 
“  spectacles?  —  (A.)  Yes,  covered  the  eyes  and  the  temple.  (Q.)  Did  you 
“  ever  see  him  without  his  spectacles? — (A.)  I  never  saw  him  without  his 
“  specs.  (Q)  You  say  disguise;  do  you  mean  disguise  in  his  clothes? — 
“  Every  way.  (Q.)  Different  disguises,  or  what?  —  (A.)  Always  different;  I 
“  never  saw  him  twice  in  one.  (Q.)  How  many  times  have  you  seen  Tynan  ?— 
“  (A.)  Three  times;  it  might  be  four,  three  or  four  times.  (Q.)  In  what  year? 
“  — (A.)  1882.  (Q.)  You  said  to  me  when  the  question  was  put  to  you  about 

“  your  knowing  Boyton,  that  he  was  an  Invincible  ;  that  Boyton  had  given  Brady 
“  in  your  hearing  orders  as  an  Invincible? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  What  were  those 
“  orders  ? — (A.)  He  travelled  in  the  same  train  with  Mr.  Burke,  the  Chairman  of 
“  the  Prisons’  Board,  and  he  pointed  him  out  to  Brady.  (Q.)  I  understand  you 
“  said  that  Boyton  pointed  out  Mr.  Burke,  the  Chairman  of  the  Prison’s  Board, 
“  to  Brady? — (A.)  Yes,  he  travelled  in  the  one  train  from  Salem  Station, 
“  County  Kildare.  (Q.)  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  besides  pointing  him 
“  out? — (A.) — No,  he  pointed  out  he  was  to  be  assassinated  ;  one  of  the  gentle - 
“  men  to  be  assassinated.  (Q.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  answer  this 
“  question  compendiously,  if  not,  I  must  put  it  in  detail.  How  many  of  these 
“  Invincibles  were  Fenians? — (A.)  All  connected  with  the  party  in  Dublin. 
“  (Q.)  All  these  names  that  you  have  given,  were  they  all  Fenians? — All  con - 
“  nected  with  the  American  Council ;  all  the  Invincibles  that  I  knew,  with  the 
“  exception  of  him.  (Q.)  With  the  exception  of  whom  ? — (A.)  Boyton. 

Your  Lordship  will  see  long  after  this  evidence  was  given,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris 
expressed  the  view  that  Boyton  was  not  a  member  of  the  Fenian  Society,  confirming 
this  man,  although  we  had  always  supposed  he  was. 

“  That  is  to  say,  members  under  the  American  party,  not  Stephenites  ? — (A.) 
“  Certainly. 

Then  we  go  into  the  question  of  other  centres,  passing  by  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  and 
swearing  in  of  Curley  by  Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  I  do  not  know  that  that  will  be  very 
material  as  to  Mr.  Harris.  Then  he  proceeds  at  question  34,577  : — 

“  When  were  the  Invincibles  formed? — (A.)  It  would  be  in  the  year  1881. 
“  (Q.)  When  did  you  join?— (A.)  The  latter  end  of  1881,  or  coming  into  1882. 
“  (Q.)  You  stated  all  the  Invincibles  you  knew  were  members  of  the  Fenian 
“  party  ? — (A.)  Yes,  with  the  exception  of  Boyton.  ( Q .)  Do  you  remember  who 
“  swore  you  in? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  When  in  1881  were  you  sworn  in? — (A.)  I 
“  cannot  give  any  date.  ( Q .)  About  when  in  1881  were  the  Invincibles 
“  formed  ? — (A.)  To  the  best  of  my  opinion  it  was  formed  about  the  middle  of 
“  1881.  (Q.)  You  joined  after  that  ? — (A.)  The  latter  end  of  1881,  or  coming 

“  into  1882.  ( Q .)  You  said  your  brother  swore  you  in,  I  think? — (A.)  Yes. 

“  ( Q .)  Now  do  you  remember  a  meeting  at  the  Angel  Hotel? — (A.)  No,  I  was 
“  not  present  at  the  meeting.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  of  a  meeting  being  held  at  the 
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“  Angel  Hotel? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  You  were  not  present ;  did  you  know  anybody 
“  who  was  there,  or  did  you  see  anybody  going  there? — (A.)  No.  Were  you 
“  told  who  was  there? — (A.)  Yes,  certainly.  (Q.)  Who  by? — (A.)  James 
“  Mullett,  James  Carey,  and  my  own  brother.  (  Q.)  They  told  you? — (. A .)  Yes, 
“  that  was  the  time  I  was  brought  into  the  Invincible  party.  (Q.)  Tell  me  what 
“  they  told  you? — (A.)  They  informed  me.” 

Then  there  is  an  objection  as  to  the  evidence,  and  I  think  it  was  ruled  it  was  not 
evidence : — 

“  ( Q .)  Who  were  the  committee  of  the  Invincibles  ? — (A.)  P.  J.  Sheridan 
“  first  introduced  it  at  Dublin,  John  Walsh  from  the  north  of  England,  Captain 
“  McCaferty.” 

Now  I  stop  to  point  out  to  you  that  those  three  first  initiators  of  these  Invincibles. 
Sheridan  and  Walsh  were  both  paid  organisers  for  the  Land  League  : — 

“  P.  J.  Sheridan  first  introduced  it  at  Dublin,  John  Walsh  from  the  north  of 
“  England,  Captain  McCaferty.  ( Q .)  What  is  his  Christian  name? — (A.)  1  do 
“  not  know  his  Christian  name.  ( Q .)  Who  else  ? — (A.)  Tynan,  No.  1.  (Q.)  Who 

“  else? — (A.)  That  is  all  at  that  time  who  brought  it  into  Dublin.  (Q.)  That 
“  was  the  committee  that  brought  it  into  Dublin  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Did  anybody 
“  else  to  your  knowledge  join  the  committee  afterwards  ? — (A.)  Yes,  there  was 
“  another  committee  formed  in  Dublin  then.  ( Q .)  Who  were  members  of  that  ? 
“  — (A.)  James  Carey,  Joseph  Mullett,  Dan  Curley,  and  Edward  McCaferty. 
“  (Q-)  Had  the  Invincibles  any  money  ? — (A.)  No. 

Of  course  your  Lordship  sees  from  the  class  of  men  we  are  dealing  with  they  were 
impecunious  men  ;  they  would  not  have  money. 

“  (Q.)  Any  subscriptions? — (A.)  No  subscriptions.  ( Q  )  What  were  they 
“  sworn  in  to  do  ;  was  there  any  particular  oath  ? — (A.)  It  was  different  from  the 
“  Eenian  organisation.  (Q.)  What  was  the  oath? — (A.)  I  cannot  remember; 
“  the  principal  part  of  it  was  to  assassinate  the  Executive  Council  in  Ireland  at 
“  the  time.  (Q.)  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Executive  Council  in  Ireland? — 
“  (A.)  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Ch:ef  Secretary,  and  the  principal  part  of  them. 
“  (Q.)  Anything  else  ? — (A)  All  the  obnoxious  Government  officials.  (Q.)  Do 
“  you  know  where  the  Invincibles  got  their  money  from  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.) 
“  Where  from? — (A.)  The  Land  League.  ( Q .)  Prom  whom  ? — (A.)  Patrick 
“  Egan,  Francis  Byrne.  (Q.)  Anybody  else? — (A.)  No.  1,  Tynan.  (Q.)  Who 
“  kept  the  money  ? — The  Executive  or  the  Council  that  formed  the  Invincibles 
“  at  the  time.  ( Q .)  Where  was  it  kept? — (A.)  Part  of  the  time  James 
“  Mullett  had  some  of  it,  and  James  Carey.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  any  particular 
“  amount  that  came  from  the  Land  League  ? — (A.)  James  Mullett  got  50 l.  (Q.) 
“  From  whom  ? — (A.)  Patrick  Egan.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  any  other  amounts  ? 
“  — (A.l  Oh,  there  were  several  given ;  I  do  not  know  the  amounts,  but  several. 
“  (Q.)  You  mean  several  different  amounts? — (A.)  Several  different  amounts, 
“  some  of  them  enormous  sums.  (Q.)  What  do  you  mean  by  enormous  sums? — 
“  (A.)  Something  over  300 1.  or  400 l.  came  atone  time  to  him.  (Q)  Now,  do 
“  you  remember  anybody  who  received  money  besides  James  Mullett? — (A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q)  Whom? — (A.)  My  brother  received  some  of  it.  (Q.)  Daniel  Delaney? — 
“  (A.)  Yes,  and  Joseph  Mullett  received  some  of  it.  (Q.)  Anybody  else ?—  (A.) 
“  Joseph  Brady  and  James  Carey.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  any  Invincible  having 
“  any  arms?— (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  What  sort  of  arms? — (A.)  They  were  different 
“  arms  altogether  from  the  Fenian  organisation.  (Q.)  I  understand  they  were 
“  different  arms  (I  will  come  to  that  presently),  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  what 
*  kind  of  arms,  knives  ? — (A.)  Revolver,  dagger,  and  knife.  ( Q .)  When  you  say 
“  different  kinds  of  arms  to  the  Fenian  organisation,  in  what  respect  ? — (A.)  Both 
“  in  make,  construction,  and  expense  ;  they  were  all  of  them  a  more  expensive 
“  article.  ( Q .)  Higher  class  arms  ? — (A.)  Higher  class.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember 
“  the  name  of  the  maker  of  any;  were  there  revolvers? — (A.)  Yes,  and  two 
“  rifles.  ( Q .)  Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  the  maker? — (A.)  O’Reilly,  London, 
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“  Trenter’s  patent  was  the  revolver.  (Q.)  How  many  of  the  Invincibles  had 
“  revolvers  altogether? — (A.)  The  whole  of  them  nearly  that  I  knew.” 

He  says  there  were  four  revolvers.  Then  he  goes  back  to  the  attempt  upon  Mr. 
Justice  Lawson. 

“  I  was  arrested  on  Saturday,  and  I  was  sent  that  Friday.  (Q.)  You  said 
“  you  watched  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  a  week  before ;  I  want  to  know  had  yourself 
“  watched  anybody  before  that?— (A.)  In  the  Phoenix  Park  business?  (Q.) 
“  Before  the  Phoenix  business  had  you  had  to  watch  anybody  ? — (A.)  Yes,  Mr. 
“  Forster,  the  Chief  Secretary.  (Q  )  How  you  have  said  the  revolvers  and  rifles 
“  were  brought  from  London  by  Frank  Byrne’s  wife  ;  do  you  know  who  brought 
“  the  knives  over  ? — [A.)  She  brought  them  over.  (Q.)  About  when  were  the 
“  rifles,  revolvers,  and  knives  brought  over  by  Frank  Byrne’s  wife? — (A.)  About 
“  the  latter  end  of  1881,  I  think.  (Q.)  Were  they  all  in  one  place  in  Dublin  or 
“  different  places? — (A.)  They  were  distributed,  James  Mullett  had  some  of  them, 
<l  Joseph  Brady  had  some  of  them,  and  James  Carey  had  the  remainder  of  them.’ 

Then  he  speaks  of  watching  Mr.  Forster. 

“  (Q.)  Who  gave  you  any  order,  or  did  you  get  any  orders  from  anybody 
“  about  it  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Who  from  ? — (A.)  My  own  brother  was  the  first. 
“  (Q.)  Daniel  Delaney,  James  Mullett? — (A.)  Yes,  James  Mullett  and  Joseph 
“  Brady.” 

Then,  he  says,  he  did  not  come  that  way. 

“  Were  any  told  off  to  shoot  Mr.  Forster? — {A.)  Yes.  ( Q .)  Who? — ( A .) 
“  Joseph  Brady  and  Timothy  Kelly.  ( Q .)  How  were  they  told  off? — (A.)  The 
“  horses  were  to  be  shot  on  the  carriage  coming  down.  (Q.)  Who  told  them  off? 
“  — (A.)  They  got  it  from  the  council  of  the  Invincible  party  at  the  time ;  the 
“  four  that  formed  the  council.” 

My  Lord,  he  proceeds  giving  detail  as  to  this  attack  upon  Mr.  Foster,  which, 
happily,  was  unsuccessful,  Patrick  Molloy,  he  says,  was  one  of  them.  At  the  middle 
of  page  1861  there  is  this  : — 

“  Now,  did  you  ever  receive  any  orders  about  anybody  else  -besides  Mr.  For- 
“  ster? — (A.)  Yes,  Mr.  Anderson,  Crown  Solicitor.  ( Q .)  What  were  the  orders 
“  about  him  ? — (A.)  He  was  to  be  assassinated.” 

J  ames  Boland  and  Pat  Molloy,  he  says,  were  selected  for  that  murder. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Phoenix  Park  a  little  lower  down  on  the  same  page : — 

“  What  orders  did  you  get? — (A.)  The  6th  May  in  Dame  Street.  (Q.)  Who 
from? — (A.)  James  Carey,  Daniel  Curley,  and  Joseph  Brady;  they  were  the 
three  that  gave  the  order.  (Q.)  What  orders  did  they  give  to  you  ? — (A.)  That 
“  that  morning  I  was  to  be  at  King's  Bridge  at  9  o’clock.  (Q.)  What  for  ? — (A.) 
“  To  assassinate  some  gentleman  that  was  coming  down.  I  was  not  told  who  it 
“  was.  (Q.)  Anything  more  told  you  ? — (A.)  No.  (Q.)  Who  were  to  be  there  ? 
“  — (A.)  All  the  Invincibles  was  there  that  I  knew.  (Q.)  Did  you  go  there? — 
“  (A.)  Yes.  ( Q .)  Did  you  see  anybody  on  that  occasion  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Who? 
“  —(A.)  All  connected  with  the  invincible  party.  (Q.)  Did  you  see  any  person 
“  who  was  to  be  assassinated? — (A.)  No.  (Q.)  He  did  not  come? — (A.)  No. 
“  ( Q .)  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  ? — 

He  says  “  None  ”  but  he  was  there  apparently. 

“  (Q.)  How  was  that? — (A.)  I  was  not  told  off.  I  would  not  acknowledge  to 
“  it.  I  would  not  take  any  part  in  it.  In  fact,  I  did  not  know  until  after  the 
“  occurrence  had  taken  place.  I  was  taken  by  force  from  work.  (Q.)  From 
“  where? — (A.)  From  work  on  the  6th  May.  (Q.)  Taken  by  force  on  which 
“  occasion? — (A.)  The  6th  May.  (Q.)  Taken  by  force  to  do  what? — (A.)  To 
“  Phoenix  Park.” 
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So  the  man  was  present  of  course. 

“  I  was  working  as  carpenter  in  Collis  and  Thomas’s,  the  builders” — 
and  he  came  from  his  work. 

“  The  first  order  I  got  was  to  be  at  King’s  Bridge  that  morning  by  9  o’clock. 
“  I  was  taken  there  by  Timothy  Kelly.” 

Then  he  describes  a  meeting  held  in  the  public  house  and  speaks  of  Cavanagh,  the 
carman.  Then  he  proceeds  and  gives  a  description  of  his  having  the  knives  after  the 
murder,  and  that  Brady  had  them,  and  Brady  destroyed  the  knives.  Then  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  he  now  proceeds  : — 

“  (Q.)  The  summer  of  1882  you  say  you  saw  Frank  Byrne;  where? — (A.) 
“  My  brother’s  house,  49,  Clanbrassil  Street.  ( Q .)  Is  that  Daniel  Delaney’s  house  ? 
“  (A.) — Yes.  ( Q .)  Was  it  a  meeting  there  or  not? — (A.)  A  meeting  of  the 
“  Council  of  the  Invincibles.  (Q.)  Who  were  present? — (A.)  Daniel  Delaney, 
“  Peter  Carey.  (Q.)  Who  else? — (A.)  Joseph  Brady.  (Q.)  Who  else? — {A.) 
“  Joseph  Mullett.  ( Q .)  And  No.  1? — (A.)  Yes.  ( Q .)  Frank  Byrne,  and,  I  think, 
“  you  said  No.  1? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Anybody  else  besides  yourself? — (A.)  Yes, 
“  Byrne  was  there  on  one  occasion.  ( Q .)  I  am  speaking  of  the  one  when  Frank 
“  Byrne  was  there  at  your  brother’s  ? — (A.)  I  was  not  in  the  room  when  the 
“  meeting  took  place.  ( Q .)  I  am  not  asking  you  about  when  the  meeting 
“  took  place ;  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  on  that  occasion  you  meant 
“  Byrne  was  there  or  not? — (A.)  No,  Byrne  was  not  there  on  that  occasion. 
“  (Q.)  Now,  you  say  you  were  not  in  the  room? — ( A .)  No.  (Q.)  but  you  can  tell 
“  me  this:  Was  there  any  new  committee  after  that? — (A.)  Yes,  the  first 
“  committee  of  the  Invincibles  was,  after  being  arrested,  under  the  Coercion  Act. 
“  Then  there  was  another  formed.  ( Q .)  Who  were  the  members  of  the  new 
“  committee? — (A.)  Joseph  Mullett,  Daniel  Delaney,  Peter  Carey,  and  Joseph 
“  Brady.” 

He  also  gives  the  name  of  Tynan. 

Lower  down  he  says  this  : — 

“  (Q.)  Was  Byrne  there  on  the  occasion  when  the  committee  was  appointed 
“  or  not? — (A.)  No;  No.  1  formed  the  committee  of  it.  ( Q .)  Byrne  was  not 
“  there  on  the  occasion  when  the  new  committee  was  formed? — (A.)  No. 
“  (Q.)  How  long  after  that  did  Frank  Bryne  come  over?  ” 

This  is  the  material  part — 

“  It  might  be  the  Exhibitions.  He  came  to  the  Exhibition  in  Dublin ;  the 
“  National  Exhibition.  It  might  be  in  August  1882.  (Q.)  Did  you  see  him  ? — 

“  (A.)  Yes.  ( Q.)  Was  there  a  meeting  of  the  new  committee? — (A.)  Yes. 

“  ( Q .)  Where  ? — (A.)  49,  Clanbrassil  Street.  (Q.)  Is  that  the  same  place  ? — (A.)  Yes, 
“  the  same  place.  (Q.)  Did  you  see  Byrne  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  what 
“  he  came  for  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  What? — (A. )  The  funds  of  the  Invincibles  was 
“  run  out  at  the  time,  and  he  came  to  look  after  the  way  the  money  was 
“  expended.  (Q.)  How  do  you  know  that  ? — (A.)  Well,  we  were  told.  ( Q .)  Who 
“  told  you? — (A.)  The  new  committee.  (Q-)  The  members  of  the  committee? — 

“  (A.)  Yes.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  We  cannot  have  that.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Did 
“  you  see  Byrne  give  any  money  that  night? — (A.)  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

“  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  seeing  any  money  on  the  table  ? — (A.)  I  did.  (Q.)  Do 
“  you  know  whose  it  came  from? — (A.)  No;  I  saw  the  money  on  the  table. 

“  Whether  he  brought  it  or  not  I  do  not  know.  (Q.)  How  much  ? — (A.)  I  could 
“  not  say.  (Q.)  Was  it  gold  or  silver  ? — (A.)  Both;  gold  and  notes.  (Q.)  You 
“  can  tell  me  this.  Your  brother,  and  Brady,  and  Delaney,  and  Mullett,  were 
“  the  committee.  Had  they  any  gold  and  notes  before  this  meeting,  at  which 
“  Byrne  was  present  ? — (A.)  No,  they  got  it  from  him  there,  it  appears. 

“  ( Q •)  You  believe  it  came  from  him? — (A.)  Sure  of  it.  (Q.)  Now,  do  you 
“  remember  any  orders  being  given  you  in  the  summer  of  1882  about  Judge 
■“  Lawson,  or  at  any  time  in  1882  ?  ” 
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Then  we  go  back.  Will  you  read  question  34,791  ? 

“  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  Byrne  saying  anything  when  you  were  present  at 
“  the  second  meeting,  or  at  either  of  the  meetings,  about  expenses  ? — (A.)  I  was 
“  not  present  at  the  meeting.  I  was  in  the  next  room  to  it,  only  a  glass  door 
“  dividing  the  meeting.  ( Q .)  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  or  not? — I  did  hear 
“  distinctly  what  he  said.  (Q.)  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  you  heard  Byrne 
“  say  ? — (A.)  Brady  wanted  some  of  the  police ;  he  thought  they  had  some 
“  information  in  connexion  with  the  businsss  in  Dublin ;  he  wanted  to  have  them 
“  assassinated.  Byrne  said  it  could  not  be  done  without  orders.  He  said  Egan 
“  would  have  to  be  acquainted  with  it  and  the  orders  should  come  from  him, 
“  but  that  he  would  go  in  for  Spencer.  (Q.)  Who  said  that? — (A.)  Byrne.  (Q.) 
“  Did  he  say  anything  else ;  do  you  remember  Byrne  saying  anything  about 
“  expenses? — (A.)  Yes,  he  said  there  was  some  complaint  about  the  enormous 
“  lot  of  money  that  was  spent  on  them.  (Q-)  Anything  else? — (A.)  More 
“  money;  for  money  not  to  stop  the  working  of  the  business.  ( Q .)  Did  he  say 
“  about  money  not  to  stop? — (A.)  He  said  for  money  not  to  stop  them.  ( Q .) 
“  You  mean  not  to  stop  for  want  of  money?— (A.)  Yes,  not  to  stop  for  the 
“  want  of  money.  ( Q .)  Now  you  have  mentioned  the  four  men;  was  anybody 
“  present  at  that  meeting  besides  the  four  committeemen  and  yourself  outside  the 
“  glass  door  ? — (A.)  No.  (Q.)  Was  Byrne  there  on  that  occasion  ? — (A.)  No.  (Q.) 
“  After  that  meeting  did  any  more  arms  come  ? — (A.)  Yes,  James  Boland  brought 
“  some  from  England.  ( Q .)  What  sort  of  arms? — (A.)  Revolvers  and  daggers. 
“  (Q)  The  same  sort  as  previously? — (A.)  No,  not  the  same,  different  quality 
“  altogether.” 

Then,  again,  there  is  reference  made  to  Mr.  Justice  Lawson’s  attack,  and  that  is  dwelt 
upon  in  detail,  and  then  we  pass  to  other  matters  about  McCarthy  which  are  not  in 
relation  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murder,  but  McCarthy  told  the  joke  about  the  policeman 
putting  arms  on  a  car  and  about  Fitzgerald.  In  this  evidence,  at  page  1871,  we  have 
letters  from  Patrick  Egan  which  are  admitted  to  be  genuine.  The  first  is  a  fetter  of 
November  1881  addressed  to  James  Carey,  addressing  him  as  “  My  dear  James.”  This 
is  a  genuine  letter  : — 

“  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  note,  and  I  have  only  to  say  that  there  is 
“  no  one  of  my  acquaintances  whom  I  would  sooner  see  in  any  position  in  which  it 
“  were  desirable  that  sterling  worth  and  true  Nationalism  should  be  represented 
“  than  yourself.  I  am  writing  our  friend  Mr.  D.  Moran  by  his  post,  and  if  my 
“  words  will  have  influence  with  him,  I  am  sure  you  will  have  his  support.  Should 
“  you  be  selected,  I  will  send  30/.  towards  the  expense  of  the  contest.  I  trust 
“  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  1o  have  that  miserable  donkey  John  Burns  turned 
“  out  this  time.  I  will  stand  30/.  or  40/.  towards  the  expenses  of  anyone  who 
“  opposes  him.  The  miserable  creature  has  never  been  a  Nationalist  only  in 
“  name.  Don’t  say  much  in  reply  as  my  letters  are  liable  to  be  opened,  and  don’t 
“  give  your  address  or  name  in  your  letter,  only  the  initial  J.” 

My  Lord,  I  may  comment  upon  that.  There  is  the  sending  for  the  purposes  of  this 
contest,  harmless  in  itself,  this  30/.,  and  a  promise  to  spend  30/.  or  40/. ;  at  least,  there 
is  a  promise  to  spend  30/.  if  successful.  I  do  not  suppose  anyone  will  suggest  Egan 
was  sending  that  money  out  of  his  own  resources. 

(  The  President.)  It  appears,  does  it  not,  that  it  was  a  contest  for  some  office  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Town  council. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  At  which  contest  Mr.  Carey  had  the  support  of  the  Conservatives 
of  Dublin. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Mr.  Davitt  makes  that  observation.  I  have  no  objection.  The 
point  I  am  upon  is  not  who  supported  him  in  the  contest,  but  that  Egan  is  in  a  position 
to  send  money  to  Carey.  I  ask  you  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  would  not  be 
Egan’s  own  private  money.  Unchecked  by  anyone  as  to  how  he  spent  his  money  he 
had  license  to  send  Carey  money  which  here  is  shown  to  be  for  the  harmless  purpose 
of  the  council  election ;  but  if  Mr.  Egan  wished  to  send  Carey  money  for  any  other 
purpose,  he  had  the  money  and  he  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  it.  That  is  the 
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comment  I  wish  to  make  upon  the  factso  appearing  in  that  letter.  Then  there  is  a 
second  letter  also  addressed  “  My  dear  James  ”  : — 

“  Many  thanks  for  your  telegram  in  reference  to  Merchant’s  Quay.  I  need 
“  not  say  with  what  pleasure  I  received  the  intelligence  with  regard  to  the 
“  announcement  in  your  telegram.  You  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  there  is 
“  no  need  to  pass  compliments  with  me.  I  dare  say  the  advice  given  by  Mr. 
“  McGough  not  to  mention  my  name  in  connexion  with  the  subscription  was  a 
“  judicious  one.  The  amount  named  will  be  available  at  any  time  that  it  is 
“  required,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  how  sincerely  I  wish  you  success.” 

Will  you  note  that  McGough  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Land  League;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  when  money  came  from  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  acting  in 
Paris,  to  James  Carey,  James  Carey  placed  the  fact  before  the  solicitor  of  the  Land 
League,  and  the  solicitor  of  the  Land  League  said  it  is  better  not  to  mention  the  name, 
because  that  would  have  shown  how  the  Land  League  money  was  going,  and  therefore 
it  was  better  that  silence  should  be  maintained  upon  the  point.  Then  a  third  letter  is 
addressed  later,  on  the  20th  December,  to  Mr.  Carey,  and  there  is  nothing  that  I  know 
which  is  very  material  in  that  letter.  Delaney  speaks  of  a  fourth  letter  which  has 
never  been  produced,  but  which  he  speaks  of.  But  those  are  the  only  letters  that  I 
have,  of  course,  the  right  for  one  moment  to  rely  upon  ;  those  letters  being  admitted 
to  be  genuine.  My  friend’s  cross-examination,  of  course,  is  very  relevant  and  very 
pertinent,  and,  I  think,  my  Lord,  that  what  I  have  said  must  not  be  accepted  by  any¬ 
one  as  standing  unaffected  by  that  cross-examination.  I  wish  to  take  the  evidence  as 
it  stands  in  the  result,  and  I  would  gladly,  if  necessary,  read  the  details  of  the  cross- 
examination  ;  but  the  effect  of  it,  I  think,  is  this,  that  the  witness  himself  had  never 
seen  Egan.  When  he  spoke  of  money  coming  from  Egan  he  had  not  seen  Egan  pay 
any  money.  I  think  also  my  friend’s  cross-examination  was  very  pertinent  indeed  that 
Brennan  had  been  in  prison  from  a  date  in  1881  prior  to  the  alleged  meeting,  and  was 
not  released  till  after  the  Phoenix  Park  murder.  The  meeting  was  in  August ;  Brennan 
was  arrested  on  the  10th  May  1881,  and  he  was  not  released  till  afterwards  in  June. 

Now,  taking  first  the  evidence  generally,  I  must  take  it  that  the  witness  has  said 
that  Egan  and  Byrne  found  this  money  and  that  it  came  from  the  Land  League.  He 
has  given  direct  testimony  that  Byrne  in  the  month  of  August  1882 — therefore  after 
the  Phoenix  Park  murder — was  present  when  a  sum  of  money  was  placed  upon  the 
table  before  him,  which  this  man  says  came  from  him,  and  he  speaks  of  a  conversation 
with  Byrne  which  he  hears  Byrne  have  that  Egan  must  be  consulted  before  certain 
attacks  were  made  upon  the  police  or  (as  someone  was  wishing)  upon  Lord  Spencer ; 
and  that  Egan  was  complaining  of  the  sums  of  money  which  had  been  spent. 

( The  President.)  That  is  only  what  Bryne  says. 

( Sir  II.  James.)  I  am  now  upon  Byrne. 

{The  President.)  I  know. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Of  course  it  must  have  been  with  Byrne,  because  Egan  he  has  never 
seen.  But,  first,  will  you  Lordship  allow  me  to  deal  in  very  general  terms  for  the  moment 
before  I  come  to  corroboration  of  what  I  am  putting  to  your  Lordship — strong  corro¬ 
boration.  Will  your  Lordships  note  the  names  that  this  man  has  given  of  persons 
who  were  Invincibles?  You  may  divide  them  into  two  classes  :  the  men  who  promote 
the  acts  of  the  Invincibles,  Avho  would  be  of  a  superior  class,  it  may  be  supposed, 
designing  crime,  if  they  did,  and  encouraging  it,  and  who  had  the  means  of  encourag¬ 
ing  it;  and  we  have  the  second  class;  the  men  who,  he  alleges,  were  actors  and  who 
carried  out  the  desire  for  the  commission  of  crime  entertained  by  other  persons. 
Will  you  note  the  persons  that  he  has  mentioned — Sheridan,  Walsh,  Brennan,  Egan, 
Byrne,  Mrs.  Byrne,  Tynan.  I  put  those  in  the  first'division.  Second  division  :  Carey, 
Molloy,  Brady,  Mullett,  Kelly,  Dan  Delaney,  Curley,  Fagan,  two  Hanlons,  and  James 
Boland.  With  the  exception  of  James  Boland,  who  is  not  mentioned  as  taking  a 
leading  part,  but  only  mentioned  cursorily  ;  will  your  Lordship  note  that  every  human 
being  that  has  been  mentioned  by  Delaney  has  either  suffered  by  the  hand  of  justice  or 
has  fled  from  it.  There  is  not  one  of  these  men — not  one,  with  the  exception  that  I 
have  mentioned,  who  has  not  either  suffered  the  extreme,  or  nearly  the  extreme,  penalty 
of  the  law,  or  who  did  not  at  the  very  time  when  disclosure  took  place  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders^flee  from  justice,  and  have  never  dared  to  put  the'r  foot  in  this  country 
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again.  My  Lord,  if  it  stood  there  alone  there  is  corroboration,  gigantic  corroboration, 
of  this  man’s  statement.  What  has  become  of  these  men  ?  I  trace  every  one  of  them, 
and  show  you  how  the  moment  there  was  danger  the  truth  would  be  known  ;  they 
have  fled  from  justice,  and  fleeing  from  justice  they  have  never  thought  of  returning 
or  dared  to  return  to  a  position  which  would  place  them  in  the  slightest  danger  of 
justice  reaching  them  and  punishing  them. 

My  Lord,  before  I  trace  them  I  have  to  ask  your  Lordship  to  consider  who  these 
men  were  that  stood,  as  I  have  put  them,  together  in  the  first  class  of  actors — not  the 
minor  actors  in  this  sad  tragedy,  but  the  principal  actors. 

Sheridan,  Land  League  organiser  and  man,  as  we  shall  see,  of  enormous  power, 
according  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  view,  for  good  or  for  evil  to  stay  crime,  to  stop  outrage,  if 
he  so  desired.  He  was  a  Land  League  organiser  throughout  the  country,  and  his 
speeches  we  have  read  at  Land  League  meetings.  He  was  in  the  end  of  1880  selected 
by  Mr.  Parnell,  or  with  his  sanction  on  Mr.  Egan’s  recommendation,  as  Land  League 
organiser ;  and  this  man  went  through  the  country  teaching  how  the  Land  League 
should  be  carried  on. 

Walsh,  of  Middlesborough,  Land  League  organiser  again. 

Brenan,  one  of  the  secretaries,  one  of  the  controllers  of  the  Land  League,  one  of  the 
mainsprings. 

As  Malachi  Sullivan,  writing  to  Mr.  Harris,  tells  him,  “  Strip  the  Land  League  of  its 
shell  and  you  find  nothing  but  Mr.  Davitt,  Brennan,  and  Egan.”  They  were  the 
triumvirate  that  controlled  the  Land  League.  Mr.  Parnell,  figurehead  as  he  was  to  a 
great  extent,  had  no  power  in  the  control  of  this  League  like  these  two  men,  Brennan 
and  Egan,  and  when  Mr.  Davitt  passed  away  from  taking  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs  they  remained.  The  shell  gone,  the  kernel  and  fruit  of  the  Land  League  were 
these  two  men,  Brennan  and  Egan. 

Byrne,  the  secretary  of  the  English  Land  League. 

Tynan,  passing  about,  acting  for  the  Land  League  in  disguise,  but  certainly  taking- 
active  part,  and,  as  we  submit  to  you,  a  visitor  at  Captain  Dugmore’s.  He  was  an 
active  supporter  of  the  Land  League. 

So,  my  Lord,  here  we  have  these  principal  actors  charged  by  this  man,  it  may  be  to 
some  extent  by  floating  statement  and  not  by  actual  proof,  except  with  respect  to  one 
of  them — what  Doran  said.  But  is  not  this  tbe  corroboration— that  from  the  very  day 
that  the  truth  was  becoming  disclosed  by  the  statement  of  Farrell,  the  first  statement 
of  January' 20th,  1883,  and  by  the  subsequent  statement  that  was  made  by  James 
Carey,  which,  I  think,  was  on  the  24th  of  February,  every  one  of  these  men,  who  had 
presence  in  Dublin  and  vocations  to  employ  them,  left  their  country,  and  left  their 
calling,  and  now  the  organisers  of  the  Laud  League,  who  carried  it  in  its  early  days  to 
success— every  one  of  these  men  I  have  mentioned — are  fugitives  from  justice,  without 
excuse,  and  without  reason  being  given  for  their  absence,  unless  it  be  that,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  Delany,  they  were  participaters  in  the  crime — the  sad  crime — which 
was  committed.  My  Lord,  do  not  let  it  be  said  that  I  am  making  too  broad  a  state¬ 
ment.  I  think  with  respect  to  every  one  of  these  men  witness  after  witness  has  been 
asked  when  they  were  last  seen.  First,  my  Lord,  as  to  Sheridan.  He  is  attacked  on 
account  of  crime  in  a  different  way  from  the  way  the  others  are  attacked.  There  is 
first  the  evidence  of  a  warrant.  At  page  3397  there  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Loftus,  who 
speaks  of  Sheridan  appearing  disguised  as  a  priest.  Then  we  have  it,  as  your  Lord- 
ship  will  recollect,  from  the  evidence  of  Captain  O’Shea,  that,  at  a  date  which  I  think 
must  have  been  prior  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murder,  a  warrant  to  arrest  Sheridan,  this 
Land  League  organiser,  on  a  charge  of  murder  was  in  existence. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  No,  not  on  a  charge  of  murder,  I  think.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  a  warrant  out  against  Sheridan  on  the  charge  of  murder. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Oh,  yes,  my  Lord,  I  think  so.  Unless  my  memory  is  very  deceptive 
there  had  been  a  warrant. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  There  was  a  warrant. 

(Sir  R.  James  )  Not  in  connexion  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  ? 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  No,  nor  for  any  murder,  I  think. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  What  I  am  referring  to  is  this.  When  Mr.  Parnell  desired,  after 
the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  that  Sheridan  should  be  released  Capt.'O’Shea,  went  to  the 
Home  Office,  and  they  said  it  was  impossible  to  release  that  man  because  there  was  a 
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warrant  then  out  against  him.  It  was  not  a  warrant  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act.  It  was 
a  warrant,  certainly,  for  crime.  I  may  be  wrong.  Whether  it  is  for  murder  or  not, 
this  is  what  I  refer  to  at  page  387.  I  think  I  am  right : — 

“  Now  just  answer  my  question,  yes  or  no,  Mr.  O’Shea.  Was  a  communica- 
“  tion  made  to  you  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  the  same  day  with  reference  to 
“  the  withdrawal  of  Sheridan’s  warrant? — (A.)  Yes  ;  that  is  what  he  sent  for  me 

“  for.  He  told  me - .  (Q.)  You  must  not  tell  me  what  he  told  you.  Just 

“  answer  the  question,  yes  or  no,  because  I  know,  or  am  supposed  to  know,  what 
“  you  can  say,  and  what  you  cannot,  and,  therefore,  I  will  try  and  keep  you 
“  straight.  Did  you  have  an  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell  afterwards  ? — (  A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  Did  you  say  anything  to  Mr.  Parnell  about  the  Sheridan  difficulty? — (A.) 
“  Yes.  (Q.)  What  did  you  say  ?—  (A.)  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  informed  that 
“  Sheridan,  whose  warrant  was  cancelled  at  my  request  on  the  previous  Thursday, 
“  was  a  murderer,  and  a  concocter  of  murder ;  that  the  police  had  informed  the 
“  Home  Secretary  of  the  fact,  and  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
“  country  without  arrest ;  that  I  begged,  having  been  the  cause  of  his  warrant 
“  being  cancelled,  and  supposing  that  he  had  returned,  I  requested  that  at  least 
“  he  should  be  given  a  short  law,  but  that  he  must  be  communicated  with  imme- 
“  diately.  Mr.  Parnell  told  me  he  did  not  know  how  to  communicate  with  him 
“  directly,  but  knew  a  person  who  could  do  so,  and  he  went  for  the  purpose  of 
“  seeing  that  person.” 

That  is  what  I  had  in  my  mind.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  thinks  it 
bears  me  out  quite  to  the  strict  letter.  I  really  do  not  know,  but  I  read  that  as 
meaning  that  that  at  that  time  could  not  have  been  a  warrant  for  the  Phoenix  Park 
murder. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Loftus  was  the  man  who  said  there  was  a  warrant  out 
against  him,  and  Sheridan  went  down  in  disguise  to  see  his  wife. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  disguised  as  a  priest. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  In  1882  it  was. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  that  cannot  be  the  Phoenix  Park  murder. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  No,  it  was  not. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  Then  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  Home  Secretary  or  someone 
saying  as  I  gather  it  that  there  was  a  warrant  against  him,  that  he  was  a  murderer 
and  a  concocter  of  murder.  It  was  not  the  Phoenix  Park  murder,  because  it  was  not 
till  January  1883  that  the  suspicion  arose  as  to  who  committed  the  Phoenix  Park 
murder.  I  was  merely  conveying  to  you  what  was  in  my  mind,  namely,  that  this  man 
Sheridan  apart  from  Delaney’s  statement  has  a  charge  made  against  him  that  he  is  a 
murderer  and  a  concocter  of  murder — not  proved  I  admit,  but  so  far  acted  upon  that  a 
warrant  was  in  existence. 

(The  President.)  No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  established.  The  only  warrant  which  is 
there  spoken  of  was  one  which  had  been  cancelled  at  the  request - 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Of  Captain  O’Shea. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  know.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  a  warrant  would  have  been 
cancelled  at  his  request  if  it  had  been  issued,  because  he  must  be  arrested  for  murder. 
He  goes  on  to  say  why  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  that  warrant  whatever  it  was 
cancelled.  He  ought  only  to  have  short  law  because  he  was  a  man  suspected. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  Even  if  the  words  are  of  doubtful  use  I 
will  at  once  give  way  upon  the  matter  because  my  point  is  that  whether  it  was  to  the 
extent  of  issuing  a  warrant — not  a  suspect  warrant  but  a  warrant  for  murder — there 
certainly  was  some  view  in  the  mind  of  the  police  that  Sheridan  was  a  man  who  could 
not  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  person.  If  your  Lordship  allows  me  to  leave  that 
statement  there  I  am  perfectly  content  with  it  so  remaining. 

Now  your  Lordship  knows  of  course  who  Walsh  is. 

Now  as  to  Mr.  Brennan,  what  has  become  of  him  ?  The  question  was  put  to  Mr. 
Parnell  at  page  4108  : — 

“  Now,  as  to  Mr.  Brennan.  You  know  a  letter  was  read  (I  cannot  object  in 
“  one  sense  to  its  being  read)  purporting  to  be  from  Mr.  Brennan  at  some  date, 
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“  which  I  forget,  but  I  think  either  in  February  or  March  1  883.  I  asked  for  the 
“  address  at  *the  time.  It  purported  to  be  London.  When  did  you  last  see 
“  Mr.  Brennan  ? — (A.)  I  last  saw  Mr.  Brennan  either  in  Dublin  towards  the  end 

“  of  the  year - (Q.)  Which  year?— (A.)  The  year  1882 or  1883.  (Q.)  Which  do 

“  you  mean,  because  it  is  important,  please  ? — (A.)  It  was  the  year  that  he  left. 
“  (Q.)  I  am  going  to  ask  you  what  time  he  left  directly  ? — (A.)  It  was  towards 
“  the  end  of  &the  year  1882  in  Dublin,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1883  in 
“  London.  (Q.)  How  early  ? — (A.)  I  should  think  about  the  time  that  he  was  in 
“  London — about  February.  (Q.)  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  as  late  as  February  ? — 
«  (j_m)  I  think  so.  That  is  my  impression,  but  I  never  like  to  speak  particularly 
«  as  to  dates.  (Q.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  had  an  interview  with  Brennan 
“  just  before  Carey’s  statement  appeared — a  few  days  before  ? — (A.)  I  think  it  is 
«  very  possible.  (Q.)  Did  he  leave  for  Paris? — (A.)  I  cannot  say  where  he  left 

«  for _ whether  he  left  for  the  Continent  or  for  America.  (Q.)  You  have  never 

“  seen  him  since? — (A-)  I  have  never  seen  him  since.  ( Q,- )  "When  did  you  last 
“  see  Mr.  Egan? — ( A .)  I  last  saw  Mr.  Egan  in  the  late  autumn  of  1882.” 

'  Now,  what  has  become  of  Mr.  Brennan  ?  Farrell  gave  his  evidence  on  the  20th 
January.  Carey,  I  think,  on  the  24th  of  February.  _  A  few  days  before  Mr.  Parnell 
sees  him.  And  after  Carey’s  evidence  has  been  given,  whether  it  be  in  France  or 
whether  it  be  as  we  now  know  in  America,  Mr.  Parnell  tells  you  that  is  the  last  time  I 
have  ever  seen  Mr.  Brennan,  and  he  has  never  appeared  in  this  country  to  Mr.  Parnell’s 
knowledge  since.  My  Lord,  do  notice  who  this  man  was,  so  actively  engaged  in 
political  °affairs,  with  every  inducement  to  stop  in  this  country,  with  nothing  to  take 
him  away  from  the  troubled  times  that  have  visited  Ireland  since  then.  He  has  been 
a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth  from  the  very  moment  statements  were  made  by 
men  who  knew  what  had  taken  place  in  respect  to  the  Invincibles.  This,  my  Lord, 
was  one  of  the  triumvirate  that  had  controlled  the  League. 

(The  President.)  Where  does  it  appear  whore  Carey  made  this  statement  or  anyone 
else  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Your  Loraship  will  get  it  at  several  points.  I  will  give  it  you  from 
Molloy’s  evidence.  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again.  Will  your  Lordship  refer 
to  page  1509.  At  page  1509  there  is  read  to  Molloy  from  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  of 
Monday,  22nd  January,  Farrell’s  evidence. 

(The  President.)  It  must  have  been  given  at  least  on  the  previous  Saturday  night,  I 
suppose  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Yes,  I  take  it  the  “Freeman’s  Journal,”  with  good  journalism, 
would  have  given  the  previous  examination.  That  is  the  first  evidence  that  is  given  by 

Farrell, 

(The  President.)  Somebody  seems  to  have  thought  it  was  the  20th.  It  is  very  likely 
it  was  reported  on  Monday  the  22nd. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  think  so.  Then  your  Lordship  asks  for  the  second  date.  It 
appears  in  “  United  Ireland” — Carey’s  evidence — on  the  24th  February  1883.  So  it 
must  have  been  some  days  before  that.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  my  Lord,  the  date,  but 
whether  it  be  the  19th  or  20th  it  would  be  a  few  days  before  that  time. 

One  other  matter  only,  if  you  will  allow  me  before  adjourning  to  refer  you  to  it,  as 
to  Brennan.  At  pages  5370  and  5371  Egan  writes 

“You  had,  of  course,  heard  the  good  news  about  poor  T.  B.,  out  at  last  after 
“  over  12  months  of  it.” 

That  would  be  the  time  Brennan  came  out. 

“  I  feared  the  scoundrels  were  going  to  keep  him  in  till  September  ” - 

that  was  the  expiration  of  the  Coercion  Act? — (A.)  Yes. 

“  He  is  going  over  to  see  you  on  Wednesday  ;  make  him  take  a  good  holiday 
“  as  he  wants  it,  poor  fellow,  badly.  For  the  sake  of  unity,  so  necessary  now, 
“  make  him  keep  quiet.  Things  certainly  got  very  mixed  recently.  The  O’Shea 
“  letter  was  ugly,  but  the  best  thing  we  can  do  now  is  to  let  the  matter  slide.” 
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I  beg  your  pardon,  that  is  Dr.  Kenny’s  letter.  It  is  written  to  Mr.  Egan,  I  think. 

“  1  fear  I  see  again  the  hand  (or  perhaps  cloven  foot)  of  F.  F.  O’K.” 

We  see  by  the  conclusion  that  it  was  written  to  Dr.  Kenny. 

(Mr.  M.  JJavitt.)  Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  say  this  (I  am  sure  Sir 
Henry  James  will  not  object),  there  never  was  a  warrant  issued  or  indictment  preferred 
either  against  Egan  or  Brennan. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  I  am  going  to  deal  with  what  was  done. 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30.) 
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“  Uncorrected  Vvoof* 


SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1. 
Wednesday,  20th  November  1889. 


n  Tames  1  I  was  dealing  yesterday  afternoon  with  the  circumstances  attending 

.AA^’4**"  -rAf ,rlrs?  ir'Jssa 

-:i»=r7  “s 

the  view  that  fell  from  the  Bench  in  relation  warrant, 

take  the  warrant  referred  to  in  the  °f  tted  upon  in  relation  to 

ItVtTa’sTtl^ wh“at’  could  “not  have  been  the  Ph«nix  Park 
Walsh,  of  Middlesborough,  both  Land  League  ofTubto  chargfng 

t'-rs  fVf  ■  pS  &  u 

1883,  that  this  conversation  took  place.  It  is  at  the  conclusion  o  FS- 

Question  44,448  : — 

“  Patrick  Egan  said  to  me  ” - 

Then  there  is  an  interruption,  and  he  proceeds  : 

“  In  citing  to  me  how  readily  information  was  obtained  from  the  Castle,  he  said 

sx 

“  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  his  house  and  packed  his  sate  e  . 

“  terminus  and  purchase  a  ticket  tor  useira.  .  valise  and  ruo- 

“  station  one  moment  before  the  tram  started  ou  ,  {  Belfast. 

“  from  his  Scotch  friend  Slipped  mt^the  tram,  and  that^g^  ^  ^ 

“  Upon  his  arrival  m  Belfa  ,  •  r  .  t  m0rning  he  purchased  a 

“  and  he  went  to  an  hotel  and  s  ep  .  ,  , ,  g,-  i  t  as  far  as  Manchester  and  then 

‘.I  ^^Af^th^trai^^ne^the^'purchased^  Shf  ticket  at  Manchester  for 
I  ^Ik  and  took  tL  steamer  at  Hull  for  Rotterdam,  and  thus  got  out  of  the 

“  country.  very  desirous  to  avoid  any 

If  that  is  true,  that  looks  like  the  flight a  ^\ct_the  arr/st  of  a  suspect.  This 
arrest.  This  is  not  an  arrest  under  .  upon  which  this  occurred,  it  is  a 

is  an  arrest  for  crime,  ^en  we  we  the  l  ■  P  and  the  statement  of  Carey 

date  when  the  statement  of  Farre  blic  an(j  ^ere  warning  tli 

later,  about  the  24th  February,  were  warning  the  public,  ana  vert 
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authorities,  that  persons  were  suspected  of  this  murder  who  had  not  been  arrested,  lour 
Lord  ship  3  will  be  aware  that  there  has  been— that  is  a  suggestion  made  both  by 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Davitt — that  this  departure  of  Mr.  Egan  was  one  that  resulted 
from  his  business  arrangements,  and  was  one  in  no  way  connected  with  the  incidents 

attaching  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  „  . 

When  you  refer  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  evidence  at  page  3925,  the  bottom  of  the  page, 

Question  58,865,  you  will  see  : — 

“  About  this  time  did  you  again  see  Mr.  Egan  in  the  autumn  of  1882  ?— 

“  (A  )  I  saw  Mr.  Egan  in  the  autumn,  yes.  (Q.)  Did  he  make  a  communication 
“  to  you  as  to  the  state  of  his  business  ? — (A.)  He  told  me  that  his  business  had 
“  been  ruined,  owing  to  his  enforced  absence  for  20  months  from  Ireland,  and 
“  owino-  to  the  arrest  of  his  only  partner.  ( Q •)  Who  was  his  partner? 

“  (A.)  *Mr.  Rourke;  and  that  it  was  insufficient  for  them  both,  and  that  he  com- 
“  templated  making  arrangements  with  his  partner  and  himself  going  to  Amenca 
“  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  new  world.  (Q.)  He  did  proceed  to  America,  I  believe  ? 

«  _(  A  Later  on.  (Q.)  In  the  spring  of  1883?— (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  And  has  since 
“  carried  on  business  there  ?— (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  In  the  same  autumn  (1882)  did 
“  you  form  the  National  League  of  Ireland  ?  (H.)  \es. 

And  so,  according  to  that  view  of  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Egan  was  a  gentleman  who 
having  been  absent  from  his  business  in  Ireland,  in  France,  in  the  autumn  ot  1882, 
determined  to  abandon  it,  in  pursuance  of  that  business  arrangement  a  little  later  than 
time  the  intention  was  originally  formed,  to  live  in  America  instead  of  France.  And, 
mv  Lords,  that  is  the  view  that  Mr.  Davitt  seeks  also  to  present  to  you.  He  quotes, 
and  it  was  put  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Davitt,  a  statement  that  appeared  m  the  “  Daily 
News,”  and  afterwards  quoted  in  the  “Times”  at  the  time  of  the  Phoenix  Pailc 
Murders.  It  is  at  page  6372.  The  scene  is  graphically  described. 

“  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  describe  how  Egan,  whose  name 
“has  been  mixed  up  in  the  matter,  received  the  news  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
“  murders.  I  sought  entirely  for  journalistic  purposes  to  make  Egans  acquaint- 
“  ance  when  he  was  here,  and  got  to  know  him  very  well,  as  he  happened  to  live 
“  near  me  and  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  him  m  the  tram  cars, 
“  public  o-ardens,  and  other  places.  It  happens  that  I  saw  him  at  the  moment 
«  heard  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  It  was  at  the  Madeline  Station 
“  of  the  tramway  leading  to  the  Avenue  de  Villiers  where  be  resided. 

“  was  going  in  that  direction  and  Egan  was  coming  from  it.  He  stepped  out 
“  of  a  car  and  went  to  a  kiosk  to  buy  an  evening  paper,  and  then  sat  down  on 
“  a  bench  and  looked  at  it.  When  he  opened  and  looked  at  it  the  papei  fell 
“  from  his  hands,  and  he  became  quite  corpse  like.  I  had  not,  as  he  had  not 
«  seen  me,  intended  to  accost  him  ;  but  when  I  perceived  his  state  I  was  under 
“  the  impression  that  he  was  dying,  and  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  so  as  to 
“  call  assistance  were  it  wanted.  For  perhaps  five  minutes  he  could  not  speak, 
“  and  kept  staring  in  a  fixed  way  and  looking  more  dead  than  alive.  I  questioned 
“  him  at  last,  and  he  pointed  to  the  paper  ‘  La  France,’  and  said.  ‘  Look  at  that. 

“  I  picked  it  up,  and  read  of  the  Phoenix  Park  affair.  Egan’s  words  when  he 
“  was  able  to  speak,  were  :  ‘  What  an  awful  fatality,  Cavendish  was  the  best  ot 
“  ‘  the  whole  lot.  Poor  Cavendish,  poor  Lord  Cavendish.’  Later  on  he  conversed 
“  a  good  deal.  His  feeling  was,  that  what  had  happened  would  damage  the  cause 
“which  he  had  at  heart.  ‘He  was  terrified  at  the  savagery  of  the  act  About 
“  10  days  later  I  met  him  again  in  the  street,  and  he  told  me  that  he  thought  of 
“  going  off  to  some  western  part  of  America  where  peace  and  quietness  were  to  be 
“  obtained.  Egan  was,  it  appeared  to  me,  the  very  contrary  of  reckless  or 
“  unscrupulous,  and  struck  me  as  a  man  of  gentle  disposition,  and  by  no  means 
“  strong  nerve.” 

My  Lord,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  description  of  Patrick  Egan  s  horror,  I  will  say, 
at  reading  of  the  death  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  is  accurately  described.  I  shall, 
in  a  few  moments,  have  to  deal  with  the  effect  of  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  upon  others.  Of  course,  as  we  know  now,  the  death  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  was  not  intended,  even  by  the  murderers  themselves  ;  and  that  death  would 
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have  been  most  opposed  to  the  action-the  death,  I  mean  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
personally — would  have  been  opposed  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Parnell,  for  reasons  I 
srive  to  you  You  will  note  that  in  that  statement  there  is  no  reference  made  by 
Lan  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Burke  of  any  kind.  The  whole  of  his  horror  the  whole 
of  bis  amazement;  his  exclamations  and  statements  are  confined  to  the  death 
of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish.  And  you  will  note  that  the  gravity  of  that  evn  eice 
as  I  presume  it  had  been  regarded  by  Mr.  Davitt,  was  to  show  that  at  that 
time,  which  must  have  been  the  7th  or  8th  of  May— the  7th,  probably  of  May 

lgg2 _ Mr  Egan  bad  then  formed  an  intention  of  going  to  the  Western  states  o 

America;  and  that  he  had  arranged,  as  Mr.  Parnell  has  said,  for  business  reasons, 
there  to  live.  Well,  it  is  a  fact  that  Air.  Egan  did  not  go  to  tne  Western  states  of 
America  during  the  year  1882;  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  date  we  can  fix  m  1883 
after  the  disclosures,  that  he  did  go.  But,  my  Lord,  this  thing  becomes  aim  os 
amusing,  if  one  can  find  anything  entertaining  m  so  sad  a  subject,  because  there  is 
a  witness,  of  whom  I  will  only  say  he  certainly  would  not  be  disposed  to  give  evidence 
hostilely  to  the  Respondent  if  he  could  avoid  it,  who  knows  about  this  flight,  and  , 
tells  you  all  the  circumstances  of  this  flight,  so  far  as  he  knows  them  And  he  shatters 
this  unfounded  theory  of  a  business  change  of  residence  on  the  part  of  Patrick  Egai  . 

My  Lords,  I  am  referring  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Kenny.  I  will  refer  first  to  li  s 
evidence  at  page  5366.  What  I  am  reading  would  not  be  evidence  of  the  fact ,  bid 3  it 
is  verv  material  evidence  as  affecting  Dr.  Kenny  s  testimony.  The  firsc  is  a  statement 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  on  the  9th  March  1883,  and  on  which  Dr.  Kenny 
was  to  be  cross-examined.  I  must  read  it ;  it  is  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
Chief  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department,  who  communicated  to  a  representative 

of  the  journal. 

( The  President.)  What  journal. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  The  “  Freeman’s  Journal.  It  is  the  following  : 

“  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  inquiries  which  have  been  made  during 
the  last  few  days  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  treasurer  or  e 
late  Land  League,  I  wish  to  communicate  what  I  know  of  him  Mr.  Egan 
has  been  under  police  surveillance  for  some  time,  but  notwithstanding  the 
strictness  of  the  watch  kept  upon  his  movements,  he  left  Ireland  surreptitiously 
on  Thursday  last  unknown  to  the  detectives  who  were  watching  him,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  was  out  of  the  country  for  five  days  that  the  police  became  aware 
of  the  facts.  Mr.  Egan  also  knew  that  soon  after  James  Carey  give  his  evir  ence 
there  was  a  search  made  at  Carey’s  residence,  which  resulted  m  the  finding  ol 
three  letters  written  by  him,  and  dated  in  October  and  November  1881,  at  the 
period  when  the  Invincibles  were  established  in  Dublin.  These  letters  were 
addressed  to  Carey  from  Paris,  where  Egan  was  then  staying.  Iney  are 
couched  in  ambiguous  terms,  and  at  the  end  of  one  of  them  is  the  expression, 
4 1  hope  you  will  succeed - ’ 

It  is  printed  “  not  ”  here  ;  that  is  a  mistake. 

“  I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  the  work  you  have  in  hand.  I  believe  Mr  Egan 
“is  now  in  France.  They  are  all  afraid  of  what  Sheridan  knows.  We,  the 
“  ‘  Freeman,’  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Egan  has  left  the  country  for  Belgium, 
“  where  one  of  his  daughters  is  seriously  ill ;  and  that  lt^was  Mrs.  Egan  v,  o  aas 
«  been  ill,  that  Dr.  Kenney  has  been  in  attendance  upon. 
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Mv  Lord  I  will  refer  if  I  can  to  the  “  Freeman,”  because  I  see  when  that  was  read 
I  have  placed  a  note  as  to  whether  this  latter  portion  was  or  was  not  in  the  "  •  reernan, 
so  perhaps  your  Lordship  will  allow  it  not  to  be  assumed  at  present  to  be  in  the 

“  Freeman.”  I  have  not  seen  it  for  sometime.  ,  ..  ,  .,  .  , 

This  brings,  of  course.  Dr.  Kenny  in  attendance  on  Egan  s  family,  and  it  is  strange 
that  Mr.  Egan,  who  in  May  1882  is  said  to  have  formed  a  resolution  to  live  in  the 
Western  States  of  America,  had  retained  his  residence  in  Dublin  until  this  dateof 
March  1883,  and  that  his  wife  and  his  family  were  there,  lhis,  my  Lord,  is  what 
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Dr.  Kenny  says  he  knows  about  this.  At  page  5364,  Question  82,712,  Dr.  Kenny  is 

asked, — 

“  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  Egan  left  Dublin  shortly  after  Farragher  had 
“  given  evidence  No,  Farrell — Farrell  is  the  name.  Farrell  or  Carey  had  given 
“  their  evidence?— (A.)  I  think  not.  I  really  do  not  know.  (Q.)  Are  you  able  to 
“  fix  the  date?— (A.)  I  am  not.  (Q.)  Now  try  and  think,  please?— (A.)  There 
“  is  but  one  question  that  will  give  me  any  idea  of  the  date,  and  that  only  in  a 
“  general  way.  You  said  just  now,  at  least  I  understood  you  to  convey,  that  he 
“  did  leave  in  February  1883.  Well,  now,  it  strikes  me,  refreshed  by  your 
“  observation,  that  was  probably  the  case,  because  I  have  a  distinct  recollection 
“  J  was  going  to  take  an  action  against  the  Daily  Express,  for  publishing  what 
«  wa8  an  untrue  account  of  my  connexion  with  Egan  at  the  time,  and  it  was,  I 
“  think,  in  the  beginning  of  that  year.  (Q.)  Before  he  left,  I  understand  you  had 
“  it  in  contemplation  to  bring  an  action? — (A.)  No,  no,  after  he  left ;  immediately 
“  after  he  left.  {Q  )  Did  you  carry  that  out  ?— (A.)  No,  they  apologised.  (Q.)  In 
«  first  place,  did  he  reside  at  a  place  called  Suinith  Place  ?— (A.)  Then  ?  Ob, 
“  not  at  all.  ( Q. )  Do  you  swear  that? — (A.)  At  that  time,  not  at  all.  (Q.)  Where 
“  did  he  reside  then? — (A.)  10,  Mountjoy  Place.  (Q.)  In  February,  or  January 
“  or  February  ?— (A.)  The  time  he  went  away  he  was  living  in  10,  Mountjoy 
“Place.  (Q)  Were  you  attending  him? — (A.)  I  was  not  attending  him,  I  was 
“  attending  his  wife.  (Q.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  the  actual  date  on 
“which  he  did  disappear  ?— (A.)  I  do  not,  indeed.  (Q.)  Had  you  seen  him 
“  several  davs  before  he  left? — (A.)  I  think  I  saw  him  about  two  days  before  he 
“  left  \q{ Did  Lis  wife  come  with  No.  (Q.)  Was  his  wife  ill?- 

“  (A.)  His  wife  was  very  ill  at  that  time.  ( Q .)  Seriously  ill  ? — (A.)  Very  seriously 
“  ill  I  have  no  doubt,  from  my  professional  knowledge,  she  was  seriously  ill. 
“  (Q.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  say  what  it  was  ? 

Then  he  wished  not  to  say— my  friend  was  putting  it  to  test  whether  there  was  a 
serious  illness  or  not. 

“  I  will  not  press  you  if  you  object;  she  was  seriously  ill?— (A.)  She  was 
“  seriously  ill.  (Q.)  And  dangerously  ill  ?— (A.)  And  dangerously  ill.” 


I  would  ask  your  Lordship  to  note  this  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Egan’s  departure  for 
business  arrangements. 

“  How  long  did  she  remain  in  Dublin  after  Egan  disappeared? — (A.)  I  think 
she  went  away  sometime  in  the  early  summer.  (Q.)  He  never  came  back?— 
(A)  Mr  Egan?  No,  never  to  my  knowledge.  (Q.)  How  long  was  she 
seriously  ill?— (A.)  She  had  been  ill  for  about— if  I  had  known,  my  Lord,  I 
would  be  asked  this,  I  would  have  referred  to  my  note-book,  which  would  have 
given  me  the  information.  If  I  remember  right  she  was  ill  about  10  or  12  days 
before  his  departure,  and  she  remained  so  a  considerable  time.  (Q.)  She  was 
ill  about  10  or  12  days  then— she  was  seriously  ill— getting  worse  ?— (A.)  1 
really  cannot  tell  you.  (Q.)  Try  and  think— she  was  dangerously  ill  . 
(A)  She  was  dangerously  ill.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  what  was  wrong 
with  her ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you.  (Q.)  I  have  no  intention  to  press 
vou  with  any  questions,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  any — the  fact  was  she  was 
seriously  ill  and  getting  worse  ?— (A.)  She  was  ill.  I  cannot  say  at  the 
particular  moment  she  was  getting  worse ;  but  unquestionably  she  was  so  ill 
she  could  not  have  gone  out  and  left  her  bed-room.  ( Q •)  She  was  con  ned to 
her  bed  ? — (A.)  Confined  to  her  bed.  (Q.)  Had  Egan  been  under  police 
supervision  before  he  left.— (A.)  I  am  not  aware.  (Q.)  You  never  heard  of  it  ? 
—(A.)  No.  I  never  heard  of  it.  After  he  went  away,  I  heard  he  was,  but  I 

never  heard  it  at  the  time.” 
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Then  my  Lords,  we  come  to  a  question  as  to  the  statement  in  the  Freeman 
which  I  have  read,  which  is  admitted.  Then  that  which  I  have  read  will  carry  us  to 
page  5367.  Again  he  is  asked  as  to  Mrs.  Egan’s  illness.  Then  there  is  an  editorial 
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note  which  I  do  not  know  is  evidence  o f  the  fact,  hut  it  is  evidence  in  his  cross- 
examination,  which  I  think  will  speak  for  itself . 

“  Do  you  know  who  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Freeman’  was  at  that  time?— (A) 

Mr  J  B  Gallagher  was,  I  think,  at  that  time.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  where 

Mr'  Egan  left  from?— {A.)  I  do  not.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  what  time  of  the  day 
he  left?— (A.)  I  do  not.  (Q.)  Had  he  left  Sinnith  Place  at  any  time?— (A.) 

Oh  long  before  that;  before  he  went  to  France.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  at  all 

what  route  Mr.  Egan  went  by  ?—  {A.)  Very  long  afterwards  I  heard  he  went  by 
the  Northern  line,  but  I  never  heard  any  more  particulars  than  that  he  went  to 
Belfast — I  heard  very  long  after — years  after.  ( Q ■)  Who  did  you  hear  that 

from? _ M.)  I  cannot  tell  you  at  the  present  moment;  it  was  several 

years  after  -  it  was  in  some  casual  conversation.  (Q.)  You  mean  by  tram  to 
TCplfast  ?— (A  )Yes.  (  Q.)  And  then  to  England? — (A)  That  maybe  quite  incorrect, 
for  I  do  not  know  it  as  a  positive  fact  at  all.  (Q.)  Who  did  you  hear  it  from  ? 

_ X  cannot  tell  you  ;  some  casual  conversation.  (Q  )  Did  you  hear  he  went  by 

steamer  from  Belfast?— (4.)  There  are  no  other  means  of  communication. 
(Q.)  I  meant  to  France  ?— (4  )  Oh,  no  ;  I  never  heard  any  of  the  facts  of  his 
ffoinff  away  at  all,  even  at  any  time.  I  did  not  at  any  time  hear  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  route  he  went  by.  I  only  heard  he  went  by  the  Northern  railway  I 
heard  that  is  the  route  he  took.  (Q.)  Were  you  in  communication  with  him 
about  the  condition  of  his  wife’s  health?— (A)  Whenever  I  met  him  there. 
(0)  lam  speaking  of  after  he  left?— (A.)  I  do  not  think  I  wrote  to  him  for 
about  two  months  after.  I  think  I  did  not,  but  I  really  cannot  recall  that. 
(0  )  Did  you  know  where  he  was  going  ?  (A.)  No,  I  did  not.  ( Q •)  Hid  you 

know  that  he  was  going?— (A.)  No.  (Q.)  He  left  without  giving  you  any 
warning  ?— (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  I  understand  you  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with 
him  2— (A.)  Certainly  ;  but  I  had  not  seen  him  for  two  or  three  days  prior  to 
the  day  he  left  (Q.)  His  wife  was  in  a  serious  condition  ;  you  had  been  seeing 
him  two  or  three  days  before? — [A.)  Certainly,  possibly  two ;  not  more  than 
three  (Q)  You  did  not  know  the  actual  date,  nor  did  he  tell  you  the  tact 
that  he  was  going  ?-(A.)  No.  (Q.)  Nor  did  he  communicate  with  you  until 
two  or  three  m  mths  after  ?— (A)  Ido  not  think  he  communicated  with  me 

then.  (Q.)  Did  you  write  to  him  in  New  York ? — {A.)  I  think  my  first 

communication  was  in  New  York. 

Now  mv  Lord  what  becomes  of  the  business  arrangements  carrying  this  gentleman 
for  business  purposes  to  the  West  of  America  ?  What  becomes  of  the  statement  in 
1882  in  the  “  Daily  News  ”  newspaper  when  now  the  circumstances  of  his  High u  are 
siVinwn  bv  Dr  Kenny.  Leaving  his  house,  his  family,  his  wife,  his  children  in  Dublin, 
Dr  Kenny  his  intimate  friend  and  associate  in  the  Land  League,  with  no  warning 
of  his  flight  to  his  wife,  who  is  dangerously  ill,  left  behind  without  anybody  to  take 
care  of  her,  so  that  this  man  may  fly  from  the  danger  he  was  m  and  from  the  justice 
that  would  be  applied  to  him,  and  confirming  Le  Caron,  because  Le  Caron  speaks, 
with  that  variation  which  you  find  when  men  are  speaking  the  truth,  of  Dr.  Kenny 

attending  the  two  children  instead  of  the  wife,  and  as  to  that,  I  know  not  on  which 

side  the  truth  lies,  whether  on  the  side  of  Le  Caron  or  Dr.  Kenny,  but  Le  Carons 
statement  is  corroborated  to  the  very  hilt  by  Dr.  Kenny,  that  here  Dr  Kenny  was 
attending  the  family  of  this  man  (subject  to  the  variation  I  have  mentioned),  and 
that  from  that  sick  house  and  from  that  sick  family,  this  man  made  his  flig  it 
bv  wav  of  Belfast,  as  Le  Caron  had  stated  in  his  evidence,  by  way  of  Belfast,  and 
which  is  the  statement  which  afterwards  reaches  Le  Carons  ears.  And  tins,  my 
Lord  ’  is  one  of  the  triumvirate  who  mauages  the  Land  League,  this  is  one,  with 
shell  taken  away,  who  stands  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Davitt  and  who  stands  by  the  side 
of  Brennan  as  controlling  the  very  destinies  of  the  Irish  people  for  tv  o  long  years  , 
and  this  is  the  man  uncontrolled  in  the  spending  of  money,  to  direct  it  where  he  will, 
and  direct  it  how  he  will ;  this  is  the  man  who  has  to  fly  from  justice,  and  who  is  afraid 
to  meet  his  accusers,  be  they  false  or  be  they  true  ;  this  is  one  of  whom  Mr.  1  arne  1 
speaks  in  his  evidence  that  his  confidence  to  this  very  hour  is  still  unshaken,  and  who 
believes  Egan  to  be,  as  he  has  ever  believed  him  to  be,  a  true  and  honest  mam  We 
heard  I  need  not  remind  your  Lordship,  of  an  application  to  examine  Mr.  Egan  on 
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commission,  be  it  minister  or  engaged  in  presidential  election  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
there  are  matters,  and  grave  matters,  for  him  to  tell  your  Lordship  of,  if  true  account 
he  can  give,  that  will  clear  him.  Here  was  the  testimony  when  the  application  was 
made  of  Le  Caron  unheard,  the  evidence  of  his  own  friend  Dr.  Kenny  unknown,  and 
when’ these  things  are  known  this  man  remains  absent  either  m  his  person  or  m  his 
testimony,  and  he  goes  abroad  and  he  leaves  these  things  to  lie  where  they  have  fallen, 
as  tellino-  proof  that  this  man, afraid  to  meet  the  truth,  afraid  to  meet  the  justice  to  be 
applied  to  him,  is  now  in  flight  in  America,  and  cannot  return  to  this  country  on 
account  of  the  deeds  that  he  has  done.  I  pass  from  this  man,  this  conspicuous  leader 
of  the  Land  League  movement,  I  shall  take  up  his  career  m  another  direction, 
connected,  as  I  am"  about  to  submit  to  your  Lordship,  with  crime  but  I  pass  from 
his  connexion  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  only  to  remind  you  of  Byrnes  flight  at 

a  particular  time. 

I  will  if  you  will  allow  me,  postpone  dealing  minutely  with  Frank  Byrne,  because 
I  have  to  deal  with  his  flight  in  connexion  with  what  we  have  termed  the  “  opportune 

cheque _ the  cheque  for  100Z.  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Parnell’s  hands,  and  which 

I  wish  to  deal  with  specifically.  I  would  only  remind  your  Lordship,  that  he  too 
departed  from  this  country  on  a  date  that  I  think  is  the  22nd  of  January,  or  two  days 
after  Farrell  gave  his  evidence.  Of  course,  I  have  to  refer  to  Frank  Byrne  s  and 
Mrs  Byrne’s  position  in  connexion  with  these  murders  with  more  minuteness  than  1 
do  at  the  present  moment.  I  have  disposed  of  those  persons  whom  I  call  the  persons 
forming  part  of  the  first  division,  or  persons  connected  with  the  Phoenix  1  ark  murders. 
I  have  said  to  you  that  they  all  fled  from  justice:  Sheridan,  Walsh,  Brennan,  Egan, 
Byrne  Mrs.  Byrne,  Tynan,  every  one,  they  have  been  heard  of  no  more  m  this  country. 
I  will  now  in  a  few  words  deal  with  the  more  immediate  actors  still— the  second 
division  They  were  immediate  actors,  but  less  important  in  their  position,  and  1  sai 
they  had  either  all  fled  from  justice,  or  had  suffered  from  justice.  They  are  the  persons 
mentioned  by  Delaney,  Carey,  Brady,  Mullett,  Kelly,  Daniel  Delaney,  Daniel  Curley, 
Fagan, the  two  Hanlons  and,  my  Lord,  Molloy.  Iam  not  sure  that  we  have  given  you 
evidence  as  to  the  two  Hanlons.  I  believe  they  have  both  suffered,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  upon  the  note.  With  the  exception  of  Molloy  every  person  has  been 
tried  and  either  been  found  or  has  pleaded  guilty.  Those  are  the  1  lioemx  Park 
murderers  the  men  of  whom  Delaney,  as  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  in  prison  kept, 
spoke  of  having  committed  those  murders.  I  justify  what  I  say  also  m  respect  to 
this  man  Molloy.  He  fled  from  justice  too.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  remind  your 
Lordship  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  man  gave  his  evidence,  having  made 
a  statement  and  then  departing  from  it.  At  page  1505  he  tells  you  that  he  has  been 
in  Mr.  Steward’s  office;  he  bad  heard  the  name  of  Robert  Farrell.  He  is  asked 

when : — 

“  (0.)  Was  it  not  January  1883  ? — (A.)  That  he  turned  informer  ?  (Q.)  Yes  ? 

_ (A)  I  do  not  know.  (Q.)  When  did  you  hear  of  it? — (A.)  I  heard  of  it 

somewhere  in  the  early  part  of  1883.  (Q.)  Did  you  not  hear  of  it  m  January 

1883  ?—  (A.)  1  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  January  or  no  ;  I  cannot  really 
say  '  (Q.)  You  left  Mr.  Steward’s  employment  ?— (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Did  you 
criye  him  any  notice  ?— (A.)  I  gave  him  notice  that  I  was  leaving.  (Q.)  Did 
you  give  him  notice  that  you  were  going  to  leave  ?— (A.)  How  do  you 
mean?  (Q  )  Did  you  not  leave  him  without  notice? — (A.)  I  did,  1  did  not  gi  e 
him  any  notice.  (Q.)  What  made  you  go  ?-(A.)  Because  I  bad  a  dispute  with 
my  parents  at  home.  (Q.)  Having  a  depute  with  your  parents  a  ome 
would  not  be  a  reason  for  leaving  Mr.  Steward  s  employ  •  (^0  ^  was- 

iQ.)  Without  notice?— (A.)  Without  notice.  (Q.)  Why  should  having  a 
dispute  with  your  parents  at  home  be  a  reason  for  leaving  i.  Stewards 
employ  without  notice?- (A.)  I  made  up  my .  mind  to  leave  the  country 
(Q.)  Where  did  you  go  ?-(A.)  I  went  to  America •  W  W here  did  you  get 
the  money  from  Ml.)  I  had  the  money  saved.  (Q.)  When  did  you  go  ?- 
(A.)  In  the  earlv  part  of  1883.  (Q.)  In  February  1863  ?-(A.)  Either  February 

or  March.  (Q)  You  told  me  you  gave  Mr.  Steward  no  notice  ?-( A.)  Yes. 
(Q )  When  you  determined  to  go,  did  you  go  to  his  office  and  open  your  desk 
to  take  all  your  papers  away?— (A.)  Not  that  I  remember.  (Q.)  Will  you 
swear  you  did  not?  You  cannot  forget  that  you  know.  It  is  not  a 
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“  question  of  ‘  Not  that  you  remember.’  Will  you  swear  that.  ^  Will  you  swear 
“  that  you  did  not? — (A.)  I  will  not  swear  that  I  did  or  did  not.” 


As  to  breaking  open  the  desk,  he  says  “  I  swear  I  did  not,”  and  he  is  pressed l  as  to 
that  He  went  to  America,  as  your  Lordship,  sees  m  February  1883.  I  think  it  is 
afterwards  stated  that  he  goes  in  a  certain  vessel  at  the  next  page,  it  is  Question 
26,330,  the  steamship  “  Pennsylvania  ”  sailed  from  Liverpool. 


“  When,  I  said?— (A.)  I  think  it  was  February.  (Q.)  1883  ?— (A.)  Yes, 

4.  18g0  (Q  )  Well,  you  would  remember  the  date  you  sailed.  Had  you  been  to 

“sea  before ’—(A  Nothing  beyond  crossing  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool. 

“  (0)  You  worked  your  passage  out  as  what? — (A.)  As  a  steward.  (Q.)  I  hen 
“  vou  paid  nothing  ? — (A.)  Yes,  I  did  pay  something.  (Q.)  What  did  you  pay? 

.<  I  think  it  was  30s.  I  paid  the  steward  for  to  let  me  work  my  passage. 

“  I  had  not  very  much  money.  I  had  only  81.  or  91.  I  did  not  want 

“  to  go  and  pay  4Z.  or  51.  out  of  that.  ( Q.)  You  told  me  a  little  time  ago 

“  when  I  asked  you  about  your  passage  that  you  had  saved  money  for 

«  _ f£\  go  X  Lad.  (Q.)  The  ‘Pennsylvania’  was  the  name  of  the 

««  sLip  ?— (A.)  The  steamship  ‘Pennsylvania.’  (Q.)  Hid  you  serve  in  your 

“  own  name? _ (A.)  I  served  under  my  own  name.  (Q.)  What  name  did 

“  you  give  ? _ (A.)  I  gave  my  own  name  to  the  steward ;  signed  no 

«  articles.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  who  is  working  his  passage 

“  to  sign  articles  on  board  a  ship  unless  you  are  getting  paid  for  it.  (Q.)  What 

“  name  did  you  give?— (A.)  To  whom?  (Q.)  To  the  steward  ?— (A.)  My  own. 
“  (Q.)  What  name? — (A.)  Patrick  Molloy.  (  Q.)  What  was  the  steward’s  name  ? 

«  \  Brennan.  (Q.)  What  was  his  Christian  name? — (A.)  Michael.  (Q.) 

“  Michael  Brennan— (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Steward  of  the  steamship  “  Pennsylvania?  ’ 
“  —(A  )  Steerage  steward  of  the  steamship  “Pennsylvania.”  (Q.)  Do  you  know 
“  who  the  owners  are  ?— (A.)  I  think  it  is  Spencer;  I  forget  now,  it  is  a  simple 
“  matter  to  find  out.  (Q.)  Just  tell  me  if  you  know.— (A.)  I  think  it  is  Spencer 
«  Brothers,  I  could  not  say  for  certain.  (Q.)  Where  did  you  go  in  America  ?— 
“  (A.)  I  went  to  Philadelphia.” 


He  had  read  Farrell’s  examination— 

“  Did  you  know  of  Farrell  being  examined  before  Mr.  Keys  at  the  Dublin 
“  Police  Court? — (A.)  I  read  of  it. 


That  is  before  he  started. 

«  (Q.)  What  did  you  read  it  in?— (A.)  In  the  ‘  Freeman  Telegraph.’  (Q.) 
“  Which  ‘  Freeman  ’  do  you  mean  ?—  (A.)  The  daily  “  Freeman.’  ” 

Then  he  is  cross-examined  at  length,  which  I  need  not  read  to  your  Lordship  as  to 
what  he  read  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal”  of  Monday  the  22nd  of  January.  Then  he 

is  asked  at  page  1511  : — 

“  How  Ion o-  after  reading  that  did  you  make  up  your  mind  to  quit 
«  Mr  Steward’s  employ.— (A.)  Well,  I  could  not  say  for  certain.  (Q.)  Will 
“  you  swear  it  was  not  within  24  hours?— (A.)  I  would  not  like  to  swear  within 
“  what  time,  because  the  fact  of  my  going  to  America  happened  very  suddenly. 
“  I  had  a  very  serious  dispute  with  both  my  father  and  mother.  (Q.)  \\  ill  you 
“  swear  that  this  determination  to  go,  or  your  goring  away,  did  not  occur  within 
“  24  hours  after  this  appeared  ? — (A.)  I  will  not  swear  it.  (Q.)  Did  the  dispute 
“  with  your  father  and  mother  arise  after  this  or  before.— (A.)  It  was  brewing 
“  for  some  time.  (Q.)  I  want  just  to  know,  if  you  please,  how  soon  or  how  long 
“  a  time  after  this  appeared.  Will  you  swear  it  was  that  you  suddenly  left 
“  Mr.  Steward’s  employ. — (A.)  I  could  not  say ;  I  could  not  swear,  it  is  so  long 
“  ago  (Q)  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Steward’s  more  than  once  after  reading  this? 
“  (A  )  Yes,  I  did.  (Q.)  How  many  times?— (A.)  I  could  not  say  for  certain. 
“  (  Q.)  Try  and  think  ?— (A.)  It  is  so  long  ago,  I  could  not  tie  myself  down.” 

Then  he  is  asked  whether  he  thinks  the  Molloy  mentioned  there  referred  to  him, 
and  he  says,  “No,  he  did  not.”  Then  we  have  this  man  going  to  America  and 
remaining  there  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  when  these  matters  had  cooled  down 
and  the  exnlement  had  passed  away  Mr.  Molloy  returns  to  Ireland. 
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Now,  my  Lord,  such  is  the  disposal  of  all  the  men  of  whom  Delaney  spoke.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  will  allow  me  to  state  as  to  the  Hanlons  this  :  I  cannot  find  in 
the  note  the  disposal  of  them,  but  of  course  the  fact  is  a  very  well  known  fact.  What 
I  believe  is  the  fact  is  that  Lawrence  Hanlon  turned  informer,  and  that  the  second 
Hanlon,  Joseph  Hanlon,  is  in  penal  servitude. 

I  now  have  to  ask  your  Lordship  to  allow  me  somewhat  briefly,  yet  minutely,  to 
criticise  the  important  statement  made  by  Delaney,  and  see  whether  there  is  not  cor¬ 
roboration  of  it.  The  important  fact  from  Delaney’s  evidence,  as  I  read  it,  and  the  one 
that  deserves  the  greatest  consideration  is  this  :  that  he  mentions  the  fact  of  money 
being,  in  the  presence  of  Byrne,  paid  over  to  these  Invincibles  at  a  date  which  I  believe 
is  correctly  fixed  according  to  the  evidence  in  August  1882,  which  of  course  is  after 
the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  but  it  is  a  payment  to  the  men  who  committed  the  murders, 
at  a  time  when  their  funds  had  run  low,  and  is  coupled  with  the  conversation  that  before 
other  murders  could  be  committed,  Egan  has  to  be  consulted.  Of  course  that  is  very 
grave  matter.  Large  sums  of  money  had  been,  according  to  this  man  s  statement,  paid  by 
someone  to  the  Invincibles  ;  they  were  men  in  needy  circumstances,  and  notin  a  position 
to  find  money  for  themselves.  The  money  had  come  from  somewhere  ;  there  was  one  man 
who  had  uncontrolled  power  of  very  many  thousands  of  pounds,  the  disposition  of  some 
50,000/.,  of  which  has  never  been  proved  before  your  Lordship,  or  dealt  with.  Byrne 
being  in  possession  of  money  is  the  secretary  of  the  English  Land  League,  and,  as 
your  Lordship  will  see,  did  receive  money  from  Patrick  Egan,  did  receive  money  from 
the  Irish  Land  League,  that  League  of  which  Patrick  Egan  had  been  the  treasurer — I 
think  that  is  the  better  way  for  me  to  make  my  statement — and  had  received,  on 
one  occasion,  a  cheque  from  Patrick  Egan  also,  ('racial  to  know,  is  this  statement 
true  or  not  ?  And  may  I  ask  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  the  fact,  how  should  we 
best  arrive  at  the  knowledge  whether  this  statement  of  Delaney’s  is  true  or  not?  It 
would  be  by  finding  out  first,  whether  Byrne  was  in  Dublin  at  this  time  ;  secondly, 
had  he  any  money  in  his  possession  which  he  would  have  received  from  Egan  or  from 
those  who  represented  the  Land  League  ?  and,  thirdly,  had  he  been  spending  any 
money  and  disposing  of  it  in  the  direction  with  which  we  are  dealing  ? 

My  Lord,  I  will  give  Francis  Byrne  credit  for  being,  as  he  was  shown  to  be  in  later 
time  when  dealing  with  his  accounts,  a  careful  man,  who  would  make  record  of  money 
he  received  and  money  he  paid,  and  he  would  make  record  of  all  money  he  received,  as  he 
was  bound  to  do,  on  behalf  of  the  English  Land  League,  or  money  he  received  from  the 
Irish  Land  League.  He  would  keep  account  of  that,  and  a  faithful  account  of  that, 
and,  my  Lord,  such  account  would  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  English  Land  League, 
and  *  in  the  books  of  the  English  Land  League.  He  would  say,  1  have  received  so 
much,  I  have  spent  so  much,  there  may  be  expenses  to  Dublin  so  much,  there  may  be 
received  per  Patrick  Egan  a  cheque,  whatever  it  may  be,  there  will  be  the  account  to 
be  found  in  that  man’s  books,  and  if  he  paid  money  out  to  people,  who  at  that  time 
were  undetected  murderers,  and  even  to  a  great  extent  unsuspected  murderers,  the 
entry  would  appear  in  that  book,  and  then  the  matter  would  be  disclosed  to  your 
Lordship  where  tho  money  had  gone. 

Now  my  Lord,  I  come  to  a  grave  matter,  a  matter  so  grave  that  I  admit  I  did  not 
realise  its  importance  when  we  were  originally  dealing  with  it,  and  I  have  to  ask  your 
Lordships’  serious  attention  now  to  a  state  of  facts  which  shows  that  that  information, 
from  business  habits  had  been  pursued,  has  found  its  record  in  this  man  s  books,  and 
these  books  have  been  kept  back  from  your  Lordship  by  someone  knowing  at  a  late 
period  the  importance  of  that  statement  that  that  information  has  been  kept  back,  as  I 
will  demonstrate  to  you,  by  someone  who  is  perfectly  w<ll  aware  of  the  importance  of 
that  entry.  My  Lord,  what  is  the  period  we  are  dealing  with  ?  The  important  period 
of  August,  1882,  within  of  course  the  centre  of  the  two  years,  between  the  autumn  of 
1881  and  the  autumn  of  1883.  In  the  course  of  these  proceedings  there  has  been  a 
disclosure  made  of  the  books  that  had  to  be  produced  before  your  Lordship,  and  on 
the  9th  of  October  1888  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  made  an  affidavit,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  certain  books,  I  should  be  accurate,  he  says  he  has  obtained  rather,  a  list 
of  these  books.  He  says — 

“  I  have  never  had  the  books  of  the  said  societies  in  my  possession,  except, 
“  technically,  as  the  said  president ;  but  with  the  desire  of  giving  every  infor- 
“  mation  to  the  said  Commission,  I  have  obtained  a  list  of  the  said  books,  which 
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“  shall  be  produced  for  the  inspection  of  the  solicitors  for  the  defendants,  and 
“  they  are  as  follows  :  Three  cash-books,  October  1881  to  September  1883  ; 
“  ledgers,  1881  to  1883.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  that  statement  of  Mr.  McCarthy  is  exceedingly  specific.  There  are 
many  other  books  mentioned  which  have  not  been  produced ;  I  do  not  want  to  mix  up 
matters,  they  proceed  from  other  affairs,  but  this  is  what  Mr.  McCarthy  states,  that  he 
has  obtained  a  list,  and  I  wish  to  speak  of  Mr.  McCarthy  with  a  feeling  that  I  am 
sure  that  he  has  conveyed  nothing  to  you  but  what  is  correct,  that  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  has  obtained  a  list  from  a  person  upon  whom  he  can  rely.  The  circum¬ 
stance  attending  this  matter  must  be  dealt  with  seriously.  Mr.  McCarthy’s  examina¬ 
tion  is  at  page  5019,  will  your  Lordships  mark  the  date,  the  30th  of  May  1889. 
Mr.  McCarthy  was  cross-examined  by  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  at 
page  5019,  Question  76,838  : — 

“Now,  I  call  for  the  cash-book  from  October  1881  to  September  1883. 
“  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  cash-book  ?  (Mr.  Murpliy.)  The  cash-book  of  the  English 
“  Association.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  another  book  is  mentioned  a  little  lower  down.  Mr.  Murphy 
says : — 

“  I  am  upon  a  different  matter  now.  I  want  the  cash-book  for  the  Irish 
“  National  League  of  Great  Britain,  from  October  1881  to  September  1883,  is 
“  that  here?  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes,  Mr.  Lewis  has  it  at  present.  (Mr.  Lewis.) 
“  I  either  have  it,  or  it  is  in  the  office.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  also  want,  I  may  say, 
“  the  ledger  from  1881  to  1883.  The  first  is  the  cash-book  from  October  1881  to 
“  September  1883.  (Q.)  What  has  become  of  that  book,  Mr.  McCarthy? — (A.)  I 

“  do  not  know  in  the  least.” 

Then  his  attention  is  called  to  his  affidavit,  in  which  he  said  he  sent  it  to  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  Mr.  Reid  said  : — 

“My  Lord,  I  will  call  Mr.  Lewis  to  explain  it.” 

Mr.  Lewis  is  called,  and  you  will  find  his  evidence  at  page  5027,  Question  76,978  : — 

“  I  must  now  take  the  National  League.  I  ask  you  from  whom  came  this 
“  information  about  the  National  League,  or  it  may  be,  I  think,  the  British  branch 
“  of  the  Land  League — I  correct  myself,  it  is  not  the  National  League — the 
“  cash-book,  from  October  1881  to  September  1883.  That  is  document  3  in 
“  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy’s  first  [affidavit.  From  whom  came  the  information  that 
“  there  was  that  book  ?  ” 

Then,  my  Lords,  you  will  note  the  answer : — 

“  (A.)  Mr.  Brady.  (Q.)  Has  the  book  ever  been  produced? — (A.)  I  have 
“  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Brady.  There  is  some  confusion  about  it.  I  hope,  by 
“  to-morrow  morning,  it  may  be  cleared  up.  (Q.)  Really,  that  is  not  an  answer 
“  to  my  question.  I  want,  first,  to  ask,  has  it  ever  been  produced  ? — (A.)  No,  I 
“  believe  it  has  not.  But,  Mr.  Attorney,  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  this — the  books 
“  that  have  been  brought  into  my  office  have  not  been  under  my  personal  charge 
“  at  all.” 

I  think  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Lewis  to  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  that. 

“  They  have  remained  in  the  boxes  in  which  they  were  brought,  and  have 
“  been  put  in  a  room,  and  given  over  to  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Soames,  every 
“  single  book  or  document  that  has  been  in  my  possession.  This  came  by  a 
“  separate  list.  I  remember,  perfectly,  writing  to  Mr.  Brady,  and  asking  him  to 
“  send  me  a  list  of  all  the  books  of  the  English  League,  and  I  remember  giving 
“  directions  that  it  should  be  filled  in  from  the  original  list  that  Mr.  Brady  sent  to 
“  me.  Where  the  mistake  is  I  really  cannot  say  at  this  moment.  I  hope  to  clear 
“  it  up  before  to-morrow.” 
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Your  Lordships  will  see  that  Mr.  Lewis’s  memory  was  then  not  that  he  had  done 
anything,  but  that  he  had  given  directions  that  it  was  to  be  filled  up  from  Mr.  Brady  s 
list. 

“  (Q.)  First  of  all,  I  will  ask  you  to  produce  to-morrow,  if  you  have  not  got 
“  it  here  to-day,  the  original  list  that  Mr.  Brady  made  out.  That  you  have  got . 

“  — (A.)  I  daresay  it  can  be  found.  ( Q .)  You  say  you  have  telegraphed  to-day  . 

“  — (.4.)  Yes.” 

Then  he  proceeds  to  another  matter  about  a  letter  from  Mr.  Soames,  and  it  is  made 
very  specific,  if  you  will  see. 

“  (Q.)  It  is  cash  book  from  October  1881  to  September  1883  ?— (H.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  Have  not  you  received  three  or  four  subsequent  applications  from 
“  Mr.  Soames  for  these  books?— (A.)  1  do  not  remember.” 

And  then,  my  Lords,  we  proceed  upon  the  matter  of  communications  between 
Mr.  Soames,  which  I  need  not  refer  to. 

“  (Q,)  Have  you  taken  any  steps  whatever  to  try  and  find  that  book?  (d..) 
“  Yes,  I  sent  for  Mr.  Brady.” 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Where  are  you  now,  Sir  Henry  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  top  of  the  next  page,  my  Lord,  page  5028. 

“  I  really  cannot  clear  it  up  for  you  at  this  moment.  Mr.  Brady  is  a  perfectly 
“  respectable  man,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  books  are  either  at  my  office 
“  or  at  Mr.  Brady's  office,  and  that  they  will  be  here  to-morrow  morning  if  he  has 
“  them  ;  I  am  sure  of  that.  (Q.)  Look  here,  ledgers  1881  to  1883.— (A.)  It  is 
“  the  same  thing.  (Q.)  I  must  ask  you  upon  what  instructions,  if  that  is  so,  you 
“  allowed  Mr.  McCarthy  to  make  this  further  affidavit  yesterday. 

That  is  that  he  gave  directions  for  the  books  to  be  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Lewis.  So  the  matter  was  left  on  that  day  ;  but,  on  a  subsequent  day,  Mr.  Lewis  is 
recalled,  and  at  page  5047,  there  being  an  interval,  I  think,  between  the  Inday  and 
the  Tuesday— if  I  am  right,  it  is  the  next  day,  31st  May— Mr.  Lewis  there  gives 
another  statement.  He  is  called  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  and  at  page  5047, 
his  attention  being  called  to  the  affidavit,  your  Lordship  says 

“  I  only  want  to  get  what  the  mistake  is  ?— (A.)  This  is  the  affidavit :  ‘  I  have 
“  ‘  obtained  a  list  of  these  books,  which  shall  be  produced  for  the  inspection  of 
“  ‘  the  solicitors  for  the  defendants.’  And  then  it  says,  cash  book  from  October 
“  1881  to  September  1883.  (Q.)  What  should  it  be? — (A.)  It  should  be  from  1883 
“  to  1886.” 

So,  my  Lords,  the  proposition  is  that  there  was  no  cash  book,  and  no  ledger  kept 
during  this  period  of  1881  to  1883  upon  this  occasion.  Then  I  ask  the  witness— 

“  What  months  ? — (A.)  On  that  list  you  will  find  it.  Mr.  McCarthy  says  he 
“  has  obtained  a  list  of  the  said  books.” 

Then  we  proceed — 

“  There  is  also  No.  5  in  the  affidavit. 

Then,  my  Lords,  attention  is  called  to  it,  and  the  President  again  says 

“  To  when  ? — (A.)  It  ought  to  be  from  October  9th,  1883,  to  October  19th, 
“  1886,  and  October  1886  to  October  1888  ;  ledger  for  expenses  October  1883  to 
“  August  1888.” 

Then  I  say  : — 

“  It  is  in  this  list  ledger  1881  to  1883.  A  ledger  for  receipts  October  9th, 
“  1883,  to  October  1885.” 

And  then  your  Lordship  says  : — 

“  Am  I  to  take  it  those  are  all? — (.4.)  Those  are  all  the  books  that  came  into 
“  my  possession,  and  which  have  been  inspected.  (Q.)  And,  therefore,  you  say 

“  the  ledgers  from  1881  to  1883 - (A.)  Have-not  come  to  us ,  the  ledger  and 

“  cash  book.  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  mistake.” 
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Tlien  your  Lordship  will  see  a  little  lower  down  I  said  : — 

“  I  ought  not  to  make  any  comment,  but  I  wish  to  affect  my  friends  with 
“  notice  that  no  ledger  and  no  cash  books  from  1881  to  1883  have  been  produced ; 

“  I  wish  to  draw  their  attention  to  this ;  and  if  there  are  such  books,  why  they 
“  are  not  produced  ? — ( A.)  Mr.  Brady  is  in  Court,  if  any  information  is  desired, 

“  he  can  be  called,  my  Lord.” 

Then  your  Lordship  says  : — 

“  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  witnesses  should  be  called.” 

And  then  Mr.  Reid  says : — 

“  I  will  direct  my  attention  to  what  Sir  Henry  James  has  said.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask  of  Mr.  Lewis,  how  it  was  that  in  the 
affidavit  he  had  stated  that  the  cash  book  and  ledger  existed  from  1881  to  1883. 
Coupled  with  this  fact  that  in  the  affidavits  there  is  also  an  affirmative  statement  that 
the  cash  book  then  existed  from  1883  to  1886,  and  there  is  a  separate  statement  by 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  from  the  list  Brady  sent,  that  there  was  a  cash  book  from 
1881  to  1883,  and  also  the  ledger  from  1883  to  1886.  And  then  it  is  said,  “  1881  to 
1883,”  ought  to  have  been  from  1883  to  1886.  Therefore  you  see  that  groundwork 
of  the  cross-examination  which  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  counsel  was  marked  at 
some  question.  Will  you  also  look  at  page  5,048.  It  is  following  on  what  I  have 
been  referring  to.  Mr.  Lewis  having  said  : — 

“  I  wish  I  could  explain  it,  it  is  a  mistake  of  mine.” 

I  said : — 

“  I  should  like,  if  I  could,  to  obtain  the  information  how  affirmatively  any 
“  confusion  of  dates  from  October  1881  has  arisen,  if  there  is  anything  to 
“  represent  it.  It  is  not  a  kind  of  thing  people  imagine.” 

Then,  says  Mr.  Lewis  : — 

“  It  is  some  mistake  I  cannot  explain.  ( Q .)  Who  would  be  likely  to  be 
“  able  to  explain  it? — (A.)  I  took  that  from  a  list;  there  is  the  original  list  I 
“  took  it  from.  ( Q .)  Whose  handwriting  is  it? — (A.)  In  the  handwriting  of 
“  Mr.  Brady;  there  is  the  original  list.  I  had  no  other  books.  (Q.)  Is  there 
“  any  banking  account  produced  for  the  same  period  ? 

“  ( The  President.)  Mr.  Lewis  produced  three  documents,  where  is  the  other. 
“  It  is  as  well  to  keep  them  together  ? — (A.)  There  is  the  list  of  11th  October 
“  1888  of  all  the  books. 

“  ( The  President.)  Here  is  the  list  of  the  books  with  the  receipt  of 
“  12th  October  1888  ? — (A.)  Here  is  the  other  receipt. 

“  (Sir  PL.  James.)  I  want  the  original  list  containing  an  entry  of  October 
“  1881  to  October  1883? — (A.)  Sir  Henry  James,  I  have  already  said  it  is  a 
“  mistake.  I  have  given  you  the  original  list  from  which  the"  affidavit  was 

“  prepared,  but  I  cannot  explain  how  it  occurred.  (Q.)  Whose  mistake  is  it? _ 

“  (A.)  It  is  my  mistake.” 

Your  Lordship  will  recollect  Mr.  Lewis  said  he  had  given  directions  to  someone 
to  fill  it  in  from  the  list. 

“  ( Q .)  There  is  no  such  trace  of  any  date  from  October  1881  to  1883  ? _ 

“  (A.)  I  agree  with  you.  ( Q .)  May  I  ask  you,  how  is  it,  speaking  to  you  as  a 
“  professional  man,  and  a  man  of  business,  did  you  or  your  clerk  put  in  those 
“  dates  imaginably  ? — (A.)  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  did.  ( Q.)  It  is  circumstan- 
“  tially  October  1881  to  October  1883? — (A.)  I  know  it  is.  (Q.)  There  had 

“  been  books  kept  for  that  period  in  the  course  of  business.  Mr.  Lewis,  you  can 

“  do  it  as  well  as  anyone,  you  have  no  explanation  how  that  imagination 
“  affected  you? — (A.)  It  was  not  imagination,  it  is  a  mistake.  (Q.)  It  is  not  a 
“  mistake,  a  confusion  of  ideas.  Here  is  the  affidavit  affirming  the  date  of 
“  two  sets  of  books  extending  from  one  period  to  another.  That  could  not  have 
“  been  done  without  something  to  mislead  you? — (A.)  Well,  I  think  it  is  my 

“  mistake  altogether.  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  to  mislead  me,  because 

“  here  are  the  original  books,  which  Mr.  Brady  brought  me  on  the  two  different 
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“  dates  with,  each  of  these  lists.  (Q.)  Do  you  apply  the  word  mistake  to  writing 
“  down  two  such  dates  without  any  reason  whatever  ? — (A)  Yes,  I  do. 

«  (Q.)  Then,  with  nothing  before  you  but  the  tablet  of  your  mind,  you  sat  down 
“  and  wrote  cash  book  from  October  1881  to  September  1883,  and  there  is  a 
“  perfect  blank? — {A.)  I  should  say  I  dictated  it.  (Q.)  That  is  the  same  ? — 
“  (A.)  Yes,  as  writing  it.  ( Q .)  If  you  dictated  that,  there  must  have  come  into 
“  your  mind  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  cash  book? — ( A .)  I  really  cannot 
“  tell  you  ;  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  world  kept  back  of  any  sort  or  kind, 
“  I  would  not  keep  anything  back.  (Q.)  If  you  will  try  and  trace  it  out? — 
“  (A.)  I  have  sent  for  Mr.  Brady,  who  is  in  court,  and  there  are  the  lists.” 

Then  there  are  the  final  words  of  this  explanation,  and  Mr.  Reid  says : — 

“  My  Lords,  I  will  direct  my  attention  to  the  point —  ” 

And  having  directed  his  attention  to  the  point,  you  never  see  Brady  ;  you  never  hear 
anything  more  about  Brady  ;  and  Mr.  Reid  is  content  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  stands. 

^ow,*!  do  not  think  I  ought  to  leave  any  theory  or  hypothesis  standing  against  the 
character  of  a  professional  man.  I  am  not  suggesting  to  you  that  Mr.  Lewis  stated 
what  he  knew  to  be  untrue — I  am  perfectly  anxious  to  guard  myself  against  that  being 
thought  for  a  moment — but  I  do  believe  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  imposed  upon — imposed 
upon  by  somebody — I  cannot  say  who — I  cannot  put  my  hand  upon  any  man,  for  I 
know  not  who  may  have  done  this  thing,  but  I  say,  when  that  list  went  to  Mr.  Lewis, 
that  first  list,  it  must  have  contained  a  statement  that  there  was  a  cash  book  from  1881 
to  1883 — a  cash  book  and  ledger.  No  human  being  can  believe  that  a  man  of 
business — an  eminent  man  of  business  like  Mr.  Lewis — could  have  imagined  those  two 
dates.  And  when  that  affidavit  was  made  Delaney’s  evidence  was  unknown.  But  when 
evidence  was  known,  and  the  question  became — as  to  everyone’s  mind  it  must  have 
been— crucial,  was  Byrne  spending  money  in  going  to  Dublin?  Was  he  receiving 
money  from  anyone ?  Was  he  paying  money  to  anyone?  When  it  became  decisive 
of  this,  what  were  the  entries  in  that  book — the  importance  of  it  came  to  the  mind  of 
those  who  had  given  information,  and  with,  as  far  as  we  know,  access  to  the  list — 
when  months  after,  the  inquiry  comes  a  second  time,  there  is  then  a  different  list,  and 
there  are  different  books  ;  and  the  books  that  were  to  give  your  Lordships  information, 
certainly  upon  this  subject,  are  absent.  And  Mr.  Lewis  has  to  speak  according  to  his 
memory,  and  to  tell  you  that  he  imagined  those  two  dates — specific  dates,  or  else  it 
could  not  have  come  into  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

My  Lords,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  when  in  October  1888  that  list  was  sent  in, 
Brady,  who  had  charge  of  these  books,  gave  those  dates  according  to  the  fact  ? 
Mr.  Lewis,  I  say,  and  I  put  it  to  him,  seemed  to  think  himself  it  was  somewhat 
strange.  He  could  not  have  written  down  facts  and  dates  in  respect  to  these  books 
from  Imagination.  Let  me  point  out  that  whilst  all  of  us  are  likely  enough  to  make 
errors  in  statements  with  respect  to  dates,  this  is  not  an  alteration  of  1881  to  1883,  or 
a  substitution  of  1883  for  1886,  because  1883  to  1886  comes  within  a  few  lines  of  that 
affidavit.  So  it  must  have  been  an  insertion  from  a  pure  imagination,  if  it  be  that 
Mr.  Lewis  had  nothing  before  him  at  the  time  to  write  from.  My  view  is,  that 
Mr  Lewis  had  these  ingredients,  and  it  may  well  be  that  in  the  space  between  October 
1888  and  July  1889,  when  he  was  giving  his  evidence,  having  a  list  now  before  him 
and  books  now  before  him,  he  may  think  it  was  imagination.  It  was  no  such  thing. 
My  Lord,  two  questions  must  be  answered  in  respect  to  this  matter.  Did  the  English 
Land  League  keep  books  at  this  time.  Has  anyone  told  you  they  did  not  ?  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  they  would.  They  did  in  1883  admittedly  now,  accoiding 
to  this  affidavit.  How  could  they  have  proceeded  without  keeping  those  books  ? 
When  we  come  to  deal  with  Byrne’s  flight  in  February,  he  has  every  specific 
item  at  his  command  in  order  to  give  account  and  record.  .  feuch  statement 
must  have  come  from  some  record.  Can  you  believe  that  t-is  English  Land 
League  was  carried  on  without  the  cash  books  and  without  the  ledgers  that  had 
apparently  been  in  existence  certainly  for  a  portion  of  that  time  ?  Then .  if 
there  was  any  period  when  such  books  would  not  be  kept,  of  course,  easy  explanation 
could  be  given  of  the  matter.  But,  my  Lord,  it  goes  far  far  beyond  that.  Mr.  Lewis 
received  these  books,  and  received  the  list  from  Brady.  Brady  had  charge  of 
the  books.  Brady  formed  the  list  and  sent  the  books  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Brady 
knows  the  books  he  sent,  and  he  knows  the  materials  from  which  he  drew  out  that 
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list.  My  Lord,  amongst  those  numerous  witnesses  who  have  not  been  called,  1  have 
to  add  this  name  now  prominently  to  that  list.  “  Brady,”  says  Mr.  Lewis,  “  is  in  this 
“  Court.  1  have  sent  to  him  for  an  explanation.  He  is  here  in  Court.”  “  I  will 
“  direct  my  attention  to  the  matter,”  says  Mr.  Reid,  twice  over,  and  this  man 
Brady  who  is  here  to  say  what  books  he  had  and  what  books  he  sent — like  every 
one  of  these  officials,  Quinn,  and  them  all — keeps  away  from  your  Lordships,  and  keeps 
away  from  giving  you  the  slightest  information  on  the  point.  I  have  not  seen  the 
books  myself,  but  it  is  communicated  to  me  that  the  books  of  1883  show  balances 
carried  on.  I  presume  those  books  are  in  the  possession  of  the  officer  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  •  If  they  do,  it  is  an  assistance  to  me  in  the  argument  that,  of  course,  these  books 
must  have  been  kept.  'Now,  I  hope  that  I  have  demonstrated  to  your  Lordship  that 
this  statement  as  to  Byrne,  which  probably  was  true  when  we  look  with  the  light  of 
subsequent  events,  has  been  effected  by  evidence  which  shows  there  was  a  desire  to 
conceal  from  you,  and  there  has  been  concealed  from  you,  that  evidence  which  would 
have  shown  whether  Byrne  had  been  dealing  with  money,  and  whether  Byrne  was 
in  Dublin  or  not.  And  if  so,  whilst  I  do  not  wish  to  press  too  strongly  the 
doctrine  of  presumption  from  the  absence  of  evidence,  yet,  as  I  have  said  before,  this 
is  very  grave  matter.  It  is  a  matter  which  stands  without  explanation.  It  may  have 
been  that  such  matters  as  this  pressed  heavily  on  the  judgments  of  the  men,  whoever 
they  may  have  been,  who  determined  that  counsel  should  pass  away  from  this  Court, 
and  they  would  take  no  part  in  the  concluding  statements  to  be  made  to  you.  This 
matter  required  explanation.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  had  given  your  Lordship  a 
pledge  that  he  would  inquire  into  the  matter.  No  member  of  the  Bar  is  there  whose 
word  would  be  more  readily  accepted  that  my  friend’s.  I  am  sure  he  fulfilled  his 
promise.  He  did  give  his  attention  to  the  matter.  But  before  the  time  came  when 
he  could  have  told  you  the  result  of  that  attention,  he  is  removed  by  the  highest 
authority  from  this  Court,  and  is  told  not  to  deal  with  this  and  similar  facts  ;  and  so 
your  Lordship  is  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  may  have  been  in  these  books  which 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  stated  in  his  affidavit  did  exist;  and  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  blank,  a  blank  created  by  those  who  might  have  supplied  it  to  you 
with  full  efficiency.  If  I  cared  to  retaliate  against  by  friend’s  argument  and  my 
friend’s  phraseology,  I  should  ask  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  whether 
there  is  much  weight  in  his  telling  us  that,  from  force  of  circumstances,  our 
case  is  a  case  of  shreds  and  patches.  Our  patches  and  our  shreds  can  be  put 
too-ether,  I  should  reply.  His  case  is  a  case  of  rents  and  tears  which  can  never 
be°  brought  together.  Here  is  evidence  which  step  by  step  could  be  given,  and  it 
is  withheld,  and  it  is  a  case  which  presents  aspects  to  your  Lordship  beyond  that  of 
grave  suspicion — wilful  suppression  of  information  which  could  be  given, 

I  have  to  ask  you  to  believe,  under  these  circumstances,  that  Delaney’s  evidence 
with  respect  to  Byrne’s  presence  in  Dublin  is  correct.  The  probability  of  his  being 
there,  I  think,  is  now  shown,  and  will  be  shown  more  apparently  by  subsequent  events. 
If  Byrne  had  this  money,  from  whom  did  he  obtain  it?  The  English  Land  League, 
we  know,  were  badly  off  for  funds.  The  evidence  on  the  point  is  at  page  3592.  It  is 
in  the  evidence  of  George  Mulqueeny.  He  states  this  at  Question  5/, 096 : 

“  (Q.)  You  have  made  a  statement  about  tne  funds  of  the  organisation  getting 
“  low  about  the  years  1881  or  1882  ;  was  it  well  off  or  poor  ? — (A.)  Very  badly  off 
“  indeed — in  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  ( Q .)  Did  they  get  any  money  from  anybody  ? 

«  _ "We  were  assisted  by  concerts,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  others. 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  get  any  contributions  from  any  other  societies,  to  your  know- 
“  ledge  ;  did  they  get  anything  from  the  Irish  National  Land  League  ? — ( A .) 
“  Well,  we  are  speaking  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League.  ( Q .)  Yes;  but  I  am 
“  speaking  of  the  British  branch  ? — (A.)  Yes ;  we  got  remittances  from  Dublin. 
“  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  any  remittances? — (A.)  Yes,  two  or  three.  ( Q .)  What 
“  sort  of  amounts? — (A.)  100k  (Q.)  Do  you  mean  each  100k? — (A.)  Each  100/. 
“  (Q.)  About  what  time  do  you  remember  any  remittances  from  the  Irish 
“  National  League  in  Dublin  ? — (A.)  I  cannot  go  into  dates  with  you  at  all.  I 
“  remember  the  facts ;  that  is  all. 

Then  he  is  asked  as  to  Dublin  : — 

“  (Q.)  Now,  did  Byrne  ever  make  any  statement  to  you  about  the  funds  or 
“  about  where  they  were  getting  the  funds  from  ? — (A.)  Oh,  I  knew,  as  a  matter 
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“  of  course,  -when  we  were  low,  as  a  member  of  the  Executive,  and  any  sums 
“  derived  from  any  source,  but  the  English  organisation  would  be  known  to  me 
“  as  a  member  of  the  Executive.  (Q.)  I  want  to  know  where  they  came  from? — 
“  (J.)  As  I  told  you,  we  used  to  receive  moneys  now  and  then  from  Ireland  to 
“  keep  us  afloat.  ( Q .)  Do  you  know  where  it  came  from  in  Ireland  ? — ( A .)  No 
“  more  than  it  came  from  the  National  organisation.” 

And  so,  my  Lord,  at  this  time,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  taking  August  1882  as 
about  the  date,  the  source  of  the  money  is  Patrick  Egan.  The  Land  League  is 
suppressed,  and  Patrick  Egan  is  sending,  as  we  have  taken  it,  72,000/.  to  the  Ladies’ 
Land  League  by  way  of  Munro  and  Alexanders.  Therefore,  if  money  is  coming  (call 
it  what  you  like  or  say,  as  Mulqueeny  says,  it  came  from  the  National  organisation),  it 
would  in  all  human  probability  be  money  that  started  from  Patrick  Egan. 

One  small  fact  more  upon  this  money  I  wish  to  mention.  At  page  5948,  question 
92,426,  which  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Foley,  you  will  find  that  he  cashes  a  cheque  for 
Byrne;  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Arthur  Russell,  examining  Mr.  Foley,  had  put  to  him,  as 
to  the  cheque,  “  Was  this  cheque  paid  to  Byrne  ?  ” 

Then  he  proceeds  at  the  question  I  have  mentioned : — 

“500Z.  was  an  advance  made  by  you  for  the  company? — ( A .)  Yes;  and 
“  1C0Z.  from,  I  think,  the  treasurer  of  the  League,  who  was  in  Paris,  I  believe  it 
“  was  Mr.  Egan,  payable  through  the  firm  of  Alexander  in  London.” 

So,  my  Lord,  we  do  get  Mr.  Egan  sending  money  to  Byrne  for  some  purpose.  This 
is  not  the  same  time,  of  course ;  this  is  later.  But  that  was  the  fact.  On  the 
same  point  that  I  have  just  mentioned,  of  money  being  sent  from  Byrne  to  Egan,  at 
page  5293,  there  is  evidence  of  Mr.  Foley.  He  is  asked  as  to  a  cheque  for  100/.,  and 
at  question  81,285,  there  is  this : — 

“(Q.)  Will  you  explain  it? — (A.)  I  believe  that  the  only  cheque  that  I 

«  exchanged  for  Mr.  Byrne  is -  I  believe  I  cashed  cheques  for  him.  (Q.) 

“  What  was  that  transaction?  Did  Mr.  Byrne  have  a  banking  account  in 
“  England? — (A.)  No.  ( Q .)  You  had  a  banking  account,  of  course? — {A.)  Yes. 
“  ( Q .)  Did  you  receive  cheques  from  Mr.  Byrne,  or  this  cheque,  and  give  him 
“  in  exchange  a  cheque  of  yours? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Have  you  got  that  trans- 
“  action  recorded  in  any  way  ? — (A.)  I  think  my  cheque,  at  least  the  cheque,  was 
“  given  in  here  some  time  ago.” 

The  cheque  was  proved,  as  was  stated.  Then  Mr.  Reid,  a  little  lower  down,  says : 

“  There  is  a  credit  entry  of  600/.  in  the  pass  book  and  a  debit  entry  on 
“  September  2nd,  Byrne  100/.” 

That  is  September  1882.  If  you  look  at  Question  81,277  you  will  see  the  date  is 
given  as  the  2nd  September  1882.  This  is  very  near  the  point.  We  are  dealing  with 
transactions  with  Byrne  in  the  autumn,  or  perhaps  August,  1882,  according  to  Delaney. 
On  the  2nd  September  we  have  Byrne  now  in  possession  of  a  cheque  from  Egan. 
Then,  if  you  will  refer  to  page  5294,  Mr.  Reid  says  : — 

“  I  see,  my  Lords,  that  there  is  a  credit  entry  of  600/.  in  the  pass  book,  and  a 
“  debit  entry  on  September  2nd,  Byrne  100/.  That  refers  to  this  cheque  ? — 
“  (A.)  Yes. 

That  was  the  Egan  cheque.  We  know  the  proof  was  that  51.  of  that  money  went  to 
Walsh.  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  came  out  in  Mr.  Foley’s  evidence;  but  I 

should  digress  if  I  went  into  that  point  now. 

Now,  my  Lord,  was  Mr.  Egan  under  control  as  to  how  he  spent  this  money  ?  Could 
he  spend  it  without  being  checked?  On  page  6198  Mr.  Parnell  tells  you  that  he 
could : — 

“  (Q.)  I  use  a  general  expression— funds.  Those  were  funds  applicable  to 
“  Land  League  purposes  ?— (A.)  Yes,  applicable  to  any  purpose  that  I  decided 
*•  upon,  or  that  Mr.  Egan  decided  upon;  that  would  be  applicable,  of  course,  to 
“  Land  League  purposes.  For  instance,  we  used  some  of  those  funds  for  the 
“  purchase  of  ‘  United  Ireland 
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Of  course,  as  we  see,  Egan  was  sending  money  not  only  over  to  the  head  office  in 
Ireland,  but  to  certain  persons,  like  Mr.  Harris,  who  were  receiving  money  from  him, 
as  he  willed  and  entirely  unchecked  by  any  control  at  that  time.  Now,  again  1  repeat, 
there  is  this  cheque  of  100L  entered  on  September  2nd.  Must  there  not  have  been 
some  entry  of  that  receipt  and  that  expenditure  ?  This,  again,  is  during  the  period 
of  these  missing  books,  where  we  should  have  found  what  had  become  of  that 

10Now  my  Lord,  I  have  to  deal,  if  you  will  allow  me,  with  other  corroboration  as  I 
say.  In  Delaney’s  evidence  he  states  that  the  revolvers  were  brought  over  to  Ireland 
by  Mrs  Frank  Byrne.  There  were  weapons,  the  revolvers,  the  knives.  I  think,  also, 
he  said  rifles  At  page  3335  we  have  a  statement  which  certainly  is  evidence  as 
affecting  Mr.  Parnell.  Mr.  Parnell  was  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he 


says, — 

“  Thirdly,  Carey  swore  that  a  woman,  whom  he  was  informed  was  Mrs.  Frank 
«<  Byrne,  wife  of  the  secretary  to  the  English, Land  Confederation,  had  bought 
“  him  weapons.  That,  too,  is  hearsay  evidence. 

Now  my  Lord,  of  course  I  must  take  that.  Whilst  Carey  has  sworn  it,  .  according 
to  Mr.  Parnell,  when  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne  was  brought  over  for  identification  Carey 
refused  to  identify  her.  You  heard  what  Mulqueeny  said.  He  said  ‘  1  hat 
“  was  the  only  good  thing  we  can  say  for  Carey,  that  he  did  not  identify 
“  her  ”  But  Carey  had  sworn  it,  and  Delaney  states  the  same  fact.  My 
Lord,’  what  is  the  truth  now?  What  is  the  truth  that  we  know  now  ? 
We  have  to  digress  for  a  moment,  and  to  visit  the  scenes  that  took  place 
in  America  in  1884  and  1885.  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  the  two  dates,  one 
of  May  14th,  1884,  when  the  people,  who  it  is  suggested  were  innocent,  had  met 
together  to  celebrate  and  to  honour  the  death  of  a  murderer,  the  .  death  of 
Joseph  Brady,  whom,  Mr.  O’Brien  says,  had  been  rightly  and  truly  convicted ;  and 
the  second  occasion  was  when  these  innocent  people  met.  together  m  their  joy  and  m 
their  glee  to  celebrate  the  fact  of  the  death  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke 
The  first  occasion  we  have  was  on  May  14,  1884,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Joseph  Brady,  and  the  second  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  My 
Lord,  there  have  been  none  held  since— no  such  anniversary  since  1885  I  shall  show 
your  Lordship ;  but  after  the  date  of  January  1886,  the  whole  of  the  tactics  and 
policy  have  been  changed.  Politics  demanded  other  acts;  but  whilst  there  was 
standing  hostility  between  all  English  political  parties,  more  or  less,  and  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  there  was  no  cloak  and  no  disguise  upon  their  acts,  anl,  as  I  have  said, 
they  could  meet  as  late  as  the  6th  May,  1885,  to  glory  in  the  fact  of  the  death  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke.  My  Lord,  how  did  these  people  treat  Mrs.  Frank 
Byrne  ?  How  was  that  “  brave  little  woman  treated,  and  in  what  did  her  bravery 
consist ?  The  bravery  that  was  honoured  was  that  she  took  the  knives  and  she  took 
the  revolvers  that  struck  down  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  and  for 
that  the  honour  was  given  to  her,  and  for  that  alone  she  has  been  held  up  as  a  heroine 
and  as  this  “  brave  little  woman.”  You  will  find  the  record  of  these  matters  at  page 
5733  On  the  14th  May,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Joseph  Brady,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Cooper’s  Institute.  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams  was  the  chairman.  He 
has  given  to  us,  he.  said,  the  only  weapon. 

(The  President.)  Where  does  this  come  from  ?  http 

(Sir  E.  James.)  This  was  read  to  Mr.  Davitt.  I  think  Sir  Charles  Russell  asked  for 
a  portion  of  it  to  be  put  in.  This  is  a  statement  from  the  “  Irish  World  ” 

“  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams  chairman.  *  He  has  given  to  us,’  he  said,  ‘  the 
“  ‘  weapon,  the  only  weapon,  that  will  be  successful,  and  that  is  dynamite. 

“  « (Loud  appluse.) . We  can  make  the  Government  of  Ireland  by 

“  <  England,’  he  continued,  ‘  one  of  the  most  costly  experiments  that  ever  the 
“  *  frienzed  and  crazy  imagination  ever  took  in  hand.  (Applause.)  We  can 
“  ‘  create  such  a  condition  of  things  that  to  every  English  Ministry  and  every 
“  ‘  English  official  in  Ireland  it  will  be  absolutely  a  living  hell,  and  Government 

“  •  will  be  a  living  death.  (Loud  applause) . and  woe  be  to  the 

**  *  time  when  any  of  the  wretched  Guelphs,  the  Queen  s  sons,  or  the  Queen  heiself, 
il  ‘  dare  to  put  their  or  her  feet  on  the  streets  of  Dublin.  (Loud  applause.)  1  or 
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“  *  we  mean  to  take  the  avenging  knife  that  killed  Caesar  in  the  Senate  House  in 
“  ‘  Rome.  (Applause.)  And  any  man  who  refuses  to  recognise  this  means  of 
“  ‘  dealing  with  the  enemies  in  Ireland,  put  him  outside  the  camp,  and  have  no 
“  ‘  connexion  with  him.  (Applause.)  ....  Do,  therefore,  everything  in 
“  ‘  your  power  to  honour  the  memories  and  imitate  the  deeds  of  men  who 
“  ‘  through  good  repute  and  bad  repute  proved  a  strong  fidelity  to  principle,  and 
“  ‘  knew  how  to  die.’  1  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a  gentleman 
“  whom  you  will  be  glad  to  hear.  He  has  proven  himself  one  of  the  wisest  in 
“  council,  one  of  the  calmest  in  debate,  one  of  the  bravest  that  was  ever  found  in 
“  the  ranks  of  any  revolutionary  movement.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Frank  Byrne. 
“  (Applause. )  And  should  I  forget  to  mention  the  name  of  Mrs.  Byrne  ? 
“  (Applause).  A  woman  who  shows  she  is  as  true  as  steel  to  all  those  heroic 
“  ideas  of  womanhood  which  typify  the  feminine  character  of  Ireland.” 

My  Lord,  I  wonder  what  Irish  women  will  say  to  that  ?  The  only  heroic  act  this 
woman  has  ever  done  was  to  supply  the  murderers  with  weapons  to  take  the  life  of 
somebody,  as  was  intended,  and  in  the  coldest  manner,  with  no  hate  in  her  breast 
against  anyone,  no  such  human  passion  that  sometimes,  if  it  cannot  justify,  may 
mitigate  the  extent  of  crime,  she  starts  on  her  journey  with  these  weapons  tied  round 
her  neck,  in  order  that  murder  by  the  help  of  her  hand  may  be  committed ;  and  thus 
she  stands  before  these  people  who  were  cheering  her  as  the  heroic  woman  whose  ideas 
of  womanhood  typified  the  feminine  character  of  Ireland.  My  Lord,  I  have  not  quoted 
this  except  to  show  where  was  the  strong  corroboration  that  she  had  done  something. 
Has  anyone  suggested  she  has  ever  done  anything  else  on  behalf  of  revolutionary 
ideas  or  anything  that  even  fiends  may  call  heroic,  save  this  act  in  connexion  with 
these  Phoenix  Park  murders.  Yet  she  stands  praised  as  being  the  person  who  had  so 
acted.  My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  that  on  this  point  I  need  read  on  to  show  that  here 
there  was  praise  of  Joseph  Brady,  mingled  with  the  admiration  for  the  heroic  acts  of 
Mrs.  Byrne. 

My  Lord,  I  am  endeavouring  to  place  before  you  the  exact  reference  to  the  meeting 
of  the  6th  May  1885.  You  will  find  reference  to  it  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  evidence. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  At  page  4116  you  will  find  it. 

(Sir  H.  Janies.)  He  says  he  has  heard  of  it  and  he  knew  of  it.  There  was  a  little 
confusion  between  the  two  statements.  This  is  the  one  he  speaks  of.  It  is  at  the 
conclusion  of  page  4116  he  says  he  heard  of  it.  We  shall  know  what  he  did  hear. 
That  is  Mr.  Parnell’s  knowledge.  Will  you  allow  me  now  to  refer  you  to  what  it  was 
he  did  know,  in  fact.  That  appears  at  page  5738. 

(The  President.)  What  do  you  say  appears  there? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  account  of  what  Mr.  Parnell  is  referring  to,  namely,  the 
banquet  of  the  6th  May,  1885. 

(The  President.)  What  question? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  begins  at  question  88,853  : — 

“  I  call  your  attention  to  a  report  of  the  Phoenix  Park  Martyrs  on  the 
“  6th  of  May  1885.  I  only  wish  to  remind  you  of  one  or  two  incidents  here 
“  reported.  Did  you  know  of  a  testimonial  being  presented  to  Mr.  and 
“  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne? — (A.)  I  have  read  of  that.  (Q.)  Who  is  Mr.  Austin 
“  E.  Ford? — (A.)  Austin  E.  Ford  is  the  nephew  of  Patrick  Ford.  (Q.)  Is  he 
“  connected  with  the  ‘Irish  World’  ? — (A.)  Yes  ;  not  now,  I  think.  (Q.)  Was 
“  he  in  1885? — (A.)  Yes,  he  was  at  that  time.  He  is  editing  a  paper  called 
“  the  ‘  Freeman’s  Journal  ’  in  New  York  now.  He  was  connected  with  the  ‘  Irish 
“  World’  at  that  time?— (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  I  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Forrester 
“  are  reported  to  have  been  present.  Mr.  B.  J.  Rowe,  and  a  number  of  other 
“  names.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  what  Frank  Byrne  is  reported  in 
“  the  ‘Irish  World’  as  having  said  on  that  occason,  at  that  meeting  of  the 
“  Phoenix  Park  Martyrs  Memorial.  Mr.  Austin  Ford,  the  gentleman  who  is  on 

“  the  *  Irish  World  ’  staff,  commended  to  their  warm  reception - 

“  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne,  I  ask  you,  Mrs.  Byrne,  to  receive  this  testimonial 
“  (handing  the  lady  a  well-filled  purse)  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  that  the  men  of 
“  to-day  hold  you  in.  Mr.  Byrne  said :  The  blow  inflicted  on  England  in  the 
“  Phoenix  Park  three  years  ago  was  the  greatest  since  Bryan  smote  the  Dane  at 
“  Clontaf.” 
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My  Lord,  is  not  it  terrible  to  read  these  things  ? 

“  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  English  connexion  that  English  - 
“  men  were  taught  that  if  they  meant  to  come  to  Ireland  and  to  continue  to 
“  oppress  the  people,  they  would  do  so  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Two  men  of 
“  the  Irish  Army  met  and  killed  two  men  of  the  English  Army.  The  doctrine 
“  that  the  rifle  alone  will  free  Ireland  is  dead.  The  doctrine  that  the  rifle,  supple- 
“  mented  by  modem  improvements,  will  free  Ireland  is  alive.” 

One  would  have  thought  that  Irishmen  had  some  bravery  in  their  composition,  and 
I  still  think  so.  It  would  have  been  well  that  even  this  assassin  were  told  the  truth 
when  he  speaks  of  men  meeting  the  Army  ;  that  some  six  or  eight  strong  men,  and  all 
armed,  met  two  unarmed  men  and  killed  them.  That  is  what  they  call  fighting — 
“Two  men  of  the  Irish  Army  fighting  two  men  of  the  English  Army.”  Then,  my 
Lord,  we  have  not  to  deal  as,  perhaps,  one  naturally  would,  rather  warmly  on  the 
subject,  but  to  look  into  these  facts  for  corroboration.  Now,  is  it  true  or  not  that 
Byrne  had  taken  some  part  in  the  assassination  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and 
Mr.  Burke  ?  Is  it  true  that  Mrs.  Byrne  had  found  these  weapons,  and,  I  presume,  if 
she  did,  it  was  with  the  knowledge  and  acquiescence  of  her  husband,  and  if  that  be  the 
case,  is  it  not  now  certain  that  the  money  did  not  come  from  Mr.  Frank  Byrne’s  own 
resources — impecunious  and  needy  as  he  was — but  came  from  the  same  source  where 
he  had  obtained  other  money  from,  and  that  source  we  know  is  what  is  termed  the 
National  Organisation. 

My  Lord,  the  matter  as  to  corroboration  does  not  rest  there.  These  weapons  that 
Mrs.  Byrne  produced,  that  we  have  known  to  be  knives,  and  we  have  known  to  be 
revolvers,  where  did  they  come  from?  We  learned  where  they  came  from  by  the 
evidence  of  Mulqueeny.  It  is  at  the  same  page  I  have  already  referred  to ;  you  will 
find  the  statement  of  his  evidence  that  I  am  mentioning  at  page  3593  : 

“  ( Q .)  Did  Byrne  ever  show  you  any  arms  ? — ( A .)  Yes.  (Q.)  I  will  ask  you 
“  first  what  were  were  the  arms  Byrne  ever  showed  you - ” 

He  shows  a  revolver,  which  is  a  very  harmless  matter,  and  nothing  to  do  with  this 
inquiry — a  pistol  that  Mr.  Redmond  had. 

“  What  Byrne  showed  you  as  being  given  by  Mr.  William  Redmond  for  safe 
“  keeping,  was  it  an  old  or  a  modern  one? — (A.)  It  was  an  old  one.  (Q.)  Try 
“  and  fix  that  as  nearly  as  you  can  ? — (A.)  I  fix  it  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Redmond 
“  went  to  Australia  about  that  time;  that  is  the  only  way  I  can  fix  it.  (Q.)  You 
“  cannot  fix  it  nearer  than  that  ? — (A.)  No.  ( Q .)  Did  Byrne  show  you  more  than  one 
“  revolver? — (A.)  Yes,  three,  I  think.  (Q)  Do  you  remember  what  sort  of  revolvers 
“  they  were? — ( A .)  Yes.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  whose  make  ? — (A.)  Yes,  they  were 
“  Colt’s  double  action  pattern  revolvers.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  how  many  barrels  ? 
“  — {A.)  I  think  six.  He  also  told  me,  if  I  remember  rightly,  where  he  bought 
“  them.  ( Q .)  Where  did  he  buy  them? — (A.)  Well,  in  my  memory  he  bought 
“  them  at  the  Co-operative  Stores,  or  they  were  bought  there  if  he  did  not  buy 
“  them  there.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murder? — 
“  (A.)  Yes,  I  know  it  very  well.  ( Q .)  Was  it  before  the  Phoenix  Park  murder 
“  Byrne  showed  you  these  revolvers  ?  —  (A.)  It  was  before.  ( Q  )  Do  you 
“  remember  how  long  before  ? — (A.)  I  could  not  say.  I  saw  the  revolvers  with 
“  Byrne  on  one  or  two  occasions.  I  do  not  like  to  mix  up  one  occasion  with  the 
“  other.  ( Q .)  Did  he  ever  show  you  anything  else  beyond  revolvers — any  other 
“  weapons  also — did  he  ever  mention  to  you  any  other  weapons  ? — [A.)  Well, 
“  unfortunately  he  did.  (Q-)  What  weapons  did  he  show  you  ? — (A.)  He  showed 
“  me  a  brown  paper  parcel.  ( Q. )  Where  ? — (A.)  I  was  in  the  office  of  the 
“  ‘  National  League,’  9,  Bridge  Street,  Westminster.  ( Q .)  That  is  Palace 
“  Chambers? — (A.)  Palace  Chambers.  ( Q .)  A  brown  paper  parcel? — (A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  the  contents? — (A.)  He  showed  mo  the 
contents.  ( Q .)  What  were  they? — (A.)  He  showed  me  part  of  the  contents, 
at  all  events.  ( Q .)  What  was  in  the  parcel  ? — (A.)  There  were  knives  in  the 
“  parcel.  (Q.)  Did  he  tell  you  who  had  bought  the  knives  ? — (A.)  No,  I  made  the 
“  remark.  (Q.)  What  remark  did  he  make  ? — (A.)  The  remark  he  made  was  that  the 
“  doctor  had  been  buying  some  surgical  instruments.  (Q.)  The  doctor,  or  a  doctor  ? 
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“  — (A.)  The  doctor.  ( Q .)  Who  did  you  understand  when  he  said  the  doctor? — 
“  ( A.)  I  would  like  to  qualify  my  answer.  I  would  not  swear  that  he  said  ‘  a  ’ 
“  or  ‘  the/  but  I  thought  it  was  ‘  the/  because  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  who 
“  he  meant.  (Q.)  You  concluded  from  what  he  said  at  the  time  it  was  somebody  ? 
“  — (A.)  Yes.  ( Q .)  Who  did  you  conclude  it  was? — [A.)  I  concluded  it  was 
“  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams.” 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  he  was  standing  at  this  anniversary  meeting  by  the  side 
of  these  people. 

“  How  long  before  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  was  it  this  brown  paper  parcel 
“  was  shown  to  you,  and  Byrne  said  a  doctor  had  been  purchasing  some  surgical 
“  knives,  or  the  doctor  said  he  had  been  purchasing  some  surgical  knives  ? — 
“  (A.)  I  could  not  fix  the  time  nicer  than  this,  that  about  that  time  Thomas 
“  Tynan  and  Byrne  had  a  quarrel — it  was  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  Tynan  was 
*•  wearing  an  orange  lily  in  his  vest,  and  he  walked  into  the  National  League,  and 
“  Byrne  rounded  on  him,  and  said  he  had  no  right  to  come  there  wearing  an 
“  orange  lily.” 

Then,  I  think,  we  have  this  fixed  as  nearly  as  possible  as  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  the 
17th  March,  when  that  was  seen. 

Now,  my  Lord,  we  are  going  by  steps ;  now  you  can  see  why  it  was  Frank  Byrne 
received  this  ovation,  and  received  this  loud  applause  as  he  did.  There  was  one  other 
matter  in  respect  to  the  receipt  of  money  which  I  say  is  in  corroboration  of  Delaney’s 
statement.  Was  it  unlikely  that  money  would  come  from  Egan  to  these  persons  who 
were  committing,  and  did  commit,  these  assassinations  ?  I  am  sure  your  Lordship 
will  recollect  the  evidence  that  was  given  by  the  witness  Farragher.  The  evidence 
was  given  at  page  2026  where  the  witness,  who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  Land  League 
office,  says  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  messages  for  Egan,  and  then  he 
says  that  he  took  letters  to  James  Mullett,  4,  Dorset  Street. 

“  (Q.)  Have  they  or  have  they  not  sometimes  contained  money  ? — (A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  In  what  shape  was  the  money  ? — ( A .)  Cheques.” 

The  date,  as  far  as  he  could  recollect,  would  be  about  the  autumn  of  1881,  or  about 
July  of  1881.  He  speaks  of  going  there  several  times,  and  I  think  he  puts  the  number 
of  times  that  he  had  taken  money  as  being  two  occasions  at  least.  Money  passing 
from  Egan  to  Mullet  we  know  not  with  what  object,  Mullett  one  of  the  condemned 
murderers,  money  passing  from  Egan  to  Carey,  promises  of  money — I  think,  my 
Lord,  it  will  be  found  so — I  do  not  say  as  far  as  the  documents  show — for 
an  innocent  object,  at  the  same  time  such  was  the  communication  between  Egan,  this 
man  who  has  departed  from  the  jurisdiction,  and  at  least  two,  Carey  and  Mullett,  that 
money  was  passing  from  him  to  both  of  them,  and  therefore  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Byrne  who  did  receive  money  from  Egan  also  should  be  made  the  medium  of 
communication  and  bring  money  also  from  the  same  source  to  the  same  persons. 
This  proposition  I  put  to  you  as  being  one  that  is  full  of  importance.  As  I  am  dealing 
with  this  man  Farragher  for  a  moment,  his  evidence  is  attacked,  attacked  after  he  has 
given  his  testimony,  of  course,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  dishonest  man,  and  as  it 
was  suggested  that  he  had  dealt  dishonestly  in  the  matter  of  his  position  as  clerk  in  the 
Land  League  office.  Dr.  Kenny,  whose  manner  of  giving  his  evidence  I  am  not  going 
to  criticise  now,  your  Lordships  will  remember  it,  speaking  of  this  man  Farragher, 
says  his  evidence  is  not  likely  to  be  true,  and  he  says,  “  I  say  the  face  speaks  for 

itself,  I  think  it  is  as  false  a  face  as  a  man  ever  had,  that  is  what  I  mean  by  it,” 
and  there  is  also  the  statement,  I  think,  in  respect  of  some  postage  stamps — I  beg  your 
Lordship’s  pardon,  this  comes  in  intermixed  very  closely,  and  I  am  told  it  refers  to 
Le  Caron  and  not  to  Farragher.  What  Dr.  Kenny  spoke  of  in  respect  to  Farragher 
was  a  transaction  with  regard  to  some  postage  stamps,  but,  my  Lords,  it  is  odd  that 
with  this  view  that  Farragher  was  not  to  be  believed  on  account  of  his  dishonesty, 
that  in  March  1888,  and  therefore  long  before  the  evidence  had  to  be  dealt  with, 
Dr.  Kenny  gave  this  man  Farragher  a  testimonial  in  which  it  is  put  to  him  that  he 
spoke  of  him  as  a  thoroughly  honest  straightforward  hard-working  man,  and  then, 
my  Lords,  it  is  he  says  “  I  had  forgotten  about  the  suggestion  about  the  stamps.” 
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I  will  not  go  further  into  detail,  but  if  your  Lordship  refers  to  Farragher’s  evidence, 
you  will  find  in  addition  to  the  page  I  have  given  you,  at  page  2032,  he  speaks  of  other 
money  coming  from  the  Land  League  office. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  corroborations  at  least  of  this  man 
Delaney,  and  I  would  ask  you  also,  as  far  as  you  think  it  would  be  evidence,  to  refer 
to  Carey’s  statement,  which  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  and  which  is  in  your  Lordship’s 
note  as  also  supporting  the  evidence  of  Delaney. 

I  have  now  to  deal  with  another  matter  that  occurred  after  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders  were  known,  and  I  have  to  show  to  your  Lordship  how  the  conduct  of  those 
to  whom  this  inquiry  at  this  moment  is  being  directed  shows  that  they  were 
in  connexion  of  some  kind  with  these  murders,  or  in  sympathy,  at  any  rate,  I 
ought  to  say.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  these  murders  were  made  public  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  the  6th  May,  the  knowledge  of  them  reaching  this 
country  late  at  night,  that  men  stood  aghast  ;  and  among  those  who  stood  most 
alarmed  by  the  transaction  probably  would  be  Mr.  Parnell,  and  those  who  were 
immediately  connected  with  him.  Your  Lordships  must  recollect  the  state  and 
condition  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  placed  in  at  this  time.  I  would  avoid  referring  to 
political  matters  as  much  as  I  can,  but  this  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  transactions 
that  had  been  happening,  the  Kilmainham  treaty  had  been  made,  Mr.  Parnell  had 
been  released  with  the  intention  of  further  communication  and  action  in  common  with 
the  Prime  Minister.  That  being  his  act,  and  such  being  his  intention,  of  course  the 
striking  down  by  the  murderer  s  hand  of  one  so  closely  connected  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  one  whom  everybody  knew  was  regarded  with  feelings  of  sincere  affection  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  rendered  Mr.  Parnell’s  position  untenable  for  the  time.  If  he  had  to 
answer  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  acts  of  the  men  who,  in  Phoenix  Park, 
had  committed  these  murders,  it  would,  of  course,  render  any  continuation  of  his 
action  and  position  impossible  and  untenable,  and  so,  my  Lords,  I  have  no  doubt  this 
came  as  a  severe  blow,  this  death  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given — came  as  a  severe  blow  to  Mr.  Parnell ;  it  stood  in  the  way  of  his  action  and 
policy,  and  manifesto  which  was  issued,  reference  to  which  I  will  make  in  a  moment. 
Without  doubt  I  regard  as  sincere,  the  expressions,  on  the  part  of  those,  it  may  be, 
connected  with  Mr.  Parnell,  certainly  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell,  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish.  My  Lords,  at  that  moment  the  act  stood  to  the  knowledge  and 
belief,  so  it  is  said,  of  those  who  are  expressing  this  opinion  as  the  act  of  unknown 
persons ;  the  act  says,  Mr.  O’Brien,  at  page  4701,  of  some  Americans  who  had  gone 
away  and  disappeared;  thought,  someone  says,  to  be  mere  passers  by — that  was 
Mr.  Egan’s  account, — mere  passers  by — ostensible  account;  but,  my  Lords,  of  course 
hours  or  days  may  bring  greater  knowledge  to  those  who  have  means  of  knowledge, 
and  the  first  sign  you  have  of  any  change  of  action  in  this  matter  is  Mr.  Egan’s 
telegram,  in  which  he  protests  against  the  Land  League  money  being  used  to  detect 
the  criminals,  at  page  3392.  It  appears  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  on  the 
10  May,  1882 

“  Mr.  Egan,  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League  has  telegraphed  the  following 
“to  the  ‘Freeman’s  Journal’  of  Dublin,  to-night:  —  ‘Editor,  “Freeman,” 
“  ‘  Dublin.  In  the  “  Freeman  ”  of  yesterday,  Mr.  James  F.  O’Brien  suggests 
“  *  a  reward  of  5,000L  out  of  the  Land  League  fund  for  the  discovery  of  the 
“  *  perpetrators  of  the  terrible  tragedy  of  Saturday.  Remembering,  as  1  do,  the 
“  ‘  number  of  innocent  victims  who,  in  the  sad  history  of  our  country,  have  been 
“  ‘  handed  over  to  the  gallows  by  wretched  informers  in  order  to  earn  the  coveted 
“  ‘  blood-money,  and  foreseeing  the  awful  danger  that,  in  the  present  excited 
“  ‘  state  of  public  feeling,  crime  may  be  added  to  crime  by  the  possible  sacrifice 
“  ‘  of  guiltless  men,  I  am  determined  that  if  one  penny  of  the  Land  League  fund 
“  *  were  voted  for  such  a  purpose,  I  would  at  once  resign  the  treasurership.’  ” 

My  Lords,  I  ought  not  to  draw  too  certain  an  inference,  or  to  attempt  to  draw  too 
certain  an  inference,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  you,  from  the  terms  of  that  letter, 
but  my  Lords,  if  it  be  that  Byrne  had  received  money  from  Egan,  if  Egan  had  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  act  of  the  person  he  addressed  as  “  My  dear  James,”  or  of  Mullett,  to  whom 
he  had  already  given  money,  how  could  he  stand  by  and  let  those  men  be  aware  that  he 
was  willingly  paying  money,  5,000L,  out  of  the  funds  at  bis  disposal  for  their  detection. 
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If  he  had  done  this  act,  what  would  have  been  said  of  him  in  the  language  of  men  who 
justified  a  woman  letting  her  innocent  child  go  to  the  scaffold  lest  he  turned  informer  ? 
What  would  be  said  of  this  if  it  be  true,  I  put  it  hypothetically,  that  he  who  had  taken 
part  in  these  transactions,  was  then  finding  5,000/.  to  detect  the  men  who  had  acted, 
let  me  say  generally,  as  second  to  him,  and  so  the  first  note  naturally  comes  from 
Patrick  Egan  of  showing  dissent  to  the  action  being  taken  for  the  detection  of  that 
murder.  We  have,  my  Lords,  one  other  expression  of  Egan’s  views,  I  may  as  well 
read  it,  at  page  3391.  It  appears  that  this  is  what  would  appear  in  America.  It  is  a 
qualified  condemnation  : — 

*‘  We  are  all  horrified  at  the  awful  tragedy  of  Saturday  night.  We  condemn 
“  and  deplore  it  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  can  only  account  for  it  as  the 
“  terrible  result  of  the  brutal  tyranny  practised  in  Ireland  during  the  past  seven 
“  months — a  sample  of  which  we  had  only  on  Friday  last,  when  seven  helpless 
“  and  unoffending  children  were  mercilessly  mangled  by  the  police  buckshot  at 
“  Ballina,  Co.  Mayo.” 

My  Lords,  that  is  a  term  you  may  give  to  regrets,  and  if  it  be  true  that  you  may 
condemn  by  faint  praise,  it  is  doubly  true  that  you  may  praise  by  faint  condemnation, 
and  this  telegram,  the  stress  of  which  is  an  attack  upon  the  police,  would  have  conveyed 
to  American  sympathisers,  to  the  men  who  stood  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byrne  in  1884  and 
1885,  that  Mr.  Egan’s  heart  was  not  very  much  in  the  condemnation  expressed  against 
this  act. 

My  Lords,  I  next  have  to  deal  with  this  sickening  matter  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted,  and  that  is  the  sympathy  expressed  by  the  organs  of  the  Land  League  with 
the  murderers.  Your  Lordships  will  remember  the  evidence  we  have,  to  which  I  will 
give  you  the  reference  in  a  moment,  I  think  it  is  at  page  5613,  that  public  opinion  was 
being  watched,  and  that  it  surprised  the  leaders  that  English  opinion  was  showing 
itself  as  just  and  not  revengeful  in  respect  of  these  murders,  and  this  was  an  opinion 
which  was  carefully  watched  for  political  action.  At  page  5613,  Mr.  Davitt  is  asked 
at  Question  86,892,  towards  the  end  of  the  page  : 

“  ( Q .)  Subsequently,  I  think  in  October  of  that  year,  you  again  pressed  him, 
“  and  he  upon  certain  conditions  agreed  to  call  a  convention  to  consider  the 
“  feasibility  of  starting  what  was  called  afterwards  the  National  League? — 
“  (A.)  Yes,  by  that  time  the  feeling  raised  in  England  by  the  6th  of  May  tragedy 
“  had  considerably  gone  down,  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  English  people,  and 
“  there  was  a  widespread  desire  in  Ireland  to  carry  out  the  movement  of  land 
“  reform.  I  put  my  proposition  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  he  agreed  to  call  a  conference 
“  upon  these  conditions.” 

And,  my  Lords,  so  it  was,  that  whilst  I  have  taken  the  manifesto  of  the  6th  May  as 
expressing  Mr.  Parnell’s  views,  so  also  it  was  that  the  state  of  public  opinion  was 
carefully  watched,  and  was  dealt  with  according  to  the  nature  of  that  opinion,  and 
then  your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  the  theory  of  passers  by  on  American 
murderers  was  vanishing,  because  certainly  after  January  1883,  and  more  particularly 
after  the  26th  February  1883,  it  became  apparent  that  the  persons  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  this  murder  were  no  casual  passers  by  from  America,  but  they  were  the 
associates,  the  intimate  associates,  of  Patrick  Egan.  Carey  and  Mullett  stood  there 
upon  their  trial,  Sheridan,  Walsh,  organisers  of  the  Land  League,  had  fled  from 
justice ;  Egan  and  Brennan  had  also  gone,  and  then,  my  Lords,  you  have  those 
sickening  statements  of  the  organs  of  the  Land  League. 

I  have  in  other  regard  mentioned  this  phase  of  the  case,  and  I  do  not  wish  certainly 
a  second  time  to  refer  in  detail  to  those  matters,  but  will  you  generally  let  me  mention 
the  statements.  In  “United  Ireland”  of  the  26th  May  1883;  the  page  of  that  is 
4726 ;  I  am  nor  about  to  read  it  in  detail ;  I  have  read  it ;  it  is  the  article  which 
commences  : — 

“  As  the  Strangling  Commission  is  over,  prayers  for  the  brave  one.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  we  have  “  United  Ireland  ”  saying  : — 

“  The  cry  for  more  rope  has  been  answered,  and  two  more  of  our  country- 
“  men  have  died  on  the  scaffold.” 
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Your  Lordships  will  also  recollect  the  communications  for  money  were  not  for  the 
men  who  had  pleaded  guilty,  or  their  families,  but  for  the  families  of  those  who  died. 
You  will  recollect  how  the  psean  of  triumph  was  joined  in  by  the  “Irish  World” 
sayino-  on  the  23rd  June,  from  an  Irish  point,  that  the  taking  off  of  Cavendish  was  an 
execution,  not  a  murder.  There  are  two  references  still  more  direct,  but  which  I  have 
not  yet  read  to  you,  the  very  words,  the  utterances,  of  Mr.  Egan  on  the  16th  June, 
when  the  execution  had  taken  place.  This  is  how  Mr.  Egan  spoke  of  the  murderer, 
rightly  convicted,  according  to  Mr.  O’Brien,  at  page  2216.  Speaking  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  at  Chicago  : — 

“  The  hangman  has  had  a  busy  time  in  Dublin.  The  cry  which  has  for  some 
“  time  past  resounded  through  England,  ‘  More  rope  for  England,’  has  been 
“  answered,  and  two  more  of  our  countrymen  have  died  on  the  scaffold.  One  of 
“  them — poor  Daniel  Curley — ” 

A  murderer  who  had  been  executed. 

“  Poor  Daniel  Curley — I  knew  long  and  well,  and  I  can  say  with  truth,  that 
“  a  more  sterling  patriot  never  died  for  Ireland.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  men 
“  were  guilty  of  the  charge  for  which  they  suffered.  Certain  it  is,  they  were  not 
“  fairly  convicted.” 

But  as  I  said  to  your  Lordships  before,  the  sterling  patriot  was  a  patriot,  not 
because  he  was  wrongly  convicted,  but  he  was  a  patriot  because  he  committed  this 
murder,  and  that  is  the  way  Mr.  Egan,  looking  back  on  the  history  of  Ireland,  in 
which  there  are  chapters  enough  to  show  that  men  can  be  brave  at  least,  and  men  can 
be,  according  to  their  views,  patrioticly  selected  from  that  history  as  the  most  sterling 
patriots,  the  cowardly  miscreant  who  had  stabbed  an  unarmed  man  to  his  death,  and 
that  is  the  man  who  Mr.  Parnell  says  he  has  still  full  and  complete  confidence  in. 

My  Lords,  one  other  testimony  Mr.  Egan  has  to  give,  and  that  is  as  to  another  of 
these  murderers,  as  to  Mullett,  at  page  4114.  Mr.  Egan,  in  the  “  United  Ireland,”  on 
the  23rd  March  1883,  expressing  his  views  as  to  Mullett,  says  : — 

“  I  know  Mullett,  personally,  as  a  man  of  sound  business  principles  and 
“  integrity  of  character.” 

And  so,  my  Lords,  he  has  to  express  his  belief  as  to  whether  he  would  think  he 
was  guilty  or  innocent — does  he  say  he  was  innocent  on  account  of  his  character,  not 
at  all  ;  he  says  : 

“  I  do  not  believe  he  has  turned  informer.” 

That  is  the  only  expression  of  opinion  that  Egan  can  give  of  the  man  who  he  wishes  to 
show  is  possessed  of  a  high  principle  of  integrity.  He  does  not  say  that  he  is  innocent 
of  the  murder,  but  that  he  has  not  turned  informer.  One  other  reference  to  Egan — I 
have  had  a  difficulty  in  finding  it — and  I  am  afraid  at  this  moment  I  cannot  give  you 
the  exact  words  that  were  used,  but  I  can  refer  to  the  words  which  were  put  to 
Mr.  Parnell  in  cross-examination  at  page  4157. 

At  page  4157  there  is  a  quotation  put  by  the  Attorney-General  of  a  letter  from 
Egan,  Q.  61,778.  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  it : — 

It  seems  when  the  Martyrs  Fund  was  started,  and  when  a  fund  for  the  families 
of  those  convicted  of  tbe  Phoenix  Park  murder  were  started,  Mr.  Egan  had  agreed  in 
that  view  “  as  an  incentive  to  others  to  do  likewise.” 

My  Lord,  I  read  of  course — it  is  but  right  I  should  read — Mr.  Parnell’s  view  that 
that  was  an  incentive  to  others  to  subscribe.  Well,  that  is  not  the  reading,  I  think, 
of  that  letter.  I  would  not  wish  to  put  this  too  high — it  may  be  I  am  wrong  in 
this.  It  is  very  disjointed,  and  it  may  be  it  is  not  a  reference  even  to  a 
letter. 

{The  President.)  You  are  quoting  from  the  papers? 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  was.  A  letter  appeared  in  the  paper.  Therefore,  I  think  I  ought 
to  deal  with  that.  I  think  it  was  referred  to  by  the  Attorney- General  in  his  opening. 
But  I  do  not  find  any  other  reference  to  it.  Therefore,  I  ought  to  speak  of  it 
lightly. 
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My  Lord,  one  other  matter  in  this  regard.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  a  matter  also 
that  was  brought  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  knowledge.  You  have  heard  during  this  case  many 
explanations  given  of  acts  that  appeared  to  show  sympathy  with  crime,  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  acts  of  charity.  Mr.  Davitt  suggested,  like  medical  assistance  to 
wounded  men - 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  It  was  Mr.  Ferguson. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Or  that  they  were  acts  to  the  families  of  those  who  had  suffered 
outside.  Why  should  we  withdraw  charity  from  those  who  are  suffering  from  the  acts 
of  others?  On  all  these  general  points  we  agree.  But  will  you  note,  that  here  we 
have  traced  that  the  sympathy  was  not  with  those  who  were  left  behind  after  justice 
had  had  its  way.  The  sympathy  was  with  those  who  had  committed  the  crime. 
Because  in  respect  to  these,  if  your  Lordship  will  recollect,  that  Patrick  Ford — this 
man  of  whom  Mr.  Davitt  and  others  have  kind  words  to  say — this  model  Christian — 
this  model  Christian,  full,  as  it  is  said,  of  his  humanity  and  philanthrophy,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  money  that  was  subscribed  should  go  only  to  the  families 
of  the  men  who  had  stood  their  trial  and  had  pleaded  not  guilty ;  and  that  the 
families  of  the  men,  had  they  starved,  or  had  they  never  so  much  want,  who  had 
pleaded  guilty,  and  not  stood  their  trial,  that  they  should  not  have  one  farthing  given 
them  of  that  sum.  That  appears,  my  Lords,  at  page  4115.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  it  ?  The  families  of  the  men  who  had  stood  their  trials  should  be  paid,  and  the 
families  of  the  men  who  pleaded  guilty  shall  have  not  one  farthing.  That  is,  my  Lord, 
punishment  following  upon  the  innocent,  and  also  example  for  the  future.  You  shall 
have  our  sympathy  when  you  commit  crime,  and  when  you  give  no  information,  and 
when  you  stand  your  trial.  You  shall  have  no  sympathy,  if  after  your  crime  has  been 
committed,  you  should  ever  feel  one  trace  of  repentance,  and  admit  the  truth  of  the 
charge  against  you.  It  is  true — again  I  wish  to  keep  within  the  accurate  statement — 
it  is  true  that  Mr.  Parnell  now  says  he  disapproved  of  it.  He  knew  it,  and  he  dis¬ 
approved  of  it.  It  would  have  been  far  more  important  if  that  disapproval  had  been 
expressed  at  the  time  the  action  was  taken,  instead  of  in  the  witness  box.  But 
from  all  those  who  contributed  to  the  fund,  from  all  those  who  knew  of  its  division, 
there  seems  to  have  been,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  dissent  from  the  action  of  Mr.  Ford. 
And  as  I  have  said — and  I  do  not  desire  to  repeat  it  unnecessarily — that  act  created 
not  the  slightest  dissent  from  the  high  estimate  in  which  his  regard  for  humanity  has 
been  held. 

I  think  I  have  passed  over  the  events  of  this  murder,  and  the  sympathy  that  has 
been  shown.  And  only  one  matter  is  left  to  be  dealt  with,  and  as  it  has  occurred  after 
these  murders,  I  have  postponed  it.  It  is  matter  that  is  germane  to  the  inquiry  as  to 
the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  because  it  is  connected  with  Byrne’s  flight.  There  is  a 
passage  that  appeared  in  Paruellism  and  Crime,  in  which  it  says  that  “  an  opportune 
“  remittance  and  cheque  of  100Z.  from  Mr.  Parnell  gave  Byrne  the  means  of  flight.” 
Will  you  see  how  that  matter  stands  now  ;  I  am  willing  to  a  great  extent  to  accept  the 
evidence  which  has  been  placed  before  you.  May  I  remind  you  that  on  January  20th, 
Egan  learns  how  Farrell’s  evidence  is  stated.  And  Byrne  becomes  alarmed,  and  Byrne 
at  that  time  was,  he  appeared  to  be,  according  to  Mulqueeny — in  a  state  of  impecu- 
niosity.  Now  the  question  arise,  did  he  receive  that  sum  of  money?  Parnellism  and 
Crime  stated  that  he  did  receive  a  cheque  from  Mr.  Parnell ;  and  if  there  has  been  any 
cause  of  complaint  of  Mr.  Parnell  of  that  statement,  and  if  there  has  been  any  justifi¬ 
cation  of  my  friends,  numerous  charges  against  the  representatives  of  the  “  Times,” 
alleging  that  they  ought  to  have  retracted  suggestions,  I  will  ask  you  after  hearing 
what  I  have  to  place  before  you  to  say — or  let  any  one  say — whether  Mr.  Parnell’s  own 
want  of  memory  has  not  been  the  cause  of  much  that  has  occurred  ?  When  this 
matter  was  mentioned,  Mr.  Parnell  dealt  with  it.  May  I  read  this  statement  to  you 
at  page  2939  ;  he  refers  to  it  specifically.  It  is  the  speech  that  he  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  28th  April  1887.  What  I  am  reading  is  about  twelve  lines  from 
the  beginning  of  2939. 

“  He  says,  ‘  Mr.  McSweeney  will  also  have  informed  you  that  I  received  the 
“  ‘  promised  cheque,  100Z.,  from  Mr.  Parnell,  on  the  day  I  left  London.’  Now, 
“  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  was  going  to  leave  London  when  he  did. 
*'  I  certainly  never  gave  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  a  cheque  for  100Z.,  or  any  money 
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“  whatever,  during  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  save  once  many  years  ago — it 
“  must  be  10  or  12  years  ago — at  the  time  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  was  alive.  A  testimonial 
“  was  got  up  for  Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  then  an  officer  of  the  Home  Rule  Confedera- 
“  tion  of  Great  Britain,  because  he  had  fallen  dangerously  ill,  and  it  was  thought 
“  likely  he  was  going  to  lose  the  sight  of  his  eyes.  I  subscribed  some  small  sum 
*•'  on  that  occasion.  That  is  the  only  sum  I  ever  paid  to  Mr.  Frank  Byrne. 
“  My  memory  is  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  on  that,  and  as  to  the  cheque  for  100/. 

“  I  certainly  never  paid  him  that  or  any  sum  of  money  at  all.  My  honourable 
“  friend  the  member  for  Londonderry  (Mr.  Justin  McCarthy)  will  tell  you  that  it 
“  was  he  who  paid  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  the  100/.  cheque  on  the  day  he  left,  innocently, 
“  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  duty  as  President  of  the  National  League.” 

My  Lords,  I  would,  if  I  could,  put  in  parallel  columns,  or  put  first  in  one  column, 
that  statement  of  Mr.  Parnell,  after  time  for  reflection,  his  own  statement,  perfectly 
clear  and  distinct,  “  That  that  cheque  of  100/.  I  never  paid  him,  or  paid  him  any  sum 
“  of  money.”  Now,  I  wish  to  put  side  by  side  with  that,  if  you  please,  the  evidence 
Mr.  Parnell  has  given  in  this  Court.  It  is  in  Mr.  Parnell's  own  evidence.  The 
reference  is  at  page  3927-8.  At  page  3927  Mr.  Parnell  speaks  of  receiving  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Frank  Byrne. 

“  (Q.)  Did  you,  towards  the  end  of  December  1882  (fix  the  date  if  you  can), 
“  receive  a  letter  from  Frank  Byrne? — (A.)  Towards  the  end  of  1882 1  received  a  letter 
“  from  Mr.  Frank  Byrne.  ( Q .)  This  is  the  one  which  you  have,  and  which  you  have 
“  disclosed,  I  believe,  in  your  affidavit  of  documents? — {A.)  Yes.  (Mr.  Asquith.) 
“  Your  Lordship  will  see  it  purports  to  be  dated  the  1st  of  January  1883.  Your 
“  Lordships  have  the  copy  before  you.  (Q.)  Mr.  Parnell,  you  had  better  look  at 
“  it.  I  do  not  suppose  you  carry  it  in  your  mind  ? — (A.)  Yes,  this  is  a  copy  of  a 
“  letter  that  I  received  from  Mr.  Frank  Byrne.  ( Q .)  If  you  will  look  at  the 
“  first  words  you  will  see  that  it  refers  to  a  previous  letter  having  been  written 
“  by  him  to  you.  Had  you  received  a  previous  letter  from  him  ? — (A.)  I  had  not 
“  as  far  as  I  recollect.  (Q.)  You  do  not  recollect  having  received  a  previous 
“  letter? — (A.)  No.  (Q.)  Have  you  searched  for  it  and  been  unable  to  find  it? — 
“  (A.)  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  other  letter  at  that  time,  or,  indeed,  any 
“  other  letter  from  Byrne.  That  is,  under  date  of  the  6th  January  1883.” 

Then  a  little  lower  down — 

( Q .)  “  Have  you  any  other  letter  of  Frank  Byrne’s  ? — (A.)  No,  the  letter  was 
“  dated  1882  by  mistake  for  1883,  being  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year.  (Q.) 
“  Yes,  as  we  know.  It  is  so  with  another  of  his  letters  about  the  same  time  ? 
“  — (A.)  That  is  the  letter  which  was  disclosed.  ( Q .)  This  is  the  one  of  course  ? — 
“  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  I  was  asking  you  had  you  on  any  of  these  occasions  before  this 
“  received  any  application  from  the  British  Land  League  for  advances  or  gifts  of 
“  money  ? — (A.)  I  had  not  myself  personally,  because  I  had  been  in  Kilmainham 
“  all  the  time,  or  most  of  the  time  during  which  some  of  the  advances  were  made. 
“  I  presume  that  previously  the  applications  would  have  been  made  direct  to  the 
“  Land  League.” 

Then  at  page  3928 — 

( Q .)  “  Had  you  received  prior  to  the  writing  of  that  letter  of  the  23rd  January 
“  a  cheque  for  100/.  from  Dublin? — (A.)  From  Mr.  Alfred  White,  I  recollect  it 
“  now.  (Q.)  Was  Mr.  Alfred  White  the  treasurer,  or  one  of  the  treasurers  of  the 
“  Irish  National  Land  League? — (A.)  He  was.  (Q-)  And  is  still? — ;A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  And  did  you  hand  that  cheque  to  anybody,  and  to  whom? — (A.)  I  do  not 
“  think  Mr.  Alfred  Webb  is  still  treasurer.  (Q.)  I  may  be  wrong? — (A.)  Yes,  I 
“  handed  that  cheque.  I  enclosed  it,  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  in  a  letter  to 
“  Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  which  I  handed  to  Mr.  McSweeny,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
“  office,  and  had  been  in  charge  for  some  weeks  as  Mr.  Bryne’s  locum  tenons  in 
“  consequence  of  the  latter’s  illness.  (Q.)  By  the  office  you  mean  the  office  of 
“  the  British  Land  League  in  Westminster? — (A.)  Yes,  quite  so.  (Q)  Now, 
“  Mr.  Parnell,  at  the  time  when  you  handed  this  cheque  to  Mr.  Byrne,  had  you 
“  any  knowledge  or  suspicion  that  Byrne  had  been  implicated  in  any  way  in  the 
“  Phoenix  Park  murders  ? — (A.)  Not  the  slightest.” 
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My  Lords,  there  is  the  further  evidence  now  from  Byrne  himself,  that  he  received 
the  promised  cheque  from  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  day  he  left  London.  And  I  will  give 
you  the  reference  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  further  statement,  that  that  money  was  given  to 
Mr.  Bryne  on  the  day  that  he  left  London,  or  the  day  before  he  left  London.  Well, 
now,  my  Lord,  may  not  I  say  that  it  is  some  evidence  to  us  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  memory 
at  least,  is  not  always  a  memory  that  can  be  trusted.  He  has  many  matters  passing 
through  his  mind — I  will  put  it  in  that  way — and  certainly  the  statements  he  makes, 
are  not  always  founded  upon  accuracy  of  recollection.  And  you  will  see,  in  this 
instance,  how  it  is  his  positive  view  that  he  had  not  given  this  money  to  Bryne,  but 
that  it  had  been  given  by  Mr.  J ustin  McCarthy ;  the  result  is,  that  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  is  called  as  a  witness  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  to  say  it,  and  then  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  has  to  go  into  the  witness-box  and  say  he  is  mistaken  too. 

At  page  5013,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  states  that  the  cheque  that  he  was  speaking  of 
was  quite  another  cheque,  and  was  not  this  cheque  at  all. 

It  is  put  to  Mr.  McCarthy  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Beid  : — 

“  I  must  ask  you  about  a  cheque  for  100 /.  given  to  Mr.  Byrne  by  Mr.  Parnell. 
“  I  believe,  without  going  into  your  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  you 
“  gave  some  explanation  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  you  had  changed  that 
“  cheque  against  some  other  smaller  cheque? — (A.)  Yes,  I  made  this  mistake,  I 
“  was  in  the  habit  of - 

Then  the  President  stopped  him,  and  said  : — 

“  We  will  have  the  explanation  afterwards;  be  good  enough  to  give  us  your 
“  account  of  the  transaction  ? — (A.)  The  actual  point  was  this  : — Mr.  Byrne  kept 
“  no  banking  account ;  we  had  no  banking  account ;  and,  for  a  long  time  he 
“  brought  me  all  the  cheques  we  wanted  changed.  I  passed  them  through  my 
“  bank,  and  I  gave  him  my  cheque  for  the  amount.  On  this  one  particular 
“  occasion  Mr.  Byrne  had  applied  for  leave  of  absence  because  of  his  ill  health, 
“  and  he  had  a  medical  certificate  of  his  ill  health,  and  he  was  to  go  to  Cannes  for 
“  a  day  or  two,  and  before  he  left  he  came  to  where  I  was  then  living,  and 
“  wanted  to  see  me.  I  was  busy,  and  could  not  see  him.  He  sent  me  in  a  cheque 
“  which  he  had  received  from  Dublin  Bank,  from  the  National  League,  in 
“  Dublin,  for  ICO/.,  I  sent  him  out  my  cheque  for  100/.  on  my  bank,  and  sent 
“  his  cheque  to  my  bank  afterwards.” 

Of  course,  that  was  not  giving  Byrne  the  cheque  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  sent  him. 
But  this  is  another  and  difficult  explanation.  Still,  as  to  the  substance  of  the  matter, 
you  had  evidence  that  the  money  that  was  sent  to  Mr.  Parnell  came  from  the  National 
Land  League,  in  accordance  with  a  request.  I  say  at  once  that  evidence  is  on  your 
Lordship’s  note,  and  there  is  no  means  of  dispossessing  your  note  of  that  evidence,  and 
it  stands  where  it  is.  But  the  point  now,  where  the  charge  goes  so  strongly,  is,  that 
it  was  the  day  of  the  flight  of  Byrne  that  tbe  100/.  was  given  from  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  which  now  has  been  admitted  to  be  the  truth.  The  word  “  opportune  ” 
was  used,  and  that  was  all.  It  was  a  matter,  and  most  certainly  is  a  matter  which  I 
say,  most  certainly  requires  the  fullest  explanation.  For  two  reasons.  There  is  a 
statement  by  Air.  Parnell  that  he  had  received  100/.  through  Mr.  McCarthy — and 
Air.  Parnell  says  that  is  now  true — on  the  day  he  left  London.  There  is  Molyneux’s 
evidence,  given  to  you  at  page  3995,  where  he  says  that  the  letter  had  been  produced, 
where  Air.  Parnell  has  given  a  cheque  for  100/.,  and  that  was  given  first  to  Quinn. 
But  this  is  the  cheque  that  was  given  into  Byrne’s  hands ;  so  the  fact  is — I  am  not 
going  to  dispute  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  “  opportune  ” — that  while  Mr.  Parnell 
thought  nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred,  the  statement  made  in  Parnellism  and 
Crime  is  correct  as  to  the  fact.  The  meaning  of  the  word  “  opportune  ”  is  a  quite 
different  matter. 

( The  President.)  Is  not  that  the  all-important  question  what  was  the  suggestion  of 
the  word  opportune. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  As  I  have  stated  to  your  Lordship,  I  am  not  now  going  to  say  that 
is  in  doubt  that  the  money  came  from  the  Land  League  in  accordance  with 
Byrne’s  letter.  I  am  rather  justifying  the  criticism  applied  to  the  facts,  on  the  facts 
stated,  when  Air.  Parnell  denied  it,  and  the  fact  is  afterwards  proved  to  have  taken 
place.  I  am  not  going  further. 
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Now  I  have  to  conclude  all  I  have  to  say  to  your  Lordships  in  respect  of  these 
Phoenix  Park  murders.  There  is  a  document  which  I  regard  as  a  document  full  of 
importance.  It  is  a  document  that  is  on  your  Lordship’s  note  in  full,  but  has  not, 

I  think,  been  read — the  portion  at  least  that  I  desire  to  call  attention  to.  I  make  no 
comment  upon  that  fact.  It  is  not  my  manner,  of  course,  to  suppose  that  counsel  ever 
omit  reading  portions  of  documents  ;  and  I  am  sure  my  friends  do  not,  because  they 
think  it  is  not  favourable  to  their  view.  Counsel  ought  to  read  that  which  they  desire 
to  call  attention  to,  and  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  about  this  portion  of  the 
document  I  am  now  calling  attention  to,  not  being  read.  You  will  recollect  that  on 
the  fact  of  the  murders  in  Phoenix  Park  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Parnell  and 
others,  that  what  has  been  termed  a  manifesto,  denouncing  and  condemning  the 
murders  was  issued  by  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  a 
document  that  appears  on  page  3736.  And  you  will  note  that  in  that  document 
a  strong  condemnation  in  its  terms  of  the  unprovoked  assassination  of  a 
friendly  stranger.  And  also  the  statement  that  until  the  murderers  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  are  discovered,  that  stain  will  sully  our 
country’s  name.  There  is  really,  I  think,  a  strong  condemnation  in  its  terms 
of  the  Phoenix  Park  murder.  Well,  the  word  stranger  is  used  about  the  murders  of 
both  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke.  And  it  was  intended  to  be  published 
to  the  people  of  Ireland.  In  a  few  days  after  that — the  10th  May  Mr.^  Davitt,  who 
had  been  released  from  imprisonment,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  “  Standard  newspaper. 
Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  interpose  a  word  or  two,  before  reading  tne  portion  of  the 
letter  I  wish  to  read,  to  remind  you  of  what  is  the  position  that  many  loyal  men  had 
taken  up  in  respect  of  the  conduct  of  the  Land  League — the  position  that  was  taken 
up  by  those  who  criticised  them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  position  that  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  counsel  for  the  “  Times”  during  this  Inquiry  before  you. 

My  Lords,  I  will  not,  of  course,  recapitulate.  I  will  only  remind  you  that  it  has 
been  urged  that  those  who  were  the  sole  power  and  created  power  ought  to  have 
exercised  it — exercised  it  in  the  direction  of  staying  the  crime  that  their  conduct  had 
called  into  existence ;  that  they  could  have  stayed  it,  and  they  did  not.  And  therefore 
the  responsibility  of  that  wilful  omission  rests  upon  them  perhaps  in  an  equal  degree 
as  if  their  sins  had  been  sins  of  actual  commission.  I  would  remind  you  only  that 
Mr.  Davitt  had  the  knowledge  of  what  was  occurring  in  October  1880,  had  asked  for 
intervention — intervention  of  the  groat  power  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  opportunity  was 
not  afforded  Mr.  Parnell  to  stop  this  crime,  because  he  had  not  arranged  for  any  other 
speeches  at  that  time.  And  from  that  time  until  he  is  arrested  till  Wednesday 
13th  October — we  can  find  no  trace  of  any  intervention  on  his  part  to  stay  in  one 
degree  the  existence  of  crime  that  was  taking  place  in  Ireland. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  have  two  witnesses  to  place  before  you  to  support  that  case.  I 
know  the  view  that  Mr.  Davitt  entertains  of  the  degree  of  the  crime  of  him  who  shall 
bear  testimony,  be  it  true  or  false,  against  his  neighbour.  Your  Lordship  has  heaid 
the  statement  to  which  that  canon  of  Mr.  Davitt  s  judgment  can  be  carried,  when  he 
approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  woman  who  let  her  son  die  on  the  scaffold  sooner  than 
the  guilty  man  should  suffer.  I  call  Mr.  Davitt  as  a  witness  against  his  colleagues. 
He  stands  in  the  position  of  bearing  testimony  against  them,  testimony  that  I  submit 
to  you  is  a  truthful  testimony.  His  words  shall  be  more  telling,  more  efficacious,  than 
any  argument  of  mine  has  been,  or  can  be,  when  it  is  suggested  that  his  associates 
could  have  stayed  this  crime,  but  did  not. 

My  Lords,  I  will  read  Mr.  Davitt’s  words.  If  Mr.  Davitt  wishes  the  whole  letter 
read,  I  will  ask  one  of  my  friends  to  read  it.  It  may  be  he  would  wish  the  context  to 
be  read,  but  I  will  read  the  portion  that  has  not  been  read : 

Says  Mr.  Davitt : — 

“  You  next  call  upon  my  friends  and  myself  to  employ  our  recovered  liberty, 
c<  to  give  the  world  solid  and  unanswerable  guarantees  of  the  loathing  with  vliicli 
“  we&regard  all  forms  of  outrage,  by  making  a  fresh  pilgrimage  through  the 
(i  country,  and  to  never  desist  from  denouncing  assassination  until  these  hideous 
“  crimes  are  exorcised  from  the  land.  I  agree  with  you,  sir,  that,  such  a 
*•  pilgrimage  ought  to  be  made  even  now.  Had  it  been  made  bofoie,  it  is  my 
“  firm  belief  that  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  many  another 
«  tragedy,  which,  though  it  has  not  attracted  so  much  attention,  has  wrung  heart- 
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“  strings  as  bitterly,  would  never  have  occurred.  Why  have  there  not  been  such 
“  pilgrimages  ?  Let  the  facts  answer,  so  far,  at  least,  as  I  am  concerned.  Prom 
“  the  first  initiation  of  the  Land  League  I  warned  the  Irish  people  against 
“  outrages  as  the  greatest  dauger  of  the  moment.” 

What  words  have  I  used,  advocate  as  I  am  for  the  “  Times,”  that  are  half  so  strong 
as  the  words  of  Mr.  Davitt — I  can  neither  imitate  their  force  or  approach  their 
eloquence — against  the  men  whom  he  had  called  into  existence  as  a  power ;  the  men 
with  whom  he  has  associated.  The  men  whom  he  had  to  a  great  degree — and  very 
great — -assisted  by  his  council ;  he  stands  here  a  sincere  witness,  and  tells  your 
Lordship  that  if  they  had  acted  as  they  could  have  acted,  and  used  their  power,  the 
death  of  the  men  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  would  never  have  occurred,  and  those 
equally,  as  he  says,  bitter  acts  wringing  the  heart  strings  of  men  and  women  in  Ireland, 
would  equally  have  been  events  that  never  could  have  been  placed  to  the  page  of  Irish 
history. 

My  Lords,  there  is  the  accuser.  Mr.  Davitt  stands  before  you.  What  is  Sir  Charles 
Russell  saying  when  he  tells  you  the  “  Times  ”  is  carrying  out  an  impossible  policy  in 
attempting  to  indict  a  nation  ;  for  these  people  represent  the  Irish  people  as  Mr.  Davitt 
regards  them.  I  presume  they  represent  the  Irish  people.  They  stand  by  Mr.  Davitt’s 
side,  and  he  turns,  not  to  his  enemies,  but  he  turns  to  his  friends,  and  says  :  “  If  you 

had  done  as  I  had  told  you,  if  you  had  made  that  simple  pilgrimage  denouncing 
“  assassination,  these  murders  never  would  have  occurred.” 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  My  Lord,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  to  those  who  are  not  here, 
through  this  dealing  with  my  letter,  I  would  kindly  ask  you  for  permission  for  the 
whole  letter  to  be  read. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  I  suggested  that,  and  I  could  gladly  accept  it,  that  that  course 
should  be  taken.  Mr.  Davitt  interrupted  me,  but  I  have  one  or  two  words  to  say 
before  it  is  read. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you  had  finished. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  I  am  sure  that  it  was  not  any  want  of  courtesy,  but  perhaps  the 
better  way  would  be  to  have  the  letter  read,  as  Mr.  Davitt  wishes  it.  Perhaps  your 
Lordship  would  allow  my  friend  to  read  it. 

{Mr.  Aslcwith.)  On  the  10th  of  May  Mr.  Davitt  wrote  to  the  “Standard”  this 
letter  : — 

“  Sir, — The  admirable  temper  that  has  marked  your  language  since  the 
“  horrible  occurrence  of  Saturday  last  convinces  me  that  any  reply  I  may  make 
to  the  question  you  address  to  me  in  your  leader  of  this  morning  will  receive  a 
“  fair  hearing.  Believing  this,  I  would  feel  that  I  was  neglecting  a  duty  to 
“  myself  and  an  opportunity  of  vindicating,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  land 
movement  in  Ireland,  if  I  permitted  your  remarks  of  to-day  to  pass 
unanswered.  For  the  opinion  you  express  of  the  sincerity  of  my  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  murders  that  have  existed,  your  just  indignation,  and  for  your 
belief  that  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Dillon,  nor  myself,  would  be  guilty  of  an  alliance 
with  assassins,  I  am  thankful,  as  it  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  expression 
“  of  some  of  your  contemporaries. 

I  came  out  of  Portland  Prison  at  3  o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  last.  I 
“  had  been  confined  in  solitude  for  15  months  without  having,  from  the  hour  of 
my  reception  to  that  of  my  release,  seen  a  newspaper,  or  even  received  a 
communication  that  did  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  governor.  Yet,  in 
face  of  these  facts,  which  cannot  be  unknown  to  those  who  understand  the 
vigorous  discipline  of  a  convict  prison,  you  ask  me  to  come  forward  and 
make  a  clean  breast  of  information  that  would  throw  light  upon  the  atrocity 
of  last  Satuiday.  You  must  have  overlooked  the  situation  in  which  I 
“  had  been  placed  from  the  3rd  of  February  1881,  to  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  of  Lord  Cavendish’s  murder,  when  you  implied  that  I,  in  common  with 
Messrs.  Parnell  and  Dillon,  must  possess  information  that  would  enable  the 
assassins  to  be  tracked.  I  am  assured  by  those  gentlemen — though  no  such 
assurance  is  needed  by  anyone  who  knows  them — that  they  have  no  such 
information.  They  could  not,  therefore,  lend  any  more  assistance  in  brinoing 
the  assassins  to  justice  than  that  given  in  the  manifesto  issued  in  our  names 
“  and  placarded  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  so  that  our  people 
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“  should  see  that  we  placed  the  murderers  of  Lord  Cavendish  in  their  true  position,  as 
“  assassins  of  the  people’s  cause,  who  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  shelter  or 
“  sympathy,  and  whose  capture  alone  could  remove  the  stain  which  their  crime 

“  has  left  upon  the  character  of  Ireland. 

“  You  next  call  upon  my  friends  and  myself  to  employ  our  recovered  liberty 
“  to  give  the  world  solid  and  unanswerable  guarantees  of  the  loathing  with  which 
«  we  regard  all  forms  of  outrage,  by  making  a  fresh  pilgrimage  through  the 
“  country  and  to  never  desist  from  denouncing  assassination  until  these  hideous 
“  crimes  are  exorcised  from  the  land.  I  agree  with  you  sir,  that  such  a 
“  pilgrimage  ought  to  be  made  even  now.  Had  it  been  made  before,  it  is  my 
“  firm  belief  that  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  many  anot  er 
“  tragedy  which,  though  it  has  not  attracted  so  much  attention  has  wrung  heart- 
“  strings  as  bitterly,  would  never  have  occurred.  Why  have  there  not  been  such 
“  pilgrimages  ?  Let  the  facts  answer,  so  far,  at  least,  as  I  am  concerned.  Prom 
“  the  first  initiation  of  the  Land  League  1  warned  the  Irish  people  against  out- 

“  rages  as  the  greatest  danger  of  the  moment.  AT  v^v 

“  When  I  went  to  America,  in  May  1880,  wherever  I  spoke,  from  New  Yo 
“  to  San  Francisco,  I  did  my  best  to  lay  the  demon  of  revenge,  which  bitter 
“  memories  of  eviction  evoke  in  the  hearts  of  exiled  millions.  On  the  day  of  my 
“  arrival  in  Ireland  from  my  last  lecturing  tour  m  America,  m  November  1880, 

“  in  an  interview  published  in  all  the  Irish  newspapers,  I  denounced  violence  and 
“  outrage  in  the  strongest  terms  I  could  command.  On  the  following  day  I  did 
“  the  same  thing  from  the  platform,  and  pushing  on  the  very  pi  grnnage  you  now 
«  propose  to  me,  I  spoke  in  the  same  way  in  all  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland 
“  In  addition  to  this  I  issued  instructions  of  similar  tenour  to  the  organisers 
“  of  the  Land  League,  and  I  drew  up,  printed,  and  distributed  circulars  pom  mg 
“  out  to  the  people  the  inevitable  consequences  of  revenge  being  allowed  to 
“  supplant  the  moral  forces  which  alone  could  win  their  social  rights,  and  in 
«  name  of  the  Land  League  called  upon  its  branches  throughout  the  country 
“  to  deal  with  the  outrage  frenzy  as  the  one  paramount  danger  which  threatens 
«  the  existence  of  the  movement  with  destruction,  the  hopes  of  our  peasantry 
«  with  annihilation,  and  the  character  of  our  people  with  the  stigma  ot 

aSS“These  are  the  facts.  In  verification  I  appeal  to  the  reports  of  the  Irish 
“  press  of  the  American  press,  and  of  the  Government  shorthand  wners. 

«  There  is  another  fact.  Ere  I  had  completed  the  seventieth  day  of  my  pilgrimage 
“  I  was  arrested,  and  since  then  until  three  o’clock  last  Saturday  afternoon, 

“  a  period  of  15  months,  I  have  been  buried  in  Portland  Prison. 

“  Now  sir  I  have  answered  your  questions ;  let  me  put  a  question  to  you. 
“  Supposing  that  I  or  anyone  else,  were  to  start  on  the  pilgrimage  you  propose, 
“  and  that  after  we  had  gone  so  far  news  were  to  come  to  you  that  we  have  been 
“  beaten  into  silence  with  the  bludgeon,  or  stricken  down  with  the  bullet,  or 
«  cut  to  pieces  by  the  knives  of  assassins,  what  would  you  say?  Would  you 
“  not  say  that  we  had  been  silenced  by  those  who  wished  outrages  to  continue  . 
“  What  then  will  you  say  of  the  no  less  effective  manner  m  which  I  was  silenced  ? 
“  Was  it  not  also  that  outrages  might  continue  ?  Was  it  not  m  furtherance 
“  of  an  atrocious  policy  that  murder  and  outrage  should  follow  m  the  wake 
“  of  the  Land  League  that  Irish  landlordism  might  be  represented  to  the  British 
“  people  as  battling  not  with  justifiable  reform,  but  with  social  savagery  ?  Does 
“  this1  seem  to  you  too  wicked  a  policy  to  be  credited?  Look  at  the  facts.  Is 
..  it  not  the  policy  thar  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Forster  ?  I  speak  of  myself 
“  only  as  an  example.  Is  it  not  true  that  my  arrest  was  followed  by  the  arrest 
“  in  every  locality  of  the  men  who  were  the  safest  and  surest  leaders  of  the 
«  popular  movement,  the  men  who  most  steadfastly  and  strongly  set  their 
.  «  faces  against  outrage  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  they  were  arrested, 
“  conservative  and  prudent  men  were  driven  into  silence  by  fear  of  arrest 
“  and  the  guidance  ot  an  excited  people,  smarting  under  the  most  cruel 
“  provocations,  was  left  to  the  secret  councils  of  irresponsible  passion  ?  I 
“  am  not  charging  Mr.  Forster  with  being  a  monster.  Personally,  he  is  1 
“  doubt  not,  an  estimable  gentleman ;  but  weaknesses  which  m  private  life 
«  are  unobserved,  become  so  magnified  when  he  who  is  subject  to  them  is 
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made  the  absolute  ruler  of  a  nation,  that  they  have  the  effect  of  crimes. 
“  Mr.  Forster  found  in  Ireland  a  traditional  policy  of  government.  He  followed 
“  it ;  or,  perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  controlled  him.  What  are  the  facts 
of  Irish  history  ?  Are  they  not  that  over  and  over  again  seditious  conspiracies 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  ;  nay,  even  have  been  stimulated,  in  order  that  a 
certain  stage  of  criminality  should  be  reached  by  those  whose  actions  and  plans 
“  were  known  to  the  police,  so  that  the  blow  should  be  struck  at  their  movements 
“  greater  eclat,  and  the  chastisement  given  be  all  the  more  effective  from  the 
“  numbers  involved  in  the  revolutionary  design.  If  such  a  policy  has  not  been 
pursued  in  connexion  with  the  present  social  movement,  I  have  been  deceived  into 
believing  that  my  re-consignment  to  penal  servitude  was  in  consequence  of  having 
endeavoured  to  thwart  such  a  policy  at  the  time  when  it  began,  in  my  opinion,  to 
show  itself  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  Castle  tactics  in  Ireland,  and  who  know 
the  desperate  position  in  which  Irish  landlordism  would  be  placed  if  English 
opinion  could  not  be  turned  from  the  consideration  of  land  reform  and  focussed 
upon  outrages.  I  was  either  sent  back  to  penal  servitude  in  pursuance  of  such 
a  policy,  or  I  was  not.  Mr.  Forster,  who,  I  suppose,  ordered  my  arrest,  can 
explain  why  I  was  struck  down  without  any  explanation  given  to  me,  or 
any  chance  afforded  to  defend  myself  against  whatever  charge  had 
determined  my  arrest.  Three  weeks  previous  to  that  event  Mr.  Forster 
declared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by 
Loid  Randolph  Churchill,  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  no  act  in  connexion 
with  my  ticket-of-leave  that  would  justify  the  Government  in  cancelling  that 
document.  During  those  three  weeks  I  was  en gaged  almost  every  day  in 
denouncing  outrage  throughout  Ireland,  in  calling  attention  to  undected  crime 
in  a  country  having  a  police  force  of  over  12,000,  and  in  endeavours  to  expose 
what  I  fully  believed  to  be  numbers  of  manufactured  outrages.  If  I  was  not 
arrested  for  this  work,  for  what  was  I  arrested  ?  If,  upon  secret  information  of 
ulterior  designs,  why  not  charge  me  with  these  and  crush  the  founder  of  the 
Land  League  at  a  blow,  by  showing  the  priests  and  constitutionalists  in 
Ireland  that  they  relied  upon  a  man  who  was  leading  them  on  to  revolution, 
“  instead  of  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  land  question.  I  challenge’ 
Mr.  Forster,  or  whoever  is  responsible  for  my  arrest,  to  come  forward  now  and 
declare  upon  what  grounds  I  was  deprived  of  liberty  during  the  past 
15  months,  or  allow  Dublin  Castle  to  be  under  the  imputation  of  having 
removed  me  from  its  path,  because  of  my  stand  against  the  policy  of  conniving 
at  murder  and  outrage.  I  am  constrained  to  make  this  demand  now  from  a 
conscientious  belief  that  had  I  been  permitted  to  continue  my  crusade  against 
outrage,  to  have  levelled  all  the  influence  of  the  Land  League  against  the 
commission  of  murder  and  the  mutilation  of  cattle,  I  could  have  prevented 
numbers  of  crimes  that  now  stain  the  name  of  Ireland,  and  have  averted  the 
horrible  deed  of  Saturday  last.  This  is  no  vain  boast.  1  refer  Mr.  Forster  to 
my  speech  at  Kilbrin,  county  Cork,  a  fortnight  previous  to  my  arrest,  in  which 
“  I  predicted  the  accumulation  of  crime  that  would  result  from  his  policy,  and 
held  him  answerable  before  God  for  the  consequences  that  would  inevitably 
“  follow  from  police  terrorism  and  coercion.” 

“  I  am  a  convicted  Fenian.  Very  well,  I  am.  It  is  true  that  I  was  convicted 
on  a  false  charge  sworn  to  by  a  salaried  perjurer ;  whom  I  had  never  seen  ere 
he  confronted  me  in  the  dock  at  Newgate,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  plead  that. 

“  I  would  only  ask  any  fair-minded  Englishmen  to  read  a  few  chapters  of 
Irish  history,  to  put  himself  in  imagination  in  the  place  of  the  son  of  an  evicted 
Irish  peasant,  and  to  answer  whether  it  is  any  stigma  to  an  Irishman  that  he 
has  been  a  Fenian  ?  The  people  of  Ireland  do  not  think  so.  Nothing  so  shows 
the  false  relations  into  which  the  two  countries  have  been  brought  by  misunder¬ 
standing  and  misrule,  as  that  a  man  may  be  a  criminal  on  one  side  of  the  Irish 
sea  and  a  patriot  on  the  other.  And  if  it  be  said,  as  many  unthinking  English¬ 
men  would  say,  that  a  Fenian  is  a  man  who  wishes  to  burn,  to  blow  up,  to 
murder,  I  will  not  reply  even  to  that,  though  I  know  it  to  be  untrue.  I  will  only 
ask  if  it  be  just  to  hold  that  the  man  of  mature  years  must  be  held  to  the  opinions 
of  his  youth.  And  this,  at  least,  let  me  say  for  myself.  If  in  the  hot  blood  of 
early  manhood,  smarting  under  the  cruelties  and  indignities  perpetrated  on  my 
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“  country,  I  saw  in  an  appeal  to  force  the  only  means  of  succouring  her,  there 
“  has  dawned  upon  my  graver  thoughts  in  the  bitter  solitude  of  a  felon’s  cell  a 
“  nobler  vision,  a  dream  of  the  enfranchisement  and  fraternisation  of  peoples,  of 
“  the  conquering  of  hate  by  justice. 

“  I  have  suffered  by  their  power,  and,  as  I  believe,  by  their  ignorance  and 
“  prejudice,  but  there  is  in  my  heart  to-day  no  sentiment  of  bitterness  towards 
“  the  English  people.  The  gospel  of  the  land  for  the  people  is  a  universal  gospel ; 

“  and  in  its  triumph  is  involved  the  social  regeneration  of  England,  as  clearly  and 
“  as  fully  as  the  social  regeneration  of  Ireland.  In  the  heart  of  whoever 
“  receives  it,  rare  bitterness  and  ancient  hatred  die  away  ;  possibly  this  may  not 
“  be  understood  by  you.  But  one  word  at  least  let  me  say.  If  you  would  find 
“  a  modus  vivendi  between  the  English  and  Irish  people,  it  is  easy ;  treat  us  as 
“  equals,  treat  us  as  men. 

“  Willingly  will  I  go  to  Ireland  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  further  the  peaceful 
“  doctrines  I  have  always  advocated ;  but  I  am  confident  that  nothing  I  could 
“  do  or  say  in  Ireland  would  strike  as  effectually  at  the  fell  purpose  of  revenge 
“  as  the  feeling  of  horror  which  has  been  sent  like  an  electric  shock  through 
«  every  home  of  Ireland  by  the  slaughter  of  an  innocent  and  inoffensive 
“  Englishman,  under  circumstances  that  have  lent  to  the  black  deed  every  possible 
“  attribute  of  atrocity.  Yet,  further  than  this,  there  is  a  word  I  would  say. 

“  How  can  I,  or  anyone  else  protest  with  effect,  against  outrages,  when  the  most 
“  brutal  and  irritating  outrages  are  being  committed  in  the  name  of  the  law, 

“  when  tender  ladies  are  sent  to  prison  as  persons  of  evil  fame,  when  huts  that 
«  charity  has  erected  to  shelter  the  unfortunate  are  torn  down,  little  boys  are 
“  ruthlessly  shot  down  by  the  constabulary,  and  men  of  the  highest  character 
“  are  still  held  in  gaol  on  suspicion  ? 

“  I  am, 

“  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  London,  May  10th.  Michael  Davitt.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  believe  nearly  the  whole  of  that  letter  had  been  read  by 
my  learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  as  conveying  useful  information  to  you,  with 
the  exception  of  the  passage  I  have  read  to  you.  I  am  not  making  that  observation  for 
one  moment  as  a  suggestion  that  my  learned  friends  have  been  excising  matters.  It 
is  all  on  the  note,  and  I  have  always  held  counsel  must  read  what  they  consider  proper. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  notread  because  my  learned  friend  did  not  think  it  advanced  his  view. 
But  it  was  read  except  the  portion  between  brackets,  and  Mr.  Davitt,  perhaps  not  un¬ 
reasonably,  wished  it  all  to  be  read  now.  But  how  does  that  context  in  any  way  alter 
the  allegation  in  the  paragraph  I  have  read  ?  Mr.  Davitt  had  a  perfect  right  to 
separate  himself,  if  he  thought  it  proper,  to  some  extent  from  his  colleagues.  “  Poli¬ 
ticians  have  taken  the  movement  out  of  my  hand,”  said  Mr.  Davitt,  long  ago,  and  he 
had  great  justification  for  supporting  his  own  position,  and  perhaps,  my  Lord,  you  will 
observe  that  in  respect  to  the  events  of  December  1880,  it  has  already  been  put  before  you 
that  Mr.  Davitt  did  urge  upon  Mr.  Parnell  the  stopping  of  this  crime,  and  although  I  have 
commented  upon  the  terms  of  his  denunciation  of  crime  in  the  direction  that  it  rather 
proceeded  from  policy  than  from  a  broader  view  of  the  subject.,  yet  that  he  did  himself 
until  the  3rd  February  1881,  when  he  was  arrested,  make  objection  to  crime.  So,  my 
Lord,  he  makes  that  statement  in  this  letter  justifying  his  own  position,  which  he  had 
a  right  to  do.  But,  my  Lord,  that  context  has  nothing  of  connexion  with  this 
paragraph — this  all-important  paragraph—  except  to  put  it  in  the  boldest  relief.  If, 
says  Mr.  Davitt,  what  I  did — what  he  tells  us  he  did — had  been  done  by  others,  then 
the  paragraph  tells  us  what  would  have  been  the  result.  Then  comes  the  statement 
that,  if  that  had  been  done,  it  is  Mr.  Davitt’s  firm  belief  “  that  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
“  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  many  another  tragedy  which,  though  it  has  not  attracted  so 
“  much  attention,  has  wrung  heart-strings  as  bitterly,  would  never  have  occurred. 

My  Lord,  to  a  great  extent  that  is  the  view  that  the  proprietors  of  the  “  Times” 
desire  to  place  before  you,  and  which  they  have  placed  before  the  public ;  and,  my 
Lord,  if  it  be  that  they  have  erred  in  presenting  that  view,  still,  from  the  view  of 
many  an  Irish  Nationalist,  they  must  err  in  very  good  company,  for  they  will  err  in 
company  with  Mr.  Davitt,  the  founder  and  originator  of  the  Land  League. 
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My  Lord,  it  is  but  due  to  Mr.  Davitt  also  that  I  should  refer  to  one  more  document 
in  which  he  expresses  his  condemnation  of  outrage  at  a  subsequent  period.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  March  1883  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  that  Mr.  Ferguson  who 
has  given  you  his  view  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  crime  in  connexion  with  the  Horan 
letter,  and  in  the  document,  to  which  I  am  referring,  the  communication  to 
Mr.  Ferguson  (at  page  3830),  Mr.  Davitt  says  : — 

“  If  no  other  argument  could  be  adduced  against  a  policy  of  violence  than 
“  that  of  the  manifest  injury  which  has  resulted  from  the  outrages  that  have 
“  occurred  from  February  1881  to  the  6th  of  May  1882,  here  in  Ireland,  surely 
“  that  should  be  more  than  sufficient  to  show  to  the  most  obtuse  understanding 
“  how  disastrously  it  must  inevitably  work  to  the  very  cause  that  is  now  proposed 
“  to  be  served  by  an  extension  of  its  application.  I  have  maintained,  on  fifty 
“  platforms  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  since  my  release  from  Portland,  that 
“  to  outrage,  and  outrage  alone,  was  due  the  defeat  and  partial  collapse  of  the 
“  Land  League,  and  the  consequent  escape  of  landlordism — for  a  time — from  the 
“  demoralizing  antagonism  of  a  new  kind  of  organized  opposition  that  would 
“  have  soon  compelled  the  Irish  landlords  to  surrender  to  the  people.” 

That  is  outrage  with  which  Mr.  Davitt  endeavoured  to  deal  in  October  1881,  and 
with  which  he  wished  Mr.  Parnell  to  deal.  That  was  the  outrage  which  they  by  their 
pilgrimage  could  have  stayed.  That  was  thei  outrage,  therefore,  not  of  the  enemies  of 
the  League,  but  the  outrages  committed  within.  So  here  Mr.  Davitt  says  this,  that 
the  outrage  was  so  great,  and  the  commission  of  it  was  so  great  that  to  that  you  owed  the 
defeat  and  the  partial  collapse  of  the  Land  League.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Davitt,  throughout 
his  evidence  he  never  set  up  the  theory,  or  supported  the  theory  of  a  secret  society  hostile  to 
the  Land  League.  He  wished  to  do  what  he  could  by  appealing  to  those  to  whom  he 
had  a  right  to  appeal,  to  stay  this  outrage,  according  to  the  view  he  presented  to  you, 
and  now  it  is  because  that  outrage  was  not  stayed,  but  because  it  existed,  the  Land 
League  did  not  effect  its  objects.  Well,  between  February  1881,  the  date  of  his  arrest, 
and  May  1882,  is  the  period  with  which  we  have  for  some  time  been  dealing.  It  forms 
a  sad,  sad  record  of  crime,  and  it  was  that  crime  which  was  so  great  that  the  League 
collapsed,  a  term  that  represents  internal  action,  and  not  outward  attack.  The  League 
collapsed  on  account  of  the  outrages  that  the  pilgrimage  could  have  stayed,  but  it  was 
never  stayed  by  anyone  having  the  power  to  do  so. 

My  Lords,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  now  pass  away  from  this  terrible  tragedy,  and 
all  connected  with  it  for  the  moment.  I  have  no  word  of  apology  to  say  to  you  for 
having  addressed  you  at  length  upon  it.  It  is  a  central  fact  in  all  these  proceedings 
which  caused  men  to  steady  themselves,  and  caused  men  to  think,  and  though  we  shall 
find  a  new  departure  which  shows  little  effect  of  this  said  lesson  having  affected  any 
teaching,  yet  for  the  moment,  no  doubt,  it  influenced  deeply  the  acts  of  men.  There 
is,  however,  one  short  matter  to  which  I  could  conveniently,  if  you  will  allow  me,  now 
at  this  moment  refer  to,  and  that  is  that  action  which  we  have  called  the  Kilmainham 
Treaty. 

My  Lord,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  unwilling  to  deal,  at  any  very  great 
length,  with  that  circumstance.  The  reason  why  I  shall  abstain  as  much  as  I 
can  from  dealing  with  it  is  that  if  I  were  to  enter,  I  think,  into  detail  in  relation  to  it 
I  should  be  touching  upon  much  matter  that  is  of  a  political  character,  and  also  a 
party  character.  My  Lord,  there  are  things  such  as  the  destruction  of  documents 
stated  by  Captain  O’Shea,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  I  pass  them  by,  and  I 
intentionally  pass  them  by,  because  I  should  be  dealing  with  the  actions  of  conspicuous 
public  men,  and  it  might  be  thought,  and  said,  that  this  tribunal  was  being  utilized  for  the 
purpose  of  attacks  upon  public  men  who  are  not  present  here  to  answer  for  themselves. 
1  am  not  going  even  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  explanation  of  certain  circumstances 
could  have  been  given  if  witnesses  had  been  chosen  to  be  called.  I  would  prefer  in  these 
political  subjects  to  let  the  matters  speak  for  themselves,  or,  at  any  rate,  if  they  are  to 
be  dealt  with,  to  be  dealt  with  elsewhere.  I  should  not  shrink  from  dealing  with  them 
for  a  moment  if  I  thought  they  would  assist  your  Lordships  very  much  in  coming  to 
a  conclusion  upon  this  matter,  We  have  had  to  steer  betwen  the  rocks,  and  sometimes, 
I  am  afraid,  very  closely  to  them,  in  connexion  with  political  subjects,  and  we  cannot 
always  shrink  from  touching  upon  them.  But  my  view  is,  that  this  Kilmainham 
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Treaty,  as  it  is  termed,  will  not  assist  your  Lordship  very  much  in  arriving  at  any 
conclusion  upon  the  subjects  of  more  importance,  which  are  submitted  to  your  Lordships 
for  your  consideration.  I  draw  but  one  important  inference  from  the  transaction,  and 
it  is  this— that  Mr.  Parnell  in  accordance  with,  I  will  not  say  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  but  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  which  were  made  for  the  reciprocal 
conduct,  undertook  to  do  something  to  stay  the  outrages  which  were  going  on  Well, 
my  first  view  that  I  shall  present  to  you  is,  that  whatever  was  within  Mr.  1  arnell  s 
power  ought  to  have  been  carried  into  effect  long  ago.  Such  exercise  of  power  cannot 
depend  upon  the  force  of  a  contract.  It  cannot  depend  upon  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  Mr.  Parnell.  It  cannot  depend  upon  any  political  views  of  a  party  character  or  of 
a  national  character.  Such  action  depended  upon  the  duty  he  owed,  not  to  the  English 
Government,  not  entirely  to  the  English  Government,  not  due  to  any  party  m  the 
State,  but  which  he  owed  especially  to  the  Irish  people,  who  had  the  right  to  seek  and 

obtain  his  protection.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ■, 

I  think  the  only  other  matter  that  need  be  discussed  or  need  be  mentioned 

is  that  Mr  Parnell,  when  he  was  asked  to  exercise  that  power,  either  knew  or 
found  a  direction  in  which  he  best  could  employ  both  his  knowledge  and  his  authority. 

I  am  anxious  not  to  over-state  this  matter ;  but  we  have  from  Mr.  Parnell,  I  think 
himself  (at  page  4126),  his  view  in  respect  to  Mr.  Sheridan.  I  need  not  many  detail 
remind  you  now  of  what  we  know  of  Sheridan.  That  is  all  before  your  Lordship,  am 
sure  conspicuously,  and  the  suspicions  that  were  entertained  in  relation  to  him.  ut, 
it  so  happens  that  this  man  had  been  rendered  organiser  for  the  League  on  the 
recommendation  of  Patrick  Egan.  We  know  that  long  ago,  m  October  1880.  He 
had  so  continued  working  for  the  League.  He  had  done  so  m  disguise  as  a  priest  for 
some  reason  which  probably  is  not  connected  with  any  constitutional  action.  He  tad 
been  at  least  suspected  in  connexion  with  murder,  and  now  we  know  that  a  true  bill  has 
been  found  against  him,  a  bill  that  he  has  never  appeared  to  answer  as  a  paiticipator 

in  the  Phoenix  Park  murder.  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  ,  > 

Now,  Mr.  Parnell  has  to  use  such  means  as  are  at  his  disposal  to  stay  crime,  and  the 

person  he  thinks  right  to  communicate  with  if  he  can,  or  to  place  others  in 
communication  with,  is  this  man  Sheridan.  At  page  4125  he  says  this  :  the  question 

is  61,125 

“  (Q.)  Now,  did  you  know  in  the  year  1882  that  there  was  a  warrant  out 
“  against  Sheridan  for  murder? — (A.)  No,  I  did  not  not  until  Captain  0  Shea 
“  brought  me  a  message  from  Sir  William  Harcourt,  or  made  a  statement  to  me 
“  which  he  had  heard  from  Sir  William  Harcourt.  (Q.)  You  have  heard  Captain 
“  O’Shea’s  evidence,  of  course,  or  you  have  read  it  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  It  came  to 
“  your  knowledge  in  May  1882,  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  there  was  a  warrant  for 
“  the  arrest  of  Sheridan  for  murder.” 

It  is  so  put.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  back.  I  will  accept  any  view  your  Lordship 
thinks  right. 

“  (A.)  It  came  to  my  knowledge  that  the  Government  attributed  to  Sheridan 
“  complicity  in  murder.  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  warrant.  I  think  that  the 
“  warrant,  that  the  withdrawal  of  was  suggested,  was  the  warrant  for 
“  intimidation  under  the  Suspension  Act, 

I  will  so  take  it,  «  j  •  p  . 

“  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  were  any  proceedings  so  far  advanced,  or,  in  fact, 

“  any  proceedings  at  all,  had  been  taken  against  him  on  the  charge  of  muider 
“  until  later.  (Q.)  What  I  distinctly  wish  to  know  from  you,  Mr.  Parnell,  is  this, 
“  whether  or  not  at  the  time  of  the  information  conveyed  to  you  by  Mr.  O’Shea  — 
“  I  understand  you  Captain  O’Shea  did  convey  that  information  to  you? 

“  (Ad  He  conveyed  this  message  as  well  as  1  recollect  it,  and  I  think  my 
“  recollection  is  accurate— that  the  police  suspected  Sheridan  of  being  concerned 
“  in  murder.  (Q.)  That  there  was  a  warrant  out  for  his  arrest  ? — (A.)  That 
“  there  was  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  which  I  understood  to  be  under  the 
“  Suspension  Act.  That  was  the  previous  idea.  But  that  was  the  only  thing 
“  conveyed  to  me  at  the  time.  (Q.)  Whatever  it  be,  the  information  was  that 
“  the  objection  to  Sheridan’s  return  was,  that  the  police  had  reason  to  believe 
•  “  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  inciting  to  murder  ?— (A.)  Something  of  that 
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“  kind,  yes.  ( Q .)  Did  you  make  any  further  inquiries  into  that  matter  at  all? — 
“  (A.)  Yes,  I  made  inquiries  of  Mr.  Egan  about  it  the  first  time  that  I  saw  him. 
“  (Q-)  Any  other? — (A.)  No,  I  made  no  further  inquiries.  I  made  inquiries  of 
“  Mr.  Egan,  who  was  the  person  pointed  to  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  I  think  he  was 
“  the  proper  person  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Sheridan  about.  ( Q .)  You  said,  I  think, 
“  you  had  not  seen  Sheridan  since  the  autumn  of  1881  yourself? — ( A .)  Yes.” 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  bearing  upon  this  case,  the  principal  importance  of  the  whole 
of  this  Kilmainham  arrangement,  or  call  it  what  we  will,  was  that  Mr.  Parnell 
thought  it  right  to  inquire  from  Mr.  Egan,  who  I  quite  agree  would  be  the 
person  who  probably  knew  more  about  Sheridan  and  his  acts  than  any  person 
Mr.  Parnell  could  inquire  from,  and  the  result  was  he  thought  he  was  a  person  he 
could  well  deal  with. 

There  is  one  other  explanation  Mr.  Parnell  gives  which  I  think  your  Lordship 
ought  to  take,  at  page  3337,  where  Mr.  Parnell,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
refers  to  his  application  to  Sheridan.  I  do  not  understand  whilst  various  attention 
was  called  to  it  that  Mr.  Parnell  really  gave  any  very  specific  explanation,  because 
what  he  said  was  this  : — 

“  Why  was  it  that  only  Mr.  Sheridan’s  name  was  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
“  attempting  to  make  out  that  I  was  privy  to  and  knew  of  some  supposed 
“  connexion  of  Mr.  Sheridan’s  with  outrage  or  attempted  outrage.  Sir,  I  leave 
“  these  quest’ons  to  be  answered  by  hon.  members  who  may  have  a  better 
“  knowledge  wilh  regard  to  what  actually  passed  than  I  have.” 

Of  course  the  observation  was  that  he  selected  Mr.  Sheridan  as  one  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  could  treat  as  an  agent  to  stay  crime,  and  Sheridan,  who  had  been  an 
organiser  for  the  Land  League,  was  then  suspected  of  crime.  I  will  refer  your 
Lordship  to  page  3382,  Captain  O’Shea’s  evidence.  He  there  states  that  Sheridan  and 
Boyton  could  put  down  outrages  at  that  time,  according  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
It  is  not  only  Mr.  Sheridan’s  name. 

(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  there  was  one  reference  I  promised  to  give  your  Lordship, 
which  was  the  reference  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  evidence,  where  he  says  that  he  gave  a  cheque 
of  100Z.  to  Mr.  Byrne. 

“  (A.)  I  think  it  must  have  been  the  day  he  left  London.  ( Q .)  What  day 
“  was  that? — (A.)  That  was  the  day  he  got  the  cheque.  ( Q .)  I  have  a  reason  for 
“  asking  you  as  near  as  you  can  ? — (A.)  It  was  about  the  20th  or  23rd.” 

I  promised  your  Lordship  that  reference;  it  is  at  page  4108.  There  is  only  one 
other  matter  in  connexion  with  the  Kilmainham  treaty  to  which  I  would  refer,  and  that 
is  that  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  course  of  his  speech  made  reference  to  Captain  O’Shea,  in 
language  that  I  will  not  say  was  discourteous,  but  certainly  it  was  language  that 
expressed  that  Mr.  Davitt’s  feelings  were  not  certainly  imbued  with  much  gratitude 
towards  Captain  O’Shea.  It  was  language  which  formed  somewhat  of  an  attack  on 
this  gentleman.  I  will  only  say  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Davitt  had  it  prominently  in 
his  mind  that  Captain  O’Shea  had  done  his  very  best  to  secure  Mr.  Davitt’s  release. 
He  stated  it  in  his  evidence  that  he  had  made  it  a  point  as  much  as  he  could  on  his 
part,  to  obtain  Mr.  Davitt’s  release.  I  had  that  in  my  mind,  and  I  am  told  I  did  not 
mention  it,  that  whilst  in  the  “  Standard  ”  that  Mr.  Davitt  wished  should  be  read  in  full. 
Mr.  Davitt  points  out  that  many  leading  men  were  under  arrest,  so  that  the  outrages 
could  not  be  denounced,  the  important  fact  is  that  the  outrages  that  were  increasing 
in  volume  during  1880,  had  their  greatest  increase  during  the  year  1881,  and  that 
certainly  Mr.  Parnell  was  not  arrested  till  the  13th  of  October,  and  during  that  year 
of  1881,  the  opportunity  being  afforded  to  him  to  do  what  Mr.  Davitt  suggests  should 
have  been  done,  it  was  not  done  during  that  time. 

Now,  my  Lord,  it  occurs  to  me  that,  having  dealt  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders, 
and  matters  in  any  way  connected  with  them,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  occupy  your 
time  for  a  very  few  minutes,  scarcely  even  extending  beyond  seconds,  by  making 
reference  to  the  important  feature  of  this  case,  I  mean  that  feature  of  the  letters  we 
have  called  the  Pigott  letters.  I  say  that  the  time  that  I  shall  occupy  in  referring  to 
them  will  be  very  brief,  and,  I  think,  for  reasons  good  and  sufficient  for  your  Lord- 
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ships,  I  have  to  bear  in  mind  your  Lordships’  ruling ;  and,  as  my  learned  friend, 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  quite  agrees  with  that  view  that  you  present  on  the  subject,  so 
have  I  with  equal  deference,  and  in  accordance  with  my  wishes,  submitted  entirely  to 
that  view.  I  am  unable,  with  propriety,  to  deal  either  with  the  motives  or  with  the 
action  of  the  “  Times  ”  in  producing  those  letters  in  their  columns.  I  have  to  deal 
with  one  fact,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  matter  of  consideration,  namely,  were  these 
letters  put  forward  as  forged  letters  by  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper,  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  forged  ? 

My  Lord,  if  that  question  remained  open,  I  should  endeavour,  if  I  could,  to  bring 
the  defence  of  my  clients  within  the  principle  of  your  Lordships’  ruling,  but  that 
question  is  closed,  closed  by  the  admission  of  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
not  by  your  Lordships’  ruling.  At  page  3842,  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  directs 
bis  observation  to  this  point,  and  he  says : — 

“  I  have  to  say,  and  have  said,  many  hard  things  of  the  ‘  Times.’  I  am  not 
“  going  to  suggest  that  they  believed  that  these  were  forged  when  they  put  them 
“  forward.” 

I  presume  my  friend  spoke  upon  the  instructions  of  his  clients. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Not  from  me,  my  Lord. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  sure  your  Lordship  has  accepted  Mr.  Davitt’s  suggestions, 
and  I  have  not  objected  to  them,  but  I  think  Mr.  Davitt  must  recollect  that  there  are 
others  in  this  case  besides  himself,  and  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  counsel,  in  speaking  of  those 
letters,  was  speaking  of  matter  with  which  Mr.  Parnell  has  to  do,  and  not  Mr.  Davitt, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  presume  that  Mr.  Davitt  has  anything  to  say  in  relation  to  these 
matters.  His  name  is  not  mentioned. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  There  was  a  letter  of  mine  forged  also. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  But  not  in  this  inquiry,  and  I  would  ask  Mr.  Davitt  to  use  that 
discretion  that  he  is  fully  able  to  exercise,  and  to  distinguish  between  matters  which 
are  connected  with  himself  and  matters  which  are  not  connected  with  him. 
Mr.  Parnell’s  counsel,  I  presume,  upon  his  instructions  makes  this  admission.  Then 
what  I  have  to  deal  with  I  have  to  deal  with  according  to  the  ruling  of  your  Lordship. 
Those  letters  have  been  withdrawn.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper 
that  there  should  be  a  full  withdrawal — a  full  acknowledgment — the  acknowledgment 
that  was  made,  that  their  publication  would  not  be  maintained  for  a  moment  in  this 
inquiry. 

My  Lords,  you  will  not  allow  me,  I  presume,  to  go  into  the  question  of  my  friend’s 
attack,  that  they  were  unconsciously  or  improvidently  published.  You  will  not  allow 
me  to  justify  the  course  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper  took  in  respect  to  inquiry  before  they 
published  those  letters  ;  but,  my  Lords,  even  if  you  were  to  say  I  was  entitled  so  to 
do,  I  could  not  do  so  with  propriety,  as  counsel  for  the  “  Times,”  and  I  think  that 
what  I  say — at  least,  I  hope  what  I  say — will  meet  with  your  Lordships’  acquiescence. 
At  this  moment  there  is  an  action  pending,  brought  by  Mr.  Parnell  against  the 
“  Times  ”  for  libel,  for  publishing  some  of  these  letters,  and  this  action  is  about  to  be 
tried. 

My  Lord,  would  it  be  becoming  of  me  here  to  make  now  in  advance  of  that  trial, 
statements  which  it  is  possible — I  will  not  say  more — may  meet  the  eye  of  jurymen 
who  have  to  try  that  case.  If  I  did — if  I  attempted  to  justify  the  “  Times,”  and  to 
point  out  the  justification  that  the  “  Times  ”  had  for  publishing  those  letters — I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  condemnation  or  objection,  if  it  did  not  proceed  from  your  Lordships,  would 
come  from  someone,  and  they  would  be  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Parnell.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  I  take  upon  myself,  with  the  concurrence  of  my  learned  friends,  the  responsibility 
of  determining  that  it  is  not  becoming,  in  the  face  of  that  trial  about  to  take  place, 
for  me  now  to  deal  with  the  subject  which  will  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  when  that 
trial  does  take  place  ;  and,  therefore,  my  Lord,  I  am  compelled,  if  I  act  with  propriety, 
according  to  the  view  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  to  abstain  from  comment  upon  this 
subject-matter.  I  will  even  let  the  hard  things  which  my  friend  admits  he  said  of 
the  “  Times  ”  pass  by  unnoticed.  If  I  noticed  them  I  should  not  be  dealing  with  the 
issue  raised  before  your  Lordship.  If  I  noticed  them  I  think  I  should  be  dealing  not 
fairly  with  the  interests  of  litigants,  which  will  have  to  be  considered  hereafter,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  affected  by  observations  now. 
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There  is,  my  Lord,  one  subject  of  a  personal  character  that  I  am  requested  and  I  do 
desire  to  mention.  It  may  be  that  I  mention  it  without  strictly  legal  evidence  in 
support  of  what  I  say,  but  I  mention  it  in  order  to  contradict  a  statement  of  my 
learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  who  certainly  placed  before  your  Lordships  an 
averment  that  no  evidence  has  been  given  in  support  of.  I  have  to  apologise  for 
dealing  with  such  subject-matter,  but  it  is  the  statement  of  my  learned  friend, 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  which  he  made  at  page  3845,  in  which  he  thought  it  right  to  say 
that  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper  had  separated  himself,  in 
action,  from  his  colleagues ;  that  a  gentleman  who  is  well  known  to  the  public,  namely, 
Mr.  Buckle,  had,  in  fact,  dissented  from  the  course  taken  by  those  who  were  his 
colleagues,  I  desire  to  say,  perhaps  I  ought  to  use  a  different,  verb  and  a  different 
tense,  and  say  I  am  desired  to  say,  that  that  statement  was  not  made  upon  information 
that  was  correct,  and  that  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  am  speaking  desires  to  stand  as 
he  believes  he  will  stand,  and,  if  necessary,  to  fall  with  the  course  that  they  have 
taken. 

( The  President.)  As  you  say,  it  is  purely  a  personal  matter,  and  is  not  connected  with 
the  inquiry  before  us,  but  I  may  say  in  passing  that  I  thought  Sir  Charles  Russell  was 
only  referring  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Buckle  did  not  approve,  or  did  not  authorise, 
the  publication  of  the  letters.  That  is  what  I  understood  him  to  say ;  he  was 
distinguishing  between  Mr.  Buckle’s  conduct  in  the  matter  and  others. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  will  refer  to  my  friend’s  speech,  it  goes  a  little 
further  than  that. 

( The  President.)  I  am  only  speaking  from  memory;  I  fancy  that  was  the 
drift  of  it. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  that  be  the  view,  I  gladly  accept  it.  I  only  desire  to  make  clear 
on  Mr.  Buckle’s  part  that  he  is  not  standing  aloof  from  his  colleagues,  and  is  in  no  way 
disconnected  with  them. 

My  Lord,  I  have  now  to  pass  on,  and  I  am  about  to  pass  more  rapidly  on  than  I 
have  hitherto  done,  with  the  periods  that  remain  after  the  autumn  of  the  year  1882. 
I  said  before  that  I  have  had  to  exercise  some  degree  of  sense  of  proportion  to  see  how 
far  I  ought  to  deal  in  detail  with  different  subjects. 

My  Lord,  if  my  work  was  merely  literary  work,  and  if  one  had  at  one’s  ease  and 
with  full  disposal  of  time  to  deal  with  the  mass  of  matter  that  is  before  your  Lordship, 
months  probably  could  be  occupied  in  dissecting  every' detail  of  this  evidence,  but 
I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  occupy  the  public  time,  I  have  no  right  with  such  details 
as  that  which  a  literary  man  might  enter  upon,  to  continue  dissecting  minute  portions 
of  this  case.  I  have  endeavoured  to  produce  the  prominent  features  of  the  case,  and 
propose  to  deal  with  them  somewhat  in  detail,  but  when  I  come  to  the  whole  period  of 
time  which  in  many  respects  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  times  with  which  we  have  nealt 
in  detail,  I  have  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  effect  I  am  afraid  I  have  had  on 
your  Lordship’s  patience,  and  I  shall  deal  in  a  much  more  concise  manner,  and  in  a 
much  more  general  manner,  than  I  have  dealt  with  the  important  periods  between 
1878  and  1882.  I  cannot  promise  you  that  there  will  be  absence  of  some  details,  but 
I  will,  if  I  can,  touch  only  upon  matters  that  are  of  importance,  and  I  will  touch  only 
upon  considerations  of  evidence  by  way  rather  of  reference  than  by  argument  upon 
that  evidence.  The  subject-matter  that  I  wish  now  to  call  your  attention  to  is  a  very 
broad  one,  and  covers  a  considerable  portion  of  time;  that  is  the  National  League  as 
distinguished  from  the  Land  League,  and  of  course  you  will  be  aware  that  in  respect  of 
time  we  have  therefore  to  commence  our  consideration  of  events  occurring  in  the 
autumn  of  1882,  and  we  have  to  bring  them  down,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  so, 
even  to  the  very  present  day. 

My  Lords,  I  am  justified,  I  think,  in  dealing  more  generally  and  more  briefly  with 
the  action  of  the  National  League  than  I  have  with  the  Land  League.  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  doing  so,  because  the  National  League  to  a  great  extent  formed  nothing 
more  than  the  continuation,  and,  therefore,  a  repetition  of  the  acts  of  the  Land  League. 
We  have  had  before  us  a  term  that  was,  I  think,  first  used  in  a  very  different  place, 
the  Apostolic  succession  of  the  National  League  as  following  the  Land  League, 
speaking  very  reverently,  whether  the  Apostolic  succession  would  be  based  upon  the 
action  of  two  mundane  corporations.  I  really  can  scarcely  say,  but  that  there  was 
continuity  between  them  there  can  be  no  doubt.  There  even  was  continuity  to  the 
extent  of  the  National  League  taking  over  the  furniture  of  the  Land  League  ;  but 
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that  there  was  the  more  important  continuity  of  action  we  shall  find  as  we  proceed. 
That  there  was  dealing  in  the  same,  I  fear  in  a  worse  way,  with  some  of  the  weapons  of 
the  old  Land  League  by  the  new,  and,  unfortunately  too,  my  Lords,  there  was 
apostolic  succession,  or  continuity  in  respect  of  the  victims  of  the  one  and  the  victims 
of  the  other.  The  mark  had  been  made  on  the  door-post  by  the  old  League,  the 
outrage  was  perpetrated  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  new.  There  was  no  break  in 
the  action  between  the  two  in  such  respects,  but  the  main  features  being  the  same, 
there  is  no  doubt  some  difference  between  the  action  of  the  two,  which  I  will  point  out 
first,  if  you  will  allow  me,  in  general  terms.  The  key  to  a  great  deal  that  occured  is 
to  be  found  in  a  speech  that  was  made,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Dillon,  and  which  I  think  is  in 
your  Lordship  s  note,  when  he  said,  “  happily,  when  we  have  better  organisations  and 
“  complete  organisations  we  shall  not  want  many  speeches.”  It  was  a  speech  that 
was  made  early  in  the  action  of  the  old  Land  League  by  Mr.  Dillon  on  November  14th, 
1880,  and  reported  in  the  speeches  at  page  406,  where  he  says : — 

“  As  soon  as  we  have  got  the  country  properly  organised,  we  intend  to  give 
“  up  the  meetings,  and  that  will  be  a  very  pleasant  day  for  me  when  I  have  done 
“  with  speaking.  As  soon  as  the  country  is  strictly  disciplined,  and  ordered,  we 
“  we  will  require  no  more  public  meetings,  and  no  more  speeches,  because  every- 
“  one  will  know  what  he  has  got  to  do,  and  whom  he  has  got  to  obey.  But  the 
“  people  must  work  hard  at  this  organisation,  they  must  put  pressure  upon 
“  certain  individuals  who  are  selfish  enough,  although  they  are  living  out  of  the 
«•  people,  to  turn  their  back  on  the  people’s  cause  in  the  hour  of  trial.” 

That  view  that  organisations  could  supply  the  place  of  speeches  is  carried 
into  effect,  because  you  will  have  noticed  that  during  the  years  of  the 
National  League,  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  number  of  speeches  that 
we  have  presented  to  you ;  and,  in  fact  there  was  a  very  great  difference  in 
the  number  of  speeches  made  between  this  period  and  the  earlier  period 
of  the  Land  League,  subsequently  to  its  formation  in  the  autumn  of  1879  ;  and  the 
reason  would  be  obvious  that  the  doctrines  of  the  League  at  that  time  were  new. 
They  had  to  be  taught  to  the  people  who  were  willing  to  listen  ;  in  the  period  we  are 
dealing  with,  1882,  when  the  doctrines  of  the  Land  League  were  old  and  were  well 
known  and  need  not  be  taught  in  public,  at  least  by  speakers.  The  organisations 
which  were  formed  would  impress  the  necessity  of  following  the  doctrines  of  the 
Land  League  without  speeches  being  made  to  raise  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
in  order  to  lead  them  to  become  members  of  the  League.  And,  my  Lord,  as  we  know 
from  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington’s  evidence,  at  page  5417,  there  were  1,700  branches 
of  the  National  League — 1,700  branches  he  tells  your  Lordship  had  been  formed. 
The  exact  date  I  do  not  exactly  find  given,  but  he  is  speaking  of  the  mass  of  business 
which  had  to  be  transacted,  and  he  says  that  1,700  branches  of  the  National  League 
were  formed,  so  that  applying  1,700  to  this  portion  of  Ireland  in  which  the  National 
League  flourished,  the  organisation  must  have  been  complete,  and  so  it  was  necessary 
that  you  should  have  a  number  of  speeches.  It  would  have  been  unnecessary  work 
if  you  had  had  those  speeches  if  the  organisations  were  carrying  out  Mr.  Dillon’s  view 
affecting  the  work  the  speakers  formerly  had  had  to  effect.  Then,  my  Lord,  there 
is  another  reason  that  rendered  these  speakers  mute.  The  Crimes  Act  of  1882 — July  or 
August — had  come  into  force,  and  as  I  shall  have  to  point  out  to  your  Lordship,  had 
immediate  effect,  happily,  on  the  extent  to  which  crime  existed.  So  long  as  it  existed 
you  had  but  little  public  action,  because  men  could  hear  and  men  could  note  ;  and,  1 
presume,  so  long  as  the  Crimes  Act  was  in  existence,  the  language  that  has  been  read 
to  you  in  1881,  and  the  early  part  of  1882,  would  not  have  been  tolerated,  punishment 
would  have  followed,  under  that  Act,  the  men  who  had  so  spoken.  Therefore,  my 
Lords,  during  that  period  speakers  were  few  and  crime  diminished ;  and  I  shall  show 
to  you  that  when  that  Act  ceased  to  be  in  operation  the  speakers  increased,  and  crime 
increased ;  but  dealing  with  the  time  between  the  autumn  of  1882  and  1885,  you  will 
find  that  the  speakers'have  left  virtually  the  scene  of  operations,  and  the  organisations 
are  at  work,  and  as  you  may  suspect,  or,  at  least,  as  you  would  surmise,  the  organisa¬ 
tions  being  at  work,  and  to  avoid  the  Crimes  Act,  publicity  not  being  given  to  those 
who  were  still  carrying  on  the  campaign,  or  still  carrying  on  the  war,  the  active 
agency  of  these  1,700  branches  is  more  or  less  below  the  surface,  and  so  not  so 
prominent  to  the  public  view. 
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Well,  my  Lords,  what  does  that  mean  ?  The  agencies  that  could  be  used  so  that 
the  law  could  not  be  infringed  were  those  that  were  used.  The  Crimes  Act  would 
stop,  and  did  stop,  the  commission  of  outrages,  where  by  the  inquiry  that  was  given 
under  the  Act  criminals  could  be  detected  and  punishment  would  be  enforced,  but 
that  which  men  were  endeavouring  to  bring  within  the  law,  and  yet  which  was  as 
cruel  an  outrage — the  bitter,  bitter,  boycotting  to  which  they  subjected  their  fellow 
men — that  increased,  and  increased  in  the  refinement  of  its  character.  I  read  to  your 
Lordships  some  instances  of  boycotting  that  were  sad  enough.  They  were  boycottxngs 
you  would  suppose  scarcely  of  human  beings  by  human  beings,  when  one  branch 
would  pass  a  resolution  that  a  sick  woman  when  she  died  should  have  no  coffin  found 
for  her,  who  passed  it  to  another  branch  to  enforce,  who  accepted  it  before  the 
woman’s  death,  and  enforced  it  afterwards.  That  was  the  boycotting  of  a  later  period. 
It  required  some  time  to  develop  such  mode  of  thought.  It  required  some  time,  of 
course,  to  bring  to  perfection  such  a  method  of  enforcement,  and  you  will  find  such 
acts  as  those — to  one  or  two  of  which  I  will  refer — that  they  were  acts  of  later  time. 
My  Lords,  speaking  with  rather  more  particularity  than  I  have  done,  the  history  of 
this  National  League  is  easy  enough  to  trade. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League,  the  Ladies’  Land  League  had  been  at 
work,  and  Mr.  Parnell,  after  his  release,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  such  action  was 
dangerous — the  action  of  the  Ladies’  League — and  stopped  the  action  of  that  League. 

Again,  as  usual,  the  suggestion  of  this  National  League  proceeds  from  Mr.  Davitt, 
but,  acting  upon  his  suggestion,  Mr.  Parnell  was  waiting  for  a  time,  and  waiting  till 
public  opinion,  roused — almost  enraged — by  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  would  justify 
action  again,  by  the  formation  of  a  league.  There  had  been,  you  will  recollect,  some 
traces  of  organisation  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  dwell  upon  them — some  traces  of 
organisation  in  Cork.  They  are  described  by  John  O’Connor,  at  page  5830.  There 
had  been  an  organisation  in  Queen’s  County,  mentioned  at  5941.  There  had  been  a 
Suspects  Sustentation  Fund,  mentioned  by  Father  Considine  at  page  597  L.  Then,  as  a 
proof  of  what  organisation  could  do,  you  will  find  on  page  5202  it  is  stated  that 
Dr.  Kenny  told  Le  Caron  if  they  had  had  another  ten  days  they  did  not  care  whether  they 
arrested  all  at  head-quarters,  as  they  would  have  another  man  in  charge,  so  that  I 
would  suppose  that,  whilst  the  Ladies’  Land  League  bore  the  brunt  of  the  operations 
that  were  necessary  to  support  the  operations  of  the  League,  yet  there  were  individuals 
who,  notwithstanding  the  suppression  of  the  League,  still  acted  in  the  sense  of  the 
League’s  policy,  and  that  it  was  only  by  degrees  Mr.  Parnell  was  brought  to  see  that 
he  might  bring  together  the  old  feeling  and  the  old  men,  so  as  to  renew  under  the 
name  of  the  National  League  all  that  the  Land  League  had  been  doing.  You  will 
recollect,  if  we  look  at  the  choice  of  men,  that  Mr.  Davitt’s  view,  which  he  expressed  at 
page  5614,  was  that  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  intend  Mr.  Davitt  to  have  the  same  control 
over  the  National  League  that  he  had  exercised  over  the  Land  League.  He  say  that 
is  his  impression.  The  question  put  to  him  was : — 

“  (Q.)  I  think,  so  far  as  the  National  League  was  concerned  you  have  not 
“  yourself  taken  as  prominent  a  part  in  that  as  you  did  in  the  earlier  days  of 
“  the  Land  League? — (A)  No,  I  have  been  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Parnell 
“  did  not  want  me  to  have  the  same  control  over  the  National  League  as  I 
“  exercised  over  the  Land  League.” 

Still  Mr.  Davitt  drafts  the  programme  of  the  National  League.  At  least  I  will  not 
say  that  he  did,  but  it  was  so  stated  that  he  did  by  Mr.  Andrew  Kettle,  in  the  speech 
put  in  at  page  1017  of  the  speeches.  I  think  this  speech  must  have  been  made  in 
Mr.  Davitt’s  presence.  It  is  very  short : — 

“  1  have  the  honour  to  know  Mr.  Parnell,  and  nearly  all  the  Irish  leaders, 
“  and  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Davitt  for  the  way  in  which  he  introduced  my  name — 
“  (‘  Cheers  for  Mr.  Davitt.’  Cheers), — but  coming  back  to  the  lines  of  practical 
“  work,  Mr.  Davitt’s  hand  drafted  the  National  League  programme,  and  I  want 
“  Mr.  Davitt  to  draft  a  plan  for  a  great  league  that  will  pull  the  people 
“  together.” 

And  also,  as  you  are  aware,  the  circular  calling  the  convention  together  was  signed 
by  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  Sexton,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor.  I  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Davitt’s  name  is  upon  the  organising 
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committee,  but  bis  name  is  on  the  circular.  You  will  find  the  document  calling  the 
conference,  the  invitation  to  the  conference  at  page  3741 ;  the  names  of  the 
signatories  is  at  page  3742.  Now,  very  early,  the  duty  of  the  Land  League  we  have 
explained  to  us  by  Mr.  Harrington.  Again,  at  page  5448,  and  that  page  I  will 
only  give  your  Lordships  the  reference  to  now.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Harrington 
that — 

“  The  policy  of  the  National  League  was  first  of  all  to  relieve  those  evicted 
“  tenants  who  had  been  left  to  us  as  a  heritage.” 

I  will  give  you  the  substance,  but  I  believe  that  is  almost  word  for  word.  So  you  all 
knew  this  delegation  existed — the  transition  of  men — even  of  the  furniture,  as  I  have 
said.  And  then  the  evicted  tenants  of  the  old  League  will  be  left  as  the  heritage  ; 
some  of  them,  I  presume,  the  men  we  have  been  reading  about,  who  could  pay  and 
would  not,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Land  League,  had  stood  out  against  the 
payment  of  their  rent.  They  had  been  left  as  a  heritage,  and  they  had  to  be  supported 
in  fulfilment  of  the  promises  which  had  been  given  on  the  faith  of  the  old  League.  And, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  victims  as  well  as  the  evicted  tenants — both,  as  I  have 
told  you — came  to  the  hands  of  the  Land  League. 

Now,  you  have  the  programme  of  the  National  Conference,  that  is  the  National 
Land  League,  at  page  3742.  The  objects  are  very  much  the  same — National  Self- 
Government,  Land  Law  Reform,  Local  Self-Government,  Extension  of  the  Franchise, 
the  Development  and  Encouragement  of  the  Labour  and  Industrial  interests  of  Ireland. 
Then  come  extensions  of  those  different  heads,  particulars  of  them  being  given.  But 
I  can  find  no  trace  whatever  of  any  statement  of  dealing  with  evicted  farms — I  mean 
by  evicted  farms  the  persons  who  had  been  evicted  therefrom.  As  to  that  portion  of 
the  action  of  the  National  League,  the  subject  to  which  its  action  is  mainly  directed, 
finds  no  place  within  this  programme  at  all. 

Now,  so  the  League  commences  its  operations.  I  have  given  you  a  sketch  in 
anticipation  of  the  absence  of  active  operations  during  the  years  1883  and  1884. 

( The  President.)  What  is  the  page  of  the  programme  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  3744.  3743  is  the  call ;  3744  is  the  programme.  One  of  the  reasons 
of  the  want  of  action  I  have  pointed  out;  one  of  them  was  the  intention  not  to  make 
speeches,  the  Crimes  Act  being  in  existence,  and  the  great  organisation  not  requiring 
the  speeches.  But  there  was  another  reason,  a  reason  that  affects  the  action  of  a  good 
many  people,  and  that  was,  the  comparative  want  of  money.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
accounts  that  are  placed  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Hardcastle,  and  especially  refer  to  the 
schedule  evidence  given  at  page  3532,  the  commencement  of  the  Revenue  Account  of 
the  National  League,  you  will  see  that  up  to  April  the  30th  the  full  amount  that  had 
been  received  was  4,370/.  I  am  dealing,  of  course,  with  1700  branches;  that  showed 
a  very  small  sum.  Then  we  get  to  the  year  1883,  to  the  end  of  it.  The  real  sum  is 
11,069/.,  which  was  the  income,  because  the  total  includes  the  balance  brought  forward. 
The  total  is  11,069/.  from  April  to  December.  There  is  a  somewhat  greater  increase  in 
the  year  1884,  as  shown  in  the  next  page,  when  the  sum  amounts  to  14,264/.,  and  in 
1885  there  is  a  larger  sum  of  18,000/.  ;  but  will  your  Lordships  note  that  of  that 
18,000/.,  5956/.  is  carried  from  the  Parliamentary  Fund,  with  which  I  have,  of  course, 
to  deal.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  quite  follow  me  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  have  it. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  So  that  you  get  the  subscription. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  understand  it  yet,  but  I  am  following  it.  Cash,  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Fund,  is  one  of  the  receipts  ?  Of  course,  I  can  only  guess  what  it  means. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  will  show  you  -what  is  the  meaning  of  it ;  that  when  you  find  this 
Parliamentary  Fund  coming  into  existence — which  I  shall  show  to  you  was  the 
American  new  action  that  there  was  such  a  large  sum  that  there  could  be  transfer,  but 
whether  this  was  mere  book-keeping  or  not  I  am  unable  to  tell  you,  for  this  reason. 
Will  you  kindly  look  at  the  disbursement  side  of  that  account  now  before  you,  and  you 
will  see  there  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  Cash  and  balance  in  hand  to  credit  of 
Parliamentary  Fund  6117/.  10s.  5 d.,  less  sundries  paid  by  National  League  171/.,  and 
that  is  brought  out  as  5,946/. 

(The  President.)  Now  then,  the  question  is,  whether  that  5946/.  is  not  in  some  way 
or  other  connected  with  the  6117/. 
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(Sir  E.  James.)  That  is  a  misprint,  that  5,946?.,  or  rather  a  miscalculation.  It  is, 
really  5,956?.  9s.  10 d.  If  you  deduct  5,956?.  from  the  6,117?.  10s.  5d.  you  will  get 
161?.  Os.  Id.  You  will  see  it  is  printed  or  calculated  here  171?.  Os.  Id.  instead  of 
161?.  Os.  Id.,  and  so  those  figures  are  identical.  I  wish  to  deal  with  the  Parliamentary 
fund  as  an  important  fact  separately,  the  only  observation  I  have  to  make  is,  that 
inasmuch  as  that  does  come  in  some  way  from  a  Parliamentary  fund,  the  subscriptions 
that  are  coming  in  are  stated  in  the  receipt  account.  Well,  you  note  that  the  sum 
coming  in  from  America  in  this  year  cannot  be  found.  United  States  branches  for 
the  year  1884,  3,101?.;  United  States,  2,128?.,  in  the  year  1883  from  April,  and  only 
937?.  up  to  April.  J 

(The  President.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  the  English  Parliamentary  fund  came 
from  America  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  No,  if  your  Lordship  pleases,  not  directly.  It  comes  from  America 
to  the  Parliamentary  fund,  but  America  did  not  send  it  to  the  League.  That  is  my 
point,  if  your  Lordship  pleases.  Somebody  else  gave  it  to  the  League,  but  it  is  not 
money  sent  to  the  National  League.  This  is  not  National  League  account,  Parlia¬ 
mentary  fund  is  not.  It  is  a  separate  account.  You  will  see  that  when  I  develop 
the  American  case  ;  but  will  your  Lordship  allow  me,  if  I  may  have  it  upon  your  note, 
looking  at  this  account  and  starting,  if  you  would  from  the  30th  April  1883 — the  first 
account,  that  is  page  3532 — you  have  937?.  from  America;  that  would  be  substantially 
the  first  six  months. 

Then  in  the  next  portion  of  1883  you  have  2,128?.,  almost  accurately  you  have  3,000?. 
during  that  year,  3,100?.  The  next  year  represents  1884— the  same  sum  3,100?.  from 
America.  The  next  year  represents  from  America,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  nothing 
at  all ;  but  in  the  next  year,  1886,  which  is  after  the  change  of  policy,  I  have  to  call 
your  Lordships  attention  to,  for  the  Home  Pule  Bill  had  been  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  you  have  an  amount  there  of  8,800?.  Does  your  Lordship  bear 
in  mind,  even  but  very  broadly,  the  figures  of  the  receipts  from  America  and  the  Land 
League  ?  I  think  we  had  in  that  Mr.  Egan  could  boast  how  he  had  received  from 
America,  to  a  great  extent  from  the  “  Irish  World,”  1,000,000  dollars,  or  a  quarter  of 
a  million,  more  or  less,  from  the  Americans  in  the  time  of  the  Land  League,  when 
1  atrick  1  ord  was  at  work.  At  that  time  the  money  was  then  proceeding  :  And  now 
we  come  to  a  period  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal,  after  October  1882,  when  it  was 
said  that  Patrick  Ford  has  ceased  to  work — here  you  get  the  spring  running  dry — the 
source  of  American  money,  and  you  get  now  a  comparative  absence  of  those  contribu¬ 
tions  from  America.  And  I  shall  have  to  ask  the  reason  why  it  was  that  America  at 
this  time  was  not  sending  the  money  that  it  had  been  sending  when  Patrick  Ford  was 
giving  his  support  to  the  Land  League,  and  when  he  was  making  appeals  in  his 
journals  for  this  money.  Now,  we  find  signs  of  the  renewal  of  operations  in  different 
ways.  We  have  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Davitt,  at  page  5697,  we  have  signs  that  at 
that  time  the  flame  was  to  be  rekindled.  It  is  a  speech,  I  do  not  know  how  you  have 
it  in  the  print,  but  mine  has  been  corrected  to  the  9th  of  August  1884 :  it  is  about 
two  or  three  lines  from  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

( The  President.)  9th  of  August  1 880. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  It  is  a  misprint  or  correction.  Mr.  Davitt  will  recollect  it. 
Mr.  Davitt  was  in  America  in  August  1880,  so  that  it  is  1884.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Davitt  said  : — 

“  I  have  only  now  to  thank  you  for  the  patience  with  which  you  have 
“  listened  to  me,  and  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  tenants  now  present.  It  is  possible 
“  that,  when  the  next  gale  comes  round,  some  of  those  tenants  who  were 
“  re-admitted  as  caretakers  yesterday  may  be  again  evicted.  If  such  a  thing  will 
“  happen,  recollect  that  in  driving  round  those  farms  to-day,  I  have  placed  a  line 
“  round  each  holding,  across  which  let  no  landgrabber  dare  walk.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  there  was  loud  and  continued  cheering. 

“  (A  voice  :  ‘  Once  again.  Bravo  Davitt,’)  and  renewed  cheering.” 

(The  President.)  That  must  be  continued  on : — 

“  Let  no  man  dare  walk  if  he  wishes  ” - 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  following  the  cheers. 
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“  Let  no  land  grabber  dare  walk  (loud  and  continued  cheering).  (A  voice  : 

“  *  Once  again.  Bravo  Davitt.’  Renewed  cheering.)  (Mr.  Davitt.)  If  he  wishes 
“  to  preserve  the  peace  of  this  part  of  Ireland,  and  to  respect  the  public 
“  sentiments  of  the  people  (hear,  hear)  I  will  say  no  more.  I  am  thoroughly 
“  satisfied  that  his  advice  will  be  followed  (cries  of,  ‘  It  will  ’),  because  four  years 
“  ago  it  was  my  duty  to  give  similar  advice  in  another  part  of  the  Queen’s  County 
“  in  connexion  with  an  eviction  which  took  place  in  Knockaroo.  Since  that  day 
“  until  the  present  hour  that  farm  has  remained  unoccupied.  (A  voice: 

“  ‘  A  model  farm.’)  ” 

Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  an  examination  of  Mr.  Davitt  upon  that  point,  and  I  must 
confess  that  speech  is  one  very  likely,  as  I  say,  to  re-kindle  the  flame.  It  is  a  speech 
for  which  Mr.  Davitt  must,  of  course,  bear  the  responsibility.  Now,  before  coming  to 
the  other  weapon  to  which  I  have  to  refer,  may  I  notice  to  you,  that  as  early  as  the 
25th  May  1882  Mr.  Parnell  made  that  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  which  I 
have  referred.  He  had  said  that  boycotting  had  been  advised.  I  have  referred  to  it, 
my  Lords,  and  I  wish  to  mention  it  again.  At  page  4227  Mr.  Parnell  says  (at  the 
bottom  of  that  page,  the  last  line  but  one) : — 

“  I  desire,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  admit  to  the  fullest  extent,  that  the  practice  of 
“  boycotting  which  grew  up  subsequently  to  that  speech  ” — 

that  was  the  Ennis  speech  of  1880 — 

“  has  been  very  much  abused.  It  has  been  used,  not  only  against  persons  who 
“  robbed  their  neighbours  by  taking  their  holdings  from  them  after  they  had 
“  been  unjustly  evicted — robbed  them  of  their  tenant  right,  which  had  not  then 
“  conferred  by  law,  but  which  has  since  been  recognised  and  conferred  by  law — 
“  but  it  has  been  used  against  persons  who  refused  to  join  the  Land  League,  who 
“  refused  to  illuminate  their  houses,  and  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  various 
“  popular  movements.  It  has  been  used  in  a  variety  of  other  ways  which  merit 
“  the  severity,  the  most  stringent  condemnation.” 

My  Lords,  it  almost  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Parnell,  having  made  that  statement  in 
Parliament  in  May  1882,  did  not  act  upon  it.  After  that  time  the  National  League 
is  formed.  The  National  League  goes  forth  as  the  Land  League  had  gone  forth,  to 
rule  and  control  in  each  locality  ;  and  if  Mr.  Dillon’s  advice  had  been  followed,  that 
the  Land  League  should  be  made  small,  even  down  to  the  area  of  half  parishes,  so 
that  they  may  more  strongly  focus  each  man,  then,  my  Lord,  Mr.  Parnell,  knowing 
that  this  boycotting  had  been  so  used,  as  far  as  we  can  trace,  and  as  far  as  we  can 
discover  there  is  no  alteration  made  in  the  old  system  by  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  action,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  we  proceed,  you  will  find  how  it  was 
extended.  Then,  my  Lords,  I  read  to  you  Mr.  Davitt’s  statement.  There  is  one 
other  statement,  at  page  5106,  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Harrington,  on  his  view  of  what 
the  National  League  was.  Mr.  Edward  Harrington  makes  this  statement,  and  I  refer 
to  it  as  I  wish  to  call  your  Lordships’  attention  to  the  county  of  Kerry,  as  to  what  was 
going  on. 

(The  President.)  Which  question  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Question  78,018.  It  is  a  quotation  from  that  speech. 

“  I  know  that  here  and  around  you,  and  not  far  from  you,  in  a  good  many 
“  districts  surrounding  you,  the  principles  of  the  Irish  National  League  have  been 
“  grossly  violated,  and  that  the  laws — I  might  say  the  God-given  laws — preached 
“  to  you  by  the  tribunes  of  Ireland,  have  been  grossly  violated,  and  that  the 
“  land-grabber  has  come  forward  and  shown  his  cowardly  head.  I  say  the  land- 
“  grabber  has  come  forward  and  shown  his  villian  claw  like  the  foul  demon  does 
“  his  cloven  foot.  But  why  should  I  expend  breath  in  trying  to  turn  black  to 
«  white.  You  know,  my  friends,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  make  the  leopard 
‘  change  his  spots,  and  landlords  are  no  more  here  to-day  than  they  were  before 
“  taking  the  produce  of  your  country  from  you.  But  I  trust  you  are  changed 
“  from  being  serfs,  slaves,  crouching  and  fawning  sycophants,  and  that  you  stand 
“  here  to-day  to  demand  your  rights,  pledged  and  vowed  to  live  or  die,  to  stand  or 
«  fall  with  those  claims  put  forward.” 
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I  think  yon  will  find  the  date  of  that  is  the  2nd  June  1885. 

Now,  my  Lords,  a  word  or  two  about  the  crime  spreading.  I  am  endeavouring 
to  trace  from  Mr.  Harrington’s  view  when  the  Land  League  was  formed. 

(The  President.)  When  the  National  League  was  formed. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  speaking  of  the  same  now.  I  beg  your  Lordship’s  pardon. 
Mr.  William  Davis  gives  evidence  at  page  1115.  Mr.  Davis  puts  the  formation  of 
the  National  League  on  the  12th  June  1884.  It  is  Question  17,501.  He  says  : — 

“  Yes,  and  on  down  until  the  National  League  was  formed  there,” 

That  was  at  Castleisland. 

“  On  the  12th  June  1884.” 

Mr.  Harrington’s  account  of  the  Kerry  League  you  will  find  given  at  page  5450  and 
5105.  Would  you  forgive  me  for  asking  you  first  to  refer  to  5105  ?  It  is  in  the  same 
volume,  at  the  close  of  the  page.  He  says  there,  after  saying  that  he  lives  in  Kerry 
ten  months  in  the  year : — 

“  The  National  League  dates,  practically,  in  Kerry  from  1885.  (Q.)  The 

“  beginning  of  1885  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  There  were  branches,  I  think,  as  early  as 
“  January  1886,  there? — (A)  Yes,  there  were  in  1885,  (Q.)  January  and 

“  February?” 

I  do  not  know  that  we  need  minutely  dissect  it,  but  at  the  page  I  first  gave  you,  5450, 
in  the  same  volume,  a  date  not  substantially  differing  from  the  previous  testimony 
he  has  given  you,  he  says  : — 

“  The  League  itself  was  not  strong  in  point  of  numbers  in  1883  and  1884 ; 
“  the  League  itself  generally  was  not — well,  there  were  a  fair  number  of  branches 
“  throughout  Ireland;  but  not  a  third  of  what  they  ultimately  reached.  (Q.) 
“  In  1885,  again  in  1886,  were  there  a  large  number  of  branches  opened  ? — 
“  (A.)  Large  numbers. 

Well,  you  see,  my  Lord,  the  reason  Mr.  Harrington  gives  for  this  act,  having 
occurred  at  page  5417.  He  gives  this  account  at  question  83,654  : — 

“  The  League  was  gradually  gaining  in  numbers.  During  the  first  two  or 
“  three  years  we  were  making  efforts  to  extend  it  in  the  portions  of  Ireland  that 
“  were  quiet.  In  the  county  of  Kerry,  where  outrages  prevailed  to  a  large  extent, 
“  I  made  no  effort  to  encourage  the  formation  of  branches  of  the  League.  I 
“  wanted  to  keep  our  organisation  free  from  any  districts  where  crime  had  prevailed, 
“  and  it  was  only  in  1885,  when  branches  began  to  be  formed  there,  when  it  was 
“  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  county  should  take  part  in  the  selection  of 
“  candidates  for  the  general  election.” 

I  want,  with  these  facts  before  us,  to  see  how  it  was  that  crime  grew  at  this  time  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  and  from  the  table  of  crime  that  has  been  put  before  you,  the 
figures  stand  in  this  way.  In  1881,  when,  of  course,  we  have  crime  under  the  Land 
League,  there  were  401  crimes.  In  1882  there  were  347  crimes.  Your  Lordship  will 
recollect  the  line  that  has  been  drawn  between  the  first  six  months  and  the  last  six 
months  in  all  the  counties  which  will  be  given  to  your  Lordship  at  any  rate.  There¬ 
fore  you  have  401  and  347,  the  falling  off  you  will  find  being  in  the  last  six  months 
when  the  Crimes  Act  came  into  operation.  Then  we  have  1883  and  1884,  when  the 
National  League  is  quiescent,  and  the  falling  off  is  remarkable.  In  1883  there  were 
146  crimes.  In  1884,  there  were  117  crimes.  So,  my  Lord,  in  the  two  years  when 
the  League  was  at  work,  you  have  748.  In  the  two  years,  when  the  National  League 
is  quiescent,  you  have  263.  742  in  1881-2.  263  in  1883^1.  Now,  my  Lord,  from 

1884  to  1885,  when  the  National  League  comes  into  existence,  the  pump  up  exists 
again.  From  117  they  increase  to  180  in  1885.  And  although,  of  course,  there  were, 
as  I  shall  show  to  you,  influences  at  work  in  1886,  still  there  is  an  increase  under  the 
existence  of  the  National  League  from  180  to  209.  So  these  are  eras  or  epochs  you 
can  mark.  There  were  648  under  the  old  League,  263,  under  comparatively  no  action 
of  the  National  League,  and  389  notwithstanding  the  Crimes  Act  up  to  the  summer  of 
1885,  and  the  policy  of  1886  ;  389  you  have  in  1885-6. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  There  are  no  figures  put  in,  are  there,  which  give  us  the 
monthly  crimes  in  the  different  counties  in  any  year  ? 
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( Sir  E.  James.)  Yes,  certainly  as  to  some. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  knoAv  it  can  be  got;  but  1  tliink  it  is  not  in  evidence. 

( Sir  j S’.  James.)  Whether  it  is  in  compendious  form  or  not,  I  do  not  know  ;  but,  if 
not,  it  shall  be  extracted. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Can  you  give  me  any  page  where  I  can  find  it? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  We  have  made  this  out  from  the  tables  which  are  in  and  collated 
them.  Will  your  Lordship  look  and  see  if  that  is  what  you  require. 

( The  President. )  This  is  only  a  statement  of  what  appears  in  the  appendix. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Certainly. 

(The  President.)  Have  you  another  copy?  Perhaps  you  will  give  one  to  Mr.  Davitt. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  Certainly.  This,  I  believe,  does  not  show  it  in  the  counties. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Never  mind,  it  shows  the  crimes  in  Ireland. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  We  have  done  all  we  can  for  ycur  Lordships  in  this  respect.  You 
will  observe,  and  Mr.  Davitt  wull  observe,  in  1879  there  is  no  separation  between  the 
threatening  letters  and  the  other  agrarian  crimes.  Then  in  the  later  years,  the  crime 
is  only  given  by  quarterly  or  three-monthly  periods,  and  not  by  monthly  periods. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  On  this  point,  perhaps  Sir  Henry  James  will  allow  me  to  call  your 
Lordship’s  attention  to  Mr.  Charsley’s  return  of  outrages  put  in  on  the  17th  January. 
You  will  find  there  the  number  of  threatening  letters  in  each  year  from  1879  down  to 
1886,  and  in  1879,  1880,  1881,  and  1882  they  come  to  a  total  of  6010. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lord,  they  are  separated  in  those  lists. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  does  not  make  much  difference  if  you  take  the 
threatening  letters  out  altogether  in  the  relative  proportion  of  rise  and  fall  of  crime. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  That  is  the  point. 

(The  President.)  I  see  that  Charsley’s  total  is  referred  to  in  this.  In  fact,  it  is  all 
taken  from  Charsley’s  evidence. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lord,  a  very  few  extracts,  if  you  will  allow  me,  as  to  the  state 
of  this  county  of  Kerry  of  which  Mr.  Harrington  has  spoken.  I  can  only  select 
instances  of  what  the  action  of  the  Land  League  was  in  the  county.  At  page  2263 
there  is  an  article  from  “  United  Ireland  ”  describing  the  comparative  condition  of  the 
county  Kerry. 

“  Look” 

(the  article  says) 

“  at  the  state  of  Kerry  at  this  moment.  Was  there  ever  such  a  picture  as  that 
“  presented  at  the  Winter  Assize  ;  peasant,  after  peasant  arraigned  before  juries 
“  of  packed  emergency  men,  and  sentenced  by  a  judge  at  3,000/.  per  annum  for 
“  a  system  of  criminal  warfare  which  everyone  who  knows  Ireland  feels  that  these 
“  unfortunates  believed  was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  a  roof  over  their  heads  ? 
“  We  remember  the  time  when  Kerry  was  a  county  as  quiet  as  the  grave  ;  when 
“  its  member,  Henry  A.  Herbert,  in  the  debate  on  the  Westmeath  Act  of  ’71 
“  was  able  to  rise  in  his  place  and  boast  that  in  purely  Celtic  counties  like  his 
“  there  was  no  crime,  and  that  agrarian  outrage  was  confined  in  districts  infused 
“  with  English  blood,  like  Meath  and  Tipperary.  What  has  changed  it  ? 
“  Principally  the  malpractices  of  a  couple  of  agents  ruling  over  half  its  area, 
“  whose  bloated  rentals  grew  swollen  under  their  hands  with  the  sweat  of  dumb 
“  and  hopeless  peasants.” 

Then  in  confirmation  of  the  view  that  crime  was  of  recent  growth  in  Kerry,  at  page 
954  there  is  this  : — 

“  Unhappy  Kerry,  that  once  was  one  of  the  most  tranquil  and  happy  counties 
“  in  Ireland,  that  now  is  the  most  turbulent  and  blood-stained,  ihe  prey  of  the 
“  moonlighter,  the  evictor,  the  coercionist.  What  is  to  be  done  with  Kerry  ? 
“  Whose  is  the  reproach  of  Kerry.  Kerry  is  a  problem  which  should  make 
“  thinking  men  of  all  parties  pause,  and  face  to  face  with  Kerry  we  should  even 
“  hope  that  amongst  our  enemies  there  would  be  men  who  would  give  over 
“  screaming  for  a  little,  and  strive  with  a  sense  of  awe  to  find  the  truth.  Here  is 
“  Kerry,  the  most  coerced,  the  most  policed  county  under  English  rule.  It  is 
“  only  a  fortnight  since  Judge  Murphy,  at  the  Cork  Assizes,  inflicted  on  some 
“  dozen  moonlighters  most  terrific  sentences — penal  servitude  for  25  years,  penal 
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“  servitude  for  14  years,  and  so  on.  Hot  foot  upon  these  sentences  comes  the 
“  murder  of  unfortunate  Fitzmaurice  upon  the  high  road  at  Ahabeg.  Kerry  has 
“  more  police  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any  county  in  Ireland,  yet  in 
“  Kerry  there  is  most  agrarian  crime,  and  most  crime  of  any  kind  that  is  never 
“  detected.  Last  year  Mr.  Balfour’s  administration  increased  the  immense  extra 
“  police  tax  of  Kerry  at  one  bound  by  4,000/.,  yet  crime  only  grovYs  more 
“  desperate.  The  administration  of  Kerry  grows  more  severe  and  more  expensive. 
“  There  is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Kerry.” 

Then  there  is  something  political  which  occurs.  This  is  what  I  wish  to  read — 

“  Kerry  is  a  conclusive  verdict  against  English  rule  in  Ireland.  It  must 
“  never  be  forgotten  that  Kerry  was  not  always  a  county  of  evil  fame.  Ten  years 
“  ago  moonlighting  was  unknown  there.” 

That  is  the  point,  though  I  have  read  the  rest  of  the  article,  to  which  I  wish  to 
lead  up. 

“  Ten  years  ago  moonlighting  was  unknown  there.  Its  history  since  then  is 
“  the  history  of  the  English  misgovernment  in  epitome.” 

My  Lord,  this  appears  in  “  United  Ireland,”  but  it  is  a  reprint  in  the  “  Kerry 
Sentinel  ”  of  February  3rd,  1888.  Whilst  it  appeared  locally  it  did  come  from 
“  United  Ireland.” 

(The  President.)  I  am  reading  from  its  reprint  in  the  “Kerry  Sentinel”  of 
February  3rd,  1888.  Then  what  was  its  original  date  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  must  be  late,  because  it  speaks  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  administration. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  it  must;  but  I  want  to  see. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  do  not  think  its  date  appears.  I  think  it  only  appears  from 
“  United  Ireland.” 

(The  President.)  It  would  not  make  any  great  difference,  but  I  wanted  to  see  what 
the  10  years  were. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Now,  if  your  Lordship  pleases,  I  have  read  these  extracts  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  this  county  of  Kerry  had  been  a  quiet  county,  and  had  been 
a  county  where  moonlighting  had  been  unknown.  I  have  shown  your  Lordship  the 
increase  of  crime ;  but  now  I  wish  to  take  rather  a  more  general  view,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  of  what  was  going  on  under  the  National  League.  We  have,  I  think,  for 
the  first  time,  a  new  system,  and  that  was  of  the  National  League  holding  courts. 
When  I  say  a  new  system,  it  is  not  a  new  idea,  because  it  had  existed  no  doubt,  but 
as  boycotting  was  intensified,  so  the  holding  of  courts  and  exercising  authority 
throughout  the  land  also,  developed  itself.  You  will  find  Captain  Slack’s  evidence  at 
page  2159.  He  is  dealing  with  this  subject,  and  he  is  asked  when  he  first  commenced 
to  keep  the  book.  He  says : — 

“  I  think  about  the  time  of  the  National  League — it  may  have  been  in 
“  1884.” 

He  says  he  obtained  it  partly  from  information  ;  that  he  made  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  it  : 

“  (Q.)  What  number  of  land  courts  have  you  a  record  of  in  the  year  1885  ? 
“  — (A.)  215,1  think  it  is.  (Q.)  In  what  counties? — (A.)  The  eight  counties 
“  which  I  enumerated  before.” 

And  in  the  year  1886  he  has  as  many  as  221.  The  eight  counties  are  found  at 
page  2155.  It  is  not  immaterial,  and  if  you  look  at  those  eight  counties  you  will  see 
some  information  conveyed  to  you  as  to  the  number  of  protection  posts  which  of  course 
represent  the  danger  to  persons.  These  counties  would  represent  comparatively 
peaceful  counties.  You  will  see  the  protection  posts.  In  those  eight  counties, 
including  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Queen’s  County,  the  two  Tipperary  ridings,  Waterford, 
Wexford,  and  Wicklow,  in  1872  there  was  only  one.  In  1880  they  became  12.  In 
1881  they  were  growing — 49.  In  1882,  90.  The  Land  League  ceasing,  there  is  a  fall 
at  once  to  54.  Jn  1884,  a  comparatively  quiet  year,  29;  1885,  the  same  observation, 
22.  In  1886,  38,  again  springing  in  1887  to  39.  The  details  I  need  not  refer  to. 
They  are  given  in  the  following  page  for  each  county.  Now,  I  should  like  before  I 
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pass  to  other  matter  to  remind  you  of  Captain  Slacke’s  evidence.  I  must  ask  your 
Lordship  I  am  afraid,  to  accept  my  statement  of  figures  from  a  summary  of  Captain 
Slacke’s  evidence.  Your  Lordship  will  find  his  evidence  at  page  2315.  That  is  the 
cross-examination.  It  is  in  that  cross-examination  that  the  figures  I  wish  to  give  to 
you  will  be  found.  He  gives  instances  there  which  of  course  without  reading  it 
could  not  be  collated.  I  refer  you  to  the  evidence.  He  gives  20  instances  of  outrages 
following  denunciations.  Page  2125  is  his  examination-in-chief,  and  page  2315  his 
cross-examination.  Now,  those  are  outrages  following  denunciations.  He  gives  five 
instances  of  cattle-maiming  and  being  killed.  He  gives  of  course  many  of  such 
offences,  but  five  of  those  persons  were  named  by  name.  One  of  firing  at  the 
person ;  two  of  property  burnt ;  three,  houses  burnt ;  two,  injury  to  property,  and 
two  persons  who  submitted  to  the  edict  of  the  Land  League.  I  think  the  principal 
reference  you  will  find  in  support  of  what  I  have  said  at  page  2315,  and  the  following 
pages.  As  I  said,  having  summarised  it,  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to 
give  you  reference  to  the  matter  rather  than  ask  me  to  read  it,  but  I  say  that  is  the 
result  of  Captain  Slacke’s  evidence. 

Now,  my  Lord,  there  is  one  detail  of  evidence  at  page  2435.  That  is  the  evidence 
of  this  man,  Michael  Dowd.  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  forgive  me  for  referring  to 
this  instance  again,  but  it  seems  to  me  typical  of  the  extent  to  which  boycotting  could 
be  carried.  I  have  referred  to  it,  but  I  wish  to  refer  to  it  more  in  detail.  It  is  the 
statement  of  a  man  who  became  a  member  of  the  National  League.  At  page  2435 
he  says,  “  Father  Scully  was  the  curate.” 

“  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Jeremiah  Shea  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Had  he  any 
“  offi.ce  in  it? — (A.)  Not  the  first  year  that  I  joined.  He  was  at  the  last. 
“  ( Q .)  Afterwards  did  he  become  a  vice-president? — (A.)  Yes.  ( Q .)  John 
“  Moriarty  ? — (A.)  He  was. 

Then  there  was  a  land  secretary  mentioned.  Also  he  gives  other  names.  Then 
there  is  this  : — 

“  Were  any  letters  received  from  the  Central  League  by  the  secretary  ? — 
“  (A.)  There  was. 

Lower  down  he  speaks  of  letters.  Then  he  tells  you  of  Mr.  Pleming,  who  had  been 
boycotted : — 

“  What  had  Pleming  done  to  be  boycotted  ? — (A.)  I  believe  he  turned  out  a 
“  tenant.” 

Then  he  says  other  people  were  boycotted,  steamship  companies,  and  so  forth : 

“  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Dwans  ? — (A.)  I  do.  ( Q .)  Was 
“  there  any  resolution  passed  to  boycott  him  ? — (A.)  There  was. 

His  offence  was  that  he  had  bought  a  cow  that  had  been  grazing  upon  an  evicted 
farm.  He  came  before  the  League  : 

“  Was  he  pardoned? — (A.)  No.  (Q.)  What  was  done  to  him? — (A.)  He  was 
“  told  to  do  away  with  the  cow,  to  bring  her  to  the  man  that  sold  him  the  cow, 
“  and  as  soon  as  he  did  away  with  the  cow  he  would  get  his  pardon.  ( Q .)  He 
“  had  got  the  cow  from  a  boycotted  person  ? — (A.)  Yes,  and  the  cow  was  grazing 
“  on  an  evicted  farm.” 

Then  your  Lordship  asks  what  is  it  to  lead  to,  and  then  we  say  what  is  it  to 

lead  to : — 

“  About  this  parson,  Pleming,  you  have  spoken  of,  did  Mrs.  Fleming  die  ? — 
“  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Tom  Croghan? — (A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lynch? — (A.)  Yes.  ( Q .)  Do  you 
“  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hooleham  ? — (A.)  I  do.  (Q.)  Were  these  men 
“brought  before  the  League? — (A.)  They  were.  (Q.)  Were  they  boycotted; 
“  were  resolutions  passed  to  boycott  them  ? — (A.)  There  was  ***** 
“  (Q.)  Did  the  Dingle  League  pass  a  resolution  on  the  receipt  of  the  one  from  the 
“  Ballyferriter  branch  ? — (A.)  They  took  the  Ballyferriter  resolution  and  granted 
“it.  (Q.)  Did  they  draw  up  a  similar  resolution  themselves? — (A.)  Yes,  they 
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“  did.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Malone? — (A.)  I  do.  ( Q .)  Was 
“  lie  boycotted  ? — (A.)  Yes,  lie  was.  ( Q .)  What  was  he  boycotted  for  ? — (A.)  For 
“  giving  information  to  the  police.  (Q.)  About  what  ? — About  a  man  that  was  in 
“  the  run.  (Q.)  Was  he  supposed  to  have  committed  murder?  What  was  he  on 
“the  run  for? — (A.)  It  was  that  he  had  committed  some  murder.  ( Q .)  And 
“  Malone  was  supposed  to  have  given  information  to  the  police  about  this  man  ? — 
“(A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  What  was  the  murder  he  was  supposed  to  have  committed? — 
“  (A.)  That  he  had  had  some  hand  in.  ( Q .)  Whom? — (A.)  I  could  not  tell. 
“  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  the  time  that  Mrs.  Fleming  died  ? — (A.)  Ido.  ( Q .)  Was 
“  she  ailing  for  some  time  before  she  died? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  At  the  time  she 
“  was  ailing  was  Mr.  Fleming  still  boycotted  ? — (A.)  He  was.  (  Q .)  A  few<  days 
“  before  her  death  was  a  resolution  passed  at  the  League  in  reference  to  her  ? — 
“  (A.)  By  the  Yen  try  branch.  (Q.)  Were  you  there?— (A.)  No.  ( Q .)  Was  that 
“resolution  sent  on  by  the  Yentry  branch  to  the  Dingle  branch? — (A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  Was  it  read  at  the  Dingle  branch  ? — (A.)  Yes,  it  was.  ( Q .)  What  was  it  ? 
“  — (A.)  That  as  Mrs.  Fleming  was  so  bad,  they  did  not  know  what  day  she 
“  would  die,  and  not  to  supply  timber  or  anything  to  make  a  coffin  for  her. 
“  (Q.)  Was  a  similar  resolution  passed  by  the  Dingle  branch  ? — (A.)  They  granted 
“  that.  ( Q .)  Did  the  lady  die  a  few  days  afterwards? — (A.)  Yes.  ( Q .)  Do  you 
“  know  yourself  whether  they  were  able  to  get  a  coffin  for  her  in  the  district  ? — 
“  (A.)  I  believe  they  had  to  keep  her  two  or  three  days.  (Q.)  Where  did  they  go 
“  to  get  a  coffin  for  her  ultimately? — (A.)  I  believe  it  is  in  Killarney.  {  Q.)  Dig 
“  evictions  take  place  at  Ballyferriter  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  could  go  on  multiplying  these  examples,  bat  such  was  the  course 
that  at  this  time  was  taken.  There  is  another  instance  I  should  like  to  give  your 
Lordship,  the  case  of  these  Connells,  at  1767.  I  will  only  give  you,  if  you  please,  the 
reference  to  that. 

(The  President.)  That  was,  of  course,  a  very  shocking  case  of  boycotting.  But  what 
I  call  attention  to  is  what  Mr.  Keid  says  in  the  course  of  it,  “  I  should  think  there 
“  have  been  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  boycotting  resolutions  already.”  Therefore 
the  extent  of  the  boycotting  resolutions  is  admitted. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  and  carried  to  that  extent.  If  your  Lordship  encourages  me 
so  to  take  that  course  I  will  very  gladly  not  repeat  them,  but  I  have  here,  of  course,  a 
long  list  of  them  showing  what  was  being  done  at  this  time.  May  I  take  it  from 
your  Lordship  that  that  admission  conveys,  as  probably  it  would  convey,  that  there  is 
no  dispute  that  these  boycotting  resolutions  were  made  by  the  branches  and  acted 
upon. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  I  would  respectfully  take  exception  to  what  Sir  Henry  James  says, 
that  they  were  all  acted  upon. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  did  not  say  all  acted  upon. 

Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  We  have  had  no  evidence  that  all  these  resolutions  were  acted 
upon. 

(The  President.)  That  is  not  the  point.  Even  if  not  acted  upon,  wo  are  now  dealing 
with  what  was  the  action  of  the  Land  League  branches. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  There  is  evidence,  of  course,  of  many  of  them  being  acted  upon.  If 
Mr.  Davitt  takes  exception  to  the  word  “  all,”  which  1  did  not  use,  I  agree  with  that. 
Of  course  we  could  not  trace  these  out. 

What  I  am  endeavouring  to  point  out  is,  that  at  this  time,  as  the  National  League 
branches  spread  in  number,  the  evidence  of  boycotting  resolutions  and  action  upon 
boycotting  is  very  much  stronger  than  the  evidence  which  existed  in  the  Land  League 
time.  Then  we  were  dealing  with  a  more  open  speech-making  policy  that  stirred  men 
up  to  action.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  the  more  [secret,  insidious  policy  of  resolu¬ 
tions  passed,  and  resolutions  too  that  were  published  and  which  must  have  had  their 
effect.  I  would  only  remind  you,  as  I  am  dealing  with  a  later  time,  of  a  very  sad 
case.  One  case  only  will  I  deal  with  at  this  time,  that  of  Finlay’s  murder  on  the 
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5th  of  December  1885.  That  is  at  page  5026.  The  case  I  wish  to  refer  to  is  mixed 
up^ith  the  action  of  Father  Egan.  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  the  result  of  that 
was  the  murder  of  this  unfortunate  man  Finlay,  and  the  difhculty  there  was  m  obtain¬ 
ing  a  coffin.  The  evidence  on  that  point  is  at  page  528  There  was  an  application  by 
this  witness  to  a  timber  merchant,  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League.  Then  there  was 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  coffin. 

“  Did  you  ask  him  to  have  a  coffin  made  for  Finlay  ?  (^L)  I  did.  ( Q- )  What 

“  did  he  say?— (A.)  He  said  he  could  not,  but  he  directed  me  to  a  man  named 
«  Pearce,  who,  he  said,  made  coffins.  (Q.)  Did  you  go  to  Pearce ?_(A)  I  d.d. 

“  (Q. )  Did  Pearce  make  the  coffin  for  you  '(  ( - 1  ■ )  No,  lie  refused. 

Then  he  goes  to  the  clergymen,  Father  Coen  and  Father  Egan  and  then  there  came 
dispute  as  to  what  was  said  to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  when  I  come  to  tne  conduct 
of  the  clergymen.  So  we  learn  when  the  man  was  dead,  lie  Laving  offended  against 
the  laws  of  the  National  League,  the  boycotting  pursued  him  after  his  death  and  no 
coffin  was  allowed,  so  far  as  these  people  could  control  the  action,  to  be  found  foi  him 
My  Lord,  I  have  a  class  of  case  to  make.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordships  feel 
that  I  ought  not  to  trouble  you  with  detail  upon  it,  but  I  have  a  class  of  case  which 
I  should  call  overlapping,  as  affecting  persons  dealt  with  by  the  old  Land  League  and 
pe^ol  dealt  wHhV’the  National  Ugue.  I. have  had  carefully  collected  these 
cases,  showing  that  in  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Harrington  says  the  evicted  tenants  had 
been  left  as  a  heritage,  so,  too,  were  the  persons  who  were  marked  down  for  outrage 
left  as  a  heritage.  I  w.ll  give  your  Lordship,  if  I  may  reference  only  to  one  or  two 
as  examples.  Will  your  Lordship  refer  to  the  ease  which  was  proved— what  I  will 
call  Cullotty’s  case,  at  page  872.  Also  evidence  is  given  on  the  point  at  page  Ml. 
Now,  my  Lord,  what  happened  to  that  man.  Moonlighters  visited  him  and  fared  upon 

him.  It  was  for  serving  writs. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  March  12th,  1882,  is  the  original  offence.  On  April  ]  7th,  m  the 
same  year,  they  returned  and  shot  him  in  the  presence  of  his  family.  It  is  at 
pao-e  941 .  Then  there  came  boycotting  and  threatening  notices.  1  hen  we  come  to 
the  new  period  of  July  1885.  Boycotting  recommenced.  I  he  proof  of  that  is  at 
page  5080.  There  was  denunciation  of  him  as  the  “  grabber.  1  hen  m  1886,  a  child 
of  his  having  died,  be  was  unable  to  procure  a  coffin  for  the  child  ihat  is  at 
pao-e  874,  Question  1231.  I  do  not  wish  to  refer  to  the  matter  furthei.  om 
Lordship  will  recollect  the  cross-examination  that  this  man  was  subjected  to  at  part 
of  pao-e  877,  and  the  suggestion  of  some  one,  I  think  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Cnarles 
Russell,  upon  these  points  of  land-grabbing  and  so  forth,  that  it  was  necessary  to  cross- 
examine  this  man  to  very  very  personal  matters  which  had  no  bearing  upon  us 
action.  One  other  instsnce,  at  least,  I  will  give  to  your  Lordship.  I  hat  is  Mi.  Ldward 
Herbert  who  was  a  county  court  bailiff.  In  1881  he  served  some  process.  ha  is 
nao-e  857  In  April  there  was  a  boycotting  notice  on  the  chapel,  and  his  ramdy  weie 
hooted,  and  stones  thrown.  In  1881  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  inserted  statements  about 
him.  You  will  hud  that  at  page  5082,  Herbert  cannot  get  a  penny  worth  of  bread, 
Herbert  cannot  get  anyone  to  collect  tolls.  In  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,  at  page  5083. 
there  is  a  statement  that  30s.  was  voted  to  parties  charged  with  assaulting  Herbeit. 
Then  we  have  further  treatment  of  this  man  at  page  539.  It  is  shown  that  Ins  litt  o  gi 
was  hunted  in  the  road  and  his  father  stoned  and  bleeding.  Ihis  went  on  to  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  League.  Then  at  page  858  it  is  proved,  when  the  National  League  started,  it 
began  again.  It  began  again  in  this  way.  On  May  24th,  1886,  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel 
published  a  resolution  of  the  Ballyduff  Land  League,  describing  him  as  the  notorious 
Edward  Herbert.  On  June  11th  there  is  a  statement  of  a  man  working  foi  him,  and 
then,  as  you  would  expect,  on  June  14th  he  is  shot  as  he  is  driving  home.  Then  we 
have  thij strange  thing,  that  whilst  on  June  26th,  1886,  the  Kerry  Sentinel  has  an 
account  of  the  outrage,  describing  it  as  a  determined  attempt  to  murder  an, 1  wo  can 
find  no  denunciation  of  him.  Nowin  this  witness  box  it  is  suggested  that  the  man 
shot  himself  in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  of  these  outrages  having  taken  place.  1 
will  endeavour  to  keep  my  promise  to  your  Lordship  to  take  examples.  It  youi 
Lordship  will  relieve  mo  I  will  not  pursue  it  May  I  give  one  example  w.uch  my 
friends  suggest,  and  which  I  think  is  a  very  fair  one,  that  conveys  a  great  (led  to  m,, 
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and  which  will  not  render  it  necessary  that  I  should  again  go  over  the  facts.  That  is 
the  case  of  that  man  which  your  Lordship  recollects. 

{The  President .)  Yes,  I  have  had  it  in  my  mind. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Your  Lordship  has,  I  am  sure,  the  reference,  as  well  as,  probably, 
an  active  memory,  as  to  how  he  was  pursued,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Davitt  asking  for 
release,  and  that  that  system  of  boycotting  him  was  pursued  during  1881  and  1882, 
and  then  renewed  again,  as  he  told  us,  and  he  was  shot  at  in  the  later  years.  I  will 
not  pursue  this  subject  further,  and  dealing,  as  I  am  about  to  do,  with  one  or  two 
classes  of  men,  I  will  now  deal  with  those  who  had  very  important  power  in  Ireland 
during  the  whole  of  those  periods  that  you  are  inquiring  into,  namely,  both  in  1879 
and  1882,  and  also  the  later  years  of  the  National  League.  These  I  mean  are  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland. 

My  Lord,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  am  about  to  speak  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy 
in  no  words  of  unnecessary  attack,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  deal  with  their 
position  for  many  reasons.  Some  of  my  learned  friends  have  seemed  to  think  that  if 
once  it  could  be  established  that  any  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  took  part  in  the 
action  of  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League,  sufficient  proof  would  thereby  be 
given  that  peace  and  goodwill  must  exist  within  that  body,  and  that  no  improper 
action  would  occur;  and,  my  Lord,  there  came,  as  I  said,  from  some  of  my  friends  a 
question  which  was  almost  formulated. 

“  Did  the  parish  priest  assist  you  ?  Did  he  hold  office  in  the  League  ?  ” 

And  that  seemed  io  content  my  learned  friends,  and  they  supposed  they  had 
established  much  in  that  behalf.  But,  while  I  am  about  to  deal  with  the  Clergy 
as  a  whole— with  everyone  of  them — in  language  which  shall  not  be  unnecessarily 
harsh,  there  is  matter,  and  grave  matter,  I  submit,  for  your  Lordships’  consideration 
to  show  that,  unfortunately,  many  of  these  clergy  neglected  their  duty,  and 
not  only  neglected  their  duty  in  the  making  of  peace  amongst  those  who 
represented  their  flocks  and  were  in  their  charge,  but  that  they  were  active 
agitators,  participators  in  action  which  I  am  asking  your  Lordships  to  condemn,  and 
that  they  were  forgetful  of  their  duty,  and  were  forgetful  of  those  principles  that  have 
guided  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  their  actions  for  good,  their  good  works  towards 
men.  My  Lord,  I  am  about,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  draw  a  distinction,  a  great 
distinction  not  only  between  particular  men,  but  also  between  particular  classes  of 
men.  I  wish  to  draw  a  comparison  between  a  class  of  clergy  well  known  in  Ireland 
and  those  who,  equally  well  known,  have  taken  different  parts  in  these  transactions. 
I  would  notice  a  class  represented,  perhaps,  by  Archbishop  Walsh,  of  whom  your 
Lordship  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  deal  with  in  language  which  I  described  as  of  a 
harsh  character.  Archbishop  Walsh  told  your  Lordship  how  little  he  knew  of  these 
matters.  He  told  your  Lordships  that  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
“United  Ireland  ”  newspaper  never  came  into  existence  until  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Land  League.  He  told  your  Lordships  that  he  thought  the  “  Irishman  ” 
newspaper  had  ceased  to  exist  before  the  Land  League  came  into  operation.  He  told 
your  Lordship  that  those  articles  that  he  read  or  had  read  to  him  were  most  abominable 
in  their  character,  and  he  had  to  express  his  censure  upon  all  that  boycotting 
with  which  we  have  been  dealing,  and  to  say  in  his  opinion  it  was  not  permissible. 
He  had  to  pass  condemnation  upon  at  least  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
and  one  really  asks  can  that  man  still  be  an  officiating  clergyman  ;  and  if  I 
had  to  deal  with  that  man,  actuated  by  the  same  views,  by  the  same  want  of 
knowledge,  by  the  same  inactivity  in  these  matters  as  Archbishop  Walsh,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  deal  with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
at  all.  Apart  from  mere  men,  and  the  views  of  men,  I  ask  for  a  classification  of  these 
clergy.  Your  Lordships  will  find  that  whilst  the  line  is  an  irregular  line,  yet  there  is 
a  line  to  be  drawn  between  two  classes  of  the  clergy,  namely,  between  the  parish 
priest  and  the  Catholic  curate.  It  is  not  a  line  that  I  myself  am  creating,  but  it  is  a 
line  that  you  have  upon  the  authority  of  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman.  The  witness 
I  refer  to  is  Father  Godiey,  who  gives  his  evidence  at  page  5137.  He  says  this,  at 
page  5140,  speaking  of  the  priests,  and  first  of  the  outrages  : — 

“  Do  you  know  the  class  they  belonged  to  ? — ” 

Those  are  the  moonlighters. 

“  G‘4-)  Well,  all  the  people  of  the  parish.  Amongst  the  people  of  the  parish 
“  the  priest  has  a  certain  restraining  influence,  but  he  has  not  that  entire 
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“  influence.  (Q.)  When  you  say  a  few  had  been  left  free  to  your  influence  you 
<•  WOuld  have  restrained  them,  must  not  you  know  the  class  of  people  who 
“  belonged  to  it? — (A.)  Restrained  them  to  an  extent,  but  when  they  once  get 
“  out  of  your  hands,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  them  back.  ( Q .)  Who  were  the  class  ? 

«  (J_.)  The  people  of  the  parish,  farmers  and  labourers.  ( Q .)  So  that, 

“  therefore,  if  outrages  were  committed,  they  must  have  been  committed 
“  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  Were  they  not  committed,  as  far, 
“  as  you  could  ascertain,  by  farmers’  servants,  and  farmers’  sons? — (A.)  It 
“  would  seem  so  in  the  absence  of  any  others.  (Q.)  And  is  it  the  conclusion  you 
“  came  to  that  the  farmers’  servants  and  farmers’  sons  were  acting  in  hostility  to 
“  the  interests  of  the  farmers  ? — {A.)  They  had  their  own  object  in  view,  and  it 
“  does  not  follow.  Some  of  them  were  broken-down  farmers.  (Q.)  What  was 
“  that  ? — (A.)  Some  of  them  were  broken-down  farmers.  I  know  for  a  fact 
“  where  they  went,  and  several  moonlighted  their  own  parents.  (Q.)  That 
“  was  a  sham  moonlighting? — (A.)  Well,  some  of  them  were  rewarded  by  the 
“  Government  for  sham  moonlighting.  (Q.)  Was  there  anybody  hurt  by  the 
“  sham  moonlighting  raid  ? — (A.)  Well,  I  suppose  not;  hardly  I  should  expect. 
“  (Q.)  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  out  of  51  branches  in  Kerry  32 
“  were  managed  by  priests  ? — (A.)  The  parish  priests  were  allowed  to  take  part, 
“  but  the  parish  priest  of  Kerry  have  not  much  of  the  Nationalist  in  them. 

(Q.)  What  ? — (A.)  They  are  old  Whigs,  and  have  much  of  the  fossil  in  them. 
“  (Q.)  They  are  not  of  the  Nationalist  order? — (A.)  They  let  things  go  too  easy, 
“  I  may  say,  the  bulk  of  them.  They  do  not  take  as  much  trouble  as  the  young 
“  active  priests  do.  (Q.)  In  getting  up  the  agitation,  was  that  so? — (A.)  In 
“  Kerry  they  do  not.  (Q.)  They  do  not  take  so  much  trouble  as  what? — (A.) 
“  In  working  the  League  properly.  (Q)  In  the  proper  working  of  the  League, 
“  do  you  include  the  boycotting  of  people?— (A.)  I  include  keeping  the  people 
“  together,  and  keeping  them  as  one  body.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  the  proposition  that  I  am  submitting,  founded  to  a  great  extent 
upon  that  statement,  but  founded  also  upon  evidence  that  we  have  given  in  great 
detail  to  you,  is,  that  there  were  two  classes  of  priests,  viz.,  those  who  in  the  minds  of 
many,  even  of  their  own  class,  represented  “  old  fossils — old  whig  fossils,”  quiet 
peaceful  men,  who  did  not  stir  the  people  up  to  agitation,  and  those  priests,  repre¬ 
senting  I  would  hope,  the  substance  and  the  truth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  may 
well  deserve  like  Father  Donovan,  praise  even  for  their  inactivity.  My  Lord,  they 
received  much  exhortation ;  they  were  on  public  platforms  reproached.  Men,  in 
speeches  that  we  have  read  to  your  Lordships,  were  attacking  them  and  urging  them 
into  action.  Among  speeches  I  could  give  your  Lordship  reference  to  was  one  by 
Mr.  Harris  at  Kiltoom  on  the  17th  of  October  1880,  to  be  found  at  page  342  of  the 
speeches.  He  says  : — 

“  The  man  who  will  not  come  forward  to  support  this  movement  is  a  bad 
“  Irishman  and  a  bad  Catholic.  And  in  some  of  my  other  speeches — there  is 
“  not  a  man  here  has  a  higher  respect  for  the  Catholic  hierarchy  or  clergy — I 
“  am  the  last  man  to  say  a  bad  word,  but  I  have  said  a  thousand  times,  if  these 
“  men  were  sincere  in  their  desire  to  save  our  people,  they  have  a  splendid 
“  organisation,  priests  in  every  parish  throughout  the  country,  if  they  throw 
“  themselves  with  the  people,  the  most  tyrannical  and  strongest  Government  in 
“  Europe  could  not  keep  from  you  the  rights  you  demand.  If  they  do  not  desire 
“  to  come  forward  they  should  at  least  hold  aloof,  and  not  be  trying  to  trammel 
“  and  crush  down  men  like  myself,  calling  them  bad  names  and  applying  every 
“  foul  epithet  they  could  to  crush  us  down,  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  do  anything 
“  themselves.” 

There  are  similar  speeches  by  others.  There  is  a  speech  of  Boyton  (at  page  389) 
on  19th  September  1880.  He  says  : — 

“  While  I  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  these  to-day,  I  call  upon  the  prelates 
“  and  priests  of  Ireland  who  are  standing  back  from  the  people’s  cause  to  follow 
“  the  priests  of  Tipperary.” 

There  is  also  a  speech  of  J.  W.  Walsh  at  Kiltulla  in  August  1880.  He  says : — 

“  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  as  a  Catholic,  that  your  parish  priest  has  not  come 
“  here  to  grace  this  platform  to-day,  but  instead  of  doing  so  he  thought  lit 
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“  to  say  that  this  meeting  was  got  up  by  strangers.  Well,  I  do’nt  consider 
“  myself  a  stranger  in  Kiltulla,  nor  do  any  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  see  around 
“  me.  W  e  are  all  Irishmen,  and  we  should  be  brothers.  Perhaps  Father  Pelley 
“  does  not  like  to  displease  some  of  the  lords  in  the  neighbourhood  who  hold 
“  the  land  under  the  title  granted  by  Cromwell  or  Elizabeth,  or  the  broken  treaty 
“  of  Limerick.  Father  Felly  may  think  he  has  a  right  to  the  land,  but  I  tell 
“  him  that  he  has  no  right  to  the  land — that  the  land  belongs  to  the  people.” 

So,  my  Lord,  I  could,  if  necessary,  continue  with  extract  after  extract.  I  do  not 
do  so.  But  the  result  was  this.  Whilst  the  older  priest,  the  priest  with  greater 
knowledge  of  his  country  it  may  be,  remained  firm  and  was  not  led  into  action,  the 
Catholic  curate,  the  younger  priest  of  whom  Father  Godley  spoke,  was  more  prone  to 
action  and  became  more  identified  with  the  National  cause.  So,  in  the  examples  I 
have  to  give  to  you,  your  Lordship  will  see,  in  most  cases,  it  is  the  Catholic  curate 
that  comes  into  play. 

My  Lord,  I  really  do  not  wish  to  raise  a  smile  in  this  case,  but  I  have  this  view, 
which  is  the  national  view,  reduced  into  poetic  statement,  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Timothy 
Sullivan.  I  am  not  versed  in  reading  touching  stanzas  of  this  kind,  so  I  would  ask  one 
of  my  younger  friends  to  read  it.  It  is  not  evidence,  but  it  is  a  quotation. 

(The  President.)  Is  it  so  long  that  you  want  to  be  relieved  of  it? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  No,  it  is  only  one  verse.  Your  Lordship  will  see  how  completely  it 
expresses  the  political  view  of  these  gentlemen  in  respect  to  the  Catholic  curate.  This 
is  what  he  says.  I  used  it  as  an  historical  quotation : — 

“We  all  revere  the  great  Arch-B.” 

I  suppose  that  is  an  Archbishop. 

“We  much  admire  the  deep  D.D.” 

I  suppose  that  is  a  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

“  We  know  the  worth  of  the  good  P.P., 

“  But  the  man  we  love  is  the  R.C.C.” 

That  is  a  condensation  of  what  I  have  said  to  your  Lordship.  That  is  the  gradation. 
Archbishop  Walsh,  the  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  the  parish  priest,  are  all  very  well,  but 
the  man  we  love  is  the  Roman  Catholic  curate,  or  R.C.C. 

“  The  kindly,  friendly  R.C.C., 

“  The  Church’s  bravest  soldier  he  ; 

“  The  hope  of  Ireland,  bond  or  free, 

“  The  fearless  patriot,  R.C.C.” 

I  am  sure  you  will  recognise  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan’s  nationalistic  stanza.  That  was 
and  is  really  the  truth  conveyed  in  the  recurring  verses  that  assert  the  view  that  it  is  to 
the  Catholic  curate,  the  younger  soldier  of  Father  Godley,  that  the  action  of  the 
Land  League  was  entrusted,  and  they — not  fettered  by  experience,  not  perhaps 
controlled  by  the  same  bounds  of  allegiance,  whether  it  was  to  papal  rescript,  whether 
it  was  to  the  view  of  their  bishop  or  archbishop — entered  into  this  warfare,  and,  as  I 
will  show  to  your  Lordship,  they  did  so,  I  am  afraid,  in  language  which  was 
unrestrained,  and  with  example  that  was  most  pernicious  in  bringing  their  flocks, 
to  whom  peace  and  good-will  ought  to  have  been  taught,  into  active  opposition  against 
their  neighbours.  My  Lord,  I  am  afraid  that  of  all  the  common  ordinances  of 
humanity,  represented  by  a  man’s  duty  towards  his  neighbour,  there  was  entire 
forgetfulness  in  the  doctrines  taught  by  these  priests,  and  there  was  entire  forgetfulness 
of  the  example  they  ought  to  have  set  to  their  flocks. 

(Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30.) 
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Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court  No.  1. 
Thursday,  21st  November  1889. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lords,  I  had  yesterday  afternoon  endeavoured  to  find  authority 
for  my  statement  that  there  were  graduations  of  action  and  conduct  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Timothy  Sullivan,  and  I  will  now,  with  your 
permission,  proceed  to  show  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Sullivan  and  those  who  agreed  with 
him  regard  the  Roman  Catholic  curate  as  being  the  hope  of  Ireland,”  and  as  being 
“  the  fearless  patriot,”  as  Mr.  Sulliuan  described  him  to  be. 

My  Lords,  I  have  to  read  some  few,  it  shall  not  be  many  statements,  made  by  these 
reverend  gentlemen  which  I  do  not  think,  as  yet,  have  been  prominently  called  to  your 
attention.  The  first  I  will  read  to  you  is  a  speech  which  has  been  proved  at  page  635 
of  the  speeches — it  is  a  speech  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Kenney,  who  was  a  Catholic 
curate  made  on  the  12th  March  1882.  He  says  : — 

“  "Where  any  members  will  not  help  the  body,  the  body  will  sicken  ;  and  so, 
“  too,  if  the  farmer  is  made  snug  he  can  make  the  shopkeeper  snug,  and  the 
“  shopkeeper,  he  can  make  the  artisan  snug,  and  they  all  can  make  the  labourer 
“  snug  if  they  work  together,  then  the  body  politic  of  Ireland  will  be  strong  and 
“  vigorous.  Ho  you  think  now,  my  friends — listen — do  you  think  would  I  go  to 
“  the  funeral  of  a  farmer  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  National  League?  I’d 
“  let  him  go  and  be  carried  in  an  ass’s  cart  (laughter),  and  I’d  tell  him  to  go  and 
“  get  a  bailiff  and  landlord  to  bury  him.  Do  you  think  would  I  help  him  to  haul 
“  up  his  old  cow  out  of  the  bog-hole  ?  I’d  do  no  such  thing.  I  would  tell  him 
“  Go  to  the  landlord  and  bailiff  and  let  them  help  you.” 

My  Lords,  as  I  am  reading  these  clergy  speeches,  I  will  tell  your  Lordships  who  are 
curates  and  who  are  not.  The  next  speech  I  will  read  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Murphy,  from  the  book  of  speeches  at  page  254.  This  is  what  that  gentleman,  who  is 
a  Catholic  curate,  said - 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Is  that  the  11th  September. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  11th  September  1881,  my  Lord. 

“We  have  been  fooled  out  of  our  rights  for  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
“  and  it  would  be  much  better  for  us  to  fight  against  our  enemies  on  the 
“  battlefield  than  starve  in  workhouses  as  we  have  done.  (We  will  not  do  it.) 
“  Fight  the  peaceable  fight  you  are  fighting  and  you  will  succeed.  Unite ;  no 
“  man  should  go  by  the  back  stairs  into  the  rent  office ;  go  in  a  body,  or  don’t  go 
“  at  all  (they  are  going  that  way  here  father)  ” — is  an  exclamation  from  the 
crowd. 

“  I  should  think  there  are  plenty  of  night  boys  about  here  to  see  them 
“  (cheers).  I  think  that  the  cause  has  made  great  progress.  One  good  thing 
“  you  have  cooked  the  small  land-grabber.  He  is  done  brown.” 

That  is  the  man’s  name,  my  Lord. 

“  You  have  yet  to  cook  the  big  land-grabber,  and  the  big  land-grabber  well 
“  merited  it.” 

Then  there  was  some  confirmation  given  to  this  speech  by  Mr.  Kelly.  He  was  the 
organiser  for  Kerry,  and  spoke  at  the  same  meeting  on  the  11th  September,  and  when 
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I  said  confirmation  I  scarcely  used  the  right  term  ;  but  it  was  a  reception  of  Father 
Murphy.  When  he  arrived  the  speaker  said  : — 

“It  is  a  fact  Father  Arthur  Murphy  came  all  the  way  from  Ardfert  to  be 
“  with  us,  and  he  has  come  here  to  do  his  duty — (Voices  :  He  is  welcome) — and 
“  I  trust  that  every  man  who  is  present  here  to-day  will  do  his  duty  likewise. 
“  (Cheers.)  My  friends,  now  that  Father  Murphy  is  here  on  the  platform,  I  am 
“  sorry  that  he  did  not  wait  for  a  few  minutes  more  before  he  would  put  in  an 
“  appearance,  because  he  has  put  me  upside  down.  That  splendid  ringing  cheer 
“  you  gave  him  completely  addled  my  head,  and  it  has  not  even  left  a  single  idea 
“  m  it. 

I  read  that  to  show  that  Father  Murphy  was  recognised  as  a  person  who  spoke  with 
authority,  and  those  words  he  spoke  about  the  night  boys  seeing  them  would  be  well 
understood.  My  Lords,  would  you  also  note  that  this  speech  is  reported  verbatim  in 
the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  the  13th  September  1881.  I  see  in  the  report  here,  which 
I  did  not  quite  appreciate  for  the  moment,  the  speech  here  is  referred  to  as  being  the 
speech  of  a  Mr.  O’Reardon,  which  I  am  told  was  corrected  afterwards  in  the  note ;  it 
was  corrected  in  his  evidence  by  Mr.  Harrington,  who  said  it  was  not  part  of 
Mr.  Reardon’s  speech,  it  was  the  Rev.  Arthur  Murphy’s,  and  there  his  speech  is  set 
out  as  far  as  these  words  are  concerned  identically  as  I  have  read  them. 

“  But  a  great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done  before  the  farmer  owns  the  land 
“  he  tills.  They  should  fight  the  peaceable  fight,  and  no  man  should  go  in  by 
“  the  back  stairs  to  the  rent  office.  (A  voice  :  They’re  going  in  after  nightfall). 
“  He  should  think  there  were  plenty  of  night  boys  not  to  see  them.” 

The  words,  “  There  are  plenty  of  night  boys  about  here  to  see  them,”  are  the  words 
that  are  proved  in  the  report.  As  far  as  I  know  that  speech  is  published  without  any 
comment,  without  any  reference  being  made  to  it  by  way  of  deprecation  of  the  words 
used. 

( The  President.)  Where  does  it  appear,  what  page  ? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  The  page  I  have  read  from  is  1245.  Will  you  allow  me  to  remind 
you  that  the  reference  to  using  the  word  “  brown  ”  in  reference  to  this  Mr.  Browne,  is 
to  be  found  at  page  1171,  and  that  refers  to  a  proceeding  of  the  Castleisland  Land 
League  as  reported  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  and  there  Mr.  Murphy  seems  to  have 
been  present,  because  it  says  there,  on  the  sixth  line  from  the  head  of  the  page  : — 

“  After  the  enrolment  of  some  members  the  chairman  said :  Rev.  Father 
“  Murphy  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  have  to  inform  you  that  Browne  of 
“  Scartaglin  is  to  come  before  the  meeting  to-day,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  united 
“  action  of  the  Land  League  that  has  forced  him  to  give  up.  Browne  here 
“  entered  the  room  guarded  by  two  policemen  with  loaded  rifles,  and  followed  by 
“  a  vast  crowd.” 

And  then  followed  the  discussion,  the  whole  of  which  I  will  refer  to  says  the 
Attorney-General.  Then,  my  Lords,  the  chairman,  who  is  Mr.  Kenny,  says  : — 

“  Well,  Mr.  Browne,  are  you  going  to  give  up  your  land,  I  mean  Horan’s 
“  farm  \ 

“  Browne  :  I  am  not.  (Sensation.)  I  will  give  it  up  to  the  man  that  gave 
“  it  to  me,  Sir  Maurice  O’Connell,  and  I  was  not  forced  by  the  landlord  to  take  it. 
“  It  was  my  father  that  got  this  land  for  Keane  from  the  landlord,  and  I  thought 
“  as  it  was  going  to  anyone  I  ought  to  get  it,  and  if  I  thought  it  was  any  harm 
“  to  take  it  I  would  not.  (A  voice  :  Give  it  up  now,  and  it  will  be  all  right.” 

“  Browne  :  I  can’t  stir  with  the  blackguards.  (Sensation  and  cries  of  with- 
“  draw  that.) 

“  Rev.  A.  Murphy  :  He  did  not  intend  that  expression  for  the  members  of  the 

“  League. 

“  Browne  :  Oh,  I  did  not. 

“  Father :  It  was  the  little  lads  of  the  town  and  the  auld  women  that  can’t 
“  let  me  alone.” 
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Then,  my  Lords,  it  proceeds  about  the  payment  of  the  rent,  and  Father  Murphy 
seems  to  take  part  again  in  the  discussion. 

“  I  am  aware  it  is  worth  too  little  and  I  am  aware  also  that  there  can  be  very 
“  little  expected  from  Sir  Maurice  O’Connell.  I  wrote  to  him  in  the  beginning 
“  of  this  business,  and  he  had  not  the  common  courtesy  of  replying.  The 
“  Ven.  Archdeacon  O’Connell  then  wrote  to  him  (Sir  Maurice)  and  he  gave  me 
“  a  fortnight’s  time  to  see  if  poor  Horan  would  send  money  from  America. 
“  Before  you  to-day  stands  poor  Mrs.  Horan  the  picture  of  misery.  Her  husband 
“  in  America  and  her  two  children  in  eternity  since’  this  eviction. 

“  Chairman  :  On  what  terms  will  you  give  up  this  land,  Browne  ? 

“  Browne :  If  I  got  my  money  sir,  I  have  no  hold  of  it. 

“  Father  Murphy  :  You  will  get  the  1 51.  and  give  up  the  poor  woman’s  land. 
“  I  will  make  it  up  for  you.  A  voice  :  He  should  give  it  up  without  anything. 

“  Father  Murphy :  I  will  lend  myself  then,  and  let  him  (Browne)  give  up 
“  the  land.” 

I  refer  to  that  simply  to  show  that  what  was  referred  to  there  was  having  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  wish  of  the  Land  League  in  respect  to  Browne. 

I  am  anxious  not  to  be  expressing  too  strong  a  view  in  respect  to  anything  that  these 
reverend  gentlemen  may  say,  but,  my  Lords,  this  view  I  am  suggesting  to  you  in 
language  that  is  I  hope  moderate  enough  is  expressed  in  more  forcible  language  by 
Archbishop  Walsh,  language  of  condemnation  of  this  Mr.  Murphy,  at  page  4272,  the 
Archbishop  had  his  attention  called  to  this  very  paragraph  which  I  have  read  to  you, 
question  62,715. 

“  Ho  you  think  there  was  anything  in  that  language  calculated  to  hold  a  man 
“  up  to  danger  ? — [A.)  It  was  manifestly  most  improper  language.” 

said  the  Archbishop. 

“Are  you  quite  sure  that  that  particular  ecclesiastic  is  holding  any 
“  ecclesiastical  office  in  Ireland. 

(The  President.)  “  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  catch  what  you  said. 

( The  Witness .)  “  What  I  asked  was  is  Mr.  Atkinson  quite  sure  that  the  person 
“  using  that  language  is  holding  any  ecclesiastical  office  of  that  character  in 
“  Ireland. 

( The  President.)  “  I  suppose  you  are  referring  to  what  was  said  about  night 
“  boys  ?— (A.)  Yes,  that  evidently  regards  moonlighting,  I  can  hardly  believe  the 
“  possibility  of  any  bishop  in  Ireland  allowing  such  language  to  be  used  in 
“  Ireland  and  not  dealing  with  it  the  next  day.” 

My  Lords,  of  course  amongst  the  numerous  witnesses  whose  evidence  might  have 
assisted  your  Lordships,  but  who  were  absent,  the  Rev.  Father  Murphy  is  one,  but  as 
far  as  we  know  that  reverend  gentleman  is  still  performing  his  duty  as  a  clergyman, 
and  we  have  heard  of  no  reprimand  except  that  which  was  given  in  the  witness-box 
being  applied  to  the  reverend  gentleman,  for  his  dealing  with  moonlighters,  in  language 
which  Archbishop  Walsh  said  is  most  objectionable. 

Then,  my  Lords,  I  will  road  at  once  an  extraordinary  speech  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowan 
of  the  7th  August  1881 ;  also  a  Catholic  curate.  It  is  at  page  558  of  the  speeches. 
I  am  reading  from  page  560  : — 

“How,  I  am  going  to  speak  on  a  little  matter  that  I  would  be  most  par¬ 
ticular  Mr.  Stringer  would  take  down.  If  our  two  young  friends  had  opened 
“  a  class  of  chemistry— and  I  must  tell  you  first  nothing  in  the  world  is  more 
“  easy,  and  if  they  had  taught  their  companions  how  to  make  gun  cotton  ;  how 
to  prepare  collodion  and  solution  of  ether,  and  the  subsequent  state  in  equal 
admixtures  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid ;  that  is  the  sum,  and  I  can  teach  it  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  instruction  by  a  few  grains  of  this  little  pleasant 
“  compound  they  could  blow  up,  with  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  all  London  in 
“  fragments  no  bigger  than  grains  of  sand.  (A  voice :  ‘  Three  cheers 
t  ^or  ^he  man  who  does  it.  )  I  do  not  say  that,  but  what  I  mean  is  this, 
that  had  these  young  men  lent  themselves  to  this  suspicious  amusement,  I 
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“  could  very  well  understand  why  there  would  be  a  fluttering  in  the  dove- 
“  cote.  I  could  easily  perceive  the  landlords  quaking  in  their  boots,  and 
«  the  small  Protestant  faction  so  domineering,  and  so  insolent  in  this  town  of 
“  yours,  lifting  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes  to  heaven,  seeing  visions  of  a 
“  gunpowder  blast  above  the  clouds,  and  setting  all  Dublin  Castle  on  consumption 
“  by  a  flood  of  electric  matches.  But  when  two  young  men  of  irreproachable 
«  character  and  most  peaceful  habits  are  arrested  simply  because  they  are 
“  Father  Fehan’s  friends,  and  your  friends,  and  my  friends,  you  may  rest 
“  convinced  that  the  cause  in  which  they  worked  so  energetically  with  us  is 
“  doing  good  business,  and  with  more  union  amongst  ourselves  we  will  make  it 
“  do  better  for  the  future.” 

My  Lords,  we  may  think  in  this  Court  that  this  language  is,  I  may  say,  stupid 
language,  that  it  may  mean  comparatively  little  ;  but  if  your  Lordships  recollect  what 
this  time  was ;  it  was  the  commencement  of  the  dynamite  action  in  this  country  in 
1881,  and  it  was  addressed  to  men  who  would  regard  their  Catholic  priests  as  speaking 
to  them  in  words  of  seriousness,  and  they  would  regard  that  if  their  conduct  came 
within  his  words  that  it  not  only  would  be  just  and  right,  but  that  it  would  be 
sanctified  by  the  teaching  of  their  Church,  and  these  words  cannot  be  treated  lightly 
when  you  consider  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  They  may  not  have  produced  in 
that  town  explosions  by  the  means  which  are  suggested  here,  but  it  was  a  general 
teaching  that  such  acts  as  were  at  that  time,  and  certainly  shortly  afterwards  taking 
place,  or  being  committed  in  this  country,  were  not  acts  that  would  be  deserving  of 
censure ;  it  was  teaching  war  of  all  kinds  against  those  to  whom  they  were  opposed. 
To  justify  rather  what  I  am  saying  as  to  the  way  in  which  such  teachings  were 
accepted  by  those  who  listened  to  these  reverend  gentlemen,  I  would  call  your 
Lordships  attention  to  the  language  that  I  see  was  used  by  a  Catholic  curate,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Ryan,  at  page  648  and  649  in  the  speech  book  ;  this  is  the  28th  September 
1884.  There  is  just  one  comparatively  harmless  sentence.  He  says  : — 

“  For  there  is  a  majesty  in  public  opinion  that,  if  properly  brought  to  bear, 
“  will  render  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  run  counter  to  it  and  live  in  the 
“  country  You  have  got  to  form  the  public  opinion,  and  to  fix  its  power  in 
«  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  place  too  hot  for  such  a  class  of  person.  We  are 
“  doing  a  little  of  it  in  Timahoe,  and  the  experience  of  our  success  makes  me  feel 
“  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  elsewhere.” 


Then,  my  Lords,  he  proceeds : — 

“  We  are  all  bound  together  by  that  bond  of  mutual  interest,  and  one  party 
“  cannot  succeed  without  the  other  party  also  acquiring  success.  Therefore,  I 
“  beg  of  you  to  be  true  to  the  cause,  not  only  by  the  written  law  of  the  League, 
“  but  be  true  to  its  spirit.  For  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  things  which  are 
“  written  between  the  lines— one  thousand  and  one  things  which  are  not  expressed 
“  but  ouo-ht  to  be  understood.  I  want  you  to  be  as  true  to  that  which  is  under- 
“  stood  as  that  which  is  expressed.  And  the  man  who  says  ‘  I  am  a  member  of  a 
“  branch  of  the  League,’  and  I  am  true  to  the  rules  of  the  League,  I  tell  that  man 
“  he  is  not.  He  ought  to  be  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  League  also.” 


Mv  Lords,  what  I  am  afraid  I  have  more  than  once  mentioned  to  your  Lordships 
I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating.  This  is  the  truth  what  this  reverend  gentleman 
said,  the  teaching  of  the  peasant  who  listened  was;  you  understand  what  we  mean, 
the  written  law  which  would  be  evidence  of  record  will  not  be  found  containing 
definitions  of  crime  to  be  committed,  or  directions  of  crime  to  be  committed,  but  it  is 
the  spirit  oE  the  understanding  of  that  law  which  you  ought  to  follow,  which  you 
ought  to  obey,  and  it  was  that  spirit  and  that  understanding  which  could  have  been 
controlled  by  the  action  of  the  leaders,  but  which  was  never  fashioned  and  shaped  to 
stay  outrage,  but  for  the  purpose  of  committing  it.  It  is  these  words,  every  one  o 
them,  which  went  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  when  they  heard  their  priest  teaching 
them  ;  and  though  there  were  a  thousandfold  denunciations  of  crime,  they  wou  no 
do  away  with  the  evil  effect  of  these  insidious  words  that  such  a  priest  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ryan  was  preaching.  My  Lords,  you  will  recollect  what  very  little  enect 
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tlio  counterbalancing  words  of  denunciation  had  when  spoken  on  the  platform  to  meet 
these  words,  these  teachings  in  favour  of  crime. 

May  I  remind  your  Lordships  of  the  view  entertained  by  Mr.  Harris  of  the  effect 
that  these  denunciations  would  have  on  the  people.  He  told  you  at  page  6097  :  — 

“  I  have  not  been  spouting  on  platforms  against  crime,  because  the  people  do 
“  not  regard  such  statements.  They  think  you  are  addressing  the  police  ;  but  in 
“  an  effective  way,  where  you  happen  to  meet  persons,  as  I  say,  who  I  thought 
“  were  in  touch,  or  perhaps  might  be  in  touch,  with  criminals,  I  was  always 
“  careful  to  denounce  crime.  I  knew  it  would  be  destructive  to  the  public 
«  movement,  and  I  disliked  it  in  itself.  (Q.)  May  I  take  it  from  you  that 
“  denunciations  of  crime  upon  the  platform  would  not  have  much  effect,  because 
“  the  people  would  think  you  would  be  addressing  the  police  ? — {A.)  I  think  so. 
“  The  police  themselves  and  the  landlords  were  interpreted.  If  I  said,  ‘Do  not 
“  nail  his  ears  to  the  post,’  then  the  people  would  say,  ‘  He  is  talking  to  the 
“  police  ;  that  is  all  gammon.’  ” 

Well,  my  Lords,  that  was  Mr.  Matthew  Harris’s  view,  that  an  open  denunciation  in 
the  presence  of  the  police  would  do  very  little  good,  but  that  the  corresponding  and 
counterbalancing  view,  such  matter  as  I  have  been  reading  to  your  Lordships,  when 
it  is  said  :  You  understand  the  spirit,  and  act  according  to  it.  When  it  is  said  by 
another  speaker  :  The  night  boys  will  see  to  that.  That  was  the  real  teaching  which 
the  people  said  was  in  sympathy  with  the  whole  of  the  Land  League  and  the  Land 
League  leaders,  and,  my  Lords,  this  poison  that  was  going  forth  must  have  required 
a  great  and  powerful  antidote  to  have  met  it,  a  very  great  and  a  powerful  one.  Those 
who  were  answerable  for  such  speeches  must  have  known  that  nothing,  probably, 
which  could  be  said,  at  least  in  public,  would  ever  wipe  away  from  the  minds  of  men 
who  listened  to  these  words  their  effect,  and  we  can  find  no  trace  that  in  public  such 
men  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryan,  who  was  saying :  “  Carry  out  the  spirit,”  and  “  You  know 
what  I  mean,”  ever  endeavoured  to  wipe  away  the  evil  effect  of  the  speeches  they  had 
made  in  public. 

One  more  speech,  my  Lords,  it  is  the  speech  of  another  Catholic  curate,  Mr.  Hackett, 
page  839  of  the  speeches.  It  is  spoken  on  the  28th  April  1885.  He  says  : — 

“  Another  resolution  condemns  land-grabbing  in  strong,  and  I  may  say,  fierce 
“  terms.  The  land-grabber  is  a  traitorous  son  who  has  thrust  a  dagger  at  the  life 
“  of  his  mother-land.” 

Then  comes  these  words  : — 

“  There  are  various  kinds  of  traitors  as  there  are  various  kinds  of  dogs, 
“  mongrels,  puppies,  hounds,  and  curs  of  low  degree.  If  we  have  not  in  this 
“  country  those  venomous  reptiles  that  drag  their  length  along  the  ground,  we 
“  have  poisonous  human  reptiles  who  drive  their  fangs  into  poor  Erin’s  side  .  . 

“  .  .  .  this  sore  would  have  been  fatal  if  Ireland  were  not  immediately  to 

“  remember  the  genius  of  Moore — 

“  His  country’s  curse,  his  children’s  shame, 

“  Outcast  of  virtue,  peace,  and  fame. 

“  But  the  day  for  the  bite  of  this  two-legged  human  reptile  will  be  soon 
“  brought  to  a  close.  The  Land  League  is  the  dentist  that  will  draw  all  fangs 
“  from  the  tribe.” 

My  Lord,  I  am  making  a  selection,  and  but  a  brief  selection.  There  is  a  speech  of 
the  Rev.  Father  McCrae,  C.C.,  on  the  29th  of  August  1886  (page  970  of  the  speeches). 
He  says : — 

«  They  have  sent  over  a  general,  Sir  Redvers  Buffer — (cheers  and  laughter) ; 
“  he  has  a  big  title  ;  he  is  ‘  Knight  Commander  of  the  Queen’s  Garter.’ 
“  (Laughter.)  He  has  at  his  command  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  four 
“  regiments  of  cavalry  to  shoot  down  the  unfortunate  moonlighters  of  Kerry, 
“  who  in  their  own  ways  are  brave,  and  endeavouring  with  the  little  means  they 
“  have  to  preserve  their  homes  for  themselves  and  their  children.  I  wish  to 
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“  recall  to  Sir  Redvers  Buller  a  little  incident  of  the  year  ’67,  during  the  Fenian 
times.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  those  who  enrolled  them  and  had  charge 
of  the  Fenians  in  the  army ;  there  were  twenty-five  thousand  Irish  soldiers  in 
the  army  of  England,  and  thirteen  thousand  of  those  were  in  Ireland.  One 
whole  regiment  (the  3rd  Buffs)  were  Fenians  to  a  man,  so  much  so,  that  at  the 
Curragh,  where  they  were  stationed,  the  colonel  commanding  used  to  have  a 
threatening  letter  forced  under  his  own  door  every  morning  ;  and  I  say  yet 
“  there  are  Irishmen  in  the  army,  and  Buller  will  find  that  the  Irish  soldiers  will 
not  carry  out  the  work  for  Buller,  the  Knight  Commander  of  the  Queen’s 
“  Garter.” 

Well,  my  Lord,  I  could  go  on,  but  I  am  limited,  in  some  respects,  to  time.  I  give  you 
these  as  speeches  which  have  been  made  at  different  times,  running  over  the  years 
1881  to  1885.  May  I  for  one  moment  take  the  earlier  of  that  period?  Think  what 
was  going  on  in  Ireland  then.  These  reverend  gentlemen  were  so  speaking,  finding 
praise  and  reward  in  the  verse  of  Mr.  Timothy  Sullivan,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Irish  peasants  were  being  so  taught  by  their  priests,  the  Land  League  was  at  work 
with  their  organisers.  Do  you  think  that  the  evil  done  by  such  speeches  as  these  in 
public  was  corrected  by  the  teaching  of  such  men  as  Sheridan,  Brennan,  Tinan, 
Boyton,  working  in  private?  What  advice  were  they  giving  to  the  Irish  peasant  on 
behalf  of  the  League  ?  These  were  men  selected  by  Mr.  Parnell  with  the  aid  of  the 
counsel  of  Patrick  Egan.  And  these  men,  where  are  they,  why  are  they  absent  ? 
These  were  the  men  who,  side  by  side  with  the  preaching  of  these  reverend  gentlemen, 
were  organising  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  and  were  organising  them  on  behalf  of  the 
doctrines  of  which  they  had  been  themselves  proved  to  be  such  conspicuous  disciples. 

My  Lord,  I  have,  unwillingly  almost,  made  a  selection  of  one  or  two  of  these 
priests,  but  I  will  postpone  what  I  have  to  say,  because  it  affects  so  much  a  later  date, 
and  what  I  have  to  say  in  respect  to  one  specially,  the  Rev.  Father  Connor  of  Firies. 
I  cannot,  however,  leave  that  subject  entirely  without  referring  to  the  evidence  that 
was  given  before  you  by  one  priest. 

I  mean  the  Rev.  Patrick  Egan,  but  certainly  in  earlier  times — the  time  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  he  was  a  Catholic  curate,  and  I  think  he  is  now — I  believe  quite  recently 
he  is  a  priest — but  it  is  only  material  that  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  he  was  a 
Catholic  curate.  You  will  find  his  evidence  at  page  4448.  What  a  tale  it  is  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  to  tell.  In  the  first  instance  he  was  at  Loughrea,  and  then, 
my  Lord,  he  was  at  Woodford.  When  he  was  at  Loughrea  he  was  president  of  the 
Land  League.  I  am  quoting  especially  from  page  4456.  I  have  given  you  the  limits 
of  his  evidence,  and  as  we  know,  and  as  he  stated,  while  he  was  their  president  of  the 
League,  murders  after  murders  were  committed,  some  of  them  in  broad  daylight.  The 
district  was  a  district  full  of  crime.  There  was  no  resolution  passed  by  this  League  in 
any  way  ;  no  aid  given  to  detect  the  murderers,  and,  as  Father  Egan  says,  no  denuncia¬ 
tion  except  the  murder  of  Mr.  Blake,  which  happened  in  the  Loughrea  parish  ;  also  in 
respect  to  one  murder,  the  murder  of  constable  Linton,  of  which,  my  Lord,  he  says  one 
was  not  an  agrarian  crime  at  all,  and  as  to  the  other,  that  the  murdered  man  was 
favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  tenants, 

Then,  my  Lord,  he  has  to  admit  that  Woodford  was  very  peaceable  until  he  apeared 
there,  and  he  also  has  to  make  this  admission  at  page  4455,  that  after  he  left  Loughrea 
there  was  perfect  peace  there.  If  crime  seems  to  have  dogged  the  steps  of  the 
Land  League  according  to  what  we  have  heard,  crime  seems  unfortunately  to  have 
followed  also  the  Rev.  Patrick  Egan’s  steps.  And  then,  my  Lord,  we  may  ask,  how 
was  it  that  we  can  find  any  trace  of  this  reverend  gentleman  having  had  that  effect 
upon  the  people.  We  know  from  him  of  his  attempt  to  get  a  magistrate  to  sit  on  the 
bench  to  stand  by  the  people,  when  this  man  of  the  name  of  Roche  was  being 
prosecuted.  And,  my  Lord,  we  know  what  happened  to  the  magistrate  who  would 
not  agree.  I  refrain  from  speaking  now  of  the  duty  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in 
this  respect,  that  he  was  not  content  with  dealing  with  the  boycotting  of  a  woman, 
and  giving  a  reason  to  your  Lordship  for  what  he  did  in  aiding  her  to  get  food  so  as 
to  checkmate  the  authorities,  but  you  will  recollect  that  when  he  was  asked  to  aid  in 
obtaining  a  coffin  for  a  murdered  man,  he  declined  to  hold  any  communication  with 
the  messenger  who  came  seeking  his  help,  and  refused  to  give  any  assistance,  because, 
says  this  reverend  gentleman,  it  is  not  our  duty  to  get  any  coffin  for  the  murdered 
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man.  You  will  find  that  at  page  4450.  And  the  reason  why  he  says  it  was  not  his 
duty  is,  that  the  messenger  who  came  did  not  speak  in  the  respectful  language  that  he 
desired.  Well,  my  Lord,  of  course  there  is  that  evidence  which  I  would  respectfully 
ask  you  to  read. 

There  is  also  evidence  which  I  will  not  mention  in  detail,  but  only  refer  you  to,  in 
relation  to  Father  Bodkin  at  page  4615,  and  one  other  priest  I  would  refer  to,  a  parish 
priest,  and  that  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Considine,  a  very  active  priest  in  the  Land  League. 
He  says  at  page  4312  “  I  was  always  present  at  the  Land  League  meetings,”  and  he 
says  his  parish  is  the  very  centre  of  the  diocese. 

Then  at  page  4322  we  have  him  using  this  language : — 

“  I  tell  you  that  the  wretch  who  has  not  joined  the  League,  that  man  deserves 
“  to  go  down  to  the  cold  dead  damnation  of  disgrace.” 

And  your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  this  is  the  district  that  Mr.  Alan  Bell,  at 
page  553,  had  spoken  of.  It  is  a  district  where  outrages  were  taking  place,  and  even 
this  reverend  gentleman  admits  that  he  knew  of  threatenings  notices.  My  Lord, 
I  have  called  attention  to  a  great  many  other  speeches,  these  speeches  are  in  evidence 
before  you,  of  course  I  will  give  reference  to  them  if  you  will  allow  me.  I  will  not 
say  they  are  the  language  by  any  means  of  all  the  priests,  because  a  great  distinction 
is  to  be  drawn  in  reference  to  the  use  of  such  language.  Some  of  them  being  most 
active  members  of  the  Land  League,  those  persons  who  were  of  course  dealing  with 
Land  Leaguers  would  have  the  greatest  weight,  and,  of  course,  these  gentlemen  speaking 
in  the  disturbed  districts,  speaking  where  it  was  most  dangerous,  that  the  passions  of 
the  people  should  be  roused  and  kindled,  though  with  that  knowledge  they  used  the 
terms  which  I  have  said  coming  from  them,  were  intended  to  have  effect  in  making 
the  people  continue  in  the  course  they  ought  to  have  stayed  if  they  could. 

I  pass  now  to  deal  as  I  have  dealt  with  previous  years,  with  this  denunciation 
of  crime  which  was  taking  place  during  the  period  with  which  I  am  dealing.  And 
I  commence  this  period  starting  from  the  year  1883 — the  first  year  when  the  National 
League,  of  course,  fully  commenced  its  operations.  And  I  wish  to  say,  of  course 
silence  was  giving  ear  to  these  matters — silence — that  is  the  non- denunciation  of 
crime — was  giving  somewhat  of  an  assent  to  the  crime.  Now  we  commence  with  the 
formal  announcement  that  appeared  in  the  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  May  5th,  and  I  will 
read  it,  my  Lord,  as  being  an  editorial  statement.  It  is  a  leading  article,  and- this 
newspaper,  as  your  Lordships  well  know  now,  was  the  organ  of  Mr.  O’Brien  ;  he  was 
the  editor  and  his  name  appeared  upon  it,  and  Mr.  O’Brien  at  this  time  at  least  was 
not  in  custody  ;  he  was  at  large. 

My  Lord,  the  article  in  the  first  instance  deals  with  general  matter,  and  after  saying 
that  “  O’Donovan  Rossa  |lias  been  left  absolutely  nowhere  in  the  Philadelphia 
Convention,”  it  proceeds — 

“  The  advance  made  by  the  National  movement  in  America  since  the  Chicago 
“  Convention  in  November  1881,  is  marked  by  the  different  manner  in  which  the 
“  Philadelphia  gathering,  last  week,  has  been  treated  by  the  world.  The  Chicago 
“  assembly  passed  almost  unnoticed  in  the  English  or  American  press,  though  it 
“  was  attended  by  1,200  delegates,  and  voted  and  sent  50,000i.  to  the  cause  at 
“  home.” 

Then  it  proceeds  to  deal  with  other  subjects  than  those  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  and 
lower  down  on  the  page  it  says - 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  page  ? 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  Page  2210. 

“  When  Irish  leaders  denounced  violence  or  outrage  in  the  past — they  were 
“  either  accused  of  hypocrisy,  or  their  language  was  greeted  with  inuendos  of  the 
“  don’t-nail-his-ears-to-the  pump  or  spoke-with-your-tongue-in-your-cheek  order. 
“  Henceforward  they - 

These  are  the  Irish  leaders,  of  whom  O’Brien  was  one - 

“  Henceforward  they  intend  to  leave  the  work  of  denunciation  to  the  persons 
“  whose  proper  business  it  is,  and  who  are  paid  to  look  after  it.  The  enemy’s 
“  press  never  condemned  the  outrages  against  the  people  of  this  country,  its 
“  constant  misgovernment,  the  arrests,  imprisonments,  jury  packings,  perjuries, 
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“  hangings,  the  expulsion  of  tens  of  thousands  of  families  from  their  homes,  the 
“  confiscation  of  their  improvements,  the  plunder  of  their  property,  and  the 
“  expatriation  of  millions  of  peasants  unlettered  and  unequipped  to  a  foreign 
“  shore.  When  these  outrages  are  atoned  for  and  redressed,  it  will  be  time  enough 
“  for  Irish  leaders  to  consider  what  to  say  upon  the  reprisals  which  follow 
“  in  the  wake  of  oppression.  We  therefore  warmly  approve  of  the  attitude  of 
“  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  which  had  no  concern  whatever  to  step  outside 
“  its  own  business,  to  go  a  scavenging  for  John  Bull,  and  if  that  worthy  imagines 
“  that  Irishmen  in  future  intend  to  play  the  moral  policeman  in  his  interest,  we 
“  can  only  say  we  are  much  obliged  for  his  opinion  of  our  amiability.” 

Then,  after  some  other  matter,  it  proceeds — 

“  The  Gael,  taught  by  many  a  bitter  lesson,  relies  upon  himself  alone,  and 
ft  jn  union  of  ends  and  aims  which  has  been  reclaimed  at  Philadelphia,  and 
“  shunted  across  the  sea  to  the  men  at  home,  we  discern  the  forces  of  future 
“  triumph.” 

Of  course,  my  Lord,  that  is  a  very  serious  article.  It  was  a  proclamation  to  the 
readers  of  “  United  Ireland  ” — we  know  who  they  were — that,  so  far  as  the  leaders 
were  concerned,  the  outrages  may  continue,  but  they  will  have  nothing  to  say.  That 
position  becomes  a  remarkable  one  when  we  consider  the  responsibility  that  those 
leaders  bore.  It  is,  I  am  afraid,  very  regretable  when  I  say  they  cannot  occupy  the 
position  even  of  an  ordinary  citizen  towards  crime.  An  ordinary  citizen  could  have 
no  right  to  take  up  this  position — the  position  taken  up  by  the  leader  who  wrote  in 
“  United  Ireland.”  Still  less  could  these  leaders,  the  men  of  whom  it  was  boastingly 
said,  they  had  full  control  of  Ireland  during  this  period  when  abnormal  crime  had 
come  into  existence.  They  cannot  shake  off  the  responsibility  of  the  fact  that  crime 
existed.  Still  less  can  they  shake  off  the  responsibility  of  ostentatiously  standing  by 
and  allowing  that  crime  to  continue  without  denunciation. 

My  Lord,  to  show  you  that  this  article  was  not  an  article  by  chance,  or  by  the  way, 
I  must  refer  to  one  matter  that  occurred  at  this  time.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
spring  of  1883.  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  this  period  immediately  follows  the 
detection  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers.  Evidence  had  been  given  against  certain 
men  by  Farrell,  James  Carey,  and  others,  Those  men,  we  now  know  who  they  were, 
were  in  custody  and  about  to  be  tried.  They  were  about  to  be  tried  for  an  offence 
which  I  need  not  characterise.  At  that  time,  without  knowing  whether  these  men  are 
guilty  or  innocent,  it  is  announced  that  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  the  editor  of  that  paper, 
will  deliver  a  lecture  in  aid  of  the  fund  to  defend  those  men.  You  will  find  that  stated 
at  page  2207.  On  the  17th  of  March  1883,  it  is  announced  that  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  to  obtain  a  fund — it  is  said  here  for  the  men  charged — I  presume  it  means 
for  the  defence  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murder — it  may  be  charge — I  cannot  tell.  Then 
it  proceeds — » 

“  The  usual  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  on  last  Sunday  evening  in 
“  their  rooms,  9,  Glasshouse  Street,  London,  W.,  Mr.  J.  W.  White  in  chair.  The 
“  chairman  announced  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  William  O’Brien,  Esq., 
“  M.P.  for  Mallow,  consenting  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  aid  of  the  fund,  on  any 
“  date  fixed  by  the  committee.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  arranged  that 
ft  Mr.  O’Brien  be  communicated  with,  and  asked  would  Monday,  2nd  April,  suit 
“  his  convenience  !  ” 

My  Lord,  we  have  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  O’Brien,  what  was  the  attitude  that  the 
representing  44  United  Ireland,  and  the  opinions  expressed  in  it,  actually  assumed  in 
relation  to  this  denunciation  of  crime.  At  page  4699  he  is  questioned  as  to  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  crime  by  “  United  Ireland,”  and  he  is  asked : — 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  ever,  during  the  whole  time  that  you  were  editor  of  “  United 
“  Ireland,”  or  in  any  single  speech  that  you  have  made,  advise  people  not  to  join 
“  them  ? — (A.)  No,  for  it  was  not  in  the  least  degree  necessary.  The  best  method 
“  of  advising  people  not  to  join  them,  was  to  win  them  away  from  them,  and  I 
“  believe  we  have  won  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  young  men  of  Ireland  away 
“  from  them,  aye,  and  of  the  whole  Irish  race.  (Q.)  You  were  aware  of  the 
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“  articles  which  were  read  yesterday  in  reference  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders. 
“  You  remember  them  being  read  at  length? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Did  you  ever 
“  denounce  by  name,  or  denounce  the  murders  in  any  other  instance  but  that  in 
“  ‘  United  Ireland’? — (A.)  Well,  I  never  had  opportunity.  Kindly  remember 
“  that  *  United  Ireland,’  in  the  crime  period,  represents  10  numbers,  in  at  least 
“  eight  of  which  there  are  expressions  of  abhorronce  of  crime.” 

Then  he  is  asked — 

“  ( Q .)  Did  you  ever  from  May  1882  down  to  August  1885  ? - ” 

he  then  interrupts  and  says — 

“  (A.)  And  I  am  most  eager  to  give  my  reasons  for  that  opinion.” 

Then  the  Attorney-General  says  : — 

“  ( Q .)  I  must  repeat  my  question,  and  ask  you  to  answer  it,  sir.  Did  you 
“  ever,  from  May  1882  down  to  August  1885,  call  upon  the  people  to  aid  in 
“  detecting  the  murderer  in  any  single  instance? — (A.)  Do  you  mean  in- 
“  dividually?  No;  really  I  do  not  remember  any  prominent  crime  in  those 
“  times.  (Q.)  You  remember  no  murders  in  those  periods ? — (A.)  Well,  really  I 
“  cannot  recall  any.  My  recollection  of  course  is  very  general.  (Q.)  Do  you  call 
“  an  agrarian  murder  a  prominent  crime  or  not? — (A.)  Certainly.  But  really  I 
“  cannot  remember  that  there  were  any  crimes  in  those  times,  except  the  murders 
“  in  the  county  of  Galway,  while  the  Coercion  Act  was  pending,  and  those,  of 
“  course,  we  did  denounce.  ( Q .)  I  am  speaking  of  a  murder,  such  as  Fitz- 
“  maurice’s  murder  ? — (A.)  Certainly  ;  Fitzmaurice’s  murder  we  denounced  in  the 
“  strongest  terms.  ( Q .)  Did  you  on  any  single  occasion  invite  the  inhabitants, 
“  or  implore  the  inhabitants,  in  your  articles  in  your  paper,  to  aid  in  the  detection 
“  of  any  single  murder  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  we  had  no  power  to  do  anything  at  all 
“  of  the  kind.  ( Q .)  Or  any  single  agrarian  crime? — (A.)  No,  and  I  will  explain 
“  to  you  the  reason.  To  do  anything  of  that  sort  would  be  accepting  a  respon- 
“  sibility  which  we  wholly  repudiate,  and  would  be  acknowledging  a  state  of  fact 
“  which  we  absolutely  deny.  It  would  be  interpreted  against  us  as  an  admission 
*•  that  the  country  was  steeped  In  blood,  whereas  we  knew  thoroughly  well  that, 
“  as  to  the  vast  area  of  the  country  that  is  an  absolute  and  total  falsehood,  and 
“  that  the  only  districts  of  which  it  was  true  were  the  districts  where  we  had 
“  power  and  where  we  had  next  to  no  circulation  for  those  newspapers.  It  would 
“  be  an  assumption  also  that  our  readers  were  persons  who  in  any  manner  were 
“  engaged  in  the  commission  of  crime,  an  assumption  that  is  an  insult  to 
“  them.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  my  observation,  which  would  be  of  an  argumentative  character  if  I 
dealt  with  these  reasons,  I  think  I  must  leave  to  you  the  reason  as  to  the  statement  of 
fact  as  well  as  the  result.  But  the  fact  remains  whether  Mr.  O’Brien’s  reasons,  in  your 
Lordship’s  view,  are  sufficient  or  not,  that  Mr.  0  Brien,  representing  this  paper,  did  not 
during  this  period  use  its  great  influence  and  the  great  circulation  which  “  United 
Ireland  ”  can  boast  of — did  not  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  offering  any  words  in 
denunciation  of  crime,  or  try  to  lessen  that  sad  record  of  crime  which  is  before  you. 

Now,  there  are  two  classes  of  denunciation  which  we  ought  to  expect  to  find.  We 
ought  to  find  denunciation  by  the  branches  of  the  National  League,  and  these 
denunciations  would  have  been  useful  and  most  efficacious,  it  may  be,  coming  within 
that  class  of  denunciation  which  would  be  at  least  in  some  degree  regarded  as  being- 
sincere.  At  least  there  would  have  been  much  greater  sincerity  attaching  to  them, 
in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  they  could  have  been  addressed,  than  there  would  be 
in  the  public  speech  on  the  platform.  They  could  not  have  been  within  Mr.  Harris’s 
view  addressed  to  the  police.  They  would  have  been  regarded  as  being  sincere  and 
they  would  have  been  local.  The  man  who  made  them,  who  affected  these  denuncia¬ 
tions,  the  leader  or  leaders  of  the  Land  League  locally,  would  be  recognised  by  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  But  may  I  ask  your  Lordships  now  to  see 
how  many  denunciations  can  we  find,  first,  of  that  state  of  things  from  which  crime 
came,  mainly  from  the  existence  of  the  moonlighters,  who  would  have  been,  as  we 
know  from  the  evidence  so  fully  before  you,  of  the  class  of  agrarian — the  sons  of  farmers, 
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Well,  my  Lord,  I  am  afraid  unless  you  find  some  particlar  reason  for  the  condemnation  of 
moonlighting,  you  will  find  none.  You  will  find  condemnation  of  moonlighting  when 
it  has  reached  a  certain  point.  You  will  allow  me  to  give  you  an  instance  of  what 
I  mean. 

At  page  5208  you  do  have  a  denunciation  by  a  Land  League  of  moonlighting.  I  will 
show  your  Lordship  how  it  came  into  existence.  It  is  a  book  produced  to  us  by  a 
wftness,  Mr.  John  G-reany,  at  page  5207.  He  belonged  to  the  Mount  Cashel  or 
Knocknagoshel  National  League,  started  in  1885,  and  we  produced  in  cross-examina¬ 
tion  a  resolution.  Will  you  kindly  refer  to  it,  at  page  5208  : — 

“We  condemn  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  the  conduct  of  those  night 
“  marauders  who  are  going  about  striking  terror  into  honest  men,  demanding 
“  money,  and  stealing  pieces  of  meat,  &c.” 

And,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  as  soon  as  the  crime  descended  into  the  region  of  petty 
larceny  these  gentleman  did  object  to  having  the  meat  stolen,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  were  sincere  when  they  continue  their  resolution,  and  say  : — 

“And  we  would  request  all  respectable  people  to  try  and  bring  these 
“  marauding  bagmen  to  justice.” 

Yes,  but  these  are  not  the  moonlighters  we  are  dealing  with  in  this  inquiry.  Those 
moonlighters  were  not  carrying  out  the  edicts  of  the  Land  League.  They  were  not  the 
police  of  the  Land  League.  Of  course  we  are  not  saying  that  the  Land  League  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  stealing  of  meat.  That  is  not  the  point.  They  were  doing 
something  else. 

Then  there  is  another  instance  of  this  denunciation  at  page  5286.  I  am  not  going 
to  deal  with  the  evidence  of  this  witness  at  length,  because  I  wish  to  refer  to  it  here¬ 
after  in  connexion  with  later  matter.  This  that  I  am  dealing  with  is  an  excision 
from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  O’Connor,  parish  priest  of  Firies,  at  page  5286. 
He  is  asked  there  : — 

“  I  observe  in  your  exhortation  in  the  chapel,  you  did  not  say  anything  at  all 
“  as  to  cautioning  these  men  ;  you  did  not  mention  anything  about  these  hostile 
“  moonlight  bands  ? — (A.)  I  had  done  it  so  repeatedly  before  that  it  was  super- 
“  fluous  for  me  to  do  it  then,  and  J  had  a  particular  object.  (Q.)  Hostile  moon- 
“  light  bands  ? — (A.)  Certainly.  (Q.)  Will  you  mention  any  occasion  on  which 
“  you  did  ? — (A.)  I  will  tell  you  now.  I  will  tell  you  two  or  three  of  them  if 
“  you  will  just  give  me  liberty  to  do  so.  There  was  a  Protestant  farmer  within 
“  half  a  mile  of  my  house.  Those  ruffians  who  came  to  that  man’s  house  moon- 
“  lighting,  attacked  him  at  night,  and  on  that  occasion,  his  son,  who  was  an 
“  ex-policeman,  was  living  with  his  father,  who  was  a  farmer.  They  attacked  his 
“  house,  and  it  was  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  think,  or  half  a  mile  of  the  police 
“  barrack.  The  following  Sunday,  when  I  heard  of  it,  I  launched  out  as  strongly 
“  and  as  forcibly  as  I  could  against  the  conduct  of  those  ruffians.  What  I  said 
“  Was  this,  that  they  were  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  They  were 
“  going  in  the  name  of  Home  Rule,  for  I  heard  that  was  the  phrase  they  used, 
“  and  they  were  nothing  but  home  robbers.  (Q.)  They  had  robbed?— (A.)  Yes; 
“  then  I  said  that  poor,  quiet,  honest  Protestant  man,  as  long  as  I  have  been  in 
“  the  parish  I  have  known  to  be  a  most  industrious,  honourable  man  in  his 
“  business,  and  knowing  him  to  be  that,  a  lone  man  among  the  community  here, 
“  it  was  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  that  those  fellows  should  attack  him,  and  I 
“  begged  of  the  community  to  rise  up  against  such  conduct  as  that  and  to 
“  reprobate  it.  (Q.)  Had  they  robbed  him?— (A.)  They  attempted  to  rob  him. 
“  Whether  they  took  any  money  from  him  or  not  I  cannot  tell  you.  But  that 
“  very  same  man  thanked  Father  O’Connor  for  the  manner  in  which  I  spoke 
“  from  the  altar  in  condemning  it.  (Q.)  Had  he  grabbed  any  land  ?— (A.)  He 
“  had  not.” 

Your  Lordship  sees  this  is  not  a  person  with  whom  the  Land  League  would  deal. 

He  had  not  grabbed  any  land.  Then  a  further  question  was  asked — 

“  W  ill  you  mention  a  single  instance  in  which  you  condemned  a  moonlight 
“  band  for  visiting  a  man  who  had  grabbed  land  ? — (A.)  I  could  not  do  it  because 
“  there  was  no  grabbing  except  one  occasion  where  a  man  attempted  to  take  land, 
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“  and  when  he  found  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  was  against  him  he  drew 
“  away  from  it.  Now,  I  can  give  you  two  more  instances  where  I  have  denounced 
“  those  robbers.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  as  I  am  dealing  with  this  reverend  gentleman  Patrick  O’Connor  on 
this  point,  we  now  know  his  views  very  clearly  as  they  are  expressed  at  page  5292. 
That  was  his  interview  with  a  newspaper  reporter,  where  he  states  his  views — 

“  In  course  of  time,  Father  O’Connor  continued,  the  ranks  of  the  moon- 
“  lighters  had  been  recruited  by  a  class  whose  objects  were  different  from  those 
“  contemplated  by  the  originators  of  the  system.” 

Now,  will  your  Lordship  mark  this :  “  different  from  those  contemplated  by  the 
originators  of  the  system.”  What  becomes  now  of  the  theory  of  secret  societies 
springing  from  the  earth  ?  There  were  originators  of  the  system  who  contemplated 
the  extent  to  which  the  moonlighters  should  go  ;  and  of  course  we  are  putting  it  to 
you  that  that  system  was  the  system  of  enforcing  the  Land  League  decrees. 

“  The  moonlighters  had  been  recruited  by  a  class  whose  objects  were  different 
“  from  those  contemplated  by  the  originators  of  the  system.  The  new  men  had 
“  made  use  of  the  moonlighting  system  for  the  purpose  of  simple  robbery,  and 
“  had  thus,  in  some  instances,  gone  beyond  the  original  intention,  which  was 
“  merely  to  intimidate  intending  landgrabbers.” 

This  is  a  declaration  from  one  who  knew — from  this  reverend  gentleman,  connected 
with  the  Land  League  as  he  was.  This  is  a  most  serious  statement  by  him. 

We  have  disclosure  now  made  that  there  was  a  system,  an  intended  system  with 

a  particular  object  in  view,  and  that  object  was  that  the  moonlighters  should 
intimidate  the  intended  land  grabber,  that  is,  the  man  marked  down  by  the  Land 

League.  My  Lord,  what  does  that  mean  ?  It  means  the  sanction  given  by  a 

Roman  Catholic  priest,  amongst  others,  by  the  Land  League  as  a  body  acting 
at  least  in  this  district,  and,  I  presume,  beyond  it,  from  this  statement,  to  men 
meeting  at  night,  the  moonlighter  representing  the  man  who  was  working  at  night, 
to  visit  the  abodes  of  men  and  to  intimidate  them.  My  Lord,  was  that  moral 
suasion  ?  If  it  were  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  moonlight  to  cover  their  deed.  It 
was  the  intimidation  resulting  of  course  from  physical  force.  Of:  what  were  the  men 
who  were  visited  afraid  ?  By  what  were  they  intimidated  ?  It  was  by  the  presence  in 
the  night-time  of  these  ruffians,  these  moonlighters,  existing  under  a  system  of 
intimidation  against  the  landgrabber,  who,  according  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Land  League,  ought  to  be  intimidated.  And  now,  does  not  it  stand  disclosed  ?  We 
may  have  had  difficulties  thrown  in  our  way.  There  may  have  been  books  destroyed 
and  witnesses  removed  from  this  Court.  We  did  not  expect  that  we  should  come 
within  the  very  inner  council  of  these  men.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  here  perhaps,  in 
an  unthoughtful  moment,  a  declaration  was  made  to  a  sympathetic  listener  by  this 
Father  O’Connor,  who  now  discloses  all  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  urge  from  the 
nature  of  things,  and  suggest  to  you  that  such  must  be  the  case,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  views  of  the  Land  League,  namely,  that  there  was  a  system  of  moonlighters,  a 
body  of  men  called  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  men  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  the  edicts  of  the  Land  League  to  be  obeyed - 

My  Lord,  there  is  a  further  statement  by  Father  O’Connor  as  to  who  these  moon¬ 
lighters  were,  and  what  was  there  object,  which  you  will  find  at  page  5285.  Will  you 
turn  first  to  page  5284,  question  81,166  : — 

“  Did  you  say  that  the  origin  of  the  moonlighting  raid  for  arms  was  to  be 
“  sought  for  in  the  determination  of  the  people,  especially  the  young  men  of  the 
“  district,  to  create  such  a  feeling  that  nobody  would  venture  to  take  such  a 
“  farm?  Did  you  say  that? — ( A .)  Yes,  and  that  was  my  impression  of  the 
“  moonlighting  people.  ( Q .)  I  beg  your  pardon  ? — ( A .)  Moonlighting.  (Q.)  Did 
“  you  say  what  I  have  read  out  to  you?  —  (A.)  Y7hich  is  that?  (Q)  The  origin 
“  of  the  moonlighting  raid  for  arms  was  to  be  sought  for  in  the  determination 
“  of  the  people,  especially  the  young  men  of  the  district,  to  create  such  a  feeling 
“  that  nobody  would  venture  to  take  such  a  farm  ? — (A.)  That  was  the  feeling. 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  say  that? — (A.)  The  people -  (Q.)  Did  you  say  the  words  chat 

“  I  have  read  to  you? — (A.)  When  I  said  ‘  the  people,’  I  meant  the  mooulignting 
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“  people.  (Q.)  Did  you  say  the  words  I  have  read  ?  (The  President.)  He  implies 
“  he  did.”  v 

Now,  on  the  next  page,  your  Lordship  asks  that  the  speech  should  be  read  again, 
and  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  was  cross-examining  the  witness,  read 
it  again. 

“  ‘  No  doubt  the  taking  of  an  evicted  farm  was  lawful,  but  on  the  principle  of 
“  ‘  doing  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you,  the  action  of  the 
“  ‘  action  of  the  landgrabber  was  not  justifiable.’  Did  you  say  that  in  substance? 
“  — (A.)  If  I  did  I  would  not  be  ashamed  of  saying  it  now,  and  I  am  not  ashamed. 
“  (Q-)  Very  good.  I  pray  your  attention  to  this.  ‘  The  object,  therefore,  of 
“  ‘  those  raids  was  to  cow.  That  was  Father  O’Connor’s  expression.’  Did  you 
“  use  that  expression? — Yes,  I  did.  (Q.)  ‘  Anybody  who  might  meditate  land- 
“  ‘  grabbing ;  not  only  so,  but  it  appeared  to  have  been  calculated  upon  that  the 
“  ‘  knowledge  that  the  moonlighters  possessed  arms  would  still  further  deter 
“  ‘  intending  landgrabbers.’  Did  you  say  that  in  substance  ? — (A.)  In  substance 
“  I  think  I  might.  ( Q .)  ‘As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  said  outrage,  out  of 
“  ‘  2,000  acres  of  land  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate  from  which  tenants  had  been 
“  ‘  evicted,  not  a  single  acre  had  been  taken.’  Did  you  say  that  ? — (A.)  I  could 
“  not — 2,000  acres  ;  I  think  that  is  an  exaggeration,  and  if  I  said  it  I  must  have 
“  said  it  loosely,  because  it  would  not  be  correct — 2,000  acres.  ( Q .)  ‘The  land- 
“  ‘  lord  and  his  agent  had  put  stock  on  some  of  these  lands,  but  this  had  proved 
“  *  to  be  a  losing  game,  for  the  stock  had  to  be  sold  at  less  than  what  was  paid 
“  ‘  for  it  ?’ — (A.)  les.  (Q.)  Did  you  continue  and  say  that  in  course  of  time  the 
“  moonlighters  had  been  recruited  by  a  class  whose  objects  were  different  from 
“  those  contemplated  by  tbe  originators  of  the  system  ? — (A.)  I  stated  that, 
“  and  I  believe  it  was  true.” 

My  Lord,  may  I  ask  who  were  the  originators  of  the  system,  and  what  was  the 
system  ?  Where,  again,  I  cannot  help  repeating,  is  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  theory  of 
secret  societies  ? 

“  (Q.)  Who  were  the  originators  of  the  system? — (A.)  Those  people  who 
“  went  out  for  the  checking  of  the  taking  of  evicted  farms.  (Q.)  Very  good  ;  and 
“  who  were  the  new  recruits? — (A.)  All  the  bad  characters  in  the  locality. 
“  (Q.)  Then  the  first  originators  were  men  who  wished  to  put  down  the  taking 
“  of  evicted  farms  ? — (A.)  The  first  originators  were  men  who  did  not  want  to 
“  rob,  or  steal,  or  do  anything  else  but  simply  to  check  the  evictions,  and  if  you 
“  want  my  opinion  about  evicted  farms,  I  will  tell  you.” 

My  Lord,  who  were  they  ?  Who  do  these  represent  but  the  Land  League  ?  That  I 
may  not  be  supposed  to  be  exaggerating  what  this  moonlighting  meant,  again,  as  I 
have  endeavoured,  almost  without  exception,  to  do,  taking  evidence  from  the  witnesses 
called  on  behalf  of  the  respondents,  let  me  show  you  what  moonlighting  meant  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Harrington  at  page  5196.  The  question  is  79,720  : — 

“  Do  you  remember  any  serious  crime  which  occurred  there  ? — (A.)  No;  I 
“  recollect  no  serious  crime.  Mere  moonlighting  was  a  far  more  serious  crime 
“  than  would  appear  on  the  surface,  because  the  people  in  my  neighbourhood, 
“  where  moonlighting  took  place,  lived  in  terror  of  their  lives.  They  could  not 
“  rest  by  day,  and  they  could  not  sleep  by  night.  We  had  some  moonlighting  in 
“  the  district — raids  for  guns,  for  arms.” 

My  Lord,  this  is  my  friend’s  witness.  This  is  the  Rev.  Daniel  Harrington,  who 
knew  what  was  going  on  at  this  time.  It  cannot  be  said  we  have  exaggerated  the 
condition  of  things  when  we  have  told  you  that  throughout  this  country,  on  these 
hillsides,  whether  the  people  were  prosperous  or  whether  they  were  in  poverty,  there 
were  men  who,  according  to  this  language,  the  language  of  Mr.  Harrington,  could  not 
rest  by  day  and  could  not  sleep  by  night.  This  was  the  condition  of  things  which  was 
brought  abou:  by  no  accidental  circumstances  in  the  locality.  This  does  not  represent 
the  old  days  of  Sir  Cornwall  Lewis’s  history  of  local  causes  producing  local  disturb¬ 
ances.  This  was  general.  The  moonlighting  that  was  going  on  is  admitted  to  have 
been  the  state  of  things  that  was  existing  in  Ireland  at  this  time ;  and  I  say,  where  the 
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Land  League  was  there  was  this  moonlighting.  This  reverend  gentleman  tells  your 
Lordships  how  the  horrors  of  it,  which  were  continuous  during  the  time  that  every 
man  was  in  danger,  were  affecting  the  peace  of-  the  whole  country  as  they  did,  and 
affected  it,  as  I  say,  under  the  very  protection  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Land 
League,  governed  and  ruled  by  many  of  those  who  are  now  respondents  before  you. 

I  am  desirous  that  your  Lordship  should  understand  that  moonlighting,  at  one  tim?- 
and  under  some  conditions  of  things,  did  receive  condemnation.  But  whilst  it  was 
going  on,  and  whilst  it  was  proceeding  and  having  the  effect  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harriug- 
ton  tells  you  of,  we  can  find  (as  I  say)  no  denunciation  of  the  moonlighting  where  it 
exists  within  the  original  system — that  is,  the  raid  for  arms  or  the  attack  by  night,  to 
cow  and  intimidate,  which,  of  course,  means  physical  intimidation  and  physical 
cowing. 

But  we  have  it  that  there  was  denunciation  by  one  speaker  at  Castleisland.  It  was 
a  little  late,  but  it  was  one  speaker,  namely,  Mr.  Davitt.  I  think  full  justice  must  be 
given  to  the  extent  to  which  that  speech  went.  Mr.  Davitt  has  referred  to  it  because 
he  put  it  in  evidence  when  Inspector  Davis  was  cross-examined.  Inspector  Davis  was 
cross-examined  at  page  1122.  Will  your  Lordship  refer  to  page  1122,  where  Inspector 
Davis  is  cross-examined.  You  will  find  he  says  this  in  answer  to  question  17,680 : — 

“  Well,  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  denunciation  of  crime  until  Mr.  Davitt 
“  went  down  to  Castleisland.” 

Then  at  the  next  page  Mr.  Davitt  put  to  the  witness  a  speech  from  the  “  Freeman’s 
Journal  ”  of  the  22nd  February  1886.  It  has  been  read,  and  as  you  would  read  it, 
Mr.  Davitt  speaks  very  severely  of  the  moonlighter.  He  says  : — 

“  If  my  own  brother  were  brought  before  me  and  proved  to  be  guilty  of 
“  such  an  atrocity, - ” 

(that  is  the  dealing  with  and  maiming  of  poor  helpless  beasts) — 

“  I  would  take  a  pleasure  in  flogging  him  at  a  cart  tail  before  flinging  him  into 
“  prison,  as  a  creature  unfit  to  walk  abroad  among  men,  a  libel  upon  the  name 
“  and  features  of  our  common  manhood.  I  want  you  to  look  beyond  the  confines 
“  of  your  own  county,  and  consider  the  consequences  which  your  acts  will  entail 
“  upon  the  cause  of  your  fatherland,  and  I  demand  of  you  the  cessation  of  all 
“  proceedings  which  afford  to  our  enemies  the  only  arguments  with  which  they  can 
“  hope  to  combat  our  first  demands  for  the  abolitiou  of  landlordism  and  Castle 
“  rule.  But  apart  altogether  from  political  considerations,  I  demand  of  you,  in 
“  the  name  of  Irishmen  of  all  parties  and  all  counties,  to  stamp  out  those 
“  abominable  outrages  which  tend  to  degrade  the  Irish  character  in  the  estimation 
“  of  mankind.  Now  this  custom  of  moonlighting,  which  may  have  been 
“  originally  resorted  to  with  no  intention  to  do  harm, - ” 

(that  is  the  original  system,  I  presume), 

“  but  out  of  that  devil-may-care  feeling,  peculiar  to  many  districts  in  Ireland, 
“  sooner  or  later  degenerated  into  acts  and  proceedings  which  I  am  sure,  if  they 
“  were  only  thought  of  in  the  beginning,  would  have  prompted  other  and  better 
“  proceedings,  and  a  different  line  of  action  to  the  young  men  who  have  partici- 
“  pated  in  them.” 

Your  Lordship  will  forgive  me  for  not  reading  on  for  the  moment.  Your  Lordship 
sees  a  trace  there  that  Mr.  Davitt  is  dealing  with  the  alteration  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  moonlighting  system.  I  have  had  no  reason  perhaps  for  being  careful,  but 
I  have  abstained  up  to  this  point  (although  I  have  made  some  reference  to  newspapers) 
from  suggesting,  and  I  have  abstained  from  supposing,  that  everything  has  not  been 
put  before  you  by  counsel  and  others  with  the  full  intention  of  giving  your  Lordship 
full  information,  but  I  have  to  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  this :  I  have  read 
down  to  the  words  “  participating  in  them.”  Mr.  Davitt  is  reading  a  speech  in  the 
“  Freeman’s  Journal.”  We  have  the  copy  of  the  “Freeman’s  Journal.”  Now  will 
your  Lordship  allow  me  to  read  to  you  the  sentence  that  occurs  after  the  word 
“  them,”  which  does  not  appear  in  the  report  Mr.  Davitt  read.  Having  traced  out 
what  it  had  been  and  then  said,  apparently,  that  there  had  been  some  change,  in  the 
speech  Mr.  Davitt  delivered  these  words  appear,  coming  in  after  the  word  “  them.” 
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“  Now  it  lias  degenerated  into  common  theft  and  cattle  lifting.  Why,  I 
“  do  not  know  among  the  scum  of  unadorned  scoundrelism  in  human  nature  a 
“  creature  so  vile  and  contemptible  as  the  man  who  will  carry  out  the  purpose 
“  of  the  burglar  and  the  cut-purse  under  the  guise  of  patriotism.  Why,  the  devil 
“  putting  on  the  cassock  of  the  priest  is  respectable  ruffianism  or  villany  in 
“  comparison  with  the  man  who  will  go  about  to  plunder  and  raid  under  the 
“  pretence  that  he  is  putting  down  landgrabbing  and  fighting  against  land- 
“  lordism.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  the  whole  of  that  is  left  out,  and  then,  in  this  paragraph  he  has 
read,  comes  in  this  : — 

“  I  ask  you,  men  and  women  of  Kerry,  to  stamp  out  this  sort  of  thing.” 

That  is,  the  plundering  that  is  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  but  which,  by  some 
unaccountable  means,  is  left  out.  Someone  may  have  supplied  Mr.  Davitt  with  this 
report,  but,  by  some  unaccountable  means,  the  whole  of  this  is  left  out,  and  the 
condemnation  which  appears,  “  I  ask  you  to  stamp  out  this  sort  of  thing,”  is  made  to 
apply  to  the  previous  sentence  with  respect  to  landgrabbing  instead  of  applying  to  the 
plundering,  which  is  the  immediate  context  of  the  speech.  Mv  Lord,  I  do  not 
understand  it.  There  is  the  paragraph,  and  here  is  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.”  And 
now  Mr.  Davitt  proceeds  : — 

“  I  ask  you,  men  and  women  of  Kerry,  to  stamp  out  this  sort  of  thing,” 

which  is  the  plundering  and  the  degradation  of  the  original  moonlighting  down  to  the 
level  of  the  plundering,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Davitt  asks  them,  these  men  and  women 
of  Kerry  to  stay,  without,  as  I  read  it,  extending  it  to  all  the  general  system  of  moon¬ 
lighting  which  was  cowing  people,  and  reducing  them  into  this  misery  which 
Mr.  Harrington  speaks  of.  My  Lord,  I  wish  this  little  incident  had  not  occurred.  I 
hope  some  explanation  may  be  given. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  I  shall  make  no  comment  upon  Sir  Henry  James’  remarks.  I 
shall  simply  ask  your  Lordship  to  read  the  whole  of  the  speech  or  to  look  at  the  whole 
of  the  speech, 

(The  President.)  That  is  not  quite  the  point.  You  were  reading  from  something. 
Do  you  happen  to  have  the  thing  from  which  you  were  reading  ? 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  I  think  I  had  the  report  in  the  “  Freeman  ”  in  my  hand,  and  from 
that  I  read.  At  any  rate,  I  referred  the  other  side  to  the  date  of  the  paper,  and  I 
think  I  also  drew  the  witness’s  attention  to  the  date  of  the  paper. 

(  Sir  E.  James.)  Oh,  certainly. 

(The  President.)  That  is  not  quite  the  point.  The  point  is  that  for  some  cause  or 
other  a  passage  was  left  out.  I  thought,  perhaps,  if  you  had  the  thing  from  which 
you  were  reading  it  might  throw  some  light  upon  it. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  I  have  not  the  evidence  here  before  me.  I  do  not  know  what 
information  I  gave  to  your  Lordships  at  the  time ;  but  I  certainly  did  not  wish  to 
shirk  anything  in  the  speech.  That  has  not  been  my  conduct  in  this  investigation. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  say  nothing.  It  is  possible  an  explanation  may  be  given.  Of 
course  the  date  of  the  paper  we  know.  We  were  aware  of  that.  But  if  Mr.  Davitt 
had  read  from  the  paper  and  given  it  to  us,  I  can  assure  Mr.  Davitt  we,  as  counsel, 
should  have  assumed  anyone  who  had  read  from  the  paper  would  have  read  the  whole 
of  what  was  material.  It  is  by  accident  that  we  have  checked  this,  and  our  attention 
has  been  called  to  it.  If  Mr.  Davitt  had  got  up  and  said,  “  I  am  reading  from  the 
‘Freeman’s  Journal,’”  I  think  your  Lordship  and  counsel  would  assume  he  was 
reading  the  Freeman’s  Journal  ’  as  it  appeared. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  I  did  not  read  the  whole  of  the  speech. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  if  Mr.  Davitt  had  commenced  at  one 
point,  and  had  finished  at  one  point ;  but  the  effect  produced  in  the  mind  of  everyone 
is  different  from  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact ;  because  without  asterisk 
or  aught  else  there  is  a  cessation  at  the  word  “  them,”  and  retaking  up^at  the  words 
“  I  ask  you,  men  and  women  of  Kerry,  to  stamp  out  this  sort  of  thing,”  and  leaving 
out  that  paragraph  which  changes  the  whole  sense  of  the  matter.  I  cannot  leave  this 
speech  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  with  the  assertion  that  it  is  a  negative  speech.  I  am  afraid 
it  is  worse  than  a  negative  speech,  because  Mr.  Davitt’s  condemnation  is  confined, 
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first,  to  the  maiming  of  cattle,  which  he  has  condemned  before  ;  and,  secondly,  not  to 
moonlighting,  which  cows  and  intimidates,  but  to  the  moonlighting  of  a  class  which  is 
the  class  of  robbery,  which  of  course,  no  one  thought  the  Land  League  was  supporting. 
Now,  reading  Mr.  Davitt’s  speech  as  it  was  made,  and  as  it  is  reported  in  the 
“Freeman,”  it  is,  as  I  again  say  to  your  Lordship,  a  condemnation  of  that  which 
even  the  Reverend  Patrick  O’Connor  might  condemn,  the  men  who  stole,  the  men  who 
were  burglars  and  not  moonlighters.  Those  were  the  men  whose  private  ends  were 
considered  by  themselves  as  paramount  to  what  the  Land  League  would  call  patriotic 
action  ;  the  Land  Leaguers  were  willing  and  Mr.  Davitt  was  willing  to  condemn  the 
man  who  put  money  into  his  pocket  instead  of  carrying  out  the  edicts  of  the  League. 

My  Lord,  I  have  thought  it  necessary,  without  comment,  for  the  matter  speaks  for 
itself,  to  call  attention  to  this  speech,  and  now  what  was  the  denunciation  that  we  find 
of  this  moonlighting,  as  given  by  the  specimen — the  best  example,  I  presume,  that 
could  have  been  given — by  Mr.  Davitt. 

Then,  my  Lords,  in  this  respect  I  will  call  your  Lordships’  attention  to  a  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  class,  and  that  is  a  denunciation  which  can  be  sincere.  There  is  one 
specimen  given  at  page  5961.  You  will  see  it  in  a  denunciation  which  I  should  call 
one  of  the  orthodox  denunciations  : — 

“  The  secretary  read  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  seconded  by 
Mr.  R.  Nawd  and  passed  nemine  contradicente.  ‘  That  we  offer  to  Messrs.  James, 
“  ‘  John,  and  Charles  Newman,  and  J.  Kenny,  of  Cloomallagh,  members  of  this 
“  ‘  branch,  the  expression  of  our  sorrow  for  the  injuries  they  sustained  in  the 
“  ‘  murderous  assault  committed  on  them  in  this  town  on  the  11th  instant,  and 
“  ‘  we  hope  that  the  authorities  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  to  punishment 
“  ‘  the  perpetrators  of  this  disgraceful  outrage.’  ” 

Well,  my  Lords,  I  think  the  right  term  to  apply  to  that  resolution  is  that  it  is  a 
mean  ;  resolution  here,  as  I  can  your  Lordships,  at  this  time  there  was  defiance  of  the 
authorities ;  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  appeal  to  them  to  punish  the  moonlighters  ; 
but  this  offence  is  an  offence  against  the  members  of  the  Land  League,  an  offence 
against  them,  and  it  is  not  a  moonlighting  affray,  because,  if  your  Lordships  will  kindly 
read  on,  you  will  see  that  that  was  an  assault  arising  from  jealousy  in  the  farm,  and 
there  was  a  row,  and  that  being  so,  and  the  people  assaulted  being  members  of  the 
branch,  then  to  the  authorities  of  the  land  application  can  be  made  for  the  defence  of 
those  men  and  for  the  punishment  of  the  offenders.  Can  your  Lordships  find  any  such 
a  resolution  where  the  offence  had  been  committed  by  moonlighters  against  persons 
who  were  not  members  of  the  branch  ?  As  your  Lordships  have  before  you  this  note, 
may  I  refer  you  to  the  next  page,  to  an  instance  of  another  class,  in  which  you  will 
find,  I  admit,  denunciation.  It  is  at  page  5962  : — 

“  That  the  members  of  this  branch  of  the  Irish  National  League  are  opposed 
“  to  the  commission  of  outrages  ;  that  they  are  convinced  that  no  member  of  the 
“  League  would  countenance  or  connive  at  the  crimes  of  rick-burning  or  cattle- 
“  maiming - ” 

(those  two  are  picked  out,  and  your  Lordships  will  see  why) — - 

“  as  they  are  well  aware  that  the  owners  of  property  so  injured  or  destroyed 
“  are  always  most  liberally  compensated  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers.” 

Again,  I  say  there  is  another  mean  resolution.  What  does  it  mean?  We  object  to 
the  two  outrages,  burning  ricks  and  cattle-maiming.  There  is  an  absolute  value  which 
you  can  appraise  to  the  rick  and  to  the  cattle,  therefore  as  you  will  have  to  pay  for 
them,  do  not  commit  these  outrages.  This  is  worse  than  “  Do  not  nail  his  ears  to  the 
post.”  What  was  said  about  the  other  outrages  is  bad,  and  may  bring  misery  to 
the  man  ;  you  may  place  him  in  that  state  of  terror  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington 
describes.  No  money  is  paid  for  that — comparatively  little,  if  any — unless  the 
man  is  absolutely  wounded ;  but  here,  in  respect  to  this  property,  here  is 
absolute  payment  falling  upon  the  ratepayers,  therefore  do  not  commit  that 
kind  of  crime.  My  Lords,  in  passing  to  a  particular  matter  rather  than  more 
general  principles,  I  would  in  calling  your  Lordships’  attention  to  the  denunciations 
of  crime,  again  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Harrington  at  page  5202. 
He  lived  in  the  district  that  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the  (Jjastleisland  district, 
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and  with  the  Tralee  district,  and,  as  we  know,  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  crime  in 
that  district.  My  Lords,  at  page  5202,  I  may  observe  that  this  language  in  which  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Harrington  is  speaking,  that  the  only  murder  as  denounced  by  him  was 
the  Phoenix  Park  murder,  and  the  question  was  put  by  my  learned  friend  :  “  Then 
why  did  you  denounce  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  when  there  was  crime  going  on 
“  near  Castleisland  ?  ”  Of  course  the  reason  would  be  obvious,  the  Phoenix  Park 
murder  was  committed  under  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned  ;  had  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  attention  ;  but  where  the  local  influence  could  be  felt  no  such  denunciation 
is  brought  to  bear.  Exactly  the  same  observation  arises  upon  the  evidence  given  by 
Daniel  Ryan  at  page  5956,  and  your  Lordship  will  see  there  that  we  have  another 
instance  of  the  denunciations  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  only.  “  You  passed  a 
resolution  condemning  the  Phoenix  Park  murder.”  Then,  my  Lords,  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  this  district.  In  the  same  sense,  and  to  save  referring  to  it,  will  you  also 
read  the  evidence  at  page  5957  ;  that  was  dwelt  upon  when  the  evidence  was  given 
upon  it,  and  there  occurs,  as  I  think,  the  very  sad  excising  of  statements  from  the 
extracts  that  were  given  from  the  “  Cork  Herald  ”  of  proving  denunciations.  This  is 
a  flagrant  instance  of  what  was  done.  I  am  speaking  of  the  evidence  at  page  5957. 
There  was  a  denunciation  of  the  Buttevant  Land  League,  and  they  had  passed  a 
resolution — 

“  Offering  a  reward  to  any  person  who  would  bring  to  prosecution  the  perpe- 
“  trators  of  the  outrage  near  that  town,  and  asking  the  League  for  an  expression 
“  of  opinion  from  the  Cork  Land  League  upon  the  subject.” 

I  think  your  Lordships  will  find  in  the  “  Cork  Daily  Herald  ”  that  this  action  is 
taken  upon  it : — 

“  He  (Mr.  O’Connor)  begged  to  suggest  to  the  writer  that  they  ought  to 
“  allow  the  Government  to  do  their  own  police  work.  (Mr.  Ryan.)  Certainly ; 
“  what  have  we  to  do  with  it?” 

That  was  the  witness,  and  so  it  passed  in  the  negative  “  that  there  should  be  any 
dealing  ”  with  the  action. 

Will  your  Lordship  compare  that  with  the  results  I  have  just  read,  calling  upon  the 
authorities  to  assist  when  members  of  the  branch  of  the  Land  League  were  assaulted. 
The  Government  is  to  do  its  own  police  work  if  the  outrage  be  of  the  character  of  a 
moonlighter’s  work.  The  police  authorities  are  to  do  it  if  the  members  of  the  League 
are  assaulted  under  different  conditions,  and  different  circumstances. 

May  I  call  to  the  President’s  recollection  a  matter  that  occurred  in  Mr.  Harrington’s 
evidence,  it  is  at  page  5109.  Your  Lordship  says  this  to  Mr.  Harrington  at  question 
78,049 : — 

“  You  are  now  in  the  position  of  a  witness.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
“  anything  which  calls  for  that  observation.  You  will  answer  the  learned 
“  counsel’s  questions. — (A.)  I  will,  my  Lord.  I  shall  be  anxious  to  make  my 
“  answer  as  definite  as  possible.  (The  President.)  Will  you  bear  in  mind  the 
“  question  I  have  put,  Mr.  Reid,  whether  there  is  any  action  of  the  central  body 
“  condemning  these  things  which  the  witness  in  his  own  interest  says  he 
“  condemned  ? — (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  will  be  called.” 

“  Very  well  ”  your  Lordship  said.  In  pursuance  of  that  undertaking  Mr.  Timothy 
Harrington  was  called,  and  we  have  his  evidence  on  this  point  at  page  5418. 

(The  President.)  That  refers  back  to  something  I  said. 

“Was  there  ever  any  action  taken  by  the  central  body  condemning  these 
“  things  which  you  say  were  condemned  by  you  ? — (A.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  many 
“  branches  in  Ireland  were  dissolved  for  that.  You  will  have  evidedce  of  that.” 

r  (Sir  H.  James.)  Yes.  my  Lord,  Mr.  Reid,  you  will  find,  attempts  to  deal  with  this 
matter,  and  he  says  at  page  5446  (it  is  only  one  sentence) — 

“  Human  nature  is  such  that  the  probability  is  that  I  put  forword  the  best  I 
“  had  got.” 

My  Lord,  I  would  agree  that  that  is  a  general  observation  as  well  as  a  particular  one, 
which  was  probably  strictly  correct.  It  is  pointed  out  to  me  that  there  is  on  the  same 
page,  5446,  a  kind  of  summary  given  at  question  84,012. 
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“  Of  tlie  energetic  cliaracter  we  find  afterwards  in  1885  and  1886  ? — (A.) 
“  I  used  energy  when  occasion  required  energy,  I  can  assure  you.  First  of  all 
“  there  were  very  few  branches  of  the  League  up  to  1885.  It  was  in  1885  that 
“  the  League  spread  so  rapidly  as  to  render  it  not  easy  for  a  man  in  my  position 
“  to  control  it.” 

Will  your  Lordships  mark  these  words  : — 

“  The  election  came  in  1885,  and  every  county  was  desirous  to  qualify  for  its 
“  representation,  consequently  the  branches  of  the  League  trebled  in  1885.” 

[The  President.)  I  do  not  quite  see  the  connexion — 

“  Every  county  was  desirous  to  qualify  for  it  representation,  consequently  the 
“  branches  of  the  League  trebled  in  1885.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  do  not  really  wish  to  suggest  anything  political,  but  I  think  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  sympathetic  action ;  it  is  a  political  suggestion  if  I  make  it. 

“  There  are  two  produced  in  1884,  April  the  3rd  and  4th,  both  directed 
“  against  the  practice  of  intimidating  persons  in  voting  for  poor  law  guardians  ? — 
“  (A.)  Yes,  there  are  several  other  letters  in  the  letter  book  upon  that.  (Q.)  I 
“  can  only  deal  with  what  has  been  produced.  In  July  1885  I  find  a  boycotting 
“  notice  about  labourers.  Then  on  September  28th,  the  next  one  I  find  is  one 
“  which  deals  with  an  irregular  proceeding  against  Alderman  Smith,  which,  of 
“  course,  is  quite  consistent  with  regular  proceedings,  not  being  condemned  by 
“  the  League  ? — (A.)  The  letter  is  not  consistent  with  that.  My  condemnation  of 
“  the  League  was  for  an  endeavour  to  boycott  Alderman  Smith  in  it.  (Q.)  If  you 
“  were  desirous  to  put  down  these  outrages,  how  comes  it  there  are  no  resolutions 
“  to  be  found  in  your  books  prior  to  1884?  ” 

Now,  my  Lord,  it  is  true  that  there  is  one  resolution,  and  one  only,  that  I  can  find> 
and  that  is  stated,  as  you  will  find,  at  page  5418.  I  know  that,  of  course,  at  that  time 
there  was  an  approach  to  the  general  election,  and  you  will  see  political  events 
controlled  the  action  of  the  National  League.  I  find  this  one  on  the  17th  July, 
which  does  object  to  boycotting  notices.  It  is  the  first  and  only  one,  I  think,  that  can 
be  found : — 

“  Boycotting  notices,  or  anything  that  might  lead  to  outrage,  cannot  be  other 
“  than  the  work  of  the  enemies  of  the  Irish  National  cause.” 

How  far  that  is  published,  I  know  not.  It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  T.  Ryan 
Then  the  next  is  the  8th  September  1885.  There  is  a  letter  in  relation  to  Alderman 
Smith’s  expulsion  from  that  branch  of  the  League  which  Mr.  Harrington  calls 
boycotting.  That  is,  boycotting  in  the  League  and  by  the  League. 

Now,  if  your  Lordship  pleases,  I  am  passing  to  a  matter  which  I  should  probably 
deal  with  a  little  later  on,  the  contrast  between  the  action  of  the  League  at  this  time 
and  that  which  occurs  immediately  after  the  new  condition  of  things  existed,  and  it 
ought,  probably,  now  to  be  noticed.  Forgive  me  if  I  do  mention  a  political  matter 
for  one  moment.  It  is  matter  of  history.  As  your  Lordship  will  be  aware,  a  new 
state  of  things,  as  regards  Mr.  Parnell,  existed  in  January  1886.  In  the  last  days  of 
January  1886  there  was  a  change  in  the  Government,  and  Mr.  Parnell’s  followers 
became  the  ardent  supporters  of  that  Government.  Will  your  Lordships  see  what  was 
done  then,  on  the  next  page  to  which  I  have  been  reading,  namely,  on  the  5th  February 
1886,  when  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands  made  by  the  English  supporters 
of  Mr.  Parnell  at  that  time,  that  no  outrage  should  exist,  and  for  the  first  time  you 
have  action  taken.  On  the  page  I  have  mentioned  occurs  this  letter  of  the  5th  February 
1886.  This  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  MacMahon,  of  Firies : — 

“  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  organising  committee  of  the  National  League, 
“  I  laid  before  them  the  application  on  behalf  of  the  evicted  tenant,  Cornelius 
“  Murphy.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  organising  committee  found  themselves 
“  compelled  to  refuse  a  grant,  owing  to  the  very  disturbed  and  lawles  stato  of 
“  Kerry  at  the  present  time.  The  committee  decided  upon  sending  no  grants  to 
“  those  districts  where  continual  disturbance  lias  been  kept  up.  1  do  not  wish 
“  you  to  understand  that  they  believe  the  branch  of  the  National  League  is  in 
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“  any  way  associated  with  lawless  outrages,  but  they  wish  to  save  the  general 
“  organisation  from  even  the  suspicion  of  sending  funds  to  places  where  outrages 
“  of  this  kind  have  been  occurring ;  and  they  regard  the  course  as  necessary  for 
“  the  safety  and  character  of  the  organisation  at  the  present  time,  and  have 
“  directed,  me  to  communicate  their  views  to  the  secretaries  who  have  made 
“  application.” 

I  repeat  that  date,  the  5th  February  1886.  Can  your  Lordship  find  any  trace  of  any 
similar  resolution  being  arrived  at  during  the  year  1880  or  1881  ?  Can  you  find  any 
trace  of  it  until  the  5th  February  1886,  when  it  is  said  that  the  national  organisation 
wished  to  save  themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  sending  funds  to  places  where 
outrages  of  this  kind  had  been  committed  ?  My  Lord,  if  that  had  been  done  before, 
there  would,  of  course,  have  been  no  sending  funds  to  places  where  outrages  had  been 
committed  ;  that  would  have  shown,  at  least,  that  the  Land  League  had  no  symmthy 
with  the  outrages,  or  the  National  League  at  anytime  prior  to  the  5th  February."  But 
this  course,  which  was  deemed  by  the  National  Organisation  Committee,  or  the 
Committee  of  the  National  League  to  be  efficacious  in  February  1886,  and  which  they 
think  will  stop  outrage,  was  never  taken  until  that  date,  and  then  what  is  thr  reason 
given  for  it,  not  that  we  do  it  because  it  will  stop  outrage,  but  we  do  it  because  the 
organisation  must  be  free  from  the  suspicion  of  sending  funds  to  these  districts.  My 
Lord,  we  know  exactly  what  that  meant,  we  know  exactly  what  that  meant  in 
February  1886  ;  that  you  will  find  in  America  a  new  state  of  things  came  into 
operation  at  that  time,  so  a  new  state  of  things  had  to  be  brought  into  existence,  and 
was  brought  into  existence  in  order  to  meet  public  opinion  in  England.  You  have  in 
evidence — I  do  not  think  they  have  been  referred  to,  very  conspicuously  at  least — the 
minute  books  of  the  National  League.  I  do  not  think  they  are  even  with  the  officer  of 
the  Court,  but  my  observation  upon  them  is,  and  I  would  ask  your  Lordships  to  refer 
to  them,  because  of  course  they  must  be  under  your  Lordships’  control,  that  you  will 
find  in  those  books  no  denunciations  of  crime  whatever.  No  resolutions  passed  in  those 
books  in  order  to  carry  out  any  policy  that  would  bring  crime  to  an  end.  They  are 
there  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  mark  that  date  when  Mr.  Har¬ 
rington  or  the  committee  became  so  sensitive  that  they  cannot  rest  under  the  suspicion 
for  a  moment  of  sending  money  to  a  place  where  outrage  exists.  That,  up  to  that  time, 
that  was  not  the  policy  of  the  old  Land  League,  and  that,  up  to  that  time,  no  such 
resolution  appears  in  the  books  of  the  National  League,  it  having  come  into  existence 
in  the  autumn  of  1882. 

(The  President.)  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  whether  that  promise  of  Mr.  Edward 
Harrington  was  fulfilled  to  show  that  many  branches  were  dissolved  on  account  of 
boycotting  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  think  my  memory  is,  certainly  not  prior  to  1886,  was  any  action 

taken. 

(The  President.)  I  take  a  note  of  that  date. 

(Sir  PL.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  I  will  ask  my  learned  friends  carefully 
to  look  through  Mr.  Harrington’s  evidence,  but  my  memory  is  strong  that  we  shall 
find  no  proof  of  any  dissolution  of  the  branches  of  the  Land  League,  except  that 
instance  which  I  gave  to  your  Lordships  some  days  ago  of  Father  O’Donovan  dissolving 
his  branch,  which  I  think  is  unique,  at  least  on  such  a  ground.  I  am  passing  as 
rapidly  as  I  can  over  these  points,  and  now  I  come  to  one  or  two  other  matters 
certainly  which  are  cognate.  You  have  been  told,  my  Lords,  of  the  denunciations 
which  were  to  be  found  in  certains  organs  of  the  press.  As  to  the  leading  ones, 
namely  “United  Ireland”  and  the  “Irishman.”  Of  course,  no  denunciations  can  be 
found.  You  had  it  suggested  to  your  Lordships  that  the  “  Cork  Herald  ”  had  been 
denouncing  outrage,  and  I  am  very  unwilling  to  weary  your  Lordships  with  the 
manner  in  which  that  was  dealt  with  ;  but  the  matter  was  dealt  with  at  page  6150. 
Y  our  Lordship  sees  my  statement  to  you  was  a  long  one.  What  happened,  if  you  will 
recollect,  was  this,  that  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Beid,  produced  the  extracts  in  a 
printed  form  from  the  “  Cork  Herald.”  Attention  was  directed  to  one  or  two,  and  we 
asked  for  an  opportunity  of  comparison,  and  when  they  were  compared  it  was  found 
that  those  extracts  had  been  mangled  so  that  the  sense  of  them  had  not  been  conveyed 
to  your  Lordships.  It  will  be  repetition,  my  Lords,  but  may  I  ask  you  to  look  at 
page  6150  to  see  how  these  documents — I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion — had  been 
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intentionally  dealt  with,  so  as  to.  produce  a  wrong  effect  on  your  Lordships’ mind. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example  at  page  6150.  On  that  document  put  in  by  Mr.  Reid  the 
words  appeared  in  this  way — 

“  Mr.  O’Connor  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  to  the  effect 
“  that  the  Buttevant  Land  League  had  passed  a  resolution  offering  a  reward 
“  to  any  person  who  would  bring  to  prosecution  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage 
“  near  that  town.” 

There  the  extract  ^stopped,  and  then  these  words  were  found  almost  immediately 
following  in  the  “  Cork  Herald,”  with  not  even  a  full  stop : — 

“  And  asking  the  League  for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Cork  Land 
“  League  upon  the  subject.  He  (Mr.  O’Connor)  begged  to  suggest  to  the  writer 
“  that  they  ought  to  allow  the  Government  to  do  their  own  police  work.” 

That,  my  Lord,  is  all  cut  out — and  one  half  of  the  sentence  only  is  given  to  you. 
Then,  my  Lords,  in  the  next  example  comes  another  extract — 

“Mr.  Riordan  said:  ‘We  have  over  and  over  again  formed  resolutions 
“  e  condemning  outrages  ;  they  are  wrong  in  a  moral  sense.’  ” 

That  is  given  as  the  expression  of  a  meeting  at  Mill  Street,  but  what  did  appear 
was-»- 

“  Mr.  Corkery  said  he  ......  saw  Guerin,  who  said  he  had  been 

“  questioned  by  the  police  as  to  who  were  the  members  of  the  armed  party 
“  of  the  previous  night.  (Mr.  O'Sullivan.)  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  League? 
“  Certainly  it  was  not  we  who  fired  the  shots.  ( Several  members.)  No,  no. 
“  (The  Chairman.)  We  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  outrage  (hear,  hear). 
“  (Mr.  Riordan.)  We  over  and  over  again  formed  resolutions  condemning  out- 
“  rages  which  get  people  arrested.  Besides,  they  are  wrong  in  a  moral  sense.” 

All  that  is  cut  out,  and  now  it  proceeded  paragraph  after  paragraph.  Take  the  next 
page  as  an  instance — page  6151.  Mr.  Reid’s  paper  showed  : — 

“  That  we  take  this  opportunity  of  disclaiming  and  discountenancing  outrages 
“  of  any  kind.” 

There  was  a  comma  there,  and  the  sentence  was  made  to  stop  at  these  words  : — 

“  As  we  find  the  parishioners  had  to  pay  very  heavily  for  supposed  outrages 
“  and  burnings.” 

That  is  excised.  The  same  observation  occurs  at  page  6152.  My  learned  friend  put 
in  the  words  : — 

“  That  we,  the  executive  of  this  branch  of  the  Land  League,  condemn  on  our 
“  part  the  outrages  to  property  committed  in  this  district  within  the  past  week. 
“  Mr.  McCarthy,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  spoke  strongly  of  the  wickedness  and 
“  folly  of  any  person  committing  such  outrages.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  there  it  stopped  with  a  comma,  but  the  sentence  runs  on  : — -  • 

“  As  the  poor,  struggling,  rack-rented  farmers  would  have  to  pay  heavily  for 
“  them.” 

Those  words  are  struck  out,  and  your  Lordship  does  not  see  them. 

Well,  my  Lord,  so  we  proceed.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  trouble  you  at  length 
with  them.  I  could  give  you  many  examples  from  these  pages.  There  is  one 
specially  at  page  6154.  It  appears  in  Mr.  Reid’s  copy — 

“  Under  that  Government  the  people  were  not  getting  anything  better ;  thev 
“  were  only  getting  mad.  He  who  committed  a  crime  at  present  injured  the 
“  cause  of  the  country.” 

That  appears  in  Mr.  Reid’s  copy  with  these  words : — 

“  These  men  had  sinned  gravely  and  they  had  to  answer  for  it.  It  made  one’s 
“  blood  freeze  in  his  veins  and  it  called  up  the  words  ‘  God  may  forgive  these 
ft  ‘  crimes’  but  man  cannot.’  ” 
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That  would  look  as  if  it  appeared  to  refer  to  general  crime,  but  what  does  appear  is — 

“  The  chairman  in  the  course  of  his  speech  referred  to  the  dreadful  tragedies 
“  now  beipig  enacted  in  Dublin.  God  forbid  that  he  should  say  a  word  to  increase 
“  the  gloom  that  was  hanging  over  the  unfortunate  families  of  the  men  who  were 
“  condemned  to  death,  or  the  still  more  unfortunate  families  of  Carey  the  informer 
“  and  his  fellows.  These  men  had  sinned  gravely  and  they  had  to  answer  for  it, 

“  it  made  one’s  blood  freeze  in  his  veins,  and  it  called  up  the  words  ‘  God  may 
“  ‘forgive  these  crimes,  but  man  cannot.’ 

And  the  whole  of  that  is  left  out.  My  Lord,  I  hope  the  witness  Mr.  Thomas  Harrington 
is  wrong  in  what  he  said. 

( The  President.)  Who  is  Thomas  Harrington,  I  forget? 

(, Sir  H.  James.)  He  was  connected  with  the  newspaper,  my  Lord ;  at  the  time  he 
gave  his  evidence  he  was  sub-editor  of  “Freeman’s  Journal.”  He  had  been  connected 
with  the  newspaper  we  are  dealing  with,  and  he  produced  these  matters  what  I  was 
calling  to  your  Lordship’s  attention  in  his  examination,  was  a  question  accruing  at  page 
5530.  You  will  see  attention  was  called  to  the  matter.  These  excisions  had  been 
made  so  as  to  distort  the  meaning,  and  at  5530  Mr.  Reid’s  acquiesces  that  some 
inquiry  should  be  made,  and  I  said — 

“  May  I  say  after  what  has  occurred,  where  the  inverted  commas  are  used, 

“  the  quotation  would  be  accurate,  but  where  some  one  has  exercised  discretion 
“  in  condensation  it  must  not  be  assumed  the  condensation  is  correct. 

“  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  witness,  I  do  not 
“  know  whether  he  compiled  it. 

“  (The  Witness.)  Ho,  I  did  not.  They  were  compiled  in  Ireland.  I  had  not 
“  access  to  the  file  at  all.” 

Then  I  suggest  something,  and  the  counsel  says  it  was  Mr.  Maurice  Ilealy.  All  I  can 
say  is  I  sincerely  hope  that  gentleman  was  wrong  in  the  information  he  received. 

Another  collection  of  denunciations  was  put  in  evidence  of  what  is  called  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van’s  pamphlet;  I  think  it  caught  your  attention  at  the  time. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  should  ask  your  Lordships  respectfully  that  this  should  be 
analysed,  and  accurately  analysed,  and  I  will  tell  you  in  what  direction.  It  is 
published  in  the  year  1888.  It  appears  to  be  a  collection  of  denunciations  of  outrage, 
I  suppose,  stating  as  well  as  the  writer  or  relater  could,  the  denunciations  which 
occurred.  And  in  its  analysis  it  is  rather  remarkable,  it  commences  with  the  document 
“  Instructions  to  the  organisers”  of  December  1880.  The  document  I  have  described 
more  than  once  as  a  pernicious  document,  that  denounced  only  the  maiming  of  cattle, 
and  threatening  letters. 

Then  there  is  a  manifesto  of  the  Irish  M.P.’s  on  February  5,  1881,  sent  by  the 
Members  of  Parliament.  I  see  it  was  not  a  denunciation  of  crime  in  the  sense  we  are 
dealino-  with.  It  is  a  portion  of  it.  Then  we  have  some  intended  denunciations  of 
crime, °and  we  have  singularly  enough,  as  a  denunciation  of  crime,  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech 
at  New  Ross.  Mr.  Harris’  partridge  speech,  about  shooting  landlords  as  partridges, 
is  put  in  as  a  speech  denouncing  crime.  Mr.  Dillon’s  speech  at  Kildare— the  young 
man’s  speech — appealing  to  them.  I  hat  was  put  in.  That  is  the  reference  to  those 

denunciations  at  page  26.  _  ,, 

(The  President.)  Is  that  the  speech  in  which  he  says  “  you  understand  me. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  No,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  think  it  is,  it  is  ODe  of  the  speeches  I  have 
called  “the  young  man’s  speech,  but  not  “  you  understand  me.  Theie  aie  obsei- 
nations  made  by  a  considerable  number  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  as  many  as  44, 
I  think,  but  as  a*  fact  there  is  only  one  resolution  by  any  branch  of  the  Land  League 
set  out,  and  that  is  at  page  57.  And  that,  my  Lord,  happens  to  be  a  resolution  of  the 
Knockanure  Branch  of  the  Land  League  under  date  of  November  26,  1887.  that, 
my  Lord,  is  the  industry  of  the  editor  of  this  collection,  or  rather,  I  will  say,  that  is 
the  result  of  his  industry  ;  he  finds  only  one  that  he  can  put  before  the  public,  and 

that  is  dated  in  the  year  1887.  _ 

Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  one  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  at  page  22,  end  it  commences 

with  these  words  : - 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Give  me  the  date  cf  Mr.  Dillon  s  speech. 
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(Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  October  26th,  1880,  and  it  commences  with  these  words  :— 

“  Up  to  this  time  I  have  always  deliberately  abstained  from  joining  in  the 
«  howl  of  denunciation  of  so-called  agrarian  crimes  and  outrages,  because  I 
“  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  ruffianism  of  the  London  Press,  which  sought  to 
“  represent  this  country  as  soaked  with  blood,  and  crowded  with  murderers. 

It  is  true  that  in  that  speech  we  have  some  words  that  without  doubt  certainly 
point  to  denunciation  of  crime  ;  but  then  in  that  speech  occur  these  words  It  says : 

“  And  just  in  concluding  on  this  point,  I  would  say  once  for  all,  with  regard 
“  to  assassination,  that  whatever  excuse  there  was  in  part  which  palliated  that 
«  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  people— and  we  all  know  there  was  a  very  great 

“  excuse _ we  all  know  the  assassinations  in  past  days,  were  the  result  of 

“  intolerable  oppression,  which  the  people  had  no  prospect  of  ridding  themselves 
“  of,  or  of  defending  themselves  against - ” 


and  then  it  is  about  the  Fenian  proceeding— 

“  But  now,  when  the  Irish  League  has  laid  before  the  Irish  people  the  policy 
“  by  which,  without  resorting  to  such  desperate  courses,  they  can  protect  their 
«  lives  and’ the  lives  of  their  children,  I  think  that  all  excuse  is  taken  away  from 
“  this  crime.” 


Then  I  would  ask  you  to  read  that  speech,  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Dillon’s  other 

speech,  that  he  has  made  to  the  young  men.  .  ,  .  _„n 

Then,  my  Lord,  there  are  three  of  Mr.  Parnell  s  speeches  made  m  the  year  18/9, 
before  Mr.  Parnell  visited  America.  We  have  not  been  able  to  check  the  context  at 
all  but  I  vill  take  it  they  were  made  at  that  time,  and  there  is  in  this  pamphlet,  given 
as’ an  instance  of  denunciation  of  crime,  that  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  made  in  1881, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  young  Boyd.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  the 
language,  I  need  not  refer  to  it,  where  he  says  if  organisation  of  this  kind  bad  existed, 
it  would  not  have  been  necessary.  Of  course  you  must  take  that  speech  as  a  whole. 
Then  there  is  a  short  portion  of  a  speech  at  Tipperary,  speaking  of  manufactured 


speech 
outrage. 


OlltrS  o*0S 

I  think  it  right  to  say  that  at  page  33  there  is  one  speech,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
I  think  I  can  find,  if  taken  as  a  whole,  to  be  a  denunciation.  At  page  33  there  is  a 
of  Mr.  John  Redmond  at  Wexford,  which  does  appear  to  be  condemning 
I  can  only  say  as  to  that  speech  that  I  am  not  assuming  that  it  is  given  in 

its  integrity.  ,  „  ,  .  .  ^  „ 

( The  President.)  Do  not  they  give  the  source  from  which  they  are  derived  { 

(Sir  E.  James )  No,  my  Lord,  and  we  have  not  been  able,  in  taking  the  speeches 
referred  to,  to  find  it.  It  is  at  page  33.  It  is  without  any  heading  except  this  :  “  At 
Wexford,  May  1881 and  while  I  say  I  think  there  one  cannot  read  it  other  than  as 
denunciation  of  crime,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  no  means  of  tracing  it,  and  we  do  not 
know  its  context.  And,  after  what  has  occurred,  I  cannot  say  I  take  the  responsibility 
of  being  bound  by  what  is  placed  before  us  without  having  an  opportunity  of  checking- 
the  source  from  which  it  is  derived.  I  have  already  noticed  to  you  the  absence  of 
anythin o-  in  the  year  1881.  I  will  give  you  a  reason  why  I  am  not  disposed  to  accept 
without^ inquiry  every  extract  that  is  here.  At  page  30  there  is  a  speech  given  by 
Mr.  Sexton  at  Drogheda  on  the  24th  of  October  1880.  The  words  of  Mr.  Sexton’s 
speech,  as  given,  stop  at  the  words,  “  moral  teachers  who  have  been  most  to  blame.” 

Then  these  words  occur  :  “  It  primarily  rests  on  the  Government - .”  My  Lord,  I 

am  wrono-  in  saying  this  is  Mr.  Sexton’s  speech;  it  is  a  speech  given  hy  the  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Sexton  is  present.  In  the  speech  given  at  this  Drogheda  meeting,  Mr.  Gallooly, 
who  is  the  chairman,  is  speaking,  and  ho  says,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Sexton— 


“  It  primarily  rests  on  the  Government  who  tolerate  such  a  system.  Let  the 
“  Government  give  us  a  good  Land  Bill,  and  we  will  have  no  outrages.” 

Then  some  observations  of  the  chairman  were  given  in  the  extract  of  this  pamphlet 
in  company  with  Mr.  Sexton  s  speech,  and  those  words  are  left  out. 

(The  President.)  Do  you  say  this  is  at  page  30  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Yes.  Mr.  Sexton,  at  page  30,  at  the  Drogheda  meeting.  Wre  have 
been  able  to  follow  that,  my  Lord. 
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{The  President.)  It  only  gives  the  language  of  Mr.  Sexton. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  And  the  chairman. 

{The  President.)  I  cannot  find  the  chairman. 

{Sir  p[.  James.)  It  is  the  fourth  line  : — 

“  {Chairman.)  No,  no,  you  are  very  wrong - ” 

He  interrupted.' 

{The  President.)  Is  this  it  ? 

“  Listen  to  my  friend  Mr.  Sexton  and  he  will  tell  you  how  you  can  legally 
“  ‘  do  away  ’  with  him.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  There  is  a  speech  given  by  Mr.  Sexton,  and  then  there  would  appear 
to  be  an  interruption  :  the  chairman  says  : — 

“  No,  no,  you  are  very  wrong  ;  listen  to  my  friend  Mr.  Sexton,  and  he  will  tell 
“  you  how  you  can  legally  ‘  do  away  ’  with  him.” 

{The  President.)  Then  I  understand  this  comes  in. 

{Sir  \H.  James.)  Then  when  Mr.  Sexton’s  comes  to  the  words  “it  is  the  moral 
teachers  who  have  been  most  to  blame,”  the  words  in  the  words,  of  Mr.  Gallooley,  the 
chairman,  that  I  have  read  to  you,  after  the  words  “  it  is  the  moral  teachers  who  have 
been  most  to  blame  ”  come  in.  First,  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Sexton’s  speech  you  find 
the  word  “  blame  ” — “  it  is  the  moral  teachers  who  are  most  to  blame.” 

{The  President.)  What  is  left  out  ? 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Then,  in  the  “  Freeman  ”  newspaper,  the  source  from  which  we 
obtain  this,  after  the  word  “  blame,”  Mr.  Gallooly  says,  apparently  almost  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Sexton — 

“  It  primarily  rests  on  the  Government  who  tolerate  such  a  system.  Let  the 
“  Government  give  us  a  good  Land  Bill,  and  we  will  have  no  outrage.” 

That  does  not  appear.  It  appears  something  stopped  Mr.  Sexton,  but  this  goes  on 
with  Mr.  Sexton’s  speech. 

{The  President.)  I  think  it  right  to  say  I  have  noticed  in  Irish — I  will  not  say  in 
Ireland — that  “  will  ”  means  “  shall.”  Just  read  it  in  that  way,  and  it  slightly  modifies 
the  sense. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  It  does  ;  it  says  “it  primarily  rest  on  the  Government  who  tolerate 
such  a  system,”  it  is  charging  upon  the  Government  that  it  rests  upon  them  and  not 
on  the  people.  I  will  read  only  one  other  fact  to  establish  this  rescission  that  has 
taken  place.  There  is  a  speech  given  by  Mr.  Parnell  at  page  25,  commencing  at 
page  24,  one  of  your  Lordships  have  it.  You  will  find  at  page  24,  November  23rd, 
1879,  it  is  one  of  the  three  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  before  he  went  to  America. 
It  is  on  the  fifth  line  we  come  to  this  sentence  : — 

“  If  they  did  this  their  cause  was  won.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  issue  of  the 
“  appeal  rested  in  their  own  hands.” 

Those  two  sentences,  one  ending  with  “  won,”  and  that  commencing  “  This  issue  of 
the  appeal,”  those  two  sentences  are  put  here  in  running  manner,  without  any  break 
whatever.  But  then  there  comes  a  long  sentence,  which  has  been  omitted  without  any 
hyphen. 

“  The  result  of  the  proceedings  at  Balia  yesterday  was  the  turning  point  in 
“  the  whole  of  this  agitation.  ‘  A  family  suffering  from  fever  were  to  be  evicted 
“  ‘  and  the  people  had  assembled  to  witness  the  eviction  to  mark  the  house  and  the 
“  ‘  fields  so  that  they  might  know  them  again,  and  thus  by  the  force  of  public 
“  ‘  opinion  secure  that  no  other  person  should  ever  venture  to  occupy  the  land  in 
“  ‘  place  of  the  dispossessed.  *  *  *  It  was  useless  to  talk 

“  ‘  of  unjust  landlords,  as  long  as  there  were  dozens  of  tenants  to  take  advantage 
“  ‘  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  pay  over  their  heads  for  their 
“  *  farms.’  ” 

Then  it  proceeds  : — 

“  The  issue  of  the  appeal  rested  in  their  own  hands.” 
as  in  the  book. 
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I  do  not  say  that  is  a  very  strong  instance,  but  those  words,  which  certainly  have 
their  effect,  are  omitted. 

May  I  ask  you  to  note  the  speeches  as  made  here  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Harris  are 
given  as  speeches  of  denunciations.  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships,  if  you  please, 
with  going  through  them,  but  you  know  now  from  the  evidence  there  were  those 
speeches.  The  people  who  read  this  pamphlet  did  not  know  them — the  people  who 
had  this  pamphlet  would  know  nothing  about  the  details  of  the  speeches.  We  have 
certainly  from  Mr.  Harris’s  speech  the  words  picked  out — words  by  themselves  without 
the  continuous  writing — words  of  peaceful  character.  These  speeches  as  a  whole,  no 
one  has  thought  to  put  them  in,  as  speeches  of  denunciation,  for  they  were  speeches 
of  incitement. 

( The  President.)  When  in  1888  was  this  pamphlet  published  ? 

( Sir  E.  James.)  I  have  no  information,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

( The  President.)  I  only  want  to  see  whether  it  had  relation  to  this  investigation. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  think  Mr.  Sullivan  said  he  had  collected  it. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  In  the  preface  I  see  it  is  dated  August  1888.  My  Lords,  there  is  a 
rule  of  law  generally  laid  down  that  you  cannot  give  evidence  of  matters  that  occur 
'post  litem  motem.  I  do  not  think  whether  you  would  care  to  apply  that  rule  to  the 
condition  of  things  we  are  under  now.  This  publication  took  place  after  the  Act 
under  which  we  are  sitting,  creating  this  Commission,  came  into  existence. 

My  Lords,  I  have  led  up  to  the  point,  the  absence  of  denunciation  by  persons  in 
authority  who  could  have  stayed  the  crime.  May  I  point  to  the  evidence  at  page  4380, 
where  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  John  Molony,  has  his  attention  directed  to  some 
boycotting ;  that  of  a  man  who  had  shoed  horses  for  a  man  named  Birmingham.  It 
is  at  question  65,229  : 

“  (Q.)  Because  he  had  shoed  horses  for  Birmingham  he  was  boycotted? — (A.) 
“  No  ;  whatever  attempt  was  made  to  boycott  him  was  made  by  what  I  call  the 
“  blackguards  of  the  place.  I  do  not  think  the  respectable  people  took  any  part 
“  in  it.  ( Q .)  I  understood  you  to  say  you  would  ask  the  committee  to  condemn 
“  it? — (A.)  I  said  I  would  speak  to  the  committee  about  it.  (Q.)  Would  your 
“  committee  have  power  to  prevent  these  gentlemen  you  have  called  the  blackguards 
“  doing  it  or  not  as  they  liked?— (A.)  I  do  not  think  they  would.  ( Q .)  Speaking 
“  in  your  position  as  a  parish  priest,  it  was  the  only  engine  you  could  suggest  by 
“  which  the  boycotting  could  be  stopped? — (A.)  Well,  I  believe  so.  ( Q .)  As 
“  parish  priest,  could  not  you  have  exercised  some  influence  to  stop  this  ? — (A.) 
“  I  may  or  I  may  not.” 

Now,  I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  in  Mr.  Sullivan’s  book  no 
condemnation  by  the  committee  of  the  Land  League,  who  could  have  stayed  these 
outrages.  We  have  had  many  witnesses  called  before  you.  I  do  not  understand  that 
there  has  been  any  destruction  of  the  books  of  the  National  Land  League.  Observa¬ 
tion  may  be  made  that  the  old  Land  League  passed  away,  and  that  their  books  have 
not  been  forthcoming.  But  will  you  note,  whilst  at  the  disposal  of  my  learned  friends 
were  all  the  existing  secretaries,  or  past  secretaries  of  the  National  League,  while  they 
have  at  their  command  every  book  containing  resolutions,  I  know  of  no  resolutions 
to  be  found  in  any  book  that  has  been  produced,  except  one  in  the  county  of  Galway 
at  page  4450 — I  am  not  sure  of  that  page — it  is  a  National  League  book  produced 
from  a  place  called  Belclare.  First,  I  am  dealing  with  the  old  Land  League,  and  that 
is  from  a  League  which  never  boycotted  in  any  way.  You  will  find  which  at  page  4407. 

(The  President.)  At  what  question  are  you? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  will  tell  your  Lordship  in  a  moment. 

(The  President.)  Is  it  question  65,807 — 

“  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  boycotting  people  ? — (A.)  No,  we  never  boycotted 
“  anybody.” 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Yes,  that  is  it,  my  Lord,  in  the  centre  of  the  page.  The  observation 
I  am  making  to  you  now  is,  I  am  referring  to  the  county  of  Galway,  I  am  wrong  in 
conveying  to  you  that  it  was  the  whole  of  Ireland,  it  is  the  county  of  Galway. 

Now,  my  Lords,  we  have  a  National  League  book.  I  am  going  to  dispose  of  that 
in  this  way  ;  you  will  find  no  National  League  book  produced  before  December  1885. 
What  occurs  afterwards  when  the  new  policy  was  introduced,  I  am  not  dwelling 
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upon.  I  am  taking  the  disturbed  counties,  if  you  please.  I  am  taking  Galway.  There 
is  no  National  League  book  produced  before  December  1885  for  the  National  League 
of  Galway.  Then,  my  Lords,  we  have,  as  to  Mayo,  no  Land  League  books  produced 
from  the  whole  of  the  county,  except  one  from  Ballyharness,  containing  two  resolutions, 
and  the  one  that  came  from  Addesgoole  which  had  the  pages  torn  out.  Of  the 
National  League  books  from  Mayo  there  are  none  before  December  1885,  except  one 
from  Glencullen  beginning  October  1885,  and  in  all  these  books,  such  as  they  are,  there 
is  no  resolution  denouncing  outrage. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  but  for  this  purpose  it  would  bo  of  value  to  see  that  after 
December  1885  there  were  denunciations. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  really  have  not  been  able  to  go  through  everything  owing  to 
the  immense  labour  that  is  cast  upon  me,  but  I  have  gone  through  the  list.  I  quite 
accept  your  Lordship’s  suggestion,  because  the  contrast  would  be,  as  I  submit  to  you, 
of  importance.  I  have  to  some  extent  mitigated  the  labour.  I  was  treating  that  time 
as  being  a  new  period.  I  will  endeavour,  if  I  can,  even  yet  to  supply  your  Lordship 
with  that  statement.  As  to  the  county  of  Kerry — I  am  only  taking  this  county — there 
are  no  Land  League  books  at  all  except  one  book  from  Killamey,  an  incomplete 
list  of  members  from  Causeway.  From  the  other  districts  —  Abbeydourey, 
Knocknagorhill,  Tralee,  and  other  places  there  are  no  Land  League  books  and  in 
these  books  of  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League  there  are  no  denunciation, 
of  crime  up  to  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  1885,  except  the  one  at  Knocknagoshill 
which  was  a  denunciation  of  the  persons  who  stole  meat. 

Then  Cork  occupies  a  somewhat  conspicuous  position,  because  from  Cork  we  have 
no  book  of  any  kind  produced,  except  one  from  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  which,  he  said, 
contained  entries  of  matters  of  personal  expenditure. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  You  have  got  the  book  the  police  took  to  Ballydehol, 
I  think  ? 

(Sir  II.  James.)  I  said  produced.  We  have  got  that  book.  We  have  the  book 
which  was  found,  and  which  I  made  reference  to  as  evidence  against  them. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Yes,  I  know. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  was  found  by  a  policeman  and  produced,  but  I  am  speaking 
of  what  these  men  produced. 

Before  I  come  to  an  important  matter,  such  as  the  informers’  evidence,  there  are  a 
few  subjects  which  will  not  occupy  a  very  long  time  which  I  wish  to  dispose  of. 
Your  Lordships  called  my  attention  some  days  ago  to  the  increase  of  crime  in  1878, 
and  I  said  that  I  would  then  make  reference  to  the  figures  and  ask  your  permission 
to  deal  with  them,  which  I  do  now. 

(The  President.)  You  will  take,  of  course,  in  connexion  with  that,  the  evictions 
of  1878  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  I  have  the  evictions,  but  you  will  allow  me  to  say  I  cannot  see 
that  they  bear  very  much  upon  it.  I  have  the  evictions,  and  I  will  give  your  Lord- 
ship  the  exact  number  and  see  what  inference  can  be  drawn  from  them.  The  analysis 
of  this  list  of  crime,  I  think,  will  almost  dispose  of  the  matter  of  itself.  In  the  year 
1877,  there  were  236  agrarian  crimes,  and  in  the  year  1878  there  were  301,  which  is 
an  increase,  but  of  course,  a  very  different  increase  to  that  which  we  have  to  deal  with 
in  subsequent  years.  Therefore,  that  wdl  leave  an  increase  of  65  during  1877  and  1878. 
I  ask  your  Lordship  to  note  that  of  those  65,  39  are  threatening  letters.  That  will  leave 
only  26  of  other  crime.  I  ought  not  to  put  threatening  letters  entirely  on  one  side  ;  but 
that  is  a  great  increase  out  of  proportion.  That  increase  is  not,  as  Mr.  Justice  Smith 
said,  some  time  ago  such  that  you  can  always  make  comparison,  on  account  of  the 
proportion  in  increase  ;  but  your  Lordship  sees  all  other  crimes  only  increased  by  26, 
whilst  the  threatening  letters  increased  by  39.  You  never  find  a  year,  I  think,  where 
the  threatening  letters  bear  such  a  proportion  in  their  number  to  other  crime  as  that 
increase.  Now,  we  have  an  increase  of  26  crimes.  Of  course,  when  we  deal  with  the 
subsequent  increases  of  301  to  863,  of  863  to  2,589,  and  2,589  to  4,439  proportionately, 
by  way  of  comparison  the  increase  is  almost  as  nothing.  But  will  your  Lordship 
allow  me  to  point  out  this  strange  matter  in  connexion  with  this  increase  of  crime, 
which  causes  me  to  say  I  can  find  no  principle  which  controls  the  increase,  or  which 
would  cause  you  to  think  there  would  be  an  increase.  In  the  province  of  Leinster, 
which  is  a  comparatively  prosperous  province,  most  of  the  counties  being  within  the 
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English  pale,  as  it  is  termed,  because,  your  Lordship  knows,  it  comprises  Dublin, 
Kildare,  Kilkenny,  Louth,  Longford,  Queen’s  co.,  Westmeath,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow, 
there  is  an  increase  in  that  prosperous  province  of  26  ;  and  when  we  come  to  subsequent 
times  your  Lordship  will  find  it  is  not  there  that  you  find  the  increase  in  crime ;  but  at 
this  period  the  increase  was  26.  In  Ulster  there  is  neither  increase  nor  decrease.  The 
return  is  entirely  the  same.  In  Munster  you  have  an  increase  of  21.  It  contains  the  rich 
county  of  Limerick,  where  there  is  an  increase  of  9 ;  and  the  eastern  part  of  Cork, 
where  there  is  an  increase  of  10.  In  these  two  provinces,  comparatively  to  Connaught 
rich  provinces,  you  have  an  increase  of  49,  covering  just  double  the  whole  increase 
we  have  to  deal  with,  namely  26.  That  is  the  increase  in  those  two  comparatively 
rich  and  peaceful  and  prosperous  provinces.  Now,  we  get  the  poor  province  of 
Connaught  which  contains  this  district  to  a  great  extent  that  we  have  mentioned,  the 
fringe  district  of  Galway  and  Mayo,  and  also  the  districts  of  Roscommon  and  Sligo, 
where  the  crime  was  increasing  in  1879  and  1880,  and  in  that  province  of  Connaught 
singularly  enough,  no  increase  but  a  decrease  of  crime  of  19.  There  is  a  decrease  in 
the  province  of  Connaught.  In  Galway  there  is  an  increase  of  seven.  In  Leitrim 
it  is  minus  one ;  in  Mayo,  which  is  said  to  be  the  poorest  county,  it  is  minus  28  ; 
Roscommon  plus  one  ;  Sligo  plus  two  ;  leaving  the  result  of  minus  19.  I  therefore 
put  it  to  you  on  these  figures  that  you  will  find  the  increase  varies  so  much  and  the 
decrease  exists  also  with  such  variation  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  there  was  any 
principle  controlling  this  alteration,  and  that  the  cause,  were  probably  of  a  local 
character.  I  cannot  explain  it.  I  have  no  theory  to  give  to  your  Lordship  why  it  was 
in  Connaught  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  crime,  looking  at  the  enormous  increase 
which  afterwards  occurred,  and  that  there  should  be  an  increase  at  this  time  in  the 
prosperous  counties. 

Your  Lordships  have  asked  me  to  deal  with  evictions,  and  I  say  again  I  have  some 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  them  as  a  matter  of  principle  ;  but  will  you  refer  to  the 
table,  which  I  think  will  assist  you,  at  page  4056  ? 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  year  ? 

{Sir  E.  James.)  It  contains  many  years,  1849  to  1886.  Now  I  take  Connaught  as 
an  example.  Your  Lordship  sees  between  1877  and  1878  the  increase  of  evictions 
proportionately  is  an  enormous  increase.  It  increased  from  118  to  365,  more  than 
double.  Yet,  my  Lord,  there  is  the  province  where  you  get  that  greater  increase  of 
evictions  than  in  any  other  province.  You  there  get  the  decrease  of  crime.  In 
Munster,  where  I  have  shown  to  you  that  the  increase  was  21,  the  increase  in  eviction 
is  not  so  great;  it  is  117  to  252.  In  Leinster,  where  the  increase  also  is  a  large  one, 
an  increase  of  26,  the  eviction  is  from  160  to  275.  That  is  considerably  less  than  it 
is  in  Connaught.  We  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  Ulster.  The  crime  remained 
in  statu  quo,  and  the  increase  of  eviction  is  from  68  to  88. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  do  you  suppose  started  the  evictions  in  1878; 
have  you  any  theory  as  to  that  ? 

{Sir  H.  James.)  If  I  may  say  so,  I  have  had  an  immense  number  of  communications 
made  to  me  upon  every  conceivable  portion  of  this  case.  I  have  had  poetry  sent  to 
me  and  prose  sent  to  me,  and  nearly  every  person  discussed,  and  I  have  had  a  great 
many  suggestions  upon  this  point  sent  to  me  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  give 
any  to  your  Lordship.  It  is  suggested  there  was  a  very  bad  season  in  England,  and 
the  wet  season  here  prevented  money  being  earned  here,  and  that  consequently  many 
of  the  small  holders  were  in  this  condition.  But  I  am  told  this  is  perfectly  unsound, 
for  this  reason,  that  those  men  came  from  Connaught,  while  there  you  get  the  greater 
eviction,  but  you  get  the  less  crime. 

There  is  one  other  small  matter  which  I  have  kept  separate.  That  is  this  black 
list  matter  that  we  have  heard  of.  It  is  a  matter  which  arose  in  connexion  with  the 
publication  of  “  United  Ireland.”  The  evidence  given  upon  it  is  at  page  4272.  In  the 
cross-examination  of  Archbishop  Walsh,  on  an  article  appearing  in  “  United  Ireland,” 
your  Lordship  will  recollect  this  was  put  to  him.  This  is  what  appeared  in  “  United 
Ireland  ”  in  August  1881. 

“  Local  branches,  shopkeepers  names,  Kanturk,  county  of  Cork.  The  weekly 
“  meeting  of  this  branch  was  held  on  Saturday,  August  6th,  Mr.  Thomas  Nunan 

“  in  the  chair . A  list  of  all  members  who  are  shopkeepers  to  be 

“  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  League  room.” 

D 
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Then  comes  “  United  Ireland  ” — 

“  Local  branches.  An  editorial  hint.  Beaken.  Ballyhaunis.  Meeting  on 
“  Sunday,  Mr.  T.  Hoban  in  the  chair.  Resolution  proposed  :  ‘  That  we  call  on 
“  ‘  all  landowners  in  our  parish  who  have  not  yet  joined  our  branch  to  do  so 
“  ‘  before  this  day  fortnight,  and  if  not  we  call  on  our  secretary  to  publish  their 
“  ‘  names  in  the  next  issue  of  “  United  Ireland.” 

Then  there  is  the  editorial  hint : — 

“  We  cannot  do  that,  but  we  can  publish  those  who  have  joined,  it  will  do  as 
“  well.” 

Then,  we  had  from  the  Archbishop  an  expression  of  opinion.  He  says,  at  question 
62,728 

I  should  be  slow  to  give  an  interpretation  of  it.  I  do  not  like  the  principle 
“  of  a  black  list.  I  think  it  is  very  objectionable.  I  think  the  drawing  up  of  a 
“  white  list  with  the  effect  of  drawing  out  a  black  list,  is  most  objectionable. 

“  ( The  President.)  It  amounts  to  this,  that  you  would  disapprove  of  that 
“  which  did  as  well  ?  (A.)  If  it  did  as  well. 

I  do  not  know  that  you  would  wish  me  to  trouble  you  with  many  details,  but  here 
is  an  instance  of  what  is  done.  It  is  a  resolution  of  the  Killarney  Branch,  July  19th, 
1885.  We  have  extracted  this  from  that  book.  As  I  told  your  Lordship,  there  was 
was  one  book  in. 

“  After  our  next  meeting  a  list  of  members  be  published  and  sent  to  all  the 
“  rural  branches,  so  as  to  point  out  who  are  for  or  against  them,  and  that  we 
“  ask  the  farmers  and  all  concerned  not  to  buy  hay  on  any  farm  in  possession  of 
“  a  landlord  or  of  any  auctioneer  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  League.” 

Of  course,  this  is,  as  I  say,  one  of  the  very  few  books  we  have  obtained,  and,  of 
course,  many  of  these  instances  would  not  be  published. 

Now,  there  is  an  immense  mass  of  statements  made  and  documents  referred  to  in 
the  proceedings  which  are  the  immediate  subject  of  inquiry  before  your  Lordship  ;  I 
mean  the  allegations  made  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  and  therefore  in  the  action  of 
O’Donnell  v.  Walter.  I  am  going  to  deal  with  them,  if  you  will  allow  me,  very  com¬ 
prehensively,  and  I  claim  my  right  to  do  so.  The  statements  there  are  statements  not 
of  fact,  but  statements  contained  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  where  we  find  references 
made  to  different  newspapers  and  especially  to  the  Cowper  Commission,  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  National  League  in  certain  directions.  Well,  of  course,  I  do  not 
say  for  a  moment  it  proved  the  fact,  but,  as  far  as  I  went,  the  writer  of  the  article 
having  made  observations  upon  the  contents  of  those  articles  and  those  statements  in 
newspapers,  we  shall  show  the  foundation  for  them  had  been  properly  quoted.  Then  a 
discussion  arose  (I  have  not  referred  to  this  ;  I  have  referred  to  a  statement  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Reid  before)  upon  page  3316.  There  was  a  comprehensive  admission  by 
my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell.  It  is  the  4th  paragraph.  The  Attorney- 
General  says  : — 

“  Then,  my  Lords,  I  presume  my  friends  will  not  require  me  to  prove 
“  verbatim  extracts  from  the  Cowper  Commission  evidence.  I  will  give  you  the 
“  page  in  a  moment.  Your  Lordships  will  kindly  look  at  page  219  (of  the  trial  of 
“  O’Donnell  v.  Walter).  Is  is  called,  ‘the  National  League  at  work,’  pages  218 
“  to  225.  Your  Lordships  will  find  a  number  of  references  to  the  evidence  given 
“  in  the  Cowper  Commission — that  is,  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  many  of  whom 
“  have  been  called  before  you,  and  the  numbers  of  their  questions  any  answers.  I 
“  desire  to  say,  my  Lords,  that  these  are  correctly  extracted.  It  will  be  in  all 
“  probability  sufficient  if  I  indicate  it  to  my  learned  friends,  and  they  will  see 
“  whether  they  can  contest  the  accuracy  of  these  statements  made  in  the  Blue 
“  Book.” 

Then  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  says  : — 

“  I  do  not  doubt  that  such  words  as  are  here  given  were  used.  You  will  see 
“  they  contain  only  a  few  lines,  if  we  have  to  supplement  them  we  will  draw  your 
“  Lordships  attention  to  it.” 
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No  step  was  taken  to  supplement  those  extracts,  therefore,  I  presume,  we  may  take 
it,  so  far  as  this  question  is  carried  by  showing  they  were  correctly  extracted.  All 
that  is  stated  there  must  be  taken  to  be  bond  fide  extracts  from  the  books  and  documents 
quoted. 

( The  President.)  The  Cowper  Commission? 

( Sir  E.  James.)  The  Cowper  Commission  and  others.  The  Cowper  Commission  is 
one  your  Lordship  sees. 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  see  any  reference  to  anything  else. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  note  was  the  Cowper  Commission,  &c.,  but  your  Lordship  will 
allow  me  to  let  my  remark  apply  to  the  Cowper  Commission  only. 

( The  President.)  Perhaps  it  has  a  longer  application.  That  is  all  I  see  at  present. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  a  fact,  though  it  may  not  be  at  that  page,  that  there  are  many 
quotations  from  different  newspapers.  In  the  articles  your  Lordship  will  find  many 
from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  for  instance,  and  the  “  Freeman.”  The  admission  of  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  at  page  3279  applies  still  further. .  The  matter  I 
am  addressing  mvself  to  is  this.  It  was  rather  with  respect  to  the  National  Press.  It 
was  stated  that  the  National  Press  teemed  with  such  things,  and  that  the  observations 
of  the  writer  in  the  “  Times”  were  founded  on  what  appeared  in  the  National  Press, 
therefore,  of  course,  we  must  show  what  was  there,  in  order  to  j  ustify  what  had  been 
said,  and  it  is  in  relation  to  that  matter  that  the  occurrence  takes  place  that  is  recorded 
at  page  3279.  Will  your  Lordship  kindly  look  at  that  page. 

“  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Only  part  of  it.  (The  Attorney-General.)  No,  pardon  me  ; 
“  the  whole  of  it  was  read.  It  is  at  page  2752.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  We  do  not 
45  admit  the  6  th  March.  (The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  not  going  to  read  it.  The 
“  6th  March  1880,  has  already  been  proved.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  For  what  purpose? 
“  — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  show  me  where  it  has  been  proved,  and  for  what 
“  purpose?  (The  Attorney- General.)  Major  Le  Caron.  (The  President.)  If  it  has 
“  been  proved  for  any  purpose  that  this  passage  was  in  the  k  Irish  World  ’  of  this 
date  is  not  that  sufficient?  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  friend  is  going  through  an 
“  utterly  useless  task.  We  are  not  going  to  suggest  they  have  invented  para- 
**  graphs  from  papers  which  have  no  existence.  (The  President.)  I  understand  it 
“  to  be  put  formally  in  evidence  that  there  is  such  a  passage.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.) 
“  Your  Lordship  may  take  my  statement  as  applying  to  all  of  them  unless  I 
“  object.  What  my  learned  friend  is  doing  is  really  reading  them  as  if  they  were 
“  evidence.” 

So  we  have,  and  I  think  rightly,  applied  those  two  admissions,  one  being  narrowed 
to  the  Cowper  Commission,  and  the  other  being  more  general,  to  the  statements  in  the 
press,  where  stated,  so  that  we  are  relieved  now  of  going  through  the  difficult  operation 
of  giving  quotations  for  each  particular  incident. 

Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lords,  I  have  necessarily  to  deal  with  some  matters  of  a 
fragmentary  character,  and  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  apology  to  your  Lordships 
for  taking  them  as  I  best  can,  they  being  rather  of  a  fragmentary  character,  but  I  will 
keep  them  within  the  sequence  of  events  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power.  There  have  been, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  different  methods  by  which  sympathy  with  crime  has 
been  shown,  sometimes  by  absence  of  denunciation,  sometimes  by  direct  and  affirmate 
expression.  There  is  one  small  matter  I  think  by  means  of  which  sympathy  has  been 
shown  in  different  places  and  under  different  conditions,  with  crime.  Your  Lordships 
will  recollect,  I  am  treating  it  almost  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  on  September  18th, 
1867,  a  foul  murder  was  committed  in  Manchester.  The  detail  of  that  crime  has  not 
been  proved  in  evidence  before  you.  I  do  not  know  that  we  should  have  been  entitled 
to  have  proved  it,  but  it  stands,  as  it  must  stand,  than  an  innocent  man,  at  least  a  man 
who  had  committed  no  fault  against  anyone,  was  recklessly  shot  by  men  who  were 
firing,  it  may  be  without  taking  aim  at  him  yet  who  fired  the  shot  for  the  purpose,  let 
its  result  be  what  it  would,  that  it  should  take  effect.  Those  men  bearing  the  names  of 
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Allen,  Larkin,  and  O’Brien  have  unfortunately  been  held  up  as  heroes,  whose  examples 
should  be  imitated.  I  can  find  no  word  of  condemnation  of  their  crime,  no  word  of 
sympathy  with  their  victim.  It  is  another  instance  where  the  homage  of  this  new 
faith  has  been  afforded  to  the  assassin  and  execration  only,  as  I  have  said,  for  the 
victim  or  his  captor  or  his  judge. 

My  Lords,  I  have  to  read  a  late  speech,  comparatively,  and  I  presume  a  well- 
considered  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt’s,  which  was  delivered  on  the  29th  November  1885, 
at  page  771  of  the  speeches.  It  is  to  unveil  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  these  three 
criminals. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  No. 

( Sir  II.  James.)  I  have  it  so  at  the  head  :  To  the  memory  of  three  men,  Allen,. 
Larkin,  and  O’Brien.  Mr.  Davitt  seems  to  dissent.  The  speech  commences  : — 

“  Fellow  countrymen, — A  high  compliment  has  been  paid  me  by  the 
“  Nationalists  of  Kerry  to  invite  me  here  to-day  to  unveil  this  memorial  cross, 
“  erected  to  the  memory  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O’Brien.” 

It  was  that  speech  I  was  referring  to.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  notion  of  things 
set  in  before  the  time  of  the  National  League  or  not.  For  myself,  I  do  not  find  traces 
of  exultation  of  such  a  crime,  or  the  ennobling  by  memorials  of  such  men  ;  but  this  is 
Mr.  Davitt’s  speech,  after  saying  a  high  compliment  had  been  paid  to  him,  being 
invited  to  unveil  the  memorial  cross  erected  to  the  memory  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and 
O’Brien.  He  proceeds  : — 

“  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  honour,  because  any  public  man  should  be 
“  proud  to  stand  here  to-day  and  perform  the  duty  which  the  Nationalists  of 
“  Kerry  have  entrusted  to  my  hands.  This  monument,  handsome  in  its  execu- 
“  tion,  typical  of  faith  and  fatherland,  is  indeed  worthy  of  the  record  of  the 
“  Nationalists  of  Kerry  in  a  struggle  for  Irish  independence.  We  are  to-day  engaged 
“  in  a  good  work  in  being  here.”  Nothing  better  or  more  creditable  for  the 
“  Irish  Nationalists  could  be  projected  than  a  demonstration  of  this  kind  which 
“  I  now  address.  Who  are  we  assembled  to  honour  here  to-day  ?  Not  the 
“  memory  of  Ireland’s  kings  or  Irish  chieftians.  No,  we  are  assembled  to 
“  honour  three  men  of  the  people  who  proudly  died  and  offered  up  their  lives 
“  as  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  Irish  liberty.  These  sacrifices  for  liberty  ennoble 
“  the  humblest  member  of  a  nation,  for  while  kings  and  chieftains  pass  away  and 
“  are  forgotten,  the  men  who  nobly  sacrifice  their  lives  for  liberty,  live  for  ever 
“  in  the  recollection  of  a  nation.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  the 
“  Manchester  martyrs.  Eighteen  years  ago,  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O’Brien,  in 
“  performing  a  duty  of  allegiance  to  their  leaders,  and  engaged  in  the  holy  work 
“  striving  to  free  their  native  land,  were  struck  down  and  foully  done  to  death  by 
“  England’s  Government  It  was  not  the  only  foul  deed  perpetrated  by  English 
“  rulers  in  order  to  crush  the  spirit  of  Irish  liberty.  These  deeds  can  be  read 
“  on  every  page  of  our  ensanguined  history.  They  have  marked  every  epoch 
“  of  England’s  rule  in  Ireland ;  but  the  very  sacrifices  which  these  deeds  have 
“  called  forth  were  the  very  means  by  which  the  spirit  of  Irish  liberty  has  been 
“  kept  alive.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  and  as  well  as  the  English  Government 
“  of  the  day  know,  that  Sergeant  Brett  was  not  purposely  shot  in  the  Manchester.” 

That  is  the  extract  from  the  speech  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  more  of  it,  but 
that  is  all  that  has  been  proved  in  evidence.  There  is  amongst  other  speeches  a  speech 
made  by  a  person  we  have  heard  of  so  much,  a  man  of  the  name  of  P.  J.  Gordon, 
Patrick  Gorden,  it  was  given  at  page  109  of  the  speeches.  It  is  the  20th  June  1880, 
at  a  place  we  have  heard  of,  Shrule.  Said  Mr.  Gordon : — 

“  It  is  better  for  you  to  lose  your  blood  as  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O’Brien  did  and 
“  we  are  determined  to  do  the  same. 

“  I  repeat  the  names  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O’Brien.  They  have  walked  to  the 
“  scaffold  and  the  last  prayer  they  uttered  from  their  lips  was  ‘  God  save  Ireland.’ 
“  I  say,  in  following  in  the  wake  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O’Brien,  that  you  will 
“  combine  yourselves  as  one  man — aye  as  one  woman.  The  last  words  I  will  ask 
“  you  to  say  are,  ‘  Away  with  land  robbers,  and  God  save  the  people.’  ” 
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My  Lords,  there  is  one  other  speech  in  this  country,  at  least  that  I  will  refer  to,  and 
that  is  a  speech  made  at  Castleisland  on  the  10th  October  1880,  by  Mr.  Johnston, 
of  Kanturk. 

“  If  he  needs  a  subject  let  him  stand - ” 

Then  there  is  a  blank. 

“  The  scaffold  at  Salford,  and  produce  to  me  any  three  men  equal  in  honour, 
“  in  dignity,  and  in  glory,  to  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O’Brien.  Some  men  tell  us  that 
“  we  are  Communists.  Some  men  tell  us  that  our  priests  are  afraid  of  us.  We 
“  are  not.  Oh,  never.  We  have  (interruption)  fallen  by  the  roadside;  we  have 
“  walked  with  them  to  the  scaffold ;  we  will  do  so  again  to-morrow  ;  and  if  there 
“  be  any  priest  overladen  with  age  and  not  moving  along  with  the  world, 

“  I  would  say  to  him - ” 

And  then  there  is  a  poetical  quotation  about  the  priesthood. 

My  Lords,  at  page  5645  there  is  the  address  that  was  presented  to  Mr.  Davitt  on 
his  arrival  at  New  York,  and  it  was  an  address  at  which  were  present : — 

“  O’Donovan  Rossa,  John  Devoy,  Major  James  Haggerty,  Captain  John 
“  McClure,  J.  J.  Breslin,  Colonel  Burlee,  Thomas  Bourke,  Lawrence  G-oulding, 
“  and  Thomas  Clarke  Luby.” 

And  as  Mr.  Davitt  said  about  150  others.  This  was  the  address  presented 
to  him  : — 

“  On  behalf  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  of  New  York,  we  congratulate  you  on 
“  your  release  from  British  prisons,  and  offer  you  a  fraternal  welcome  to  the 
“  United  States.  You  were  tried  and  convicted  in  a  British  court  for  participa- 
“  tion  in  a  movement  for  the  liberation  of  our  native  land  ;  a  movement  in  which 
“  we  are  proud  to  have  borne  a  part,  and  which  to-day  is  possessed  of  a  more 
“  vigorous  vitality  than  when  tbe  three  confessors  of  our  political  faith  gave  up 
“  their  lives  for  Ireland  on  the  Manchester  scaffold.” 

My  Lords,  I  would  ask  that  even  if  the  view  that  is  taken,  as  I  understand  it  by 
Mr.  Davitt  and  others,  that  the  shooting  was  not  intuitous,  but  it  was  taking  the  life 
bf  an  innocent  man  whilst  intending  to  commit  another  act,  how  can  such  language 
that  I  have  been  reading  to  your  Lordships  be  applied  to  those  persons  “  three 
confessors  of  political  faith,”  as  if  they  were  men  who  had  some  glorious  attributes  of 
opinion  and  had  been  supporting  and  acting  upon  it. 

My  Lords,  at  page  4754,  we  have  record  made  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  O’Brien  was 
participating  in  this  view,  and  I  would  ask  your  Lordships  to  regard  this  as  a  proof  of 
the  continuity  of  the  existence  of  this  view  certainly  down  to  as  late  a  date  as  the 
2nd  January  1886.  This  is  what  appeared  in  the  first  column  of  “  United  Ireland.” 

“Allen  Larkin  and  O’Brien,  honoured  by  their  Chicago  kindred.  Splendid 
“  meeting  at  Brands,  Hull,  Chicago.  A  sturdy  speech  by  a  Scotch  clergyman. 
“  An  unpublished  letter  of  Michael  O’Brien  written  previous  to  execution.” 

Then  Mr.  O’Brien  is  asked  : — 

“  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  O’Brien,  that  shooting  a  police  van  was  to  open 
“  the  door  and  allow  the  prisoners  to  escape,  I  quote  your  own  words  a  moment 
“  ago,  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  act  of  warfare  ? — (A.)  Well,  that  was  perhaps  a 
“  hasty  way  of  putting  it.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is.  (Q.)  Do  you  justify  it? — 
“  — (A.)  I  do  not  think  it  is.  (Q.)  Do  you  justify  it? — (A.)  Excuse  mo  for  a 
“  moment.  In  a  state  of  semi-belligerency,  such  as  there  was  at  the  time,  I  do  not 
“  regard  it,  as  at  all  events,  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  criminal  thing  that  men 
“  should  have  openly,  taking  the  risks,  attempted  to  rescue  one  of  their  comrades. 
“  (Q.)  That  to  fire  at  a  police  van  to  release  prisoners  who  were  going  for  trial 
“  is  a  legitimate  and  constitutional  act  ? — (A.)  I  do  not  know  that  firing  at  a 
“  police  van  has  ever  been  thought  to  be  criminal.  That  describes  exactly 
“  what  happened.  It  was  the  case  of  firing  at  the  police  van,  but  not  at  the 
“  policeman.” 
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Then  in  justice  to  Mr.  O’Brien  I  will  read  on.  He  says  : — 

“  At  all  events,  the  grand  distinction  I  make  |is  that  these  men  are  called 
“  murderers.  I  believe  them  to  be  no  more  murderers  than  anybody  here.  I 
“  believe  they  acted  from  the  very  highest  and  noblest  motives.” 

My  Lords,  that  reference  which  I  have  made  must  be  looked  at  in  relation,  I  think, 
to  page  4753,  the  previous  page.  When  it  leads  up  to  what  my  friend  was  putting 
to  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  then  we  come  to  the  passage  that  I  have  read.  I  can  give  you 
many  more  references  to  this  subject,  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough,  for  other 
evidence  will  be  in  your  memory  to  show  that  both  in  America  and  Ireland  these  men 
had  been  held  up  as  persons  whose  example,  if  need  be,  should  be  followed. 

I  pass  now,  with  your  Lordship’s  permission,  to  quite  another  subject,  but  one  which 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  deal  with ;  it  is  to  make  reference  to  a  statement  made  in 
the  argument  used  by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Bussell  in  his  speech  at  page  3757. 
In  that  page  your  Lordship  will  see  that  my  friend  refers  to  a  statement  made  by  my 
learned  friend  the  Attorney- General,  and  also  to  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  in 
the  case,  and  I  think  I  can  fairly  summarise  what  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  said 
by  stating  to  your  Lordship  that  his  argument  is,  you,  the  Attorney- General,  have 
mentioned  69  names,  or  they  have  appeared  in  the  evidence.  I  think  your  Lordship 
will  find  it  is  in  his  opening  speech  that  the  reference  is  made  to  the  Attorney-General. 
You,  the  Attorney- General,  in  your  opening  speech,  have  mentioned  69  names  of 
persons  who  have  been  referred  to  by  way  of  denunciation,  or  by  being  denounced  by 
persons  who  were  speaking  at  the  Land  League  meetings,  and  your  case  is  that  as 
outrage  followed  denunciation,  you  ought  to  have  shown  that  those  69  persons,  more 
er  less,  were  subjected  to  outrage.  You  have  shown  only  nine  persons. 

Well,  my  Lord,  I  think  I  can  dispose  of  my  learned  friend’s,  Sir  Charles  Russell’s, 
argument  quickly  enough.  I  really  object  to  being  hypercritical,  and  it  is  a  very 
minute  observation,  but  the  number  actually  referred  to,  according  to  my  friend  Sir 
Charles  Russell’s  list  amounts  to  64,  and  not  69.  This  is  a  very  small  matter ;  the 
list  is  64.  My  friend  has  inserted  in  that  list  three  or  four  names  twice  over,  and  if 

it  is  added  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  64.  But  my  friend  has  fallen  I  think  into 

this  mistake.  It  is  not  said  in  any  way  that  those  69  persons  were  denounced. 
Reference  is  made  to  them  and  what  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  done 
is,  taking  the  speeches  wherever  he  found  a  persons  name  mentioned  he  assumes 

that  they  have  been  denounced ;  now  my  Lord,  I  will  give  you  an  example.  Here 

is  a  speech : 

“  Herbert  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  men  in  the  country,  far  more  so 
“  than  Boycott  or  Bence  Jones.” 

Those  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  treated  as  three  persons  denounced. 
There  is  no  denunciation  there.  Your  Lordship  sees  those  persons  were  not  in  the 
county  where  the  speaker  was  speaking,  they  were  far  distant  and  there  is  really 
no  word  of  denunciation.  Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon  which  is 
proved  at  page  6208. 

“  You  need  not  have  any  fear  for  Lord  Annally  or  Matthew  Weld  O’Connor.” 

These  are  treated  in  my  friend’s  calculation  as  being  persons  denounced.  Then, 
there  are  persons  like  Lord  Clanricarde  and  others  who  were  not  in  Ireland  at  all 
not  resident  in  Ireland,  but  they  are  all  treated  by  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell,  and 
as  he  says  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Attorney- General  they  ought  to  have  been 
as  subjected  to  outrage.  So  it  is  impossible  to  treat  those  persons  as  coming  within 
the  category  of  denounced  persons. 

There  is  another  observation.  We  have  not  followed  the  crime  throughout  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  we  have  been  bound  to  limit  our  case  more  or  less,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  of  course  we  have  treated  specially  with  four  counties,  and  have  not 
followed  the  crime  which  was  existing  elsewhere.  There  is  also  this  observation.  I 
could  diminish  this  list  till  I  could  bring  the  list  approximately  to  the  number  nine, 
and  if  any  remain  to  be  accounted  for  the  reason  why  they  were  not  outrages  was 
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that,  as  soon  as  the  word  of  outrage  went  forth,  police  protection  had  to  be  obtained. 
Captain  Plunkett  gave  you  evidence  upon  that  point  at  page  2006 — 

“  I  meant  to  say  in  most  cases.  In  most  cases  a  man  who  was  denounced 
“  had  to  receive  protection  in  some  shape  or  form,” 

and  that  protection  we  have  heard  of  like  Kennedy  and  other  men  who  had  to  be 
surrounded  by  policemen,  in  order  that  their  lives  should  be  safe.  Then  in  proof  of 
that  may  I  refer  to  the  statement  which  appears  at  page  2156,  which  was  before  your 
Lordship  yesterday,  namely,  the  immense  increase  in  the  protective  posts  of  Ireland. 
Those,  of  course,  represent  the  barrack  and  the  police,  but  the  place  which  formed  the 
centre  for  the  protection  of  these  people,  if  necessary,  and  therefore  I  submit  that  that 
suggestion  of  my  learned  friend,  which  was  treated  at  considerable  length,  is  one  that 
cannot  be  supported. 

But,  my  Lord,  there  is  one  answer  to  my  friend — what  is  his  theory  based  upon  \ 
My  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  theory  is  that  there  is  no  danger  from  denouncing 
people — no  danger  from  doing  it,  “  you,  the  Attorney  General,  say  that  if  you  denounce 
“  people  there  will  be  outrage.  There  was  no  outrage,  and  you  have  no  right  to  say 
“  it,  because  denunciations  did  not  produce  that  result.”  My  Lord,  once,  again  I  have 
to  appeal  to  that  witness  who  went  into  the  witness-box  saying  that  he  would  tell  the 
truth,  however  much  it  did  not  agree,  or  however  much  it  disagreed  with  what  had 
before  been  said  in  court,  and  that  was  Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  You  Lordship  will 
recollect  that  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  at  page  6088,  admitted  that  it  was  unsafe  to 
mention  persons  by  name.  To  denounce  persons  became  unsafe  from  the  time  when 
outrages  commenced.  Your  Lordships  know  the  time  when  outrages  commenced — 
to  discuss  with  Mr.  Harris  whether  it  was  1882  or  1881  is  immaterial — from  the  time 
when  outrages  commenced  it  was  not  safe  to  denounce  persons  by  name,  the  reason 
being  that  if  you  did,  and  this  is  the  only  reason  that  could  exist,  outrage  would 
follow. 

( The  President.)  By  your  process  how  many  have  you  reduced  this  69  or  64  to  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

(The  President.)  I  only  want  it  approximately. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  will  forgive  me,  it  depends  entirely  upon  how 
you  construe  the  speeches  referred  to,  because  if  a  person  is  introduced  by  the  way, 
one  person  may  take  it  in  one  view,  and  another  person  may  take  it  in  another,  and 
therefore  whilst  I  attempted,  as  I  would  term  it,  to  arrive  at  a  numerical  result,  I  can 
assure  your  Lordships  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  upon  it ;  all  I  can  say  is  that  the 
numbers  are  to  be  reduced  to  a  great  extent. 

(The  President.)  I  mean  if  you  reduce  it  to  50,  18  per  cent,  would  be  a  very  large 
number. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  We  start  with  64.  I  have  taken  out  all  non-residents,  and  I  can 
show  your  Lordship  however  you  construe  the  different  speeches  which  we  have,  the 
reduction  would  be  far  below  the  number  of  50.  Coming  even  to  50,  there  will  be 
18  in  the  hundred,  18  per  cent.  If  you  ask  me  for  the  result  I  will  put  that  which  we 
attempted  sometime  ago  on  one  side.  The  reduction  I  made — but  I  really  cannot  ask 
your  Lordships  to  accept  it  as  being  perfectly  accurate, — was  to  reduce  the  persons 
positively  denounced  to  19.  Of  course  I  am  open  to  the  observation  as  to  what 
denunciation  means,  but  to  anything  approaching  real  denunciation  so  that  the 
peasantry  you  address  might  suppose  that  they  were  urged  to  commit  crime,  you  will 
not  find  more  than  19. 

Now,  my  Lords,  of  those,  three  were  murdered,  two  were  shot  at,  five  were  called 
as  witnesses  here  to  detail  outrages  upon  them,  one  Murty  Hynes  submitted  to  the 
League,  two  had  the  denunciations  withdrawn  under  conditions.  As  to  three  of  these 
we  have  given  no  evidence  because  one  of  them  has  died  and  the  other  two  did  not 
come  within  the  area  within  which  we  have  given  evidence  and  then  one,  the  man 
Downey,  is  covered  by  the  evidence  as  suffering  with  his  master,  and  my  Lord  there  is 
another,  Mrs.  Foukes,  as  far  as  we  know  a  woman  who  seems  to  have  escaped.  That 
represents  those  whom  I  thought  the  denunciation  ought  to  refer  to,  the  19  to  whom 
it  ought  to  apply. 
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One  other  very  small  matter  indeed  in  passing,  and  that  is  as  to  the  defence  of  the 
prisoners.  We  have  dealt  with  that  subject  at  length,  and  it  will  be  in  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  memory  what  Mr.  Parnell  said,  the  proof  is  at  page  6188,  that  he  disapproved 
of  the  practice  of  defending  prisoners  who  had  committed  crime. 

“  As  soon  as  I  found  the  practice  had  grown  up  I  did  my  best  to  put  a  stop 
“  to  it.  (Q.)  What? — ( A .)  I  say,  as  soon  as  I  found  the  practice  of  defending 
“  prisoners  had  grown  up,  I  did  my  best  to  discourage  it,  and  to  put  a  stop 
“  to  it.  (Q.)  When  ? — (A.)  Towards  the  end  of  1881,  the  year  in  which  the 
“  Land  Act  was  passed.” 

If  that  be  Mr.  Parnell’s  view,  unfortunately  it  was  not  acted  upon,  because  in  the 
minute  book  of  the  National  League,  under  date  28th  April  1883,  there  was  a 
resolution.  I  am  giving  your  Lordship  the  summary  of  the  books.  The  books,  of 
course,  ought  to  be  at  your  Lordship’s  disposal.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  more  than  this, 
in  order  that  I  should  be  entitled  to  make  this  quotation  from  the  book,  notice  was 
given  to  the  solicitors  for  the  Respondent  to  produce  the  books.  I  am  raising  no 
objection  at  all  to  what  has  occurred,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  any,  but  we  have 
given  notice  to  produce  them,  and  I  state  what  1  do,  subject,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
to  reference  being  made  to  the  minute  book. 

( The  President .)  Were  do  you  get  this  from  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  From  the  miuute  book  of  the  National  League. 

( The  President.)  How  have  you  got  it? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Because  it  has  been  here  in  Court. 

( The  President.)  Was  it  copied  by  somebody  from  the  book  while  it  was  here? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  When  I  say  copied,  it  was  not  copied,  it  was  summarised.  It  is  a 
short  note  of  a  resolution,  and  I  think,  of  coarse,  it  aught  to  be  looked  at  in  extenso ; 
but  the  book  was  allowed  to  be  inspected  by  Mr.  Soames,  and  this  is  the  note  of  the 
summary  which  was  in  the  book.  Will  you  allow  me  to  take  this  as  ear-marking  the 

resolution  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  the  28th  April  1883. 

(The  President.)  You  had  some  communication,  I  suppose,  with  Mr.  Lewis? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Mr.  Soames  has,  yes. 

(The  President.)  I  am  only  pausing  before  giving  a  direction  to  the  secretary.  I 
may  as  well  be  informed  what  the  answer  was  to  the  communication. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  The  answer  was  that  the  books  should  be  telegraphed  for,  so  as  to 
be  brought  into  this  Court  as  early  as  they  possibly  could. 

(The  President.)  All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  for  Mr.  Cunyinghame  to 
remind  Mr.  Lewis  of  that. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  There  has  been  no  delay  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lewis  at  all,  but  I  only 
ear-mark  it.  The  resolution  was  on  the  28th  April  1883,  and  was  recognised  as 
“  payment  for  the  defence  of  prisoners,”  as  I  see  by  the  note  here.  I  mention  it  to 
show  that  care  was  taken  upon  the  subject,  “  subject  to  their  being  nine  members 
present  and  voting  thereat.”  That  is  the  full  note  that  I  have. 

Now,  my  Lords,  again  a  fragment.  When  we  were  discussing  the  payment  as  I 
said  unauthorised  by  rule,  of  the  2,000Z.  by  Patrick  Egan  to  Mr.  Parnell,  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Parnell  said  he  was  under  the  impression  that  rule  had 
been  amended,  and  that  I  also  said  that  we  could  find  no  trace  of  it.  Mr.  Davitt 
interposed,  and  he  handed  to  your  Lordship  a  document  which  you  desired  us  to  see 
as  the  suggestion  was  (he  had  referred  to  the  document  which  had  already  been  put 
in),  that  this  document  showed  that  the  rule  had  been  altered.  My  Lords,  I  can 
scarcely  think  that  any  one  can  read  that  document  to  that  extent. 

This  document,  as  I  understand  it,  is  an  address  to  the  Council  of  the  Irish  National 
Land  and  Industrial  League  in  the  U  nited  States  of  America  ;  and  then  there  appears 
— it  being  signed  amongst  others  by  Mr.  Davitt  himself — there  appears  this  statement. 
The  objects  : — 

“  One  of  the  purposes,  for  which  assistance  is  asked  for  in  America,  is  to 
“  oppose  the  supporters  of  landlordism,  whenever  and  wherever  they  endeavour 
45  to  obtain  any  representative  position  in  Ireland,  which  would  be  the  means  of 
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“  aiding  them,  and  prolonging  the  existence  of  the  present  land  laws  and  per- 
“  petnating  the  present  degradation  and  social  misery  of  labour,” 

That  is  a  general  statement.  It  is  not  a  statement  about  money,  and  you  will  notice 
this  was  issued  after  the  2,000k  had  been  advanced. 

(The  President.)  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  small  matter  indeed,  but  observe, 
Mr.  Parnell  does  not  put  it  that  the  money  was  advanced  in  consequence  of  a  rescission 
of  the  resolution,  but  that  Mr.  Egan  took  a  broad  view  of  the  matter,  and  applied  the 
money  with  a  broad  view  of  the  matter  himself ;  that  he  could  do  that  on  his  own 
responsibility,  whether  it  was  rescinded  afterwards  or  not  is  not  the  point. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  only  way  in  which  I  have  used  it  is  to  say  that  Mr.  Egan  was 
acting  independent  of  regulation,  that  he  could  scatter  his  money  for  this  purpose  or 
that,  as  he  liked ;  therefore,  the  only  thing  of  importance  is,  did  he  only  know  large 
sums  were  given  without  the  authority  of  the  League  or  without  asking  the  League. 
I  should  not  have  thought  of  calling  your  attention  to  it  again  if  Mr.  Davitt  had  not 
prominently  called  your  attention  to  this  matter.  Therefore,  I  submit  to  you  it  is  no 
proof  that  the  rule  was  ever  issued,  and  it  was  never  issued  until  after  the  money 
was  given,  and  it  does  not  speak  of  money  but  only  speaks  of  persons  represented 
in  Ireland.  As  I  have  mentioned  this  document  there  is  one  other  matter  also  in 
connexion  with  that  gentleman.  Mr.  Davitt  has  made  in  his  speech  considerable 
comment  upon  the  fact  that  the  “  Times  ”  did  not  make  any  charge  against  him  ; 
and  he  commented,  appearing  for  himself,  speaking  for  himself,  in  support  of  his 
own  position,  which  he  wished  to  show  was  one  that  had  not  been  attacked,  and,  in 
proof  of  it,  he  said  the  “  Times  ”  never  thought  of  charging  him,  and  inculpating 
him  as  they  did  other  persons.  I  think  that  observation  was  made  by  Mr.  Davitt  in 
some  ignorance  of  what  had  been  the  procedure  you  had  directed.  You  will  recollect 
there  was  a  preliminary  meeting,  and  at  that  preliminary  meeting  your  Lordships 
made  an  order  that  particulars  of  charges  were  to  be  delivered  to  64  members  of 
Parliament  representing  constituencies  in  Ireland,  and  that  those  were  the  only 
persons,  the  others  not  being  designated  against  whom  particulars  should  be  delivered. 

The  “  Times  ”  had  no  power  to  deliver  independent  particulars  against  A,  B,  and  C, 
and  that  being  the  case,  and  no  particulars  being  delivered  to  anyone  save  by  your 
Lordships’  order  to  these  64  members  of  Parliament,  on  the  second  day  after  the 
general  proceedings  commenced  in  court  here,  namely  the  24th  of  October,  Mr.  Davitt 
came  in,  and  put  in  an  appearance,  and  claimed  to  have  particulars  delivered  to  him 
by  the  “  Times,”  and,  following  out  your  Lordships’  direction,  we  gave  him  particulars. 
It  was  impossible  to  follow  any  other  course.  I  only  mention  that  to  disprove  to 
anyone  who  has  listened  to  Mr.  Davitt  that  there  were  no  charges  against  him,  and 
thus  exculpating  him.  Particulars  of  the  charges  were  delivered  to  Mr.  Davitt,  and 
Mr.  Davitt,  if  he  will  read  them,  will  find  some  strong  proof  in  support  of  the 
allegations  made.  I  am  disposing,  as  I  have  said,  of  these  small  fragments.  Perhaps 
you  will  say,  after  what  your  Lordship  said  to  me  on  the  previous  point  but  one,  they 
are  the  very  crumbs  of  this  case  ;  but  there  is  one  near  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  a 
matter  in  this  long  tale  to  which  I  have  to  refer,  and  it  is  one  of  substance.  It  is,  I 
submit  to  you,  full  of  substance.  I  have  mentioned  to  you  the  difficulty  that  those 
who  represent  the  “  Times”  had  in  obtaining  access  to  the  inner  councils  of  the  body 
of  the  League,  from  whom  we  so  describe  its  proceedings.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  a  word  or  two  on  behalf  of  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney- General,  who  has 
received  scant  courtesy,  even  that  measure  of  courtesy  you  expect  to  receive  from 
opponents.  He  has  been  attacked — of  attacks  elsewhere  I  will  say  nothing — but  of 
what  has  been  said  in  this  Court  it  is  my  duty  to  say  something.  I  do  not  know  that 
my  friend  the  Attorney-General  needs  one  word  of  what  I  am  putting  forward ;  his 
defence  needs  not  one  word  even  of  comment  from  me  ;  but,  my  Lords,  the  view 
which  is  taken  of  the  head  of  our  profession  is  one  that  certainly  must  be  of  interest 
to  all  who  belong  to  it ;  and  I  am  certain  of  this,  too,  that  I  may  say,  without  profusion 
of  statement,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  in  this  case,  that  those  who  belong  to  my  pro¬ 
fession  at  this  moment  would  expect  me  to  say  at  least  a  word  in  relation  to  the  charges 
that  have  been  made  as  to  the  conduct  of  this  case  by  Her  Majesty’s  Attorney-General. 
To  tell  you  all  the  difficulty  that  the  Attorney-General  had  to  encounter  when  opening 
this  case  is  impossible.  If  one  refers  or  recurs  to  the  experience  of  any  counsel  who 
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lias  had  to  make  statement  of  a  case  lie  is  about  to  prove,  a  case  whether  it  be  one  of 
magnitude  or  one  of  slight  dimension,  everyone  will  know  that  it  is  impossible  for 
counsel  to  vouch  the  certainty  of  proving  all  that  he  is  instructed  to  lay  before  the 
tribunal  that  is  to  hear  the  case.  And  we  have  all  of  us  felt,  time  after  time,  that 
the  statement  we  have  made,  however  careful  we  have  been  to  speak  with  that 
moderation,  which  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  success  in  advocacy,  yet  that  it  is 
impossible  to  fulfil  the  obligation  that  counsel  undertakes  when  he  has  to  make  such 
a  statement  to  the  tribunal  he  addresses.  If  that  be  the  difficulty  in  an  ordinary  case, 
perhaps  you  may  have  gathered  enough  in  this  case  to  know  how  that  difficulty 
became  multiplied  and  exaggerated.  I  said  1  cannot  tell  you  all,  and  whilst  here  I 
am  speaking  of  the  Attorney -General,  one  word  too  I  have  to  say  in  relation  to  the 
gentleman  who  has  with  the  greatest  industry — the  greatest  ability — instructed  my 
learned  friend.  From  first  to  last  there  have  been  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  this 
case  being  brought  before  you  completely  and  directly,  which  probably  no  one  can 
understand.  Those  obstacles  have  been  met  to  a  great  extent  by  the  industry  and 
ability  to  which  I  have  referred.  Still,  in  all  cases,  whatever  test  was  applied  to 
information,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  deal  with  the  course  that  has  been  pursued 
in  relation  to  those  who  have  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper. 
My  Lord,  as  I  say  I  have  no  evidence  to  give  you,  and  I  have  no  right  to  give  it  you  of 
what  has  occurred  in  this  court  as  ample  proof.  I  give  you  two  witnesses  as  our 
example.  I  refer  to  that  man  Coffey,  and  the  witness  Molloy.  Your  Lordship  heard 
them.  The  man  Coffey  had  made  a  statement,  a  statement  intended  to  mislead  the 
representatives  of  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper, — a  planned  and  plotted  act  in  order  that 
those  who  represented  the  “  Times  ”  might  be  misled  if  Coffey’s  present  statement  be 
correct,  and  acting  upon  it  may  cause  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  the  “  Times  ” 
newspaper  to  be  subject  to  the  very  condemnation  that  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell  has  applied  to  the  Attorney-General.  His  conduct  was  such  that  you  committed 
him  to  custody  for  the  gross  contempt  that  he  had  committed.  What  was  that 
contempt  ?  It  was  the  contempt  of  endeavouring  to  deceive  the  professional  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  “Times”  newspaper. 

Take  one  other  case,  the  case  of  that  witness  Patrick  Molloy.  Has  your  Lordship 
any  doubt  but  that  he  did  make  the  statement  that  was  put  in  evidence,  the  written 
statement  to  the  professional  gentleman,  I  think,  Mr.  Walker.  What  was  that  made 
for?  For  the  purpose  of  delivering.  Is  this  a  plant?  This  is  not  accidental.  And, 
my  Lord,  having  had,  as  you  have  had  example,  by  those  witnesses  of  the  manner  in 
which  some  one  has  been  endeavouring  to  mislead  the  “  Times,”  while  the  detention 
of  the  deceit  in  these  cases  had  not  been  made,  I  have  a  right  to  say  that  no  one  can 
understand  to  what  extent  such  attempts  have  been  carried,  and  how  it  is  that  the 
difficulty  of  my  learned  friend,  who  had  to  distinguish  what  parts  to  open  to 
you,  and  what  should  not  be  opened  to  you,  became  so  great;  that  whilst  he 
has  every  one, — not  only  who  has  been  associates  with  him,  but  every  one  who 
knows  him, — to  bear  testimony,  while  he  strove  to  the  utmost  to  place  nothing  before 
your  Lordship  but  what  he  believed  could  be  proved,  that  was  an  attempt  shown 
to  be  successful  by  those  two  witnesses  who  were  called, — and  it  very  likely 
caused  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General  to  be  in  a  position  not  to  prov 
everything  he  thought  and  believed  and  what  any  counsel  would  think  I  believe 
he  would  place  before  you.  But  my  Lord,  I  say  that  notwithstanding  the  difficulty, 
that  there  was  cause  in  discriminating  what  should  be  proved  and  what  ought  to  be 
placed  on  one  side  :  notwithstanding  the  great  difficulty  that  we  had  in  determining 
what  witnesses  were  worthy  of  your  Lordships’  attention,  we  have  opened  the  door  in 
many  instances.  And  as  I  am  now  about  to  submit  to  you,  the  truth  has  been  told 
you  by  those  who  from  their  position,  obtained  access  to  the  councils  of  the  League, 
and  having  knowledge  of  what  occurred  amongst  those  who  were  directing  its  affairs, 
have  told  you,  and  told  you  truly,  to  what  extent  the  League  has  participated 
in  crime. 

My  Lords  I  shall  have  of  course  to  deal  with  witness  who  may  be  called  informers. 
I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  as  to  terms.  I  will  so  call  them.  It  will  not  represent 
acquiescence  in  the  view  that  all  these  men  ought  to  be  termed  informers.  But  I 
mean  by  that  word  that  they  are  men  who  had  inside  knowledge  of  events  that  were 
occurring  and  having  that  inside  knowledge  now  appear  before  your  Lordships  to  state 
what  they  knew. 
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My  Lord,  there  were  altogether  of  witnesses  whom  I  should  use  that  term  13  in 
number.  For  the  purpose  of  any  present  observations  I  think  I  should  be  more 
correct  in  saying  14  in  number,  I  am  keeping,  if  your  Lordship  pleases,  to  14  because  I 
am  not  dealing  with  those  who  are  practically  insignificant  or  prove  very  little.  But 
I  am  dealing  with  14  persons  to  whom  I  shall  attach  importance.  With  some  of 
these  I  do  not  desire  at  this  time  to  deal,  because  those  speak  to  particular  events, 
and  do  not  give  evidence  as  to  general  conduct  of  the  League  in  relation  to  the 
commission  of  crime.  For  instance  I  do  not  deal  with  that  in  this  respect  most 
important  witness  Le  Caron  in  respect  of  general  and  American  affairs.  I  now  put 
on  one  side  McQueeny,  who  of  course  dealt  with  affairs  in  England,  and  Francis  Burne. 

I  put  the  Fenian  Levy  also  on  one  side.  And  I  put  Delaney,  as  Delaney  dealt  with 
the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  on  one  side. 

Now,  my  Lord,  the  witnesses  who  remain,  and  who  have  given  you  evidence  as  to 
the  names  of  those  dealing  with  the  League,  and  with  the  forces  coming  under  their 
cognizance,  will  be  Coleman,  Mannion,  Hearne.  He  is  a  witness,  my  Lord,  in 
connexion  with  Mannion,  and  comes  under  the  head  of  Mannion.  Flaherty,  Burke, 
Tobin,  Buckley,  Jago,  and  Connor.  My  friend,  Mr.  Asquith,  calls  my  attention  to  two 
others.  He  is  quite  right,  in  one  sense,  to  name  Flannagan  and  Walsh;  but  they 
speak  to  very  minor  matters,  and  I  will  not  encumber  your  Lordships  with  thesq 
names,  if  you  please. 

Now,  Mannion  I  have  dealt  with.  I  have  dealt  with  him  in  respect  to  the  Lydon 
murder.  And  I  am  now  anxious  to  refer  to  the  evidence  that  was  given  by  the  other 
informers,  especially  the  evidence  of  Tobin,  Coleman,  Buckley,  and  Jago. 

Now,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  test,  a  general  observation  in  respect  to  these  men,  whom 
I  will  call,  if  you  will  allow  me,  agrarian  or  rural  informers.  I  have  had  careful 
review  of  their  testimony  to  see  how  many  persons  these  men  have  mentioned ;  how 
many  persons  whose  names  they  have  given  would  be  known  persons ;  would  be 
known  to  have  been-  living  persons  in  the  different  localities  of  which  they  speak,  and 
who  could  have  been  called  before  your  Lordships  to  contradict  their  statement.  You 
will  recollect  their  statements  are  full  of  importance,  absolutely,  if  true,  establishing 
murder,  and  establishing  the  guilt  of  individuals.  These  men  have  spoken  of  96 
different  people.  They  have  given  full  account  of  them.  They  have  stated  surname, 
Christian  name,  where  they  live,  and  while  they  have  thus  given  an  opportunity  of 
contradiction,  and  if  they  have  been  guilty  of  perjury,  of  detection  of  their  crime,  by 
naming  oftentimes  names  that  were  not  necessary  to  be  named  for  the  purpose  of 
their  narrative,  but  as  vouching  for  the  truth  of  what  they  said.  It  is  necessary 
to  ask,  how  many  of  these  96  people  these  witnesses  have  named  have  been  called 
before  you  ? 

My  Lord,  the  fact  is  that  out  of  the  96  people  who  oould  have  contradicted  these 
informers,  four,  and  four  only,  have  been  called.  Those  persons  who  have  been 
called,  the  four  out  of  the  96,  are  Thomas  Connor,  whose  evidence  is  at  page  5211, 
named  by  Tobin;  John  McCarthy,  named  by  Jago;  Berran,  named  by  Coleman; 
and  are  Henry  O’Connor,  of  whom  Buckley  spoke  at  page  1710,  and  expressly  says 
that  man  had  nothing  to  do  with  outrage. 

Now,  my  Lord,  of  course  I  am  subject  to  correction  if  I  am  wrong.  I  believe  my 
statement  is  accurate,  it  is  possible  that  my  96  number  may  be  differed  from  ;  I  think 
that  number  is  accurate,  but  I  should  be  glad  if  correction  should  be  given,  if  it  can, 
to  my  statement  that  only  four  persons  were  called.  Understand,  I  am  speaking  now 
of  persons  named  by  the  informers.  There  were  a  few  witnesses,  and  very  few 
witnesses  called,  outside  their  statement  belonging  to  branches  of  the  Land  League,  to 
say  A,  B,  C  did  not  belong  to  these,  one  or  two  persons  called  directly  from  the 
neighbourhood.  They  are  not  the  persons  included  in  the  96,  and  not  the  persons 
against  whom  any  charge  is  made  by  the  witnesses. 

I  should  like,  my  Lord,  in  order  to  see  the  importance  of  this  evidence  to  see  what 
it  is  now  we  are  about  to  inquire  into.  It  is  that  statement  that  Captain  Plunkett 
made  at  page  2900.  I  am  endeavouring  to  start  on  page  2010.  There  are  two 
statements.  He  says,  my  Lord,  at  these  pages : — 

“No  secret  societies  independent  of  the  League  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
“  condition  of  the  country  after  1880.  I  think  the  moonlighters  were  simply 
“  the  police  of  the  League.” 
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And  it  is  in  respect  to  that  view  that  these  informers  I  am  speakingabout  gave  evidence 
of  the  greatest  weight  and  greatest  importance. 

My  Lord,  there  is  one  general  observation  to  be  made  as  to  these  witnesses,  or  at 
least,  some  of  them.  You  will  find  that  several  of  them  are  sworn  in — sworn  not  so 
much  to  belong  to  a  particular  society,  but  sworn  so  as  to  bind  the  person  who  took 
the  oath,  to  certain  objects,  and  you  will  find  great  similarity.  You  will  find  some 
of  them  saying  they  were  sworn  to  such  and  such  a  society  by  name,  but  there  was 
no  oath  given  to  many  of  them.  You  will  find  that  Tobin  says  that  he  was  sworn, 
as  he  puts  it,  when  he  joined  a  band  of  moonlighters,  at  page  2096. 

“  To  be  loyal  and  true  to  his  country,  and  keep  down  landlords,  bailiffs,  and 
agents.” 

I  must  say  that  oath,  to  use  a  certain  judge’s  expression,  is  very  racy  of  the  Land 
League.  “  To  be  loyal  and  true  to  his  country,  and  to  keep  down  landlords,  bailiffs, 
and  agents.”  Well,  then  we  have  the  words  of  O’Flaherty  at  page  742 — 

“  To  pay  no  rent  and  be  loyal  to  the  Irish  Republic.” 

I  should  say  that  was  a  mixture  of  Land  Leagueism  and  Fenianism.  Then  we  have 
the  Jago  moonlighter  again,  we  had  a  statement  from  Jago  that  he  was  sworn — 

“  To  be  loyal  to  his  country,  and  to  put  down  landlords  and  tyrants.” 

These  are  men  in  different  localities  :  these  are  men  not  joining  the  same  local  body, 
or,  as  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  would  call  it,  secret  society.  It  is  a  form  of 
shibboleth  that  is  to  be  found  existing  in  different  localities.  Then  we  have  it  that  as 
to  one  of  these  men — that  man  Heanne,  to  whom  I  has  just  referred,  he  was  too  young 
to  join  any  society.  As  to  some  of  them,  Burke,  Buckley,  Flaherty,  Mannion,  and 
Coleman  too,  they  had  been  Fenians.  Mannion  and  Flaherty  both  swore  that  they  were 
members  of  the  Land  League,  and  Tobin  and  Jago,  that  they  were  members  of  the 
National  League.  The  general  result,  before  I  analyse  it  briefly,  you  will  find,  of  all 
these  witnesses  is  that  in  certain  districts  bands  of  men  were  formed  specifically  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  outrages :  that  those  bands  were  composed  of  men  who  had 
been  Fenians,  of  young  men  who  were  members  of  the  Land  or  National  League, 
or  else  the  sons  of  members  ;  that  those  being  the  persons  who  committed  the  outrages, 
the  persons  on  whom  the  outrages  were  committed  were  those  who  had  offended  by 
taking  evicted  farms,  by  payment  of  rent,  by  working  or  dealing  with  boycotted 
persons,  or  in  other  ways  offending  against  the  law  of  the  Land  or  National  League. 
Then  there  is  also  proof,  as  I  submit  to  you,  coming  from  them  that  there  was  inter¬ 
communication  between  the  local  branches  of  the  League  and  the  leaders  of  those 
bands,  by  which  the  latter  learned  whom  the  former  had  condemned,  and  who, 
therefore,  had  to  be  punished.  You  will  find,  if  you  do  think  it  right  to  read  in  detail 
this  evidence  again,  you  will  find  that  that  inter-communication  takes  place  in  different 
forms,  as,  for  instance,  Tobin  gives  an  account,  question  39,164,  on  page — I  have  not 
at  hand — and  39,166,  where  he  swears  that  the  captains  of  the  moonlight  bands 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  committee  of  the  Land  League,  and  subsequently 
announced  to  the  respective  bands  the  persons  to  be  attacked.  Now,  as  briefly  as  I 
can,  I  will  refer  ^ou  to  what  one  or  two  at  least  of  these  men  have  proved,  in  sub¬ 
mitting  to  you  that,  if  the  statement  is  incorrect,  it  could  have  been  proved  to  be 
incorrect  by  witnesses  accessible,  and  who  must  have  been  willing  witnesses  on  behalf 
of  the  respondents,  and  having  already  stated  to  you  that,  only  four  witnesses  having 
been  called. 

I  will  demonstrate  to  you  that  the  evidence  of  these  men  has  not  been  contradicted 
in  important — most  important — statements,  in  fact,  I  must  say,  in  almost  every 
important  statement  which  they  have  made.  Then,  if  that  be  true,  the  question  to  be 
asked  is,  why  is  it  whilst  persons  are  denouncing  these  men  as  informers,  neither  those 
who  have  the  conduct  of  the  case  or  those  whose  personal  character  has  been  attacked, 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  call  witnesses  to  contradict  the  statements  that  have  been 
so  made.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I  am  saying,  in  the  case  of  Tobin. 
Bis  evidence  is  at  page  2095,  and  I  have  made  a  summary  of  it  so  as  not  to  trouble 
you  to  read  it  in  detail. 
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Your  Lordship  will  see  the  account  this  man  gives.  He  commences  by  saying  that  he 
was  sworn  in  by  a  man  named  McEniry,  a  prominent  member  of  the  League,  who 
established  all  the  branches  round  him,  and  that  he  took  the  oath  to  be  loyal  and  true 
to  his  country,  and  keep  down  landlords,  agents,  and  bailiffs,  and  that,  if  he  refrained 
from  that,  he  was  to  suffer  death.  The  observation,  in  support  of  what  I  have  said,  is 
this.  At  question  39,100,  you  will  find  that  McEniry  is  still  in  that  district,  and 
without  any  explanation  being  given  why  he  should  not  come  forward,  and  say, 

“  This  is  untrue,”  your  Lordship  now  learns  that  this  oath  was  administered  by  a 
known  leader  of  the  Land  League,  and  administered  for  some  purpose  with  no  reason 
given  why  he  should  not  be  called  here.  My  Lord,  when  _  the  man  is  speaking  of 
McEniry  he  is  speaking  of  no  unknown  individual.  That  is  important.  At  page  2223 
we  have  an  extract  from  “  United  Ireland,  June  28th,  1884  . 

“  Duagh  (co.  Kerry). — Meeting  on  Sunday,  June  22nd.  It  was  addressed  by 
“  Mr.  John  McEniry,  Kinconlea,  Abbeyfeale,  ex-suspect,  late  of  the  United 
“  States,  who  deserves  the  credit  of  organising  this  branch.  The  meeting  over, 

“  the  members  adjourned  to  their  rooms,  where  a  meeting  was  held,  Patrick 
“  O’Connor  presiding.” 

So  we  have  proof  from  “  United  Ireland  ”  that  McEniry  was  the  person  who  had 
organised  the  branch,  and  therefore  was  no  inconsiderable  man.  Then  Tobin  proceeds  : 
“  McEniry  said  the  moonlighters  were  the  only  support  of  the  League,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  moonlighters  the  League  would  be  no  good.”  My  Lord,  that  represents 
to  our  legal  view  the  value  of  judgment  without  execution.  I  have  often  thought, 
if  you  could  not  execute  judgment,  that  you  had  no  cause  of  action.  That  is  exactly 
the  view  we  presented  to  you  that  the  League  would  have  been  no  good  unless  then- 
decrees  could  be  carried  into  effect.  “I  was  sworn  at  James  Roche’s  of  Knockbeg, 
who  I  know  very  well  was  a  member  of  the  League.”  That  is  another  name,  James 
Roche  of  Knockbeg.  The  moonlighters  had  three  divisions  ;  he  gives  them,  Ahane, 
Gurtroe,  and  Knocknagoshill,  under  Michael  Morrissy,  Thomas  Dennis  Connors,  and 
John  Griffin,  of  whom  Morrissy  and  Griffin,  the  man  says,  are  still  in  Ireland. 

John  McEniry  was  taken  up  as  a  suspect,  and  succeeded  by  Mongan,  a  very  prominent 
member  of  the  League.  “  We  met  on  five  occasions,  being  summoned,  and  receiving 
“  an  account  from  the  other  members.  The  captain  attended  the  League  meetings, 
“  and  afterwards  at  the  secret  meetings  (moonlighting).  The  captain  would  explain 
“  who  was  to  be  attacked,  and  tell  the  men  what  they  were  to  do.  The  captains 
«  were  all  in  the  Mount  Cashel  central  branch  of  the  League.  I  received  a  gun  and  a 
“  revolver,  without  payment,  and  had  them  off  and  on,  according  as  I  wanted  them, 
“  for  six  years.  They  were  hidden.  I  was  authorised  to  give  them  up  to  Michael 
“  Morrissy,  the  captain  of  the  Ahane  district.  I  went  four  times  to  attempt  to  raid 
“  Batt  Connor’s  cattle.”  That  is  page  2099. 

( The  President.)  I  see  there  is  a  name  you  have  passed  over: — 

“  (Q.)  Who  gave  them  to  you  ? — (A.)  Matthew  Delane. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  have  got  him  in  the  list.  I  see  I  have  M.  Delane’s  name  down.  I 
am  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship.  I  summarised  it,  so  as  to  occupy  as  little  time  as 

I  could. 

“  I  went  four  times  to  attempt  to  raid  Batt  Connor  s  cattle. 

We  have  that  minute  book  condemning  Batt  Connor  put  in  at  page  5216.  I  wish  to 
confirm  this  man  as  I  proceed.  At  page  5216,  when  Thomas  John  Connor  was  called, 
you  will  see  the  resolution  under  date  February  13th. 

“  That  we  likewise  condemn  the  action  of  Batt  Connor  in  his  new  capacity 
“  of  bailiff,  through  his  runner  and  factotum,  James  Murphy,  in  his  efforts  in 
“  trying  to  coerce - ” 

and  so  on.  He  then  proceeds  : — 

«  Thomas  Griffin,  son  of  John  Griffin,  said  *  There  is  61.  gone,  and  nothing 
“  ‘  done  for  it.’  ” 

Well,  my  Lord,  again  we  have  to  ask  this.  Here  is  Thomas  Griffin  mentioned  and 
61.  mentioned.  That  sum  must  have  come  from  somewhere,  not  from  these  men.  It 
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must  have  come  from  somebody.  “We  slaughtered  three  cattle  of  Miss  Thompson’s.” 
That  was  the  lady  who  was  in  the  witness-box.  “  And  I  was  paid  7s.  6d.  by  Thomas 
“  Dennis  Connor,  being  told  to  go  to  him  for  it  by  a  member  of  the  League,  William 
“  Mongen.  I  posted  up  threatening  notices  against  Batt  Connor,  boycotted  by  order 
of  the  League,  and  was  paid  3s.  by  James  Mongen.  Afterwards  I  went  myself  to 
“  work  on  an  evicted  farm  in  August  1887.  In  September  my  windows  were  broken. 
“  In  February  a  shot  was  sent  through  the  window  and  my  wife  was  hit.  I  was 
“  boycotted  till  April  or  May,  though  I  gave  up  the  work  in  November  1887.”  Now, 
my  Lord,  Tobin  proceeded.  He  stated  that  the  man  Thomas  J.  Connor,  who  is  one  of 
the  four  witnesses  called  out  of  the  96  men,  was  formerly  bailiff  to  Lord  Headley,  and 
secretary  to  the  Mountcashel  or  Knocknagoshill  branch  of  the  National  League,  had 
offered  John  Griffin,  a  tailor,  in  Tobin’s  presence,  a  sum  of  51.  to  lift  the  cattle  of  a 
farmer  named  Batt  Connors.  Now  that  witness  is  the  witness  called  who  denies  it. 
He  is  one  of  the  four,  but  if  you  read  that  witness’s  statement  you  will  find  he  admits 
he  knew  John  Griffin ;  that  he  often  came  to  his  shop  ;  that  a  cow  of  Batt  Connors 
had  in  fact  been  stolen  or  raided  and  slaughtered,  and  he  produced  the  memorandum 
book  of  the  National  League,  containing  resolutions  condemning  Batt  Connors. 

Well,  now,  my  Lord,  there  was  one  other  witness  called  who  was  not  named.  It 
may  perhaps  not  assist  your  Lordship.  He  was  a  man  named  John  Greany.  He  was 
called  at  page  5206.  He  is  not  named  by  Tobin.  Will  your  Lordship  note  this  fact? 
Tobin  is  a  member  of  the  Brosna  branch.  The  matters  he  is  speaking  of  occurred  at 
Brosna.  This  man,  Greany,  does  not  belong  to  Brosna  at  all.  He  belongs  to  another 
branch.  He  belongs  to  the  Mountcashel  branch,  and  not  the  Brosna  branch,  and  he 
admits  that  McEniry  was  a  member,  and  the  only  denial  or  approach  to  denial  he 
really  gives  is  as  to  the  man  Delane  and  two  men  of  the  name  of  Leahy,  being  members 
of  the  League.  Well,  the  observation  upon  that  is  this.  He  produces  no  books  to 
show  that,  and  it  is  strange  that  Tobin  had  only  stated  he  was  told  those  men  were 
members  of  the  League,  and  had  not  stated  that  he  knew  it  of  his  own  knowledge. 
Now,  one  sees  these  men  could  have  been  called — men  who  were  said  to  have 
arranged  outrages — Griffin,  Morrissy,  and  Mongen,  and  who  were  all  sworn  to  be 
members  of  the  League,  and  to  have  planned  outrages.  Griffin  was  admitted  by 
Greany  to  be  a  member  of  the  League.  They  are  still  in  existence,  so  far  as  we 
know,  and  none  of  them  are  called.  Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  one  more.  There 
is  that  important  man,  James  Roche,  in  whose  house  this  planning  took  place. 
He  remains  in  that  house,  I  presume,  still,  and  has  given  no  evidence.  So  far  as 
this  witness  is  concerned,  I  apportion  the  number  of  the  persons  out  of  the  96  who 
could  have  contradicted  him.  There  are  35.  I  have  not,  of  course,  been  reading  in 
detail.  There  are  35  persons  this  man  has  vouched  as,  either  immediately  or  in  a 
secondary  sense,  taking  part  in  outrages.  There  are  35  of  them,  and  there  is  only 
that  one  man,  Thomas  J.  Connor,  called.  I  need  not  remind  your  Lordships  that  those 
who  gave  evidence  here  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  in  fact,  they  had  much  to  gain.  They 
would  not  have  been  giving  evidence  as  informers  ;  they  would  have  been  denouncing 
the  informer.  They  would  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  protection  if  their  evidence 
had  been  truthfully  given ;  they  would  probably,  at  least,  have  got  a  certificate  of 
protection  which  would  have  saved  them  from  all  future  prosecution.  Yet,  my  Lord, 
whilst  we  had  a  crowd  of  mayors  and  gentlemen  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Land 
League,  who  came  to  give  evidence,  like  Archbishop  Walsh,  to  the  character  of 
proceedings  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  as  I  have  said,  out  of  these  35  men,  who  are 
implicated  directly  more  or  less,  in  connexion  with  proceedings  of  the  League,  there 
is  no  one  except  this  one  man  who  has  come  to  gainsay  what  this  witness  Tobin 
has  said. 

My  Lord,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  I  will  now  refer  to  the  evidence  in  the  same  sense  of 
this  man  Jago.  He  is,  I  will  not  say  a  unique  witness,  but  he  certainly  is  one  that  is 
not  often  seen,  fortunately,  in  courts  of  justice,  because  he  came  to  tell  your  Lordship 
how  he  had  committed  murder  and  described  the  manner  in  which  he  had  committed 
it.  I  think  you  will  find  his  evidence  at  page  1823.  He  says  :  “  I  joined  the  League 
at  Killoo,  in  Longford,  and  have  continued  a  member  till  now.  I  was  sworn  by 
McNally,  a  member  of  the  League,  to  be  loyal  and  true  to  my  country  and  keep 
down  landlords.”  Now,  he  proceeds  in  great  detail  (such  detail  that  I  was  afraid  to 
weary  your  Lordships  with  it  minutely)  to  show  how  outrages  were  arranged  by  the 
committee  of  the  League  sitting  in  conclave,  and  that  other  persons  besides  those 
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committeemen  no  doubt  did  attend  tbe  conclave.  He  also  (without  dealing  with  the 
instances  I  would  refer  to)  says  how  persons  were  told  off  to  commit  different  outrages. 
Your  Lordship  will  recollect  prominently  one  we  heard  of — the  firing  into  Scanlan’s 
house,  resulting  in  his  wife  losing  her  reason.  Then  he  tells  of  another  attack  on  a 
man  for  taking  an  evicted  farm,  for  which  he  had  been  previously  boycotted,  resulting 
in  his  death.  Then  he  comes  to  this  confession  at  page  1828  :  “  I  often  gave  «a 
«  stroke  back  and  forwards.  Hart  gave  me  money.  It  came  from  the  League. 

“  Hart  told  me  he  got  it  from  Dublin.  Hart  himself  was  very  poor.'  The 
“  meetings  were  held  in  a  stable  near  the  chapel  where  the  Land  League 
“  meetings  were  held.”  And  as  Tobin  has  been  very  slightly  dealt  with  indeed 
so  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  passes  all  this  by;  while  dealing  with  much 
history  of  an  interesting  character  he  passes  all  this  by.  Then  Jago  proceeds 
at  the  same  page  :  “  A  man  named  Houligan  had  taken  an  evicted  farm,  a 
“  small  piece,  a  small  parcel  of  land.  About  12  months  after  he  had  taken  it  there 
“  was  a  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  League.  I  and 
“  Kane,  the  man  whose  farm  he  had  taken,  were  appointed  to  give  him  a  stroke.  I 
“  was  in  Kane’s  house  and  we  found  Houligan  going  by  upon  his  car,  and  we  let  him 
“  go  a  certain  distance,  and  we  followed  him,  and  I  was  the  first  that  went  up  to  him, 
“  and  I  gave  him  a  stroke  with  clams,  Kane  being  a  shoemaker  I  brought  it  out  in 
“  my  hand.  Houligan  was  badly  wounded.  He  died  in  about  four  days  after  from 
“  the  effects.  They  said  nothiug  about  it  at  the  committee  after  it  was  done.”  Then 
he  describes  a  scene  which  only  shows  circumstance  connected  with  this  statement. 
“  Some  porter  was  given  to  Lane.  Mike  and  James  Quinn,  Pat  MacVittie,  and 
“  Hughes  were  there  to  drink  it.  They  were  all  members  of  the  League.  I  am  not 
“  able  to  say  from  whom  the  porter  came.  I  will  not  say  what  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
“  remember  it  was  got  from  a  house  of  the  name  of  McHughes.  Kane  was  poor  at 
“  the  time.  We  had  2|  barrels  of  porter.  Kane  stopped  one  day  at  home,  Christmas 
“  Day,  and  he  went  away  to  America  on  St.  Stephen’s  Day.  Any  time  I  would  ask 
“  a  little,  Hart  gave  me  money.  I  often  gave  a  stroke  backwards  and  forwards  for 
“  Hart.  Hart  told  me  himself  the  money  came  from  the  League.  He  told  me  he 
“  got  it  from  Dublin,  from  the  League.  Hart  had  not  much  means  himself.  He  was 
“  very  poor.”  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  he  was  cross-examined  as  to  the  fact  of 
this  man  not  being  arrested.  I  think  there  was  a  warrant  issued  against  Kane.  At 
any  rate  Kane  was  the  person  suspected  because  Houligan  had  taken  his  farm,  and 
this  man  escaped. 

Now,  out  of  these  numerous  witnesses  he  has  mentioned,  giving  their  names  and  the 
locality  where  they  reside,  only  one  is  called  to  contradict  him.  I  say  he  stands 
without  material  contradiction.  May  I  mention,  without  further  reference,  that  you 
will  find  corroboration  of  his  story  by  Doyle,  at  page  2830,  and  by  a  man  named 
Jennings  at  page  3354.  One  witness  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  McCarthy,  who  was 
president  of  the  League,  was  called.  You  will  find  his  evidence  where  I  am  about  to 
refer  to  it  at  page  5988.  I  have  this  observation  to  make  upon  this  man.  His  contra¬ 
diction  is  not  very  material.  He  produces  no  books  and  only  remembers  a  few  names 
of  the  members  of  the  committee.  That  appears  at  page  6014.  But  this  important 
matter  does  appear.  A  committee  is  mentioned  by  the  witness  ;  it  had  been  mentioned 
by  Jago.  That  committee  must  have  been  known  to  McCarthy,  who  was  president  of 
the  League.  Now,  in  evidence  he  admits  this  fact — that  having  heard  of  Jago’s  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  acts  of  the  committee,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  call  the  committee 
together.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  one  of  those  many  able  cross-examina¬ 
tions,  which  from  his  great  national  knowledge  he  was  ably  to  apply  to  Irish  witnesses, 
obtained  some  facts  of  an  interesting  character  from  him.  Will  you  refer  to  the  last 
two  questions  on  page  6016.  He  is  asked  this : — 

“After  Jago  was  examined,  was  his  evidence  shown  to  you?  (A.)  I  saw  it 
“  in  the  public  paper.  (Q.)  But  was  not  a  proof  of  his  evidence  sent  over  to 
“  y0U? — (4.)  Yes,  about  a  fortnight  ago.  (Q.)  And  did  you  endeavour  to 
“  investigate  whether  it  was  true  or  not? — (A.)  Well,  it  was  often  investigated 
“  by  the  people  round  the  neighbourhood.  (Q.)  The  people  roundabout? — (A.) 
“  Yes.  ( Q .)  Did  you  consult  with  many  people  about  it? — (A.)  I  went  to  the 
“  committee  on  the  following  day,  although  I  am  not  a  member  for  the  last  two 
“  years.  I  got  it  on  Saturday,  and  I  went  on  the  following  Sunday  to  the 
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“  committee;  I  left  that  before  them.  (Q.)  And  did  they  assist  in  discovering 
“  any  evidence  to  refute  Jago’s  statement? — ( A .)  Well,  no. 

Is  not  that  a  most  comprehensive  admission  of  the  truth  of  what  this  man  has  said  ? 
He  has  not  kept  back  names  or  spoken  mysteriously  of  individuals.  He  has  stated  who 
these  committeemen  were  and  where  they  lived.  The  locality  is  not  a  very  broad  one. 
An  inquiry  could  be  made.  When  this  evidence  is  given,  this  gentleman,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
rightly  enough,  although  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the  committee,  makes  inquiries. 
Some  may  have  gone,  and  some  may  have  stayed.  They  are,  I  presume,  men  of  the 
locality.  Their  object  was  to  see  if  they  could  refute  this  evidence.  The  result  is  they 
sent  Mr.  McCarthy,  single-handed,  to  come  here  and  state  the  few  facta  that  he  did. 
It  is  singular,  if  McCarthy’s  evidence  is  read  critically  (I  do  not  wish  to  carp  to  a 
hypercritical  extent  upon  this  evidence),  he  never  denies  many  material  things.  He 
does  not  say  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  committee  when  reference  was  made  to 
Scanlon.  I  see  my  friend  Mr.  Reid  is  quite  satisfied  when  difficulties  seem  to  be  thrown 
in  his  way,  because,  as  he  got  Mr.  McCarthy  to  contradict  one  statement  of  Jago’s  upon 
one  point,  Mr.  Reid  is  pleased  to  say  that  he  is  peifectly  satisfied  if  he  has  got  one 
material  contradiction,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  did.  Now,  I  pass  as  quickly  as  I 
can  to  the  third  whom  I  mentioned.  That  is  a  man  of  the  name  of  Buckley.  His 
evidence  is  corroborated  by  Michael  Roche  at  page  2301,  and  Thomas  Sheehy  at  page 
2312.  His  evidence  your  Lordship  will  find  commenced,  I  think,  at  page  1690.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Asquith,  is  very  desirous  I  should  say  that  when  Mr.  Reid  said  it  was 
quite  sufficient  for  him  to  get  one  precise  contradiction,  which  he  did,  he  was  entirely 
in  error — he  had  not  got  a  contradiction.  It  was  an  entirely  hypothetical  view  without 
foundation.  This  witness,  Buckley,  at  page  1690,  says  he  never  was  a  Land  Leaguer, 
but  he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  by  Pat  Dee.  This  man  is  not 
an  imaginary  man.  At  page  1724  your  Lordship  will  see  that  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ’* 
we  have  this  man  Dee  mentioned. 

“  The  Reverend  Thaddeus  O’Sullivan,  C.C.,  occupied  the  chair.  Amongst 
“  the  members  present  were  F.  G.  Pierce,  vice-president,  T.  Diggin,  treasurer, 
“  T.  O’Connor,  J.  Barry,  T.  O’Connor,  Thomas  Mulvihill,  P.  Dee,  &c.” 

P.  Dee  seems  to  be  a  member  of  the  branch  only.  That  man  being  mentioned,  he 
mentions  Pat  Dee  and  R.  Dissit.  “  I  swore  to  be  loyal  to  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood,  and  if  I  did  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  officers  I  was  to  be  shot.” 
Now  he  says,  “Although  not  a  Land  Leaguer,  afterwards  I  attended  meetings  in 
“  the  Land  League  rooms,  at  Thomas  Casey’s  in  the  village  of  Causeway  where 
“  officers  were  elected.  There  were  often  meetings  there — regular  meetings  of  the 
“  Land  League  on  Sundays  and  on  certain  evenings — regular  meetings  of  the 
“  Fenian  organisation  as  well.  There  was  always  free  access  for  every  member  of 
“  the  Fenian  organisation  to  the  rooms,  because  the  chief  officers  of  the  Land 
“  League  were  members  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood.”  Then  he  proceeds  and  describes 
the  different  outrages  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  was  acting  as  a  moonlighter, 
moonlighting  in  disguise  on  Thomas  Sheehy  because  he  occupied  the  land  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Thomas  Donelly,  whom  he  dispossessed  for  some  money  he  owed 
him,  and  the  shooting  of  Roche  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  League  for  supposed 
giving  of  information.  He  got  a  brace  of  revolvers  and  24  rounds  of  ammunition. 
Then  he  gives  a  mass  of  names  at  page  1696  where  he  could  have  been  contradicted 
most  distinctly.  “  I  was  promised  to  get  the  cost  to  America.  I  applied  for  the 
“  money  to  William  Fenix,  the  serjeant  of  the  force,  Patrick  Dee,  and  Eugene 
“  Fitzgerald.  Fenix  told  me  he  would  have  to  go  to  Diggin,  the  treasurer  of  the 
“  Land  League.  They  gave  me  50?.,  saying  that  was  all  the  money  that  was  in 
“  the  hands  of  Thomas  Diggin  belonging  to  the  League.  I  told  them  it  was 
“  insufficient.  They  took  me  up  to  Thomas  Dee.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Thomas 
“  Pearce,  president  of  the  Land  League.  I  took  it  the  next  day.  Pearce  said  he 
“  would  go  round  to  some  of  the  neighbours  with  me  to  collect  money  to  aid  me 
“  in  my  escape  to  America,  We  went  first  to  Thomas  Diggin,  the  treasurer.  Pearce 
“  told  Diggm  to  get  up  and  give  me  some  money  to  aid  me  to  escape  to  America 
“  from  that  scoundrel  Roche.  Diggin  gave  me  2s.  and  Pearce  2s.  more.  We 
“  went  to  four  others,  James  Halloran,  Michael  Prenderville,  John  Fitzgerald, 
“  and  Pat  Diggin,  all  now  living  in  the  neighbourhood.”  My  Lord,  I  must  repeat  it  is 
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impossible  that  those  who  are  conducting  the  case  for  the  respondents  can  escape 
from  the  proposition  that  these  men  ought  to  have  been  called.  “  He  asked  them  for 
“  some  help  to  aid  me  to  go  away  to  America.  They  promised  it  in  a  few  days’  time, 

“  but  they  did  not  give  it.  I  returned  to  Causeway  and  told  Thomas  and  Patrick  Dee. 

“  Thomas  Dee  gave  me  a  letter  to  take  to  Thomas  Dowling,  of  Lixnaw,  secretary  of 
«  the  Lixnaw  Land  League.  He  told  me  he  had  written  to  Dowling  to  tell  him  to 
“  try  and  make  up  some  money  to  aid  me  in  my  escape  to  America.  I  took  the  letter 
“  the  next  day.  Dowling  gave  me  5s.  He  directed  me  to  go  to  Eugene  Costello  and 
“  Edmund  and  John  Walsh.  Afterwards  the  summons  came  on,  and  I  got  off. 

“  William  Fenix  and  Pat  Dee  applied  for  the  money  back.  I  refused.  They  expelled 
“  me  then  from  the  association.”  Well,  my  Lord,  there  must  have  been  some  record 
of  this  failure  of  consideration  for  this  money.  It  must  have  appeared  somewhere. 
This  is  an  important  matter.  “  They  expelled  me  from  the  association.  I  never 
“  attended  Land  League  meetings  after  that,  and  the  people  did  not  speak  to  me  on 
«  near  such  familiar  terms  as  they  did  before.”  Of  course  as  he  got  off  he  was  not 

nearly  so  meritorious  a  man  as  if  he  had  been  convicted.  The  fact  that  he  had 

committed  the  offence  seems  not  to  have  weighed  much.  There  is  one  passage  I  have 
marked  to  read,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so,  at  page  1730.  It  is  a  rather  graphic 
description  of  what  is  said  to  have  taken  place  : 

“In  November  1881,  Moore  Slack,  and  Mr.  A  anion  came  out  to  Causeway 
“  with  a  third  person,  whom  I  did  not  know,  but  was  told  -  he  was  an  attorney  s 

“  clerk,  to  elect  a  head  centre  in  place  of  John  Lynch,  who  was  also  a  Land 

“  Leaguer.  About  20  of  us  met  in  the  League  room.  Robert  Dissit  proposed 
“  Fitzgerald  and  Maurice  Murphy,  Moore  Slack  said  before  the  election  took 
“  place,  that,  as  Fitzgerald  was  a  young  man,  he  approved  of  Edmund  Somers, 

“  who  was  proposed  also  by  MAunce  Murphy,  but  Somers  was  elected.  Mooie 
44  Slack  then  asked  the  members  which  they  would  prefer,  revolvers  or  rifles,  and 
44  the  majority  said  revolvers,  as  they  could  be  carried  hid  from  the  police.  He 
44  advised  every  man  in  the  room  not  to  allow  any  landgrabbing  in  the  neigli- 
44  bourhood,  and  if  they  refused  to  give  up  the  farms  when  called  before  the 
44  League,  to  shoot  them  down.  All  the  names  I  have  mentioned  were  members 
44  of  the  Causeway  and  Lixnaw  branches  of  the  Land  League,  save  Moore  Slack 
44  and  Aanlon,  who  belongs  to  the  Tralee  branch.  I  am  willing,  if  called  upon, 
44  to  state  all  this  before  the  Commission  now  sitting,  as  a  witness.” 

That  statement  was  put  in  evidence.  Surely  there  is  circumstance  enough  deserving 
of  some  reply,  But  little  is  said  of  this  man  by  my  learned  friend  or  by  any  witnes. 
Of  all  the  persons  named,  and  you  see  now  how  numerous  they  are  (I  begin  to  think 
my  96  formed  an  under-estimate)  the  only  witness  who  is  called  is  Henry  O’Connor. 
He  is  called  at  page  5302.  Will  your  Lordship  note  that  at  page  1710  Buckley  had 
said  that  this  man  O’Connor  had  nothing  to  do  with  planning  the  outrages.  Yet  he 
is  the  only  witness  who  is  selected  to  be  called  here.  His  contradiction  is  but  very 
slight.  It  amounts  to  this  that  amongst  those  whom  Buckley  identified  as  leaders, 
he&says  Fenix  was  not  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  though  he  was  a  member  of  the 
National  League,  and  that  Fitzgerald  was  not  a  member  of  either ;  while  he  admits 
that  both  of  these  men  were  members  of  a  certain  body  of  men  who  formed  a  band  of 
music,  and  that  members  of  the  band,  of  which  Robert  Dissit  was  the  master,  had 
access  to  the  room  in  which  the  committee  of  the  Land  League  met ,  that  one  of  the 
bandsmen  always  remained  in  the  room  during  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  to 
protect  the  instruments,  and  that  the  bandsmen  met  in  the  room  afterwards.  He  knew , 
he  says,  a  secret  society  existed ;  he  had  a  suspicion  who  they  were ;  he  admits  he  may 
have  come  to  the  room,  and  he  cannot  answer  whether  the  persons  who  met  there  did 
or  did  not  belong  to  the  secret  society.  There  is  an  answer,  too,  of  O’Connor’s,  I  see, 
to  Mr.  Davitt,  where  he  denies  he  attended  a  meeting  affecting  a  man  named  Boyle,  for 
taking  one  Sullivan’s  land,  as  stated  by  Buckley.  It  was  only  because  they  were 
called  for  the  purpose  of  entering  a  protest  against  the  taking  the  land  of  one  Ihomas 
Sullivan.  He  admits  they  were  called  for  the  purpose  of  entering  a  protest.  But 
Buckley  did,  as  a  fact,  identify  Fenix  and  Fitzgerald  as  leaders.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  O’Connor,  when  pressed  about  boycotting,  at  question  81,730,  says 
this  : — 
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“  There  was  something  in  the  shape  of  boycotting.  There  was  a  case  where 
“  Terence  Boyle  took  land  belonging  to  Sullivan.” 

This  is  the  instance  your  Lordship  will  recollect  which  Buckley  gave. 

“  There  was  a  case  where  Terence  Boyle  took  land  belonging  to  Sullivan. 
“  It  was  not  a  case  of  landgrabbing.  Sullivan  owed  him  a  great  deal  of  money, 
“  and  when  times  were  depressed,  and  he  was  not  able  to  pay,  he  gave  him  over 
“  the  land  for  10  years.” 

Then  he  says  : — 

“  The  Land  League  did  not  know  the  circumstances  at  first.” 

My  Lord,  I  have  very  few  observations  indeed  to  make  as  to  the  man  Thomas 
O’Connor.  He  is  a  witness  who,  I  quite  agree,  whilst  I  ask  you  to  rely  upon  matter 
where  he  is  corroborated,  I  cannot  place  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  I  placed  Jago, 
Buckley,  Coleman,  or  Mannion  when  I  addressed  you  the  previous  day.  I  am  passing 
O’Connor  by;  whilst  I  ask  you  to  accept  his  statements  in  two  directions,  namely, 
where  he  is  confirmed  and  also  where  he  is  not  contradicted  and'could  be  contradicted, 
yet,  my  Lord,  I  am  aware  that  his  cross-examination  placed  him  in  a  different  position. 
You  will  recollect  what  that  cross-examination  was  with  respect  to  statements  he  had 
made  in  writing,  and  also  of  course  in  some  respects  he  was  contradicted,  especially  by 
Mr.  Harrington,  with  respect  to  payment  of  money  by  Mr.  Harrington. 

One  other  man,  however,  I  do  wish  to  refer  to  very  briefly,  and  that  is  the  witness, 
or  informer,  Coleman,  whose  evidence  begins  at  page  3410.  This  witness,  you  will 
recollect,  deals  with  what  is  called  the  Crossmolina  district,  one,  unhappily,  very 
distinguished  for  crime.  Your  Lordship  will  find  corroboration  of  this  witness  by 
Francis  Connor  at  3459,  and  John  Anderson  at  page  3466.  I  will  only  give  your 
Lordships  the  reference,  if  you  will  allow  me.  The  principal  testimony  given  by  this 
man,  who,  I  think,  came  from  America  to  give  his  testimony,  refers  to  the  acts  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Macaulay.  At  page  3411  he  gives  details  of  what  Macaulay  told 
him,  and  he  says : — “  I  always  understood  that  Macaulay  was  a  member  of  the  League. 
“  I  was  led  to  believe  that  I  was  doing  the  work  of  the  Land  League.  Macaulay  was 
“  a  member  either  of  the  Ardagh  or  Crossmolina  branch.  I  guess  he  is  in  the  parish 
«  of  Crossmolina.”  Now,  there  are  numbers  of  men  mentioned  by  him,  whose  names 
I  will  give  you,  and,  if  necessary,  the  reference  to  the  evidence — Burke,  King,  Harrison, 
Mulloy,  Edward  Clarke,  Higgins,  Kane,  Melvin,  Durkan,  Pat  Walsh.  They  are 
mentioned  between  pages  3419  and  3466.  They  occur  at  intervals,  and  their  names 
are  mentioned ;  and  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  denial  that  they  were 
members  both  of  the  Fenian  body  and  also  of  the  National  League. 

Now,  my  Lord,  there  are  outrages  spoken  to  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  one  questions 
that  these  outrages  took  place.  They  were  actual  outrages.  And  again  I  say  no 
denial  has  been  given  by  any  one  of  these  persons.  Reference  is  made  to  that  man 
Patrick  Nally,  and  it  seems,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  whilst  they  were  advanced 
Nationalists,  they  would  also  be  persons  who  would  sympathise  with  the  Land  League, 
so  far  as  the  Land  League  would  go  with  them  at  any  rate.  Your  Lordship  will  find 
at  page  3436  this  man  Nally  writes  thus : — 

“  The  people  are  all  determined  to  allow  no  frauds  amongst  them  for  the 
“  future.  They  will  tolerate  no  dictation  from  any  spouter.” 

At  page  3435  you  will  find  also  this : — 

If  men  are  to  work  for  the  people  let  them  do  so  without  pay,  and  let  this 
“  cash  be  given  to  the  evicted  and  poor  people.  Such  has  not  been  the  case, 
“  principal  part  of  funds  are  grabbed  up  by  the  officers  of  League.” 

I  think  all  we  can  say  of  the  result  of  these  letters  is  that  whilst  he  was  preferring 
physical  force,  at  the  same  time  he  was  willing  to  assist  the  League.  At  page  3433 
you  will  find  it  stated  by  Coleman  : — 

“  Macaulay  told  me  that  Nally  took  an  active  part  at  Land  Leagues,  and  rode 
“  at  the  head  of  the  Land  League  meetings  with  a  sash,  and  led  the  men  there 
“  because  the  Land  League  fellows  were  dying  out,  and  he  was  encouraging  them.” 
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Your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  Nally  is  one  of  the  persons  who  were  sentenced  for 
this  Crossmolina  affair.  We  have  praise  of  this  man  Nally  by  Mr.  Davitt  on  page  2848. 
We  have  poaise  of  him  by  Mr.  Parnell  at  pages  2254  and  1643.  Your  Lordship  will 
recollect  it  well,  having  heard  it  so  often.  It  is  certain  electioneering  matter. 
Mr.  Parnell  at  page  2254  says  of  this  man,  who  has  been  sentenced  for  this  affair : — 

“  I  wish  to  say  of  Mr.  P.  Nally  that  he  is  a  man  who  performed  great  and 
“  important  services  in  the  cause  of  the  Land  League  when  it  was  formed  in  this 
“  county — the  county  of  its  birthplace.” 

Of  course  you  will  recollect  too  the  explanation  that  those  were  words  of  electioneering 
exaggeration. 

Then  I  come  to  the  last  of  these  men  to  whom  I  shall  make  any  reference,  Michael 
Burke.  His  evidence  is  at  page  1454  and  it  bears  upon  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres 
principally.  He  says  about  14  or  15  years  ago  he  joined  some  society  in  Jarrow,  and 
about  eight  years  ago  went  to  live  at  Ballynonen.  “  I  took  an  oath  to  be  secret.  It 
was  something  for  the  purpose  of  Ireland.”  Then  he  says  he  did  not  know  what 
“  Ribbonman  ”  meant.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  cross-examination,  his  oath 
was  not  a  Ribbon  oath.  “  I  attended  meetings  at  Cong,  Robeen,  Clonbur,  and 
“  Tourmackeady.  I  heard  some  of  them  say  it  was  Land  League,  and  I  heard  some 
“  more  call  it  the  organisation  or  something  like  that.  I  did  not  know  exactly  what 
“  it  was.”  That  is  at  page  1482.  “  Pat  Heffron  and  I  collected  some  money,  about 

“  over  30s.  or  something.  I  think  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  meetings  and  scarves  and 
“  things.  Meetings  used  to  be  held  in  Pat  Kearney’s  house  sometimes.  I  remember 
“  a  kind  of  meeting,  about  20  people  in  the  back-yard  of  his  public-house.”  Then  he 
gave  the  names  of  men  who  attended  at  page  1455 :  “  Martin  Fallon,  Pat  Barrett, 
“  Kearney,  Sweeney,  and  others  were  there.  It  was  drawn  down  that  Lord  Mount- 
“  morres  should  be  done  away  with.  Mr.  Lynch’s  name  was  mentioned.  It  was 
“  disagreed  on.  There  was  a  few  words  on  William  Burke,  of  Lisloughery,  near 
“  Cong,  but  he  had  protection  at  the  time  and  it  was  dropped.  A  fortnight  after 
“  I  was  working  at  a  place  called  Kylebeg  belonging  to  Lord  Ardilaun,  about 

“  a  mile  from  Clonbur,  building  a  wall,  with  Thomas  Corbett,  Thomas  Hogan, 

“  and  Michael  Kelly.  We  were  in  a  field  a  bit  from  the  road.  I  saw  Sweeney 
tf  coming  from  the  road.  I  suppose  the  others  saw  him.  I  could  not  swear 

“  whether  they  did  or  not.  He  called  me  aside  a  little  to  him,  and  asked 

«  me  if  I  would  assist  that  evening  to  do  away  with  Lord  Mountmorres.  I  said 
“  I  would  not.  I  had  a  wife  and  family  to  look  after,  and  I  might  only  for  that.” 
“  He  means,  “  I  might  have  done  so,  only  for  that.”  “  Afterwards,  between 
“  12  and  1  o’clock  Pat  Mulroe  came.  He  did  not  say  much,  but  he  said  he 
“  expected  Lord  Mountmorres  was  going  to  be  done  away  with  that  evening.  I  saw 
“  Lord  Mountmorres  twice  that  afternoon.  He  drove  first  from  Clonbur,  and  I  saw 
“  him  again  driving  into  Clonbur  about  half -past  four.  At  6  o’clock  I  left  work  and 
“  went  to  Kearney’s  public-house.  I  saw  Kearney,  Sweeney,  Barrett,  Martin  Fallon, 
“  Thomas  Murphy,  William  Hansbury,  Pat  Henilly,  William  Burke,  a  house  full  of 
“  them.  ( Q .)  Were  they  members  of  the  League? — (A.)  Oh,  yes,  Pat  Sweeney  asked 
“  me  at  the  door  if  I  was  going  to  lend  a  hand  to  murder, — to  do  away  with  Lord 
“  Mountmorres.  Afterwards  Kearney  asked  me.  I  gave  consent  to  Kearney.  He 
“  told  me  I  would  be  better  to  go  along  with  the  rest  and  lend  a  hand.  I  missed  some 
“  of  them — Sweeney,  Mulroe,  Fallon,  I  think,  Thomas  Murphy — after  that,  I  think 
“  Kearney  went  out,  and  I  was  inclined  to  go,  but  I  met  Kearney  on  his  return  at  the 
“  door,  and  he  told  me  to  return  back,  that  it  was  too  late,  so  I  turned  into  the  public- 
“  house  and  remained  there.  About  half -past  eight  or  nine  Pat  Mulroe  came  back. 
“  I  see  some  of  the  wounds  on  his  hand,  but  I  cannot  say  what  it  was.  I  went  some 
“  little  way  with  him  on  the  way  home.  He  said  that  they  had  done  away  with  Lord 
“  Mountmorres.”  And  whilst  those  names  are  given  in  full  as  being  persons  who  were 
taking  part  in  arranging,  some  of  them,  in  carrying  out  this  murder,  this  man  is 
entirely  uncontradicted.  There  is  one  witness,  a  man  named  Edward  Jennings,  who 
endeavours  to  prove  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League.  He  produced 
no  book  or  document  of  any  kind.  He  could,  when  tested,  gives  the  names  of  only 
six  persons  out  of  the  many  people  who  belonged  to  the  League,  and  when  on  cross- 
examination  his  evidence  is  tested,  I  submit  to  you,  if  it  is  right,  it  falls  completely 
and  entirely  to  the  ground. 
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I  have  only  to  refer  you  to  the  way  in  which  this  business  was  carried  on.  You  will 
find  a  specimen  of  the  moonlighting  orders  at  page  1367.  They  are  signed,  of  course, 
only  under  the  name  of  “  Moonlight.”  At  page  1367  there  are  directions  given  as  to 
how  persons  are  to  be  dealt  with,  signed  by  “  Moonlight.”  Persons  are  to  be  clipped 
and  persons  are  to  be  shot, 

I  have  now  to  deal  with  this  head  of  the  evidence,  referring  to  the  informers.  I 
have  dealt  with  the  material  ones,  and  those  that  I  thought  presented  very  grave  matter 
for  reply,  which,  as  I  have  submitted  to  you,  has  not  been  given.  I  think  I  could 
occupy  the  time  that  is  at  my  disposal  to-day  by  mentioning  to  your  Lordships  now,  those 
persons,  of  whom  I  have  already  referred  to,  many  who  ought  to  have  been  called  as 
witnesses,  and  who,  I  suggest  to  your  Lordship,  were  bound  to  have  been  called  as 
witnesses.  I  have  referred  to  the  difficulty  that  my  learned  friend  may  have  had  in 
conducting  the  case,  but  as  a  rule  there  are  some  things  counsel  can  do  in  order  to 
fulfil  any  statement  they  make.  My  Lords,  sometimes  counsel  certainly  can  so  control 
a  case  that  they  can  determine  the  witnesses  that  they  can  put  before  the  tribunal 
investigating  any  issue  ;  and  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell,  feeling  such  to  be 
the  case,  made  a  statement  to  you,  which  you  will  find  at  page  3613,  and  it  is  made,  as 
your  Lordship  will  note,  on  the  13th  March,  in  which  my  friend  says  : — 

“  Of  course  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  certain  witnesses  who  will  be  called  before 
“  you — that  is  to  say,  every  one  of  the  persons  who  have  been  charged  as  persons 
“  incriminated  will  be  called  before  you.” 

My  Lord,  my  friend  made  one  exception.  He  made  an  exception  in  respect  to 
Mr.  John  Dillon,  who  is  absent  in  Australia,  but  who  had  appeared  in  this  court  at  a 
time  when  it  was  scareely  possible  he  could  be  called.  But  with  that  exception  my 
friend  pledged  himself  that  he  would  call  every  one  of  those  persons  charged,  namely, 
65  members  of  Parliament.  He  also  made  one  other  distinct  pledge,  to  which  I  will 
refer  you  and  give  you  a  note  of.  It  is  included  in  this  pledge,  but  he  specifically  marked 
out  Mr.  John  Redmond  and  stated  that  he  should  be  called  before  you.  Now,  all  I 
will  say  of  that  gentleman  is,  that  he  is  an  important  witness  from  his  position,  from 
the  speeches  that  he  had  made,  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  had  cause  to  dissent 
from  those  speeches.  Well,  my  Lord,  I  will  do  all  I  can  now  (I  will  say  nothing  of 
what  I  have  done)  to  crea  e  as  little  friction  in  this  case  as  possible ;  but  my  learned 
friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  must  not  complain  if  in  return  for  the  numerous  complaints 
that  he  has  made  against  some  of  my  colleagues,  if  not  against  myself,  I  do  in  the 
mildest  language  that  I  can  employ  suggest  that  we  have  a  serious  complaint  against 
my  friend.  My  Lords,  this  is  a  personal  pledge.  The  withdrawal  of  my  friend  from 
the  case  has  nothing  to  do  with  this,  because  I  have  pointed  out  to  your  Lordship  that 
it  was  announced  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  that  only  two  more  witnesses  were  to 
be  called  on  the  part  of  the  respondents,  namely,  Mr.  O’Kelly  and  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris,  and  when  my  friend  made  that  statement  on  the  13th  March  he  conveyed 
to  the  counsel  to  whom  he  was  opposed  that  they  were  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  cross-examining  those  65  gentlemen,  and  we  conducted  our  case  from  beginning  to 
end  upon  that  supposition.  My  Lord,  without  comment,  without  reference,  without 
explanation  of  any  kind,  that  promise  has  remained  unfulfilled,  and  remains  unfulfilled, 
in  a  substantial  manner.  As  I  told  you,  there  were  65  of  these  gentlemen  charged. 
There  is  one  of  them.  Mr.  Pyne,  who  I  believe  is  dead.  I  think  the  others  are  living. 
Mr.  Dillon  is  away,  and  it  may  be  (one  learns  from  public  report)  others  may  possibly 
havebeen  absent.  If  so,  they  are  very  few.  Substantially,  the  matter  stands  in  this  way, 
that  out  of  the  persons  mentioned  there  are  32  who  have  been  called,  and  33  have  not. 
If  you  treat  Mr.  Campbell  as  neutral,  because  he  was  called  for  a  purpose,  and  not 
persisted  in,  you  may  take  the  numbers  as  pretty  near  equal.  Well,  I  ask  where  are 
these  32  persons  who  were  promised  to  have  been  called  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  overstate 
what  I  am  submitting  to  you.  It  may  be  a  great  many  of  them  are  immaterial ;  no 
doubt  some  of  them  were.  But  there  were  some  of  them  who  were  very  material,  and 
those  material  witnesses — gentlemen,  with  respect  to  whom  evidence  has  been  given 
without,  as  I  say,  the  slightest  explanation — have  been  absent  from  the  box,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  my  friend’s  promise  is  not  accomplished. 

(The  President.)  I  think  it  right  to  point  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Charles 
Russell  said,  with  regard  to  the  Members  of  Parliament  who  were  only  members  of  the 
League — 
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“  They  will  certainly  be  put  into  the  box  if  my  friends  or  your  Lordships 
“  desire  it  for  the  purpose  of  cross-examination.” 

( Sir  E.  James.)  But  my  friend’s  statement,  as  we  understood  it,  was  that  he  would 
call  them. 

{The  President.)  I  am  reading  you  his  words. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  give  me  the  reference  ? 

{The  President.)  Page  3613.  It  is :  “  if  my  friends  or  your  Lordships  desire  it.” 

{Sir  E.  James.)  I  admit  I  had  read  it  as  a  more  absolute  promise.  I  have  these 
words  before  me  :  “  That  is  to  say,  every  one  of  the  persons  who  had  been  charged  as 
persons  incriminated  will  be  called  before  you.” 

{The  President.)  Read  on. 

“  With  that  exception,  every  Member  of  Parliament  who  is  included  in  the 
“  list  of  incriminated  persons  will  be  called  before  you,  to  give  evidence-in-chief ; 
“  or,  if  it  be  the  case,  as  there  are  a  great  many  where  there  is  nothing  directly 
“  alleged  against  them,  except  the  fact  of  their  being  members  of  the  Land  League, 
“  they  will  certainly  be  put  into  the  box,  if  my  friends  or  your  Lordships 
“  desire  it.” 

{Sir  E.  James.)  Those  words  really  do  mitigate  what  I  have  said,  but,  in  the  first 
place  (I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  the  reference)  there  is  a  direct  pledge  that 
Mr.  John  Redmond  should  be  called.  I  will  promise  to  give  you  the  reference. 
Por  one  moment  only  has  it  escaped  me.  It  has  been  before  me  this  morning. 
I  will  give  it.  There  is  an  important  matter  I  should  have  thought  in  respect  to 
the  evidence,  namely,  that  Mr.  Jeremiah  D.  Sheehan  writes  a  letter  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Curtins  in  terms  to  which  we  have  called  attention,  and  shall  call 
attention  again.  I  could  go  through  some  of  these  names  ;  for  instance,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
who  dealt  with  the  jury  list.  Can  anyone  say  that  is  unimportant?  And  whilst  I 
thank  your  Lordship  for  mitigating  the  extent  of  the  promise  that  my  friend  gave, 
still  here  are  persons  affecting  whom  important  statements  have  been  made,  and  no 
explanation  is  given  why  they  are  not  called.  My  Lord,  I  pass  from  that  list,  and 
that  promise,  as  I  say  which  I  have  regarded  in  the  sense  I  have  mentioned,  to  another 
short  list  I  will  give  your  Lordship.  Will  you  notice  that  we  have  had  certain  officers 
of  the  Land  League  mentioned,  Quinn,  Doriss,  Harrison,  Burton,  Pearce,  and  Tighe, 
some  of  them  not  so  material ;  but  men  like  Quinn,  the  confederate  in  the  Horan 
letter  transaction,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  who  was  in  the  Court 
day  by  day,  is  absent ;  and  of  these  other  persons  who  could  have  given  you  information 
as  to  books  or  aught  else,  not  one  is  called.  My  Lord,  there  is  that  most  important 
witness  as  to  the  English  Land  League  books  (I  am  told  I  lessened  the  area  of  the 
observation  I  could  have  made  as  to  the  absence  of  cheque  books  and  other  books  not 
being  produced) — f  mean  Mr.  Brady,  who  Mr.  Reid  says,  is  in  Court, — and  Mr.  Reid’s 
attention  is  directed  to  the  importance  of  his  evidence.  Of  all  the  organisers  not  one  is 
called  except  Harris.  Mr.  McGough,  dealing  with  all  the  legal  affairs,  is  not  called. 
Father  O’Callighan,  the  man  who  is  pledged  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  knowledge  in 
respect  to  Horan’s  affair  also  is  not  called.  And  as  I  have  gone  through  the  witnesses 
mentioned  by  the  informers  not  called,  so  in  respect  to  the  army  of  witnesses  that  Le 
Caron’s  testimony  calls  into  existence.  If  he  be  saying  what  is  untrue,  not  one  of  them 
is  called  before  you  eilher ;  and  so,  my  Lord,  I  could  go  on,  if  this  case  were  dissected, 
adding  to  this  long  list,  showing  to  you  that,  whilst  we  have  had  witnesses  like 
Mr.  Biggar,  forgetting  everything,  whilst  we  have  had  mayors  from  different  boroughs 
who  came  with  no  knowledge  of  affairs,  whilst  we  had  the  clergy  represented  by  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  knowing  nothing,  and  whilst  we  had  Members  of 
Parliament,  many  of  them  very  slightly  or  comparatively  slightly  affected  by  this 
evidence  we  have  given,  material  and  most  material  witnesses  as  to  the  substance  of 
this  matter,  who  could  have  thrown  a  light  upon  the  evidence  which  has  been  given, 
have  been  absent,  and  intentionally  absen  t,  from  this  box. 

My  Lord,  I  shall  not  use  legal  argument  to  say  to  what  extent  presumption  shall 
go  against  those  who  can  deny  and  will  not  do  so  ;  but  it  must  be  a  matter  of  plain 
common  sense  that  whilst  this  inquiry  has  attracted  more  attention  probably  than  any 
judicial  investigation,  whilst  months  have  elapsed  since  all  the  material  matter  that 
could  be  contradicted  has  been  given  in  evidence  ;  whilst  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
and  means  have  been  at  the  command  of  these  gentlemen  who  represent  the  respon- 
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dents  to  obtain' from  willing  and  sympathetic  witnesses,  without  obstacle  in  their  way, 
the  necessary  testimony  for  contradiction  to  be  given,  in  almost  every  case,  at  least 
I  say  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  where  testinomy  has  been  direct  and  affecting 
the  position  of  the  League,  and  those  who  were  acting  in  connexion  with  it,  that 
contradiction,  if  it  could  have  been  given,  has  not  been  afforded  to  your  Lordship.. 

May  I  state  now  that  I  have  dealt  with  the  principal  portions  of  this  case  in  its 
entirety.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  one  remaining  subject — not  an  unimportant 
subject— is  the  proceedings  in  America  subsequent  to  the  Washington  Convention  of 
1882.  That  I  have  to  deal  with ;  and  there  may  be,  there  are  in  fact,  one  or  two 
smaller  subjects  to  which  I  must  still  refer  to.  But  you  have  shown  me  so  much 
consideration  on  previous  occasions,  that  I  would  not  trespass  upon  the  indulgence 
your  Lordships  have  shown  me,  to  ask  for  any  further  adjournment.  I  should  prefer, 
if  you  would  allow  me,  to  finish  to-morrow. 

(  The  President.)  Certainly. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  And  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  to  a  close  what  I  have  to  say 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  we  generally  sit  to. 


(Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30.) 
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SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1, 
Friday,  22nd  November  1889. 


(Sir  H.  James.)  I  have  to  renew  my  thanks  to  the  President  for  having  called  my 
attention  to  the  words  of  limitation  in  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  promise, 
as  to  calling  witnesses.  They  were  the  words,  certainly,  that  had  escaped  me  ;  I  bed' 
read  a  portion  of  the  paragraph  only,  but,  my  Lords,  there  are  one  or  two  matters  in 
relation  to  the  promise  that  was  made  to  which  I  would  now  refer.  At  page  3835  my 
learned  friend  said  : — 

“  My  Lords,  what  were  the  proceedings  at  the  Convention.  We  are  able  to 
“  call  before  your  Lordships  witnesses  who  were  there  and  took  an  active  part  in 
“  those  proceedings.” 

This  is  the  Convention  I  shall  have  now  to  deal  with : — 

“  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  Mr.  John  Redmond,  Mr.  Deasy,  three  members  of 
“  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Davitt.” 

My  Lords,  Mr.  John  Redmond  and  Mr.  Deasy  have  not  been  called.  I  have — of 
course  outside  entirely — external  information,  but  I  believe  Mr.  Deasy  is  in  Australia. 
I  am  not  told  when  he  went,  but  the  pertinent  observation  I  have  to  make  is  in 
relation  to  Mr.  John  Redmond. 

( The  President.)  Is  that  what  you  had  in  your  mind  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  John 
Redmond  ? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  one  of  the  matters  I  stated  to  you  that  there  had  been  such 
a  communication  made  by  my  learned  friend  to  him,  and  that  was  what  was  in  my 
mind. 

Then  there  is  another  reference  at  page  4148,  Mr.  Parnell’s  attention  having  been 
called  to  certain  entries — I  am  giving  it  exactly  : — 

“  To  Redmond  170 IP 

Mr.  Parnell  himself  says  : — 

“  I  should  think,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Redmond  would  be  able  to  explain  it.” 

( The  President.)  What  page  ? 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Page  4148,  question  65,175,  and  then  Mr.  Justice  Smith  said : — 

“  Which  Mr.  Redmond  ?  ” 

And  Mr.  Parnell  said  : — 

“It  would  be  either  Mr.  William  or  Mr.  John  Redmond,  but  I  cannot 
“  recollect  which.” 

Further,  my  Lords,  at  page  4772  there  was  a  speech — I  will  only  call  it  a  serious 
speech — made  by  Mr.  Redmond  in  Chicago  referred  to,  and  then  Mr.  Reid  says  at 
question  72,344 : — 

“We  will  have  that  from  Mr.  Redmond  when  he  comes  into  the  box.” 
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It  is  page  4687  he  refers  to  that.  That  I  take  to  be  Mr.  William  Redmond ;  the 
first  observation  I  gave  to  you  was  directed  to  Mr.  John  Redmond ;  this  to  Mr. 
William.  Will  you  also  allow  me  to  point  out  that  at  page  3241,  the  question  having 
arisen  in  respect  to  handwriting,  Mr.  Campbell  is  called,  and  to  handwriting  alone  is 
his  evidence  confined.  My  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  then  said ; — 

“  Of  course,  everyone  of  those  witnesses  will  be  recalled.” 

It  is  just  before  Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  sure  that  intention  has  escaped  my  learned 
friend’s  attention.  At  the  same  time,  having  pointed  these  matters  out,  I  quite  accept 
the  limitations  that  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  general  promise. 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  events  that  occurred  in 
America  subsequently  to  the  Washington  Convention,  which  was  held  in  the  spring 
of  1882.  This  subject  is  most  important ;  it  is  somewhat  complicated,  but  if  I  can 
place  before  you  in  an  unbroken  thread  a  detail  of  the  circumstances  attending  this 
American  action,  I  am  sure,  when  the  result  is  arrived  at,  you  will  not  think  the  time 
has  been  well  spent  in  so  working  out  these  circumstances,  and  you  will  think  that  the 
matter  is  of  very  grave  importance. 

My  Lords,  may  I  remind  you  that,  in  dealing  with  the  American  case,  we  had 
brought  the  relation  of  facts,  as  it  were,  to  two  terminations.  We  had  dealt 
with  the  Chicago  Convention  commencing  on  November  30th,  1881,  extending 
over  the  subsequent  days,  December  1st  and  2nd,  which  was  a  convention 
of  all  associations  that  chose  to  attend  open,  and  placing  the  Irish  move¬ 
ment  in  America  upon  the  broad  basis  of  united  action.  I  had  shown  to  you 
that  the  power  of  that  body  had  been  vested  in  this  executive  committee  of 
seven,  presided  over  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Betts,  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
and  that  the  committee  consisted  of  seven  members,  and  contained  a  majority 
of  Clan-na-Gael  members  also.  And  then  dealing  with  the  narrower  body,  that 
which  represented  the  old  Land  League,  that  dealt  with  the  acts  at  the  convention, 
as  Mr.  Davitt  termed  it,  from  Washington  in  April  1882,  as  Le  Caron  termed  it  of  the 
meeting  of  1882.  It  was  clear  from  the  return  that  it  was  a  large  gathering,  and  the 
result  of  it  was  that  a  Clan-na-Gael  chairman  of  that  body  was  elected,  Mr.  Mooney ; 
and  also  that  a  resolution  was  arrived  at,  to  confer  with  the  executive  committee  of 
seven  that  had  been  appointed  by  the  Chicago  Convention.  So  we  left  matters,  and  if 
it  will  assist  your  Lordship  that  I  should  at  once  state  to  you  the  end  to  which,  or  at 
least  I  am  now  seeking  to  arrive,  I  will  say  to  you,  that  I  am  somewhat  confident ;  I 
can  show  to  you  step  by  step  the  Clan-na-Gael  became  paramount  in  that  body  which 
represented  the  Irish-American  movement ;  that  it  took  possession  alike  of  policy  and 
of  government,  and  that  that  body  is  controlled  by  the  Clan-na  Gael,  and  is  sub¬ 
stantially  nothing  more  than  a  body  for  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 
My  Lords,  of  course  I  have  to  make  good  my  words ;  I  propose  doing  it  by  the 
documentary  evidence — by  the  documentary  evidence  which  has  been  placed  before 
you  much  of  which  is  common  ground  to  us.  Also  I  have  to  work  in  the  statement 
and  the  documents  of  Le  Caron,  confirmed  step  by  step  by  other  open  and  public 
documents.  Taking  up  the  history  of  events  you  have  it  established  that  on  October 
4th,  1882 — this  is  a  plan  I  desire  to  work  to — the  “  Irish  World”  declared  it  no  longer 
sympathised  with  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy,  and  it  ceased  to  collect  money. 

But,  my  Lords,  going  back  in  order  of  date  we  have  Mr.  Davitt,  after  visiting  Patrick 
Egan  in  Paris,  starting  for  America  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  short  lecturing  tour. 
It  is  a  matter  that  need  probably  be  scarcely  vouched  by  direct  quotation,  but  you 
will  find  that  at  page  5612.  Then  we  have  a  statement  which  you  will  find  at 
page  5687,  that  Mr.  Davitt  met  the  committee  that  had  been  appoined  by  the  Chicago 
Convention,  together  with  the  three  representatives  of  what  I  still  call  the  Land  League 
as  distinguished  from  the  general  body,  making  the  11  to  whom  Mr.  Davitt  has 
referred.  Then,  my  Lord,  we  have  it  that  upon  the  19th  June  Mr.  Davitt  made  a 
speech — a  somewhat  important  speech — which  is  set  out  at  page  5618.  It  was  a  speech 
that  I  say  should  be  read,  showing  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  desirous  of  maintaining  an 
alliance  with  the  extreme  section  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  America.  The 
important  words  are  : — 

“  I  make  the  same  declaration  which  he  had  made  in  the  ‘  Standard  ’  news- 
“  paper.” 
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And  then  he  proceeded  : — 

“  In  doing  this  both  in  London  and  New  York  I  neither  condemn  nor 
“  repudiate  those  who  rely  solely  upon  physical  force  for  the  redemption  of 
“  Ireland.” 

Your  Lordships  will  mark  these  words  : — 

“  I  neither  condemn  nor  repudiate  those  who  rely  solely  upon  physical  force 
“  for  the  redemption  of  Ireland.  I  severed  my  connexion  with  that  party  from 
“  the  full  conviction  that  its  leaders  in  Ireland  honestly  desired  me  to  do  so,  on 
“  account  of  my  active  participation  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  agitation,  and 
“  from  a  full  conscientious  belief  that  I  could  serve  the  dual  cause  of  social  and 
“  national  reform  all  the  better  by  throwing  myself  into  the  ranks  of  national 
“  effort  for  Ireland,  unfettered  by  party  ties,  or  the  prejudices  which  are 
“  engendered  by  party  associations.  I  have  been  charged  on  this  side  with 
“  ignoring  or  refusing  credit  to  the  Nationalists  in  Ireland  and  America  for  their 
“  support  of  the  Land  League  movement.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
“  declaring  that  such  has  never  been  my  intention,  and  of  stating  now,  what  it 
“  would  be  unjust  either  to  conceal  or  deny,  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
“  Nationalists  in  Ireland,  and  both  leaders  and  followers  in  America,  have 
“  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Land  League  movement.” 

That  is  a  speech  which  I  submit  to  you  was  full  of  encouragement  to  those  who  had 
been  accepted  into  this  alliance,  unfettered  by  restriction,  of  whom  Mr.  Parnell  says, 
and  Mr.  Davitt  also  states,  had  never  been  asked  if  they  were  Fenians,  or  whoever  they 
may  be,  to  give  up  their  opinions,  or  give  up  their  method  and  manner  of  action. 

Then,  if  I  may  dispose  of  Mr.  Davitt — I  mean  dispose  of  his  action  in  America — 
Mr.  Davitt,  after  carrying  out  the  view  he  had  in  making  this  short  visit,  returned  to 
France — it  is  at  page  5613 — in  order  to  see  Mr.  Egan,  and  he  went  direct  to  Patrick 
Egan.  Now,  I  have  to  take  the  action  of  two  bodies,  namely,  the  Clan-na-Gael  action, 
which  of  course  was  secret.  They  were,  as  we  know,  a  physical  force  body,  having  to 
keep  their  action  secret.  We  also  know  their  action  from  circulars  that  have  been 
produced  by  Le  Caron.  I  have  stated  something  in  relation  to  Le  Caron’s  credibility. 
May  I  remind  you  that  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  never,  as  far  as  I  have  read  the  speech, 
thrown  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  these  documents.  You  will  recollect 
they  have  not  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry.  It  has  never  been  doubted 
that  these  were  sent,  according  to  their  dates,  years  ago,  and  have  been  held  in  this 
country,  and  so  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Le  Caron  at  that  time  was  anticipating 
any  investigation  such  as  you  are  now  making  which  would  be  affected  by  these 
documents  to  my  mind.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  at  page  3624,  apparently  treats  Le  Caron 
as  a  witness  of  truth,  because  my  friend  said  :  — 

“  The  man  Delaney,  the  man  Beach  or  Le  Caron,  who  I  regard — I  may  of 
“  course  be  wrong  in  taking  that  view  of  the  case — but  whose  evidence  I  consider 
“  the  most  valuable  that  has  been  give  in  this  case  in  the  interests  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
“  was  examined  here,  but  we  never  before  heard  his  name — we  knew  nothing 
“  about  him.” 

So  I  may  say  I  am  certain  that  my  friend  would  not  have  regarded  the  false  testimony 
of  a  witness  as  being  valuable  to  Mr.  Parnell.  He  must  have  regarded  him  as  being 
the  witness  of  truth.  Then,  my  Lords,  to  show  that  my  friend  was  putting  these 
documents  as  being  correct,  at  page  3803,  my  friend  takes  hold  of  the  document  that 
had  been  produced  by  Le  Caron,  the  report  of  John  Devoy  which  was  presented  in 
August  1880,  and  my  friend  accepts  that,  he  takes  it  and  reads  from  it,  and  argues 
upon  it  regarding  the  contents  as  correct. 

Well,  then,  my  Lords,  I  may  mention  to  you  there  was  one  power  in  this  Court  to 
test  the  credibility  of  Le  Caron — Mr.  Davitt  had  been  in  America.  Mr.  Davitt 
himself  said  he  accepted  Le  Caron’s  hospitality  and  his  care.  Mr.  Davitt  knows  more 
or  less  a  great  many  of  these  persons  whose  names  have  been  vouched,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  their  action  established  by  Le  Caron’s  evidence.  Mr.  Davitt 
has  shown  neither  want  of  courage  nor  want  of  ability  in  dealing  with  witnesses  whose 
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testimony  lie  desired  to  destroy,  and  Mr.  Davitt,  knowing  Le  Caron,  sat  quietly  by, 
and  let  Le  Caron  pass  from  that  witness-box  without  asking  him  one  question 
respecting  these  matters  to  which  he  had  testified.  Therefore  I  should,  without 
prejudging  the  matter,  deal  with  these  documents  produced  by  Le  Caron,  as  they  will 
be  regarded  by  your  Lordships  as  representing  here  public  documents  that  are 
authentic. 

My  Lords,  we  have  at  pages  2572  and  2573  a  document — a  circular  addressed  by 
the  president  and  another  official  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  to  that  body.  Will  you  note 
that  at  this  time  Alexander  Sullivan  was  the  president  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  since. 
You  will  find  that  proved  at  page  2576.  It  is  the  next  page  but  one  to  where  you  are 
reading,  question  44,233.  Sullivan  was  then  president  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Clan-na-Gael,  and  as  I  am  about  in  a  short  time  to  show  to  you,  that  he  was 
president  also  of  the  greater  body — the  Nationalistic  body  of  America — we  shall  have 
the  same  handwriting  in  these  documents,  controlling  the  policy  of  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
which  afterwards,  you  will  find,  controls  the  policy  of  the  larger  body,  and  so  this 
document  becomes,  I  will  submit  to  you,  one  of  considerable  importance.  I  will  read 
it  as  shortly  as  I  can. 

It  commences : — 

“  In  view  of  preparatory  work  now  being  conducted  by  the  Revolutionary 
“  Directory,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  organisation  for  an  immediate 
“  and  special  effort  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  that  body.  We  ask  every  camp 
“  in  the  organisation  to  endeavour  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  5  dollars  per  member, 
“  and  to  have  that  sum  in  the  hands  of  Z - ” 

That,  my  Lord,  is  the  treasurer ;  we  had  that  proved. 

“  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Revolutionary  Directory  within  30  days.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  to  read  only  what  is  important,  will  you  pass  on  for  about  10  lines  ? 
And  it  commences  : — 

“  Neither  will  we  make  any  bombastic  promise  that  within  any  time  definite 
“  the  world  will  be  startled - ” 

Will  your  Lordships  note  that  ? 

“Neither  will  we  make  any  bombastic  promise  that  within  any  time  definite 
“  the  world  will  be  startled  because  this  is  the  golden  opportunity.  There  are 
“  no  more  useful  asses  in  the  service  of  the  enemy  than  those  who  imagine  they 
“  are  serving  our  cause  by  clamouring  for  immediate  action,  and  preaching  in 
“  the  side  walks  about  the  opportuneness  of  the  present  moment.  Such  talk 
“  retards  our  action,  and  the  man  is  not  a  revolutionist  who  does  not  know  so 
“  palpable  a  truth.” 

May  I  suggest  that  you  now  see  dissent  from  the  talking  of  0’DoDOvan  Rossa,  who 
comes  within  the  classification  that  was  mentioned  here,  and  who  is  specially  noticed 
by  Mr.  Davitt  that  he  was  a  distinguished  individual,  because  I  think  he  called  him  a 
blatant  ass  in  writing  to  Mr.  Harris. 

“  If  every  revolutionist  in  his  public  utterances  while  preaching  the  right  to 
“  do  something,  would  lament  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  anything  now  being 
“  done - ” 

Now  you  see  what  is  meant. 

“  much  less  vigilance  would  be  exercised  by  the  enemy,  and  much  work  could 
“  be  done  cheaply - ” 

This  you  know  is  the  work  of  dynamite  and  assassination, 

“  without  expectation  or  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  which  is  now  by  our 
“  senseless  clamour  rendered  next  to  impossible.  We  should  learn  a  lesson  from 
“  the  Russian  revolutionists.  They  recently  allowed  the  impression  to  get  abroad 
“  that  their  organisation  was  crushed,  yet  the  first  bridge  over  which  the  Emperor 
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“  crossed  was  destroyed,  and  the  Emperor  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  If  the 
“  men  in  charge  of  our  movement  are  to  accomplish  results  satisfactory  to  you 
“  and  to  themselves,  and  advantageous  to  the  common  cause,  they  must  be  allowed 
“  to  do  so  without  the  stupid  clamour  of  men  who  have  been  boasting  of  action 
“  and  demanding  action  all  their  lives,  but  who  never  acted  either  to  their  country’s 
“  advantage  or  to  their  enemy’s  injury.” 

I  think  your  Lordship  will  recollect  someone  said  of  O’Donovan  Rossa  that  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  set  fire  to  a  haystack,  and  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Davitt  of 
O’Donovan  Rossa  is  somewhat  borne  out  by  this  description  of  some  unknown  person 
which  I  have  read.  A  little  more  towards  the  end  of  the  page  the  Attorney- General 
asks  : — 

“  (Q.)  What  was  the  special  fund  ? — (A.)  Por  carrying  on  the  dynamite 
“  campaign.” 

One  other  matter  referred  to  is  important.  You  will  find  it  at  page  2574.  Here 
again  you  will  find  O’Donovan  Rossa  not  by  nnme,  but  in  fact,  referred  to  : — 

<c  We  are  in  receipt  of  several  communications  from  the  Camps,  some  of  them 
“  being  accompanied  with  resolutions  requesting  the  Executive  Body  to  take  full 
“  control  of  the  National  Fund,  originally  called  the  Skirmishing  Fund.” 

Your  Lordship  will  recollect  the  previous  convention,  the  funds  of  that  body  had 
been  audited  by  this  larger  body  : — 

“  In  answer,  we  direct  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  last  convention. 
“  That  body — the  power  which  created  us — by  an  overwhelming  vote  decided 
“  that  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  controlling  the  fund  in  question.  We 
“  will  be  governed  by  that  decision.  Since  the  convention  a  discussion  has  been 
“  carried  on  through  the  public  press  concerning  this  fund.  If  we  were  now  to 
“  take  the  fund,  the  organisation  would  become  an  object  of  attack,  newspaper 
“  criticism,  and  public  investigation.” 

Ao-ain,  the  motive  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  no  other  than  not  taking  over  this  fund 
formed  specially  for  destruction. 

“  We  would  not  care  to  take  the  responsibility  of  putting  the  organisation  in 
“  that  position,  even  if  the  remainder  of  the  fund  were  offered  to  us.  If  the 
«  policy  of  the  United  Brotherhood  in  relation  to  that  matter  is  to  be  changed, 
“  the  change  must  be  made  by  your  convention.  Many  of  the  communications 
“  upon  this  subject  also  request  us  to  suppress  the  unseemly  newspaper  dis- 
“  cussions  concerning  this  fund,  and  to  prevent  papers  holding  our  views  from 
“  descending  to  personal  quarrels - ” 

You  see  this  is  Patrick  Ford — 

“  in  place  of  remaining  on  the  higher  ground  of  principle.  We  respectfully 
“  inform  the  writers  of  such  letters  that  the  Executive  Oeutral  control  no  news- 
“  paper,  support  none,  and  have  no  newspaper  organs.” 

My  Lord,  only  one  sentence  more  on  the  next  page,  forming  the  concluding  six  or 
seven  lines  of  this  circular  : — 

“We  beseech  you  to  spare  no  effort  to  strengthen  the  organisation,  and  to 
“  enlarge  its  special  fund.  That  you  have  acted  generously  in  the  past,  that  you 
“  have  made  sacrifices,  if  to  serve  one’s  country  can  be  called  a  sacrifice,  we  well 
“  know  ;  but  remember  that  while  as  a  rule  you  are  called  upon  merely  to  deprive 
“  yourselves  of  some  pleasure  or  luxury,  there  are  those  of  us  who  carry  their 
“  lives  in  their  hands,  and  whose  labours,  if  at  any  moment  discovered,  would 
“  lead  to  their  destruction.  The  only  promise  we  can  make,  the  only  information 
“  we  can  give,  is  that  we  and  those  with  whom  we  are  associated  are  trying,  with 
“  God’s  aid,  faithfully  to  discharge  our  duties,  and  that  we  believe  the  movements 
“  we  are  now  conducting  will  result  beneficially,  and  will  meet  with  your  fullest 
“  approbation.” 
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My  Lords,  there  are  those  who  have  said,  and  they  have  the  right  to  say  so,  perhaps 
that  at  one  time  they  did  not  know  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  an  association  for 
assassination  and  destruction.  They  must  know  it  now  ;  they  ought  to  have  known 
it  before.  Alexander  Sullivan  wrote  that  circular,  and  he  says : — 

“  Some  of  us  carry  our  lives  in  our  hands,  and  your  labour,  if  at  any  moment 
“  discovered,  would  lead  to  their  destruction.” 

And  so,  my  Lords,  we  have  now  this  circular  issued  on  a  date  in  October  showing 
what  was  the  action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

( The  President.)  I  think  you  attributed  that  to  Alexander  Sullivan  ? 

( Sir  II.  James.)  Yes,  because  we  are  told  that  X.  is  the  president,  Y.  the  secretary, 
and  Z.  the  treasurer.  If  your  Lordship  wishes  the  reference  to  that  statement,  I  will 
get  it.  There  is  the  statement  that  X.  represented  the  president,  and  this  is  signed  X. 

( The  President.)  [  forget,  you  know,  what  the  cipher  is — E.C. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  executive  body,  my  Lord. 

Now,  we  know  what  the  Clan-da-Gael  is  pretty  clearly ;  we  come  now  to  the  next 
event,  that  is  the  arrival  of  a  new  actor  in  these  proceedings  in  America,  and  that  is 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan.  At  page  2576  you  will  find  that  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  arrived  in 
America  on  the  3rd  March  1883.  My  Lords,  I  will  just  give  you  the  reference  proving 
that  Alexander  Sullivan  was  then  president  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  It  is  Question  44,223, 
which  I  just  gave  to  your  Lordship. 

My  Lord,  to  the  residence  of  the  man  who  has  signed  the  circular,  I  have  just 
read  to  you  Mr.  Egan  went  and  stayed  with  him.  That  your  Lordship  will  find  at 
the  same  page  last  mentioned,  page  2576,  question  44,220.  Still  following  the  action 
and  policy  of  the  Clan-na  Gael,  I  refer  to  a  second  circular  of  March,  1883,  the  next 
we  have.  It  is  not  one  of  Alexander  Sullivan’s,  it  is  signed  by  the  Revolutionary 
Directory  and  the  Executive  Body.  Sullivan  so  far  would  be  a  member  of  the 
Revolutionary  Body,  but  it  is  signed  in  a  collective  form  by  the  Revolutionary 
Directory  and  Executive  Body.  I  need  read  only  three  paragraphs.  At  page  2577, 
paragraph  1,  is : — 

“  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  S.  G.’s  ”  [that  is  no  cipher,  my  Lord,  senior 
guardians],  “  to  diligently  inquire,  without  informing  the  parties  or  anyone  else, 
“  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  men  best  fitted  for  private  work  of  a  confidential 
“  and  dangerous  character,  and  report  the  same  in  a  list  made  out  or  furnished 
“  for  that  purpose  to  ‘  Y.’  and  this  list  shall  be  made  out  at  such  stated  periods  as 
“  they  may  be  demanded.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  for  this  work  it  is  said  at  paragraph  5 : — 

“  It  is  desirable  that  every  opportunity  available  in  the  way  of  holidays, 
“  picnics,  festivals,  balls,  lectures,  &c.,  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  raising  all 
“  the  funds  attainable.” 

And  then  at  paragraph  13  : — 

“  When  possible  and  practical  and  the  same  can  be  done  without  interfering 
“  with  the  work  of  the  organisation,  it  is  urged  that  that  the  open  organisation  ” 

Then  “  National  League  ”  is  in  brackets — 

“  be  aided  as  far  as  possible.” 

Then  paragraph  15  is  : — 

“  All  communications  must  be  carefully  destroyed,  or  returned  to  ‘  Y.”  if  so 
“  directed,  after  being  read  at  successive  meetings  as  often  as  directed.” 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Y  means? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Y  means  secretary,  my  Lord.  The  proof  of  the  meaning  of  Y,  X, 
and  Z  will  be  found  at  page  2457,  it  is  there  so  stated. 

May  I  note  to  your  Lordships  in  passing  current  events,  that  it  is  in  March  1883 
that  the  explosion  at  the  Local  Government  Board  took  place.  That  is  mentioned  at 
page  2817,  and  on  April  3rd,  1883,  Gallagher  was  arrested,  that  is  Dr.  Gallagher,  as 
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your  Lordships  are  aware,  who  was  tried  and  convicted,  he  and  others.  There  was  no 
explosion  in  that  case,  it  was  the  case  where  some  men  were  found  at  Birmingham 
with  large  quantities  of  liquid  material  for  explosion.  They  were  tried,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Brett — tried  for  high  treason. 
I  do  not  know  that  we  have  given  any  technical  evidence  of  the  exact  date  of  all  these 
dynamite  attacks.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordships  will  take  that  as  a  matter  of 
history,  and  allow  the  Annual  Register  to  be  used  with  regard  to  them,  but  these  two 
dates  are  proved  ;  the  first  I  have  given  you  at  page  2817,  and  Gallagher’s  arrest  on 
April  3rd,  1883,  at  page  2517.  I  shall  probably  have  to  refer  to  the  matter  again,  but 
1  should  now,  as  I  have  mentioned  Gallagher’s  name,  say  that  at  page  2659  we  have 
direct  proof  that  Gallagher’s  attempt  and  Lomasney’s  attempt  to  blow  up  London 
Bridge  were  discussed  by  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  that  the  plots  were  “  devised  ”  is  the 
term,  and  that  the  witness  was  present  in  the  Convention  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  that 
witness,  who  has  been  so  much  abused,  immediately  gave  information. 

Le  Caron,  at  page  2660,  is  asked  : — 

“(Q.)  Then  you  were  assenting  to  it  ? — (A.)  In  convention.  (Q.)  And  gave 
“  information  at  once,  did  you  ? — (A.)  Immediately  ;  as  soon  as  the  first  oppor- 
“  tunity  presented  itself.  ( Q .)  Did  you  know,  and  do  you  suggest  you  knew, 
“  Gallagher  was  the  agent  in  the  one  case,  and  Mackay  Lomasney  in  the  other  ? — 
“  ( A .)  I  have  written  many  times  respecting  those  men.  (Q  )  Pray  attend  to 
“  what  I  am  asking  you.  Do  you  suggest  that  you  knew  at  the  time  that  each 
“  of  these  individuals  were  selected  ? — (A.)  Before  they  were  selected  ?  ( Q .)  Yes  ? 

“  — (A.)  I  would  not  like  to  take  the  credit  of  having  given  the  first  information 
“  about  them.” 

My  Lords,  I  would  refer  you  now  to  pages  2816  and  2817.  The  first  is  a  con¬ 
versation  which  1  will  only  refer  to,  and  need  not  read  it  in  detail.  It  is  a  conversation 
with  the  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  and  I  do  not  dwell  upon  it,  but  this  I  do 
wish  to  refer  to  at  page  2817  : — 

“A  dispatch  from  Chicago  says:  ‘The  Hon.  John  Finerty,  Congressman 
“  ‘  elect  from  the  Third  Illinois  District,  was  interviewed  to-day  in  regard  to  the 
“  ‘  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Government  building  in  London.’  He  said,  ‘  I  am 
“  ‘  sorry  it  was  not  more  successful.  I  applaud  the  Irish  in  everything  they  do 
“  1  to  get  rid  of  England  and  her  accursed  rule.  England  brought  this  on 
“  ‘  herself,  and  Gladstone,  more  than  anyone  else,  has  himself  to  thank  for  it.’  ” 

That  is  the  Mr.  Finerty  to  whom  we  have  referred,  and  to  whom  we  shall  have  to 
refer  again.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  this  which  I  have  read  was  published 
in  the  newspaper,  it  was  published  in  an  Irish  newspaper  the  “  Nation.”  On  the  30th 
June  1883  we  have  this  published  in  “  United  Ireland,”  the  organ  of  the  i party,  a 
statement  that  they  had  received  a  long  letter  from  Finerty  in  Congress.  It  proceeds : 

“We  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  a  Nationalist  from  top  to  bottom  of  this 
“  island  who  thinks  Mr.  Finerty  otherwise  than  as  an  Irishman  brave  and  daring 
“  almost  to  a  fault,  and  if  anything  could  retain  that  union,  it  would  be  that  the 
'  “  ‘  Irish  Times  ’  would  maintain  the  contrary.” 

Then  I  call  your  Lordships  attention  to  this.  He  says  : — 

“  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan.” 

(whose  Clan-na-Gael  circular  has  been  read  to  you). 

“  The  new  President  of  the  Irish  National  League  in  America  is  delivering 
“  a  remarkable  series  of  speeches  and  sentiments  of  the  organisation.” 

And  so  we  have  here  Mr.  O’Brien’s  paper  and  Mr.  Parnell’s  paper  speaking  thus  of 
the  man  Finerty. 

“  Yields  to  regret  that  the  attempt  on  the  Local  Government  Board  had  not 
“  been  more  successful.” 

And  here  we  have  the  praise  of  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  who  had  put  his  hand  to 
this  circular  urging  that  assassination  should  be  carried  into  effect. 
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My  Lords,  I  will  take  it  very  shortly  if  you  will  allow  me,  but  we  have  again  a  letter 
of  the  11th  October,  1884,  in  this  paper  “  United  Ireland,”  showing  their  view  of  the 
man  who  deserved  praise.  There  is  this  article.  “  United  Ireland  ”  says  : — 

“  The  visit  of  a  dozen  Irish  Americans  of  the  stamp  of  Alexander  Sullivan, 
“  P.  A.  Collins,  John  Finerty,  and  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  ;  even  John  Devoy  would 
“  probably  pass  the  Queenstown  detectives  unchallenged.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  proceed  to  deal  immediately  with  the  Philadelphia  Convention. 
That  Convention  was  held  on  the  25th  April  1883.  It  was  intended  that  Mr.  Parnell 
should  attend  that  Convention,  but  there  is  a  communication  from  Mr.  Parnell  explaining 
that  he  could  not  attend.  The  question  of  his  attending  was  considered  and  resolved 
upon  by  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  members  at  page  4157,  but  Mr.  Parnell  afterwards 
states  that  in  consequence  of  an  important  measure  called  the  Criminal  Code 
Bill  being  before  a  Grand  Committee  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  attend  it,  and 
I  have  no  reason  at  all  to  doubt  that  statement,  or  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  active  efforts 
at  that  time  detained  him  in  conjunction  with  others,  who  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  progress  of  that  Bill.  You  will  note  in  relation  to  this  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  date  which  is  called  the  25th  April  we  have  several  meetings  to  deal  with, 
there  are  three  meetings  of  which  you  will  find  record,  on  April  25th  the  League,  I 
think  we  must  call  it  bv  the  old  name  of  the  Land  League,  the  Land  League  section 
which  of  course  is  the  section  which  had  met  in  Washington  in  April  1882,  holds  its 
meeting.  We  have  then  on  the  same  date  a  Clan-na-Gael  caucus  meeting,  and  on  the 
26th  we  have  the  open  meeting  of  all  bodies  who  were  thus  meeting  at  Philadelphia. 
Will  you  note,  as  we  proceed  to  consider  these  meetings,  that  the  real  business  of 
the  meetings  was  seldom  done  in  open  meoting,  the  business  was  arranged  in  private, 
and  perhaps  that  mode  of  action  was  not  peculiar  to  these  Irish  Americans,  but  whilst 
I  have  references  I  could  make  to  establish  that,  I  will  take  what  Mr.  Davitt  himself 
read  in  his  speech  at  page  6355.  Ho  reads  it  with  approval.  He  is  reading  an  article 
which  appeared  in  a  newspaper,  and  he  reads  it  as  I  understand  him  to  place  before 
your  Lordships  his  view,  and  thus  the  writer  expresses  himself  : — 

“  Conventions  rarely,  if  ever,  express  the  real  sentiments  of  the  people,  for 
“  almost  of  necessity  the  manipulation  of  large  bodies  of  men  falls  into  the  hands 
“  of  a  few  who,  clever  in  their  peculiar  ways  of  organising  and  controlling,  are 
“  not  infrequently  more  bent  on  having  things  run  smoothly  than  in  getting  at 
“  the  true  voice  of  the  constituencies,  and  the  true  voice  of  the  Irish  people 
“  to-day  is,  we  believe,  that  any  and  every  means  are  legitimate  against  the 
“  horrible  system  that  England  has  instituted  to  enslave  the  masses  over  which 
“  she  holds  sway.” 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Davitt  uses  exactly  these  latter  words  as 
representing  his  view ;  I  do  not  think  he  read  the  article  with  that  intention  for  a 
moment,  but  I  think  the  former  part  which  I  have  read,  as  to  the  Convention  seldom 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  would  be  the  case.  I  must  refer  to  the 
document  1  have  already  referred  to,  namely,  what  appeared  in  the  “  Nation  ”  of  April 
21st,  at  pages  4157  and  4158.  I  referred  to  it  a  moment  ago  to  show  that  the  Irish 
Members  discussed  Mr.  Parnell’s  presence  in  America.  There  is  one  passage  that  I 
ought  to  have  read  at  page  4158,  it  is  the  statement  only  of  a  correspondent,  but  still 
it  appears  in  the  “  Nation  ”  newspaper  : — - 

“  The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  are  being  looked  forward  to  with  great 
“  interest  by  every  one  here.  It  is  said  that  the  plain  issue  to  be  determined 
“  there  is,  whether  or  not  the  use  of  physical  force  of  all  kind — dynamite  included 
“  — may  not  properly  be  employed  by  the  Irish  people  in  their  struggle  for  the 
“  liberation  of  their  country  from  British  rule.” 

My  Lords,  that  appeared  in  public  print  as  an  open  statement  that  it  was  about  to  be 
considered,  and  I  am  putting  that  statement  for  what  it  is  worth,  as  one  of  the  singular 
corroborations  of  Le  Caron  when  he  comes  to  tell  you  what  was  discussed  at  these 
meetings. 

Before  coming  to  the  incidents  of  the  Philadelphian  Convention,  I  must  now 
show  to  your  Lordships  what  steps  the  Clan-na-Gael  took  in  order  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  power  over  this  body  that  was  about  to  meet  You  will  find  the 
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document  I  wish,  to  refer  to  at  page  2578.  It  is  a  circular  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael,  it  is  signed  by  X,  as  I  read  it,  and  Y,  President  Alexander  Sullivan  ; 
Z,  the  secretary.  The  date  is  one  early  in  1883  but  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  26th, 
the  beginning  of  April,  or  before  April  is  the  date  ”  : — 

“  Headquarters  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

“  To  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Y.C. 

“  Brothers  :  We  urge  upon  your  immediate  attention  the  necessity  of  securing 
“  as  full  an  attendance  as  possible  at  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  pursuance 
“  of  the  following  call.” 

The  call  is  set  out  afterwards,  and  I  can  either  read  it  where  it  occurs,  or  read  it 
now.  You  will  find,  my  Lords,  that  the  call  is  signed  by  Patrick  Egan  representing 
the  Irish  section,  James  Mooney  representing  the  Land  League  section  of  what  I  have 
called  the  Washington  Convention  or  meeting,  who  is  a  Clan-na-Gael  man,  and 
Michael  Bryne  who  is  a  Clan-na-Gael  man.  May  I  give  your  Lordships  a  note  of 
where  the  call  is  to  be  found,  in  what  we  call  a  report  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  book  of  this 
Philadelphia  Convention  at  page  24.  I  have  it  here,  and  it  is  of  course  confirmatory 
as  far  as  it  goes  against  Le  Caron.  It  is  signed  Patrick  Egan  of  the  National  League 
of  Ireland,  James  Mooney,  President  of  the  Irish  American  Land  League,  and  Michael 
Byrne,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  seven.  It  sets  out  who  they  are,  and  then  this 
is  signed  by  these  three  persons.  It  states  the  objects,  of  course  the  language  is  long 
and  the  subject  is  this  : — 

“  In  the  city  where  Irishmen  helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  American 
“  liberty  ” — 

That  is  Philadelphia — 

‘‘  in  perpetuation  of  which  the  blood  of  their  sons  has  been  freely  poured  to  declare 
on  behalf  of  the  exiled  members  of  our  race  that  we  will  never  cease  our  efforts  to 
<<  recover  for  cur  mother  land,  the  God-given  and  inalienable  right  of  national  inde- 
“  pendence,  and  that  these  efforts  may  be  guided  under  the  blessings  of  Heaven 
*e  by  the  best  counsels  of  all  our  people,  and  be  made  powerful  by  their  combined 
“  strength  to  blend  into  one  organisation  all  the  Irish  societies  of  the  United 
“  States  and  Canada,  the  new  organisation  to  be  affiliated  with  Irish  National 
“  League  of  Ireland,  of  which  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  is  the  President.” 

My  Lords,  I  am  working  up  to  the  creation  of  one  body ;  that  is  the  call  signed  by 
Patrick  Egan  on  behalf  of  the  National  League  of  Ireland,  by  Mooney  representing  the 
American  League,  and  by  Boland  representing  the  seven  of  the  executive  committee 
appointed  at  Chicago  in  the  November  30th  Convention.  Two  of  them  have  been 
already  established  to  your  Lordships — stated  and  proved  Clan-na-Gael  men,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  you  will  see  that  Patrick  Egan  became  a  most  active  member  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael. 

My  Lords,  I  was  reading  to  you,  when  I  digressed  to  give  you  the  call,  this  circular 
from  Alexander  Sullivan,  and  the  Secretary,  asking  the  brothers  to  attend  the  Con¬ 
vention  cf  Philadelphia  in  pursuance  of  the  following  call : — 

The  Convention  presents  the  first  grand  opportunity  to  secure  the  union  of 
“  ail  the  elements  of  our  race  on  this  Continent.  Shall  the  union  so  formed  be 
“  upon  a  rational  basis?  Shall  it,  by  its  character,  its  deliberations,  and  its 
“  results,  reflect  credit  upon  our  cause,  and  advance  the  interests  of  that  cause. 
“  The  answers  to  these  questions  depends  upon  your  wisdom,  your  energy,  your 
“  discipline.  We  advise  that  you  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  societies  to  which 
“  you  belong.  Thus  we  will  have  representation  without  expense.  We  have  no 
“  powers  to  authorise  the  payments  of  expenses  to  delegates  to  the  Convention  out 
“  of  the - 

That  is  in  cipher,  my  Lords,  it  is  “  Out  of  the  Revolutionary  Fund.” 

“  But  we  have  no  objection  to  any  D.  sending  a  delegate  or  delegates  at  the 
“  expense  of  the  Contingent  Fund.  In  many  cases  there  are  reputable  loyal 
«  members  of  the  Y.  C.,  who  would  be  glad  to  go  and  pay  their  own  expenses  ; 
“  all  that  class  of  brothers  should  be  of  course  furnished  with  credentials,  all 
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brothers  in  attendance  will  report  to  brothers  James  E.  McDermott,  S.G.  404 
“  at  1128  South  9th  Street,  Philadelphia,  immediately  upon  arrival,  and  all  who 
“  attend  the  Convention  as  delegates  are  hereby  directed  to  attend  the  V.  C. 
“  Conferences,  and  be  governed  by  the  decisions  of  conferences  as  to  their  action 
“  in  the  Convention.” 

Now,  your  Lordship  sees  how  true  it  was  which  Mr.  Davitt  wrote,  that  it  was  the 
secret  meeting,  the  caucus  meeting  to  control  the  Convention,  and  all  that  was  wanted 
now  was  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  should  obtain  sufficient  force  of  representation  to 
control  the  Convention,  and  then  arranging  in  the  secret  caucus  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
what  they  should  do  in  the  Convention,  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  by 
force  of  the  combined  action  which  did  not  exist  in  relation  to  any  other  body ;  and 
by  these  means  obtain  by  prompt  and  combined  action  the  full  control  of  the  National 
organisation  in  America.  That,  my  Lords,  I  will  show  you  was  done. 

I  will  now  take  up,  if  you  please,  the  record  of  the  meetings.  They  would  be  open 
meetings  so  far,  which  is  shown  by  the  record  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  book.  Of  course  this 
represented  what  occurred  in  public.  These  documents  are  bound  together.  I  am 
referriog  now  of  course  to  the  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  on  April  25th,  1883.  It 
occurs  towards  the  middle  of  the  book.  It  is  page  2.  First,  we  have  the  meeting  of 
the  Irish  National  League  section,  presided  over,  as  this  account  says,  by  James 
Mooney,  who  you  will  recollect  was  elected  at  Washington,  and  was  a  Clan-na-Gael 
man.  The  statement  of  the  President  was  first  made.  In  the  list  of  delegates  you 
will  find,  amongst  others,  Finerty  is  present.  Then,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would 
proceed  to  page  9,  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  secretary,  J.  J.  Hynes,  of  Buffalo. 
There  he  reports  : — 

“  I  issued  a  circular  of  date.  May  5th,  1882,  and  mailed  a  copy  to  every 
“  branch-secretary,  whose  address  was  on  the  National  roll.  In  this  expectation 
“  we  were  disappointed.” 

Will  your  Lordship  notice  this  : — 

“  as  but  about  one  third  of  branches  then  on  the  roll  replied  to  the 
“  circular.” 

This  is  the  more  conservative  section  of  men  ;  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  National 
League  : — 

“In  my  quarterly  reports  of  July  and  October,  and  circular  of  date  Septem- 
“  ber  26th,  I  again  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  branch 

“  secretaries  were  derelict  in  reporting  to  the  central  office . I  was 

at  last  successful  in  receiving  official  reports  from  610  branches.” 

“  During  the  year  official  notice  has  been  received  of  the  disbandment  of 
“  135  branches,  many  of  them  having  disbanded  subsequent  to  the  Chicago  Convention 
“  and  prior  to  the  Washington  Convention.  During  the  year  ’83  new  branches 
“  have  reported  to  the  central  office,  and  the  names  of  such  branches  are  now  on 
“  the  National  roll.  On  the  roll  prepared  and  forwarded  to  me  by  my 
“  predecessor  there  were  about  900  branches,  of  this  number  292  have  for  some 
“  unexplained  reason  failed  to  report  to  the  central  officers.  The  officers  of 
“  these  branches  did  not  even  afford  the  courtesy  of  acknowledgment  of  receipt 
“  of  the  communications  sent  them.” 

“  There  are  now  on  the  roll  of  the  National  Organisation  562  branches  of 
“  whose  existence  I  have  official  knowledge,  and  292  branches  of  whose  existence 
“  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.” 

I  only  read  that  in  order  to  have  foundation  for  the  suggestion  that  I  make,  that  the 
more  conservative  section  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  disorganization.  It  was 
becoming  a  weaker  body  than  it  had  been,  and  the  real  power  did  not  rest  with  them, 
but  the  power  really  was  in  the  hands  of  the  active  or  Clan-na-Gael  section.  Then, 
in  the  same  report,  we  see  what  they  did  and  how  they  delegated  their  power.  It  is 
at  page  15.  Mr.  John  Byrne  of  Cincinnati,  moved: — 

“  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  from  each  state  and  territory,  bo 
“  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  most  feasible  plan  for  merging  the 
Land  League  organisation  with  the  New  National  League,  which  was  to  be 
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“  formed  at  the  Convention  which  meets  to-morrow,  and  that  such  committee 
“  report  before  the  adjournment  of  this  Convention.” 

That  motion  was  carried.  Your  Lordship  will  see  now,  how  far  we  have  got. 
There  was  to  be  a  committee  consisting  of  one  from  each  State  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  advisability  of  merging  the  Land  League  with  the  National  organisation. 
Then  at  page  16,  we  have  that  committee.  Le  Caron  was  not  asked  as  to  all  of  them. 
We  did  not,  perhaps,  quite  realise  the  importance  of  this  committee  at  the  time,  but 
as  to  many  he  did  give  evidence  incidentally  that  they  were  Clan-na-Gael  men.  The 
list  of  committeemen  consists  of  about  31  or  32  in  number.  The  evidence  that  was 
given  only  by  the  way  establishes  that  a  great  many  of  them,  J.  F.  Armstrong, 
Rev.  M.  F.  Dorney,  M.  Y.  Gannon,  Timothy  Maroney,  Dr.  Charles  O’Reilly,  C.  M. 
M'Carthy,  Dr.  Thomas  O’Reilly,  Rev.  T.  J.  Conaly,  D.  C.  Feely,  John  Fitzgerald, 
Joseph  G.  Donnelly,  were  all  Clan-na-Gael  men,  but  the  constitution  of  that  committee 
is  not  so  very  important,  because  we  have  a  subsequent  committee  which  deals  with 
this  matter. 

We  next  have  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  shown  by  an  action  which  was 
taken  by  a  Mr.  O’Brien,  who  was  an  opponent  to  the  Clan-na-Gael.  Will  you  forgive 
me.  When  I  said  the  committee  was  to  be  appointed,  we  have  it  also  in  this  report 
that  : — 


“  The  committee  appointed  at  the  morning  session  recommended  in  the 
“  evening  that  ‘  The  delegates  to  this  Convention  attend  in  a  body  the  sessions  of 
“  ‘  the  said  Irish  American  National  Convention,  and  assist  in  perfecting  the 
“  ‘  Union.’  ” 

That  was  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  that  was  adopted,  and  so  we  have  talook 
forward  to  the  whole  of  the  Land  League  Convention  appearing  at  the  National 
Organisation  Convention ;  and  if  this  is  followed  out,  as  your  Lordship  will  see  it  was, 
making  a  union  with  that  body.  Then  the  next  incident  we  have  at  this  open  meeting 
is  that — 

“  Miles  M.  O’Brien  proposed,  that  the  platform  of  the  Irish  National  League 
“  of  Ireland  be  adopted  as  the  platform  of  this  organisation  be  adopted,  and  that 
“  the  regular  officers  of  this  organisation  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  by  this 
“  Convention  to-night,  and  that  the  organisation  here  reconstructed  enter 
“  to-morrow’s  Convention,  and  act  with  the  organisations  there  represented,  with 
“  one  common  purpose.” 

Your  Lordship  sees  that  would  have  preserved  the  autonomy  of  this  League  or  old 
body.  Thar  was  moved  by  an  opponent  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  but  Mr.  Andrew  F. 
Brown,  who  is  a  Clan-na-Gael  man,  offered  the  following  resolution  as  a  substitute. 
(We  may  translate  that  into  English  procedure,  I  think,  by  “  an  amendment,”)  and 
moved  its  adoption  : — 

“  Resolved ,  that  when  this  Convention  adjourns  it  be  to  meet  with  the 
“  Convention  to-morrow,  and  that  the  chairman — 

(that  is  the  Clan-na-Gael  man,  Mooney) 

“  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  with  power  to  declare  the  Land  League  adjourned 
“  sine  die,  provided  the  Convention  to-morrow  complies  with  the  reports  sub- 
“  mitted  and  adopted  here  this  evening,  by  the  committee  appointed  to  submit 
“  a  plan  of  re-organisation.” 

My  Lord,  there  was  a  considerable  debate  and  the  previous  question  was  moved, 
but  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  the  president  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  who  you  will  see  in  all 
these  proceedings  is  able  to  control  conflicting  views,  moves  to  lay  the  motion  of 
Mr.  O’Brien,  (that  is  for  separate  life),  on  the  table  and  Sullivan’s  motion  was  then 
adopted.  Then  further  debate  followed  and  the  question  then  was,  whether  the 
amendment  should  be  carried.  Then  we  have  in  this  book  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  that  on  the 
division  the  amendment  of  Brown  which  means  of  course  union  with  the  main  body, 
is  carried  by  185  votes  to  159.  Then  treating  it  as  a  substantive  motion  it  was  carried 
unanimously.  And  so  here  was  a  giving  up  of  separate  life  dependent  upon  being 
able  to  concur  with  the  body  which  was  to  meet  on  the  morrow.  Here  is  a  giving  up 
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of  the  separate  life  of  the  National  League,  with  the  intention  of  merging  in  the  body 
that  was,  as  I  said  to  your  Lordship,  a  more  general  body  and  a  broader  body.  Then 
you  will  recollect  that  the  motion  gave  the  President  a  power  of  appointing  a 
committee  of  seven,  and  we  find  a  record  that  he  did  appoint  the  committee  of  seven. 
That  occurs  in  this  book  at  pages  19  to  21,  and  the  president  appoints  as  a  committee, 
Andrew  Brown,  who  is  a  Clan-na-Gael  man;  P.  A.  Collins,  who  is  not;  Rev.  P. 
Cronin,  of  whom  I  have  no  evidence  :  M.  Y.  Gannon,  a  Clan-na-Gael  man  ;  Rev. 
Charles  O’Reilly,  who  you  will  find  is  nominated  hereafter  by  Sullivan  for  different 
offices  ;  J.  F.  Armstrong,  Clan-na-Gael  man;  and  Rev.  M.  J.  Dorney,  a  Clan-an-Gael 
man.  So  out  of  this  committee  of  seven  with  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  a  Clan- 
na-Gael  man,  you  have  then  a  complete  majority  of  Clan-na-Gael  men  on  the 
committee  of,  what  has  been  termed,  the  Land  League  body,  but  here  to  them 
virtually  and  substantially  is  delegated  the  power  of  the  action,  that  is  to  be  taken  in 
respect  to  the  merger  in  the  more  general  body. 

Still,  following  out  these  proceedings,  we  have  now  on  the  26th  of  April,  the  meeting 
of  the  general  body.  All  this  is  found  in  this  book  of  Mr.  Davitt’s.  It  was  “  called  to 
order”  as  the  term  is  in  America  by  Alexander  Sullivan,  the  president  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael.  He  makes  a  speech  of  which  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  read  much. 
He  speaks  of  the  diversity  of  honest  opinion  concerning  the  methods  which  may  be 
employed  to  carry  out  their  objects.  He  says  : — 

“We  have  met  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  to  dictate  to  our  brethren  in  Ireland 
“  in  anything,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  apologise  to  their  and  our  common 
“  enemy  for  anything.” 

Will  your  Lordships  recollect  that  this  is  shortly  after  the  evidence  that  has  been 
given  in  respect  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  As  I  show  to  your  Lordship  there  was 
the  indictment  amongst  this  body,  framing  it  as  if  it  were  an  indictment  in  their  own 
language  of  high-treason,  because  Mr.  Collins,  the  conservative  member  of  this  body, 
if  I  may  so  term  him,  wished  that  a  reward  should  be  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
those  assassins ;  and  this  is  the  language  that  is  really  applied  to  that  condition  of 
things : — 

“We  have  met  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  to  dictate  to  our  brethren  in  Ireland 
“  in  anything,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  apologise  to  their  and  our  common 
“  enemy  for  anything.  We  have  met  to  organise  and  concentrate  all  the  forces 
“  of  our  race,  that  their  united  strength  shall  be  made  potential  in  our  national 
“  struggle.  We  have  met  to  solidify  all  the  elements  of  our  national  sympathy, 
“  that  hereafter  there  shall  be  an  authorised  body  to  speak,  not  for  a  party,  not 
“  for  a  man,  but  for  united  exiled  Ireland.” 

Mr.  Sullivan  having  made  this  speech,  Mr.  Betts,  whom,  your  Lordship  will  recollect, 
we  left  as  chairman  cf  this  body  when  it  met  at  Chicago  on  November  30th,  reads  the 
call.  It  is  the  call  that  I  read  from  Le  Caron’s  statement  signed  by  Egan,  Mooney, 
and  Michael  Boland.  Then,  that  call  being  read,  the  meeting  proceeds  to  its  business. 
The  report  which  Mr.  Davitt  has  placed  in  our  hands,  page  25,  says  that  Mr.  Mooney, 
who  was  the  Clan-na-Gael  member  and  chairman  of  the  League,  nominates  the  Rev. 
Maurice  Dorney  as  temporary  chairman.  That  is  another  Clan-na-Gael  man.  That 
nomination  was  seconded  by  Colonel  Michael  Boland  (Clan-na-Gael  man),  and 
supported  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Betts  (also  a  Clan-na-Gael  man).  We  have  this  speech 
made  by  Dr.  Betts  : — 

“  After  being  nominated  by  the  Presideent  of  the  Irish -American  Land  League 
“  and  supported  by  Col.  M.  Boland,  of  Louisville,  of  the  committee  of  seven’ 
“  oppointed  at  the  last  convention,  it  would  be  hardly  necessary  that  anything 
“  further  should  be  said.” 

He  proceeds  to  make  a  speech  showing  who  Colonel  Borland  was  acting  for.  Then 
we  have  other  officers  moved.  They  were  temporary  officers,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
I  need  trouble  you  with  them.  W©  have  at  page  29  the  statement  that  they  had 
examined  the  credentials  of  650  delegates,  of  whom  there  had  been  468  present  at  the 
Land  League  Convention.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  the  same  persons. 

The  next  thing  I  have  to  call  your  attention  to,  is  that  a  step  was  taken  to  give  very 
arbitrary  power.  It  was  moved  that : — 

“  All  resolutions  shall  be  handed  unread  to  the  secretary  and  referred  to  the 
“  committee  on  resolutions  when  it  shall  have  been  appointed.  No  debate  shall 
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“  be  in  order  on  any  subject  not  included  in  the  call  for  this  Convention.  Only 
“  delegates  shall  be  allowed  upon  the  floor  of  the  Convention  except  by  vote 
“  of  the  Convention.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  the  next  thing  that  was  done  was  to  read  Mr.  Parnell’s  communication. 
There  is  one  sentence  I  should  wish  to  call  your  attention  to.  He  says  he  must  remain 
in  England  to  oppose  the  Criminal  Code  Bill.  Then  he  proceeds  (p.  2583)  : — 

“  I  would  respectfully  advise  that  your  platform  be  so  framed  as  to  enable  us 
“  to  continue  to  accept  help  from  America,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  offering 
“  a  pretext  to  the  British  Government  for  entirely  suppressing  the  national  move- 
“  ment  in  Ireland. 

My  Lord,  Mr.  Parnell  must  have  had  before  him  the  lessons  and  experience  of 
framing  the  Land  League  policy  of  1879.  That  had  to  be  framed  so  as  to  bring 
timid  reformers  on  the  one  hand,  and  extreme  men  on  the  other,  within  the  movement. 
Here  come  substantially  the  same  advice,  that  what  is  termed  the  platform,  that  is  open 
statement,  shall  be  so  framed  that  Mr.  Parnell  shall  be  enabled  to  accept  it,  and  also 
that  the  English  Government  shall  not  be  obliged  to  suppress  it.  At  page  39  we  have 
also  the  committee  on  resolutions  appointed ;  and  here  again  you  get  a  majority  of 
Clan-na-Gael  men.  Your  Lordship  will  find  the  names  given  at  page  39,  and  of  those 
names,  Walsh,  Alexander  Sullivan,  John  Fitzgerald,  and  Donnelly  were  all  Clan-na- 
Gael  men.  As  to  E.  O’M.  Condon  of  course  we  all  know  who  he  was.  The  committee 
on  plan  of  organisation,  which  was  a  more  important  committee,  was  then  appointed. 
James  Reynolds  (Clan-na-Gael)  ;  Col.  M.  Kirwin  (Clan-na-Gael) ;  J.  F.  Armstrong  Clan- 
na-Gael) ;  Col.  M.  Boland  (Clan-na-Gael)  ;  Timothy  Maroney  (Clan-na-Gael);  C.  M. 
McCarthy  (Clan-na-Gael)  ;  and  Powderly  (Clan-na-Gael).  Those  are  not  all  the  commit¬ 
tee,  your  Lordship  will  understand.  Those  are  the  important  names  on  the  committee, 
and  as  I  have  said  we  have  no  proof  throughout  the  list  of  the  views  of  the  whole  of 
the  committees,  but  on  that  committee  of  organisation  we  have  that  large  number. 

Then  there  was  a  report  which  was  submitted  at  page  45.  It  says  this : — 

“  As  if  the  sword,  the  cannon,  the  torch,  the  scaffold,  the  dagger,  and  the 
“  explosive  were  not  enough,  it  enjoys  the  unique  infamy  ” 

(that  is  the  English  Government) 

“  of  being  the  only  Government  known  to  ancient  or  modern  times  which  has 
“  employed  famine  for  the  destruction  of  those  from  whom  it  claimed  allegiance 

“ . There  is  no  species  of  destructive  attack,  however  insidious  or 

“  violent,  ancient  or  modern,  rude  or  scientific,  whether  directed  against  life  or 
“  matter,  in  any  portion  of  the  globe,  for  which  its  barbarities  in  Ireland  have 
“  not  furnished  the  example.  There  is  no  form  of  retaliation  to  which  despair 
“  or  madness  may  resort  for  which  English  cruelty  in  Ireland  is  not  exclusively 
“  responsible.” 

Those  of  course  were  words  of  encouragement  only,  but  they  were  words  which 
must  have  fallen  sweetly  upon  the  ears  of  the  extreme  section  of  the  Nationalists,  and 
the  man  who  uttered  those  words  must  have  been  been  speaking  in  exactly  the  same 
spirit  in  which  the  circulars  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  had  been  written.  They  were  strange 
words  to  suppose  a  man  could  have  uttered,  yet  here  they  are. 

Then  we  have  a  resolution  : — 

“  That  we  pledge  our  unqualified  and  constant  support,  moral  and  material, 
“  to  our  countrymen  in  Ireland  in  their  efforts  to  recover  National  self-govern- 
“  ment ;  and  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  promote  this  object  by  the  consoli- 
“  dation  of  all  our  resources,  and  the  creation  of  one|re3ponsibie  and  authoritative 
“  body  to  speak  for  Greater  Ireland  in  America,  that  all  the  societies  represented 
“  in  this  Convention,  and  all  that  may  hereafter  comply  with  the  conditions  of 
“  admission  be  organised  into  the  Irish  National  League  of  America,  for  the 
“  purpose  of  supporting  the  Irish  National  League]  of  Ireland,  of  which|Charks 
“  Stewart  Parnell  is’ president.” 

So,  here  again,  following  out  now  the  resolution  of  the  Land  League  meeting  of  the 
25th,  on  the  26th  we  get  the  general  body  stating  the  same  object  as  being  an  object 
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upon  which  they  had  resolved.  Then  we  proceed.  There  is  a  discussion  as  to  how 
these  motions  are  to  be  dealt  with.  One  person,  Mr.  Chadwick,  moved  that  the 
resolutions  be  taken  up  seriatim  and  acted  upon.  Mr.  Andrew  F.  Brown  moved,  as  a 
substitute,  that  the  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  be  received,  and  the  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  as  a  whole.  Of  course  that  would  have  settled  the  matter  very  easily. 
So  whilst  Mr.  Finerty  (whom  I  will  deal  with)  seems  to  have  taken  an  independent 
part,  one  Clan-na-Gael  man  opposing  another,  while  he  moved  that  Mr.  Brown’s 
amendment  be  laid  upon  the  table  to  get  rid  of  it,  the  substitute  of  Brown  was 
adopted,  as  the  report  says  at  page  49,  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Now,  my  Lord, 
we  proceed.  We  get  a  report  from  the  committee  on  the  plan  of  organisation.  That 
report,  which  your  Lordship  will  see  will  now  have  to  be  accepted  as  a  vhole  or  not,  is 
that — 

“  The  governing  body  of  the  League  shall  consist  of  the  president,  vioe- 
“  president,  and  National  committee,  which  shall  be  composed  of  one  member 
“  from  each  State,  territory,  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  the  Dominion  of 
“  Canada,  and  which  shall  be  eleoted  by  the  National  Convention,  and  shall  meet 
“  at  least  once  annually.” 

This  is  a  rule  that  there  is  to  be  a  convention  to  meet  once  annually.  You  will  find 
when  Egan  becomes  president  of  this  body  the  constitution  is  broken  through,  and 
there  are  no  meetings  annually.  Then — 

“  Section  9.  The  National  Committee  shall  appoint  of  its  number  an  executive 
“  council  of  seven,  to  be  centrally  located  for  the  more  effective  administration 
“  of  the  affairs  of  the  League,  of  which  council  the  president  shall  be  ex-officio 
“  chairman.  They  shall  make  such  rules,  regulations,  and  byelaws  as  they 
“  shall  deem  best  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  finances  of  the  League, 
“  and  their  general  correspondence,  and  shall  provide  for  the  establishing  of 
“  branch  leagues,  and  the  reoeption  of  societies  desiring  to  affiliate  with  the 
“  League.” 

That  gives  directions  as  to  their  business. 

“  Section  11.  All  American-Irish  and  Irish- American  societies,  military, 
“  benevolent,  social,  literary,  patriotic,  and  charitable,  may  be  enrolled  as  sub- 
“  ordinate  branches  or  affiliating  societies  of  the  National  League.” 

Now,  proceeding,  we  find  how  this  committee  of  seven  or  executive  committee  is  to  be 
formed,  with  the  chairman  as  ex-officio  chairman.  Then  Colonel  Boland,  who  is  a  Clan- 
na-Gael  man,  moves  the  adoption  of  the  report.  On  a  division  the  same  was  adopted 
by  an  unanimous  vote.  So  we  have  that  report  adopted  to  which  I  would  respectfully 
ask  your  Lordships’  reference  in  full.  Then  we  come  to  see  who  are  to  be  the  officers. 
Alexander  Sullivan  nominates  the  Dr.  Charles  O’Reilly,  whom  I  called  your  Lordships’ 
attention  to  just  now  as  being  on  the  committee,  as  the  treasurer.  It  was  unanimously 
adopted.  Mr.  Conaty,  a  clergyman,  now  nominates  John  Byrne,  of  Cincinatti,  for 
president.  I  believe  he  is  not  a  Clan-na-Gael  man.  That  being  done,  Colonel  Boland, 
who  is  a  Clan-na-Gael  man,  that  body  not  intending  the  power  to  pass  out  of  their 
hands,  immediately  moves  that  Alexander  Sullivan  become  president  of  this  body. 
That  is  seconded  by  Mr.  Andrew  F.  Brown,  whom  we  have  heard  of — a  Clan-na-Gael 
man.  But  Mr.  Sullivan  is  desirous,  as  he  says,  to  decline  being  a  candidate. 

“  The  Convention  refused  to  accept  the  declination.  After  the  call  of  the 
“  roll  had  been  completed,  and  each  delegation  had  recorded  its  vote,  which  plainly 
“  indicated  that  Mr.  Sullivan  had  received  almost  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
“  convention,  Major  John  Byrne,  the  opposing  candidate,  arose,  and  in  an 
“  eloquent  speech  moved  that  the  election  of  Alexander  Sullivan  be  made 
“  unanimous.” 

It  was  seconded  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Conaty,  who  had  opposed  the  opposing  candidate,  and 
the  motion  was  unanimously  adopted.  Then  there  is  an  election  of  vice-president. 
Now,  my  Lords,  we  are  proceeding  by  steps  : — 

“  John  J.  Hynes  was  unanimously  elected  National  secretary.” 
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I  am  afraid,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  little  confusion  as  to  Hynes,  there  are  two  Hynes, 
J.  J.  Hynes  and  j.  W.  Hynes.  I  think]  you  will  find  this  Hynes  is  a  Clan-na-Gael.  I 
myself  have  a  difficulty  in  recollecting  which  it  is.  I  am  told  now  it  is  not  so,  so  will 
you  now  take  it  this  is  the  party  with  respect  to  whom  it  is  not  so. 

“  Rev.  P.  Cronin,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  by  authority  of  the  Conference 
“  Committee  of  seven,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  appointed  at  the  Land  League 
“  Convention  Wednesday,  April  25th  last,  reported  that  it  was  the  Committee’s 
“  decision,  in  view  of  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  New  National,  that  the  Land 
“  League  would  cease  to  exist  as  a  separate  organisation.  It  was  not  dead  or 
“  dissolved,  but  endowed  with  a  more  vigorous  life  in  the  New  National  League 
“  which  we  have  this  day  established.” 

Well,  my  Lords,  my  point  now  is  nearly  made.  Only  the  Council  of  the  governing 
body  has  to  be  appointed.  Tnese  are  the  body,  stated  at  page  54  as  to  the  composition 
of  which  we  do  "not  give  direct  evidence,  but  many  of  them  will  be  found  to  belong  to 
the  Clan-na-Gael.  I  would  reduce  the  governing  body  to  small  dimensions  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Then  the  council  or  governing  body  appointed  Judge  M‘Cooney,  who  was  Clan-na- 
Gael ;  James  Reynolds,  Clan-na-Gael;  J.  F.  Armstrong,  M.  Y.  Sannon,  Rev.  P.  A. 
McKenna,  C.  M.  M‘Carthy,  Dr.  O’Reilly,  W.  J.  Gleasan,  and  J.  G.  Donnelly  were 
members — all  Clan-na-Gael.  Then  a  gentleman  of  whom  we  have  heard  in  relation  to 
speeches  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Redpath,  makes  a  speech  and  introduces  a  lady  to  the  Con¬ 
vention,  “  who  then  called  Mr.  Sullivan  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  in  elegant 
“  language  said  she  trusted  Mr.  Sullivan  would  give  tire  new  League  the  strength  of 
“  his  services.  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  added  his  request  to  that  of  the  lady.  Mr.  Redpath 
“  and  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  also  implored  Mr.  Sullivan  to  accept  the  nomination.” 

My  Lords,  strong  language  has  been  used  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  when  it  is  said 
that  a  foul  brood  had  gathered  somewhere  in  America.  Here  those  persons,  whose 
departure  from  Ireland  I  have  traced,  are  gathered  together.  Here  we  have  Mr. 
Patrick  Egan  and  Thomas  Brennan  standing  side  by  side  with  Alexander  Sullivan,  the 
man  who  penned  that  Clan-na-Gael  assassination  circular.  Mr.  Sullivan  it  is  reported 
came  to  the  front  of  the  stage  as  Mr.  Brennan  sat  down,  and  said : — 

“  When  I  stated  that  I  could  not  accept,  I  did  it  with  sincerity.  I  believed 
“  then  as  I  do  now  that  a  better  selection  could  have  been  made,  but  I  recognise 
“  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  tnerefore  I  accept  the 
“  position  for  a  time  until  the  machinery  of  the  League  is  fairly  in  motion.  I 
“  accept  not  as  a  leader  but  as  a  servant  of  the  people,  and  I  ask  for  your  aid  and 
“  earnest  co-operation  in  furthering  the  cause.” 

And  then  the  Convention  adjourned. 

Now,  my  Lords,  one  step  only  has  to  be  added.  The  council  have  to  be  elected — 
the  executive  body  of  the  seven  who  were  to  be  appointed  by  resolution — the  Rev.  P. 
A.  McKenna,  of  Massachusetts,  of  whom  there  is  no  evidence  ;  Dr.  Wallace,  of  New  York, 
there  is  no  evidence  ;  James  Reynolds,  Clan-na-Gael ;  Gannon,  Clan-na-Gael ;  Donnelly, 
Clan-na-Gael;  Armstrong,  Glan-na-Gael ;  James  G.  Fair,  of  Nevada.  The  chairman, 
you  know  who  he  is  Alexander  Sullivan.  You  will  see,  when  this  committee  meets,  he 
adopts  it.  Still  the  proportion  of  this  body  is  five  to  eight — three  out  of  eight,  and  to  make 
their  position  safe  a  motion  is  then  carried  that  this  council  of  seven  are  elected,  have 
power  to  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  at  the  board  Jof  officers,  and  now  hand  and  foot 
captured  isfth  is  League  of  America,  of  which  Mr.  Davit  t  told  you  so  much.  It  has  gone. 
It  has  merged  into  this  body  that  has  delegated  its  powers  after  action  to  this  committee, 
which  is  a  Clan-na-Gael  Committee — with  Alexander  Sullivan  at  its  head — a  committee 
that  would  be  earnest  and  desirous  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  their  body,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  all  their  objects  for  which  they  had  taken  so  much  trouble,  to 
control  this  organisation.  And,  my  Lords,  from  this  date — the  date  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  of  April  26th,  1883 — the  National  organisation  of  America,  from  which 
especially  in  latter  time  supplies  have  been  derived,  and  money  received  by  individual 
members  of  Parliament — the  Irish  members — that  body  has  been  a  Clan-na-Gael  body 
in  policy,  and  as  step  by  step  we  proceed  you  will  see  how  that  Clan-na-Gael  power 
was  being  strengthened  by  an  addition  of  activo  men,  and  that  whether  the  whole  of 
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this  body  knew  it  or  not,  that  their  energies  and  all  their  action  have  been  turned  in 
one  direction  alone,  and  that  has  been  to  support  the  policy  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

My  Lords,  I  should  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  There  has  been  a  time  we  are 
coming  to  when  the  word  went  forth  that  it  was  necessary  to  suppress  action  of  a 
dynamite  character.  As  I  have  shown  to  you  in  Ireland,  and  as  I  will  again  refer  to 
it  in  a  few  words,  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  policy, 
that  the  dynamite  action  should  not  be  active,  should  not  be  marked  and  conspicuous, 
As  it  was  in  Ireland  so  it  was  in  America.  But,  my  Lords,  I  have  fulfilled  the  promise 
I  made  to  you,  that  I  would  bring  the  bodies  that  were  existing  in  America — I  would 
bring  them  into  one  confederation  and  one  combination — and  the  spirit  and  the  men 
that  controlled  that  one  combination  was  nothing  but  Clan-na-Gael  men,  and  also 
represented  Clan-na-Gael  men. 

We  have  now  to  turn  over  a  page  in  this  history.  It  is  impossible  far  me  to  keep 
two  pages  open  and  read  from  them  at  the  same  time;  but  I  thought  it  better  to  deal 
in  the  first  instance  with  what  we  knew  of  public  action,  that  is,  the  information  we 
had  derived  from  open  publication.  But  there  is  one  other  matter  that  I  have  to  deal 
with,  and  that  was  the  secret  action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  their  records  of  their 
triumphal  success  in  reference  to  the  League.  And  of  course,  my  Lord,  such  docu¬ 
ments  would  not  meet  the  public  eye  ;  they  could  not  be  published.  We  have  now,  as 
I  say,  to  turn  over  a  page,  and  we  have  to  look  to  the  evidence  of  Le  Caron,  and  I 
have  to  show  you  from  his  documents  how  it  was  the  Clan-na-Gael  achieved  the  success 
which  I  have  shown  to  you  they  did  achieve. 

My  Lord,  I  read  to  you  the  circular  that  was  issued  by  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  after 
that  circular  had  been  issued,  we  have  many  events  occurring  to  which  Le  Caron 
referred  at  page  2579.  You  will  understand  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  were  of  such  a 
character — their  body  was  formed  for  such  objects — they  could  not  appear  in  their 
name  as  belonging  to  Camp  so  and  so  Clan-na-Gael,  but  they  had  to  take  a  public 
name  to  earmark  them,  and  you  will  see  that  they  appear  under  certain  names  such  as 
the  Emmet  Club,  and  that  is  what  Le  Caron  is  speaking  of  at  page  2579,  question 
44,234 : — 

“  Were  you  a  delegate  for  both  the  Land  League  and  for  your  Camp  ? — (A.) 
“  I  was  there  in  a  dual  capacity.  I  attended  the  Convention  as  a  delegate  from 
“  the  Emmet  Club,  of  Braidwood,  the  public  name  of  the  secret  revolutionary 
“  organisation.  (Q. !  That  is  to  say,  the  Braidwood  Camp  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — 
“  {A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  The  public  name  was  the  Emmet  Club  ? — (A.)  I  was  a  delegate 
“  from  the  Emmet  Club.  (Q.)  That  is  the  public  name  of  the  Camp  of  the 
organisation? — {A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  In  what  other  capacity  did  you  attend  ? — (A.)  I 
“  was  the  representative  of  the  Land  League.  I  had  two  sets  of  credentials. 
“  (Q-)  What  branch  of  the  Land  League? — (A.)  The  Braidwood  Branch,  No.  1. 
,s  (Q.)  Did  you  see  Mr.  Egan  yourself  during  those  meetings? — (A.)  I  saw  him 
“  daily,  several  times  a  day.  (Q.)  Did  you  attend  the  sessions  of  the  secret  con- 
ventions? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  All  of  them  ? — (A.)  All  of  them.  (Q.)  Were  they 
“  held  before  the  sessions  commenced  in  the  same  way  as  the  previous  cases  ? — 
“  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  At  these  secret  meetings  what  was  done  in  the  open  session 
“  discussed  and  settled? — (A.)  Every  detail  was  discussed  and  settled.  (Q.)  Did 
“  Mr.  Egan  attend  the  meeting  of  the  secret  Convention  ? — (A.)  He  did  not.” 

You  will  see  this  man  was  careful  not  to  overstate  anything. 

“  Why  not? — (A.)  Because  he  stated  that  at  that  time  he  thought  it  unadvis- 
“  able  to  visit  them.  (Q.)  Did  he  say  that  to  you? — (A.)  He  did,  and  he 
“  requested  me  personally  to  furnish  him  with  every  detail  that  transpired  at 
“  those  caucuses,  which  I  did  from  session  to  session.  (Q.)  You  had  constant 
“  communication  with  Mr.  Egan  respecting  what  was  going  on,  and  told  him 
“  what  had  been  going  on  in  the  secret  meetings,  though  he  was  not  present  ? — 
“  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  If  I  can  exhaust  this  part  of  the  matter  now  I  will.  Did  you  have 
“  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Egan  during  this  time,  I  mean  of  importance  with 
“  reference  to  either  his  past  action  or  anything  proposed  to  be  done? — (A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  Just  tell  us  what  passed  between  you? — (A.)  He  said  that  the  programme 
“  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  Nationalists.  (Q.)  When  you  say  the 
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“  programme,  what  did  he  refer  to — what  had  been  said  by  him  before? — (A.) 
“  He  referred  to  the  unity  of  action  as  a  means  towards  the  end  that  should  exist 
“  between  the  two  organisations.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  further  conversation  with  this  person — with  Egan — but  I 
think  that  refers  to  another  subject.  There  is  a  slight  corroboration  of  all  that 

Le  Caron  has  said  at  page  2209.  I  think  it  is - .  It  is  taken  from  the  “  United 

Ireland  ” ;  it  is  a  paragraph  at  the  head  of  the  page.  This  is  speaking  of  the  open 

Convention': — 

“  The  remarkable  feature  of  the  sittings  was  the  absence  of  any  debate  on 

“  anything.” 

My  Lord,  that  was  remarkable — 

“  The  business  was  all  prearranged  and  debate  prevented  by  the  rapid  action 
“  of  the  chairman,  who  was  directly  chosen  from  the  League.  The  real  credit 
“  for  the  wise  management  belongs  to  the  priests,  who  laid  all  the  plans,  and  did 
“  the  largest  part  of  the  business.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  Patrick  Ford  was  not  present — 

“The  ‘  Irish  World  ’  is  silent  editorially  on  dynamite,  and  the  Convention 
“  [Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Just  previous  to  that  passage.  The  event  of  the  evening  was 
“  the  reading  of  the  message  from  Mr.  Parnell,  which  was  received  with  prolonged 
“  applause.  A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  the  voice  and  sentiment  of  the 
“  Convention  to  be  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and  directing  a  response  to  be  sent  pledging 
“  the  support  of  Irishmen  in  America  for  Mr.  Parnell.  This  ended  all  doubt 
“  about  the  outcome  of  the  Convention.  It  was  Mr.  Parnell’s  Convention  in  the 
“  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  A  committee  to  draft  the  resolutions  was  appointed.” 

I  have  nothing  to  say  in  opposition  to  the  truth  of  that ;  it  was  Mr.  Parnell’s  Conven¬ 
tion  ;  it  was  a  Clan-na-Gael  Convention,  and  Clan-na-Gael  men  effected  all  this.  I 
mentioned  to  you  how  Mr.  Collins  had  been  dealt  with.  We  have,  my  Lord,  at  2583 
in  Le  Caron’s  evidence  a  statement  that  Thomas  Brennan  was  present  at  this  Secret 
Convention.  My  Lord,  I  should  avoid  repeating  even  in  way  of  quotation  strong 
epithets,  but  Le  Caron  says  the  gathering  at  this  Convention,  is  as  we  have  it  stated, 
in  answer  to  this  question  : — 

“  Do  you  remember  at  one  of  the  earliest  sessions,  at  a  secret  gathering,  a 
“  man  named  Frank  Byrne  being  there  ? — (A.)  Frank  Byrne  and  his  wife  were 
“  present  on  that  occasion.  (Q.)  Were  they  on  the  platform? — (A.)  Yes.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  it  is  the  open  Convention  : — 

“  (Q.)  Are  you  speaking  now  of  secret  Convention  or  open  Convention — 
“  (A.)  The  open  Convention.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  This  one  is  April.  (The 
“  Attorney  General.)  Yes,  this  one.  (Q.)  Was  Frank  Byrne  at  any  of  the 
“  secret  meetings  or  not? — (A.)  He  was  not,  Thomas  Brennan  was.  (Q.) 
“  Thomas  Brennan  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  secret  Convention? — (A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  Frank  Byrne  was  not.  Would  Thomas  Brennan  have  been  tkero  at  the 
“  secret  Convention  unless  he  had  been  a  member  of  either  the  United  Brethren 
“  or  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood? — (A.)  No,  he  was  not.” 

Then  would  you  kindly  pass  over  page  2584  and  see  how  this  Mr.  Collins  is  dealt  with 
in  the  secret  Convention,  who  were  controlling  the  action  of  tho  open : — 

“  (Q.)  Was  the  open  Convention  open  to  the  public  ? — (A.)  Yes,  the  galleries 
“  were — the  floor  not — only  to  delegates.  (Q-)  People  who  attended  on  the  floor 
“  of  the  place  were  people  who  had  to  present  their  credentials? — (A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  I  have  one  or  two  preliminary  matters  to  ask  you  about;  do  you  remember 
“  a  proposition  that  P.  A.  Collins  should  be  an  officer  ? — (A.)  Yes,  ho  was  placed 
“  in  nomination.” 

This  is  the  Conservative.  This  was  the  permanent  Convention  : — 

“  (Q.)  For  what  office? — (A.)  The  office  of  temporary  presiding  officer. 
“  (Q.)  Was  he  elected  or  was  he  not  elected  ? — (A.)  He  was  defeated.  (Q.)  Was 
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“  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Secret  Convention  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Were  any 
“  grounds  stated  for  his  opposition  ? — [A.)  He  was  accused  of  treason  to  the 
“  organisation,  denounced  in  strong  terms  at  that  time  for  having  offered  a 
“  reward  when  president  of  the  open  movement  for  the  arrest  of  the  murderers  of 
“  Lord  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke.” 

That  was  done  by  this  gentleman  shortly  before  that. 

“  ( Q.)  I  do  not  suppose  you  know  at  present  whether  any  reward  had  been 
“  paid  by  Mr.  Collins,  do  you  happen  to  know  one  way  or  the  other  ? — ( A .)  To 
“  my  own  knowledge,  I  do  not.” 

So  we  are  getting  to  see  how  these  matters  were  arranged,  and  how  the  result  I  have 
already  shown  to  you  existed  was  secured.  You  will  recollect  the  date  we  have  been 
dealing  with  was  April  26th-27th  and  May  12th.  We  have  a  Clan-na-Gael  circular 
which  you  will  find  set  out  at  page  2588.  It  is  sent  out  by  Alexander  Sullivan. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  As  Sir  Henry  James  is  passing  away  from  this  Convention  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  I  tnink  it  important  to  remind  your  Lordships  that  the  Mr.  John  Byrne  whom 
he  admits  was  an  enemy  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  was  elected  Vice-President. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  read  that  out. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  No;  you  stopped  there. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  read  distinctly  that  Mr.  John  Bryne  was  elected  Vice-President — 
it  is  my  strong  memory  that  I  read  Mr.  Byrne  was  elected  Vice-President.  We  shall 
see  how  he  acted  in  a  moment.  I  will  reduce  that  body  in  a  moment. 

I  have  not  used  the  term  that  Mr.  John  Byrne  was  any  enemy  of  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
but  I  do  know  this,  that  Mr.  John  Byrne  rose,  and  in  an  eloquent  speech,  moved  the 
election  of  Sullivan  who  was  a  Clan-na-Gael ;  he  was  not  so  much  an  enemy  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  but  what  he  could  move  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Sullivan  should  take 
place. 

Now,  my  Lord,  this  circular  I  am  reading  of  May  12th  is  the  record  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael,  of  the  part  they  have  taken  at  this  Convention.  It  is  addressed  to  the  members 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  It  commences  :  — 

“We  most  heartily  congratulate  you  and  the  cause  upon  the  splendid 
“  discipline  and  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  organization  at  the  recent  public 
“  gathering.  The  United  Brotherhood  has  no  desire  to  displace  any  good  man 
“  who  was  doing  good  service  in  the  cause  but  it  did  desire  that  no  public 
“  gathering  of  our  countrymen  should  assemble  which  would  fail  to  make  known  our 
“  wrongs  and  proclaim  our  rights  so  forcibly  as  to  command  the  respect  and 
“  arrest  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  it  is  desired  that  the  gathering  which  thus 
“  spoke  be  not  marred  by  lack  of  dignity  or  harmony.” 

And  then  it  proceeds  : — 

“  When  you  consider  what  a  gathering  of  1,200  would  or  might  have  been 
“  even  10  years  ago  if  drawn  as  the  recent  was,  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 

“  and  those  men  not  even  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  when  you  observe 
“  the  dignity,  the  courage,  the  self  control,  the  ability,  and  above  all  the  glorious 
“  fraternity  of  that  vast  body  of  deliberative  men,  whether  or  not  we  are  not 
“  more  than  compensated  for  the  time  and  means  expended  even  though  nothing 
“  more  were  accomplished  elsewhere  beyond  that  grand  exhibition.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  it  proceeds  : — 

“  If  you  believe  this  as  we  think  you  must,  then  brothers,  by  renewed  zeal  in 
“  behalf  of  the  ruling  and  directing  organisation  which  does  its  work  patiently, 
“  silently,  unostentatiously,  by  determining  to  redouble  your  efforts  for  its  careful 
“  safe  extension,  but  the  future  make  ever  brighter  record  than  the  past. 

“  We  urge  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  all  our  members  to  secure 
“  universal  assent  to  the  action  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  at  the  earliest 
“  date  possible.  Get  every  society  to  which  you  belong  affiliate  with  the  new 
“  public  organisation.  Each  court  under  its  public  name  should  also  join  the 
“  new  public  organisation. 

“  The  fees  $1  per  year  for  each  member  might  be  raised  by  subscription,  or 
“  by  lectures,  picnics,  or  in  some  manner  that  will  not  impose  too  many  burdens 
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“  on  our  members.  The  names  of  the  senior  guardians,  and  the  junior  guardians 
“  should  not  be  sent  to  the  public  organisation.  Any  two  brothers,  not  officers  of 
“  the  camp,  can  be  designated  as  president  and  secretary  ;  and  those  brothers  can 
“  conduct  any  correspondence  that  may  be  necessary  with  the  officers  of  the 
“  public  organisation. 

The  names  of  our  real  camp  officials  must  not  be  sent.  We  repeat  that  it 
“  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  cause  that  all  societies  in  the  country  be 
•«  wheeled  into  line  under  the  new  public  organisation,  and  that  new  Leagues  be 
“  organised  wherever  necessary  or  possible.  We  are  moved,  however,  beyond 
“  that  view  of  the  case.  We  are  now  doing,  we  can  do,  and  we  will  do,  much 
“  more  than  was  hitherto  possible.  W e  will  prove  in  practice,  our  most 
“  unwavering  faith  in  the  things  to  be  accomplished — the  things  dearest  to  our 
“  hearts — if  we  are  not  hampered  in  the  execution,  in  which  case  we  will  not  be 
“  to  blame.  It  is  vital  to  success  that  they  who  have  the  authority  to  act  should 
“  be  sustained  with  all  the  force  possible,  unless  proved  to  be  acting  wrong.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  comes  the  statement  as  to  the  “  Bull’s  runs.”  Then  I  pass  to  the 
next,  page  2590  :  — 

“We  give  you,  brothers,  the  undoubted  assurance  of  the  Revolutionary 
“  Directory,  that  most  important  measures  are  being  organised  to  put  in  progress, 
“  and  we  believe  their  work  will  be  both  significant  and  effective.  They  are  not 
“  inclined,  however,  nor  are  we  disposed  to  urge  them  to  march  an  inch  beyond 
“  the  line  where  they  are  not  properly  prepared  to  go.  All  cannot  be  done  in  a 
“  day.  All  could  be  lost  in  a  day  by  over-hasty  and  precipitate  action.  Pay  no 
“  attention  to  the  boast  of  our  enemies  over  the  water.  They  have  large  armies, 
“  armed  with  unreasoning  martial  law,  to  enforce  bloody  persecution,  but  though 
“  we  may  grieve  for  the  suffering  of  our  kindred  we  know  the  cause  is  beyond  the 
“  enemy’s  power.  We  must  not  be  impatient,  for  the  cause  of  Ireland  has  suffered 
“  defeat  more  than  once  by  over-impatience.  Let  us  remember  that  the  late 
«  Convention  at  Philadelphia  has  so  laid  open  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  to  the  gaze 
“  of  the  civilised  world  that  its  sympathies  are  now  with  us.  Our  enemies  feel  all 
“  this,  and  are  in  consequence  panic-stricken  without  yet  receiving  any  direct 
“  blow.  They  well  know  that  the  public  opinion  of  mankind  will  justify  any 
“  course  we  may  take  against  them,  and  if  reasonably  successful,  we  will  have 
“  respect  as  well  as  sympathy.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  are  some  words  asking  the  members  to  act,  and  I  proceed  to  what  is 

important : — 

“  Another  proposition  of  the  most  serious  import  comes  now  before  us.  It  is 
“  at  the  suggestion  of  the  brothers  who  assembled  at  the  recent  public  gathering 
“  already  referred  to  at  Philadelphia  that  we  submit  for  your  approval  or 
“  rejection,  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  reducing  our  large  conventions 
“  into  smaller  and  safer  proportions.  On  our  present  basis  the  next  convention 
“  would  not  be  much  short  of  400  delegates.  When  we  reflect  on  the  difficulties 
“  at  Chicago  in  1881,  with  only  1G0  delegates  when  opposition  was  not  so  active 
“  as  now,  it  is  believed,  and  with  strong  reason,  that  the  assemblage  of  nearly  400 
“  under  the  prevailing  excitement  would  be  about  equivalent  to  showing  our  hands 
“  to  the  enemy.” 

You  will  recollect  this  is  the  party  of  dynamite  extension  : — 

“  There  is  also  an  amendment  to  suspend  the  convention  of  this  year.  The 
“  reasons  givon  by  the  brothers  who  urged  these  amendments  were  those  which 
“  must  suggest  to  every  reflecting  mind.  The  country  is  full  of  detectives,  and 
“  can  a  convention  assemble  with  safety  to  the  men  on  both  sides  whose  lives  are 
“  imperilled.  Yet  the  safety  of  the  men  is  the  least  consideration.  Can  the 
“  convention  be  held  with  safety  to  the  cause  ?  Before  answering  this  question 
“  be  sure  to  weigh  all  the  circumstances  candidly  and  carefully.” 

My  Lord,  at  page  2759  you  will  now  find  that  statement  of  the  meeting  of  this 
executive  council.  You  will  see  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  immediately  previous 
to  the  last  paragraph  this  occurs : — 
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“  The  direction  of  the  movement  in  America  was  unanimously  entrusted  by 
“  the  Convention  to  a  council  consisting  of  a  president  and  executive  council  of 
“  seven.  This  body  is  now  formally  organised.” 

Then  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  the  head  of  this  statement  you  will  find 
who  the  body  were.  This  is  May  1 4th,  1883.  There  were  present,  my  Lord,  at  this 
meeting,  your  Lordship  sees,  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  of  Dublin— he  is  called  you  see  of 
Dublin.  Whether  he  has  been  elected  by  virtue  of  the  rule  that  gives  power  to  supply 
vacancies  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  you  will  find  that  Mr.  Mayer,  who  to  us  was 
neutral,  is  turned  out,  aud  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  of  Dublin,  is  appointed.  Well,  of  course, 
we  shall  see  in  a  moment  his  action.  Alexander  Sullivan,  President  of  the  League ; 
Dr.  O’Reilly,  who  had  been  proposed  by  Sullivan  as  treasurer ;  J.  J.  Hynes,  whom  I  have 
not  been  able  to  claim  as  Clan-na-Gael,  secretary;  Messrs.  W.  B.  Wallace,  of  New 
York:  Rev.  Father  McKenna,  of  Massachusetts;  M.  Y.  Gannon,  of  Iowa;  James 
Reynolds,  of  Connecticut ;  and  J.  G.  Donnelly,  of  Wisconsin.  Gannon,  Reynolds,  and 
Donnelly  are  all  three  Y.C. 

( The  President.)  It  makes  more  than  seven. 

( Sir  II.  James.)  There  ought  to  be  eight. 

( The  President.)  There  are  in  fact  nine,  I  think. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  No,  your  Lordship  must  not  count  the  secretary  and  treasurer  in, 
the  committee  exists  without  the  treasurer  and  secretary. 

( The  President.)  That  may  account  for  it. 

( Sir  II.  James.)  Then,  my  Lords,  at  the  heading  of  page  2760  is  this  : — 

“  By  means  of  which  the  closest  union  between  this  country  and  Ireland  will 
“  be  constantly  maintained.  Each  society  will  continue  its  special  work  under  its 
“  own  name,  but  as  members  of  the  Irish  National  League  of  America  each  will 
“  be  designated  branch  No.  so  and  so.” 

So  your  Lordships  see  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  its  branches  will  never  appear  as 
Clan-na-Gael,  but  that  the  committee  of  seven  were  parties  to  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  secrecy  maintained,  that  the  public  name  should  not  be  disclosed,  and  the 
Clan-na-Gael  should  hereby  be  used,  and  every  one  of  these  persons  representing  the 
national  movement  were  agreeing  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  should  come  in  by  its  different 
organisations.  There  is  below  a  direction  to  the  treasurer  : — 

“  The  council  directed  that  the  treasurer  remit  to  Alfred  Webb,  or  to  such 
“  other  treasurer  or  trustees  as  during  his  term  of  office  may  be  designated  by 
“  the  Irish  National  League,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  as  frequently  as 
“  that  sum  shall  be  received  by  him,  providing,  however,  that  smaller  sums  shall 
“  be  remitted  if  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Parnell  any  emergency  arises  requiring 
“  more  frequent  remittances.” 

Then  lower  down  : — 

“  All  localities  desiring  lectures  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  of  Ireland,  were 
“  requested  to  apply  to  the  National  Secretary,  who  will  answer  through  the 
“  National  Committeemen  of  the  respective  States.” 

I  was  endeavouring  to  see  how  these  events  were  learnt  and  dealt  with  by  those  who 
were  capable  of  judging  the  writer,  or  whoever  had  the  control  of  the  “  Irishman  ”  at 
this  time,  knew  well  what  was  taking  place.  At  page  4046,  this  paper  of  Mr.  O’Brien 
expressed  its  views  on  this  matter.  There  is  an  article  on  the  12th  May,  which  was 
therefore,  of  course,  just  a  fortnight  after  the  Convention.  At  page  4046,  the  last 
paragraph,  there  is  this  : — 

“  Every  movement  organised  against  the  benevolent  laws  of  this  country  is 
“  supported  with  Irish -American  money,  and  encouraging  speeches  are  sent 
“  flying  hither  upon  the  wings  of  the  press.  Millions  of  dollars  have  thus  been 
“  freely  subscribed  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  thwart  the  intentions  of  Govern- 
“  ment,  and  keep  alive  the  flame  of  dissatisfaction  and  rebellion.  Look  at  the 
“  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia  ?  What  manifold  mischief  the  ‘  Parliament 
“  ‘  of  the  Irish  race  in  exile  ’  will  work  here  at  home.  Our  countrymen  in 
“  America  are  accumulating  vast  wealth  and  consolidating  immense  force,  and 
“  for  what  object  ?  We  can  hardly  venture  to  name  it.” 
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No,  mj  Lord,  they  could  not. 

“  We  can  hardly  venture  to  name  it.” 

That  is  the  object. 

“  The  outcome  of  the  Convention  no  man  can  accurately  forecast.  It 
“  threatens  to  encompass  an  end  of  thrilling  interest  to  England.  From  tho 
*«  union  and  resolve  and  determination  of  the  Gael  in  the  American  Continent 
“  there  is  no  prophesying  what  may  issue.  In  the  hearts  of  those  15  or  20 
“  millions  of  men  of  Irish  blood  rankles  a  wound  which  refuses  to  be  healed. 

“  There  is  no  cure  for  it,  they  say,  with  dogged  obstinancy,  but  topsy  turvy  here 
“  and  then  the  retreat  of  the  English  garrison  with  bag  and  baggage,  if  mayhap 
“  the  latter  can  be  srved  in  the  pell-mell  confusion  of  a  horrible  upheaval  and 
“  universal  crash.” 

lily  Lords,  this  is  wild  language,  but  this  is  what  appears  in  Mr.  O’Brien’s  paper, 
and  as  I  have  said  before,  there  must  be  a  responsibility  on  some  one  with  regard  to 
the  organ  of  the  party  at  the  time  when  he  is  writing. 

My  Lords,  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  dealt  with  the  period,  and  comparatively  a  broad 
period  of  lime.  I  have  dealt  with  the  Philadelphia  Convention  as  a  very  important 
proceeding;  I  have  dealt  with  the  Chicago  Convention  previously,  showing  tho 
direction  in  which  the  movement  was  going.  Here  was  the  success  attained  by  the 
Glan-na-Gael  in  obtaining  the  direction  of  affairs.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Asquith,  to 
whom  I  owe  much,  has  given  me  some  very  important  evidence  as  to  this  period.  It 
is  a  matter  of  fact.  I  was  dealing  with  documents,  and  I  omitted  it,  but  it  is  a 
singular  statement  that  Mr.  Harris  makes.  Yonr  Lordships  will  recollect  that  in  the 
spring  of  1883  Mr.  Harris  went  to  America.  He  landed  in  America  in  the 
month  of  June  1883,  it  is  mentioned  in  his  evidence  at  page  6080  ;  he  met  Sheridan, 
Egan,  and  Byrne,  I  think  also  John  Walsh  and  Brennan.  My  Lords,  he  gave  to  you 
most  important  information  as  to  the  state  of  things  that  there  was  influencing  the 
Nationalists  in  America.  Does  your  Lordship  bear  in  mind  my  learned  friend,  Sir 
Charles  Russell’s  description  of  the  Clan-na- Gael.  He  says  it  never  had  been  a  body 
of  assassination  or  destruction,  but  he  says  at  one  time,  in  its  later  time,  a  small — I 
think  his  words  were — a  small  and  insignificant  section  of  that  body,  but  a  small 
section  certainly,  may  have  favoured  dynamite,  but  if  it  was  an  insignificant  section 
I  am  afraid  by  the  teachings  of  these  people  in  America  it  was  not  only  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  that  was  supporting  dynamite  at  that  moment.  Mr.  Harris,  at  page  6082,  gives 
his  experience  in  America  at  this  time.  Mr.  Ha.  rls  was  desirous  of  lecturing,  and  at 
question  94,974  he  gives  you  an  account  of  the  success  of  his  lectures :  — 

“  One  of  the  causes  of  my  failure,  as  I  might  call  it  in  America,  to  lecture 
•J  there  was  that  the  dynamite  party  was  so  strong.  The  first  city  I  went  to 
“  lecture  in  was  Manchester,  and  a  resolution  was  brought  forward  by  a  com- 
“  mittee  composed  of  dynamiters  there  in  favour  of  the  dynamite  policy.  I  told 
“  them  I  could  not  indorse  such  a  policy,  and  that  I  would  withdraw  from  the  Con- 
“  vention  if  they  put  it  forward.  The  result  was  sooner  than  let  me  withdraw 
“  from  the  Convention  they  withdrew  the  resolution,  and  I  found  from  the  state 
“  of  political  feeling  in  America  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  go  about  lecturing 
“  through  the  States,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  dynamite  party - ” 

My  Lords,  that  was  not  an  insignificant  remnant,  I  think  the  expression  was,  of  the 

Clan-na-Gael  : — 

“  on  the  one  hand,  and  other  organisations  which  did  not  adopt  the 
“  dynamite  policy  on  the  other.  In  fact  there  was  utter  confusion  at  this  time 
“  amongst  the  advanced  National  party  in  America  which  entirely  disabled  me 
“  proceeding  on  the  lines  that  I  hoped  to  have  proceeded  upon  when  leaving 

“  home. 

Then,  my  Lords,  he  says  : — 

“  I  met  Sheridan  very  frequently  in  America.  (Q-)  Did  you  know  of  his 
“  lecturing  at  the  Horticultural  Hall  in  Philadelphia  in  the  early  part  of  October 
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“  1883,  shortly  before  the  14th  October? — (A.)  I  did  not.  ( Q .)  Did  you  know 
“  that  Sheridan  at  this  time  was  advocating1  a  well-directed  scientific  warfare  of 
“  dynamite  and  trynamite  through  glycerine  ? — (A.)  I  knew  that  Sheridan  lent  to 
“  the  side  of  the  dynamiters  just  as  Ford  did.  He  was  writing  in  Ford’s 
“  office.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  he  says  he  continued  to  meet  Sheridan,  and  this  is  what  he  put  to 
him.  I  think  in  justice  to  Mr.  Harris,  and,  perhaps,  Sheridan  too,  I  should  read 
it  : — 

“  (Q.)  You  say  he  advocated  dynamite? — (A.)  I  rather  think  so.  ( Q .) 
“  Would  you  say  of  Sheridan  now,  with  what  you  know,  that  he  is  a  kind  of  man 
“  that  would  not  be  suspected  of  doing  any  crime,  or  having  anything  to  do  with 
“  assassination ;  that  is  his  general  character.”  I  am  reading  from  Mr.  Davitt’s 
evidence  at  page  5746.  “  Should  you  give  him  that  character,  after  what  you 

“  have  said? — (A.)  I  would  be  inclined  to  give  him  that  character  so  far  as 
“  acting  against  individuals ;  but,  as  taking  action  against  the  Government  of 
“  England,  I  would  not  go  so  far.” 

And  so,  my  Lords,  we  know  what  taking  action  against  the  English  Government 
means,  and  thus  we  learn  how  these  conspicuous  people  were  acting  in  America  at  this 
time. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  anything  that  I  have  said  as  to  the  speeches  of 
men  at  this  time,  but  you  have  on  your  note,  may  I  remind  you,  that  this  is  the  very 
time — June  1883 — that  Mr.  Egan  was  making  that  speech  to  which  I  referred  you 
yesterday,  mentioned  at  page  2216,  where  it  says  : — 

“  The  cry  which  has  for  some  time  past  resounded  through  England,  ‘  More 
“  rope  for  Ireland,’  has  been  answered,  and  two  more  of  our  countrymen  have 
“  died  on  the  scaffold.  One  of  them — poor  Daniel  Curley — I  knew  long  and  well, 
“  and  I  can  say  with  truth  that  a  more  sterling  patriot  never  died  for  Ireland.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  he  says : — 

“  I  do  not  believe  that  these  men  were  guilty  of  the  charge  for  which  they 
“  suffered.  Certain  it  is  they  were  not  fairly  convicted.” 

The  point  is  that  the  patriotism  consisted  of  murder,  and  that  is  the  Mr.  Egan 
whom  I  now  have  to  introduce  to  you  as  further  leading  up  to  and  whom  I  shall  have 
to  introduce  to  you  in  connexion  with  the  whole  of  this  movement.  We  have  also 
further  knowledge  now  as  to  what  were  the  views  of  Alexander  Sullivan  at  this  time, 
the  leader  and  president  alike  of  this  Clan-na-Gael  and  this  national  organisation.  He 
has  a  conversation  with  Le  Caron  which  is  set  out  at  page  2571 ;  it  is  a  conversation 
which  took  place  I  think  as  Le  Caron  was  travelling  with  Alexander  Sullivan.  The 
question  is  your  Lordship’s  question  : — 

“  During  the  same  day  was  it  a  part  of  the  same  conversation,  the  same 
“  negotiation,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it.” 

He  had  previously  said  it  was  “  discussed  at  this  date  what  was  to  be  the  future 
“  policy  so  far  as  actual  warfare  was  concerned”  and  then  he  proceeds — 

“  I  received  a  personal  invitation  from  Alexander  Sullivan  to  accompany  him 
“  to  a  public  demonstration  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  I  travelled  to  Milwaukee 
“  and  returned  with  Sullivan,  stayed  with  him  that  same  night  at  the  same  hotel 
“  and  a  series  of  conversations  took  place  during  our  trip  to  Milwaukee,  and 
“  during  our  travelling  on  the  cars.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Probably  it  would 
“  be  better  that  I  should  first  get  what  is  clearly  admissible.  I  want  to  follow 
“  out  loyally  your  Lordship’s  ruling.  (Q.)  What  did  he  say  with  regard  to  the 
“  future  policy  of  the  organisation  ? — (A.)  He  mentioned  respection  what  had  been 
“  done  first  (Q.)  What  did  he  say.  I  mean  the  substance  of  what  he  said  ? — (A.)  So 
“  far  as  the  failure  and  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Gallagher  at  that  time,  he  said  that  in 
“  future  men  would  be  chosen  for  the  work  who  would  not  go  beyond  their 
“  orders  as  Dr.  Gallagher  had  done.  I  inquired  of  him  in  what  way.  He 
“  answered  me  that  the  doctor  disobeyed  instructions  and  gave  himself  away. 
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“  That  he  got  in  with  some  of  Rossa’s  men,  who  told  Tim  McDermott  who 
“  informed  the  Government.” 

My  Lord,  I  have  not  waited.  I  have  had  so  many  that  I  could  refer  to  for  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  Le  Caron,  to  note  each  one  as  we  pass.  Does  your  Lordship  recollect  that  in 
Captain  Plunkett’s  evidence,  Mr.  Davitt  cross-examined  that  witness  :  it  is  at  page  2013, 
and  there  Mr.  Davitt,  strangely  enough,  cross-examined  Captain  Plunkett  as  to  the 
presence  in  the  early  part  of  1883  of  an  Irish- American  in  Cork,  and  if  you  look  at 
the  drift  of  the  cross-examination,  I  submit  that  the  intention  was  to  suggest  that  this 
man  had  been  giving  information.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Davitt  spoke  of  a  James 
McDermott,  whilst  Le  Caron  has  spoken  of  a  Tim  McDermott,  I  am  told  he  said 
Jim. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  is  printed  Jim. 

( The  President )  You  suggest  that  Tim  has  has  been  put  for  Jim. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  suggest  nothing ;  my  learned  friends  around  me  suggest  it. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  It  is  the  same  person  ;  it  is  James  McDermott. 

{Sir  H  James.)  I  think  there  is  acquiescence  from  all  sides,  from  one  pole  to  the 
other,  from  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Ronan  to  Mr.  Davitt  there  is  full  acquiescence. 

{The  President.)  That  it  should  be  Jim  ? 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Jim  or  Tim,  my  Lord;  T  leave  that.  However,  this  is  a  strange 
thing.  Will  your  Lordships  note  the  date  in  the  early  part  of  1883.  Captain 
Plunkett,  who,  of  course,  is  representing  the  police  authority,  is  asked  : — 

“Were  you  frequenting  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  Cork  in  the  beginning  of 
“  1883  ? — {A.)  I  was  living  there.  (Q.)  Did  you  meet  an  Irish- American  named 
“  James  McDermott  in  that  hotel? — {A.)  I  saw  him.  (Q.)  Frequently? — {A.) 
“  No,  not  frequently.  (Q.)  How  often  ? — {A.)  I  think  he  was  there  for  about  a 
“  week.  (Q.)  Did  you  meet  him  in  private? — (A.)  Oh,  no;  and  if  I  did  I  would 
“  not  tell  you.  (Q.)  You  would  not? — {A.)  No.  {Q.)  Will  you  tell  me  what 
“  his  business  was? — {A.)  I  do  not. know.  (Q.)  Did  you  ever  ask  him  ? — (A.) 
“  No,  never.  (Q.)  Cannot  you  give  a  guess? — (A.)  No.  (Q.)  Will  you  swear 
“  seriously  that  you  did  not  know  what  James  MacDermott’s  business  was  in 
“  Cork? — {A.)  I  have  already  sworn  it.  (Q.)  And  you  maintain  that? — {A.) 
«  Yes.  ( Q .)  Did  you  know  he  was  a  paid  agent  of  Dublin  Castle  ? — {A.)  No. 
“  {Q.)  You  did  not  ? — (A.)  No.  (Q.)  You  knew  James  Ellis  French  the 
“  Detective  Director  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? - ” 

That  is  another  matter.  My  Lord,  this  is  a  singular  corroboration ;  Le  Caron  is 
saying  that  Sullivan,  directing  the  Clan-na-Gael,  knew  that  Dr.  Gallagher,  who  is  now 
undergoing  penal  servitude  for  life  had  given  himself  away  by  giving  information 
which  had  reached  this  man  McDermott,  and  Le  Caron  not  knowing  when  he  gave  his 
evidence,  at  least  he  had  known  this  cross-examination,  I  must  admit  that,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  had  worked  the  two  things  out,  Mr.  Davitt  is  suggesting  to  Captain 
Plunkett  that  this  was  the  James  McDermott,  who  in  the  spring  or  the  early  part  of 
1883  was  a  paid  official  of  the  Government. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  All  the  facts  about  McDermott  visiting  Cork  were  published  in  Cork 
at  the  time  in  the  “  Irish  World”  and  the  “  Cork  Herald,”  and  1  would  have  have 
brought  those  papers  before  your  Lordships,  only  your  Lordships  if  you  remember 
objected  to  my  going  into  the  case  of  McDermott. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  If  Mr.  Davitt  says  they  were  published  in  the  papers  at  that  time  it 
may  be  so.  Then,  I  suppose,  the  suggestion  is  that  Lo  Caron  at  Braidwood,  or 
Nebraska,  or  wherever  it  was,  would  have  seen  those  papers  at  the  time  those  were 
published  in  1883,  and  the  suggestion  is  that  now  in  1889  he  has  made  that  statement 
in  relation  to  it,  but  I  will  take  what  Mr.  Davitt  says  that  it  was  published. 

My  Lords,  I  have  one  more  circular  to  read  which  is  an  important  one,  and  it  is  also 
an  account  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  Clan-na-Gael.  It  is  dated  the  16th  September 
1883,  and  it  is  set  out  at  page  2591  in  Le  Caron’s  evidence  : — 

“  We  have  been  addressing  the  brethren  until  the  result  of  amendments 
“  to  the  constitution  were  passed  upon.  Enclosed  herewith  is  a  record  of  the 
“  votes  of  the  several  D’s  on  these  amendments.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  amend- 
“  ments  substituting  District  for  General  Conventions,  and  providing  that  the 
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“  General  Convention  shall  be  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  District 
“  Conventions  has  been  adopted.” 

Then  there  are  some  directions.  Will  your  Lordships  pass  to  the  next  paragraph. 

“  We  earnestly  assure  our  brothers  that,  while  some  disappointments  have 
“  occurred,  we  have  neither  become  despondent  nor  lost  faith.  Nor  are  we  idle. 
“  Other  movements  are  being  pushed,  both  in  the  direction  of  instructing  men” 
“  and  in  securing  war  material.  Even  our  disappointments  are  not  regarded  by 
“  us  as  failures.  We  believe,  that  while  agitation  and  public  organisation  are 
“  necessary,  these  would  not  have  been  effective  in  securing  concessions  from  our 
“  enemy  had  not  the  courage,  the  capacity,  and  the  great  scientific  skill  of  the 
“  secret  organisation  brought  terror  to  the  very  doors  of  the  oppressor.  The 
“  enemy  realise  at  least  that  they  are  being  struck  by  an  unseen  power.  The 
“  mystery  and  the  secrecy  has  struck  terror  to  their  hearts  which  they  vainly 
“  attempt  to  offset  by  asking,  in  blind  rage,  the  world  to  condemn  your  warfare.” 

My  Lords,  I  told  you  before  that  was  the  period  in  1883  when  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  was  attacked,  the  railway  stations  were  a  little  late,  the  town  hall  in 
Liverpool,  and  Gallagher’s  arrest  which  has  been  proved,  and  these  were  occurino-.” 

“  Though  the  efforts  of  your  executive  have  not  been  fully  realised,  or  rather, 
“  indeed,  were  marred  by  the  informer’s  treason,  yet  those  brothers  (with  one 
“  solitary  exception),  entrusted  with  the  work  did  nobly,  and  were  at  the  very 
“  threshold  of  deeds  that  would  have  startled  the  world,  and  put  the  fear  of  the 
“  organisation  in  the  hearts  of  the  enemy.  These  brothers,  with  heroic  faith, 
“  have  carried  your  secrets  to  the  dungeon,  under  a  fate  and  torture  worse  than 
“  death.  They  did  nobly ;  it  was  by  no  fault  of  theirs  they  failed,  and  they  must 
“  and  will  be  enrolled  among  the  gallant  band  of  martyr  patriots,  who  have 
“  perpetuated  the  glorious  struggle  for  Irish  independence.” 

My  Lords,  if  I  might  digress  for  a  moment,  might  I  be  allowed  to  ask  whether  men 
who  would  share  with  pride  the  acts  of  brave  Irishmen,  who  were  entitled  to  the  name 
of  patriots,  would  not  resent  the  statement  that  these  murderers. and  cowardly  assassins 
are  to  be - 

“  Enrolled  among  the  gallant  band  of  martyr  patriots,  who  have  perpetuated< 
“  the  glorious  struggle  for  Irish  independence.” 

Then  it  continues  : — 

“  They  paralysed  the  haughty  power  of  England,  they  placed  England  under 
“  the  bayonet  of  martial  law,  they  brought  war  from  the  starving  and  crushed 
“  people  of  Ireland  to  the  imperial  gates  of  England ;  they  have  settled  the  legal 
“  status  of  a  new  mode  of  warfare.  By  a  solemn  decision  from  the  highest 
“  authority  in  England,  presided  over  by  her  Chief  Justice,  we  have  compelled 
“  her  to  recognise  a  new  epoch  in  the  art  of  war.  Had  these  men  invaded 
“  England  with  a  musket  they  would  have  suffered  no  less.” 

My  Lords,  I  may  state  it  is  a  matter  of  legal  decision  probably  known  to  you  lord- 
ships  that  it  was  held  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  colleague  at  Gallagher’s  trial  that 
the  carrying  on  of  war  would  not  be  confined  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  warfare,  but 
that  you  might  carry  on  war  by  means  of  dynamite  explosions : — 

“We  cannot  see  our  way  for  an  armed  insurrection  in  Ireland  this  side  of 
“  some  great  foreign  war  with  England,  but  in  the  meantime  we  shall  carry  on  an 
“  incessant  and  persistent  warfare  with  the  powers  of  England  in  public  and  in 
“  secret.  We  have  begun  work,  we  tested  our  capacity,  and  learned  many  of 
“  our  own  shortcomings,  all  of  which  we  will  profit  by.  That  the  commencement 
“  of  active  work  in  new  fields,  with  new  methods,  new  and  unskilled  hands  should 
“  result  in  partial  failure  was  not  wonderful. 

“  We  regret  the  loss  of  valuable  and  patriotic  men,  but  such  are  the  chances 
“  of  war.  They  have  accepted  them  without  a  murmur.  They  teach  us  a  glorious 
“  lesson.  We  must  be,  and  we  are  prepared  over  and  against  the  loss  of  blood 
“  and  treasure  to  make  good  the  work  intended  as  some  fall,  others  gathering 
“  experience  from  disaster,  will  fill  the  moving  ranks.  While  the  great  work 
“  moves  on  in  public  and  in  secret,  with  the  irrestible  power  of  a  force  of  nature 
“  to  a  triumphant  issue,  we  will  have  our  “  Bull  Runs,”  our  disasters,  our  failures, 
“  our  partial  failures,  like  every  nation  engaged  in  like  struggles.  With  the 
“  persistent  everyday  energy  that  greets  disaster  with  a  smile  and  turns  with 
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“  greater  determination  from  every  failure,  we  will  yet  snatch  victory  from  the 
“  ashes  of  defeat.  You  will  note  with  pleasure  that  the  informer  is  foredoomed, 
“  and  that  no  man  can  betray  and  live.” 

Your  Lordships,  perhaps,  will  note  the  date  of  this,  September,  and  also  it  may  be  in 
your  recollection  the  date  of  the  murder  of  Carey  by  O’Donnell  : — 

“No  hole  too  dark,  no  corner  of  the  earth  too  obscure  or  too  far  to  hide  the 
“  spy  and  the  informer  from  the  avenging  arm  of  Irish  Nationality.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  the  rest  is  somewhat  relating  to  business.  Will  your  Lordships 
take  the  last  paragraph  : — 

“  Several  brothers  have  written  to  inquire  what  action  should  be  taken  with 
“  men  who  give  information  to  outsiders  concerning  doings  on  the  organization 
“  and  how  to  treat  the  outsiders  who  get  and  use  this  information.  If  men  who 
“  profess  to  be  revolutionists  do  not  know  how  to  act  in  such  cases  without 
“  writing  to  us  we  are  frank  to  say  we  would  have  no  faith  in  their  carrying  out 
“  any  instructions  which  might  be  given  them.  In  countries  where  revolutions 
“  led  to  success  such  inquiries  were  never  made,  action  was  always  taken.” 

My  Lords,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  cold-blooded  direction  to  murder  than 
that  document  represents.  Will  you  please  note  that  this  circular  was  issued  by 
Alexander  Sullivan,  and  that  at  this  date,  September  1883,  Patrick  Egan  was  a 
member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  would  receive  that  circular.  The  date  of  his  joining 
is  proved  at  page  2750  where  Le  Caron  says  he  first  met  Egan  in  Camp  16  in 
Chicago  : — 

“  (Q.)  I  want  to  get  what  date  please,  that  is  all? — (A.)  I  am  not  certain  to 
“  a  day.  I  would  put  it  the  1st  June  1883.  ( Q .)  Then  he  must  have  been  a 

“  member  then  ? — (A.)  Yes.” 

My  Lords,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  make  some  progress  in  events,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  not  have  to  deal  so  minutely  upon  the  subject  I  have  now  to  deal  with  as  I  have 
before.  In  the  autumn  of  1883,  an  event  occurred  in  this  Clan-na-  Gael  body.  It  is 
mentioned  at  page  2594,  and  if  we  could  suppose  that  a  more  ghastly  state  of  things 
than  that  which  I  have  represented  could  have  existed,  we  come  now  to  a  worse  era. 
There  was  what  has  been  termed  a  split  existing  in  this  body,  and  Alexander  Sullivan, 
who  did  not  always  find  agreement,  as  was  shown  by  Pinnerty’s  action  carried  with 
him  a  very  large  body  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  My  Lords,  that  tale  is  told  at  page  2594. 

Before  calling  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  this,  I  have  been  so  anxious  if  I  could 
to  shorten  what  I  had  to  say,  I  would  ask  you  to  read  on  the  same  page  a  circular  of 
May  5th  where  you  will  see  this  in  the  4th  rule  :  — 

“  No  person  who  is  not  a  member  for  at  least  three  years,  and  whose  ante- 
“  cedents,  prudence  and  courage  is  not  fully  known,  shall  be  accepted  or  sent 
“  forward  for  any  work  of  a  revolutionary  character.” 

Now  my  Lords  I  proceed  with  what  I  was  dealing  with.  It  is  question  44,343. 

“  (Q.)  Who  were  the  two  factions? — (A.)  Owing  to  the  adoption  of  the 
“  amendments  which  have  just  been  read  and  the  convention  which  was  due  that 
“  year  being  postponed  by  the  present  administration — Alexander  Sullivan — it 
“  caused  a  split  in  the  organisation  and  the  formation  by  the  seceders  therefrom 
“  of  another  secret  revolutionary  organisation.  ( Q .)  What  was  the  name  of  the 
“  new  branch? — (4.)  They  retained  the  old  name.  ( Q .)  What  was  the  name  of 
“  the  seceders. — (A.)  The  seceders  retained  the  old  name.  ( Q .)  Then  what  was- 
“  the  name  of  the  new  branch — the  ‘  U.  S.’ — (A.)  After  that  it  became  the  ‘  U.S.’1- 
“  What  does  the  ‘  U.S.’  stand  for.  Is  it  the  United  Sullivan  or  what?  Is  it 
“  simply  a  term — an  expression  ? — (A.)  It  is  a  term.  ( Q .)  Who  was  the  head  of 
“  the  ‘  U.S  ’  ? — (A.)  Until  the  Boston  Convention,  Alexander  Sullivan.  ( Q .)  The 
“  Boston  Convention  of  what  date. — (A.)  1885.  ( Q .)  What  was  the  sign  adopted 
“  by  the  ‘  U.S.  ’ — the  sign  for  signing  their  letters  I  mean. — (A.)  Under  the  new 
“  Constitution,  as  adopted  by  camps  that  you  have  read,  the  executive  body  was 
“  reduced  to  three.” 

That  ie  the  Clan-na-Gael, 

And  the  signed  used  in  all  communications  was  a  triangle,  and  that  was  the 
“  period  known  as  the  period  of  the  triangle.” 
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Then,  my  Lords,  they  were  called  “  U.S.,”  and  that  as  obtained  from  the  witness  has 
no  signification. 

“  ( The  Attorney  General.)  And  the  others  continued  to  be  the  Y.  C.  ? — (A.)  Yes. 
“  ( Q .)  Were  the  V.C.  and  the  U.S.  entirely  separate  or  not? — (A.)  They  were 
“  entirely  separate.” 

Then  a  little  lower  down  the  witness  says,  at  question  44,361  : — 

“  My  camp  retained  its  allegiance  with  the  old  organisation,  the  Sullivan 
“  faction.  (Q.)  You  call  it  the  old  organisation  ;  we  had  better  call  it  the  U.  S.  ? 
“  — (A.)  The  IJ.  S.  (Q.)  The  bulk  of  the  old  organisation  became  U.  S.  ? — 
“  (A.)  The  bulk  of  it.  (Q.)  You  remained  in  your  camp  with  the  U.  S.  ? — 
“  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  At  the  head  of  which  was  Alexander  Sullivan? — (A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  The  minority  of  the  camps  still  continued  to  call  themselves  V.  C.  ? — 
“  (A.)  And  Clan-na-Gael,  as  the  name  Clan  na-Gael  had  been  prohibited  by  the 
“  Sullivan  regime .” 

Of  course  at  this  time  the  Clan-na-Gael  had  been  discussed  throughout  the  civilised 
world.  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan’s  policy  was,  “  Shut  out  that  name ;  call  us  by  some 
“  other  name,  the  U.  S.,  and  instead  of  using  any  designation  of  name  or  even  of 
“  alphabetical  description,  we  will  call  ourselves  the  Triangle;”  and  from  that  time 
we  are  dealing  with  this  hidden  body  of  murder,  which  described  itself  by  the  Triangle 
and  no  other  description. 

There  is  at  this  date  one  other  matter  that  I  think  I  ought  not  to  pass  entirely  by, 
which  is  a  description  which  was  given  of  a  meeting  in  Paris  at  this  time.  It  occurs  in 
the  Irish  newspaper.  It  was  a  meeting  at  Paris,  where  a  Mr.  Patrick  Casey — this  is 
published  to  the  world — 

“  Proclaimed  himself  an  apostle  of  physical  force  and  an  advocate  of  dynamite 
“  in  the  struggle  against  England.” 

Then  this  occurs  also,  following  in  the  same  newspaper : — 

“  A  representative  of  the  Hon.  John  F.  Finerty,  Members  (sic)  of  Congress, 
“  one  of  the  dynamite  leaders  in  the  States,  stated  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
“  Old  Guard  in  America  were  now  running  the  dynamite  ticket.  The  toast  of 
“  *  The  Irish  Republic  ’  was  responded  Jo  by  Mr.  William  Kirwan,  who  predicted 
“  that  England  would  be  so  terrorised  by  Irish  extremists  that  she  would  be  so 
“  compelled  to  cut  the  cable  which  bound  both  countries  under  one  executive.” 

Now  I  have  to  trace  for  a  moment  Mr.  Patrick  Egan’s  farther  action.  You  will 
find  he  becomes  active,  and  you  will  find  that  (as  I  read  the  evidence  at  page  2725), 
he  was  founding  in  the  year  1884  the  Lincoln  camp.  That  occurs  at  question  46,018. 
“  Since  the  formation  of  the  Lincoln  camp  by  Mr.  Egan.”  There  may  be  some  reading 
of  that  to  show  that  from  that  time  Le  Caron  thought  he  was  a  member,  which  may 
conflict  a  little  with  the  evidence  he  gave  as  to  June  1883.  But  this  is  the  point,  that 
Egan  at  the  time  was  so  active  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  that  he  was  forming  a 
camp  at  Lincoln.  That  would  be  in  1884. 

One  other  actor  appears  on  the  scene  again.  That  is  preceding  the  Convention  to 
which  I  now  have  to  call  your  attention,  namely,  the  Boston  Convention  of  1884.  Mr. 
Patrick  Ford  seems  to  take  up  a  more  conciliatory  or  friendly  attitude.  You  will  find 
at  page  3950  there  is  an  article  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  that  refers  in  terms  of  approval 
to  the  brothers  Redmond — 

“  The  brothers  Redmond,  members  of  Parliament  for  New  Ross  and  Wexford, 
“  are  making  good  progress  on  their  lecturing  tour  in  America.” 

That  is  the  9th  February  1884 — 

£>  They  have  already  addressed  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  in  San 
“  Francisoo  and  Chicago.  We  heartily  weloome  them  to  the  States,  and  wish 
“  them  a  successful  campaign.  They  are,  both  of  them,  earnest  and  patriotic 
“  Irishmen  who  have  laboured,  and  are  labouring,  zealously  and  honestly  in  the 
“  Irish  cause.  We  have  no  doubt  their  countrymen  in  America  will  extend  to 
them,  what  they  so  eminently  deserve,  a  cordial  greeting  and  a  warm  support.” 
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I  wish  to  be  as  accurate  as  I  can.  I  stated  that  there  might  be  some  conflict  of 
evidence  as  to  the  dates.  It  is  pointed  out  to  me  that  that  is  not  so.  The  date  of 
1884  referred  to  the  knowledge  Le  Caron  had  of  John  Fitzgerald.  Therefore,  Le 
Caron’s  evidence  as  to  when  Egan  first  joined  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  evidence  at 
page  2725.  You  have  had  from  me  this  conversation  between  Le  Caron  and  Egan 
which  is  given  at  page  2611,  and  also  that  which  I  said  I  would  point  out  to  your 
Lordships,  that  Egan  mentioned  to  Le  Caron  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Government 
prosecutor  (page  2615)  : — 

“  Yes,  he  spoke  of  one  he  called  Sam  Anderson  ;  he  told  me  he  was  a  Govern- 
“  ment  prosecuting  official.  He  spoke  of  him  in  very,  very  bitter  terms.  He  would 
“  very  much  like  to  see  him  put  out  of  the  way ;  he  thought  he  richly 
“  deserved  it.” 

That  was  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Delaney’s  evidence.  I  wished  to  refer  you 
to  it. 

I  pass  on  now  to  the  next  step  in  the  action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  taking  possession 
of  the  Irish  movement  in  America.  This  next  Convention  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the 
Boston  Convention.  It  was  a  Convention  that  was  held  on  the  13th  and  14th  August 
1884.  Again,  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  calls  the  National  Convention  (as  this  is  termed) 
to  order.  He  makes  his  speech  and  says  : — 

“The  memorable  Philadelphia  Convention  organised  the  Irish  National 
“  League  of  America.  It  is  the  auxiliary  of  the  Irish.  National  League  of  Ireland, 
“  the  heir  of  all  the  hopes  and  the  guardian  of  more  than  the  aims  of  that  great  social 
“  revolt  which  lifted  the  Irish  farmer  from  the  earth  to  his  feet  and  cast  the 
“  English  system  of  landlordism  in  Ireland  on  its  face  on  the  earth.” 

Again,  I  am  referring,  of  course,  now  to  the  reports  found  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  book 
under  the  head  of  the  Boston  Convention.  You  will  recollect  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  had  rules  whsch,  of  course,  gave  great  power  ro  the  president  and  to 
the  executive.  So,  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  wishing  there  shall  be  no  discussion  on 
these  rules  (you  will  find  at  page  6  this  section  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  book)  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  a  resolution  : — 

“  That  the  rules  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  be  adopted  as  the  rules  of 
“  this  Convention  until  further  action.” 

The  mover  of  the  original  motion  accepted  the  substitute  of  Mr.  Sullivan  which 
was  carried.  Then  Mr.  William  Redmond  with  Mr.  Sexton  appears  and  makes  a 
speech  which  I  only  read  a  word  or  two  of.  He  says  : — 

“We  will  work  as  long  as  we  have  life  for  the  consummation  of  that  object 
“  for  which  our  fathers  worked  far  more  bitterly  than  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
“  work  until  we  have  made  Ireland  a  nation,  and  given  her  a  harp  without  a 
“  crown.” 

There  is  a  speech  by  a  lady  I  have  avoided  quoting  on  previous  occasions,  I  shall 
pass  it  by  now — Mrs.  Parnell.  There  is  some  matter  which  may  be  important.  I  pass 
it  now.  You  will  find  it  at  page  17  ;  the  committee,  for  organisation  proposed 
permanent  officers  for  the  Convention  and  they  were  appointed.  All  I  will  say  about 
them  is  that  very  many  of  them  are  Clan-na-Gael  men.  Mr.  Gannon,  who  is  a  Clan-na- 
Gael  man,  at  page  18  says  : — 

“  And  those  who  say  to  us  Irish  that  we  must  be  eternally  attempting  some 
“  crime  in  Ireland,  and  talk  particularly  when  an  exasperated  Irishman  lifts  his 
“  weapon  against  a  landlord  who  has  ruined  him,  know,  too,  that  on  these  historic 
“  fields  Americans  were  fighting  against  this  same  enemy  of  Ireland  with  liberty 
“  on  their  lips,  but  bullets  in  their  muskets.  While  we  should  support  ardently, 
“  loyally,  the  constitutional  policy  laid  down  by  our  glorious  leader,  Mr.  Parnell, 
“  yet  at  the  same  time  we  shall  not  go  round  with  any  lying  lips  apologising  for 
“  any  patriot  Irishman’s  crime.  When  they  give  back  Francis  Hines,  and  place 
“  him  in  the  flesh  ;  when  they  restore  to  life  the  murdered  Irishmen  of  this  past 
“  decade,  then  perhaps  we  may  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  and  pretend  there  is  a 
“  tear  in  our  eye ;  but  until  then  it  is  not  our  time  for  crying.” 
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We  have  at  this  meeting  for  the  first  time  a  trace  of  a  fund  to  which  I  have  to  call 
your  attention.  It  is  the  starting  of  a  fund  called  the  “  Parliamentary  Fund,”  and 
trace  of  it  is  found  in  the  report  of  the  secretary,  a  man  named  Roger  Walsh.  He 
says : — 

“  That  the  Parliamentary  Fund,  which  was  started  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee  on  April  15th  last,  now  amounts  4,767  dollars.” 

That  is  at  page  21  of  the  book.  Then  the  next  occurrence  that  takes  place  is  that — 

“  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  announced  that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  were 
ready  to  report,  but  he  moved  that  Messrs.  Sexton  and  Redmond  be  added  to 
the  committee,  and  that  the  report  be  delayed  until  those  gentlemen  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine  it.  This,  he  argued,  was  essential  for  two  reasons :  First, 
“  because  under  the  present  Coercion  Act,  the  organisation  at  home  might  be 
“  held  responsible  fcr  the  expressions  of  the  organisation  with  which  it  is 
“  connected  here  ;  and,  second,  it  is  essential  that  the  utterances  of  the  Convention 
“  should  meet  with  their  hearty  approval,  and  that  the  world  should  know  that 
when  the  Irish  people  spoke  they  spoke  as  a  unit.  The  motion  prevailed,  and 
“  the  two  Members  of  Parliament  were  called  to  the  committee.” 

That  is  page  22.  Then  there  are  resolutions  that  I  need  not,  I  think,  deal  with  in  any 
detail.  Ihere  are  thanks  to  Alexander  Sullivan  for  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Ireland.  There  is  a  speech  by  Mr.  Sexton  in  which  he  praises  Mr.  Alexander 
Sullivan  for  his  admirable  address,  and  says  he  is  heartily  in  agreement  with  the 
resolutions.  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  is  proposed  as  president.  He  declines  to  continue 
president.  First,  I  may  mention  that  when  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sullivan  took  place 
Dr.  H.  Le  Caron  moved  that  it  be  accepted  with  regret.  Then  the  name  of  Patrick 
Egan,  formerly  treasurer  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  of  Ireland,  was  placed  in 
nomination  by  Judge  Prendergast.  Colonel  Boland  seconded.  And  then  the  motion 
is  carried  amidst  a  tremendous  burst  of  enthusiasm  and  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  the  founder 
ot  the  Lincoln  Camp  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  succeeds  Sullivan  as  president  of  the 
Irish  organisation  in  America.  Mr.  Egan  spoke.  You  will  find  this  at  page  66. 
He  said  : — 

“  I  shall  bring  to  the  discharge  of  the  office  an  honest,  earnest  determination 
“  to  keep  this  League  on  the  lines  on  which  it  has  been  carried  on  bv  Alexander 
“  Sullivan.” 

The  National  Executive  Committee  was  appointed  containing  very  many  Clan-na- 
Gael  men;  and  now,  my  Lord,  that  National  Committee  of  the  League  elect  an 
executive  council  of  seven:  The  HonorableM.  Y.  Gannon  (Clan-na-Gael),  Colonel  M. 
Boland  (Clan-na-Gael),  Timothy  Maroney  (Clan-na-Gael),  Thomas  Flathy  (as  far  as 
we  know  not  so),  M.  B.  Holmes  (Clan-na-Gael),  the  Honorable  J.  G.  Donnolly  (Clan-na- 
Gael),  and  II.  J.  Carroll  (Clan-na-Gael).  And  now,  my  Lord,  there  is  the  constitution 
of  the  Irish  movement  in  America.  Substantially  it  there  remains,  Patrick  Egan,  the 
successor  of  Alexander  Sullivan,  bearing  his  mantle.  Of  the  members  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael,  six  out  of  seven  of  the  executive  committee  are  Clan-na-Gael  men.  This 
terminated  the  arrangements  that  were  made  in  1884  which  have  brought  this 
organisation,  if  it  be  a  national  one  in  America,  into  the  hands  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
organisation. 

Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  note  with  respect  to  what  I  have  now  to  point  out 
that,  by  the  rules  and  constitution  of  the  Irish  National  League  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  book,  you  will  find  by  Rule  7  it  is  said  : — 

“  The  governing  body  of  the  League  shall  consist  of  the  president,  vice- 
presidents,  and  National  Committee,  which  shall  be  composed  of  one  member 
“  from  each  state,  territory,  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  which  shall  be  elected  by  the  National  Convention,  and  shall  meet 
at  least  once  annually,  the  time  and  place  of  which  shall  be  designated  by  the 
president. 

Now,  your  Lordship  ^  sees,  therefore,  there  ought  to  have  been  every  year  a  Conven¬ 
tion,  the  place  and  time  being  designated  by  Patrick  Egan.  As  your  Lordship  sees. 
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Patrick  Egan  at  this  time  was  dominns  of  the  position.  He  had  secured  the  organisa¬ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  the  Clan-na-Gael ;  and  we  shall  see  that  he  retained  that  by  not 
summoning  the  meeting  which  ought  to  have  been  held.  I  ought,  as  I  did  before, 
to  have  shown  your  Lordships  how  the  Clan-na-Gael  men  regarded  these  proceedings 
at  Boston.  We  have  two  circulars  giving  the  history  of  this,  one  before  the  holding 
of  the  meeting,  and  one  afterwards.  Your  Lordship  will  see  the  importance  of  this 
circular.  It  occurs  at  page  2617  : — 

“We  request  as  many  brothers  as  possible  to  be  elected  delegates  to  the 
“  Boston  Convention,” 

And  they  are  requested  to  report : — 

“  The  Clan-na-Gael  men  are  hereby  instructed  to  vote  down  in  the  League 
“  Convention  every  proposition  to  denounce  physical  force  of  any  kind.” 

The  question  was  not  mooted,  your  Lordship  knows  ;  but  they  were  prepared  to  vote 
it  down — 

“  It  is  rumoured  that  a  certain  body  of  men  will  make  most  earnest  efforts 
“  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  denouncing  certain  kinds  of  warfare.  We 
“  should  support  no  so-called  Irish  movement  which  cannot  find  enough  of  the 
“  enemy’s  doings  to  denounce.  Public  movements  are  necessary  auxiliaries  of 
“  the  private  one,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  cowardly  in  their 
“  declarations,  nor  to  sink  into  mere  agitations  stripped  of  the  spirit  of  nationality. 
“  There  must  be  no  compromise  upon  this  subject.” 

Then  a  little  lower  down  occurs  this  : — 

“  Both  parties  have  inserted  planks  in  their  platforms  in  favour  of  excluding 
“  English  absolute  landlordism  from  this  country.  Let  every  man  of  us  who 
“  speaks  or  writes  on  eitheir  side  use  this  test  to  denounce  English  intrusion  and 
“  influence  on  this  continent.  Keep  alive  in  their  minds  the  soldiers  who  were 
“  shot  by  English  bullets,  discharged  by  English  powder,  out  of  English  guns, 
“  that  America,  like  Ireland,  owes  England  nothing  but  enmity.” 

Then  at  the  head  of  the  next  page  you  have  this  paragraph : — 

“  And  we  also  say  use  every  means  of  reaching  the  American  ear  to  poison 
“  the  American  mind  against  America’s  and  Ireland’s  common  enemy.” 

This  is  a  part,  of  course,  of  the  policy  of  poisoning  the  Amercan  mind. 

Then  I  pass  to  the  circular  that  narrates  what  has  occurred.  That  occurs  at 
page  2625.  It  is  dated  September  1884.  It,  of  course,  is  now  narrating  what  took 
place  at  the  Convention  : — 

“  The  wisdom  of  a  reduced  and  limited  representation  to  your  Convention  has 
“  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  Convention  of  the  F.  C.  just  adjourned.  Your 
“  two  preceding  Conventions  were  the  theme  of  the  newspapers.  The  last  Con- 
“  vention  convened,  deliberated  and  adjourned,  undiscovered  by  public  scrutiny.; 

“  The  Convention  unanimously  endorsed  the  wisdom  of  the  rule  adopted  by 
“  more  than  two-thirds  of  your  D’s  limiting  the  representation,  and  incorporated 
“  that  rule  as  a  law  of  your  constitution.  The  Convention  also  approved  of  the 
“  active  policy  adopted  by  the  late  F.  C.,  and  deliberately  and  unanimously 
“  adopted  that  policy  as  the  rule  of  future  operations.” 

I  pass  on  to  the  next  paragraph  but  one  : — 

“  Your  admirable  discipline,  your  broad,  tolerant,  and  generous  views,  but 
“  above  all  your  great  and  soldierly  obedience  to  the  policies  of  the  organisation, 
“  have  enabled  you  to  officer  and  direct  every  open  movement  on  wise  and 
“  patriotic  grounds.  You  have  connected  all  the  broken  links  of  the  open 
“  organisation  with  a  secret  power  that  directs  and  inspires  all  their  movements.” 

My  Lord,  how  true  that  was.  Then  it  says  in  the  next  paragraph : — 

“We  are  aware  that  the  false  claims  of  others  are  well  calculated  to  make 
“  our  brothers  restive,  when  they  know  the  means  of  denying  such  claims  exist  in 
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“  tlieir  possession,  but  to  deny  in  each  case  would  be  to  affirm  that  which  we 
“  cannot  do  and  succeed  in  the  work  before  us.  Besides,  these  false  claims  afford 
“  us  the  means  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  our  work,  and  in 
“  that  their  false  claims  render  us  most  valuable  assistance.  The  Convention  in 
“  in  order  to  limit  the  possibilities  of  exposure  in  its  operations,  and  to  curtail 
“  expenses,  have  cut  down  your  F.C.  to  three  persons.  While  reducing  the 
“  expenses,  it  has  secured  a  oneness  of  purpose  in  plans  and  aims.” 

Then  a  little  lower  down  only,  mark  the  5th  : — 

“  As  the  present  and  future  policy  of  the  organisation  will,  from  prudential 
“  reasons,  prevent  a  publication  or  allusion  of  any  kind  to  the  work  in  hand,  the 
“  F.  C.  will  publish  but  few,  if  any,  circulars  alluding  to  the  work  in  course  of 
“  progress.  For  the  progress  of  the  work  we  refer  you  to  the  statement  of  the 
“  enemy  through  the  press.  Such  circulars  as  it  may  be  deemed  essential  to  issue 
“  will  be  directed  to  a  general  review  of  the  details  of  organisation  and  extending 
“  the  organisation.” 

You  will  mark  that  that  circular  is  signed  with  a  very  distinct  triangle. 

Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


My  Lords,  there  is  a  small  matter  connected  with  this  Convention  with  which  I  have 
first  dealt.  It  is  that  Mr.  Redmond  having  been  present  we  have  the  report  of  a 
speech  or  rather  a  very  short  summary,  at  least  of  a  speech  given  by  Mr.  Redmond  at 
page  3953.  We  understand  from  what  occurred  this  morning,  that  would  be  from  Mr. 
William  Redmond,  and  it  is  a  summary  that  appeared  in  the  “  Irish  World.”  It  is 
called  an  important  speech  by  the  “  World  ”  and  it  makes  Mr.  Redmond  to  say  that _ 

“  It  is  not  the  duty  of  Ireland  to  act  as  detectives.” 

After  stating  that  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  had  no  sympathy  with  this  mode 
of  warfare  and  possessed  no  influence  over  those  who  practised  it,  Mr.  Redmond 
proceeded  to  say  : — 

“  Dynamite  outrages  will  continue  so  long  as  men  like  Lord  Spencer  govern 
“  Ireland  by  coercion.” 

^  My  Lords,  that  has  been  put  in  evidence,  and  I  do  not  myself  wish  to  dwell  upon  it. 
You  will  see  it  is  a  summary — a  very  short  summary — of  the  speech  according  to  the 
pew  of  the  “  Irish  World.”  And  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  showing  a  feeling3 of  what 
is  due  towards  anybody  to  make  a  person  answerable  for  a  speech  so  reported.  The 
reason  I  mention  it  is  that  Mr.  William  Redmond  would  have  been  confronted  with  a 
speech  he  did  make  in  Edinburgh,  and  he  was  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  to 
whom  reference  has  been  made  this  morning  whose  absence  from  the  witness-box  we 
have  to  nete. 

I  have  mentioned  to  your  Lordships  that  as  regards  these  years  1883  and  1884.  it 
was  a  period  of  dynamite  outrago  in  Ireland.  And  your  Lordships  will  recollect  that 
Mr.  Parnell  was  asked  if  he  ever  denounced  these  dynamite  outrages.  And  I  hope  I 
am  giving  Mr.  Parnell’s  evidence  quite  correctly.  He  said  that  had,  but  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  only  reference  that  he  gave  to  you  of  any  denunciation  of  outrage  was  the 
speech  that  he  made  on  the  23rd  February  1883.  That  is  reported  on  your  note  at 
page  3334.  Mr.  Parnell  there  said : — 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  responsibility  of  the  right  honourable 
“  gentlemen  who  read  these  articles  and  who,  from  that  perusal,  derived  what 
their  tenor  and  result  would  be,  and  who  refused  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
“  preventing  their  circulation  amongst  the  peasantry  and  the  responsibility  of 
myself,  who  never  read  the  articles  which  are  now  brought  up  as  an  accusation 
against  me,  because  indeed  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  in  his  office  in  Brooklyn,  or  in 
New  York,  choses  to  direct  his  newspaper  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  or 
attempting  to  destroy  the  movement  which  we  have  been  so  carefully  building 
up  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Patrick  Ford’s  aims  and  objects  and  programme  are  not 
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“  my  aims  and  objects  and  programme,  although  they  may  be  much  nearer  the 
“  aims  and  objects  which  the  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  appeared  desirous 
“  to  bring  about.” 

My  Lords,  I  say  I  believe  I  am  correct  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  view  was  that  that  was 
a  sufficient  denunciation  of  outrage.  What  was  in  his  mind  of  course  he  is  the  best 
person  to  judge  ;  but  the  words  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  they  would  be 
read  by  ordinary  persons.  And  considering  that  outrages  existed  long  after  this 
period  of  February  1883,  one  would  have  thought  that  greater  weight  would  be  given  to 
Mr.  Parnell’s  views  which  he  said  he  entertained.  I  would  observe  only  that  while 
Mr.  Parnell  was  there  saying  that  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  was  opposed  to  his  views,  that 
until  the  4th  October  1882  the  support  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  to  Mr.  Parnell  had  been 
so  marked  and  so  conspicuous,  that  you  have  admitted  the  Irish  World”  in  evidence. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Parnell’s  intention,  the  course  that  he  took  enabled 
one  of  the  newspapers  that  belonged  to  him  to  send  forth  to  the  world  the  view  of 
the  organ  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  what  must  have  been  in  the  last  days  of  this  newspaper, 
the  “  Irishman,”  when,  I  will  admit,  its  circulation  was  small,  but  still  when  its  contents 
would  be  copied  with  the  authority  that  the  editor’s  name  would  give  to  the  paper, 
the  “  Irishman,”  under  the  date  of  the  7th  February  1884,  published  this  paragraph : — 

“  Still  the  English  papers  howl  at  Mr.  Parnell  for  not  denouncing  the 
«  dynamite  people.  Mr.  Parnell’s  silence  is  a  proof  of  his  statemanship  and  one 
“  of  the  best  evidences  he  could  give  of  his  sagacity.  It  is  none  of  his  business 
“  to  take  Irishmen  to  task  for  their  ways  and  means.  Let  the  English  look  to 
“  themselves  and  do  their  own  work.  We  hope  Mr.  Parnell  will  never  utter  one 
“  word  to  gratify  our  English  screechers.  To  rail  at  the  man  upon  whom  they 
“  have  heaped  abuse  for  not  helping  them  is  the  meanest  kind  of  poltronning. 
“  The  English  press  for  seven  years  never  ceased  to  pour  out  its  dirty  vituperation 
“  upon  the  head  of  the  Irish  leader,  and  now  it  imprudently  calls  upon  him  to 
“  condemn  the  dynamitards.  Verily  Mr.  Parnell  has  his  revenge.” 

My  Lords,  it  is  but  due  to  Mr.  Parnell  to  say  that  when  that  was  read  to  him,  he 
said  he  did  not  know  that  article  had  been  written,  and  as  he  said  so,  I  should  say  it 
is  true  he  did  not.  But  that  is  not  what  I  have  in  my  mind  in  calling  your  attention 
to  that  article,  and  who  wrote  that  ?  He  knew  what  his  readers  would  think  of  that 
statement,  and  he  sent  that  statement  forth  to  the  world  ;  and  although,  of  course,  it 
may  be  that  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  read  that  himself,  as  far  as  I  know,  however  widely 
that  statement  may  have  been  copied,  no  one  has  ever  on  Mr.  Parnell’s  behalf,  in  any 
form  or  shape,  contradicted  that  statement,  and  said  ML.  Parnell  has  denounced 
outrages  in  a  sufficient  and  proper  manner. 

I  return  now,  my  Lord,  to  continue  as  briefly  as  I  can  the  statement  of  the  events 
that  were  taking  place  in  America.  One  more  circular  I  have  to  read  to  you  very 
shortly.  It  is  a  circular  signed  by  the  Triangle.  I  do  not  think,  my  Lords,  I  ought  to 
attempt  to  dissect  the  Triangle.  One  person  is  Alexander  Sullivan,  but  I  do  not  know 
who  the  other  two  are  j  at  least  not  with  sufficient  certainty  for  me  to  tell.  It  is 
page  2628.  This  circular,  signed  by  the  Triangle,  was  issued  : — 

“  As  to  the  active  operation'  against  the  enemy  ” - 

It  is  the  last  paragraph  : — 

“  the  triangle  are  from  time  to  time  engaged  in,  they  would  ^respectfully 
“  refer  you  to  the  public  prints  for  information.” 

You  will  recollect  the  previous  statement  as  to  the  necessity  of  secrecy  in  these 
matters.  Then,  my  Lord,  we  find  at  page  2629  an  open  circular  from  the  National 
League  signed  by  Patrick  Egan,  president,  Charles  O’Reilly,  who  had  been  nominated, 
as  you  know,  by  Alexander  Sullivan  and  Roger  Walsh,  secretary.  You  will  see  the 
concluding  paragraph  is  the  one  that  occurs  to  me  as  important : 

.  “  We  are  at  present  in  communication  with  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  subject  of 

“  fixing  a  time  for  our  annual  Convention,  and  hope -to  be  able  to  lay  his  views 
“  before  you  at  an  early  date.  Meantime  we  urgently  appeal  to  you  to  do  all 
“  that  lies  in  your  power  to  push  on  the  organisation,  and  particularly  to  aid  in 
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raising  for  the  Parliamentary  Fund  such  a  sum  as  will  enable  Mr.  Parnell  to 
take  advantage  of  the  all-important  opportunity  now  so  near  at  hand.  Relying 
“  on  your  prompt  and  vigorous  response  to  this  appeal - ” 


Then,  my  Lords,  we  have  a  circular  to  which  I  call  your  attention  which  proceeds  from 
the  triangle  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  And  now  we  have  the  Clan-na-Gael  a  direct  agent 
in  collecting  money.  It  is  at  page  2630,  July  25th,  1885.  It  refers  in  the  first  place 
to  political  matter.  Then  in  the  second  paragraph,  after  stating  that  he  had  driven 
the  Ministers  from  office,  it  says  : — 


U 

<< 

U 

(< 


His  action  without  one  word  from  us  should  have  received  more  prompt 
recognition,  in  a  manner  which  would  have  shown  to  the  world  that  the  race 
is  united.  There  should  be  an  immediate  move  to  cause  funds  to  be  sent 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  League  in  this  country.  There  is  not  a  camp  in  the 
U.S.” 


That  is  the  Sullivan  branch  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

“  There  is  not  a  camp  in  the  U.S.  in  our  judgment  whose  members  cannot 
“  cause  at  least  $100  to  be  contributed  within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  this 
“  circular.  We  do  not  mean  that  our  members  should  bear  this  burden,  or  that 
“  they  shall  contribute  this  money.  What  we  mean  is  that  they  shall  put  the 
wrork  in  motion  and  get  men  who  can  afford  it  and  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
“  U.S.  to  contribute  to  this  purpose.” 

So,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  started  the  open  movement,  and  the  Clan-na-Gael  by 
virtue  of  this  circular  is  now  collecting  money  for  this  Parliamentary  Fund  to  which 
I  should  have  called  your  Lordships’  attention  in  a  moment. 

My  Lords,  in  the  same  way  that  when  Mr.  Egan  and  Clan-na-Gael  were  collecting 
money,  you  will  find  at  page  4168-9  that  the  “Irish  World”  is  also  hard  at  work 
collecting  money  for  this  Parliamentary  fund.  Appeals  are  made  through  it.  You 
will  find^the  amounts  set  out  there  nothing  like  the  large  amounts  of  the  Land  League 
time.  You  will  see  the  paper  uses  language  to  induce  persons  to  subscribe.  Thousands 
of  dollars  still  pour  in  from  Irish-American  subscribers  of  the  “  Irish  World.”  It  is 
very  small— it  is  only  “38  dollars ’’—there  has  been,  however,  a  total  of  21,000 
dollars  received.  Transmitted  to  Mr.  Parnell  14,000  dollars  and  so  through  these 
pages. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  That  was  not  the  “  Irish  World.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  sorry  if  I  did  not  make  myself  plain.  I  said  distinctly  the 
sum  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  only  amounted  to 38  dollars.  In  that  page  you  will  find 
swell  sums  through  the  “Irish  World.”  But  the  extract  shows  that  the  “Irish 
World  ”  was  inducing  persons  so  far  as  they  could  to  subscribe  money.  Then  there 
was  a  further  attempt  to  obtain  money.  Following  the  page  I  gave  you  a  short  time 
ago,  page  2632,  still  in  Le  Caron’s  evidence,  there  is  a  remarkable  circular,  it  is  a 
circular  of  November  10th. 


“We  beg  to  congratulate  you  on  the  vigour  and  earnestness  with  which  you 
put  into  operation  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  in  city  and  in  village,  the 
movement  on  behalf  of  the  Parliamentary  Fund.  Even  those  whose  corres¬ 
pondence  first  indicated  to  us  that  they  doubted  the  policy  of  the  order  manfully 
obeyed,  and  many  of  them  have  since  written  to  us  frankly  saying  that  they 
“  have  seen  its  wisdom.  The  press  has  been  full  of  it.  The  sentiment  of  the 
“  entire  race  has  been  stirred  up.  That  could  not  have  been  done  without 
strengthening  the  thirst  for  nationality  and  the  determination  to  achieve  it.  It 
has  done  so.  The  reports  have  gone  by  cable  and  new  hope  has  been  given  to 
every  anxious  soul  in  the  poorest  huts  and  the  most  remote  spots  at  home. 
This  splendid  work,  put  so  quietly  into  operation  that  no  one  could  see  who 
moved  the  springs  of  the  machinery,  but  so  effectually  done  that  the  ponderous 
sounds  of  the  machine  was  heard  throughout.  We  heartily  thank  our  brave 
band  of  brothers,  whose  only  reward  and  whose  only  hope  of  reward  is  in 
secret  conscientiousness  of  having  aided  the  cause  which  is  dearer  to  them  than 
their  lives.  We  earnestly  urge  you  to  see  to  it  at  once,  and  all  funds  subscribed 
“  are  collected  and  forwarded  to  the  Rev.  Charles  O’Reilly - ” 
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That  was  the  treasurer  of  the  open  movement - 

“  so  that  the  reverend  treasurer  of  the  League  in  America  can  remit  home,  at  the 
“  time  thev  stand  most  in  need  of  it.  It  is  directed  that  in  all  cases  the  money 
“  may  be  sent  through  Dr.  O’Reilly.  The  next  public  duty  devolving  upon  us 
“  will  be  the  reorganisation  of  branches  of  the  League,  and  the  election  of  delegates 
“  to  its  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  the  20th  January  next,  at 
“  which  Mr.  Parnell  will  be  present.  The  Convention,  therefore,  must  be  made  a 
“  great  success.  It  would  be  perilous  to  the  cause  to  have  any  failure  in 
“  connexion  with  the  visit  of  the  leader  of  the  public  movement.” 

The  next  paragraph  but  one,  my  Lord,  is  : — 

“  It  may  be  proper  here  to  intimate  to  you  that  if  our  firm  has  not  done 
“  much  advertising  of  late,  it  is  because  of  a  fixed  and  understood  policy,  and  it 
«  is  not  mere  accident.  We  have  deemed  it  wise,  in  view  of  the  present  attitude 
“  of  public  affairs,  to  keep  quiet  and  make  as  little  noise  as  possible.  Our  rivals 
“  have  not  been  hurting  our  business  much  of  late.  Whenever  they  change  their 
“  policy  and  hurt  our  trade  they  will  hear  from  us.  A  word  to  the  wise.  There 
“  is  another  and  most  important  subject,  concerning  which  we  direct  that  the 
“  attention  of  every  member  be  called.” 

That  is  as  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Camp,  and  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  business 
is  to  be  carried  on.  Will  your  Lordship  now  pass  to  the  paragraph  commencing 
“  Brothers,”  about  ten  lines  from  the  end  of  the  letter  : — 

“  Brothers  engaged  in  special  work  are  frequently  in  positions  where  their 
«•  lives  may  be  imperilled  and  their  labours  rendered  futile  by  the  dropping  of 
“  a  word  to  ears  that  are  kept  open  for  our  works.  There  are  names  mentioned 
“  in  this  very  cireular  which  would  never  bementioned  or  alluded  to  in  any  way, 
“  place,  or  connexion  which  would  indicate  that  we  have  any  special  friendship  for 
“  them  or  they  for  us.” 

In  the  face  of  this  I  shall  be  able  to  answer  the  challenge  given  to  me  to  name  the 
date  and  place  when  this  alliance  was  entered  into. 

“  There  are  names  mentioned  in  this  very  circular  which  should  never  be 
“  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  any  way.  place,  or  connexion,  which  would  indicate 
“  that  we  have  any  special  friendship  for  them  or  they  for  us.  The  support  and 
“  friendship  as  we  give  them,  should  appear  to  be  given  by  us  as  individuals,  or  as 
“  members  of  the  public  organisation.  No  one  should  be  able  to  discover  by  any 
“  foolishly  spoken  words  of  ours  that  these  gentlemen  have  a  secret  organisation 
“  as  their  friends  and  allies.  We  order  imperatively  that  there  be  no  toleration 
“  shown  to  men  who  cannot  observe  the  utmost  secrecy.  Any  member  who 
“  violates  this  order  or  who  shields  others  who  violate  it  must  be  expelled  when 
“  his  guilt  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  trial  committee.” 

My  Lord,  I  have  now  to  trace  who  are  the  committee.  If  you  will  allow  me,  to  save 
time,  I  will  only  mention  that  the  Reception  Committee  proposed  by  Mr.  Egan  to  meet 
Mr.  Parnell,  you  will  find  mentioned  at  page  3559.  It  is  not  a  very  important  matter. 
It  is  a  committee  mentioned  by  Mr.  Egan.  But  my  Lord,  there  is  more  important 
matter  as  to  this  coming  Convention.  And  it  is  another  circular  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
arranging  in  respect  to  this  country  Convention  as  that  letter  was  in  respect  to  others, 
to  be  able  to  take  command  in  it.  I  refrain  from  using  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell’s  quotation  from  American  phraseology ;  but  it  was  really  to  become  the 
permanent  power.  It  is  December  28th,  1885.  You  will  find  it  set  out  at  page  2635  : — 

“  Brothers, 

“  The  coming  Convention  of  the  Irish  National  League,  to  be  held  at  Chicago 
“  in  January,  will  be  the  most  important,  and,  it  is  to  be  hopod,  the  most  represen- 
“  tative  assembly  of  Irishmen  ever  gathered  together  in  the  country.  It  is  hoped 
“  that  the  Convention  will  be  able  to  make  the  demand  of  Mr.  Parnell  for  an  Irish 
“  Parliament  irresistible.  Your  long,  persistent,  and  intelligent  co-operation  has 
“  culummated  in  making  this  demand  opportune,  and  its  granting  inevitable. 
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Then  it  proceeds — 

“  The  achievement  of  a  National  Parliament  gives  us  a  footing  upon  Irish  soil  : 
“  it  gives  us  the  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  a  government  de  facto  at  the  very 
“  commencement  of  the  Irish  struggle.  It  places  the  government  of  the  land  in 
“  the  hands  of  our  friends  and  brothers.  It  removed  the  Castle  rings,  and  gives 
“  us  what  we  may  well  express  as  the  plant  of  an  armed  revolution.  From  this 
“  standpoint  the  restoration  of  Parliament  is  part  of  our  programme. 

I  am  not  reading  this  for  political  purposes.  It  is  to  show  you  where  it  makes  the 
suspension  of  dynamite  operations,  and  the  acceptance  for  a  time,  for  a  time  only,  of 
the  parliamentary  action.  Because  it  says,  this  action  is  to  be  “  the  standpoint,  and 
is  part  of  our  programme.” 

“  When  that  is  attained,  if  agitation  will  not  go  further,  we  will  still  go  on 
“  with  our  forces  unimpaired  and  strengthened.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  a  little  lower  down  : — 

“  The  triangle  will  arrange  for  a  general  Convention  of  all  the  members  of 
“  the  U.  S.  attending  the  Convention,  and  each  camp  will  be  notified  in  due  time 
“  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  holding  of  the  general  Convention.  The  Conven- 
“  tion  will  also  furnish  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  views  as  to  the  character 
“  and  policy  of  the  future  operations  of  the  U.S.  In  addition  to  the  general 
“  Convention  of  the  members’  delegates  of  the  U.S.,  arrangements  will  be  made 
“  for  a  Convention  of  the  military  officers  of  the  U.S.,  which  it  is  hoped 
“  will  perfect  an  organised  system  of  all  the  Irish  military  organisation  in 
“  America.” 

That  is  preparatory  to  the  holding  of  this  Chicago  Convention.  It  was  a  Convention 
that  was  held  in  August  1886  at  Chicago.  I  need  only  mention  to  you  that  date  to 
remind  you  that  at  that  time  political  affairs  in  this  country  had  created  an  entirely 
new  state  of  things  compared  with  what  had  existed  in  1884  and  1885.  And  the 
circular  that  [  have  just  read  shows  that  even  the  Nationalists  were  disposed  to  accept 
what  they  termed  an  instalment,  or  to  arrive  at  a  standpoint  on  which  they  may  base 
future  operations.  And  therefore  it  became  important  not  only  for  the  immediate 
action  of  political  parties,  but  in  relation,  it  may  be,  to  some  broad  policy,  it  became 
most  important  that  there  should  be  no  expression  of  opinion  at  this  coming  Conven¬ 
tion  in  February  of  physical  force.  My  Lord,  I  feel  almost  rendered  silent,  so  anxious 
am  I  to  avoid  mere  political  matter.  I  scarcely  deem  it  necessary  to  point  out  to  you 
how  necessary  that  was  in  relation  to  affairs  taking  place  in  this  country.  Therefore 
you  can  well  understand  now  that  the  American  movement  had  passed  into  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  hands,  by  virtue  of  their  president  and  committee,  so  elected  those  who  would 
be  quick  to  know  the  effect  of  any  expression  in  favour  of  physical  force  upon  parties 
in  this  country.  They  were  determined  to  do  all  they  could  not  to  stop  physical  action 
not  by  virtue  of  its  being  wrong  in  principle,  but  to  stop  merely  the  expression  of  it  at 
this  Covention,  lest  it  should  be  said  of  them,  you  are  supporting  physical  force.  And 
therefore  tracing  tbe  events  of  this  Convention,  you  will  see  what  steps  were  taken 
in  order  to  effect  that  object. 

My  Lord  to  justify  what  I  have  said  will  you  let  me  refer  you  to  the  circulars  at 
pages  2037  and  2637.  Just  at  page  2636,  the  circular  of  December  the  23rd,  says  ; — 

“We  have  been  prevented  from  doing  this  ” 
this  is  giving  a  resume — 

“  for  sometime  past,  owing  to  the  fact  that  any  information  immediately  following 
“  the  important  operations  down  to  and  immediately  preceding  the  threatened 
u  war  with  Russia  would  most  likely,  through  leaks  not  easy  to  stop  or  control, 

“  furnish  clues  that  would  not  only  endanger  the  lives  and  secrets  of  the  operators, 

“  but  would  certainly  prevent  the  successful  operation  of  similar  operations 
“  hereafter.” 
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That,  my  Lord,  of  course  must  be  secret  dynamite.  Then  the  next  page,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  turn  to  it,  says  : — 

“  The  operations,  so  far  conducted,  have  compelled  the  enemy  to  recognise 
“  the  constitutional  party,  and  we  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  reap  the  benefits  and 
“  results  of  the  heroic  work  of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  The  work  of  organisa- 
“  tion  is  being  pushed  in  every  possible  direction,  but  we  call  the  attention  of  the 
“  U.S.  to  the  importance  of  organising  new  camps  in  every  town  and  city  in  their 
“  vicinity/’ 

Then  speaking  of  the  new  camps  it  proceeds — 

“  We  expect  to  resume  active  operations  after  the  present  exigencies  of  the 
“  constitutional  party  are  passed.” 

My  Lord,  these  men  have  been  pressed  into  inactivity,  their  words  have  been  hushed 
by  silence,  but  it  has  been  in  order  to  meet  the  policy  of  the  exigencies  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  party,  and  for  this  purpose  only  : — 

“We  expect  to  resume  active  operations  after  the  present  exigencies  of  the 
“  Constitutional  Party  are  passed.  We  have  purposely  and  advisedly  abstained 
“  from  doing  anything  likely  to  embarrass  them  during  the  crisis  of  the 
“  elections.” 

Your  Lordship  will  recollect  the  general  election  terminated  in  November,  and  this 
is  written  on  December  23rd,  1885  : — 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  these  operations  members  will  abstain  from 
“  making  inquiries  or  discussing  the  subject  in  any  manner,  for  we  cannot  say 
“  when  we  undertake  to  answer  members  but  that  at  the  same  time  we  are 
“  answering  the  inquiries  of  our  enemy,  furnishing  important  information,  and 
“  giving  important  clues  to  detect  and  suppress  our  work.  The  mystery  of  an 
“  unknown  power  striking  in  the  dark,  always  able  to  evade  detection,  is  far 
“  more  terrible  than  the  damage  inflicted.  We  caution  you,  therefore,  above  all 
“  things,  to  be  silent,  but  if  compelled  to  speak,  disavow  all  knowledge,  or  better 
“  still,  mislead  all  inquiries.  In  the  meantime  we  wish  to  impress  on  you  the 
“  necessity  of  mutual  forbearance  and  faith.” 

My  Lord,  I  will  say  nothing  as  to  that  circular,  it  speaks  for  itself.  Before  the 
meeting  of  this  Chicago  Convention  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  I  had  not  noticed  it. 
I  would  make  a  reference  to  that  which  was  in  my  view  is  comparatively  unimportant, 
and  that  is  a  meeting  which  took  place  at  Pittsburg  a  week  before  the  Chicago 
Convention.  Before  I  do  that,  in  passing  will  you  let  me  notice  that  the  summons 
that  is  given  for  the  Convention  at  page  2640  under  July  20th,  1886. 

“  You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  triangle  deem  it  essential  that  there  shall 
“  be  a  large  attendance  of  members  of  the  U.S.  as  delegates  at  the  coming 
“  Convention  of  the  Irish  National  League  of  America  to  be  held  at  Chicago  on 
“  the  18th  August  so  that  there  shall  be  no  surrender  of  national  principles  in  the 
“  declarations  of  that  body.  Every  branch  of  the  League  in  your  vicinity  should 
“  be  represented  by  a  member  of  the  U.S.” 

the  old  Clan-na-Gael,  now  we  see  the  moving  spirits  in  the  next. 

“  July  24th,  1886.  The  senior  guardian  of  each  camp  is  most  urgently 
“  requested  to  secure  proxies  for  all  branches  of  the  National  League  in  his 
“  vicinity  that  cannot  send  a  delegate  to  the  coming  Convention  of  the  League  at 
“  Chicago  and  immediately  forward  said  proxy  or  proxies  to  Patrick  Egan, 
“  Esquire,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.” 

My  Lord,  the  mention  that  I  wish  to  make  of  the  meeting  at  Pittsburg  you  will  find 
at  page  2643,  at  question  44,649 ;  it  comes  with  the  I.  N.  B. ;  that  means,  my  Lord, 
we  had’ it  explained,  the  Irish  National  Brotherhood  : — 

“  The  week  preceding  the  open  Convention  the  National  Convention  of  the 
“  U.S.  met  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  A  report  of  the  proceedings  I  present. 
“  In  accordance  with  the  election  at  the  district  convention  which  you  have  just 
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“  now  mentioned,  at  which  were  elected  from  my  district.  Father  Mr.  J.  Dawney 
“  and  Timothy  Crane  as  delegetes  from  that  district.  They  thero  changed  the 
constitution,  changed  the  name,  and  continued  as  an  organisation  with  a  new 
“  constitution  and  ritual  known  as  the  I.  N.  B.  in  future.” 

My  Lord,  in  making  that  statement  which  I  think  you  will  find  established  to  a 
great  extent  by  Mr.  Davitt’s  evidence,  there  were  at  this  Convention  three  meetings 
to  be  dealt  with,  first,  what  is  termed  the  Ogden  Grove  meeting  ;  then  there  was  the 
Convention  itself,  which  is  the  second  ;  and  then  there  is  the  third,  which  is  called  the 
Battery  D  meeting,  you  will  find  some  evidence  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  bearing  on  this 
subject  at  page  5614.  I  will  endeavour  to  summarise  it,  and  it  is  possible  that  I  may 
have  not  correctly  represented  Mr.  Davitt’s  views,  if  I  have  not  I  ask  for  correction. 
Mr.  Davitt  attended  at  the  Chicago  Convention  generally,  not  sent  directly  by  Mr. 
Parnell,  but  that  he  did  attend  for  the  purpose  of  holding  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy.  That 
is  at  the  page  I  have  mentioned.  Then  we  have  also  attending  this  meeting  two  other 
members  of  Parliament,  namely,  Mr.  William  O’Brien  and  Mr.  John  Redmond. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  think  Mr.  Deasy  was  there  also,  was  he  not? 

( Sir  U.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  have  not  treated  him  as  taking  an  active  part.  I  am 
obliged  to  your  Lordship.  I  think  the  reason  was  that  he  came  over  with  Mr.  O’Brien — 
he  accompanied  Mr.  O’Brien.  I  will  tell  your  Lordship  the  point  that  I  am  [suggest¬ 
ing  in  relation  to  this  Convention  is  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  enabled  to  maintain 
its  authority,  remained  paramount — that  the  object  of  that  Convention  was  shown  to 
collect  money  for  the  Parliamentary  fund,  and  that  there  was  no  declaration  against 
dynamite.  Mr.  Davitt  has  stated  that  his  intention  was  to  oppose  dynamite. 
You  now  knowing  the  views  of  the  dynamiters,  namely  that  they  should  suspend 
operations,  I  wish  if  it  may  be  explanatory  what  I  think  took  place  to  say  that  I 
have  no  doubt  what  was  the  policy  of  those  who  like  Mr.  Davitt.  were  representing 
the  movement  in  this  country,  to  prevent  any  expression  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
dynamite;  that  is  the  extent  to  which  the  opposition  would  naturally  go,  that  wras  the 
extent  to  which  their  opposition  did  go,  and  the  reason  was  that  if  the  thing  was 
known  in  the  nature  of  things  there  would  be  no  contradiction  given  to  it.  With  this 
later  circumstance  in  view,  you  will  recollect  no  such  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Finnerty.  I  am  not  going  to  read  these  speeches  at  length,  I  will  tell 
your  Lordship.  Mr.  Finnerty  was  an  independent  member.  In  every  party  at  least 
in  most  parties  there  are  such  persons.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  Home  Rule  agitation 
they  would  call  Mr.  Davitt  an  independent  member.  Mr.  Finnerty  seems  to  have 
placed  himself  in  the  position  of  opposing  Alexander  Sullivan,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
Mr.  Finnerty  did  express  himself  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan. 

At  this  Convention  we  have  the  speeches  here  set  out  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  evidence,  at 
pages  5725  and  5727.  We  have  the  speeches  both  of  Mr.  Finnerty,  Mr.  Alexander 
Sullivan,  and  of  Mr.  Davitt.  I  will  only  refer  to  the  one  passage  in  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Davitt.  He  says  he  found  no  fault  with  Mr.  Finnerty  or  with  Mr.  Sullivan  for  the 
sentiments  they  expressed,  and  says : — 

“  I  am  not  going  to  pass  judgment  on  any  Irishman.  Judgment  has  very 
“  often  been  passed  upon  myself  with  very  unpleasant  consequences.  We  in 
“  Ireland  must  face  the  enemy  and  fight  the  battle  of  our  country.  We  are  the 
“  men  in  the  gap.  We  have  to  run  all  the  risk.  We  have  to  take  the  con- 
“  sequences,  provided  we  make  a  false  step.  Therefore  we  are  the  men,  I  think, 

“  who  have  the  right  to  say  in  what  way  we,  the  people  of  Ireland,  shall  work 
“  out  the  regeneration  of  our  country.  There  is  little  account  taken  here  in 
“  America  of  the  terrible  odds  against  which  we  have  to  contend  at  home.  Don’t 
“  you  think  the  policy  which  has  brought  so  much  about  is  the  wisest  policy  for 
“  us  to  pursue  ?” 

And  so,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Davitt  proceeds.  I  have  read,  I  think,  a  fair  statement  of 
his  views — that  he  was  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  expression  of  more  open 
physical  action,  and  that  he  was  meeting  Mr.  Finnerty ’s  view,  which  was  for  a  more 
immediate  declaration  of  actual  service. 

Then  it  appears  that  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  says  that : — 

“  Michael  Davitt  agreed  with  him  that  dynamitards  existed,  and  that  England 
“  could  remove  them  only  by  removing  English  politics  from  Ireland.” 
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That  is  said  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  presence  : — 

“  But  God  had  not  given  to  the  Irish  race  the  benignity  and  gentle  heart  of 
“  Davitt.  While  he  hoped  for  a  peaceful  ending  to  the  present  troubles,  he  had 
“  little  faith  in  any  remedy  which  might  be  conceived  in  an  English  Parliament, 
“  but  the  Irish  people  were  ready  to  give  it  a  trial.  Davitt  was  not  a  stranger  in 
“  this  country,  but  he  was  not  perhaps  fully  aware  that  if  the  support  of  the 
“  Irish  Nationalists,  in  this  country  was  withdrawn  from  Ireland,  the  movement  in 
“  that  country  would  be  like  an  eel.” 

And  this  is  his  expression  : — 

“  Without  a  vertebras.  In  conclusion,  John  F.  Finerty  was  introduced  to 
“  present  a  motion  to  show  the  resolve  of  the  Irish  people  not  to  disunite,  and 
“  also  the  great  respect  held  for  Mr.  Davitt.  He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
“  Mr.  Davitt  for  his  presence  at  this  demonstration.” 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  gather  that  so  far  there  was  any  outbreak  between  Mr.  Davitt 
on  the  one  hand,  representing  the  policy  of  silence,  and  by  Mr.  Finerty  on  the  other, 
who  was  pursuing  a  more  active  policy.  I  will  only  notice  that  up  to  this  point  we  do 
not  find  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  taking  a  conspicuous  part  at  this  Convention.  Mr.  O’Brien, 
at  page  6747,  says  : — 

“  Mr.  Ford  did  not  form  one  of  our  escort,  but  he  came  in  the  same  train 
“  with  us.” 

■ 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  pass  on  to  a  matter  that  occurs  the  night  before  the  Convention 
took  place.  There  is  what  is  termed  a  Privy  Council  meeting,  and  this,  my  Lords,  is 
the  account  that  is  given  first  in  the  “  Irish  World.”  It  appears  at  page  5723 :  — 

“  The  night  before  the  Convention  there  was  a  Privy  Council  consisting  of 
“  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  and  Mr.  John  Redmond  ” 

so  far  Mr.  Deasy  did  not  play  a  prominent  part  in  this, 

“  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  and  myself.” 

Will  your  Lordships  note  we  are  told  that  this  great  Convention  represented  the 
humane  section  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  men  who  were  free  from  crime,  and  that 
they  were  moderate  men,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
or  the  remnant  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  of  whom  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  spoke. 
Why,  my  Lords,  when  the  representatives  of  Ireland  had  to  meet  men  who  were  to 
settle  as  they  would  think  best,  the  destinies  of  their  country  who  had  they  to  meet  ? 
Patrick  Egan,  who  has  never  been  seen  in  Ireland  since  February  1883,  leading 
now,  or  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  Clan-na-Gael ;  Alexander  Sullivan,  openly 
preaching  assassination  and  the  destruction  of  property,  head  of  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
President  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  “  and  myself  Patrick  Ford.”  We  have  read  what  we 
have  read  of  him.  And  these  are  the  Privy  Councillors  who  were  to  meet  Michael 
Davitt,  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  Mr.  Redmond. 

“  What  passed  at  this  meeting?”  says  Mr.  Ford,  “  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
“  to  state.  Everyone  expressed  his  mind  freely,  and  all  were  in  thorough  accord 
“  at  the  conclusion.” 

My  Lords,  the  free  expression  of  the  minds  of  Alexander  Sullivan,  Patrick  Ford,  and 
Patrick  Egan  must  have  fallen  strangely  on  the  ears — (I  hope  it  did) — of  Mr.  Davitt  and 
He  other  representatives  from  Ireland.  At  that  meeting  above  referred  to,  it  was 
decided  that  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  O’Brien,  I  was  to  have  to  do — that  is  Patrick  Ford — 
“  with  the  framing  of  the  resolutions.”  And  so,  my  Lords,  in  that — virtually  at  least 
— Convention  we  have  to  deal  with,  we  find  the  resolutions,  so  far  as  that  statement 
is  concerned,  were  to  be  framed  by  Mr.  Patrick  Ford.  My  Lords,  Mr.  Davitt,  I  think, 
at  one  part  of  his  evidence,  says  that  was  not  the  case.  At  page  6724  the  question  is 
asked,  and  I  will  read  you  what  he  says  there,  if  you  will  allow  me : — 

“  Was  it  not  decided  at  that  meeting  that  you,  Ford,  and  O’Brien  should 
“  act  in  the  framing  of  the  resolutions  ? — (A.)  I  certainly  have  no  recollection.” 

of  anything  of  the  kind  taking  place. 
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My  Lords,  there  is  another  account  given  by  Mr.  Davitt.  I  think  the  only 
observation  I  ought  to  make  upon  it  is  that  his  memory  does  not  seem  to  be  probably 
quite  certain  upon  that  point,  because  at  page  5754,  he  says  this, — I  do  not  put  it  so 
high  for  a  moment  that  there  is  no  contradiction,  he  says,  on  that  very  matter  : — 

“  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  that  occasion  the  Convention  was  discussed  in  all 
“  its  possible  phases,  but  certainly  the  meeting  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
“  the  resolutions  which  were  subsequently  suggested  by  me  to  the  committee,  and 
“  adopted  by  the  Convention  unanimously.” 

Therefore,  whether  it  be  that  the  resolutions  were  drawn  by  one  hand  or  by  another,  I 
think  the  result  is  that  the  whole  position  was  discussed  in  all  its  phases. 

Now,  my  Lords,  what  was  that  position?  There  would  be  command,  and  perfect 
command,  in  that  body  that  was  about  to  meet  by  the  Clan-na-Grael  members  of  all  the 
business  that  was  to  be  effected,  and  you  will  find  now  what  does  take  place.  You  will 
find  this  meeting  taking  place  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  June.  It  is  called  to  order  by 
Patrick  Egan,  who  was  then  President  of  the  League.  The  temporary  officers  are  then 
selected.  It  is  then  moved,  on  the  second  day,  that  the  temporary  organisation  should 
be  permanent ;  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  person  whom  we  have  called  Judge  tFitzgerald, 
suggests : — 

“  Let  us  hear  one  another  out  on  every  proper  subject  that  may  come  up  for 
“  discussion.  We  may  have  our  own  different  views  on  many  subjects,  but  let  us 
“  be  men,  and  be  reasonable  and  moderate  and  considerate.” 

Then  resolutions,  which  Mr.  Davitt  says  he  practically  suggested  and  drafted,  are 
then  submitted.  My  Lords,  those  are  very  careful,  of  course.,  to  express  nothing  about 
dynamite.  They  say  : — 

“  That  we  express  our  heartiest  and  most  unqualified  approval  of  national 
self-government  for  Ireland.” 

{The  President .)  Where  shall  we  find  this  evidence  ? 

( Sir  E.  James.)  That  is  given  in  part  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  evidence  at  page  1615,  and 
Mr.  Davitt  also  referred  to  them,  and  they  are  set  out  in  full  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  speech. 
Then  there  is  a  paragraph  which  we  can  understand  now  : — 

“  I  desire  to  say  to  the  Convention  that  the  committee,  composed  of  a  very 
“  large  number,  as  you  are  aware,  have  very  carefully  gone  over  the  questions 
“  covered  by  these  resolutions.  There  was  of  course  in  the  committee  some 
“  difference  as  to  the  words  which  should  be  used  to  express  the  ideas  herein 
“  conveyed.” 

And  then  it  concludes  : — 

“  And  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  us  that  the  Parliamentary  party 
“  are  preserving  order  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  interfered  with 
“  a  little  by  the  foreign  garrison,  that  there  is  the  slightest  evidence  of  disorder 
“  from  one  end  to  the  other.” 

My  Lords,  the  resolutions  are  moved,  and  Mr.  Finerty  appears  again  with  indepen¬ 
dent  action  and  asks  that  they  should  be  discussed  separately,  which  would  of  course 
have  given  rise  to  a  discussion  upon  each  of  them.  The  speaker,  a  Clan-na-Gael  man, 
whose  name  has  been  mentioned  to  you  opposes  thus — he  makes  a  singular  speech. 
He  says : — 

“  I  rise  to  say  that  I  hope  these  resolutions  will  pass,  but  if  there  is  to  be 
“  any  reading  between  the  lines  to  the  effect  that  we  have  got  nothing  to  do  all 
“  our  lives,  but  constitutional  agitation,  I  am  against  it.” 

Here,  my  Lords,  came  a  little  note  of  dissent,  and  so,  as  usual,  Mr.  Aledander 
Sullivan  appears  on  the  scene,  and  he  says : — 

“  I  beg  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  departing  from  the  subject 
“  before  us.  I  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
“  party,  or  the  Irish  National  League,  either  in  England  or  America,  are 
“  attempting  to  stifle  the  opinions,  or  to  suppress  the  honest  convictions  of  the 
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“  Irish  people.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  barters 
“  away  any  of  the  rights  of  Ireland.  Nor  is  it  the  desire  of  the  Irish  people  or 
“  their  representatives  on  this  platform  that  they  should.  We  do  not  say  that 
“  for  ever  this  or  that  is  to  be  the  policy,  nor  are  we  asked  to.” 

My  Lords,  how  that  agrees  with  the  Clan-na-Gael  circular  : — 

“  But  we  are  asked,  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  sup- 
“  pression  of  views  which  it  would  be  dear  to  some  of  them  to  express,  to  yield 
“  the  temptation  of  the  moment,  to  yield  the  aspirations  of  the  soul*  and  to 
“  suffer  in  another  direction  as  we  have  suffered  in  the  past  that  the  men  in  the 
“  gap  may  be  untrammelled.” 

Then  he  uses  also  these  words  : — 

“  I  wish  to  say  in  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  there  was  fear  that  there 
would  be  dissension  here  ;  there  was  no  such  honest  fear.  Preachers  of  dissent 
“  whispered  fear  at  Philadelphia,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  it;  they  did  so 
again  at  Boston,  they  did  so  again  at  Chicago,  but  the  men  in  the  front,  the 
“  same  men  who,  if  it  ever  becomes  necessary,  are  ready  to  bear  arms  did  not, 
and  do  not  fear,  and  there  are  enough  good  men  in  this  Convention  to  strangle 
“  the  fellows  who  have  come  here  from  the  sewers  and  purlieus  of  politics  to 
“  breed  dissension.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  one  man  whose  name  has  not  been  mentioned  lately,  appears  on 
the  scene,  Mr.  Devoy,  of  New  York.  He  urged  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  “  in 
toto,”  which  of  course  meant  the  Clan-na-Gael  policy,  although  there  was  but  one  that 
he  might  discuss. 

Mr.  Davitt  says  : — 

“  I  think  we  are  all  of  one  mind  with  reference  to  what  should  be  done  with 
“  these  resolutions,  and  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  in  the  interest  of  harmony, 
“  namely,  that  the  resolutions  be  read  once  again  to  the  Convention  and  then 
“  unanimously  adopted.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  Mr.  Finerty  says : — 

• 

“  As  the  mover  of  the  motion,  I  desire  to  show  every  respect  and  considera- 
“  tion  to  Mr.  Davitt  and  the  delegation  from  Ireland.  I  wish  to  say  that  his 
“  suggestion  will  be  satisfactory  to  me.  I  say  furthermore  that  speaking  for 
“  myself  individually,  I  will  not  oppose  the  resolutions,  but  individually  I  will 
“  not  be  bound  by  them.” 

My  Lord,  Mr.  Redmond  makes  a  speech,  and  there  might  be  a  minute  criticism 
made  upon  that  speech  if  time  afforded  it  to  me,  it  is  a  long  speech,  your  Lordship  has 
it  in  the  book,  and  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  relieve  me  from  reading  it.  One  thing  I 
wish  to  remark,  that  in  thi3  report  you  will  recollect  the  receipts  we  had  of  the 
Parliamentary  fund  at  a  previous  Convention,  you  will  recollect  the  circular  issued 
by  the  Clan-na-Gael,  that  every  attempt  should  be  set  to  work  to  collect  Parliamentary 
funds.  Will  your  Lordship  note  this,  that  at  the  date  with  which  we  are  dealing,  the 
receipts  of  the  Parliamentary  funds  were  320,000  dollars  your  Lordship  sees  that  that 
brings  it  to  about  60,000/.  320,000  dollars  disbursements  sent  to  Mr.  Parnell  314  000 
dollars.  Now,  my  Lord,  we  know  where  that  money  came  from. 

“  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  handed  in  a  cheque  for  2000/.  for  Mr.  Patrick  Ford 
“  received  through  the  ‘Irish  World  .’  ” 

Then,  my  Lord,  passing  on  to  the  affairs  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Brennan,  Clan-na-Gael 
of  course,  of  Nebraska,  proposed  John  Fitzgerald  who  is  also  Clan-na-Gael ;  he  is  not 
the  person  we  call  Judge  Fitzgerald,  also  of  Nebraska,  as  President  of  the  League 
My  Lord,  there  is  opposition  to  this  person  but  it  was  an  opposition  in  favour  of 
Mr.  M‘Caffrey.  Again,  as  is  always  the  case,  Alexander  Sullivan  comes  and  has  his 
way,  he  of  course  strongly  supported  the  Clan-na-Gael  man  Fitzgerald,  and  he  said 
“  he  need  not  bother  ”  he,  that  is  Fitzgerald  : 

“  Denying  that  he  has  entangling  alliances.” 
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The  objection  was  that  Fitzgerald  was  in  an  entangled  alliance  with  the  constitutional 
party  : — 

“He  has  only  two  or  three  alliances  cn  earth  which  obligate  him.  They  are 
“  with  his  family,  his  adopted  country,  and  his  native  country.  He  has  never 
“  been  too  good  to  join  the  humblest  Irish  organisation,  and  become  a  private 
“  in  its  ranks,  and  when  a  private  he  had  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  become  a 
“  commander.” 

And  then,  my  Lord,  with  the  support  of  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  Fitzgerald  is 
elected  by  730  delegates  voting  for  him,  and  242  against  him.  Then  the  election  is 
unanimously  carried.  So  now,  my  Lord,  we  get  this  Clan-na-Gael  president,  the 
nominee  virtually  of  Alexander  Sullivan,  prevailing  over  this  movement.  It  seems  as  I 
read  it  that  Mr.  Davitt  there  spoke.  Then  there  comes  a  termination  of  all  this 
great  rupture,  which  Mr.  Davitt  says  existed  between  him  and  Mr.  Finerty,  because 
Mr.  Davitt  concludes  thus  : — 

“  Mr.  Finerty  and  I  have  in  the  friendliest  possible  way  crossed  swords, 
“  and  I  don’t  know  of  an  honester  man  or  a  more  sincere  friend  of  Ireland,  either 

“  at  home  or  in  America  than  John  Finerty . and  I  beg  to 

“  thank  Mr.  Finerty  and  many  more  men  in  this  Convention  holding  his  views,  for 
“  the  great  toleration,  and  the  great  forbearance  shown  me  and  my  colleagues  from 
“  Ireland.” 

And  so  we  have  it  that  this  Convention  amicably  gets  rid  of  any  question  that  may 
have  caused  dissention.  The  fears  that  there  would  be  open  declaration  upon  dynamite 
have  been  proved  to  be  groundless,  and  though  Mr.  Davitt,  desiring  that  sdence  should 
be  obtained,  had  opposed  Finerty,  when  his  independence  was  shown,  Finerty  not 
having  been  at  all  unsuccessful,  the  concluding  words,  as  I  read  them,  of  Mr.  Davitt, 
towards  the  man  whom  I  understand  he  conveyed  to  your  Lordship,  he  condemned  on 
account  of  his  dynamite  policy,  were,  that  he  knew  no  “  honester  man  or  a  more 
“  sincere  friend  of  Ireland,  either  at  home  or  in  America,  than  John  Finerty.”  My 
Lord,  there  is  further  mention  of  this  division  between  Mr.  Finerty  and  Mr.  Davitt, 
but  it  ends,  I  think,  as  I  have  mentioned,  it  ends  with  the  interference  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Sullivan,  for  he  says  : — 

“  While  my  brother  Finerty  and  the  rest  of  us  do  not  differ  very  much  as  to 
“  the  promptness  with  which  we  would  respond  to  a  certain  call,  nevertheless  let 
“  us  all  agree  to  make  a  sacrifice — which  is  sometimes  more  difficult  to  make  than 
“  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  life — the  sacrifice  of  self-suppression  for  the  common 
“  cause.” 

My  Lord,  this  matter  between  Mr.  Finerty  and  Mr.  Davitt  has  only  been  rendered 
prominent  by  Mr.  Davitt’s  speech.  I  think  the  real  reading  of  what  I  have  been  men¬ 
tioning  to  you  shows  Mr.  Davitt  was  not  there  opposing  Mr.  Finerty ’s  principles. 
What  he  was  endeavouring  to  prevent  was  the  expression  of  them. 

Now  comes  the  final  working  of  this  organisation.  My  Lord,  as  you  know,  the  con¬ 
stitution  requires  that  a  committee  of  seven  shall  be  appointed,  and  we  find  who  they 
are,  Patrick  Egan,  Hon.  J.  G.  Donnelly,  Dr.  Edward  Malone,  (of  whom  I  have  nothing 
to  say)  Dr.  Thomas  O’Reilly,  John  F.  Armstrong,  W.  J.  Gleason,  and  Hon.  J.  Donovan, 
Massachusetts.  Of  those  I  have  read,  seven  are  Clan-na-Gael  men. 

Now,  my  Lord,  will  you  allow  me  to  note  now  that  by  the  constitution  there 
was  to  be  a  meeting  annually  appointed  by  the  President.  This  last  meeting  was  in 
1886,  and  I  do  nor  find  record  of  any  meeting  held  afterwards,  I  may  be  wrong  in  not 
having  traced  it,  but  I  do  not  find  there  was  any  convention  of  this  National 
Organisation.  Mr.  Davitt  is  good  enough  to  agree  with  me.  So  you  see  even  a 
person  placed  in  Mr.  Egan's  position  becomes  unconstitutional.  This  meeting  of  1886 
ought  to  have  found  its  anniversary  in  1887  and  1888,  and  Mr.  Egan  is  president, 
and  he  has  got  his  Clan-na-Gael  committee,  and  public  opinion  is  sensitive  in  England 
and  Ireland.  Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  say  you  do  not  object  to  my  statement. 

I  cannot  give  you  any  further  tracing  of  this  movement,  and  I  cannot  proceed 
to  show  you  what  meetings  were  held.  There  is,  however,  one  meeting  not  of  the 
Convention,  which  is  in  one  sense  a  sad  meeting.  It  is  a  meeting  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  that  takes  place  in  1888,  and  it  tells  the  tale  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
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body.  It  tells  your  Lordship  of  two  sad  cases  being  considered  by  this  body.  My  Lord,  I 
have  it  on  my  note  (I  hope  I  am  right),  that  Mr.  Egan  was  present  at  this  meeting.  We 
have  two  subjects  discussed.  One  is  the  fate  of  Lomasney,  the  man  who  perished  under 
London  Bridge.  The  case  of  Mr.  Lomasney  is  that  at  page  29.  It  is  in  evidence  by 
Le  Caron.  It  is  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  Convention  of  the  I.N.B.  and  the  IT.B. 
(they  seem  to  have  settled  their  differences,  in  Chicago  in  1888.  We  have  this 
statement.  It  is  on  the  proceedings  at  page  2609.  We  have  this  at  page  29  : — 

“  The  case  of  Lomasney,  whose  two  sons  were  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of 

“ . was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Convention,  and  it  was 

“  ordered  unanimously  that  the  executive  body  be  instructed  to  look  after  the 
“  welfare  of  the  familv.” 

4/ 

Then  we  have  on  the  next  page,  30 — 

“  Brother  Delaney  offered  a  motion  requesting  the  executive  body  to  be 
“  elected  to  use  all  means  in  its  power  to  secure  the  release  of  Dr.  Gallagher  and 
“  others  now  suffering  in  British  prisons,  and  gave  an  extended  explanation  of  the 
“  steps  taken  for  his  release  and  the  cause  of  his  arrest  and  suffering.” 

My  Lord,  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  now  brought  these  detailed  observations  in 
respect  to  the  American  organisation  to  an  end.  I  submit  to  you  that  I  h  ve 
established  that  organisation  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  of  persons 
who  are  Clan-na-Gael  men  and  who  were  supporting  a  policy  of  dynamite.  There  is 
the  source  from  which,  too,  my  Lord,  I  regret  to  have  to  suggest  to  you,  comes  some¬ 
thing  that  adds  to  the  vitality  of  Parliamentary  action  in  this  country.  Your  Lord¬ 
ships  will  note  that  I  read  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money  that  had  been  collected 
as  expressed  at  this  last  Conventiou,  which  amounted  to  a  sum  of  upwards  of  60,000Z.  for 
the  Parliamentary  fund.  I  could,  if  necessary,  trace  much  of  this  through  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given  before  you,  but  I  am  not  about  to  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that 
we  have,  first,  from  that  general  statement,  confirmed,  if  your  Lordship  should  think  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  it  by  some  of  the  accounts  which  are  given,  because  I  have  this 
fact  before  me.  We  have  had  statements  made,  not  very  explicit,  or  so  explicit  as  I 
should  wish,  as  to  some  dealings  with  this  Parliamentary  fund.  My  Lord,  I  will  take 
credit  for  doing  that  which  I  think  ought  only  to  have  been  done,  that  is,  not  unduly 
to  interfere  with  men’s  private  affairs.  There  was  a  suggestion  made  that  the  disposal 
of  this  Parliamentary  fund  should  not  be  traced  through  the  different  rivulets  of  its 
dissemination,  and  one  should  not  ask  into  whose  hands  particular  sums  had  got.  If 
that  inquiry  had  been  made  we  should,  it  may  be,  have  been  entering  into  the  most 
private  affairs  of  individual  Members  of  Parliament.  Therefore  there  was  acquiescence 
in  the  suggestion  that  that  bank  account,  which  would  disclose  in  whose  favour  these 
payments  had  been  made  and  to  whose  hands  they  had  gone,  should  be  produced  without 
the  names  of  the  recipients  (that  is  the  names  of  the  persons  in  whose  favour  cheques 
had  been  drawn),  being  disclosed.  But,  my  Lord,  whilst  the  disclosure  of  the  names 
has  been  purposely  withheld,  and  desired  to  be  withheld,  by  those  who  I  hope  have 
had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  men’s  private  affairs,  the  general  result  remains  as  shown 
by  the  book,  the  copy  of  which  is  taken  to  be  in  evidence.  That  book  represents  the 
banking  account  without  any  name  being  shown,  but  merely  asterisks  being  given 
where  the  names  would  occur. 

( The  President.)  How  is  that  book  to  be  identified.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  the  banking  book. 

( The  President.)  The  actual  book  which  you  have  there. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  This  actual  book  is  handed  to  me  as  a  copy.  I  accepted  it  on  my 
learned  friend’s  statement  as  a  book  we  accepted.  They  kept  the  pass  book.  This 
was  handed  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  to  me  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  made  in 
Court. 

(The  President.)  Is  it  the  result  of  an  arrangement  made  between  you  and  Mr. 
Reid. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes. 

( The  President.)  Then  you  will  perhaps  hand  that  copy  in. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Certainly.  It  is  here  for  reference,  but  I  am  entitled  to  state,  aud  I 
think  I  ought  to  state,  whilst  holding  as  strongly  as  I  can  to  the  arrangement  tlat  was 
made  that  no  names  should  be  mentioned,  the  general  result  is  lhat  out  of  that  large 
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fund,  of  which  proof  has  been  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  Convention,  in  the  year 

1886,  7,5561.  was  paid  to  Members  of  Parliament  of  the  Irish  Party  and  in  the  year 

1887,  10,500Z.  was  also  paid.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  one  word;  in  fact,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  about  members  receiving  payment.  Many  men  of  the  highest  honour  have  so 
done.  I  am  not  entering  for  one  moment  into  the  discussion  as  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
party  or  of  men.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  one  in  support  of  a  proposition  I 
made  to  you  that  the  money  which  has  found  its  way  now  in  the  manner  that  I  have 
mentioned  as  a  Parliamentary  Fund  to  this  country,  comes  by  virtue  of  the  canvassing 
and  exertions  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  men  through  their  Camps,  and  passing  either  through 
the  hands  of  Patrick  Ford  to  the  treasurer  or  to  the  person  named  by  the  National 
organisation,  which  is  a  Clan-na-Gael  organisation,  it  reaches  this  country  and  reaches 
the  recipients,  who  now,  although  not  named,  are  the  Members  of  Parliament  belonging 
to  the  Irish  Party. 

My  Lord,  I  have  now  to  make  answer  to  a  challenge  that  my  learned  friend.  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  made  to  me,  a  challenge  that  found  its  echo  in  a  very  expressive 
manner  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt,  and  which  affects  one  general  subject.  Both  my 
learned  friend  and  Mr.  Davitt  said :  What  right  have  you  to  say  that  there  is  any 
alliance  between  the  constitutional  friends  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  these  men  whom  you 
have  termed  extreme  Nationalists  and  physical  force  men  ?  My  Lords,  I  was  asked 
for  date,  and  time,  and  place  when  this  contract  was  made.  Why,  my  Lord,  no  one 
ever  thought  that  such  contracts  as  these  would  be  made  with  date  and  locality 
attaching  to  them.  The  circular  I  have  read  from  those  who  knew  best  how  to  act 
within  that  alliance  has  told  your  Lordship  that  it  would  be  fatal  if  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  had  been  made  openly.  My  Lord,  it  is  an  alliance  not  under  seal.  It  is  an 
alliance  resulting  from  sympathy  from  joint  action,  from  support  given  by  one  party 
to  the  other ;  and  if,  my  Lord,  I  was  asked  to  say  when  this  took  place  I  should  say 
that  you  may  find  it,  commencing  when  Mr.  Davitt  on  one  day  could  say  all  the 
Nationalists  had  come  into  his  movement,  and  the  next  day  say  that  Mr.  Parnell  and 
consented  to  join  him. 

My  Lord,  I  should  say  too,  that  you  would  find  it,  when  all  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Land  League  belonged  to  the  physical  force  party  ;  when  you  had  your  secretaries, 
your  organisers,  Fenians,  there  was  an  alliance.  There  was  an  alliance,  too,  when  Mr. 
Davitt,  representing  the  Constitutional  party,  found  free  entrance  into  the  meetings  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael.  There  was  an  alliance,  too,  when  Mr.  Thomas  O’Connor  could  tell 
you  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  the  sympathy  and  the  support  of:  every  member  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael.  There  was  alliance  proved  and  established  when  Mr.  Parnell  could 
let,  if  not  bid,  his  organs  show  sympathy  with  the  actions  of  physical  force  men,  even 
if  their  action  amounted  to  murder.  And,  my  Lord,  there  is  sympathy,  and  not  an 
unpractical  sympathy,  shown  when  from  the  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  camps  the 
representatives  of  Irish  constituencies  are  receiving  the  money  to  which  I  have  referred. 
I  submit  to  you  that  that  alliance  has  been  absolutely  and  completely  proved.  I  turn 
from  America,  where  we  have  left  the  policy  of  dynamite  in  suspense ;  we  have  left 
men,  prudent  on  their  own  behalfs,  maintaining  silence  and  secrecy  for  the  time,  but 
with  a  promise  that  the  dynamite  policy  shall  again  come  into  existence. 

My  Lord,  we  turn  for  a  moment,  and  for  a  moment  only,  from  the  condition  in  which 
we  have  left  these  affairs  in  America  to  the  condition  of  Ireland.  I  am  not  about  to 
enter  upon  any  minute  dissection  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  as  we  left  it  when  last  I 
directed  your  attention  to  it ;  nor  am  I  about  to  enter  into  any  minute  dissection  of 
the  cases  that  still  exist ;  but  may  I  point  out  to  you  that  during  some  period  of  time, 
exactly  during  that  period  of  time  when  the  Crimes  Act  had  operation  in  Ireland,  from 
the  summer  of  1882  till  a  period  of  1885,  which  cannot  be  defined  exactly,  for  the  Act 
ran  with  the  termination  of  the  Session  of  Parliament,  you  had,  and  you  found,  a  com¬ 
parative  decrease  of  crime.  After  that  Act  ceased  to  exist,  if  you  will  turn  to  those 
tables  that  are  before  you,  you  will  find  that  there  recurs  again  increase  of  crime.  But 
yet  it  may  be  that  in  this  later  time  crime  has  again  been  happily  on  the  decrease. 
My  Lord,  why  is  that  ?  It  is  with  regret  one  turns  to  the  causes,  and  now  again,  to 
trace  proof — if  not  of  alliance — at  least  of  identity  of  action,  you  can  prove  that  in 
America,  so  in  Ireland,  it  is  thought  politic  that  outrages  for  the  moment  shall  be 
suspended. 

My  Lords,  if  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  sad  condition  of  Ireland  I  had  no 
other  material,  I  could  refer  to  two  cases  which  I  say  bring  shame  and  disgrace 
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upon  the  Irish  people.  Can  anyone  picture  sadder  evidence  of  what  10  years  have 
effected  upon  the  Irish  character  than  to  see  the  way  in  which  those  hopeless 
women,  the  Curtins,  those  hopeless  women,  the  Fitzmaurices,  have  been  dealt  with 
and  have  been  treated  ?  I  am  not  about  to  enter  now  into  deta  il  of  either  of 
those  cases.  You  will  recollect  what  the  case  told  you  by  one  of  the  Miss  Curtins 
was.  Her  father  was  a  respected  man.  He  had  paid  his  rent.  He  was  appealed  to 
for  arms  and  he  refused.  Then  he  was  shot  down  and  murdered,  and  then  in  self- 
defence  he  had  shot  a  man.  Now,  you  find,  in  effect,  honour  given  to  the  men  who 
killed  him  ;  and  not  only  execration  heaped  upon  the  memory  of  that  man,  but  perse¬ 
cution  following  his  daughters,  unprotected  women,  because  they  were  his  daughters. 
My  Lord,  I  will  say  nothing  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  parish  priest  who  ceased  even 
to  comfort,  because  he  thought  the  manner  that  was  used  to  him  was  objectionable. 
Let  all  these  thing  go  ;  and  I  will  not  note  the  conduct  of  the  Land  League  in  that 
district  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it.  I  refer  to  this  case  especially  to  show  what  was  the 
action  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  this  crime  ;  the  action  of  those  whose  conduct 
has  created  it.  See  what  their  policy  is  even  now  in  relation  to  crime.  My  Lord, 
there  was  one  member  of  Parliament  against  whom  something  has  been  said  and  who 
has  not  been  in  this  witness-box.  I  mean,  Mr.  J.  D.  Sheehan,  who  really  discloses 
the  whole  policy  under  which  Ireland  exists  at  this  moment.  He  is  alarmed  by  the 
conduct  of  men  who  are  attacking  even  the  Curtins  in  their  house  of  worship  and 
breaking  down  the  pew  in  which  these  ladies  sat ;  and  he  was  alarmed,  not  because 
this  thing  was  wrong,  but  because  it  might  do  a  political  party  injury,  and  he  writes 
therefore  on  the  26th  January  1886,  this  letter.  It  is  addressed,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
to  Father  O’Connor. 

“  At  this  important  juncture  in  our  history  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  reports  of 
“  the  Firies  display.  Nothing  that  has  taken  place  yet  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
“  has  done  so  much  harm  to  the  National  cause.  If  they  persist  they  will  ruin 
“  us.  To-morrow  evening  will  be  the  most  important  in  Parliamentary  history. 
“  Our  party  expect  the  defeat  of  the  Government  and  resumption  of  power  by 
“  Mr.  Gladstone.  If  we  succeed  in  this  (which  we  are  confident  of  doing)  the 
“  future  of  our  country  will  be  great ;  and  although  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies 
“  must  be  made,  the  Irish  Party  in  these  few  days  have  made  an  impression  in  the 
“  future  that  no  Government  can  withstand.  The  Salisbury  Government  want  to 
“  appeal  to  the  country  on  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  and  of  course  for  the  past 
“  few  days  have  tried  all  means  to  lead  to  this  by  raking  up  the  Curtin  case  and 
“  all  judicial  cases,  which  must  be  avoided  for  a  short  time,  as  our  ‘  Stoppage  to 
“  Eviction  Act  ’  will  cover  all  this.” 

That  is  to  say,  avoided  for  a  short  time  till  the  exigencies  of  party  would  allow  the 
crime  again  to  break  out. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  instance  after  instance  where  the  policy  which  controls  the 
dynamiters  in  America  is  also  controlling  the  men  who  in  former  times  had  no  words 
to  utter  against  outrage  but  who  are  now  for  policy’s  sake  saying,  “  Stay  your  hand.” 
I  will  give  your  Lordship  only  one  example  of  it.  Here  is  a  speech  by  a  person  named 
Lahiff  who,  supporting  a  resolution  (p.  6160)*. 

“  referred  to  the  fact  that  they  at  that  board  had  always  been  condemning 
“  outrages,  outrages  committed  in  the  name  of  Irish  landlordism,  though  sanctioned 
“  by  the  law.  For  the  first  time  they  found  themselves  condemning  an  outrage  of 
“  this  kind.” 

And  if  your  Lordship  looks  at  the  date  of  that,  which  was  a  date  when  all  these 
things  were  before  the  world — it  is  the  29th  December  1885 — the  inference  I  draw 
from  this  is,  that  the  policy  of  the  men  who  make  it  their  boast  that  they  have  ruled 
Ireland,  and  ruled  Ireland  substantially  for  10  years,  has  brought  that  country,  so  far 
as  its  natural  character  could  affect  its  destinies,  into  a  state  of  sad  and  bitter 
degradation. 

My  Lords,  long  as  I  have  occupied  your  attention,  and  poorly  may  be  as  the  thread 
of  my  tale  has  been  woven,  yet  I  hope  I  have  placed  before  you  now,  in  some  sort  of 
sequence,  a  history  of  ten  years,  a  sad  history  to  belong  to  any  people.  It  has  been  a 
history  full  of  crime,  springing  from  hasty  assumption  of  power  by  men  who  have 
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inaptly  used  it.  My  Lords,  I  say  it  is  a  period  of  shame,  and  sad  shame,  and  it  is  a 
period  that  surely  Irishmen — patriotic  Irishmen — must  now  be,  and  ever  will  be, 
bitterly  regretting. 

Ireland  has  had  dark  and  bitter  days  in  her  past.  There  are  times  when  her  brave 
men  have  fought  in  the  open  field,  have  fallen  and  have  failed.  Her  statesmen,  her 
eloquent  statesmen,  have  been  silent  in  their  sadness  as  in  the  days,  when,  we  are 
told : — 

“  Grattan  and  Charlemonte  wept  with  her  sorrow.” 

But  I  know  not  that  ever  till  now  Irishmen  have  had  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  history 
of  their  country. 

My  Lords,  it  is  said  that  happy  is  the  country  that  has  no  history.  So  it  may  be, 
and  this  I  know,  if  men  doubt  the  application  of  that  trite  statement  to  Ireland,  that 
happy  would  it  have  been  for  a  people,  happy  would  it  have  been  for  those  who  acted, 
and  for  those  who  suffered,  if  the  events  of  the  last  10  years  could  be  blotted  out.  Ho 
human  hand  can  do  so.  The  annihilation  of  events  is  impossible,  and  all  that  remains 
to  do  is,  that  faithful  record  shall  be  made  of  the  acts  of  that  time. 

Such  will  be  your  duty.  It  may  be — it  doubtless  will  be — that  all  who  have  taken 
part  in  this  inquiry,  from  you,  my  Lords,  to  the  humblest  officer  of  this  Court,  will 
receive  some  condemnation,  some  attack  and  some  obloquy.  But  let  that  pass.  The 
result  will  repay  ;  for  the  truth  being  told,  it  must  be  that  a  people,  stirred  by  an 
awakened  conscience,  will  be  aroused  from  the  dreams  of  a  long  night,  and  when  awake 
they  will  despise  their  dreams  ;  they  will  seek  new  modes  of  action,  with  true  men  to 
guide  them,  and  then  it  will  be — God  grant  it  may  be — that  blessings  will  be  poured 
on  a  happy  and  a  contented  people. 

{The  President.)  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  Several  applications  have  been  made 
to  us  by  persons  who  thought  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  offer  useful  information 
to  the  Commission.  We  announced  at  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry  that  we 
proposed  to  conduct  it  on  the  principles  prevailing  in  ordinary  judicial  proceedings. 
One  of  those  is  to  leave  it  to  the  parties  interested  to  bring  forward  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other  such  evidence  as  they  may  desire  to  present  to  the  Court,  unless 
under  exceptional  circumstances.  No  exceptional  circumstances  have  presented 
themselves  in  our  judgment,  and  we  therefore  do  not  propose  to  call  any  evidence 
on  our  own  motion. 

And  now  I  have  to  congratulate  the  counsel  who  are  still  before  us  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  arduous  task,  and  to  thank  them  and  those  others  to  whom  such 
thanks  are  due  for  the  untiring  industry  and  the  conspicuous  ability  which  they  have 
placed  at  our  service,  and  for  the  great  assistance  we  have  derived  from  their  labours. 
Our  labours,  however,  are  not  concluded.  We  must  bear  our  burden  yet  a  little 
longer.  But  one  hope  supports  us.  Conscious  that  throughout  this  great  inquest  we 
have  sought  only  the  truth,  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  guided  to  find  it  and  set  it 
forth  plainly  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 
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7,  11, 12,  13,  14,  Jan.  15,  16,  17, 18,  22,  23,  24,  25,  29,  30,  31. 
Feb.  1,  5,  6,  7,  8,  12,  13,  14,  15,  19,  20,  21,  22,  26,  27,  Mar.  1,  5, 
6,  7, 12, 13,  April  2,  3,  4,  9, 10, 11, 12,  30,  May  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  14,  15,  16,  17,  21,  22,  23,  24,  28,  29,  30,  31,  June  18,  19,  20, 
21,  25,  26,  27,  28,  July  2,  3,  4,  5,  9,  10,  11,  12,  16,  17,  18,  23, 
24,  25. 


Abbey 

Abbeydorney 

Abbey-Knockmoy 


Aberton,  Michael 
Aciiill  Island  - 
Adams,  Wm. 


Addaiuval 
Aghan  Coit 
Agnew,  Chas. 
Ahabeg  - 
Ahadda  -  . , 
Ahascragh 


I  N  D  E  X. 


Abbreviations  : 

A.G-.  means  Attorney-General. 

A.-G.  S.  „  Attorney-General’s  Speech. 

J.  „  Sir  Henry  James. 

P.  M.  ,,  Preliminary  Meeting. 

R.  •  Sir  Charles  Russell. 


Land  League  meeting  at,  Feb.  1887  - 


Lewis,  j).  512. 
Donoboe,  773. 


Land  League  Meeting  at 


League  books  produced 


Conway,  p.  836. 

D.  F.  O’Connor,  p.  5144. 


Speech  of  Gordon  at,  Oct.  30,  1880  ... 
O’Malley’s  evidence  about  meeting  at,  Oct.  3,  1880 
Gordon’s  speech  at  - 
Nally’s  speech  at 
Meeting  at,  Oct.  3,  1880 
Speech  of  Gordon  at  - 
Speech  of  Hanly  at  - 
Meeting  at,  Oct.  3,  1880 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  71. 
p.  346-351. 

J.,  p.  347. 

J.,  p.  350. 

J.,  p.  457. 

J.,  p.  457. 

J;,  p.  461. 

J.,  p.  2187. 


Tells  Donohoe  to  go  to  the  Land  league  Meeting  at  Abbey 
Destitution  at 


Examined  by  Mr.  Harrington  ... 
Produces  Tullamore  National  League  Books 
Produces  photograph  of  M'Closkey,  alias  Thompson 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  Jamos 


Outrage  at  - 
Ives  visited  it  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Fitzmaurice  lived  at  - 
Land  League  branch  at 
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Allen  -  ■ 

Almglass 
America  - 
America  (village) 


Murdered  Brett  at  Manchester 

-  Brown  lives  at 

-  Commission  to,  asked  for 

-  Higgins  lived  there  - 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  71. 
Br<  wn,  p.  1545. 
P,  M.,  p.  25. 
Kerrigan,  p.  590. 


Anderson 


-  Evicted 


Brown,  p.  1546. 


Anderson,  John  - 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General 
Report  of  - 


p.  3466. 
p.  3466-3467. 
p.  3467. 
p.  3467-3468. 
Anderson,  p.  3467. 


Anderson,  Robert 


-  Introduced  to  Le  Caron 


Le  Caron,  p.  2653. 


Anderson,  Rev.  R.  0.  N. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Harrington 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 


Andrews,  Hentry 


-  Threatening  notice  - 


p.  4883-4885. 
p.  4885-4887. 
p.  4887-4888. 

J.,  p.  1150. 


Angel  Hotel 


Centres  meet  at 


Delaney,  p.  1854. 


Anniscaul 
Ardfert  - 

Audnagreeya 

Ardrahan 

Ardwainig 


Kennedy  lived  at  - 

-  Conway  lived  at  -  -  - 

Reports  of  National  League  meetings  at 

-  P.  Flaherty  lived  at  - 

-  Charlton  stationed  at  - 

Cullinane  lived  at  - 


Kennedy,  p. 1180 

Conway,  p.  835. 
Gamble,  p.  1668. 

Flaherty,  p.  742. 

Charlton,  p.  580. 

Leonard,  p.  962. 


Arrow  smith,  John 


Took  J.  R.  O’Sullivan’s  farm 


Hegarty,  p.  1311. 


Askewith 
Asquith  - 


Report  on  examination  of  Parnell’s  letters 

Appears  with  Sir  Chas.  Russell  for  $4  or  85 
Appears  for  Mr.  Parnell 
Cross-examines  Clancy 
Cross-examines  Davis 
Cross-examines  Sullivan 
Cross-examines  Crane 
Cross-examines  Rice  - 
Cross-examines  Tyrrell 
Cross-examines  Macdonald 


M.P.’s 


Cross-examines  Levy 
Examines  Parnell 
Examines  Raycroft  - 


p.  6284. 

Asquith,  p.  2. 
Russell,  p.  36. 
p.  673. 

p.  1113-1118. 

p.  1210. 

p.  1232-1236. 
p.  1255. 
p.  1976,  1977. 
p.  2943-2949. 
p.  2951-2967. 
p.  3580-3581. 
p.  3875-3937. 
p.  4910-4913. 


Athenry  - 
Athlone  - 

Atiiy 


Atkinson 


Destitution  at  - 


Ives,  p.  571. 


-  Welch  formerly  stationed  at 
Meeting  at,  Nov.  7,  1880 


Welch,  p.  539. 
J.,  p.  2193. 


-  Meeting  at  - 

Meeting  at,  Nov.  10,  1880 


Murphy,  p.  805. 
J.,  p.  2191. 


Appears  for  Defendants  in  O’Donnell 
Examines  Barry 
Examines  Hughes 
Examines  Lambert 
Re-examines  juambert  • 

Examines  Mnrtagh  - 
Examines  Charlton  - 
Examines  Burke 
Examines  Huddy 
Examines  Kerrigan  - 
Examines  Bridget  Kerrigan  - 
Examines  Rudden 
Examines  Kidd  -  - 

Examines  Hagney 
Examines  Wade 
Examines  Leonard 
Examines  Mattie  Lyden 
Examines  Butler 
Examines  Joyce 
Examines  Onan 
Examines  Clancy 
Examines  Wade 
Examines  Mrs.  H.  Blake 
Examines  O’Connor  - 
Examines  Kennedy  - 
Examines  Mannion 


v.  Walter 


A.-G.,  p.  36. 
p.  500,  542-543. 
p.  506. 
p.  518-519. 
p.  521. 
p.  547. 
p.  580-581. 
p.  585-587. 
p.  589. 
p.  590-592. 
p.  592-593. 
p.  594. 
p.  594. 
p.  611-613. 

p.  616. 

p.  617-618. 
p.  632. 
p.  634. 
p.  639. 
p.  663-666. 
p.  669-671. 
p.  675. 

p.  681-682. 

p.  685. 
p.  700-706. 
p.  726-734. 
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Atkinson — cont. 


Examines  Flanagan  - 

. 

p.  747,  749-751. 

B  e-examines  Flanagan 

p.  756. 

Examines  Creigh 

p.  764. 

Examines  Noonan 

p.  783-784. 

Examines  Conway 

p.  835-837. 

Examines  Kay 

p.  851-852. 

Examines  Clifford 

p.  864-865. 

Examines  Collotty 

p.  871-875. 

Examines  Huggins'  - 

p.  882,  908. 

Examines  McCarthy  - 

p.  886-887. 

Examines  Sullivan 

- 

p.  891. 

Examines  Welsh 

p.  892. 

Examines  Connor 

p.  894-896. 

Examines  Stretton 

p.  901. 

Examines  Mary  Hickey 

p.  904-905. 

Ee-examines  Mary  Hickey  - 

- 

p.  907-908. 

Ee-examines  W.  Williams  - 

p.  910. 

Examines  Norah  Fitzmaurice 

p.  944-950. 

Examines  Teahan  -  -  • 

p.  1084-1089- 

Examines  Foran 

p.  1150-1151. 

Examines  Brown 

p.  1156-1159. 

Examines  O’Brien 

p.  1161-1162. 

Examines  Agnew 

p.  1179-1180. 

Examines  Kennedy  - 

p.  1180-1186. 

Examines  J.  Kennedy 

p.  1197. 

Examines  Coonhan  - 

p.  1198. 

Examines  Griffin 

p.  1198-1199. 

Examines  Mary  Began 

- 

p.  1262-1264. 

Examines  Hegarty 

p.  1302-1310. 

Examines  Maroney  - 

p.  1385. 

Examines  Hobbins 

p.  1387-1388. 

Examines  Horan 

p.  1484. 

Examines  J.  Murphy  - 

p.  1484-1485. 

Examines  Cremin 

p.  1486-1488. 

Examines  Fenton  - 

* 

p.  1495. 

Examines  Hughes 

* 

p.  1527-1528. 

Examines  Donavon 

p.  1531. 

Examines  Elliott 

p.  1532. 

Examines  Bingham  - 

p.  1533-1535. 

Examines  Bridget  Barrett 

p.  1544. 

Examines  Freeley  -  1 

p.  1566-1567. 

Examines  J.  C.  Carter 

p.  1570-1572. 

Examines  Cole 

p.  1572-1573. 

Examines  Connell 

p.  1575-1576. 

Examines  Carter 

p.  1590-1592. 

Examines  MacDermott 

p.  1671-1672. 

Examines  Drohan 

p.  1750-1751. 

Examines  Gilhoolv 

p.  1752. 

Examines  Keefe  -  - 

p.  1756-1757. 

Examines  Perry 

a 

p.  1777-1778. 

Examines  Moroney  -  * 

p.  1780. 

Examines  Dwyer 

T 

p.  1780-1782. 

Examines  JagQ 

~i. 

p.  1823-1828. 

Examines  Hewson 

p.  1913-1920. 

Ee-examines  Hewson 

p.  1924-1926, 

Examines  Powell  - 

p.  1980,  1981. 

Examines  Barrett 

p. 1986-1989. 

Examines  Studdert  -  • 

p.  2017-2018. 

Ee-examines  Studdert 

p.  2022. 

Examines  Fawcett  ? 

p.  2116. 

Examines  Geelane 

p.  2117,  2118. 

Examines  S.  B.  Eoger 

p.  2176-9178. 

Examines  Eoche 

, 

p.  2301-2305. 

Examines  Sheehy  -  , 

p.  2312. 

Examines  Jamieson  r 

p.  2383,  2384. 

Examines  Sheridan  - 

p.  2384-2387. 

Examines  Jackman  - 

p.  2388. 

Examines  Coulston  -  -  # 

p.  2388,  2389. 

Examines  Withers 

p.  2389-2394. 

Examines  Dowd 

- 

p.  2435-2438. 

Examines  Creagh 

p.  2819-2820. 

Examines  Eyan  - 

p.  2820-2823. 

Examines  Walsh 

p.  2827-2829. 

Examines  Heanne 

p.  2833-2834. 

Cross-examines  Connor 

p.  2837-2838. 

Examines  Noble 

p.  2841-2842. 

Examines  Jennings  - 

p.  3354-3355. 

Examines  O’Connor  - 
Cross-examines  Archbishop  Walsh 

p.  3527-3529. 
p.  4261-4279. 

Cross-examines  Bishop  McCormack 

p.  4360-4361. 

Cross-examines  Kennedy 

p.  4392-4395. 

Cross-examines  Canavan 

p.  4406-4409. 

Cross-examines  Father  Egan 

p.  4445—4463. 

Cross-examines  Keary 

p.  4528-4538. 

Cross-examines  Hanify 

p.  4585-4587. 

Cross-examines  Nolan 

p.  4610-4611. 

Cross-examines  Anderson 

pi  4885-4887. 

Cross-examines  Father  Morrissy 

p.  4892-4897. 

Cross-examines  Maurice  Healy 

* 

p.  4916-4924. 
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Atkinson — cont. 


Attorney-General 


Cross-examines  A.  O’Connor 
Cross-examines  A.  O’Connor 
Cross-examines  Pat  Kenny  - 
Cross-examines  Father  Godley 
Cross-examined  by  Lyne 
Cross-examines  Father  O’Connor 
Cross-examines  Edward  Harrington 
Cross-examines  Father  Hewson 
Cross-examines  Waldron 
Cross-examines  Leary 
Cross-examines  Dr.  Commins 
Cross-examines  Scanlan 
Cross-examines  J.  O’Connor,  M.P. 

Cross-examines  O’Keefe 
Cross-examines  Delihont 
Cross-examines  Daniel  Ryan 
Cross-examines  Hammond 
Cross-examines  Sweeney 
Cross-examines  T.  J.  Condon,  M.P. 

Cross-examines  John  McCarthy 

Appears  with  Mr.  Graham  for  Mr.  Walter  - 
Appears  with  Sir  Henry  James,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Atkinson, 
Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Roman,  for  Defendants  in  O’Donnell 
v.  Walter  - 
Examination  of  O’Shea 
Re-examines  O’Shea  - 
Examines  Ives 
Re-examines  Ives 
Re-examines  Bell 
Re-examines  Bolger  - 
Re-examines  Botherill 
Re-examines  Beauchamp 
Examines  Holderness 
Re-examines  Conway 
Re-examines  Mrs.  C.  J.  Blak 
Re-examines  Keen 
Re-examines  Onan 
Re-examines  Kennedy 
Examines  Hennessey 
Re-examines  Hennessey 
Re-examines  Mannion 
Re-examines  Aoarty  - 
Re-examines  Creigh  - 
Examines  Charlton  - 
Re-examines  Donohoe 
Re-examines  Murphy 

Asks  for  certificates  for  Mannion  and  Flaherty 
Examines  James  Murphy 
Re-examines  Conway 
Examines  Sullivan  ”  - 
Re-examines  Sullivan 
Re-examines  Collotty 
Re-examines  Huggins 
Re-examines  M'Carthy 
Examines  Crane 
Re- examines  Welsh 
Re-examines  Connor 
Examines  Drohan 
Examines  Leonard 
Re-examines  Leonard 
Re-examines  Brown  - 
Re-examines  Gloster  - 
Examines  Johanna  Brown 
Examines  Rice 
Re-examines  Rice 
Re-examines  Fawcett 
Re-examines  Kennedy 
Examines  Shannon  - 
Examines  Holdness  - 
Re-examines  Holdness 
Re-examines  Shannon 
Re-exammes  Griffin  - 
Re-examines  Shea 
Examines  Geo.  Curtin 
Re-examines  Sullivan 
Re-examines  Murphy 
Re-examines  McAuliff 
Examines  Crane 
Re-examines  Crane  - 
Examines  Rice 
Examines  Hnssey 
Re-examines  Hussey  - 
Examines  O’Connor  - 
Re-examines  O'Connor 
Examines  Griffin 
Re-examines  O’Brien 
Re  -exam  nes  Regan  - 
Examines  Walsh 


p.  4981-5009,  5032. 
p.  5038-5046. 
p.  5128-5137. 
p.  5138-5143. 
p.  5164-5171. 
p.  5269-5288,  5290  5293. 
p.  5290. 
p.  5461-5471. 
p.  5495-5498. 
d.  5510. 
p.  5542-5244. 
p.  5562-5563. 
p.  5838-5894. 
p.  5915-5917. 
p.  5934. 
p.  5953-5958. 
p.  5967. 
p.  5969. 
p.  5971-5980. 
p.  6013-6018; 

A.-G.,  p.  25. 


A.-G.,  p.  36'. 
p.  376-390. 
p.  429. 
p.  478-488. 
p.  490-491,579  -580. 
p.  567-569. 

p.  601. 

p.  608-609. 

p.  628. 

p.  629. 
p.  631. 
p.  653-655. 

p.  662. 
p.  668. 

p.  718-72U. 
p.  720-722. 
p.  723-72-1. 
p.  741. 
p.  762-764. 
p.  768. 
p.  769-770. 
p.  776. 
p.  781-783. 

A.-G.,  p.  735. 
p.  788-798. 
p.  842-844. 
p.  844-846. 
p.  848-850. 

p.  881-882. 

p.  883-884. 
p.  889. 
p.  889-890. 
p.  893-894. 
p.  897-899. 
p.  903-904. 
p.  979-992. 

p.  1022-1028. 
p.  1161. 

p.  1170-1172, 
p.  1172-1173. 
p.  1174-1175. 
p.  1177. 
p.  1179. 

p.  1188. 

p.  1189-1194. 
p.  1189-1190. 


p.  1193. 

1196. 

1199,  1200. 

1204,  1205. 

1205. 

1211. 

1214, 1215. 
1217. 

1218-1226. 
1242-1246. 
p.  1246-1251. 
p.  1270-1274. 
1295-1300. 
1334-1345. 
1357-1360. 
1376-1378. 
1398-1399. 
1402. 

1402-1406. 
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Re-examines  Laing 


Examines  Burke 
Re-examines  Burke  - 
Examines  Molloy 
Examines  Walker 
Re-examines  Dillon  - 
Examines  Richards  - 
Examines  Gildey 
Examines  Phillips 
Examines  Gamble 
Re-examines  O’Connor 
Re-examines  Drohan  - 
Examines  Mrs.  Donoghue 


Re-examines  Mrs.  Donoghue 
Examines  Donoghue  - 


Examines  Wynne 
Re-examines  Wynne  - 
Examines  Major  Tanner 
Re-examines  Major  Tanner  - 
Re-examines  Jago 
Examines  Delaney 
Re-examines  Delaney 
Examines  Kells 
Examines  Charlesley  - 
Examines  Garrett  Tyrrell 
Re-examines  Tyrrell  - 
Re-examines  Barrett  - 
Re-examines  O’Donnell 
Examines  Capt.  Plunkett 
Re-examines  Plunkett 
Examines  Sanders 
Examines  Tobin 
Re-examines  Tobin  - 
Examines  McArdle  - 
Examines  Captain  0.  W.  Slack 


Examines  Hanley 
Re-examines  Hanley 
Re-examines  Farrell 
Re-examines  Roche 
Re-examines  Sheehy 
Re-examines  Slack 
Re-examines  Barton 
Re-examines  Jamieson 
Re-examines  Withers 
Examines  Tighe 
Examines  Daly 
Re-examines  Daly 


Re-examines  Creaghe 


Examines  McArdle  - 
Re-examines  McArdle 
Examines  Kelly 
Examines  Gormley  - 
Examines  Harvey 
Examines  Kelly 
Examines  Sheridan  - 
Re-examines  Sheridan 
Examines  Reilly 
Examines  Fox 
Examines  Newell 
Examines  Driscoll 
Examines  Le  Caron  - 
Re-examines  Le  Caron 
Examines  Mitchell  - 
Re-examines  Mitchell 
Examines  Connolly  - 
Re-examines  Walsh  - 
Re-examines  Heanne  - 
Examines  Ferris 
Examines  Malaney  - 
Examines  Kent 
Examines  Soames 
Re-examines  Soames 
Re-examines  Woollacott 
Examines  Macdonald 
Re-examines  Macdonald 
Examines  Houston  - 
Examines  Farquharson 
Re-examines  Houston 
Examines  Pigott 
Examines  Soames 
Re-examines  Soames 
Examines  Shannon  - 
Re-examines  Shannon 
Cross-examines  George  Lewis 


Examines  Gallagher  - 


Examines  Fawcett  - 
Cross-examines  Campbell 
Cross-examines  Davitt 
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p.  1421-1423. 
p.  1454-1458. 
p.  1482-1483. 
p.  1497-1512. 
p.  1521-1523. 
p.  1580-1581. 
p.  1630-1630. 
p.  1646-1647. 
p.  1647-1648. 
p.  1648-1670. 
p.  1748-1750. 
p.  1751. 
p.  1752-1753. 
p.  1754-1755. 
p.  1755 
p.  1760-1762. 
p.  1765. 
1807-1814. 
1821,  1822. 
1848. 

1848-1873. 
1901-1905. 

1950,  1951. 

1951,  1952. 
p.  1966-1974. 
p.  1978,  1979. 

1992,  1993. 
1998. 

1999-2004. 
2014-2016. 
2092-2095. 
2095-2103. 
2115-2116. 
2119-2125. 
2125-2129. 
p.  2155-2160. 
p.  2278-2286. 
p-  2294,  2295. 
p.  2300,  2301. 
p.  2310-2312. 
p.  2314,  2315. 
p.  2354-2359. 
p.  2383. 
p.  2384. 
p.  2394. 
p.  2396-2400. 
p.  2401-2403. 
p.  2404,  2405. 
p.  2410. 
p.  2424,  2425. 
p.  2426. 
p.  2427. 
p.  2428. 
p.  2428,  2429. 
p.  2430. 
p.  2430. 
p.  2431. 
p.  2431,  2432. 
p.  2432,  2433. 
p.  2433,  2434 
p.  2434,  2435. 
p.  2454-2647. 
p.  2734-2761. 
p.  2794-279(i. 

p.  2800-2802. 

p.  2823-2827. 
p.  2829-2830. 
p.  2837. 
p.  2839-2841. 

2842- 2843. 

2843- 2844. 
2853-2889. 
2926-2933. 
2935-2940. 
2940-2943. 
2967-2970. 
2972-2983. 
3035. 

p.  3035-3044. 
p.  3044-3102. 
p.  3210-3216. 
p.  3219-3220. 
p.  3220-3223. 
p.  3228. 

3230. 


3230. 

3231. 
3244. 


3245. 
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Attorney-General — cont. 


Examines  Soames 
Re-examines  Soames 
Examines  Loftns 
Re-examines  Loftus  - 
Examines  Caulfield  - 
Re-examines  Caulfield 
Examines  Cronin 
Examines  Coleman  - 
Examines  Colemau  - 
Re-examines  Coleman 
Examines  Connor 
Re-examines  Connor  - 
Re-examines  Anderson 
Examines  Soames 
Re-examines  Soames 
Examines  Hardcastle 
Examines  Breen 
Examines  Mulqueeny 
Cross-examines  Parnell 
Cross-examines  Parnell 


Cross-examines  Jennings 
Cross-examines  Mclnerney  - 
Cross-examines  Roche 
Cross-examines  Wm,  O’Brien 
Cross-examines  Geo.  Lewis  - 
Cross-examines  D.  F.  O’Connor 

Cross-examines  Dr.  Kenny  - 
Cross-examines  T.  Sexton 
Cross-examines  Father  Kelly 
Cross-examines  J.  Clancy 
Cross-examines  Michael  Davitt 
Cross-examines  Shrubsole  - 
Cross-examines  Flood 
Cross-examines  Wm.  Foley  - 
Cross-examines  Hughes 
Cross-examines  Mrs.  Delahunt 
Cross-examines  Parnell  - 
Examines  Simm 

Examines  Miller 


Attridge,  Thomas 


Aughamore 


Examines  Whelan 
Examines  Tatham 
Examines  Tyrrell 
Examines  Phillips 
Re-examines  Phillips 
Examines  Mrs.  Phillips  -  ' 
Examines  Hardcastle 
Re-examines  Hardcastle 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

Destitution  at  - 


Aughuim  - 


Austin,  James 


Destitution  at- 
Curley  lived  at 

Threatening  notice 


B, 


Babington,  Thomas  * 
Babington,  Wm.  - 
Backat,  Martin  - 
Bailieborouch  - 
Balaghaderin 
Balbulla 

Baldwin,  Professor 
Thomas  - 

Baldwin  - 

Ball,  Inspector  - 


Threatening  letter  -  -  .  .  ' 

Threatening  letter  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan  .... 
Meeting  at,  Oct.  21,  1880  , 

Meeting  at,  Nov.  21,  1880  -  -  , 

Lawrie  lived  at  -  . 

On  Committee  of  “  New  York  Herald  ”  Relief  Fund 
Outrage  on  - 

Letters  from  Coleman  . 


-  p.  3252-3262. 
p.  3266. 

-  p.  3397-3400. 

-  p.  3402. 

-  p.  3403-3405. 

-  p.  3406,  3407. 

-  p.  3407. 

p.  3410-3414. 

,  p.  3418-  3429. 

-  p.  3454-3459. 

-  p.  3459-3462. 

-  p.  3465. 

-  p.  3467,  3468. 
p.  3468. 

-  p.  3471. 

-  p.  3480-3496. 

-  p.  3497-3501. 

-  p.  3588-3598. 

-  p.  3938-4134. 

-.  p.  4135-4174. 

p.  4241-4245. 

-  n.  4411-4422. 

-  p.  4469-4475. 

-  p.  4486-4517. 

-  p.  4676-4770. 

-  p.  5022-5032. 

-  p.  5148-5152. 
p.  5158-5160. 

-  p.  5325-5377. 

-  p.  5379-5408. 

-  p.  5475-5494. 

-  p.  5552-5560. 

-  p.  5616-5745. 

-  p.  5952-5953. 

-  p.  5960-5964. 

-  p.  5968. 

.  p.  5970. 

-  p.  6105-6125. 

-  p.  6175-6197. 

-  p.  6215. 

p.  6223-6226. 

-  p.  6215-6219. 
p.  6246-6247. 

-  p.  6219-6221. 

-  p.  6221-6223. 

.  p.  6248-6251. 

,  p.  6251-6265. 

-  p.  6274-6275. 

-  p.  6275-6276. 

-  p.  6276-6285. 

-  p.  6270-6291. 

-  p.  1428,  1429. 

-  p,  1429-1431. 

-  Ives,  p.  572. 

-  Ives,  p.  572, 

•  Small,  p.  636. 

-  Huggins,  p.  1039. 


-  Davis,  p.  1108. 
Davis,  p.  1108. 

-  p.  2405,  2406. 

-  J.,  p.  2180. 

-  J..  p.  2192. 

-  Preston,  p.  582. 


Ives,  p.  489. 

-  Bell,  p.  556. 
p.  3450  et  seq„ 


/ 


Ballackmoyeer  - 

Ballagh  - 
B  alum  agar 

Ballinakill 

Ballinamanagh  - 

Ballinamore 

Ballinasloe 

Ballingarry 

Ballingleragh  - 

Ballinlopgh 

Ballinorig 

m 

Ballinrobe 

Ballinrosteg 

Ballirtaffy 

Balunidbber 

Ballintubbrid  •• 
Ballintubla 
Balbmakill 
Ballybuneion 

Ballycastle 

Ballyclerey 

Ballyduff 

Ballyfinane 

Ballygar 

Ballyglas 

Ballygowan 

Ballygurteen 

Bablyhar 

Bau.yhacnis 

Ballyheffena 

Ballyhogtje 

Ballyglamin 

Ballyhinch 

Ballyleague 

Ballymacadayi  - 

Ballymac  Elligoie 

Ballyhaeagh 

Ballymaquin 


Speech  of  W.  Redmond  at,  Apr.  5,  1885 

Meeting  at  - 

Outrages  at  - 
Meeting  at,  Dec.  6,  1885 

Meeting  at,  April  11,  1886 
Meeting  at,  May  9,  1886 
Meeting  at,  March  6,  1887 

D.  Sullivan  lived  at  - 

Meeting  at,  June  29,  1880 

Mannion  was  in  lunatic  asylum  at 

Speech  of  T.  Mayne  at,  Oot.  4,  1885 

Meeting  at,  Sept.  5,  1880 

Meeting  at,  June  27,  1880 

Sullivan  lived  at  - 

Speeches  of  Gordon  and  Crilly  at,  Mar.  21,  1887 

Land  League  branch  at  - 

Meeting  at,  Apr.  8,  1881 

Meeting  at,  Apr.  3,  1881 

Destitution  at  ... 

Meeting  at,  Aug.  8,  1880 

Collotty  lives  at 

J.  Kennedy  lived  at  - 

Fleming  lived  at  - 

Connor  lived  at 
League  books  produced 

Destitution  at  ... 

Destitution  at  ... 

Herbert  lived  at 

Resolution  of  Land  League  branch  at 
Reports  of  National  League  meetings  at 

O’Sullivan  lived  at 

Meeting  at,  Jan.  31,  1881 

Speech  of  Nally  at,  June  13,  1880  - 
Meeting  at,  June  13,  1880 

Lewis  lives  at 

Meeting  at,  Sept.  1885 

Land  League  branch  at 

Meeting  at,  Oct.  10,  1880 
Meeting  at,  Apr.  13,  1881 
Land  League  books  produced 

Also  called  Riverville,  Murty  Hynes’  farm  is  at 

Gildey  lived  at 

Destitution  at 

McNamara  lived  at  - 

Meeting  at,  June  20,  1880 

Outrage  at  - 

Destitution  at 

Callagan  lived  at 

Alary  Rice  lived  at 

Land  League  branch  at 

A  4 


Archbishop  Walsh,  p. 
4269. 

Lavender,  p.  1611. 

Murphy,  p.  794. 

Murphy,  p.  795. 

Murphy,  p.  795. 

Murphy,  p.  795. 

Murphy,  p.  797. 

Leonard,  p.  974. 

J.,  p.  2191. 

Mannion,  p.  735. 

p.  5825. 

J.,  p.  2191. 

J.,  p.  2193. 

Sullivan,  p.  844. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  291. 

Williams,  p.  1392. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  108. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  110. 

J.,  p.  2199. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

J.,  p.  2193. 

Collotty,  p.  871. 

Kennedy,  p.  1197. 

.  Mannion,  p.  732. 

Connor,  p.  894. 

Father  Godley,  p.  5143. 

Ives,  p.  572.  * 

.  Ives,  p.  571. 

-  Herbert,  p.  857. 
Huggins,  p.  884. 
Gamble,  p.  1664  et  seq. 

.  Leonard,  p.  968. 

Irwin,  p.  421. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  102. 

-  J.,  p.  2191. 

Donoboe,  p.  773. 

.  J.,  p.  2246. 

-  Leonard,  p.  990. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  107. 

-  J.,  p.  2199 

-  Waldron,  p.  5495. 

.  Barrj ,  p.  501. 

Gildey,  p.  1646. 

-  Ives,  p.  572. 

-  Murphy,  p.  793. 

-  J.,  p.  2193. 

.  J.,  p.  1150. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Leonard,  p.  966. 

Shea,  p.  1260. 

-  Clifford,  p.  866. 
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Ballymakillygate 
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Ballymara 

Ballymycally 

Ballynakill 

Ballynoonah 

Ballynoonan 

Bally  i>oreen 

Ballyshannon 

B  ALLY  VAUGHAN 

Ballyvorneen 
Bangor  Erris 
Banham,  George 
Bannoge  - 
Bantry  - 

Barlow,  Captain 

• 

Barnes,  John 
Barraduff 
Barraduffy 
Barratt  - 
Barrett  - 

Barrett,  Bridget 

Barrett,  J.  E.  - 


Barrett,  John  - 
Barrett,  Pat. 
Barrett,  Thos.  - 

Barrowduff 
Barry 
Barry,  D. 


Barry,  John 
Barry,  Mary 

Barry,  M.P. 
Barry,  Mrs. 
Barton,  G.  T. 

Bawnboy  - 
Beamish  - 
Beattie,  Constable 


-  Land  League  meeting  a*.  Nov.  28, 1880 
Notices  posted  by  Captain  Moonlight  at  - 
Conuair  lived  at 

Hopkins  lived  at 
Burke  lived  at  - 

-  Land  League  branch  at 

Meeting  at,  Sept.  26,  1880  -  -  • 

Destitution  at  •  -  -  ,  , 

-  Buckle  lives  at 

-  Destitution  at  - 

A  friend  of  Molloy  - 

-  Mannion  lives  at 

Meeting  at,  Oct.  17,  1880  - 

Speech  of  Canon  Shinkwin  at  -  , 

Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Irish  Prisons  Board.  Accom 
panies  O’Shea  to  Kilmainham  - 

•  Boycotted  ...... 

Land  League  branch  at 

.  Speech  of  Boyton  at,  Feb.  27,  1881  -  .  , 

•  Clerk  to  Hussey  ..... 

and  Poof  murdered  Brown  ... 

Trial  of  .....  , 

.  Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  .... 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  .... 

-  Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  .... 

Letter  to  Skinkevin  -  .  -  .  . 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O’Connor  ... 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt  ... 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  ... 

-  Alluded  to  during  Brennan’s  speech  at  Milltowp  - 

Concerned  in  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres 

Murdered  May  11,  1882  .... 

Murdered  -  -  .  .  , 

-  Meeting  at  -  .  .  -  ,  .  ■, 

•  Ejected  ....... 

•  Examination  of,  by  Mr.  Atkinson  .... 
Evidence  about  Mnrty  Hynes  and  Peter  Dempsey  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt  .... 
Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  ..... 
Member  of  Supreme  Council  of  Fenian  Organization 

•  Assaulted  -  -  -  ,  . 


Bell,  p.  547. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  82. 

Connair,  p.  622. 
Ruddeu,  p.  821. 

Burke,  p  1454. 

Tanner,  p.  1810. 

J.,  p.  2186. 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Buckle,  p.  1411. 

Ives,  p,  572. 

Molloy,  p.  1500. 
Mannion,  p.  726. 

J..  p.  2184. 

Canon  Shinkwin,  p.  4865 

O’Shea,  p.  381 . 

Tyrrell,  p.  1 973. 

Leonard,  p.  990. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  91. 

Hussey,  p.  1286. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  96. 

Rice,  p.  1174. 

p.  1544. 
p.  1544-1545. 

p.  1986-1989. 
p.  1988. 
p.  1990,  1991. 
p.  1991,  1992. 
p.  1992. 
p.  1992,  1993. 

A.-G,  S.,  p.  68. 

Burke,  p.  1455. 

A.-G,  S.,  p.  114. 
Bingham,  p.  1535. 

Williams,  p.  910. 

Leonard,  p.  974. 

p.  500,  542-543. 

Barry,  p.  500. 
p.  501-504,  543-546. 
p.  504. 
p.  504. 

p.  504-505,  546-547. 
p.  630. 

Levy,  p.  3577. 

Gilhooley,  p.  1140. 

J.,  p.  1149. 


Letter  from  Ferguson,  1876  - 

President  Cork  branch  Ladies  Land  League 

-  Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  -  - 

Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 

Meeting'at.  Oct.  30,  1880 

•  . 

•  Outrages  on  - 

•  Plot  to  blow  up  -  -  -  '  , 


Ferguson,  p.  4854. 

Fawcett,  p.  2116. 

p.  2381,  2382. 
p.  2382,  2383. 
p.  2383. 


J.,  p.  2180. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  272. 


Coleman,  p.  3441. 
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Beattie,  Wm. 
Beauchamp,  Wm. 

Beaufort 

Beechner,  Fathek 
Begley,  Pat 
Begley,  Pat 
Begley 
Beirne,  F. 

Bell,  Dr. 

Bell,  Allan 

Belleck.  - 
Belmullett 

Bench,  T.  B. 
Bennett,  Alex.  9 


Bennett,  A. 
Berrane,  Thomas 

Biale,  R.  A.  9 

Bible,  Joan 
Biggar  -  ■? 


Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 

. 

m 

p.  533. 

Evidence  about  Mrs,  Finlay  - 

- 

m 

Beattie,  t>.  533. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 

• 

p.  627. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 

p.  628. 

Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 

- 

- 

- 

p.  628. 

Meetings  at,  May  16,  1880,  and  Oct.  10,  1880 

- 

- 

J.,  p.  2188. 

J.,  p.  2191. 

A  priest  .... 

- 

Regan,  p.  1401. 

Intimidated  .... 

- 

Davis,  p.  1104. 

Intimidates  Buckley  - 

Buckley,  p.  1715 

Letter  to  Quinn  ... 

- 

Soames,  2863. 

Letter  from  Sexton  - 

9 

J.,  p.  2074. 

President  of  Chicago  Convention,  1881 

A.-G.  S„  p.  233. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham 

p.  547-561. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

_ 

p.  561-567. 

Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 

- 

p.  567-569. 

•  Meeting  at,  Nov.  9,  1880 

*  Destitution  at  ... 

Branch  League  books  produced  - 

See  Le  Caron. 

-  Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 

-  Letter  from  Collins  - 

-  Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 


J.,  p.  2186. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Father  Hewson,  p.  5459. 


p.  853-854. 
p.  854-855. 
p.  855-856. 
p.  856-857. 
p.  857. 

Laing,  p.  1423, 

p.  5983. 
p.  5983-5985. 
p.  5985-5986. 


-  Produces  papers 


p.  2395,  2396. 


-  Threatening  notice 


O’Brien,  p.  1399. 


* 


Actions  to  be  inquired  into  - 

Speaks  at  Castleisland,  Oct.  10,  1880  -  -  . 

Treasurer  of  Land  League  . 

Asks  for  copies  of  speeches  alleged  to  have  been  made  by 
him 

Speaks  at  Castleisland,  Oct.  10,  1880  -  r 

Applies  to  be  supplied  with  particulars 
Parnell  knows  what  he  has  done  for  the  Land  League 
Present  at  Land  League  Council  met  in  Paris,  Feb°  1881  - 
Treasurer,  National  League  . 

Tried  at  Dublin,  Dec.  1880  - 
Cross-examines  Mrs.  C.  J.  Blake  - 
Cross-examines  Onan  - 

Cross-examines  Kennedy  - 

Cross-examines  Mannion  - 

Cross-examines  Flaherty  -  . 

Cross-examines  Conway  •  ...  . 

Cross-examines  Bennett  . 

Cross-examines  Herbert  - 

Cross-examines  Connor  ..... 

Cross-examines  Leonard  ..... 

Cross-examines  Huggins  . 

Cross-examines  Davis  - 

Cross-examines  Rice 

Cross-examines  Fawcett  -  -  -  . 

Cross-examines  Crane  -  . 

Cross-examines  Rice 

Cross-examines  Hussey  T 

Cross-examines  Hegarty  - 

Cross-examines  O’Connor  -  •  . 

Cross-examines  Ellen  Fitzgerald  ,  .  .  . 

Cross-examines  O’Connor  -  -  .  .  , 

Cross-examines  Starkie  ..... 

Cross-examines  Griffin  ..... 

Cross-examines  Elliott  - 

Cross-examines  Bingham  ..... 

Cross-examines  Carter  ..... 

Cross-examines  Cole  ...... 

Cross-examines  Carter  ..... 

Cross-examines  Gamble  r  -  r 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  43. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  52. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  59. 

Biggar,  p.  86. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  89. 
Biggar,  p.  156, 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  166. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  182. 
A.-G.  S.,  p. 239. 
Irwin,  p.  441. 
p.  651-653. 

p.  668. 

p.  716-718 
p.  741. 
p.  746, 
p.  841,  842 
p.  856-857. 

p.  862. 

p.  897. 

p.  1022. 

p.  1084. 
p.  1131-1133. 
p.  1177. 
p.  1179. 
p.  1242. 
p.  1258-1260. 
p.  1290-1295. 
p.  1320-1 322. 
p.  1331-1332. 
p.  1333. 

p.  1356-1357.  • 
p.  1375-1376. 
p.  1383-1384. 
p.  1533. 
p.  1541-1543. 
p.  1572. 
p.  1574. 

p.  1600. 

p.  1670-1671. 


U  56130.— Ind.  16. 
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Biggar — cont. 


% 

Bingham,  A.  S  - 

“  Birdie” 

Birkbeck,  C.  B.  - 
Birmingham 

Black,  James 

Blacklougiibay  - 
Blake 

Blake,  Denis 

Blake,  Henry 

Blake,  John  H.  - 
Blake,  Mrs. 

Blake,  Mrs.  C.  J. 

Blake,  Mrs.  Harriet 

Blake,  Walter  - 
Blaqtjaire 
Bi.aquiare,  Annie 


Cross-  sxamines  MacDermott  - 
Cross-examines  Wynne 
Cross-examines  Delaney 
Speeches  at : — 

Bailieborough 
Bawnboy - 
Mullagh  - 
Tulloeh  - 
Castleisland 
Beaufort  - 
Dungannon 
Castlehill 
Murrintown 
Ballygurteen 
Cross-examines  Slack 
Cross-examines  Daly 
Speech  at  Kinlough,  Oct.  31,  1880 
Cross-examines  Ludgate 
Cross-examines  Soames 
Member  of  Supreme  Council  of  Fenian  Organization 
Cross-examines  Levy  - 
Examines  Archbishop  Walsh 
Examines  Father  O’Connell  - 
Re-examines  Maurice  Healy 
Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Speech  at  Castleisland 
Speech  at  Bailieborough 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  Id.  James 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Examines  Thomas  Harrington 
Cross-examines  Miller 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O’Connor 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Evidence  about 

See  P.  W.  Nally. 

Alleged  contempt  of  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington 

Outrage  on  - 
Threatening  notice  - 

Freeley  lived  at 

Murdered,  Dec.  11,  1880 
Evidence  about  murder  of 

Examined  by  Mr.  Rnnan 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Cross-exa  mined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 

And  his  servant,  Ruane,  murdered 

Denounced  by  Harris  at  Cama 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Denounced  by  Harris,  Apr.  7,  1881 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General 
Evidence  about 
Letters  from  Father  Finneran 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Wounded  - 

Spoken  against  by  Hanly  at  Abbey,  Knockmoy 

Shot  at,  Nov.  15,  1881  ... 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  ... 
Boycotted,  &c.  .... 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


p.  1672. 
p.  1764-1765. 
p.  1900.  1901. 

J.,  p.  2180. 

J.,  p.  2180. 

J.,  p.  2181. 

J.,  p.  2181. 

J.,  p.  2188. 

J.,  p.  2191. 

J.,  p.  2196. 

J.,  p.  2199. 

J.,  p.  2244. 

J.,  p.  2246. 
p.  2352,  2353. 
p.  2104. 

Hersee,  p.  2802. 
p.  2809. 
p.  3576. 

Levy,  p.  3577. 

pp  3585,  3586,  3587,  3588. 

p.  4261. 

p.  4307-4310. 

p.  4924. 

p.  4924-4930. 

p.  4926. 

p.  4927. 

p.  4930-4972. 

p.  4972-1974. 

p.  5531. 

p.  6247-6248. 

p.  1533-1535. 
p.  1535-1537. 
p.  1537-1540. 
p.  1540-1541. 
p.  1541-1543.  ' 
p.  1543-154-1. 

Father  Hewson,  p.  5463 
et  seq. 


R.,  p.  1783. 

p.  823,  824. 
p.  824,  825. 
p.  825. 

Huggins,  p.  1030; 
Davis,  p.  1107. 

Freeley,  p.  1566. 

O'Mally,  p.  465. 

Father  Egan,  p.  4437. 

p.  1164. 
p.  1164-1166. 

p.  655. 
p.  656. 

Bell,  p.  553. 

A.4L  S.,  p.  75. 

p.  641-644. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Blake,  p.  643. 
p.  644-647. 
p.  647-651. 
p.  651-653. 
p.  653-655. 

O’Connell,  p.  4281  et  seq. 
Finneran,  p.  4618-4619. 

p.  681-682. 

p.  683-684. 
p.  684. 

Bell,  p.  553. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  72. 

A.-G.  S„  p.  81. 

p.  535-537. 

Anne  Blaquiare,  p.  536. 
p.  537. 
p.  533. 
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Blennerhasset,  Sir  Bor¬ 
land. 


Gives  dinner  to  O’Shea  and  Buckle,  August  22,  1888 


Bodkin  - 

Bodkin,  Father  Joseph 


Bopjtn  Islands  - 


A  landlord  mentioned  by  Brennan  at  Milltown 

Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Evidence  about  Pat  Kennedy 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  - 

Destitution  at  . 


Bohola 


Meeting  at,  July  4, 1880 


Boland,  James  - 


Boland,  Pat 
Boler,  Tom 
Bolger,  Patrick  - 


Molloy  bands  letters  to 
An  Invincible  ... 

On  committee  of  Land  League 

Boycotted  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 
Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General 


O’Shea,  p.  393. 


-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  68. 

-  p.  4596-4598.  * 

p.  4596  et  seq. 

-  p.  4598-4607. 

-  p.  4607-4608. 

Ives,  p.  571. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  104. 

J.,  p.  2192. 

-  Molloy,  p.  1499. 

-  Delaney,  p.  1856. 

-  Noonan,  p.  783. 

-  Kennedy,  p.  1181. 

-  p.  595-598. 

-  p.  598-600. 

-  n.  600. 

-  p.  601. 


Bolton,  Geokce  - 

Bolton,  Samuel  - 
Bosanquet 
Boston  - 

“Boston  Pilot” 

Botherill,  Robert 


Mentioned  by  Irwin  - 
A  Crown  Prosecutor  - 
Letter  to  Attridge 

Outrage  on  - 

Boycotted 

Speech  of  Davitt  at,  Dec.  8,  1878 
Speech  of  Parnell  at,  Jan.  12,  1880 

Seditious  paper 
Article  in,  May  29,  1880 

Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Shot  at,  Jan.  19,  1882 

Re-examined  by  Attorney-General 
Evidence  about 


-  Irwin,  p.  440. 

<■  Barry,  p.  503. 

-  Attridge,  p.  1430. 

»  Slack,  p.  2325. 
Slack,  p.  2341. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  209. 

-  Parnell,  p.  3893. 

-  A.-G.  5.,  p.  46. 

,  Davitt,  p.  5586. 

.  p.  604-605. 

-  p.  605-608. 

-  A.-G,  S.,  p.  83. 
Botheril,  p.  605. 

-  p.  608-609. 
Canavan,  p.  4397. 


Boucher,  H.  J.  - 
Bourke,  General 
Bourke,  James  - 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 

Convicted  of  high  treason,  Apr.  24,  1866  r 

On  Committee  of  Branch  of  National  League 


pp.  3395,  3396. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  204, 
Hoarty,  p.  758. 


Bourke,  John 
Bourke,  Walter 
Bowen,  John 
Bowler,  Maurice 
Boycott,  Catt.  C.  C. 


Arrested  -  . 

Shot,  June  8,  1882  .  - 

Turf  burned  ,  - 

Boycotted  - 

Examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Threatening  letters  - 


Huggins,  p.  1069. 

A.-G.  S„  p.  85. 

Bill,  552. 

Murphy,  p.  79 1. 

Gamble,  p.  1661. 

p.  1636-1640. 

Boycott,  p.  1637,  1639. 


Boycotting  oe 


Annie  Blaquaire 
Tom  Boler 
Maurice  Bowler 
Terence  Boyle 
Boycott  , 

Clasby 

Michael  Coleman 
Mrs.  Connelley 
John  Connor 
Coonahan 
Cronin 
John  Curtin 
Devane 
National  School,  Firies 
Tim  Flannery 
Cornelius  Hagney 
Edward  Kegan 
Kennedy 
Latty  -  , 

J.  M.  E.  Lewis 
MacMahon  . 
MacNamera  - 
Miss  Maloney 
Mrs.  O’Brien  - 


-DUCKiey,  p.  1725. 
Boycott,  p.  1636. 
Bell,  p.  555. 
Walsh,  p.  1402. 
Murphy,  p.  796. 
Wynne',  p.  1761. 
Kennedy,  p.  1181. 
A.  G.  S.,  p.  273. 
Rice,  p.  1250. 
Gamble,  p.  1661. 
Leonard,  p.  982. 
Wynne,  p.  1761. 
Hagney,  p.  613. 
Wynne,  p.  1761. 
Kennedy,  p.  1181. 
Hoarty,  p.  758. 
Lewis,  p.  510. 
A.-G.  S.,  p  273. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  287. 
Murphy,  p.  790. 
Huggins,  p.  1041. 
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Boycotting  or — cont. 


Boyd 

Boyd,  T.  - 
Bonn,  Edward  - 


Boyle,  Terence  - 
Boyton,  W.  P.  - 


Boyton,  Michael 


Box,  A.  - 
Brady,  Jce 


Brady,  Wa. 


Bradley,  Dennis 
Bradley,  Patrick 
Brady  Anniversary 

Bkandey,  Pat 
Bkaknelly,  Michael 

Bkannerly,  N.  - 


J.  O’Donnell  - 
Tom  O’Donnell 
O’Keefe 

O’Mahony  ... 
Perry  - 

Mrs.  Prior  -  * 

Raymond 

Wm.  Riordan  (School) 

Sheehan 

Shean  ... 

Bernard  Sweeney 
Morgan  Harrison 
Miss  Moorhead 
John  Barnes  ... 
Batt  Connor  ... 
Standon  ... 
Carrigan  - 

Carey  .... 

H  ogan  - 

Tobin  .... 

Ryan  - 

Bosanquet 

Cremin  ... 

See  W.  Redmond. 

Examined  by  Sir  Henry  James 

Threatening  notice  -  - 

Shot  .... 
Threatening  notice  - 
Goats  killed  ... 
Malicious  burning 

Boycotted  - 


Kennedy,  p.  1184. 
Kennedy,  p.  1184. 

Griffin,  p.  1377. 

Starkie,  p.  1372. 

A.-G.  S  ,  p.  133. 
Mannion,  p.  732. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  99. 

Griffin,  p.  1377. 

Hyarty,  p.  762. 

Kennedy,  p.  1184. 
Wynne,  p.  1761. 

Jago,  p.  1825. 

Jago,  p.  1825. 

Tyrrell,  p.  1973. 

Tobin,  p.  2100. 

Slack,  p.  2316. 

Slack,  p.  2320. 

Slack,  p.  2326. 

Slack,  p.  2331. 

Slack,  p.  2332. 

Slack,  p.  2334, 

Slack,  p.  2341. 

Father  Morrissy,  p.  4890, 


p.  2793-2794. 

Hnggins,  p.  1034. 
Huggins,  p.  1047. 
Davis,  p.  1107. 

J.,  p.  1149. 

J.,  p.  1150. 

Buckley,  p.  1725. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  123. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  43. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  51. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  60. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  91 . 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  91. 


Speech  at  Dunmanway,  May  30,  1880 
Actions  to  be  inquired  into  - 
Parnell’s  party  has  associated  with  - 
Organiser  of  Laud  League  - 
Speaks  at  Barraduff,  Feb.  27,  1881  - 
Speaks  at  Killorglin,  Mar.  4,  1881  - 
Speaks  at  Irishtown,  May  1880  - 

Parnell  knows  what  he  has  done  for  the  Land  League 
Parnell  states  he  could  control  him  - 
Speech  at  Dingle,  Feb.  20,  1881 
Tried  at  Dublin,  Dec.,  1880  - 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  100. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  166. 


Speeches  at  : 

Dunmanway  ... 

Carndonagh  ... 

Kildare  - 

Parsonstown  - 

Limerick  - 

Newtown  - 

Cloreen  - 

Mullinahone 

Cahir  .... 
Thurles  .... 
Fethard  - 
Killorglin  - 

j  Photographs  of,  produced 
,  Speech  at  Killorglin,  March  4,  1881 

-  '  Discussion  on  - 

-  An  Invincible  - 

i  Phoenix  Park  murderer 

I  An  Invincible-  - 

|  Destroys  the  Phoenix  Park  knives  - 

-  |  Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 
Re-examined  by  Sir  II.  James 

Threatening  letter  ... 


J.,  p.  2183. 

J.,  p.  2186. 

J.,  p.  2191. 

J.,  p.  2191. 

J.,  p.  2191. 

J.,  p.  2192. 

J.,  p.  2196. 

J.,  p.  2196. 

J.,  p.  2196. 

J.,  p.  2196. 

J  ,  p.  2196. 

J.,  p.  2197. 

Le  Caron,  p.  2735. 
Meehan,  p.  2805. 

R.,  p.  142. 

Molloy,  p.  1498. 
Molloy,  p.  1508. 
Delaney,  p.  1856. 
Delaney,  p.  1862. 

p.  1772-1773. 
p.  1773-1774. 
p.  1774. 
p.  1775-1777. 

Davis,  p.  1108. 


Intimidated 


-  Huggins,  p.  1063. 


Held  May  14,  1884.  Present :  Byrne, 
O'Donovan  Rossa,  and  E.  J.  Rowe 


Mr 


Byrne,  Egan, 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  244. 


Alleged  outrage  on 


-  Huggins,  p.  1065. 


Punished  for  outrage  on  Iloarty’s  house 
His  Land  League  card  produced  by  Creigh 

-  On  committee  of  Land  League 


Hoarty,  p.  761. 
Creigh,  p.  764. 

p.  751. 
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Breen 

Breen,  Thomas  - 
Breen,  Peter 

Brennan,  James 
Brennan,  Dennis 
Brennan,  Michael 
Brennan,  Thomas 


Breslin,  Dr. 
Breslin,  John 

Brett 

Brien,  Michael  - 
Bristowfield 
Broderick,  J.  P. 
Broderick,  Peter 
Brodrick 

Broadrick,  Colonel 
Brodrick 
Brooklyn 
Broona  - 
Brosna  - 

Brosnan,  Dr. 
Brosnan,  Hdgh  - 
Brosnan,  J. 
Brosnan,  James  - 
Brosnan,  John  • 


Shot  . 

Examined  by  Attorney-General  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  ’- 

Letter  of  -  --  --  -- 

Outrage  on,  Feb.  15,  1886  - 

Steward,  s.s.  “  Pennsylvania  ”  -  -  -  - 

Actions  to  be  inquired  into  ----- 
Parnell’s  party  has  associated  with  -  -  -  - 

Secretary  of  Land  League  ----- 
Spoke  at  Mill  town,  July  25,  1880  - 

Signs  No  Rent  Manifesto  ----- 

Parnell  knows  what  he  has  done  for  the  Land  League 

Present  at  Land  League  Council  met  in  Paris,  Feb.  1881  - 

Jjetter  to  Harris,  May  22,  1880  .... 

Letter  from  Harris,  May  23,  1880  .... 

Supplies  Harris  with  money  - 

Correspondent  of  “  Irish  World  ”  - 

Letter  to  Ford,  Feb.  2,  1881  -  -  -  -  - 

On  committee  of  National  League  - 

Spoke  at  Philadelphia,  Apr.  25,  1883 

Spoke  at  Chicago  Convention,  Aug.  1886  -  -  - 

O’Malley’s  evidence  regarding  his  speech  at  Milltown, 
July  25,  1880 
Letter  of  - 
Speech  at  Loonamore 
A  leader  of  the  Fenian  Organisation 
An  Invincible  - 
Letter  to  Harris 
Speeches  at : 

Bally  shannon 
Clanmacnoise 
Carrick-on-Shannon 
W  estport  - 
Teevnacreeva 
Ballinlough 

Speech  of,  at  Philadelphia 
Escape  of  - 
Letter  to  Creagh 

Letter  to  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  Feb.  23,  1883 


Crane,  p.  1222. 

pp.  3497-3501. 

p.  942. 
p.  942-944. 

Royse,  p.  1443. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  272. 

Molloy,  p.  1507. 


A.-G. 
A.-G. 
A.-G. 
A.-G. 
A.-G. 
A.-G. 
A.-G. 
A.  G. 
A.-G. 
A.-G. 
A.-G. 
A.-G. 
A.-G. 
A.-G. 
A.-G. 


S„  p. 

5.,  p. 

5., p. 

s.,p. 

5.,  p. 
S.,  p. 
H,  p. 
S.,  p. 
S.,  p. 
S.,  p. 
S.,  p. 
S.,  p. 
S.,  p. 
S.,  p. 
S.,  p. 


43. 

51. 

59. 

67. 

87,  115. 
166. 

182. 

183. 

183. 

185. 

196. 

225. 

239. 

240. 
251. 


p.  388. 

Royse,  p.  1443. 

Feeley,  p.  1677. 
Delaney,  p.  1849. 
Delaney,  p.  1856. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  1931,  1946. 

J.,  p.  2186. 

J.,  p.  2191. 

J.,  p.  2191. 

J.,  p.  2192. 

J.,  p.  2192. 


*  Aided  escape  of  Stephens  from  Richmond  gaol 

Present  at  meeting  to  welcome  Condon  and  Meledy 
Present  at  New  York  Hotel  conference 

-  Murdered  at  Manchester  by  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O’Brien 
On  committee  of  Land  League  at  Whitegate 

-  Outrage  at  - 

-  Letter  of  ...... 

-  Present  at  meeting  at  Craughwell,  1880 

*  Evicted  - 

Defended  Cuirnane  -  -  -  -  - 

*  Lady  Mountmorres’  brother  -  -  -  - 

*  Explanation  of  contempt  .... 

*  Speeches  of  Davitt  and  Devoy  at,  Oct.  13,  1878 

*  Destitution  at  - 

*  Speech  of  Harrington  at  - 

O’Malley’s  evidence  about  meeting  at,  Oct.  24,  1880 

Land  League  meeting  at  - 

Ladies’  Land  League  meeting  at,  May  29,  1881 

*  Trial  at  Cork  ------ 

-  House  attacked  ----- 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  202. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  206. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  220. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  71. 

Clancy,  p.  670. 

Crane,  p.  1223. 

Fatrigher,  p.  2037. 

Irwin,  p.  373. 

Murpby,  p.  799. 

Leonard,  p.  963. 

Lady  Mountmorres,  p. 
813. 

Lyttleton,  p.  179. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  207. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  90. 

J.,  p.  358-359. 
p.  358. 

Huggins,  p.  1034. 

Davis,  p.  1100. 

Rice,  p.  1175. 

Huggins,  p.  1034. 


Outrage  on  Reidy 
Murdered 
Threatening  notice 


B  3 


J.,  p.  1149. 

Hussey,  p.  1294. 
Huggins,  p.  1042,  1045. 
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Brosnan,  Margaret 
Brosnan,  Terence 
Brosnan,  Timothy 

Brosnin,  Hugh  - 
Brosvan,  J. 
Brosnan,  Father 
Brown 

Browne  • 

Brown,  Edmund  - 

Brown,  Edward  - 

Browne,  Thomas 
Brown,  Horace 
Brown,  J. 

Brow'x,  Johanna 

Brown,  Michael 


Browne,  Mrs. 

Brown,  Thomas  - 
Brown,  Pat. 
Brian,  John 
Bryan,  Pat 
B’s. 

Buckle  . 

Buckle,  Jeremiah 

Buckley,  James 


Buckley  - 
Buckley,  Jeremiah 

Buckley,  John  - 
Buckley,  William 
Bucknell 
Buffalo  - 
Duller,  General 
Bullyvourney 
Bupke 


Murdered  her  husband 
Arrested 

Mentioned  by  Collotty 
Threatening  notice 

House  attacked 

Turf  burned  - 

Letter  from  T.  Harrington 

Murdered  by  Poof  and  Barrett 
Lived  at  Drnmolta 

Abused  by  Gordon  at  Clerhaun 
Appears  before  the  Scartaglin  branoh  of  the  Land  Leag 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General 

Honse  attacked 
House  fired  into  -  - 

House  injured  —  , 

Appears  for  Colonel  Mellor  - 

Assault  on  Honora  Dood 

Examined  by  Attorney- General 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Plot  to  shoot  - 
Evidence  about 

Threatening  letter 
Hay  burnt 

Property  injured 

Hay  thrown  down 

Directed  to  go  to  Loughrea 

Windows  broken 

A  division  of  the  Fenian  organisation 

Dines  with  Blennerhassett  and  O’Shea,  Aug.  22,  1888 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 

Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  -  .  . 

Moonlights  Sheehy  -  -  1 

Attempts  to  murder  Roche  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 

Shot  at,  1876 

Outrage  on,  Jan.  22,  1880  ... 

Evidence  about  - 

Convicted  for  attack  on  Cane’s  house 
Alleged  outrage  on  -  .  . 

Makes  application  for  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
Convention  at,  Jan.  1881  ... 

Alluded  to  by  name  by  Dillon,  Nov.  7,  1886 
Outrage  at  - 

Abused  by  Gordon  at  Clerhaun 


Hussey,  p.  1294. 

Huggins,  p.  1069. 

Collotty,  p.  880. 

Davis,  p.  1107. 

Davis,  p.  1101. 

J.,  p.  1150. 

D.  F.  O’Connor,  p.  5160. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  96. 

Rice,  p.  1175. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  71. 

Gloster,  p.  1171. 

p.  1156-1159. 
p.  1159-1161. 

p.  1161. 
p.  1161. 

Huggins,  p.  1030. 

J.,  p.  1150. 

J.  p.  1149. 

p.  1325. 

J.,  p.  1149. 

p.  1172,  1173. 

P-  1173, 

p.  1545-1547. 
p.  1547-1548. 
p.  1548. 

Coleman,  p.  3423. 

Father  Kelly,  p.  5473. 

Bell,  p.  555. 

Bell,  p.  555. 

Hussey,  p.  1294. 

Murphy  p,.  794. 

Roughan,  p.  725. 

Murphy,  p.  791. 

Delaney,  p.  1851. 

O’Shea,  p.  393. 

p.  1411-1412. 
p.  1412-1414. 

p.  1690-1702. 

Buckley,  p.  1693. 

Buckley,  p.  1694. 
p.  1702-1715. 
p.  1715-1717. 
p.  1717-1721. 
p.  1724-1725. 
p.  1721-1724. 

Tanner,  p.  1816. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  128. 

Henry  O’Connor,  p.  5301 
et  seq. 

Shea,  p.  1202. 

Huggins,  p.  1065. 
p.  697. 

Le  Caron,  p.  2664. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  230. 

Cragg,  p.  1370. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  71. 


A 


Burke 

Burke,  Jas. 
Burke,  James 

Burke,  John  K.  - 
Burke,  Michael 

Burke,  Thos.  F.  - 
Burke,  T.  H. 
Burke,  Thomas  - 
Burke,  W. 

Burke,  Wm. 
Burke,  Charles  - 

Burne,  Francis  - 
Busteed,  Miss 
Butler 

Butler,  Michael 

Byers,  J  ohn 
Byrne,  Frank 


Byrne,  Garrett  M.,  M.P. 

Byrne,  John 
Byrne,  Mrs. 

Byrne,  Patrick  - 

Byrne,  Tom 

Cahill,  Honora  - 
Cahill,  Michael 


J5 


Denounced  by  Gordon  at  Glaremorris 
Convicted  for  shooting  Murphy 

Deceives  a  threatening  letter 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Cross  examined  by  Sir  C.'  Bussell  - 
Cross-examines  Burke  . 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  ... 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington  - 

Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Bussell  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Mr  Harrington  - 
Be-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 

Present  at  meeting  to  Welcome  Condon  and  Meledy 

True  bill  against  ..... 

A  Fenian  Centre  ..... 

Body  found  by  Charlton  .... 
Evidence  about  ..... 


On  committee  of  Land  League  at  Whitegate 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beid  .... 
Evidence  about  Walsh  .... 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

Letter  from  Sexton  ..... 

Collotty’s  landlady  ..... 

A  resident  magistrate  .... 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  -  . 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Bussell  ... 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Beid  - 

Murdered,  Feb.  14,  1887  -  . 

« 

Parnell’s  party  has  associated  with  - 
Deceived  1001.  from  Parnell  to  enable  him  to  escape 
Letter  from,  Feb.  8,  1883  .... 

Letter  to  Quinn,  Feb.  10,  1883 
Correspondent  of  “  Irish  World  ” 

Spoke  at  Hew  York  martyrs’  meeting,  July  2,  1883 
Spoke  at  Brady  anniversary  .... 

Spoke  at  Mrs.  Kenny’s  farewell  reception  - 
Present  at  Manchester  martyrs’  anniversary 
Employs  Molloy  - 

An  Invincible  -  -  .  .  . 

Letter  of  .....  . 

Letters  to  Quinn  - 
Letter  to  O’Donnell  . 

Shows  Mulqueeny  arms  .... 

Cheque  drawn  for  by  Foley  . 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bussell  - 
Speech  at  Enniscorthy  .... 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James  ... 

Letter  to  McGough  - 

Present  at  Manchester  martyrs  anniversary 
Brings  over  the  knives  .... 

Carries  a  parcel  of  rifles  from  National  League  Booms  to 
Frank  Byrne’s  house  .  .  , 

Evicted  - 


c, 

House  fired  into  ... 
Punished  for  outrage  on  Hoarty’s  house 

B  1 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  111. 

Crane,  p.  1234. 

Keogh,  p.  690. 

p.  831. 
p.  831-832. 
p.  832. 

p.  585-587. 
p.  587-588. 

p.  1454-1458. 
p.  1458-1473. 
p  1473-1480. 
p.  1480-1481. 
p.  1482-1483. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  206. 

Fottrell,  p.  3353. 

Coleman,  p.  3419. 

Chariton,  p.  581. 
Considine,  p.  4311  et  seq. 
Tarpey,  p.  4330  et  seq. 
Joyce,  p.  4337  et  seq. 

Clancy,  p.  670. 

p.  5498-5500. 
p.  5498  et  seq. 
p.  5500-5504. 

Soames,  p.  2857. 

Collotty,  p.  875. 

Leonard,  p.  1006. 

p.  634. 
p.  634. 
p.  635. 

A.-G.  S„  p.  287. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  51. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  189. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  190. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  191. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  196. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  242. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  244. 

A.-G.  3.,  p.  249. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  250. 

Molloy,  p.  1499. 

Delaney,  p.  1856. 
Withers,  p.  2393. 
Creaghe,  p.  2407. 
Soames,  p.  2877. 
Mulqueeny,  p.  3593. 
p.  2381. 

p.  5819. 
p.  5819. 
p.  5819-5820. 

Soames,  p.  2875. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  250. 

Delaney,  p.  1860. 

Mulqueeny,  p.  3594. 
p.  635. 


Huggins,  p.  1045. 
Hoarty,  p.  761. 


Cahill,  Thomas  • 

Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

m 

Cahill,  Patrick- 

Shot  -  -  -  - 

- 

Cahill,  Pat 

Murdered  ... 

- 

Cahir 

Meeting  at,  Sept.  19,  1880 

- 

Cahirciveen 

Destitution  at 

•> 

Cahirlistrane  - 

Meeting  at,  Sept.  5,  1880 

Caird,  James 

On  Cowper  Commission 

Callaghan,  J. 

Paid  rent  secretly 

Callaghan,  John 

House  fired  into 

President  of  branch  at  BarradufF 

Callaghan,  Michael 

Threatening  notice  -  - 

Callighy,  Father 

Incites  Lewis’  tenants 

Calvin,  J. 

Malicious  injury 

Cameron,  James 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 

Campbell,  Henry,  M.P. 

Letters  signed  by  Parnell  in  his  handwriting 
Letter  to  Kenny  -  -  ,  , 

Handwriting  of  - 

Examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 

• 

Cross-examined  by  Attorney-General 

- 

Canavan,  Bartholomew 

Examined  by  Mr.  O’Connor  - 
Evidence  about  Bottevill 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  O’Connor 

Cane,  Dr. 

- 

House  attacked 

- 

Cane,  Martin 

- 

Walked  in  Burke’s  blood 

r 

“ 

Canlon,  Pat. 

- 

Windows  broken 

- 

Canning,  Rev.  John 

* 

Encouraged  the  Land  League 

- 

■ 

Cannovan,  Bartholomew 

President  of  a  Land  League  Branch 

- 

■ 

Canny,  Michael  - 

- 

Letter  to  Hewson 

- 

- 

Cappacon  - 

- 

Meeting  at,  Oct.  19,  1886 

- 

- 

Cappa  White 

- 

Land  League  branch  at 

- 

- 

Carbine,  Pat 

Cardal  -  - 

- 

Gave  up  his  farm  -  » 

Outrage  at  -  . 

- 

Cardonagh 

- 

Meeting  at,  Mar.  17,  1881 

Carew,  M.P.  - 

- 

Owner  of  the  “  Leinster  Leader  ” 

Carey 

- 

Letter  from  Egan,  Oct.  25,  1881 

Present  at  New  York  Hotel  conference 

Carey,  James 

Molloy  denies  knowledge  of  - 
Phoenix  Park  murderer 

A  Centre  - 

An  Invincible 

Letters  from  Egan 

Deposition  of  - 

Carey,  Tom 

- 

Boycotted  -  .  - 

Career  - 

- 

Outrage  at  - 

Outrage  at  -  '  - 

Carmody,  Jeremiah 

♦ 

Cattle  maimed  - 

Carmody,  M. 

- 

House  attacked 

Carna 

• 

Speech  of  Harris  at,  April  7,  1881 

Carndonagh 

■  - 

Meeting  at,  July  4,  1880 

Carrick-on-Shannon 

- 

Meeting  at,  Oct.  24,  1880 

Carrick,  Redmond 

- 

Bingbam  complains  of  - 

- 

■ 

p.  1367-1368. 
p.  1368-1369. 
p.  1369. 

Bennett,  p.  854. 

Huggins,  p.  1046. 

J.,  p.  2196. 

Iyob,  p.  572. 

J,,  p.  2186, 

Leonard,  p.  1007. 

Leonard,  p.  966. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  271. 

Leonard,  p.  992. 

Davis,  p.  1107. 

Lewis,  p.  511. 

J.,  p.  1149. 

p.  1423. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  173, 174, 175. 
J.,  p.  2075. 

Soames,  p.  2879,  et  se%. 
pp.  3241-3244. 
p.  3244. 

p.  4397-4406. 

Canavan,  p.  4397. 
p.  4406-4409. 
p.  4409-4410. 

Kennedy,  p.  1198. 

Charlton,  p.  581. 

Murphy,  p.  791. 

Botherill,  p.  609. 

Botherhill,  p.  609. 

Hewson,  p.  1916. 

Murphy,  p.  796. 

Tanner,  p.  1811. 

Brown,  p.  1546. 

J.,  p.  1149. 

J.,  p.  2197. 

Tyrrell,  p.  1970. 

A  -G.  S.,  p.  136. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  220. 

Molloy,  p.  1497. 

Molloy,  p.  1508. 

Delaney,  p.  1850 
Delaney,  p,  1856. 
Delaney,  p.  1871. 
Fottrell,  p.  3353. 

Slack,  p.  2326. 

Huggins,  p.  1030. 

J.,  p.  1149. 

Hussey,  p.  1275,  1294. 
Rice,  p.  1248. 

A.-G  S.,  p.  75. 

J.,  p.  2186. 

J.,  p.  2191. 

Bingham,  p.  153,9. 
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Carrigahorig 
Carrigan 
Carrigan,  i’ at  - 
Carroll,  Dr.  Wm. 
Carrol  -  ? 

Carroll,  Michael 
Carronmadra  Moy 
Carrowkeet 
Carseveen 
Carter  - 

Carter  - 
Carter,  Geo.  S.  - 


Carter,  J.  C. 


Cartoon,  Pat 
Casey  r  r 

Casey,  Daniel  » 
Casey,  Edmund  - 


Casey,  J.  - 

Casey,  Michael 
Casfy,  Rev. 
Casey,  Richard 
Cassels,  M. 
Castlebar 

Castle  Farm 
Castlegar 
Castle  Gregory 

Castlehill 

Castleisland 


Castletown 
Caulfield,  J. 

Causeway 


Clarke  lived  at 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bell,  p.  555. 

Outrage  on  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hewson,  p.  1919. 

Boycotted  ,  ,  . 

- 

- 

- 

Slack,  p.  2320. 

Present  at  New  York  Hotel  conference 

- 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  220. 

Outrage  on  - 

- 

- 

Welch,  p.  540. 

Arrested  .  .  , 

- 

- 

Huggins,  p.  1069. 

Mogan  lived  at 

- 

- 

Mogan,  p.  826. 

Destitution  at 

- 

• 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Hickey  lived  at  - 

- 

- 

.  Mary  Hickey,  p.  906. 

Denounced  by  Gordon  at  Claremorris 

_ 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  111. 

Threatening  notice 

- 

Criegh,  p.  767. 

Saunders  lived  at  - 

T 

- 

Huggins,  p.  1072. 

Shot,  Mar.  1882 

_ 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  114. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 

. 

p.  1590-1592. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  0.  Russell 

. 

p.  1593-1597. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  ? 

p.  1597,  1598. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 

- 

p.  1598,  1599. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

9 

p.  1599, 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 

. 

p.  1600. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  J^mes 

- 

p.  1600. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 

p.  1570-1572. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

- 

p.  1572. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 

V 

- 

p.  1572. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

1 

• 

r 

p.  1581. 

Property  burned 

• 

J-,  p.  1150. 

Tenant  to  Mrs.  Staughton 

Herbert,  p.  861. 

Employed  by  Collotty 

- 

Collotty,  p.  877. 

Arrested  for  murder  of  Curtin 

- 

Meehan,  p.  935. 

Threatening  notice  -  - 

- 

Davis,  p.  1J06. 

Letter  to  Leonard  -  7 

. 

Leonard,  p.  987. 

Letter  to  Leonard 

7 

Leonard,  p.  988. 

Accused  of  grabbing  by  Nally 

A.-G.  S.,  p,  71. 

Spoke  at  Knocknabul,  June  1881 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  94. 

Outrage  on  - 

• 

r 

Huggins,  p.  1029. 

Speech  at  Knocknagoshill,  Jan.  6,  1886 

? 

7 

A.-G.  S.,  p,  311. 

A  moonlighter  -  - 

• 

■ 

- 

Buckley,  p.  1693. 

Head  injured  -  -  - 

7 

7 

Murphy,  p.  793, 

Speeches  of  Dillon  and  Parnell  at, 

Nov. 

3,  1885 

_ 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  290. 

Meeting  at,  Aug.  18,  1879  - 

- 

T 

Davitt,  p.  5577. 

Curtins  lived  at 

- 

7 

Lizzie  Curtin,  p.  917. 

Destitution  at 

7 

7 

'  - 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Ray  lived  at  7 

m 

Ray,  p.  851. 

Near  Dingle  .  T  - 

- 

- 

Crane,  p.  1218. 

Meeting  at  -  - 

- 

- 

J.,  p.  2199. 

Biggar’s  speech  at,  Oct.  10,  1880 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  52. 

Speeches  of  O’Connor  and  Biggar  at 

,  Oct 

10,  1880 

. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  89. 

Destitution  at  7 

. 

. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Land  League  meeting  at 

- 

. 

Huggins,  p.  1035. 

Land  League  meeting  at,  May  13,  1 

881 

- 

• 

Davis,  p.  1100, 

Outrage  at  - 

- 

. 

J.,  p.  1149. 

Meeting  at,  Oct.  10,  1880 

- 

. 

O’Connor,  p.  1334. 

Meeting  at,  Oct.  1880 

- 

• 

Lucy  Thompson,  p.  1601. 

Meeting  at,  Oct.  10,  1880 

- 

- 

J.,  p.  2188. 

Meeting  at,  Oct.  24,  1880 

- 

- 

J-,  p.  2186. 

Examined  by  Attorney-General 

. 

pp.  3403-3405. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

- 

. 

pp.  3405-3407. 

Re-examined  by  Attorney-General 

- 

- 

pp.  3406,  3407. 

League  books  of,  produced  - 

- 

- 

7 

. 

Henry  O’Connor,  p.  5304 

U  56130— InJ.  16. 
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Cavan 

Cawley,  Michael 
Cawley,  Patrick 

Centres  - 
Chamberlain 
Chance,  P.  A.,  M.P. 
Ciiard,  E.  P. 

Charlesley,  Arthur 
Charlton,  William 
Charlton 

Charlville 
Chicago  - 


“  Chicago  Citizen  ” 
Chicago  Convention 

Cincinatti 

Claney,  James  - 

Clancy,  Thomas  - 


Clancy,  John  J.,  M.P.  • 

Clandeboye 
Clanmacnoise 
Clan-Na-Gael  - 
Clanricarde,  Marquis  of 
Clare,  J.  E. 
Claremorris 

Clark,  Dr. 


Outrage  at  - 

A  Fenian  and  member  of  Land  League 

Examined  by  Mr.  Harrington 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid  ... 

A  division  of  the  Fenian  organisation 

Memorandum  made  with  Mr.  O’Shea,  Apr.  22,  1882 

Eeprepented  by  Mr.  Hammond 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Eussell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt  . 

Examined  by  Attorney-General  . 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid  - 


J.,  p.  1149. 

Mannion,  p.  727. 

p.  4339-4341. 
p.  4341-4343. 
4343-4344. 

Delaney,  p.  1850. 

O’Shea,  p.  380. 

Hammond,  p.  37. 

p.  1523-1525. 
p.  1525, 1526. 
p.  1526,  1527. 

p.  1951-1952. 
p.  1952-1953. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid 


p.  580-581, 
p.  581. 


Examined  by  Attorney-General  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Eussell  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

Eaids  for  arms  at  - 

Speeches  of  Davitt  at,  Aug.  28,  1880 
Meeting  at,  Nov.  1885  - 

Convention  at,  Nov.  1881  - 

Convention  at,  Sept.  1881  - 

Seditious  paper  ..... 

Held  Aug.  1886.  Present:  Ford,  Brennan,  Devoy,  E<mn 
Finer ty,  Eowe,  Sullivan,  Dr.  Wallace,  and  Walsh 


pp.  769  and  770. 
p.  770. 
p.  771. 

Huggins,  p.  1057. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  223. 
J.,  p.  2261. 

Le  Caron,  2558. 
Le  Caron,  p.  2736 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  46. 


A.-G.  S.,p.  250. 


Speech  of  Parnell  at,  Feb.  23,  1880 
Eeport  of  meeting  at 


A-G.  S.,p.  221. 
Le  Caron,  p.  2752. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Harrington 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid 


p.  4819-4820. 
p.  4820-4824. 
p.  4824-4825. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Asquith 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington 


p.  669-671. 
p.  671-673. 
p.  673. 
p.  673. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Eeid 
Cross-examined  by  Attorney-General 
Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid  - 


p.  5551-5552. 
p.  5552-5560. 
p.  5560,  5561. 


Father  Conway  lived  at 


Preston,  p.  582. 


Meeting  at,  Sept.  5,  1880 


J.,  p.  2191. 


Known  as  the  V.C. 


Le  Caron,  p.  2457. 


Eepresented  by  Mr.  Bucknell 

Letter  to  Doriss 

Meeting  at,  Apr.  11,  1880 
Destitution  at 

See  John  O’Connor. 


-  p.  697. 

Soames,  p.  2868. 

-  A  -G.  S.,p.  lli. 
Ives,  p.  572. 


Clarke,  F.  S. 
Clarke,  M. 
Clarke,  Jim 
Clark,  Wm. 

Clarne  - 

Clasby  - 
Olashatlea 
Clayton  - 


Letter  from  Dorrins  - 

Threatening  letter  to  ... 

On  committee  of  Land  League 

Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Ee-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

Speech  of  Walsh  at,  Oct.  10,  1880  - 

Speech  of  Harris  at,  Oct.  10,  1880  - 

Boycotted  - 

Cahill  murder  at 

Threatened  if  he  remained  in  the  employ  of  Blaquaire 


Farrigher,  p.  2038. 

Bell,  p.  555. 

Noonan,  p.  783. 

p.  1725,  1726. 
p.  1726,  1727. 
p.  1727,  1728. 
p.  1728-1730. 

J.,  p.  352. 

J.,  p.  354. 

Bell,  p.  555. 

Huggins,  1046. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  81. 
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CHEERY 

Clements,  Mrs.  - 
Cleriiaun 
Clifden  - 

C LIFFORD,  Michael 
Clifford,  Thomas 
Clifford,  Thomas 

Clifton  - 
Clingen,  Colonel 
Cloghane 
Cronakilty 
Clonbar  - 

Clonbrook 
Clonbvr  - 

Clonclad  Killuran 

Cloncoe  - 

Clonmel 

Cloneen 

Clonoulty 

Clonshea  * 

Clooneal 

Cloonimda 

Cloonklllee 

Cloonmoylan 

Cloonteens  t 

Clohghanover 

Clohnts  - 

CLOYTON  r 

Cltjmmonrull 

Clone  Clough 

Clydane  - 

CoaDY 

Coen,  Father 
Coffey 

Coffey,  T.  J.  M. 


Cogan,  Owen  t 
Coghlan,  M. 
Cohanan,  Andrew 
Cohen,  Darby 


Mrs.  Shea  lived  at  -  » 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Leonard,  p.  997. 

Alleged  outrage 

- 

- 

- 

- 

McArdle,  p.  1561. 

Speeches  of  Gordon,  Walsh,  and  Nally  at,  Oct.  10,  1880 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  71. 

Speech  of  Harris  at,  Apr.  3, 1881 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  75. 

Meeting  at,  April  31,  1881  - 

- 

- 

- 

J.,  p.  2198. 

Intimidated  ... 

- 

- 

Huggins,  p.  1063. 

Shot  .... 

■ 

- 

Bennett,  p.  854. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 

m 

. 

p.  864,  865. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 

m 

_ 

p.  866. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

• 

- 

p.  866,  867. 

Land  League  meeting  at 

- 

- 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Blake,  p.  6^ 

Conversation  with  Le  Caron  - 

- 

- 

Le  Caron,  p.  2576. 

Smith  lived  at 

■ 

- 

Smith,  p.  1688. 

Meeting  at,  Aug.  29,  1880 

Meeting  at,  Sept.  26,  1880,  Redpath, 

-  “  - 

Nally,  and  Gordon 

J.,  p.  2183. 

present  ... 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  70. 

Scene  at,  at  Finlay’s  burial  - 

- 

* 

McNally,  p.  534. 

Kerrigan  lived  at 

_ 

Kerrigan,  p.  593. 

Land  League  meeting  at 

“ 

Lady  Mountmorr 

p.  815. 

Destitution  at  - 

- 

- 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Meeting  at,  Mar.  20,  1888 

• 

* 

Murphy,  p.  797. 

Meeting  at,  Oct.  24,  1880 

- 

J.,  p.  2196. 

Meeting  at,  Aug.  1,  1880 

- 

• 

J.,  p.  2196. 

Land  League  branch  at 

Tanner,  p.  1808. 

Morrissey  lived  at 

- 

Bolger,  p.  597. 

Meeting  at,  Sept.  19,  1880 

* 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  105. 

Keaveney  took  a  farm  at 

- 

Keaveney,  p.  809. 

Earner  owns  land  there 

- 

- 

Rafferty,  p.  498, 

Rafferty  resides  at  * 

— 

- 

Rafferty,  p.  491. 

Crowley  lived  at  -  , 

- 

- 

Leonard,  p.  996. 

Series  of  Land  League  meetings, 

followed  by 

outrages 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  77. 

Horgan  lived  at 

Leonard,  p.  970. 

Downey  lived  at  T  T 

Huggins,  p.  1074, 

J.  K.  Burke  lived  at  - 

Burke,  p.  585. 

Threatening  notices  posted  at 

Huggins,  p.  1041 . 

Outrage  at  -  - 

J.,  p.  1149. 

Threatening  notice 

O’Brien,  p.  1398. 

Incites  Lewis’  tenants  . 

Lewis,  p.  511. 

On  committee  of  Land  league 

Noonan,  p.  783. 

Outrage  on,  Aug.  10,  1881  - 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  132. 

Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  • 

p.  3501-3517. 

Statement  of  - 

Coffey,  p.  3505. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

p.  3517-3519. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

p.  3519-3520. 

Committed  for  contempt  of  Court 

p.  3520. 

Correspondence  with  Soames 

Soames,  p.  3568  et  seq. 
Soames,  p.  3571. 

Statements  of  - 

Letters  of  - 

Farrigher,  p.  2041. 

Letters  of  - 

McArdle,  p.  2119-2125 

Directed  to  go  to  Loughrea  - 

Roughan,  p.  725. 

Directed  to  go  to  Loughrea  . 

Roughan,  p.  725. 

C  2 
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COHEY,  Wl. 

Cow  stabbed  - 

Shea,  p,  1201. 

COKELEY  ... 

Collects  for  Land  League  - 

Ray,  p.  851. 

COKELY  ... 

Convicted  for  raid  on  Sullivan  .... 

Leonard,  p.  974. 

Colclough,  Michael 

Threatening  notice  posted  at  Craughwell  against  - 

Bell,  p.  553. 

Coleman,  Andrew 

Examined  by  Attorney-General  . 

A  Fenian 

Examined  by  Attorney-General  .... 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  .... 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt  .... 

Letters  to  Ball 

Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  -  • 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt  .... 

p.  3410-3414. 
Coleman,  p.  3410. 
p.  3418-3429. 
p.  3430-3445. 
p.  3445-3449. 
p.  3450,  et  seq. 
p.  3454-3459. 
p.  3459. 

Coleman,  Michael 

Boycotted  ---.... 

Walsh,  p.  1402. 

Cole,  Nathaniel 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar  -  -  -  . 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  .... 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

p.  1572-1573. 
p.  1573-1574. 
p.  1574. 
p.  1574. 
p.  1574. 

Colewood,  George 

Murdered,  1869  ...... 

Slack,  p.  2165. 

Collins,  A.  T  • 

Secretary,  Hibernian  Bank,  Affidavit  of  - 

Questioned  -  .  -  ... 

A.-G.,  p.  320. 
p.  329. 

Collins,  J. 

Letter  to  A.  O’Connor  . 

Soames,  p.  2867. 

Collins,  John  - 

Threatening  letter  ...... 

Secretary,  Land  League  branch  at  Ballydehob 

Letter  to  Bennett  ----.. 

Letter  of  *..... 

Davis,  p.  1108. 
Laing,  p.  1415. 
Laing,  p.  1423. 
Royse,  p.  1449. 

Collins,  Michael 

Boycotting  notice  ...... 

Letter  to  Hewson 

Davis,  p.  1108. 
Hewson,  p.  1915- 

Collins,  William 

Visited  by  armed  party  - 

Davis,  p.  1103. 

Collotty,  John  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  ..... 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  .... 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt  .... 

Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  .... 

p.  871-875. 
p.  875-891. 

p.  881. 
p.  881-882. 

Colton,  Geo. 

Letter  to  Digby  ...... 

Digby,  p.  1 908. 

Comans,  Mrs. 

Process  served  on 

Huddy,  p.  589. 

“Commercial  Gazette” 

(ClNCINNATTl)  - 

Letter  from  Egan  ...... 

J.,  p.  2219. 

Commins,  Dr.  A.,  M.P.  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Reid  -  -  - 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 

p.  5542. 
p.  5542-5544. 

Commission 

To  America  asked  for,  application  postponed 

P.M.,  p.  25. 

CoNALLEN,  M. 

Outrage  on----. 

Bell,  p.  554. 

Concannon,  Constable  - 

Wounded  - 

Rice,  p.  1250. 

Condon,  Capt.  Omega 

Murdered  Constable  Brett  ..... 
Meeting  to  welcome,  Sept.  24, 1878  .... 
Present  at  New  York  Hotel  Conference 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  202. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  206. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  220. 

Condon,  T.  J.,  M.P. 

Refused  to  supply  Mitchell  with  meat  ... 

Examined  by  Mr.  Russell  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Davitt  ..... 

Denies  truth  of  Mitchell’s  evidence  -  -  -  - 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  .... 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  .... 

Mitchell,  p.  2795. 
p.  5970-5971. 
p.  5971. 
p.  5971. 
p.  5971-5980. 
p.  5980-5982. 

CONEEDY  - 

Evicted  ....... 

Brady,  p.  1777. 

Cong  ... 

Meeting  at,  July  11 , 1880  ..... 

Destitution  at  ...... 

Meeting  at,  July  11,  1880  ..... 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  104. 
Ives,  p.  572. 

J.,  p.  2186. 

CONIGAR  ... 

Casey  lived  at  ...... 

Leonard,  p.  987. 

Connaboy,  Pat  - 

Present  at  meeting  at  Letterfrack  .... 

Mannion,  p.  730. 

Connair,  Thomas 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  ..... 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  .  .  .  - 

p.  620-625. 
p.  625-627. 

CONNAIRE 

His  house  burnt  down  for  paying  his  rent,  Nov.  1881 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  81. 

“  Connaught  Telegraph.” 

Letter  from  Macaulay  ..... 

Coleman,  p.  3435. 
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Connell,  Daniel 
Connell,  David  - 
Connell,  Ellen  - 
Connell,  Hannah 


Connell,  James 


Connell,  John 


Connell,  P.  D.  - 
CoNNELLEY,  MRS.  - 
Connell,  Mary  - 
Connell,  Michael 
Connell,  Timothy 


Conner,  Timothy 
Connolly,  Pat  - 
Connolly,  S. 


Connor  - 
Connor  - 
Connor,  Batt 
Connor,  F. 


Connor,  George 
Connor,  John 
Connor,  John 


Connor,  John 
Connor,  J. 
Connor,  John 


Connor,  Julia 


Connor,  Hugh 
Connor  - 
Connor,  Pat 
Connor,  Thomas 


Arrested  - 

Supplied  with  food  during  his  imprisonment 
Shot  at  - 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  • 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Evidence  about 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Evidence  about 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 


Bill  of  - 


Boycotted 
Shot  at 

Threatening  notico 


House  fired  into 
Shot  at 


Shot,  Mar.  10,  1882  - 

Leaves  the  employ  of  Birmingham 


Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 


Convicted  for  attacking  a  protection  post 
A  caretaker  - 
Boycotted  - 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 


Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Murdered  by  Keogh,  Ryan,  and  Fahy 


Attends  Land  League  meeting 
Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General 


Threatening  notice 
Injured 


Enlists  O’Connor  in  “  inner  circle 
Boycotted  - 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Evidence  about 


Huggins,  p.  10C9. 
Geelone,  p.  2117. 
Davis,  p.  1106. 


p.  1765-1766. 
p.  1766-1767. 

Father  White,  p.  4539  et 
seq. 


p.  1767-1768. 
p.  1768-1771. 
p.  1771-1772. 
p.  1772. 

Killeen,  p.  4814  et  seq. 


p.  1575-1576. 
p.  1576. 
p.  1577. 


Farrigher,  p.  2040. 
Murphy,  p.  790. 
Davis,  p.  1106. 
Davis,  1105. 


Davis,  p.  1104. 
Davis,  p.  1106,  1107. 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  99. 
Birmingham,  p.  824. 


p.  2810. 
p.  2810,  2811. 


Gilhooley,  p.  1095. 
Murphy,  p.  1212. 
Tobin,  p.  2100. 


p.  2837,  2838. 
p.  2838,  2839. 
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C&NNYCUKRAN 
COSOLLY  - 
CONOLLY,  J. 
Connolly,  John  - 


Conolly,  R.  J.  - 


Leary  lived  at 
Defended  Joyce 

Examined  by  Attorney-General 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hart 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 

-  Bill  of- 


CONROY 


Evicted  .... 
Alleged  to  have  fired  into  bis  own  house 
Shod  Burke’s  horses 


Conroy,  Michael 

Considine, Father, Thomas, 
P. 


Letter  to  Digby 

Speech  at  Kinvara,  Aug.  9,  1885 
Present  at  meeting  at  Craughwell,  1880 
Speech  at  Craughwell,  Dec.  12,  1880 
Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Evidence  about  Walter  Burke 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 


Conway 


•  Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  •, 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General 


Conway,  John 


Shot,  Aug.  1,  1886 


Conway,  Father 


i  Instructed  Conolly  to  defend  Joyce  •» 


Conway,  Wm. 


House  burnt  down,  May  15,  1886 


Conway,  William 


Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan  ,  , 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Re-examined  by  Attorney- General  - 


-  Leonard,  p.  1016. 

-  Preston,  p.  582. 

-  p.  2823-2827. 

-  p.  5921. 

-  p-  5921. 

-  p.  5922. 

.  J.,  p.  2076. 

-  Murphy,  p.  799. 

-  Cole,  p.  1574. 

Burke,  p.  588. 

-  Digby,  p.  1910. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  293. 

-  Irwin,  p.  373. 

-  Murphy,  p.  416. 

-  p.  4310-4316. 

-  Considine,  p.  4311  et  sea. 

-  p.  4316-4328. 

-  p.  4328-4330. 

-  p.  835-837. 

-  p.  837-841. 

,  p.  841. 

-  p.  841. 

„  p.  841,  842. 

.  p.  842-844. 

.  A.-G.  S.,  p.  313, 

,  Preston,  p.  582. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  308. 

p.  630. 
p.  631 
p.  631. 


Cookley  - 
Coolaelarig 
Goolcorcoran 
COOLDERSBY 

Cools 


-  Persecuted  for  taking  Greeney  and  Robinson’s  farm 

-  Near  Listowol  -  -  . 

-  Lynch  lived  at  .  ,  ,  . 

,  Meeting  at,  Oct.  14,  1883  -  •  , 

-  Outrage  at  -  -  .  .  .  r 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  78. 
Foran,  p.  1150. 
Leonard,  p.  966. 
J-,  p-  2199. 
Crane,  p.  1234. 


Coom 


-  Land  League  branch  at 


Huggins,  p.  1070. 


Coomhan,  T. 


-  Threatening  notice 


J-,  p.  1150. 


COONAIIAN  - 

COONAHAN,  C. 
COONEAL  - 
Coonhan,  James  - 
COPPATAGGLE 

Copthorne,  Henry 
Corbett  - 

Corbett,  Denis  - 
Corcoran 


Boyootted  ... 

Broke  church  windows  - 
Meeting  at,  Sept.  18,  1880 
Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Fair  at 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  ? 

Speaks  at  Irish  town,  May  1880 
Present  at  meeting  at  Claremorris,  April  1880 

Threatening  letter  sent  to 

Shot  at  for  taking  an  evicted  farm,  1869 


Kennedy,  p.  1184. 
Hegarty.  p.  1316. 
J-,  p.  2192. 
p.  1198. 

Small,  p.  636. 
p.  1426. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  102. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  111. 

Bell,  p.  553. 

Slack,  p.  2164. 


Cordal 


-  Flynn  lived  at 
Near  Castleisland 
Outrage  at 


Huggins,  p.  1041. 
Huggins,  p.  1057. 
J-,  p.  1149. 


Cork 


-  Meeting  at,  Oct.  2,  1881 
Speech  of  Parnell  at  - 
Speech  of  Sheehy  at  - 
Speech  of  O’Connor  at 
Speech  of  Redpath  at 
Speech  of  Healy  at 
Meeting  at,  Oct.  3,  1880 
Speech  of  Parnell  at  - 


Murphy,  p.  430. 
Murphy,  p.  430. 
Murphy,  p.  431. 
Murphy,  p.  432. 
Murphy,  p.  433. 
Murphy,  p.  433. 
J.,  p.  2183. 

J-,  p.  2227. 
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“  Cork  Daily  Herald  ” 

CoRLELIEYE 

Corless,  Michael 


Oorpnican,  Bryan 
Cortiss  - 
Corydon,  John  J. 
Castelloe 

Costelloe,  Maurice 
Costelloe,  Walter 
Costello,  John  - 
Costello,  Edmund 
Costello,  Martin 
Costello,  Mary  - 
Costello,  Michael 
Cotter,  Daniel  - 
Goulston,  W.  J.  - 


Seditious  paper 
Lyons  lived  at 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Bussell 


Tried  for  blowing  up  Weston  House 
Refuses  to  supply  Mogan  with  goods 
Gave  information  about  the  raid  on  Chester  Castle 
Speech  at  Ballyglass  - 
Threatened  ... 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  46. 
Leonard,  p.  963. 


p.  601. 
p.  602. 


Threatening  notice  - 
Tenant  to  Mrs.  Staughton 
Shelters  E.  Fitzmaurice 
A  Fenian  informer  - 
Tenant  of  Mrs.  Staughton 
Threatening  letter 
Threatening  notice 


Examined  by  Mr  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 


Couniham,  Pat.  - 
Counihan,  Tim  - 
Coursey,  Sergeant  B. 


Manslaughter  of 
Letter  to  Leonard 


Bolger,  p.  597 
Mogan,  p.  826. 

Davitt,  p.  5570. 

J.,  p.  2191. 

Huggins,  p.  1045. 
Huggins,  p.  10.39. 
Herbert,  p.  861. 

N.  Fitzmaurice,  p.  9 43. 
Welsh,  p.  893. 

Herbert,  p.  861. 

Davis,  p.  1109. 

Davis,  p.  1107. 


p.  2388,  9389. 
p.  2389. 


Davis,  p.  11C9. 
Leonard,  p.  933. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan  ... 

Evidence  about  Finlay  ... 

Evidence  about  evictions  of  Walsh  and  McCabe 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James  - 


p.  525-529. 

Coursey,  p.  526,  523,  530. 
Coursey,  p.  527. 
d.  529-532. 


Cowley  - 
Cowper,  Lord 
Cox,  J.  R.,  M.P 


Convicted  for  attacking  a  protection  post 
Chairman  of  Cowper  Commission 


p.  529-532 
p.  532. 

Gilhooley,  p.  1095. 

Leonard,  p.  1007. 


Speech  at  Ennis,  Nov.  20.  1886 

Speech  at  Newmarket-on-Fergus,  Jan.  23,  1887 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  284. 
A.-G.  S.,  p, 


Cox 

Coyle,  John 


Coyne,  Father 
Coyne,  Anthony 
Coyne,  Michael 
Coyne,  Rev. 
Cragg,  Thomas 
Crampsey 
Crane,  C.  P. 


House  fired  into 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  98. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Hart 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


Letter  to  O’Flaherty  ... 
Outrage  on  - 

A  Fenian,  and  member  of  Land  League 
Speech  at  Maam  ... 
Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
Speech  at  Cardonagh 


Examined  by  Attorney -General 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 
Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 
Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Asquith 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 


Craughwell 


Creaghan,  Ellen 


i 
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Creagh,  F. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Letter  from  Brennan 


p.  2819,  2820. 
Oreagb,  p.  2820. 


Creaghe,  P.  C. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Honan 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 


p.  2407-2408. 
p.  2408-2410. 
p.  2410. 


Cree,  Cornelius  - 


Outrage  on,  Feb.  14,  1887 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  274. 


Cregg  Park 


Ford  lives  at  - 


Ford,  p.  771. 


Creggs 


Kelly  stationed  at 


Kelly,  p-  603. 


Creigh  Richard 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 
Produces  Brannelly’s  Land  League  card 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 


p.  764. 

•  p.  764-768. 
p.  764. 
p.  768! 
p.  768. 
p.  768. 


Cremin,  Philip 


House  fired  into,  Feb.  6,  1887 
Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


T  A.-G.  S.,  p.  274. 
l  p.  1486-1488. 
p.  1488-1489. 
p.  1489. 
p.  1489-1490. 
p.  1490. 


Cremin 


*  Boycotted 


Father  Morrissy,  p.  4890 


Crilly,  D  ariel,  M.P. 


Speech  at  Balljnrobe.  Mar.  21, 1887  - 
Examined  by  Mr.  Harrington 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  293. 
p.  5903. 
p.  5903-5906. 
p.  5906-5907. 


Crime 


Statistics  of 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  198. 


Crinan  - 
Crockmore 
Crofton,  Sir  M. 
Crombr,  J. 
Cromer,  T. 
Cromin,  F. 
Crone,  C.  P. 
Cronik  - 


-  Intimidated  .... 

t  Outrage  at  ?  . 

*  Threatening  letter  to 

*  Outrage  on  - 

Hay  burnt  .... 

*  Malicious  injury  ... 

?  Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  -< 

-  Spoke  at  Knocknagree,  June  29,  1885 


Huggins,  p.  1063. 
Crane,  p.  1222, 
Bell,  p.  555, 

J.,  p.  1149, 

J.,  p.  1149. 

J.,  p.  1149. 
pp.  911,  912. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  255. 


Cronin 

Cronin 

Cronin,  Batt 
Cronin,  Daniel 


Cronin,  John 
Cronin,  Michael 
Crossmolina 
Crotty 
Crowe,  Denis 
Crowley  - 
Crowley  - 
Crowley,  Dan. 
Cruice,  Daniel 
Cruikshank 

CUIRNANE 
Cullen  - 
Pullen,  John 


A  juryman  at  the  trial  of  dynamiters,  Nov.  29,  1886,  boy 
cotted  ..... 


-  _  Examined  by  Attorney-General 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 

r  Farm  to  be  sold  - 

-  Shot  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

-  Pays  rent  secretly  t 

-  Shot  .  .  .  .  . 


*  Hogan  lives  at  .... 
Shot 

-  Robbed  of  arms  .... 
Secretary,  Land  League  branch,  arrested  - 

-  Murdered  1878  .... 

-  Defended  by  Land  Leagne  -  .  . 

-  Evicted  ..... 

*  Accused  of  cutting  off  Kennedy’s  horse’s  ear 
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Aughrim 

• 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Ballintubber  ... 

. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Ballycastle  ... 

- 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Ballyclerey  ... 

- 

. 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Ballyglamin  ... 

- 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Ballymac  Elligot 

- 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Ballyvaughan 

- 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Bangor  Erris  - 

- 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Belmullett  ... 

• 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Boffin  Islands 

. 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Broona  ... 

. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Cahirciveen  ... 

. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Carrowkeet  ... 

. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Castlegar  ... 

. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Claremorris  - 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Clonclad  Killuran 

. 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Cong  .... 

. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Craughwell  - 

. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Cummer  ... 

. 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Dinquin  ... 

. 

Crane,  p.  1220. 

Drum  griffin  ... 

. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Ennistymon  ... 

- 

- 

Ives.  p.  571. 

Foxford  ... 

. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Glenbeg  ... 

. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Gort  - 

. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Headford  ... 

. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Kilcommon,  Erris 

. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Kildysert  ... 

- 

. 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Kilkerran  ... 

. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Kilrush  ... 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Kin vara  ... 

. 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Lenane  ... 

vV 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Letterfrack  ... 

. 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Miltown  Malby 

- 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Moycullen  .  .  - 

. 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Neale  - 

- 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Newport  ... 

- 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Oranmore  ... 

. 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Oughterard  ... 

. 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Peter’s  Well  - 

. 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Rosscahill  ... 

. 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Shark  Islands 

. 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Shrule 

• 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Spiddal  ... 

. 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Swineford  ... 

. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Valentia  ... 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Whitegate  ... 

- 

Ives,  p.  571. 

•Outrage  on  - 

- 

J.,p.  1140. 

Boycotted  ... 

- 

Gamble,  p.  1661. 

President,  Glasside  branch,  Land  League 

- 

Bingham,  p.  1533. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 

. 

p.  5920. 

Cross-examined  by  SirH.  James 

- 

- 

p.  5920-5921. 

Letter  from  Sexton  - 

- 

- 

Farrigher,  p.  2049. 

Threatening  notice  - 

- 

- 

Davis,  p.  1105. 

A  convicted  Fenian  - 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  204. 

Resolutions  proposed  by 

. 

. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  206. 

Present  at  meeting  to  welcome  Condon  and  Meledy 

• 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  206. 

Spoke  at  Brooklyn,  Oct.  13, 1878 

- 

. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  207. 

A  delegate  from  America 

- 

. 

Delaney,  p.  1849. 

Letter  to  “  United  Ireland” 

• 

. 

J.,  p.  2222. 

Report  of  - 

- 

- 

Le  Caron,  p.  2470. 

Circular  of  - 

- 

_ 

Le  Caron,  p.  2487. 

Owns  “  Irish  Nation  ” 

. 

. 

Le  Caron,  p.  2560. 

Letter  to  Le  Caron  - 

. 

• 

Le  Caron,  p.  2747. 

Letter  of 

. 

Le  Caron,  p.  2773. 

Telegram  from  Parnell,  Feb.  24,  1881 

m 

Parnell,  p.  4009. 

Article  “  On  the  Political  Situation  ”  June  18,  1880 

- 

Davitt,  p.  5604. 
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Dhoughlin 
Digby,  Reginald  - 


Diggin,  Thomas  - 
Dillon,  J.,  M.P.  - 


Dillon,  John 


Dillon,  Luke 

Dili-on,  Pat. 
Dingle  - 

Dinquin  • 
Discovery 

Dissitt,  Robert  - 
Disturbance 
Documents 
Doherty,  John  • 
Doherty,  Miss  - 
Doherty,  Peter  - 

Dolphin,  Oliver 
Donavan,  John  - 

Donegal  - 
Donleavy, Antony 
Donneli.an,  John 


Assault  on  Deuchey  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Letters  from  tenants  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O’Connor 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 


Treasurer,  Causeway  branch  of  Land  League 

Application  for  release  of 
Signs  Ko  Rent  Manifesto 
Application  for  release  of,  referred  to 
Actions  to  be  inquired  into  - 
Goes  to  America,  Dec.  1879  - 
In  Paris,  1881  ... 

Speech  at  Loughrea,  Mar.  17,  1881  - 
Signs  Ko  Rent  Manifesto 
Signs  manifesto  against  Phoenix  Park  murders 
Letter  to  Harris,  Apr.  4,  1880  or  1881 
Violent  speech  at  Longford,  Kov.  7,  1886 
Speech  at  Castlebar,  Nov.  3,  1885 
Speech  at  Athenry,  Oct.  26,  1885 
Speech  at  Loughrea,  Oct.  16,  1886 
Tried  at  Dublin,  December  1880 
Sails  to  New  York  with  Parnell  and  Ives 
Interview  with  Ives  - 
Speech  at  Loonamore 
Speeches  at : — 

Killaloo 
Limerick  - 
Eallaghaderin 
Kildare 
Templemore 
Holyford  - 
Clonmel  - 
Thurles 
Donegal 
Letter  to  Harris 

Speech  at  Keenagh,  November  7,  1886 

Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  - 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General 

Murdered,  Nov.  17, 1881 

Evidence  about  murder  of  - 


J.,  p.  1149. 

p.  1906-1911, 
p.  1907  et  eeq. 
p.  1911,  1912. 
p.  1912.’ 
p.  1912. 
p.  1913. 

Buckley,  p.  1698. 

P.  M.,  p.  29. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  87. 
President,  p.  35. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  43. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  55. 
A.-G.  S.  p.  61. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  73- 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  115. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  170. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  184. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  278. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  290. 
A.-G.  8.,  p.  296. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  304. 
Irwin,  p.  441. 
Ives,  p.  478. 

Ives,  p.  576  et  seq. 
Feeley,  p.  1677. 

J.,  p.  2183. 

J.,  p.  2191. 

J.,  p.  2192. 

J.,  p.  2191. 

J.,  p.  2196. 

J.,  p.  2196. 

J.,  p.  2196. 

J.,  p.  2196. 

J.,  p.  2197. 

A.-G.,  p.  1930. 
O’Rorke,  p.  6208. 

p.  1577. 
p.  1578-1579. 
p.  1581-1582. 
p.  1579-1580. 
p.  1580. 
p.  1580-1581. 


Secretary  of  League  at  Mullagh 
Letters  to  Kennedy  - 


-  Kennedy,  p.  706. 

-  Kennedy,  p.  708. 


O’Malley’s  evidence  about  meeting  at,  Feb. 
Speech  of  Boyton  at  - 
Crane  stationed  at  - 
Reports  of  National  League  meetings  at 


20,  188 


-  p.  359-361. 

-  J.,  p.  359. 

Crane,  p.  1218. 

-  Gamble,  p.  1659  et  seq 


-  Distress  at 


Crane,  p.  1220. 


Of  documents 

Granted  against  both  sides 


P.  M.,  p.  7-17. 
P.  M.,  p.  21. 


A  fenian 


Buckley,  p.  1691. 


Bill  for  compensation  for 

Discovery  of  - 

Cattle  poisoned 

Box  of  arms  addressed  to 

Murdered,  Nov.  2,  1881 
Murdered,  Nov.  2,  1881 

Threatening  letter  to  -  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

Meeting  at,  April  18,  1881  - 

Rent  reduced  -  -  -  - 

On  Committee  of  Land  League  at  Mullagh 


-  Parnell,  p.  3906. 

-  P.M.,  p.7-17. 

-  Bell,  p.  555. 

-  Boucher,  p.  3395. 

.  A.-G.  S.,  p.  81. 
Bell,  p.  550. 

.  Creigh,  p.  767. 

-  p.  1531. 

-  p.  1531. 

-  J.,  p.  2197. 

-  Carter,  p.  1598. 
Roughan,  p.  724. 
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Donnelly 
Donoghue  - 
Donoghue,  Catherine 

Donoghue,  Denis 
Donoghue,  John 

Donoghue,  E. 
Donohoe,  D. 

Donohoe,  Hubert 
Donohoe,  Pat 

Donohoe,  Bichard 

Donoghue,  Daniel 
Donohue,  James  - 
Donoughmore 
Donovan  - 
Donovan,  Cornelius 
Dood,  Honora  - 
Doolag  - 
Doolaig  - 

Doolan  - 

Doolan,  Dan 
Doolan,  Daniel  - 
Doolan,  James  - 
Dooley,  Joseph  - 
Dooling,  D. 

Dooling,  Daniel  - 
Dooly 
Doonane  - 
Doran,  John 
Doran,  Charles 
Doriss,  Wm. 


Dowd,  M. 
Dowling,  Daniel 

Dowling,  Thomas 
Downey  - 
Downey,  Michael 


On  Committee  of  Land  League 

- 

- 

Noonan,  p.  783. 

Outrage  on  - 

- 

Leonard,  p.  969. 

Examined  by  Attorney- General 

. 

p.  1752-1753. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Eussell 

. 

p.  1753-1754. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid 

. 

p.  1754. 

Ee-examined  by  Attorney-General 

- 

p.  1754-1755 

Convicted  for  attack  on  Cone’s  house 

Shea,  p.  1202. 

Threatening  letter  to  - 

Bell,  p.  555. 

Examined  by  Attorney -General 

. 

p.  1755. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid 

- 

p.  1755-1756. 

Lewis’  evidence  about 

- 

Lewis,  p.  512. 

Shot  - 

- 

Leonard,  p.  974. 

Head  injured  - 

- 

Murphy,  p.  796, 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 

. 

p.  1163. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Eussell 

- 

p.  1163,  1164. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Eonan 

_ 

p.  773-774. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Eussell 

. 

p.  774. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid 

. 

p.  775. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

. 

p.  775. 

Ee-examined  by  Attorney-General 

- 

p.  776. 

Evicted  ... 

- 

Lyne,  p.  5155. 

Malicious  burning 

- 

Davis,  p.  1107. 

Meeting  at,  Sept.  20,  1885 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  287. 

Charged  with  intimidation  - 

- 

Davis,  p.  1132. 

Intimidated  - 

- 

Huggins,  p.  1063. 

Outrage  on  - 

- 

J.,  p.  1149. 

Catherine  Linaghan  lived  at  - 

- 

- 

Huggins,  p.  1051. 

Outrage  at  - 

. 

J.,  p.  1150. 

Outrage  at  - 

- 

McAuliff,  p.  1216. 

Arrested  for  murder  of  Connors 

. 

Barry,  p.  545. 

Secretary,  Land  League.  Letter  to  Pitzmaurice 

Attends  Land  League  meeting 

N.  Fitzmaurice,  p.  945. 

Conway,  p.  836. 

Shot  - 

- 

Huggins,  p.  1044. 

Attends  Land  League  meeting 

- 

Conway;  p.  836. 

Assaulted  for  paying  his  rent 

- 

A.-G.  S.,p.  76. 

Eobbed  of  arms 

- 

J.,  p.  1150. 

Shot  at,  June  1882 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  98. 

Convicted  for  attacking  a  protection  post 

A 

Gilhooley,  p.  1095. 

Galvin  lived  at 

- 

Huggins,  p.  1039. 

A  leader  of  the  Fenian  organisation 

Delaney,  p.  1849. 

Member  of  Supreme  Council  of  Fenian  organisation 

- 

Levy,  p.  3577. 

Letters  of  - 

, 

Eoyse.  p.  1445. 

Manager  of  Land  League  offices 

- 

_ 

. 

. 

Farrigher,  p.  2024. 

Letters  of  - 

- 

- 

. 

. 

Farrigher,  p.  2033  et  se<j 

Letter  from  O’Shea  - 

. 

_ 

. 

Soames,  p.  2858. 

Letter  to  Cullen 

• 

_ 

Soames,  p.  2864. 

Letter  from  Clare 

. 

_ 

. 

Soames,  p.  2868. 

Letter  from  Murtagh 

- 

- 

- 

Soames,  p.  2869. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 

- 

> 

-  • 

- 

pp.  2435-2438. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 

_ 

_ 

p.  912-913. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid  - 

• 

- 

- 

. 

p.  913-914. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

. 

- 

- 

_ 

p.  914. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

- 

- 

- 

p.  914-915. 

Secretary,  Lixnaw  branch  of  Land  League 

- 

- 

- 

Buckley,  p.  1700. 

Shot,  July  16,  1880  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  126. 

House  fired  into 

- 

- 

- 

. 

Huggins,  p.  1074. 
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Dowras  - 
Doyle,  James 


Doyle,  Peter 
Drehatten 
Drew,  Pat 
Driscoll,  Mrs.  - 
Driscoll,  Pat 

Driscol,  Pat. 
Drohan,  David  - 


Dromanhegmon  - 
Dromreag 
Dronulton 
Droumavalla 
Drumgriffin 
Drummantubber  - 
Drummond,  Robert 
Dublin,  Archbishop 
Duggan  - 

Duggan,  Norah 
Duggan,  Pat 
Dulough  - 
Duneen  - 

Dungannon 
Dungarvan 
Dunleary,  D. 
Dunlevy,  James  - 
Dunmanway 
Dunn,  J.  - 
Dunsandle,  Lord 

Durkin  - 
Durkin,  Pat 
Dusterville 
Dwyer 

Dwyer,  Edward  - 
Dwyer,  John 
Dwyer,  John 


Fahy  evicted  at  -  - 

- 

- 

m 

• 

Murphy,  p.  799, 

Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Threatening  notices  - 
Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

* 

* 

p.  1364 . 
p.  1364. 
p.  1364-1367. 
p.  1365. 
p.  2830-2831. 
p.  2831. 

Phoenix  Park  murderer 

Molloy,  p.  1508. 

Outrage  at  - 

J.',  ]>.  1149. 

Malicious  burning 

Davis,  p.  1106. 

House  burned 

Laing,  p.  1420. 

Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

” 

pp.  2434-2435. 
p.  2435. 

Evicted  ... 

Clifford,  p.  864. 

Examined  by  Attorney- General 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  0.  Russell 
Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-exami  ned  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Re-examined  by  Attorney -General 

" 

p.  903-904. 
p.  904. 

p.  1207-1208. 
p.  1750-1751. 
p.  1751. 
p.  1751. 

Cuirnane  lived  at  - 

Leonard,  p.  963, 

Daly  lived  at  - 

Leonard,  p.  965. 

Outrage  at  - 

J.,  p.  1150. 

O’Donnell  lived  at  - 

Shea,  p.  1201. 

Destitution  at 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Mrs.  Dempsey  went  to 

Kennedy,  p.  711. 

Malicious  burning 

Davis,  p.  1107. 

Correspondence  with  Pigott  - 

Pigott,  p.  3107  et  seq. 

Evicted  ... 

Letter  to  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  - 

Leonard,  p.  1009. 
Leonard,  p.  1010. 

Threatening  notice  - 

Davis,  p.  1108. 

Shot  - 

Leonard,  p.  973. 

Bingham  lives  at  - 

Bingham,  p.  1533. 

Lynch  lived  at 

Sometimes  called  Inchicullane 

Leonard,  p.  966. 
Leonard,  p.  967. 

Meeting  at,  Nov.,  1880 

J.,  p.  2196. 

Barry  is  stationed  at 

Barry,  p.  502. 

Manslaughter  of  Flynn 

J.,  p.  1149. 

Threatened  - 

- 

•  . 

O’Connor,  p.  1340. 

Meeting  at,  May  30,  1880 

J.,  p.  2183. 

Letter  to  Quinn 

Soames,  p.  2861. 

Alluded  to  by  Harris  at  Riversville 
Threatening  letter  to 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  69. 

Bell,  p.  557. 

Evicted  ... 

Donavon,  p.  1531. 

Speaks  at  Clooncal,  Sept.  1880 

A.-G.  S.,  d.  106. 

A  magistrate  mentioned  by  Irwin 

Irwin,  p.  436. 

Convicted  for  shooting  Murphy 

Crane,  p.  1234. 

O’Shea  calls  on  him  • 

- 

O’Shea,  p.  402. 

Thcenix  Park  murderer 

- 

Molloy,  p.  1508. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 

- 

p.  1780-1782. 
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Edenderry 
Edmonds,  H.  W.  - 


Egan,  Father  Patrick  - 


Egan,  Lawrence 
Egan,  Martin  - 
Egan,  Patrick  - 


E. 


Land  League  Branch  at 

Letter  to  Pigott,  alias  Ponsonby,  February  28,  1889 


Speech  at  Ballinagar,  Dec.  6,  1885 
Incites  Lewis’  tenants 
On  committee  of  Land  League 
Examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 
Evidence  about  Dr.  Tully 
Evidence  about  murder  of  Blake 
Evidence  about  murder  of  Finlay 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
Re-examined  by  Ssir  C.  Russell 


Tyrrell,  p.  1966. 
Soames,  n.  6003. 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  301. 
Lewis,  p.  511. 
Noonan,  p.  783. 
p.  4434-4445. 
Egan,  p.  4435. 
Egan,  p.  4437. 
Egan,  p.  4440. 
p.  4445-44.63. 
p.  4463-4468. 


Present  at  meeting  at  Abbey,  Feb.  1887 
Spoke  at  Ballinakill  ... 


Murphy,  p.  776. 


Murphy,  p.  795. 


Elliott,  Thomas 


Necessary  witness 
Actions  to  be  inquired  into 
Treasurer  of  Land  League 
Warrant  issued  against 
In  Paris,  1881 
Letter  to?  Feb,  24,  1881 
Signs  No  Rent  Manifesto  - 

Letter  to  Carey,  Oct.  25,  1881  - 

Letters  to  ?  Mar.  8,  1882  - 

Parnell  knows  what  he  has  done  for  the  Land  League 
Parnell  states  he  could  control  him  .... 
Opposes  using  Land  League  money  to  offer  reward  for 
Phoenix  Park  murderers  -  -  -  -  - 

Owns  share  in  capital  of  “  United  Ireland  ” 

Letter  from  Harris,  Aug.  20,  1880  .... 
Supplies  Harris  with  money  , 

Message  to  “Irish  World,”  Feb.  25,  1881  - 
Letter  to  Ford,  May  25,  1881  .... 

Spoke  at  Philadelphia,  Apr.  25,  1883  - 

Spoke  at  Chicago  Convention,  Aug.  1886  - 
Not  known  by  O’Shea 
Tried  at  Dublin,  Dec.  1880  - 
Letter  of  -  f  - 
Molloy  denies  knowledge  of 


P.  M.,  p.  25. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  43. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  59. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  61. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  61. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  61. 
A.*G.  S.,  p.  87,  115. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  136. 
A.-G.  S„  p.  165. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  166. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  168. 
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A  leader  of  the  Fenian  organisation 


An  Invincible 
Letters  to  Carey,  &c.  - 

Letter  from  Harris  - 
Speech  at  Chicago  - 

Letter  to  “  Commercial  Gazette,”  Cincinatti 
Le  Caron  knew  him  - 

States  that  the  League  sent  assistance  to  the  Boers 
Speech  of,  at  Philadelphia  .... 
Escape  of  -  -  - 

Gives  Le  Caron  a  letter  of  introduction 
Photograph  of,  produced  -  .  . 

Correspondence  with  Pigott  , 

Member  of  Supreme  Council  of  Fenian  organisation 
Letter  from  Dr.  Kenny,  July  5,  1882 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  171. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  179. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  184. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  185. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  226. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  228. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  241. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  251. 
O'Shea,  p.  376. 

Irwin,  p.  441. 

Royse,  p.  1446. 

Molloy,  p.  1498. 
Delaney,  p,  1849. 
Delaney,  p.  1856. 
Delaney,  p.  1871  et  seq. 
A.-G.,  p.  1936. 

J.,  p.  2216. 

J.,  p.  2219. 

Le  Caron,  2491. 

Le  Caron,  p.  2496. 

Le  Caron,  p.  2586. 

Le  Caron,  0611. 

Le  Caron,  2634. 

Le  Caron,  p.  2735. 
Pigott,  p.  3131  et  seq. 
Levy,  p.  3577. 

Kenny,  p.  5369. 


V 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O’Connor 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 


A  Centre 


Elmore,  James  - 
Emmanuel,  Michael 
Ennis 


Present  at  meeting  at  Kilconley,  Sept.  19,  1880 


Speeches  of  Cox,  Kenny,  and  Redmoud  at,  Nov.  20,  1886 
Meeting  at,  Sept.  19,  1880  .... 


Enniscorthy 

Ennistymon 


Enright  - 
Eraght,  James 
Esker 
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Evans,  Hurst 
Evans,  John  George 
Evans,  Thomas  - 
Evilt,  Father  - 
‘  ‘  Evening  Telegraph  ” 
Eviction  or — 


Eviction  - 

Evictions 


Hay  burned  - 

Examined  by  the  President  - 

Interprets  Kerrigan’s  evidence 


Denounces  outrages  - 

Seditious  paper 

Anderson 
Barry  - 
Brodrick 
Byrne  - 
Coneedy 
Conroy 

Daniel  Cruice  - 
M.  Cullinar.e  - 
Cornelius  Den  ebay 
Pat  Driscol 
Duggan 
Durkin 
Fahy  - 
Bartholomew  Flabiv 
Flanagan 
Pat  Fiinn 
Thomas  Fiinn 
Con  Flynn 
Mary  Foomey 
Patrick  Ford  - 
Timothy  Gallaghan 
Mary  Garrity  - 
Holland 
Mrs.  Horan  - 
John  Horgan  - 
Matt  Kelleher 
Kelly  - 
John  Kelly 
Patrick  Kennedy 
King  - 

Cornelius  Leahy 
Catharine  Lenihan 
John  Lyons  - 
Donald  Maddox 
Michael  Maloney 
Mannion 
J.  McCabe 
McHugh 
McNamara 
Pat  McNamara 
John  Monohan 
Murphy 
Myers 

Mrs.  O’Flaherty 
Dennis  O’Leary 
J.  R.  O’Sullivan 
Poff  - 

Michael  Quinlan 
Mary  Rice 
M.  Riley 
John  Rochford 
Pat  Rodgers  - 
Thomas  Russell 
Saunders 
Patrick  Shea  - 
Sullivan 
Sweeney 

Tully  - 

Michael  Twomey 
Stephen  Walsh 
David  Welch 
Williams 
Kelker 
McCarthy 
Daley 


Instructions  as  to  procedure  in  cases  of 
Form  of  -  -  . 

Return  of  - 

Return  showing  the  number  of  cases  where  Police  and 
Military  were  at 


Rice,  p.  1250. 

p.  3206. 

p.  5980  et  seq. 

Freeley,  p.  156. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  46. 

Brown,  p.  1546. 

Leonard,  p.  974. 
Murphy,  p.  799. 
p.  635. 

Brady,  p.  1777. 

Murphy,  p.  799. 

Bolger,  p.  596. 

Leonard,  p.  952. 
O’Connor,  p.  1330. 
Clifford,  p.  864. 

Leonard,  p.  1069. 
Donavon,  p.  1531. 
Murphy,  p.  799. 

Rice,  p.  1249. 

Rudden,  p.  824. 

Donohoe,  p.  775. 
Donohoe,  p.  775. 

Hussey,  p.  1292. 
Leonard,  p.  989. 

Hegarty,  p.  1312. 
Leonard,  p.  969. 

Hughes,  p.  1527. 

Martha  Daly,  p.  1436. 
Brown,  p.  1156. 

Leonard,  p.  970. 

Kelleher,  p.  1491. 
Hussey,  p.  1291. 
Donohoe,  p.  775. 

Hussey,  p.  1286. 

Murphy,  p.  1588. 
Leonard,  p.  973. 

Murphy,  p.  1212.  • 
Cremin,  p.  I486.' 
Leonard,  p.  969. 

Lucy  Thompson,  p.  1604. 
Leonard,  p.  dl7. 

Coursey,  p.  527. 

Carter,  p.  1571. 

Horgan,  p.  1 155. 

Rice,  p.  1259. 

Donohoe,  p.  775. 
Leonard,  p.  964. 

Davis,  p.  1105. 

Crane,  p.  1226. 

Hegarty,  p.  1311. 
Hegarty,  p.  1311. 
Bennett,  p.  854. 

Hussey,  p.  1274. 

Shea,  p.  1260. 

Leonard,  p.  969. 
Flanagan,  p.  749. 

Onan,  p.  663. 

Williams,  p.  1390. 
Murphy,  p.  799. 

Hussey,  p.  1285. 

Mary  Regan,  p.  1263. 
Lady  Mour.tmorres, 
p.  813. 

Donohoe,  p.  775. 
Hegarty,  p.  1320. 
Coursey,  p.  527. 

Leonard,  p.  1017. 

Crane,  p.  1223. 
O’Donnell,  p.  1996. 

Canon  Shinkwin,  p.  4868. 
Canon  Shinkwin,  p.  4868. 

McArdle,  p.  2121, 

T.  Harrington,  p.  5423. 

Gamble,  p.  1657. 

Slack,  p.  2155. 
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F. 


Fagan,  Michael 


Molloy  conveys  arms  to 
Hanged  for  Phoenix  Park  murders 
An  Invincible 


Fahy 

Fahy 

Fahy,  Father 


Arrested  for  murder  of  Connors 
Evicted  - 


Present  at  meeting  at  Abbey,  Feb.  1887 
Examined  by  Mr.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James  -7 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 


Fahy,  Ned 
Fahy,  Thomas  - 
Faherty,  John  • 
Fallen,  Pat 
Fallon,  Malachy 
Fallon,  Martin  - 
Fanning  - 
Farnworth 
Farqtjharson,  Wm. 


Murdered  Connor 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
A  Fenian,  and  member  of  Land  League 
Present  at  meeting  in  Pittsburgh 
Outrage  on  * 

Concerned  in  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorris 
Outrage  on  - 
Meeting  to  be  held  at 


Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 


Farragher,  Michael 
Farragher,  F.  J. 


Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 


Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


Farran  - 
Farranabrock  - 
Farranbrack  - 
Farranfore 


Outrage  at 
Outrage  at 
Outrage  at 


M‘ Car  thy  stationed  at 
Meehan  stationed  at  - 
Land  League  meeting  at 


Farrel,  John  - 
Farrell,  Edward 
Farrell,  Jas. 
Farrell,  John  - 


Present  at  meeting  at  Kilconley,  Sept.  19,  1880 
Speech  at  Clonakilty .... 
Box  of  arms  addressed  to  Connor 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Cross-examine4  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Re-examined  by  Attorney- General 


Molloy,  p.  1498. 
Molloy,  p.  1503. 
Delaney,  p.  1856. 


Burry,  p.  545. 
Murphy,  p.  799. 


Murphy,  p.  776. 
p.  4362-4364. 
p.  4364-4368. 
p.  4369. 


Julia  Connor,  p.  508. 
p.  1588-1589. 
Mannion,  p.  728. 
Flanagan,  p.  753. 
Bolger,  p.  596. 
Burke,  p.  1455. 
Slack,  p.  2329. 

R.,  p.  1269. 


p.  3035. 
p.  3035. 


p.  1646. 


p.  2849-2851. 
p.  2851,  2852. 
p.  2852,  2853. 


J.,  p.  1150. 
J.,  p.  1149. 
J.,  p.  1150. 


M'Carthy,  p.  886. 
Meehan,  p.  934. 
Huggins,  p.  1034. 


O’Malley,  p.  345. 
J.,  p.  2183. 
p.  3395.  ‘  • 


Farrell,  Robert 

Farrigher,  P.  J. 


Made  a  statement  about  Phoenix  Park  murders,  Jan. 
A  sub-centre  of  the  Fenian  organisation 


Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  * 

Evicted  .... 
Employed  as  a  clerk  by  the  Land  League 
Carries  letters  from  Egan  to  Mullett 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James  ? 


Fawcett,  Peter 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General 
Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 


Feeley,  Dennis 
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FlEKICK  * 


Fenian  Organisation 


Fenians  • 
Fenight  - 


Fenix,  Wm. 


Shot,  June  29,  1880  - 


Evidence  about 


Evidence  about 
Egan,  Brennan,  McAlister,  Levy,  Doran,  were  leaders  of 
Divided  into  “  Centres  ”  and  “  B’s  ” 

Oath  of 


Meeting  at.  Sept.  25,  188 1 
Speech  of  Father  Murphy  at  • 

A  fenian 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  104. 
Hughes,  p.  1528. 

Fitzpatrick,  p.  5535. 

Delaney,  p.  1848  et  seq. 
Delaney,  p.  1849. 
Delaney,  p.  1850. 

Biggar,  p.  4932. 

Murphy,  p.  423. 
Murphy,  p.  423. 

Buckley,  p.  1692. 


Fenton,  Michael 


Ferguson,  John  - 


Outrage  on,  Dec.  1,  1881 
Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington 

Letter  to  Soames 


Ferguson,  John 


Ferris,  Jas. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 
Examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Letter  to  Barry,  1876 
Be -examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Produces  rifle 


Feiiriter  • 


Reports  of  National  League  meetings  at 


.Fethard  - 


Meeting  at,  Dec.  5,  1880 


Fiddane 


Also  called  Tubba-Gort,  Annie  Blaquaire  lived  there 


Finane,  Merty 


Shot  • 


Fineran,  Father  Hubert 


Examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 


Finerty 


Spoke  at  Chicago  Convention,  1881 
Spoke  at  Chicago,  July  2,  1883 
Speech,  Sept.  8,  1883-  - 

Spoke  at  Chicago  Convention,  Aug.  1886 


Finigan,  M.P. 


Spoke  at  Ennis,  Sept.  19,  1880 


Finlay 


Murder  of  - 

Nicknamed  “  Balaclava/’  outrages  on 
Evidence  of  Lewis  about  murder  of  - 
Coursey’s  evidence  about 
Evidence  about  r 


Finn 

Finneran,  Father 


Fjnnerty  - 


Brings  Burke  to  London 

Examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Letters  to  Mrs.  Blake 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

Letter  from  Parnell,  Dec.  12,  1882  - 


Finn,  Michael 


Attacked  for  paying  his  rent,  Dec.  15,  1881 


Finn,  Pat 


Sheep  killed  - 


Finucane,  Pat 


House  attacked 


Firies 


Firinge  - 


Sheriff” s  sale  at 

National  School  at,  boycotted 

Reports  of  National  League  meetings  at 

Disturbances  at 


Fitzchallor 
Fitzgerald 
Fitzgerald 
FitzGerald 
Fitzgerald,  Ellen 


A  bailiff  ? 

Appears  with  Sir  W.  Phillimorc  for  the  Hibernian  Bank 

Convicted  for  attacking  a  protection  post  - 

See  Fitzpatrick. 

Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
;  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar  ... 
i 


.  A.-G.  S.,  p.  129. 

.  p.  1495. 

-  p.  1495. 

-  p.  1496. 

-  Soames,  p.  2856. 

.  p.  4825-4826. 

-  p.  4827. 

-  p.  4827-4.857. 

-  Ferguson,  p.  4854. 

.  p.  4857-4859. 

.  p.  2839-2841. 

.  p.  2841. 

•  Gamble,  p.1660  et  seq. 

.  J.,  p.  2196. 

.  Annie  Blaquaire,  p.  537. 

-  Leonard,  p.  973.  • 

.  p.  4611-4613. 

.  A.-G.  S.,  p.  232. 

.  A.-G.  S.,  p.  243. 

.  A.-G.  S.,  p.  243. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  251. 

.  A.-G.  S.,p.  130.  ‘ 

.  A.-G.  S„  p.  83. 

.  A.-G.  S.,  p.  307. 

.  Lewis,  p.  511. 

.  Coursey,  p.  528,  528,  530. 
Father  Egan,  p.  4440. 
Roche,  p.  4480. 

Keary,  p.  4527  et  seq. 

.  |  Burke,  p.  1469. 

.  p.  4615-4616. 

.  p.  4616-4624. 

.  Fineran,  p.  4618,  4619. 

.  p.  4624-4626. 

.  p.  4626. 

Parnell,  p.  3992. 

.  A.-G.  S.,  p.  113. 

.  Bell,  p.  560. 

.  Rice,  p.  1248. 

-  Leonard,  p.  980. 

.  Leonard,  p.  982. 

-  Gamble,  p.  1665  et  seq. 

-  Rice,  p.  1247. 

.  Collotty,  p.  875. 
Phillimore,  p.  319. 

-  Gilhooley,  p.  1095. 


p.  1332-1333. 
p.  1333. 
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Fitzgerald,  Eugene 
Fitzgerald,  John 
Fitzgerald,  Kate 
Fitzgerald,  Michael 
Fitzgerald,  M.  - 
Fitzgerald,  P.  N. 
Fitzgerald,  Wm. 
Fitzgibbon,  John 
Fitzmaubice,  Edmund 
Fitzmaurice,  James 

Fitzmaurice,  Norah 

Fitzpatrick 
Fitzpatrick 
Fitzpatrick,  Martin 


Fitzsimon,  Thomas 
“  Flag  of  Ireland  ” 
Flaherty 
Flaherty,  Petek 


Flaherty,  Maurice 
Flahive,  Bartholomew  - 
Flahire,  James  - 
Flanagan 


Flannagan,  Dr. 
Flanngan,  Edward 

Flannery,  John  - 
Flannery,  Michael 
Flannery,  Tim  - 
Fleming  - 

Fleming,  Canon  - 
Fleming,  David  - 
Fleming,  John  - 
Flemming,  John  - 
Flinn,  Pat 
Flinn,  Thomas  - 
Flood,  Peter 


A  nioonlighter 

- 

- 

- 

Buckley,  p.  1693. 

Threatening  notice 

- 

- 

Davis,  p.  1106. 

Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 

- 

• 

p.  1360-1361; 

Alleged  outrage  on  - 

•  a 

- 

Huggins,  p.  1065. 

Outrage  on  - 

*  .  • 

- 

J.,  p.  1149. 

Succeeded  Sheridan  on  his  arrest" 

• 

Delaney,  p.  1855. 

Farm  to  be  sold 

- 

Leonard,  p.  986. 

Intimidated  - 

- 

Hussey,  p.  1294. 

James  Fitzmaurice’s  brother 

- 

N.  Fitzmaurice,  p.  944. 

Murdered,  Jan.  31,  1881 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  314. 

Letter  from  Doolan  - 

. 

_ 

N.  Fitzmaurice,  p.  945. 

Murdered  ... 

- 

N.  Fitzmaurice,  p.  949. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 

pp.  944-950. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

. 

pp.  950-954. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

- 

pp.  954-955. 

Spoke  at  Glennamaddy,  May  16,  1880 

alias  Fitzgerald.  A  Land  Leaguer 

; 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  67. 

Loftus,  p.  3399. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hart 

. 

p.  5534-5535. 

Evidence  about  Feerick 

_ 

.  m 

p.  5535. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

_ 

_ 

p.  5535-5541. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

- 

- 

p.  5541-5542. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 

- 

* 

p.  1557-1558. 

Absorbed  by  “  United  Ireland  ” 

- 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  63. 

Tenant  of  Mrs.  C.  J.  Blake  - 

- 

- 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Blake,  p.  640. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 

. 

p.  742-744. 

Forced  to  become  a  Fenian  - 

- 

_ 

Flaherty,  p.  742. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

- 

_ 

p.  744-746. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bisrgar 

- 

. 

p.  746. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

. 

_ 

P-  7*6. 

Certificate  asked  for  -  - 

- 

* 

A.-G.,  p.  785. 

Intimidated  - 

- 

- 

Davis,  p.  1105. 

Evicted  - 

- 

- 

Rice,  p.  1249. 

Prosecuted  ... 

- 

- 

Shea,  p.  1201. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 

p.  751. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

- 

- 

* 

p.  751-753. 
p.  753-756. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 

_ 

p.  756. 

Evicted  - 

_ 

. 

Rudden,  p.  824.  ' 

Wrote  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ” 

- 

* 

Soames,  p.  2890. 

Box  of  arms  addressed  to 

* 

- 

Boucher,  p.  3395. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 

p.  747-749. 

Introduced  to  Meeney 

- 

- 

Flanagan,  p.  747. 

A  Land  Leaguer 

- 

* 

Walsh,  p.  1404. 

On  Committee  of  Land  League  at  Whitegate 

- 

Clancy,  p.  670. 

Boycotted  ... 

- 

- 

* 

Wynne,  p.  1761.  * 

Employed  by  Collotty 

Collotty,  p.  877. 

Photographed  the  letters 

* 

Soames,  p.  2917. 

Shot  at 

- 

Mannion,  p.  732.  * 

Convicted  for  outrage  on  Collotty 

* 

Collotty,  p.  879. 

Cattle  killed  - 

- 

Davis,  p.  1104. 

Cow  killed 

* 

Huggins,  p.  1042. 

Evicted  - 

- 

Donohoe,  p.  775. 

Evicted  -  -  -  • 

* 

Donohoe,  p.  775. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hart 

• 

. 

p.  5959. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

p.  5959. 
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Flood,  Peter — coni. 

Flynn 
Flynn,  Con. 

Flynn,  Daniel  - 
Flynn,  Daniel  • 
Flynn,  John 
Flynn,  Michael  - 
Flynn,  Michael  - 
Flynn,  William  • 


Fogerty,  Michael 
Focjherty,  James 
Foley,  P.  J.,  M.P. 


Foley,  Timothy  - 
Foley,  Wm. 

Foomey,  Mary  - 
Foran,  Pat 
Forbes,  Mrs. 
Ford,  Patrick  - 


Ford,  James 

Ford,  Pat 
Ford,  Patrick  - 
Forrester,  Arthur 

Forster,  W.  E.  - 

Fottrell  - 

FounEY,  John 
Foxford  - 
Fox,  J.  -  • 

Freeley,  David  - 

Freeley,  Pat 
“  Freemen’s  Journal  ” 


FronintMvCool 


Cross-examined  by  Attorney-General 
Produces  Longford  National  League  Books 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 


Shot  at,  Dec.  1881 
Evicted 
Murdered 
Killed  - 

Outhouse  burnt 
Shot  - 

Murdered  Huddy 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Letter  of  - 


On  committee  of  Land  League  at  Whitegate 

On  committee  of  branch  of  National  League 

Drew  cheque  for  Byrne,  Sept.  1882  - 
Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Examined  by  Mr.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

Incendiary  fire  ... 

Examined  by  Mr.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Attorney-General 

Evicted  .... 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  « 

Denounced  by  Harris  at  Oarna 

Issues  No  Rent  placard 
His  article  in  “  Irish  World  ” 

Introduced  to  Davitt,  1878  - 
Present  at  meeting  to  welcome  Condon  and  Mcled; 
Letter  from  Brennan,  Feb.  2,  1881  - 
Telegram  from  Parnell,  Feb.  5,  1881 
Letter  from  Egan,  May  25,  1881 
Spoke  at  Chicago  Convention,  Aug.  1886 
Telegram  from  Parnell,  Mar.  9, 1880 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  ... 
Outrage  on  ?  -  -  -  , 

On  committee  of  branch  of  National  League 

Evicted  -  -  -  -  - 

Spoke  at  Mrs.  Kenny’s  farewell  reception  - 
Davitt’s  “  rotten  sheep  ”  letter  found  on 

Plan  to  assassinate  him  ... 

Correspondence  with  Pigott 

Called  on  subpoena,  and  produced  true  bills  against 
Sheridan,  and  Walsh  ... 

On  Committee  of  Land  League  at  Whitegate 

Destitution  at  *  * 

Examined  by  Attorney-General 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

Murdered  ... 

Evidence  about  mur4er  of 

Seditious  paper 
Letter  from  O’Shea,  May  1882 
Article  in,  Feb.  22,  1886 
Letter  from  Brennan  - 
Articles  in  - 

Reports  of  National  League  meetings  at 


Tynan 


p.  5960-5961. 
p.  5961. 
p.  5961-5965. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  98. 

Hussey,  p.  1292. 

Gilhooley,  p.  1141. 

J.,  p.  1149. 

Huggins,  p.  1048. 

Huggins,  p.  1041. 

Kerrigan,  p.  591. 

p.  863. 
p.  863. 
p.  863-864. 
O’Connor,  p,  1342. 

Clancy,  p.  670. 

Hoarty,  p.  758. 

p.  2381. 
p.  5293-5295. 
p.  5947-5948. 
p.  5948-5951. 
p.  5951. 

Hussey,  p.  1294. 

p.  5967. 
p.  5968. 

Leonard,  p.  989. 

p.  1150-1151. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  75. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  119. 
A.-G.  Si,  p.  194. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  203. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  206. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  225. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  225. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  228. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  251. 
Parnell,  p.  3897. 

p.  771-773. 

Ford,  p.  772. 

Hoarty,  p.  758. 

Jlegarty,  p.  1312. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  249. 
Davitt,  p.  5621. 

Delaney,  p.  1861. 
Pigott,  p.  3127  et  se< 

p.  3353. 

Clancy,  p.  670. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

p.  2432-2433. 

p.  1566-1567. 
p.  1567-1568,  1570. 
p.  1569-1670. 

Freeley,  p.  1566. 
Waldren,  p.  5494. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  46. 
O’Shea,  p.  415. 
Davis,  p.  1123. 
Parnell,  p.  3933. 
Parnell,  p.  4020  et  sc 

Gamble,  p.  1663  et  e< 
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Gabbett,  Daniel  • 
Gallaghan,  Timothy 
Gallagher,  Ann 
Gallagher 
Gallagher,  Daniel 


Gallagher,  Edw. 


Gallagher,  Thos. 


Galvin 
Galvin  - 
Galvin,  Thomas 


G. 


O’Shea  calls  on  him  - 
Evicted 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
A  dynamiter  - 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  • 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 


Examined  by  Mr.  Hart 
Examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 


Shot  at,  Nov.  1881 
Threatening  letter 


Galway  - 
Galway,  Bishop  of 
Galway,  John  - 
Gamble,  Alex.  - 


House  broken  into.  Shot 
Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


M  eeting  at,  Oct.  24,  1880 
See  John  McCormack. 
Threatening  letter 


Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 


Gandy 

Gang  ham,  Catharine 
Gannon  * 

Gannon,  Patrick 


Surrendered  his  farm 
Shot  - 

Speech  at  Boston 


Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


Garrity,  Mary  - 
Garthanamona  - 
Gayer 

Geelane,  J.  T.  - 


Evicted 

Hagney  lived  at 
Speech  at  Mount  Irvine 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 


Geldy,  Thomas  - 
Geogehan 
Geoghegan,  Alfred 
Geoghegan,  Dr.  - 
Geoghehan,  John 
George,  Henry  - 
Geraghty 
Germoy  - 
Gerraty,  Father 
Gerraty,  Michael 
Gibbons,  Palk  - 


O’Shea,  p.  402. 
Leonard,  p.  969'. 
p.  1563,  1564. 

Le  Caron,  p.  2553. 


p.  3357,  3358. 
p.  3358. 
p.  3358. 


p.  5907-5908. 
p.  5908. 
p.  5908. 


p.  3230. 
p.  3230. 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  98. 
Bell,  p.  554. 


Huggins,  p.  1039. 
p.  1151. 
p.  1151,  1152. 
p.  1152,  1153. 

J.,  p.  2187. 
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Qilbraith,  Sergeant 
Gildey,  Thomas  - 
Gilhocley,  John 

Gilhooly 

Gilhooly,  J.,  M.P.  . 

Gilligan  - 
Ginnelly,  Owen 
Girteen  - 
Glancy  * 
Glangresteen 
Gladstone 
Glasside  - 
Glenbeg  -  r 

Glencar  -  -  • 

Glenhalern  * 

Glennamaddy 

Glentane  - 

Glenvalley 
Glissachar 
Gloster,  Arthur 


Gi^nn,  Pat 
Gneeveguilla 

Godfrey,  Mrs.  - 
Godley,  Father  - 

Gordon,  General 
Gordon,  J.  J.  . 
Gordon,  P.  J. 


Wounded  by  stones  - 

Examined  by  Attorney-General 

Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H-  James 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

Speech  at  Kealkil ' 

Letter  to  White. 

Evidence  about 

Threatening  notice  to 

9 

Rent  reduced  - 

Davitt’s  speech  at  - 

Threatening  letter  to 
Evictions  at  - 

Secretary  was  Mr.  Hamilton  - 
Land  League  branch  at 
Destitution  at  -  « 

Reports  of  National  League  meetings  at 
Outrage  at  - 


Meeting  at,  May  16,  1880.  Nally,  Kelly,  Kilmartin,  and 
Fitzpatrick  spoke  -  -  r  -  , 

Meetings  at,  May  16  and  July  4,  1880 

Near  Castleisland  ..... 

Speeches  of  Mulligan  and  Leonard  at,  Sept.  20,  1885 

Near  Bally  dehob  .»**■» 

House  blown  up,  June  7,  1886  *  -  - 

Actions  to  be  inquired  into  - 
Spoke  at  Milltown,  July  25,  1880  -  —  . 

Threatening  notice  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  .... 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  ... 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt  .  -  - 

Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  ... 

Shot  at  -  -  *  -  - 

Near  Renasup  *  -  -  -  - 

Land  League  meeting  at  - 

Threatened  -  -  -  -  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Russell  -  -  -  - 

Evidence  about  Pat  Sullivan 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  . 

Produces  books  of  Ballybunnion  branch  of  National  Leagu 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  -  - 

Letter  to  “Times”  Dec.  3,  1880  ... 

Speech  at  Loonamore  .... 

Speech  at  Kilconly,  Sept.  19,  1880  -  -  r 

Present  at  meeting  at  Clonbar,  Sept.  1880  - 
Speaks  at  Clerhaun,  Oct.  10,  1880  - 
Speaks  at  Abbey-Knockmoy,  Oct.  30,  1880  - 

Parnell  knows  what  he  has  done  for  the  Land  League 
Speaks  at  Shrule.  June  1880  .... 

Speaks  at  Cong,  July  1880  - 
Speaks  at  Ballintaffy,  April  1881  - 

Speaks  at  Roundford,  April  10,  1880 
Speaks  at  Claremorris,  April  1880  - 
Speech  at  Irish  town,  Sept.  27,  1885  - 
Speech  at  Ballinrobe,  Mar.  21,  1887  : 


Wall,  p.  1431. 

p.  1646,  1647. 

p.  1093-1095. 
p.  1140-1141. 
p.  1095-1099. 
p.  1141-1145. 
p.  1145,  1146.  • 
p.  1146,  1147. 
p.  1147-1148. 

p.  1751. 
p.  1751. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  261. 
Kennedy,  p.  2832. 

p.  2116. 

Bell,  p.  557. 

Carter,  p.  1598, 

Ives,  p.  574. 

Creigh,  p.  767, 
Leonard,  p.  969. 
O’Shea,  p.  386. 
Bingham,  p.  1533. 
Ives,  p.  572. 

Gamble,  p.  1666  et  seq 
J.,  p.  1150. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  66,  67. 

0.,  p.  2186. 

Gilhooley,  p.  1146. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  288. 

Attridge,  p.  1428. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  314. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  43. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  67. 

Davis,  p.  1105. 

p.  1166-1168. 

p.  1168-1170. 
p.  1170. 
p.  1170-1173. 

Murphy,  p.  794. 

Leonard,  p.  983. 
Huggins,  p.  1048. 

Leonard,  p.  966. 

p.  5137,  5138. 
p.  5137  et  seq. 
p.  5138-5143. 
p.  5143. 
p.  5143. 

Leonard,  p.  1004. 
Feeley,  p.  1676. 


A.-G.  S., 
A.-G.  S., 
A.-G.  S., 
A.-G.  S., 
J.,  p.  341 
A.-G.  S., 
A.-G.  S., 
J.,p.  345. 
A.-G.  S., 
A.-G.  S., 
A.-G.  S., 
A.-G.  S., 
A.-G.  S., 
A.-G.  S., 


p.  69. 
p.  70. 
p.  71. 
p.  71. 


66. 

103. 


p.  104. 

p.  108. 
p.  110. 

}■•  HI. 
p,  289. 
p.  292. 
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Gordon,  P.  J. — cont. 


Goret 
Gormley  - 
Gornall,  Thomas 

Gort 

Gortnassna 
Goryey,  Pat. 
Graham  - 


Graham  - 
Greany,  John 

Greencastle 
Greeney  - 

Grey,  T.  G. 
Griffen  - 
Griffin 


Griffin,  Annie  • 
Griffin,  Canon  A. 


Griffin,  James  - 
Griffin,  John  « 

Griffin,  L. 
Griffin,  Thomas  - 
Guiney,  Denis  • 
Gunn,  Wilson 

Gurtnagrow 


O’Malley’s  evidence  regarding  his  speech  at  Milltown, 
July  25,  1880  -  .  .  _ 

Speech  at  Kilconly  partly  read 
Tried  at  Dublin,  Dec.  1880  - 
Speech  at  Kilconly,  Sept.  19,  1880  - 
Speech  at  Abbey knockmoy,  Oct.  3,  1880 
Speeches  at — 

Shrule 
Cong 

Cahirlistrane 
Ahbeyknockmoy 
Ballyhaunis 
Chicago 

Meeting  at,  Aug.  1885 

Examined  by  Attorney-General 

Alleged  contempt  . 

Explanation  of  contempt  - 

Destitution  at  .... 

Near  Michaelstown  - 

Hay  overthrown  .... 

Appears  with  Attorney-General  for  Mr.  Walter 
Appears  for  defendants  in  O’Donnell  v.  Walter 
Examines  Bell  .... 

Examines  Crone  «... 

Examines  Buckle  .... 

Examines  Yereker  .... 

Examines  Buckle  - 

Discussion  whether  he  should  be  shot 

Examined  by  Mr.  Eeid 
Produces  minute  of  Kuocknagoshel 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  - 

Land  League  meeting  at,  Oct.  1880  - 

And  Robinson  surrendered  a  farm  voluntarily.  Their 
successors  persecuted 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 

Convicted  for  moonlighting  - 

Speaks  at  Ahascragh,  Dec.  19,  1880 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General 

Assistant  to  Mrs.  O’Brien 

Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 

A  moonlighter 

Threatening  notice  - 
Threatening  notice 
A  moonlighter 

Threatening  notice 

A  moonlighter 

House  fired  into 

Oats  stolen 

Near  Ballydehob 


J.,  p.  341. 

J.,  p.  345. 

Irwin,  p.  441. 

J.,  p.  454.  ■ 

J. ,  p.  45/ . 

J.,  p.  2186. 

J.,  p.  2186. 

J.,  p.  2186. 

J.,  p.  2187.  • 

J.,  p.  2199. 

J.,  p.  2261. 

J.,  p.  2241. 

p.  2428. 

R.,  p.  1269. 
Macpherson,  p.  1326. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Fenton,  p.  1495. 

Murphy,  p.  692. 

P.  M„  p.  2. 

A.-G.,  p.  36. 
p.  547-561. 
p.  911-912. 
p.  1411,  1412. 
p.  1984-1986. 
p.  1411,  1412. 

Mannion,  p.  730. 

p.  5206,  5207. 
p.  5206. 
p.  5207,  5208. 
p.  5208-5210. 

Bingham,  p.  1533. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  78. 

p.  3358. 

Rice,  p.  1249. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  73. 
Murphy,  p.  418. 
p.  1198. 
p.  1199. 
p.  1199-1200. 

Huggins,  p.  1041. 

p.  1376-1378. 
p.  1378-1380. 
p.  1380,  1381. 
p.  1382,  1383. 
p.  1383,  1384. 

Tobin,  p.  2096. 

Gilhooley,  p.  1145. 
J.,  p.  1150. 

Tobin,  p.  2096. 

J.,  p.  1150. 

Tobin,  p.  2096. 

Davis,  p.  1104. 

Rico,  p.  1249. 

Daly,  p.  1428. 
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Hackett  • 

Haddens  •  - 

Hagney,  Cornelius 


Halloran 
Halloran,  Patrick 
Halloran,  Martin 
Hamilton 
Hammond 
Hammond,  John  - 

Hanahan.  Martin 
Hankin,  Martin 
Hanify,  John 

Hanlan,  M.  * 
Hanley  - 
Hanley,  W.  P.  - 

Hanlon,  Edw.  - 
Hanlon,  Joseph  - 

Hanlon,  Laurence 

Hanly  -  - 

Hanna,  Michael 

I 

Hannen,  Sir  James 


Hanrahan,  John 


H. 

Accused  of  grabbing  at  Clerbaun 

Murdered,  Jan.  3,  1882 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Boycotting  notice  against 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Eussell 
Jjetter  from  T.  Harrington  - 
Letter  from  T.  Harrington  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 

Present  at  meeting  at  Kileboy 

Shot,  Aug.  29, 1881  - 

Arrested,  Apr.  1881  • 

Gladstone’s  secretary 

Appears  for  Mr.  P.  A.  Chance 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hart 
Examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 

Arrested  for  murder  of  Barrett 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 

Examined  by  Mr.  Russell 
Evidence  about  Dempsey 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

Threatening  letter 

Speech  at  Abbeyknockmoy  - 

Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General 

A  delegate  from  America  * 

Phoenix  Park  murderer 
An  Invincible  *  . 

Phoenix  Park  murderer 
An  Invincible 


Speaks  at  Abbeyknockmoy,  Oct,  3,  1880 


Swore  Flaherty  *  • 

His  address  -  *  -  - 

Says  Inquiry  will  proceed  judicially 
Examines  Wear 

Examines  Evans  -  -  , 

Examines  Houston  - 

Evicted  *  *  * 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  71. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  82. 

p.  611-613. 

Hagney,  p.  613. 
p.  613-616, 

Hagney,  p.  614. 

Hagney,  p.  615. 
p.  617. 

Kennedy,  p.  701, 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  132. 

Barry,  p.  544. 

O’Shea,  p.  386. 

Hammond,  p.  37. 

p.  5966-5967. 
p.  5967. 
p.  5967. 

Bridget  Barrett,  p.  1545, 

p.  1566. 

p.  4585. 
p.  4585  et  seq. 
p.  4585-4587. 
p.  4587-4589. 

Bell,  p.  555. 

J.,  p.  2187. 

p.  2278-2286. 
p.  2286-2294. 
p.  2294-2295. 

Delaney,  p.  1849. 

Molloy,  p.  1508. 

Delaney,  p.  1856, 

Molloy,  p.  1508. 

Delaney,  p.  1856. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  72. 

J.,  p.  461. 

Flaherty,  p.  742. 

President,  p.  1. 

President,  p.  1. 
p.  3203. 
p.  3206. 
p.  3208. 

Father  O’Donovan,  p, 
4567. 


Hansard  - 
Hardcastle,  B.  W. 


Hargreaves,  Bridget 


•  Extracts  from  -  .  • 

*  Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  -  - 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  - 

Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Examined  by  Attorney?  General 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sexton 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  ? 

-  Rent  reduced  - 


Harkin,  Peter 


Outrage  on 


Harmer,  James 


Threatening  letter 


JI  ARRINGTON, 

M.p.  •* 


Edward, 


Owns  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ” 

Fined  5001.  for  contempt  of  court 
Application  for  release  of 


p.  3319-3353. 

p.  2275. 
p.  2275-2278. 
p.  3480-3496. 
p.  3496-3497. 
p.  6276-6285. 
p.  6275-6289. 
p.  6290-6291. 

Carter,  p.  1598. 

Hewson,  p.  1919, 

Davis,  p.  1108. 


A.-G.,  p.  869. 
p.  927. 

R.,  p.  3614. 
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Harrington,  Edward 
M.P. — cont. 


Application  for  order  for  attendance 
Examined  by  Mr.  Eeid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  - 
Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 


R.,  p.  3875. 
p.  5048-5066. 
p.  5066-5095. 
p.  5097-5119. 
p.  5119-5125. 
p.  5290. 
p.  5290. 


Harrington,  Father  D.  R. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Hart 
Examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Produces  cash  book  of  Listowel  League 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Loekwood 


Harrington,  John 
Harrington,  John 
Harrington,  Pat 


*  Assaulted 

*  A  moonlighter 

*  A  moonlighter 


Harrington,  T.,  M.P. 


Harrington.  Thomas 


•  Appears  for  a  number  of  M.P.’s 
Actions  to  be  inquired  into  -  . 

Present  at  Biggar’s  speech  at  Castleisland 

Speaks  at  Brosna,  Oct.  24,  1880 

Speaks  at  Killorglin,  Mar.  4,  1881  - 

Speaks  at  Kenmare,  Sept.  20, 1885  - 

Speech  at  Kenmare,  Sept.  20,  1885  - 

Speaks  at  Knocknagoshill 

Speech  at  Broma,  Oct.  24,  1880 

Letter  to  Hagney  - 

Letter  to  Hagney  ... 

Cross-examines  Lewis 

Cross-examines  Burke 

Cross-examines  Keen 

Cross-examines  Onan 

Cross-examines  Clancy 

Cross-examines  Murphy 

Cross-examines  Birmingham 

Cross-examines  Conway 

Speech  at  Obane  -  -  . 

Cross-examines  Bennett 

Cross-examines  H.  Williams  - 

Cross-examines  Leonard 

Cross-examines  Shannon 

Cross-examines  Kennedy 

Cross-examines  McAnlifF 

Cross-examines  Crane 

Cross-examines  Rice  r 

Cross-examines  Hayes 

Bribes  O’Connor  ... 

Cross-examines  Burke 

Cross-examines  Cremin 

Cross-examines  Fenton 

Letter  to  O’Connor  - 

Speech  at  Murroe  - 

Examines  Cawley  - 

Examines  Monaghan  - 

Examines  Clancy  ... 

Examines  Anderson  ... 

Letter  to  Father  Brosuan 

Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

Denies  the  truth  of  Thomas  O’Connor’s  evi 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 


nee 


Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Examines  D.  Crilly,  M.P. 
Re-examines  D.  Crilly,  M.P.  - 
Examines  O’Hagan  - 
Examines  Adams 
Examines  M.  McCartan 
Examines  Robinson  - 
Examines  Joseph  Kelly 
Examines  Parnell 


p.  5193,  5194. 
p.  5195,  5196. 
p.  5196-5202. 

Father  Harrington,  p 
5202. 

p.  5202-5204. 

Hussey,  p.  1294. 
Buckley,  p.  1693. 
Buckley,  p.  1693. 


Reid,  p.  36. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  43. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  52. 

A.-G.  S.,p.  90. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  91. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  96. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  310. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  319. 

J.,  p.  358. 

Hagney,  p.  614. 
Hagney,  p.  615. 
p.  513-515. 
p.  587,  588. 

p.  661. 
p.  668. 

p.  673. 
p.  780. 
p.  825. 
p.  841. 

Bennett,  p.  853. 
p.  855-856. 
p.  911. 

p.  1013-1020. 
p.  1196. 
p.  1198. 
p.  1217. 
p.  1236-1240. 
p.  1255-1257. 
p.  1265  and  1266. 
O’Connor,  p.  1339. 
p.  1480-1481. 
p.  1489. 
p.  1496. 

O’Connor,  p.  1743. 

J.,  p.  2265. 
p.  4339-4341. 
p.  4425-4431. 
p.  4819-4820. 
p.  4883-4885. 

D.  F.  O’Connor,  p.  5160. 
p.  5413-5424. 
p.  5415. 
p.  5424-5449. 
p.  5449-5451. 

p.  5515-5531. 
p.  5531. 
p.  5531-5534. 
p.  5534. 
p.  5003. 
p.  5906-5907. 
p.  5908-5909. 
p.  5929-5931. 
p.  5816. 
p.  5968-5969. 
p.  5986-5987. 
p.  6197-6198. 


Harris,  Matthew,  M.P. 


Actions  to  be  inquired  into  - 
Organiser  of  Land  League 
In  Paris,  1881 

Speaks  at  Riversville,  Sept.  19,  1880 
Speaks  at  Ahascragh,  Dec.  19,  1880 
Speech  at  Killimore,  Mar.  25,  1881 
Speaks  at  Clifden,  Apr.  3,  1881,  denouncing 
Robinson  - 
Speaks  at  Carna,  Apr.  7,  1881,  denouncing  Mrs 
Mrs.  Blake,  and  Leonard  of  Tuam 

F  2 


i'orbes 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  43. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  60. 
A.-G.  S„  p.  61. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  69. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  73. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  74. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  75. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  75. 
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Harris,  Matthew,  M.P.— 

cent. 


Harris,  Michael 

Harrison 
Harrison,  H.  J.  - 
Harrison,  Morgan 
Hartington,  Loro 
Hart,  John 
Hart,  Lionel 


Harvey,  G. 

Harvey,  George  - 
Hastings  - 
Hatton,  H.  F.  - 
Hauligan  ' 
Hawk®  - 


Present  at  meeting  at  Cong,  July  1880 
Speaks  at  Ballyhaunis,  Oct.  1880  ... 

Parnell  knows  what  he  has  done  for  the  Land  League 
Present  at  Land  League  Council  met  in  Paris,  Feb.  1881 
Letter  from  Brennan,  May  22,  1880  - 
Letter  to  Brennan,  May  23,  1880 
Letter  to  Egan,  Aug.  20, 1880 
Letter  from  Dillon,  Apr.  4,  1880  or  1881 
Receives  money  from  Brennan  and  Egan 
On  committee  of  National  League 
Speech  at  Loughrea,  Sept.  10,  i885 
Speech  at  Athenry,  Oct.  26,  1885 
Speech  at  Portumna,  Nov.  15,  1885 
Speech  at  Gurteen,  Nov.  29,  1885 
Speech  at  Portumna,  Sept.  26,  1886 
Speech  at  Aughrnm,  Dec.  19, 1886 
Speech  at  Clame,  Oct.  10,  1880 
Speech  at  Ahascragh,  Dec.  19,  1880 
Tried  at  Dublin,  Dec.  1880  - 
Denounces  Mrs.  C.  J.  Blake  at  Carna,  Apr.  7,  1881 
Present  at  meeting  at  Tynagh 
A  centre  of  the  Fenian  organisation 
Letters  of 
Diary  of 
Speeches  at : — 

Riversville 
Galway 
Loughlinn  - 
Ballyleague 
Kiltoom 
Mount  Irvine 
Kilim  ore  * 

Clifden 
Lochrea  - 

Letter  to  “  United  Ireland” 

Letters  from  Parnell 
Letter  from  Dillon 
Letter  from  O’Kelly 
Speech  at  Killimore,  Mar.  25,  1881 
Parnell  denies  being  present  at 
speech  of  - 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Letter  from  Parnell,  March  17,  1883 
Letters  to  Parnell,  March  8  and  13,  1883 


partridge  shooting  ” 


Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

Letters  to  * 

Letter  from  A.  O’Connor 

Boycotted  .... 

Letters  shown  to 

President  of  Killoo  Branch  of  Land  League 


Appears  for  a  number  of  M.P.’s 
Examines  Tarpey 
Examines  Kennedy  - 
Examines  John  Nolan 
Examines  Father  Harrington 
Examines  Shea 
Examines  Fitzpatrick 
Examines  Scanlan 
Re-examines  Scanlan 
Examines  Gallagher  - 
Examines  Ryan 
Examines  Coyle 
Examines  Connolly  - 
Examines  Flood 
Examines  Hammond  - 
Examines  Sweeney 
Re-examines  Sweeney 
Examines  Hughes 

Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  104. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  107. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  166. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  182. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  183. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  183. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  184. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  184. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  185. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  239. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  295. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  296. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  299. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  300. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  304. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  306. 

J.,  p.  354. 

Murphy,  p.  420. 

Irwin,  p.  441. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Blake,  p.  643. 
Kennedy,  p.  705. 
Delaney,  p.  1855. 

A.-G.,  p.  1927-1941. 
A.-G.,  p.  1936. 

J.,  p.  2187. 

J.,  p.  2187. 

J.,  p.  2187. 

J.,  p.  2193. 

J.,  p.  2193. 

J.,  p.  2195. 

J.,  p.  2198. 

’  J.,  p.  2198. 

J.,  p.  2199. 

J.,  p.  2204. 
p.  2277. 
p.  2277. 
p.  2278. 

Conolly,  y.  2810. 

Parnell,  p.  3909. 
p.  6047-6104. 

p.  6100. 
p.  6101. 

p.  955,  956. 
p.  956,  957. 

J.,  p.  2073. 

Soames,  p.  2889. 

Jago,  p.  1825, 

Houston,  p.  3013. 

Jago,  p.  1823. 

Lockwood,  p.  36. 
p.  4330-4331. 
p.  4392. 
p.  4608-4609. 
p.  5193,  5194. 
p.  5204,  5205. 
p.  5534,  5535. 
p.  5561,  5562. 
p.  5563,  5564. 
p.  5907-5908. 
p.  5918. 
p.  5919. 
p.  5921. 
p.  5959. 
p.  5966-5967. 


p.  2428-2429. 
p.  2430. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 

-  Speech  at  Kiltimagh,  Jan.  10, 1886 

-  Alleged  contempt  of  - 
Murdered  - 

-  Shoed  Burke’s  horses 


p.  3356. 

A.-G.  S.,p.  291. 
R.,  p.  2951. 
Doyle,  p.  2830. 
Burke,  p.  588. 
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Hates,  Father 
Hates,  Michael 


Hayes,  Samuel 
Hayes,  Timothy 
Hayes 

Hats,  Donald 
Headford 
Healet  • 

Healy,  John 
Healy,  Maurice,  M.P. 


Speech  at  Youghall,  Nov.  7,  1886 


Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


A  moonlighter 

Shot,  Aug.  8,  1885 

Said  to  have  threatened  Mulqueeny 

Murdered  Fitzmaurice 

Destitution  at 

Present  at  meeting  in  Pittsburgh 
Letter  to  J.  J.  O’Kelly,  M.P. 


Evidence  about 
Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar  - 


Heally,  Michael 
Healy,  Martin  - 
Healy  (of  Boherbue) 
Healy,  T.  M.,  M.P. 


Ordered  to  give  up  herding  - 
Outrage  on  - 
Spoke  at  Knocknagree.  June  29,  1885 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  262. 


Spoke  at  Castletown,  Oct.  24,  1880 
Spoke  at  Cork,  Oct,.  2, 1881  - 
Present  at  Land  League  Council  me 
Speaks  at  Chicago  Convention,  188 
Speech  at  Killarney,  Aug.  30,  1885 
Appears  for  himself  - 
Speech  at  Cork,  Oct.  2,  1881 
Cross-examines  Irwin 
Cross-examines  O’Mally 
Speeches  at : — 

Bantry 
Castletown 
Hoboken  - 
St.  Mullins 
Speech  of  Dec.  1881  - 
Present  at  Chicago  Convention 


in  Paris,  Fe' 


p.  1264-1265. 
p.  1265-1266. 

p.  1266. 
p.  1266. 

p.  1266-1267. 


Buckley,  p.  1693. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  271. 
O’Shea,  p.  401. 

N.  Fitzmaurice,  p.  949. 
Ives,  p.  572. 

Flanagan,  p.  753. 

J.  J.  O’Kelly,  p.  6024. 


p.  2116. 

p.  4914-4916. 
p.  4916-4924. 
p.  4924. 


M  irphy,  p.  777. 
Bell,  p.  554. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  255. 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  124. 
A.-G.  §.,  p.  127. 

A.-G.  S.,'  p.  233. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  308. 
Healy,  p.  329. 
Murphy,  p.  433. 
p.  445-451. 
p.  469-473. 


Heanne,  T. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General 


Hearne,  C. 
Heffron,  Pat 
Hegarty  - 
Hegarty,  J. 


Shot,  May  18,  1880  - 
A  Land  Leaguer 

Putting  up  as  a  poor-law  guardian 


Hegarty.  Jeremiah 


l 
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Herbert,  Edward 

Herds  League 
Herlehy,  John  - 

Hersee,  Chas. 

Hewson,  Father  Henry  ■ 

Hewson,  Geo. 


Hibernian  Bank 

Hibernians,  Ancient 
Order  of. 

Hickey,  Cornelius 

Hicky,  David 

Hickey,  Lawrence 

Hickey,  Martin  - 

Hickey,  Mary  - 

Higgins,  Pat. 

Higgins,  Pat. 

Higgins,  Rev. 

Higgins,  Tom 
Higney  - 
Hindes,  James  - 
Hoarty,  Michael 

Hobbins,  Head  Constable 

Hoboken  - 
Hoday 

Hodden  ... 
Hodnett,  Richard 

Hogan,  E.  J. 

Hogan,  Joe 
Hogan,  John 
Hogan,  Joseph 

Hogan,  Morgan  • 


Examined  by' Mr.  Murphy  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James  r 

Evidence  about  - 

Letter  to  Leonard  - 

Letter  to  Leonard  - 

Letter  to  Leonard  - 

Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  * 

Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Produces  Belmullet  League  books  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
Evidence  about  Bingham 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Letters  from  tenants  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O’Connor 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 


Represented  by  Sir  W.  Phillimore  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
Flanagan  a  member  of 

Shot  - 
Intimidated  - 

Threatening  notice  ... 

Refuses  to  supply  Mogan  with  goods 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 

Process  served  on  -  - 

Murdered  Huddy  - 

Letter  from  Dori3s  - 

Speaks  at  meeting  of  Ladies’  Land  League 
Prosecuted,  Apr.  1882,  for  proposing  to  shoot  one  Geraghty 

Murdered  Huddy  ... 

Shot,  Feb.  28,  1882  - 

Arrested  for  murder  of  Feerick 

Cows  burnt  .... 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 

Healy  speaks  at 

Refused  to  supply  Hughes  with  bread 
Murphy’s  landlord  -  -  - 

Arrested  - 

Letter  to  Mrs.  Daly  -  -  - 

Letter  to  “  United  Ireland  ” 

Plot  to  shoot  - 

Or  committee  of  Land  League  at  Whitegate 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-exammed  by  Sir  H.  James 

Boycotted  ..... 


p.  857-860. 

p.  860-861. 
p.  862. 
p.  862. 

Louden,  p.  5797. 

Leonard,  p.  983. 
Leonard,  p.  984. 
Leonard,  p.  985. 

p.  2802-2804. 

p.  5455-4561. 
p.  5459. 
p.  5461-5471. 
p.  5463  et  seq. 
p.  5471,  5472. 

p.  1913-1920. 

Hewson,  p.  1914  et  seq 
p.  1920,  1921. 
p.  1921,  1923. 
p.  1923  1924. 
p.  1924-1926. 

Phillimore,  p.  319. 

Flanagan,  p.  754. 


Huggins,  p.  1044. 

Davis,  p.  1104. 

Davis,  p.  1109. 

Mogan,  p.  827. 

p.  904,  905. 
p.  906,  907. 
p.  907,  908. 

Huddy,  p.  589. 
Kerrigan,  p.  591. 

Farrigher,  p.  2034. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  75. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  76. 

Kerrigan,  p.  591. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  98. 

Donavon,  p.  1531. 

Flanagan,  p.  751. 
p.  757-759. 
p.  759-762. 
p.  762-764. 

p.  1387-1388. 
p.  1388. 
p.  1388-1390. 

J.,  p.  2203. 

Hughes,  p.  677. 

Murphy,  p.  1214. 

Laing,  p.  1414. 
Mrs.  Daly,  p.  1437. 

J.,  p.  2207. 

Coleman,  p.  3425. 

Clancy,  p.  670. 

p.  1550-1551. 
p.  1551-1552. 
p.  1552. 
p.  1552. 

Slack,  p.  2331. 
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Hogan,  William 

Hogg,  Jonathan  - 
Holderness,  Ht.  G. 

Holland  - 
Holland,  Joseph 
Holland,  Michael 
Holmes,  Pat 
Holt,  John 
Holyford 
Hopkins,  George 
Hopkins,  J, 

Horan,  Peter  - 
Hora,  Timothy  • 

Horan,  Bridget  • 
Horan,  Chas. 
Horan,  John 

Horan,  H. 

Horan,  Mrs. 

Horan,  Timothy  - 

Horan,  Timothy 

Horgan,  Edmund 
Horgan,  Edward 

Horgan,  John  - 
Horgan  - 
Horgan,  John  . 
Horgan,  Major  - 
Horgan,  Sylvester 
Horne  - 
Horne,  Timothy 

Houligan 
Houlihan,  Pat  . 
Houston,  E.  C.  * 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Beid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Evidence  about  ... 

Examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 
Evidence  about  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union 

Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 

Evicted  - 

Summons  Kennedy  to  a  meeting 
On  committee  of  Land  League  at  Whitegate 
On  committee  of  branch  of  National  League 
A  Land  Leaguer 
Meeting  at,  Oct.  17,  1880 
Shot  at 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 


Letter  to  Quinn 
Alleged  letter  from,  to  Kenny 
Asks  for  money  for  “  the  men  who 

Horse  injured 

Intimidated  - 

Letter  to  Leonard 
Intimidated  - 

House  fired  into 

Evicted 

Outrage  on 
Letter  to  Herbert 

Wall  thrown  down 
Letter  to  Quinn,  Sept.  20,  1881 

Assault  on 

Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

Assault  on  '  - 


ere  shot  in  th 


eye 


p.  1553-1554. 
p.  1554. 
p.  1554-1555. 
p.  1555. 

Father  Kelly,  p.  5473. 

p.  5991-5996. 
p.  5991  et  seq. 

p.  629. 
p.  629. 

p.  1189-1190. 
p.  1190-1193. 
p.  1193. 

Martha  Daly,  p.  1436. 
Kennedy,  p.  704. 
Clancy,  p.  670. 

Hoarty,  p.  758. 
Cremin,  p.  1490. 

J.,  p.  2196. 

Rudden,  p.  817. 
p.  3523. 
p.  1484. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  122. 
Russell,  p.  151. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  187. 

Huggins,  p.  1048. 

Davis,  p.  1104. 

Leonard,  p.  987. 

Davis,  p.  1106. 

J.,  p.  1150. 

Brown,  p.  1156. 

Huggins,  p.  1041. 
Davis,  p.  1102. 

Davis,  p.  1103. 

Davis,  p.  1113. 

Rice,  p.  1259. 

n  K/i 


*  Intimidated  ... 

-  Evicted 

*  Speaks  at  New  York,  May  27,  1882 

*  Tenant  to  Mrs.  Staughton 

*  A  magistrate  mentioned  by  Irwin 

-  Letter  to  Brown 
Visits  Brown  - 

-  Murdered  by  Jago 


-  Hnggins,  p.  1053. 
.  Leonard,  p.  970. 

.  A.-G.  S.,  p.  234. 

-  Herbert,  p.  861. 

.  Irwin,  p.  436. 

.  Brown,  p.  1157. 

.  O’Brien,  p.  1162, 

.  Jago,  p.  1826. 


-  Imprisoned  for  murder  of  Quirk 

O’Shea’s  evidence  obtained  through 
Receives  the  letters  from  Pigott 
Examined  by  Attorney- General 
Author  of  “  Parnellism  Unmasked  ’ 
Transactions  with  Pigott 
Letter  from  Pigott  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

Examined  by  the  President  • 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  . 

J?  4 


•  Gamble,  p.  1668. 


O'Shea,  p.  391. 

Soames,  p.  2890. 
p.  2972-2983. 

Houston,  p.  2973. 
Houston,  p.  2972  et  sea. 
Houston,  p.  2980.  * 

p.  2983-3002. 
p.  3003-3033. 
p.  3208. 
p.  6004-6013. 


Hoyland  - 
Huban 

Huddy,  John 
Huddy,  Joseph  - 
Huddy,  Thomas 

Huggins,  D.  G.  - 


Hughan 
Hughes  - 
Hughes,  Edw. 

Hughes,  James  - 


Hughes,  John 

Hughes,  Joseph  - 
Hughes,  Patrick 


Humphreys,  Father 
Hurley  - 
Hurley,  Pat 
Hurley,  Thomas 

Hurley,  Timothy 
Hussey  - 
Hussey,  Cornelius 
Hussey,  Bartholomew 
Hussey,  Samuel  M. 


Hutchins,  Samuel 
Hutchinson 
Hyrand,  Pat 
Hynes,  Francis  - 

Hynes,  J.  J. 
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A  tenant  of  Mrs.  C.  J.  Blake 

Speeches  at  Riversville 

Murdered,  Jan.  1882  - 

Murdered,  Jan.  1882  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Re-examined  by  Attorney- General 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Statement  taken  down  by  Irwin 

Arrested  for  murder  of  Connors 

Threatening  notices  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hart 
Cross-examined  by  Attorney-Genera 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O’Connor 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

Outrage  on  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Evidence  about  Dempsey 
Evidence  about  John  Connor 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

President  Clonoulty  Branch  of  Land  League 

Murder  of,  1879  .... 

Prosecuted  ----- 

Teahan  transacts  business  with 
Hay  burned  - 

Tried  at  Cork  for  the  possession  of  dynamite,  Nov.  29, 1886 

Leonard  is  assistant  to 

Arrested  - 

Arrested  ... 

Threatening  notice 
Examined  by  Attorney- General 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General 

Shot  at.  His  servant,  Downey,  killed,  July  16,  1880 

Reported  speeches  of  Boyton  and  Harrington,  at  Killorglin 

Treasurer  of  Land  League  ..... 

A  convicted  murderer  praised  by  Gannon  at  Boston 

Circular  of  May  14,  1883  - 


Mrs.  C.  J.  Blake,  p.  646. 

J.,  p.  2187. 

Huddy,  p.  689- 

Huddy,  p.  589. 

p.  589. 
p.  590. 

p.  882. 

p.  908. 
p.  915. 

p.  1028-1036. 
p.  1039-1051. 
p.  882-883. 
p  1051-1072. 
p.  915-916. 
p.  1072-1074. 
p.  1083-1084. 
p.  1074-1077. 
p.  1077-1078. 
p.  1084. 
p.  883-884. 
p.  1078-1083. 

Irwin,  p.  438. 

Barry,  p.  545. 

Charlton,  p.  769. 

p.  5970. 
p.  5970. 

p.  1527-1528. 
p.  1528-1529. 
p.  1529. 
p  1529-1530. 
p.  1530-1531. 

p.  676. 
p.  677-680. 

Jago,  p.  1826. 

p.  506  and  509. 
p.  506. 
p.  509. 
pp.  509-510. 

Tanner,  p.  1808. 

Rev.  Anderson,  p.  4884. 

Shea,  p.  1201. 

Teahan,  p.  1084. 

J.,  p.  1150. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  273. 

Leonard,  p.  959. 

Huggins,  p.  1969. 

Huggins,  p.  1069. 

Davis,  p.  1106. 
p.  1270,  1274. 
p.  1274,  1287. 
p.  1287,  1288. 
p.  1300,  1301. 
p.  1288, 1289. 
p.  1289,  1290. 
p.  1301,  1302. 
p.  1290,  1295. 
p.  1295,  1300. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  128- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  91. 

Walsh,  p.  1403. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  247. 

Le  Caron,  2758. 
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Hynes,  Muety 


Gave  up  his  farm  in  consequence  of  speeches  at  Land 
.League  meetings  . 

Barry’s  evidence  about  .... 


Inchicullane 

Innishannon 

Inspection 

Intimidation 


Intimidation  op  - 


See  DuDeen. 


Meeting  at,  July  12,  1885 
Of  letters 


Of  witnesses  - 
Begley 


Patrick  Bradley 
Michael  Clifford 
Connor 
Crinan 

John  Cullinane 
John  Curtin  - 
Richard  Cussen 
Cusson 

Bartholomew,  Daly 
Dennis  Daly  - 
James  Deane  - 
M.  Denehey  - 
Cornelius  Donovan 
John  Fitzgibbon 
Maurice  Flaherty 
David  Hicky  - 
Charles  Horan 
J ohn  Horan  - 
Horgan 

Humphrey  Kerin 
J.  W.  Lane 
Daniel  McCarthy 
Neligan 

John  Prindiville 
Timothy  Prindiville 
William  Prindiville 
Riley  - 

Cornelius  Sullivan 
Pat  Sullivan  - 


Tangnev 
Robert  Twiss  - 


I.  N.  B.  - 


Constitution  of,  1886 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  69. 
Barry,  p.  500. 


J.,  p.  2199. 


P.  M.,  p.  5. 


A  -G.,  p.  477. 
Davis,  p.  1104. 


Huggins,  p.  1063. 
Huggins,  p.  1063. 
Huggins,  p.  1063. 
Huggins,  p.  1063. 
Davis,  p.  1106. 
Davis,  p.  1106. 
Hussey,  p.  1294. 
Hussey,  p.  1275. 
Davis,  p.  1106. 
Davis,  p.  line. 
Hussey,  p.  1274. 
J.,  p.  1150. 


I 


u  •)  P*  J-  lu 

Huggins,  p.  1063. 
Hussey,  p.  1294. 
Davis,  p.  1105. 
Davis,  p.  1104. 
Davis,  p.  1104. 
Davis,  p.  1106. 
Huggins,  p.  1063. 
Davis,  p.  1406. 
Davis,  p.  1105. 
Davis,  p.  1104. 
Hussey,  p.  1%  ^3. 
Davis,  p.  1106. 
Davis,  p.  1105. 
Davis. 

Huggins,  p.  1063. 
Davis,  p.  1105. 
Davis,  p.  1106. 

HnaaoTT  r>  1 OQQ 

Juavis,  p.  1104. 
Davis,  p.  1103. 


Ibish  Amebican  Conven¬ 
tion 


Letter  from  Parnell,  Apr.  26,  1883  - 


“  Ibishman 


\ 


I RREMOKE 


Irwin,  William  - 


Ives,  A.  C„ 


Izod,  Colonel  - 


Report  of  National  League  meetings  at 


Gamble,  p.  1668. 


Examination  of,  by  Mr.  Murphy  .... 
Speech  of  O’Halloran  at  Tynagh,  Dec.  11,  1880 
Speech  of  O’Halloran  at  Craughwell,  Nov.  12,  1880 
Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  ..... 
Speech  of  Consodine  at  Craghwell,  Dec.  12,  1880  - 
Speech  of  Griffin  and  Harris  at  Ahasctagh,  Dec.  19,  1880  - 
Speech  of  McDonnell  at  Ballygar,  Jan.  31,  1881 
Speech  of  Murphy  at  Fenight,  Sept.  25,  1881 
Examined  by  Murphy  ..... 

Speech  of  Parnell  at  Cork,  Oct.  2,  1881  ... 

Speech  of  Sheehy  at  Cork,  Oct.  21,  1881  * 

Speech  of  O’Connor  at  Cork,  Oct.  2,  1881  - 
Speech  of  Redpath  at  Cork,  Oct.  2,  1881  - 

Speech  of  Healy  at  Cork,  Oct.  2,  1881  • 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  - 
Takes  down  statements  of  McAuli  fie,  Cull  o tty,  and  Huggins 
Trial  of  Parnell,  Dillon,  Biggar,  T.  D.  O’Sullivan,  Sexton, 
Egan,  Brennan,  M.  O’Sullivan,  Boyton,  Sheridan, 
Gordon,  Harris,  Walsh,  and  Nally,  Dec.  1880 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  ... 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Healy  -  -  •  . 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt  ... 
Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  -  *  *  * 


pp.  371-372. 
Murphy,  p.  371. 
Murphy,  p.  373. 
p.  416-425. 
Murphy,  p.  416. 
Murphy,  p.  418. 
Murphy,  p.  423. 
Murphy,  p.  423. 
p.  429-434. 
Murphy,  p.  430. 
Murphy,  p.  431. 
Murphy,  p.  432. 
Murphy,  p.  433. 
Murphy,  p.  433. 
p.  434-445. 
Irwin,  p.  438. 


Irwin,  p.  441. 
p.  445. 
p.  445-451. 
p.  451-452. 
p.  957-959. 


Examined  by  Attorney-General 

Sails  to  New  York  with  Parnell  and  Dillon 

Conversations  with  Parnell  - 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Chas.  Russell 

Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

Interview  with  Mr.  Lowther 

Interview  with  Davitt 

Describes  Nally  as  a  drunkard 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

Interview  with  Dillon 

Re-examined  by  Attorney- General  - 


p.  478-488. 

Ives,  p.  478. 

Ives,  pp.  479-488. 
p.  488-490. 
p.  490-491. 
p.  569-576. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Ives,  p.  575. 

Ives,  p.  576, 
p.  576-579. 

Ives,  p.  576  et  sea. 
p.  579-580. 


Intimidated 


Slack,  p.  2323. 


Jackman,  William 
Jago,  Francis  - 


Jamks,  Sir  Henri 


J. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

p.  2388. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 

p.  1823-1828. 

Murdered  Houglin 

Jago,  p.  1826. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

p.  1829-1836. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

p.  1839-1843. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

p.  1843-1846. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

p.  1846, 1847 

Re-examined  by  A  ttorney-General 

p.  1848. 

Appears  for  the  Defendants  in  O’Donnell  v.  Walter 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  36. 

Examination  of  Bernard  O'Malley 

p.  334-370,  454-463. 

Re-examine3  Barry  - 

p.  504-505. 

Re-examines  Coursey 

p.  532. 

Re-examines  Annie  Blaquiare 

p.  538. 

Re-examines  Welch  - 

p.  540-541. 

Re-examines  Barry  - 

- 

* 

p.  546-547.. 

Re-examines  Mrs.  H.  Blake  - 

p.  684. 

Re-examines  Mrs.  Lydon 

p.  689. 

Re-examines  Flaherty 

-  . 

p.  746. 

Re-examines  Murphy 

p.  806-807. 

Examines  Lady  Mountmorres 

p.  813. 

Examines  Rudden 

p.  817-818. 

Examines  O’Connor  - 

p.  822. 

Re-examines  Morgan 

p.  830. 

Re-examines  Gannon  - 

p.  834. 

Re-examines  Herbert 

p.  862. 

Re-examines  Clifford- 

p.  866-867. 

Re-examines  Dowling 

p.  914-915. 

Re-examines  Prinderville 

p.  917. 

Examines  Lizzie  Curtin 

p.  917-925. 

Re-examines  Lizzie  Curtin  - 

p.  930-931. 

Examines  George  Curtin 

p.  932-933. 

Re-examines  G.  Curtin 

p.  934. 

Examines  Meehan 

„  * 

p.  934-936. 

Re-examines  Meehan 

p.  941. 

Examines  Crane 

p.  941. 

Re-examines  Norah  Fitzmaurice 

- 

p.  954-955. 

Examines  Harris 

- 

- 

p.  955-956. 
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James,  Sir  Henry — cont. 


Re-examines  Harris  - 

• 

m 

Examines  Irwin 

Examines  Huggins 

Examines  Huggins 

Cross-examines  Huggins 

T 

Re-examines  Teahan  - 

i 

T 

Examines  Gilhooley  - 

r 

l 

Examines  Davis 

T 

Re-examines  Davis 

I 

r 

Examines  Gilhooley  - 

r 

l 

Re-examines  Gilhooley 

P 

Re-examines  Galvin  - 

r 

Re-examines  Horgan  - 

r 

P 

Re-examines  Rice 

.r 

V 

Re-examines  Sheehy  - 

A 

p 

Re-examines  Hayes  - 

p 

Re-examines  Hegarty 

p 

Examines  Kelleher  * 

p 

Examines  O’Connor  - 

p 

Re-examines  O’Connor 

Jr 

P 

Examines  Ellen  Fitzgerald  - 

r 

P 

Examines  Kate  Fitzgerald  - 

P 

Examines  Sweeney  -  * 

P 

Examines  Riordan 

P 

Examines  Doyle 

■A 

P 

Re-examines  Doyle  - 

P 

Examines  Cahill 

P 

Re-examines  Cahill  - 

r 

P 

Examines  Cragg 

r 

p 

Examines  Starkie 

p 

Re-examines  Maroney 

p 

Re-examines  Williams 

P 

Re-examines  Murphy 

p 

Re-examines  Cremin  - 

p 

Re-examines  Kelleher 

p 

Re-examines  Hughes 

r 

p 

Re-examines  Bingham 

p 

Re-examines  Scott 

p 

Re-examines  J.  Hogan 

p 

Re-examines  W.  Hogan 

p 

Re-examines  McArdle 

p 

Re-examines  Sloyne  - 

p 

Re-examines  Freeley 

p 

Re-examines  Cole 

p 

Re-examines  Carter  - 

IT 

P 

Re-examines  Tatlow  - 

P 

Re-examines  G.  Carter 

r 

P 

Examines  Lucy  Thompson  - 

IT 

p 

Re-examines  Lucy  Thompson 

p 

Examines  Boycott 

p 

Examines  Lavender  - 

r 

P 

Examines  Farragher  - 

r 

P 

Re-examines  MacDermott 

P 

Re-examines  Feeley  - 

.  p 

Re-examines  Smith  - 

p 

Examines  Buckley 

.A 

P 

Re-examines  Buckley 

P- 

Examines  Clark 

J 

P. 

Re-examines  Clark  - 

I 

P- 

Re-examines  James  Connell  - 

A 

P- 

Re-examines  Brady  - 

J 

P‘ 

Re-examines  Perry  - 

P. 

Examines  Farrigher  - 

i 

P. 

Examines  Williams  - 

P. 

Re-examines  Williams 

I 

P. 

Re-examines  Rodan  - 

Jr 

P. 

Examines  Boyd 

.r  * 

P- 

Examines  Hersee 

X 

p. 

Examines  Meehan 

Jr  * 

P. 

Examines  Ludgate 

• 

P‘ 

Re-examines  Ludgate 

P- 

Examines  Connolly  - 

l 

P- 

Examines  Farragher  - 

r 

p. 

Re-examines  Farragher 

p. 

Examines  Coffey 

P- 

Re-examines  Coffey  - 

r 

P- 

Examines  Soames  — 

r 

P. 

Examines  Shannon  - 

P- 

Examines  Soames 

.r 

P- 

Re-examines  Soames 

1 

P. 

Examines  Levy 

r'* 

p. 

Re-examines  Levy  -  - 

P- 

Cross-examines  Father  O’Connell 

P. 

Cross-examines  Tarpey 

r 

p. 

Cross-examines  Joyce 

P- 

Cross-examines  Cawley 

r 

p. 

Cross-examines  Father  Fahy 

P- 

Cross-examines  Father  Moloney 

A 

P- 

.  956-957. 

.  957-959. 

.  1028-1036. 
.  1039-1051. 
1078-1083. 
1090-1091. 
1093-1095. 
1099-1113. 


).  1147-1148. 

).  1152-1153. 

>.  1105. 

).  1260. 

».  1262. 

i.  1266  and  1267. 

1322-1324. 
i.  1327-1328. 
i.  1329-1330. 

'.  1332. 

.  1332-1333. 

.  1360-1361. 

.  1361-1362. 

.  1363. 

.  1364. 

.  1364-1367. 

.  1367-1368. 

.  1369. 

.  1370. 

.  1370-1373. 

.  1387. 

.  1392-1393. 

.  1486. 

.  1^90. 

.  1494-1495. 

.  1530-1531. 

.  1543-1544. 

.  1550. 

.  1552. 

.  1555. 

.  1561-1563. 

.  1565-1566. 

.  1569-1570. 

.  1574. 

.  1581. 

.  1587-1588. 

.  1600. 

.  1600-1611. 

.  1622-1628. 

.  1636-1640. 

.  1641-1646. 

.  1646. 

.  1672. 

.  1687-1688. 

. 1689-1690. 

,  1.690-1702. 
1721-1724. 

,  1725-1726. 
1728-1730. 
1772. 


Gr  2 


2071. 
2410-2423. 
2423-2424. 
2789,  2790. 
2793,  2794. 
,  2802-2804. 
2805. 

2807,  2808. 

2809. 

2810. 

2849-2851. 

,  2852-2853. 
3501-3517. 
35J 9-3520. 
3521. 

3521. 

3568-3570. 

3576. 

3577-3580. 

3586-3587. 

4287-4306. 

4331-4336. 

,  4338-4339. 


4371. 


2068- 


James,  Sie  Heney — cont. 


Jamieson,  H.  W. 

Jecohy  - 
Jennings,  Edwabd 

Jennings,  Miles  - 
Jennings,  Mbs.  - 
Johnston  - 
Joed an  - 
Jobdan,  Con 

JoEDAN,  JEEEMIAH,  M.P. 


Joy 

Joyce,  Fbank 
Joyce 

Joyce,  John 
Joyce,  Michael  - 


Cross-examines  Father  White 

- 

- 

p.  4541-4562. 
p.  4854-4855. 

Cross-examines  Father  O’Donovan  - 

p.  4569-4581. 

Cross-examines  Keogh 

p.  4589-4590. 

Cross-examines  Father  Bodkin 

p.  4607-4608. 

Cross-examines  Father  Finneran 

p.  4616-4624. 

Cross-examines  Father  Stuart 

p.  4809-4813. 

Cross-examines  Killeen 

p.  4814-4818. 

Cross-examines  Clancy 

p.  4820-4824. 

Cross-examines  Ferguson 

p.  4827-4857. 

Cross-examines  McKaye 

p.  4862-4864. 

Cross-examines  Canon  Shinkwin 

p.  4870-4877. 

Cross-examines  Father  Murray 

p.  4880-4882. 

Cross-examines  Canon  Ryan 

p.  4900-4907. 

Cross-examines  Father  Murphy 

p.  4909,  4910. 

Cross-examines  Edward  Raycroft  - 

p.  4913,  4914. 

Cross-examines  Biggar 

p.  4930-4972. 

Cross-examines  Father  Lawlor 

p.  5184-5193. 

Cross-examines  Shea 

p.  5206. 

Cross-examines  Greany 

p.  5207-5208. 

Cross-examines  Connor 

p.  5211-5217. 

Cross-examines  Father  Lawlor 

p.  5295-5299. 

Cross-examines  Henry  O’Connor 

p.  5303-5314. 

Cross-examines  Burke 

p.  5500-5504. 

Cross-examines  Father  MacHale 

p.  5506-5509. 
p.  5512-5514. 

Cross-examines  Thomas  Harrington 

p.  5531-5534. 

Cross-examines  Fitzpatrick  - 

p.  5535-5541. 

Cross-examines  J.  F.  X.  O’Brien 

p.  5545,  5546. 

Cross-examines  D.  Sullivan  - 

p.  5547-5550. 

Cross-examines  P.  J.  Power  - 

p.  5564-5566. 

Cross-examines  Scully 

p.  5566-5567.  * 

Cross-examines  Garrett  Byrne,  M.P. 

p.  5819,  5820. 

Cross-examines  J.  Jordan,  M.P. 

p.  5821-5824. 

Cross-examines  Thomas  Mayne,  M.P. 

p.  5824-5828. 

Cross-examines  D.  Crilly,  M.P. 

p.  5903-5906. 

Cross-examines  Gallagher 

p.  5908. 

Cross-examines  O’Hagan 

p.  5910-5913. 

Cross-examines  Toole 

p.  5919. 

Cross-examines  Coyle 

p.  5920. 

Cross-examines  Devereux 

p.  5920,  5921. 

Cross-examines  Conolly- 

p.  5921. 

Cross-examines  Meahan 

p.  5923-5928. 

Cross-examines  Adams 

p.  5931-5934. 

Cross-examines  Meahan 

p.  5937-5946. 

Cross-examines  Berrane 

p.  5983-5985. 

Cross-examines  Joseph  Kelly  -  * 

p.  5987. 

Cross-examines  J.  J.  O’Kelly,  M.P.  - 

p.  6021-6047. 

Cross-examines  Matt.  Harris,  M.P.  - 

p.  6047-6104. 

Cross-examines  Louden 

p.  6201-6205. 

Examines  Michael  O’Rorke  - 

p.  6207-6213. 

Examines  Moloney  ... 

p.  6227-6240. 

Re-examines  Moloney 

p.  6243-6245. 

Cross-examines  Geo.  Lewis  - 

p.  6246. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 

p.  2383-2384. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

p.  2384. 

Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 

p.  2384. 

Cow  killed  .... 

Hussey,  p.  1275. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Russell 

p.  4410-4411. 

Cross-examined  by  Attorney- General 

p.  4411-4422. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Russell 

p.  44.22-4425. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 

p.  3354,  3355. 

Hay  thrown  down  - 

Murphy,  p.  794. 

Speeches.at  Castleisland 

J.,  p.  2188. 

Organiser  of  Land  League 

A.-G.S.,  p.  27. 

Boycots  Coleman  ... 

Walsh,  p.  1403. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Russell 

p.  5820,  5821. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

p.  5821. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

p.  5821-5824. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

p.  5824. 

Complains  of  Sullivan  to  the  Land  League 

Sullivan,  p.  845. 

Threatening  notice  ... 

Bell,  p.  559. 

Burnt  Kyne’s  ass  ... 

Preston,  p.  582. 

Cattle  killed  .... 

- 

Yereker,  p.  1984. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 

p.  639. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 

- 

p.  639. 
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Joyce,  Patrick  - 

J  CRIES 


Kane,  Maurice  - 
Kansar  - 
Kavenagh 
Kaye,  Sir  W. 
Keanasup 
Keane,  James 
Keane,  Tim 
Kearney,  Cornelius 
Kearney,  .James  - 
Kearney,  James  - 
Kearney,  Pat 

Kearney,  R. 

Keary,  Pat 
Keary,  Patrick  - 

Keash 
Keating  - 
Keateng,  Mrs.  - 
Keaveney 

Keaveney,  M. 
Keaveney,  Pat  - 

Keeble  •  * 

Keefe 

Keefe,  Daniel  • 

Keefe,  Michael  - 

Keenagh  - 
Keen,  John 

Kegan,  Edward  - 
Kelker  - 
Kellar,  Nicholas  - 
Kelleher 

Kelleher,  Cornelius 


Examined  by  Mr.  O’Connor  • 

Evidence  about  Walter  Burke 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  - 

- 

- 

p.  4337-4338. 
p.  4337  et  sea. 
p.  4338-4339. 
p.  4339. 

Analysis  of  * 

- 

- 

- 

Williams,  p.  2412-2421. 

K. 

Worked  for  Murphy  ... 

- 

- 

Murphy,  p.  1212. 

Speech  of  Davitt  at,  Sept.  11,  1880  - 

- 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  224. 

Shot,  Feb.  15,  1882  - 

- 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  83. 

Letter  to  Mr.  Soames 

- 

- 

A.-G.,  p.  1795. 

C.  Leahy  lived  at  -  -  . 

- 

- 

Leonard,  p.  972. 

A  shoemaker  suspected  of  murder  of  Hauligan 

- 

Doyle,  p.  2830. 

House  attacked  ... 

- 

Huggins,  p.  1030. 

Shot  at,  May  5,  1886  ... 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  313. 

House  attacked  ... 

- 

Huggins,  p.  1042. 

Shot  at  . 

- 

Davis,  p.  1108. 

Threatening  letter  .... 
Secretary,  Clonbur  branch  of  Land  League  - 

- 

Davis,  p.  1109. 

Burke,  p.  1455. 

Robbed  .... 

- 

J.,  p.  1150. 

On  Committee  of  Land  League 

• 

Noonan,  p.  783. 

Examined  by  Mr.  O’Connor  - 
Evidence  about  Finlay 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 

" 

p.  4527-4528. 

Keary,  p.  4527  et  seq. 
p.  4528-4538. 
p.  4538-4539, 

Meeting  at,  July  25,  1880 

. 

J.,  p.  2196. 

Accused  of  grabbing  by  Nally 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  71. 

Writes  to  Bridget  Kerrigan  - 

- 

Bridget  Kerrigan,  p.  592. 

Reports  Parnell’s  speech  at  Beaufort 
Reports  speeches  at  Currow  - 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  88. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  95. 

Imprisoned  for  trespassing  - 

- 

Keaveney,  p.  812. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 

• 

pp. 809-811, 

pp.  811-812. 

Appears  for  Mr.  Moser 

. 

. 

P.  M.,  p.  2. 

Shot  ..... 

- 

- 

Bennett,  p.  854. 

Threatening  notice  - 
Arrested  - 

- 

Huggins,  p.  1042. 

Drohan,  p.  1750. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 

p.  1756-1757. 
p.  1757. 

Speech  of  Dillon  at,  Nov.  7,  1886  - 

- 

- 

O'Rorke,  p.  6208. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 
Cross-examir.ed  by  Mr.  T.  Harrington 
Re-examined  by  Attorftey-General  - 

- 

- 

p.  658. 
p.  659. 

p.  660. 
p.  661. 
p.  662. 

Boycotted  - 

- 

- 

Wynne,  1761. 

Evicted  .... 

- 

- 

O’Donnell,  p.  1996. 

Defends  assailants  of  Cremin 

- 

- 

• 

Cremin,  p.  1487. 

Speech  at  Cooldorchy,  Oct.  4,  1885  - 

- 

- 

. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  258. 

Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  . 
Arrested  ... 

- 

- 

- 

p.  1327-1328. 
p.  1328. 

Drohan,  p.  1750. 
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Kelleher,  Dennis 
Kelleher,  John  - 
Kelleher,  Matt. 
Kelleher,  Peter 

Ksllher,  F. 

Kells,  George  - 

Kells,  William  - 
Kelly 

Kelly 

Kelly,  Constable 
Kelly,  Father  John 

Kelly,  Hugh 

Kelly,  John 
Kelly,  John 
Kelly,  Joseph  - 

Kelly,  Pat. 

Kelly,  R. 

Kelly,  Thomas  - 
Kelly,  Thomas  . 
Kelly,  Tim 

Keely,  W.  P.  - 
Kencolley 
Kenealy,  Dr. 
Kenmare - 
Kenmares 
Kennedy  - 
Kennedy  - 

Kennedy  - 
Kennedy,  John  - 

Kennedy,  Maurice 

Kennedy,  Pat 


Interferes  with  Hegarty’s  business  - 
Arrested  - 

Evicted  - 


.  Hegarty,  p.  1304. 
.  Drohan,  p.  1750. 

-  Kelleher,  p.  1491. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


p.  1490-1491. 
p.  1491-1493. 
p.  1493-1494. 
p.  1494-1495. 


-  Secretary,  Dingle  branch  of  Land  League 


Crane,  p.  1219. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 


p.  1436. 
p.  1437-1439. 


-  Examined  by  Attorney -General 


p.  1950,  1951. 


-  Organiser  of  Land  League 

Spoke  at  Glennamaddy,  May  16,  1880 
Speech  at  Currow,  Sept.  1881 
Speech  at  Killorglin 


A.-G.  S.,  p,  60. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  67. 
A.-G.  S„  p.  95. 
J.,  p.  2198. 


Defended  Cormican  - 
Evicted 


Bolger,  p.  597. 
Hussey,  p.  1291. 


Wounded 


Rice,  p.  1250. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Russell 
Evidence  about  Michael  Brown  and  Wm.  Hogan  - 
Cross-examined  by  Attorney-General 


p.  5472-5475. 
p.  5473. 
p.  5475-5494. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Mnrphy 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 


p.  603. 
p.  603-604. 


Evicted 


Donohoe,  p.  775. 


Present  at  meeting  at  Abbey 


Murphy,  p.  776. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Harrington 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 


p.  5986,  5987. 
p.  5987. 
p.  5988. 


Examined  by  Attorney- General 


p.  2430. 


Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

Imprisoned  for  trespassing  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 

An  Invincible  ... 

Phoenix  Park  murderer 

Letter  to  Harris  ... 

Threatening  notice  -  -  - 

See  John  O’Connor. 

Meeting  at,  Sept.  20,  1885  - 

Denounced  by  Boyton  at  Killorglin  - 

Mentioned  by  name  by  Harris,  at  Killimore 


p.  2427. 
p.  2427,  2428. 

Keaveney,  p.  812. 

p.  1211. 

Molloy,  p.  1498. 
Molloy,  p.  1508. 

A.-G.,  p.  1946,  1947. 

Gilhooley,  p.  1145. 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  96. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  91. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  74. 


Outrage  on  - 

Charged  with  intimidation 

Boycotted 


Bell,  p.  556. 

Davis,  p.  1132. 
Kennedy,  p.  1184. 


Speech  at  Inr.ishannon 
Speech  at  Cooldersby 


J.,  p.  2199. 
J.,  p.  2199. 


On  committee  of  Land  League  at  Whitegate 
Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington  - 
Examined  by  Air.  Hart  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
Re-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 


Clancy,  p.  670. 
p.  1197. 
p.  1198. 
p.  4392. 
p.  4392-4395. 
p.  4395-4397. 


-  Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General 
House  burned 


p.  1180-1186. 
p.  1186-1188. 
p.  1188. 

Hussey,  p.  1288. 


»  Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Letters  from  P.  Dillon 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 


p.  700-706. 
Kennedy,  p.  708. 
p.  709-715. 
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Kennedy,  Pat — coni. 

Kennedy,  Patrick 
Kennedy,  T. 

Kennelly,  Edmund 
Kenney,  Pat. 

Kenny 
Kenny,  Dr. 

Kenny,  Dr.  J.  E.,  MP. 


Kenny,  M.  J. 
Kenny,  Mrs. 

Kenny,  Patrick 
Kenny,  Patrick  D. 


Kenny,  P. 

Kenny,  W.  G. 
Kent,  Edward  - 
Kent,  J.  - 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 
Evidence  about  .... 

Evicted  ..... 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  * 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

House  burned ..... 

Visits  Brown  ..... 

President  of  Land  League  branch.  Arrested 

Boland  gives  Molloy’s  letters  to 
Introduced  to  Le  Caron 

Alleged  letter  from  Horan  - 
Affidavit  read  - 

Speech  at  Ennis,  Nov.  20,  1886 
Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Attorney-General 
Brings  the  No  Rent  Manifesto  from  Kilmainham  - 
Letter  to  Egan, .July  5,  1882 
Evidence  about  Molloy 

Letter  from  Campbell 

Formerly  Miss  Hannah  Reynolds.  Farewell  reception 
Sept.  27,  1884  ... 

Land  League  Court  held  in  house  of 


Examined  by  Mr.  O’Connor  - 
President  Castleisland  Branch  of  Land  Le 
Examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Atkinson 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

Robbed  of  arms 

Spoke  at  Ennis,  Nov.  12,  1882 

Speech  at  Clonakilty  - 

Examined  by  Attorney-General 


ue 


p.  715-716. 
p.  716-718. 
p.  718-720. 

Father  Bodkin,  p.  45  el 
seq. 

Hussey,  p.  1286. 

p.  2831,  2832. 
p.  2832,  2833. 
p.  2333. 

Rice,  p.  1248. 

O’Brien,  p.  1162. 

Huggins,  p.  1082. 

Molloy,  p.  1499. 

Le  Caron,  p.  2501. 

Russell,  p.  151. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  185. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  284. 
p.  5317-5324. 
p.  5325-5377. 

Kenny,  p.  5341. 

Kenny,  p.  5369. 
p.  5375. 

J.,  p.  2075. 

A  -G.  S.,  p.  248, 

Bottherill,  p.  611. 

p.  5125-5127. 

Kenny,  p.  5125. 
p.  5127. 
p.  5128-5137. 
p.  5137. 

J.,  p.  1150. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  130. 

J.,  p.  2183. 

p.  2843-2844. 


Keogh,  Pat 


Murdered  Connor 
Arrested  for  murder  of  Connors 
Examined  by  Mr.  O’Connor  - 
Evidence  about  Julia  Connor 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 


Julia  Connor,  p.  508. 
Barry,  p.  545. 
p.  4589-4590. 
p.  4589  et  seq. 
p.  4590-4595. 
p.  4595-4596. 


Keogh,  Philip  - 
Keramm,  Roger  - 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 

» 

Imprisoned  for  trespassing 


pp.  689-691. 
Keaveney,  p.  812. 


Kerin,  Humphrey 
Kerin,  Timothy  - 
Kerrigan,  Bridget 

Kerrigan,  Matthias 


-  Intimidated  - 

-  Threatening  notice  - 

-  Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

*  Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 


Davis,  p.  1106. 

Davis,  p.  1110. 

pp.  592-593. 
p.  593-5. 

pp.  590-592. 
p.  592. 


“  Kerry  Sentinel  ” 


-  Seditious  paper 

Contemptuous  article  in 
Article  in  - 

Article  in  - 

Article  on  Fitzmaurice 
Article  in,  Nov.  10,  1885 
Letter  from  Duggan  - 
Article  in,  June  15,  1886 
Article  in,  June  18,  1886 
Article  in,  June  29,  1886 
Article  in,  July  2,  1886 
Article  in,  Nov.  10,  1885 
Article  in,  Dec.  31,  1880 
Article  in,  April  26,  1881 
Article  in,  July  1,  1881 
Article  in,  June  11,  1886 
Article  in,  August  28,  1885  - 
Article  in,  Sept.  13,  1881 
Article  in,  Jan.  28,  1881 

G  4 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  46. 

•A.-G.,  p.  869. 

J.  Leahy,  p.  885. 

Mary  Hickey,  p.  970. 

N.  Fitzmaurice,  p.  953. 
Leonard,  p.  980. 
Leonard,  p. 1010. 
Teahan,  p.  1085. 

Teahan,  p.  1086. 

Teahan,  p.  1086. 

Teahan,  p.  1088. 
Donoboe,  p.  1164. 
Gloster,  p.  1171. 
Murphy,  p.  1215. 
McAuliff,  p.  1216. 

Crane,  p.  1231. 

Crane,  p.  1231. 

Crane,  p.  1245. 

Lucy  Thompson,  p.  1601. 
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‘  Kerry  Sentinel  ” — cont. 

Article  in,  Apr.  8,  1881  ..... 

Articles  in  - 

Articles  in  - 

Lucy  Thompson,  p.  1602. 
Gamble,  p.  1659  et  seq. 
Harrington,  p.  5053  et 
seq. 

Kershaw,  Dr.  - 

Alleged  contempt  ...... 

Explanation  of  contempt  ..... 

R.,  p.  1269. 

Brown,  p.  1325. 

Kettle  - 

Secretary  of  Land  League  -•  ... 

Signs  No  Rent  Manifesto  ..... 
Signs  No  Rent  Manifesto  ..... 
Present  at  Land  League  Council  met  in  Paris,  Feb.  1881  - 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  59. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  87. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  115. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  182. 

Kickham,  Charles 

• 

Letter  from  Harris  -  •  - 

Member  of  Supreme  Council  of  Fenian  Organisation 

A.-G.,  p.  1927. 

Levy,  p.  3577. 

Kidd,  David 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  ..... 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  .... 

p.  594. 
p  594. 
p.  595. 

Kiely,  John 

Broke  church  windows  - 

Hegarty,  p.  1316. 

Kieran  - 

Letter  to  Quinn  ...... 

Soames,  p. 

Kilabrahan 

Regan  lived  at  ...... 

Regan,  1399. 

Killerennon 

Meeting  at,  Oct.  10,  1880  ..... 

J.,  p .  2197. 

Kilcommon,  Erris 

Destitution  at  ...... 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Kilconly  - 

Speech  of  Gordon  at,  Sept.  19,  1880  .... 
O’Malley’s  evidence  regarding  meeting  at,  Sept.  19,  1880  - 
Gordon’s  speech  at,  partly  read  .... 

Meeting  at,  Sept  19,  1880  ..... 

Speech  of  Gordon  at  - 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  69. 
pp.  345-346. 

J.,  p.  345. 

J.,  p.  454. 

J.,  p.  454. 

Kilcow  - 

Outrage  at  -  --  --  -- 

J.,  p.  1150. 

Kilcreevanty 

Present  at  meeting  at  Kilconley,  Sept.  1 9,  1880 

O’Malley,  p.  345. 

Kildare  - 

Meeting  at,  Aug.  15,  1880  ..... 
Meeting  at,  Oct.  1885  .  ...  . 

J.,  p.  2191. 

J.,  p.  2248. 

Kildysert 

Destitution  at  ...... 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Kilebeg  - 

Land  League  meeting  at,  Nov.  1880  ... 

Kennedy,  p.  701. 

Kilfai.niga 

Outrage  at  ------  - 

J.,  p.  1150. 

Kilflynn  - 

Reports  of  National  League  meetings  at  - 

•  Gamble,  p.  1664  et  seq. 

Kilgannon,  Thady 

Outrage  on  - 

Bell,  p.  554. 

Kilkerran 

Destitution  at  ...... 

Welch  formerly  stationed  at  - 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Welch,  p.  539. 

Killala  - 

Destitution  at  -  -  . 

Ives,  p.  572. 

Killaloo  - 

Meeting  at,  Nov.  7,  1880  -  -  -  -  • 

J.,  p.  2183. 

K’.llam  - 

Threatening  notices  posted  at 

Megan,  p.  826. 

Killarney 

Meeting  at,  Aug.  30,  1885  - 

Leonard  lives  at  -----  - 

Crane  stationed  at  -  -  -  -  ... 

League  books  produced  -  -  -  - 

A.-G.  S.,p.  308. 
Leonard,  p.  959. 

Crane,  p.  1218. 

Lyne,  p.  5163. 

Killascope 

Roche  lived  at  ...... 

Bell,  p.  554. 

Kili.asser 

Meeting  at,  June  13,  1880  - 

J.,  p.  2191. 

Killeanagh 

Star  Chamber  Court  held  at  - 

Kennedy,  p.  712. 

Killecummore 

Notices  posted  at  -----  - 

Bell,  p.  558. 

Killen,  Michael 

Examined  by  Mr.  Russell  -  -  -  -  - 

Evidence  about  James  Connell  -  -  - 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James  -  -  -  - 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  -  -  -  -  - 

p.  4814. 
p.  4814  et  seq. 
p.  4814-4818. 
p.  4818-4819. 

Killeenvarra 

Birmingham  lived  at  ..... 

Birmingham,  p.  823. 

Killey,  P.  D. 

Arrested  - 

Huggins,  p.  1069. 

Killigher,  Daniel 

Arrested  - 

Huggins,  p.  1069. 

Killigher,  John 

Asks  for  time  to  pay  rent  ----- 

Leonard,  p.  976. 
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Killimore 

Killola  - 

Killoo 

Killorglin 

Killough 

Kilmainham  Treaty 
Kilmallock 
Kilmartin,  James 

Kilmorey 

Kilronan 
Kilrush  • 

Kiltimagh 
Kiltoom  - 
Kilturry 
King 
King 

King-Harman,  Colonel 

King,  Matthew  - 

Kinlough 

Kinvalla 

Kinvara  - 

Kippa 

Kirby,  James 

Kirby,  John 

Kirwan  - 

Knipe,  James 

Knockabowl 

Knockaderry 

Knockadown 

Knockacbur 

Knockatee 

Knockbrack 

Knockeen 

Knocknabul 


Knocknagoshill  - 

Knocknagoshil  - 

U  56130.— Ind.  16. 


Speech  of  Harris  at,  Mar.  25,  1881  - 

- 

- 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  74. 
Connolly,  p.  2810. 

Meeting  at.  Mar.  25,  1881 

- 

- 

J.,  p.  2198. 

Maria  O’Flaherty  lived  at 

- 

- 

Mrs  O’Flaherty,  p.  691 

Land  League  Branch  at 

- 

- 

Jago,  p.  1823. 

Speeches  of  Boyton  and  Harrington  at,  Mar.  4, 

1881 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  91. 

Meehan,  p.  2805. 

Reports  of  National  League  meetings  at 

m 

Gamble,  p.  1664  et  sea. 

Meeting  at,  Mar.  4,  1881 

J.,  p.  2197. 

Speech  of  Father  Lawlor,  May  31,  1885 

- 

Lawlor,  p.  5176. 

D.  M‘ Carthy  lived  at  . 

- 

M'Carthy,  p.  901. 

Papers  concerning,  destroyed 

- 

O’Shea,  p.  410. 

Meeting  at,  Oct.  24,  1880 

- 

J.,  p.  2191. 

Spoke  at  Glennamaddy,  May  16,  1880 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  34. 

Speech  at  Ahascragh,  Oct.  11,  1885  - 

_ 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  295. 

Speech  at  Portumna,  Nov.  15,  1885  - 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  300. 

Notices  posted  at  - 

Huggins,  p.  1047. 

Near  Castleisland  ... 

- 

Huggins,  p.  1057. 

In  Aran  - 

- 

Chard,  p.  1525. 

Destitution  at 

. 

Ives,  p.  571 . 

Speech  of  Hastings  at,  Jan.  10,  1886 

• 

A.-G  S.,  p.  291. 

Meeting  at,  Oct.  17,  1880 

- 

J.,  p.  2193. 

Martin  O’Halloran  resided  at 

- 

. 

Jju’ia  Connor,  p.  507. 

Cattle  drowned  ... 

- 

- 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Blake,  p.  642 

Evicted 

- 

- 

- 

Murphy,  p.  1588. 

On  committee  of  “  New  York  Herald  ”  Relief  Fund 

- 

Ives,  p.  489. 

Alleged  outrage  on  - 

- 

Huggins,  p.  1065. 

Speech  of  Biggar  at,  October  31,  1880 

- 

Hersee,  p.  2802. 

Mrs.  Lydon  lived  at  - 

- 

Mrs.  Lydon,  p.  686. 

Destitution  at  ... 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Hoday  lived  at 

_ 

Hughes,  p.  677. 

J ames  Burke  lived  at 

- 

Burke,  p.  831. 

Outrage  at  - 

- 

Hegarty,  p.  1307. 

Hanged  for  murder  of  Quirk 

- 

Gamble,  p.  1668. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 

- 

p.  1553. 

“  Ca’rded,”  Jan.  4,  1881 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  113. 

On  Cowper  Commission 

- 

Leonard,  p.  1007. 

Land  League  meeting  at  - 

- 

Huggins,  p.  1034. 

Daly  lived  at  - 

- 

Leonard,  p.  975. 

Outrage  at  -  .  - 

- 

J.,  p  1149. 

Outrage  at  -  -  .  - 

J.,  p.  1150. 

Honora  Cahill  lived  at  -  - 

• 

Huggins,  p.  1045. 

Threatening  notice  posted  at,  Dec.  30,  1881 

• 

Bell,  p.  550. 

Outrage  at 

• 

- 

J.,  p.  1449. 

Meeting  at,  June  6,  1881  -  . 

A.-G.  S.,p.  93. 

O’Malley’s  evidence  about  meeting  at,  June  6,  1881 

p.  361-370. 

Speech  of  McMahon  at  -  . 

J .,  p.  362. 

Speech  of  McG-illicuddy  at  - 

J.,  p.  362. 

Speech  of  Curten  at  .... 

J.,  p.  365. 

Speech  of  O’Rearden  at  - 

• 

J.,  p.  366. 

Speech  of  O’Keiff  at  - 

* 

J..  p.  369. 

Meeting  at,  June  11,  1881 

. 

Colletty,  p.  876. 

Land  League  meeting  at,  June  5,  1881 

• 

Davis,  p.  1100. 

Meeting  at,  Jan.  6,  1886 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  311. 

Land  League  meeting  at 

H 

• 

- 

- 

Huggins,  p.  1048. 
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Knockn agoshel  - 

Knocknagree 
Knockn amucklagh 
Knox,  Miss 
Kylebeg  - 
Kylenameily 
Kyne 


-  Land  League  meeting  at,  Dec.  30,  1880 
League  minute  book  produced 

-  Meeting  at 

-  Moynham  lived  at  - 

-  •  A  landlady  in  Ball  inrobe 

-  Meeting  at,  Nov.  15,  1880 
.  Conroy  evicted  at 

-  Threatening  notice  against  • 


-  Davis,  p.  1100. 

-  Greany,  p.  5206. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  255. 
.  Leonard,  p.  997. 

Creigh,  p.  766. 

-  J„  p.  2187. 

-  Murphy,  p.  799. 

-  Preston,  p.  582. 


Laboucherb,  H.,  M.P.  - 

Lackagh  - 

Lahieve,  Edw.  -  - 

Lahif?  - 
Laing,  Thaddeus 

Lajlok,  Richard  - 
Lambert,  John  - 


Land  League 


Land  League,  Books  or  - 

Land  League  Branches 
at 


Land  League  Fund 
Land  League  op  America 


L. 

Offers  Pigott  1,000L  to  state  that  he  forged  the  letters 
Correspondence  with  Pigott  - 
Interview  with  Pigott 
Examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  ... 

Meeting  at,  Aug.  1 ,  8880  ... 

Letters  to  Steele  - 

Secretary,  Ballinrosteg  branch  of  Land  League 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 

Speech  at  Athy  ... 

Letter  to  McGough  ... 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  * 

Shot  at,  June  21,  1881 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
Shot  at,  June  20,  1881 
Threatening  notices  ... 

Council  met  in  Paris,  Feb.  1881.  Present :  Harris, 
Louden,  Kettle,  Brennan,  O’Kelly,  Healy,  lliggar,  and 
Parnell  ....... 

Knives  for  Phoenix  Park  murders  kept  in  rooms  of 
Formed  Oct.  21, 1879  - 

Inner  circle  of  ...... 


Said  to  have  passed  into  Malony’s  possession 
Removal  of  -  - 


Ahadda 
Ballinrosteg 
Ballybar 
Ballymakillygate 
Barraduff 
Coom  - 
Glasside 
Causeway 
Mullagh 

Lixnaw 
Dingle 
Ballinrosteg 
Mullagh 
Newtownsande 
Rathmore 
Scartaglin 
Shainaglish 
Clonoulty 
Ballypureen 
Cappa-White 
Killoo 
Edenderry 
In  Lancashire,  &c. 

Criticised 


Address  of  council  of  - 


Soames,  p.  2920. 
Pigott,  p.  3079  et  eeq. 
Pigott,  p.  3082. 
p.  3249-3252. 

J.,  p.  2196. 

Canon  Ryan,  p.  4902. 

Williams,  p.  1391. 

p.  1414-1415. 
p.  1415-1421. 
p.  1421-1423. 

J.,p.  2191. 

Soames,  p.  2874. 

p.  518-519. 

Lambert,  p.  518. 
p.  519-520. 
p.  521. 
p.  521. 

Bell,  p.  550. 

Bell,  p.  551. 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  182. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  188. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  211. 
Davis,  p.  1117. 
O’Connor,  p.  1335. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  185. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  186. 

Williams,  p.  1392. 
Williams,  p.  1392. 
Leonard,  p.  990. 
Clifford,  p.  8 66. 
Leonard,  p.  990. 
Huggins,  p.  1070. 
Bingham,  p.  1533. 
Buckley,  p.  1698. 
Kennedy,  p.  706. 
Roughan,  p.  724. 
Buckley,  - 
Crane,  p. 
Williams, 
Kennedy, 

Teahan, p 
Leonard,  1 
Huggins, 

Harty,  p. 

Tanner,  p.  1 
Tanner,  p.  1 
Tanner,  p.  1! 

Jago,  p.  1821 
Tyrrell,  p.  1! 
Wilkinson,  j 


,  p.  1211 


)  r- 
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A.-G.  S.,  p.  193. 
Davitt,  p.  5592. 


Land,  J.  - 

Landsdownes 
Lane,  J.  W. 

Lane,  M.P. 
Langfoed,  Sekgeant 

Laekin  - 
Larkin,  Micheel 
Labnee  - 
Latte 

Laughlin,  William 
Lavendee,  Petee 
Lawlee,  Maubice 


•  Speech  at  Midleton,  Nov.  15,  1885  . 
Speech  at  Youghall,  Nov.  7,  1886 

-  Denounced  by  Boyton  at  Killorglin  - 

-  Intimidated  .... 

-  Evidence  about  ... 

-  Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 

-  Murdered  Brett  at  Manchester 

*  Spoke  at  meeting  at  Abbey,  Peb.  1887 

■  A  grazier  owns  land  at  Cloonkillee  - 

-  Boycotted  «... 

*  Convicted  for  attack  on  Saunders 

*  Eximined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 

■  A  moonlighter  ... 


-  A.-G.  g.,  p.  259. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  261. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  91. 

-  Davis,  p.  1105. 

-  p.  2116. 

.  p.  693. 

-  p.  699-700. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  71. 

.  Murphy,  p.  776. 

Rafferty,  p.  498. 

.  Hoarty,  p.  758. 

.  Huggins,  p.  1083. 
.  p.  1641-1646. 

-  Buckley,  p.  1693. 


Lawless,  Thomas 
Lawloe,  Pat 
Lawloe,  Fathee  Thomas 


Lawbie  - 
Leahy,  Cobnelius 
Leahy,  Dan 
Leahy,  Jeeemiah 

Leahy,  Johanna  - 

Leahy,  Maby 
Leahy,  Maubice  - 
Leahy,  Tom 
Leahy,  Daniel  - 
Leaby,  James 

Lean,  ACneas 
Lean han  - • 

Leap,  Daniel 


Present  at  meeting  at  Tynagh 

Pays  rent  secretly 

Examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 
Speech  at  Killorglin,  May  31,  1885 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Produces  books  of,  branch  of  Leagu 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 

Instructed  Couolly  to  defend  Joyce 

Evicted  ... 

Murdered  ... 

House  searched  -  .  - 

Letter  to  McMahon  - 
Letter  of 
Letter  of 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

Threatening  notice  - 

A  Moonlighter 

A  Moonlighter 

Murder  of,  Aug.  21,  1882 


Kennedy,  p.  705. 

Leonard,  p.  972. 

p.  5172-5184. 
Lawlor,  p.  5176. 
p.  5184-5193. 
p.  5193. 
p.  5295-5299. 
p.  5295. 
p.  5299-5301. 

Preston,  p,  582. 

Leonard,  p.  973. 

Leonard,  p.  967. 
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Le  Caron,  Major — cont. 


Lecker  • 

Leiiane,  Cornelius 
“  Leinster  Leader  ” 
Lenahan,  Denis  - 
Lenihan,  Catharine 
Lenane  - 
Lenduff  - 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 
Letter  from  Devoy  - 
Parnell  denies  giving  pbotograpb  to 

Tenant  to  Mrs.  Staughton  - 

Outrage  on  - 

Owned  by  Mr.  Carew,  M.P.  - 

House  attacked  - 

Evicted  - 

Destitution  at  - 

Auctioneer  at,  refused  to  sell  Kennedy  goods 


p.  2731-2734. 
p.  2734-2761. 

Le  Caron,  p.  2746. 
Parnell,  p.  3915. 

Herbert,  p.  861. 

Cragg,  p.  1370. 

Tyrrell,  p.  1970. 

Huggins,  p.  1043. 

Murphy,  p.  1212. 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Kennedy,  p.  704. 


Leonard,  James  - 


Speech  at  Glenvalley,  Sept.  20,  1885 


Leonard,  Matthew 


•  Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  280. 

p.  617-618. 
p.  618-619. 
p.  619. 


Leonard,  Maurice 


-  Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
Examined  by  Attorney -General 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General 


p.  959  -977. 
p.  979-992. 
p.  992-1009. 
p.  1009-1013. 
p.  1013-1020. 

p.  1020-1022. 
p.  1022. 
p.  1022-1021. 


Leonard  of  Tuam 
Letterfrack 

Letterhill 
Levy,  John 


Lewis  &  Lewis  - 
Lewis,  George  H. 


•  Denounced  by  Harris 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  75. 


•  Destitution  at 
Lyden  lived  at 

-  Midnight  meeting  near 


Ives,  p.  571. 
Lyden,  p.  632. 

Flaherty,  p.  742. 


A  leader  of  the  Fenian  organisation 
Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  -  • 

Member  of  Supreme  Council  of  Fenian  Organisation 
Cross-examined  Dy  Mr.  Asquith 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


Delaney,  p.  1849. 
p.  3577-3580. 
Levy,  p.  3577. 
p.  3580-3581. 
p.  3581-3585. 
p.  3585-3586. 
p.  3587-3588. 
p.  3586-3587. 


-  Correspondence  with  Pigott  - 


Pigott,  p.  3075. 


•  Interview  with  Pigott 

Correspondence  with  Pigott - 
Examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 
Cross-examined  by  Attorney-General 
Examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 
Examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 
Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Attorney-General 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


Pigott,  p.  3082. 
Pigott,  3089  et  seq. 
p.  3229-3230. 
p.  3230. 
p.  3246-3249. 
p.  3266-3274. 
p.  5021,  5022. 
p.  5022-5032. 
p.  5032. 
p.  5046-5048. 
p.  6246. 


Lewis,  J.  M.  E. 


Liddane,  Pat 
Limerick  - 

Linaghan,  Catherine 
Lindsay,  Henry  - 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Lives  at  Ballinagar  - 
Boycotted,  &c. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Crops  maliciously  cut  and  carried  away 

Owes  rent 


Meeting  at,  Nov.  1,  1880 

Prosecuted 

Scheme  to  rob 


p.  513-515. 
p.  515-518. 
Murphy,  p. 

Leonard,  p. 

J.,  p.  2191. 

Huggins,  p. 

Coleman,  p. 
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Linnar  - 
Linton 
Lisheen  - 


-  Regan  lived  at 

-  Shot  July  24,  1881 

-  O’Keefe  lived  at 


Mary  Regan,  p.  1262. 
Barry,  p.  543. 
Leonard,  p.  965. 


Listowel  - 


-  Land  League  meeting  at 
Crane  stationed  at 
League  cash  book  produced 


Donohoe,  p.  1164. 
Crane,  p.  1218. 
Father  Harrington, 
5202. 
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Little,  F. 

Liverpool 
Lochrea  - 

Lockwood,  F.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 


Letter  to  Harrison  ...... 

Speech  of  Parnell  at  * 

Meeting  at,  Sept.  10,  1885  - 

Appears,  with  Mr.  Lionel  Hart  and  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor, 
for  a  number  of  M.P.’s 
Cross-examines  Irwin 
Cross-examines  Barry 
Cross-examines  Lewis 
Cross-examines  Lambert 
Cross-examines  White 
Cross-examines  Preston 
Cross-examines  Bolger 
Cross-examines  Hagney 
Cross-examines  Leonard 
Cross-examines  Joyce 
Cross-examines  Mrs.  C.  J.  Blake 
Cross-examines  H.  Blake 
Cross-examines  Keen 
Cross-examines  Onan 
Cross-examines  Clancy 
Cross-examines  Mrs.  O’Flaherty 
Cross-examines  Langford 
Cross-examines  Langford 
Cross-examines  Kennedy 
Cross-examines  Mannion 
Cross-examines  Creigh 
Cross-examines  Herbert 
Cross-examines  Flynn 
Cross-examines  Clifford 
Cross-examines  Sullivan 
Cross-examines  Welsh 
Cross-examines  W.  Williams 
Cross-examines  H.  Williams 
Cross-examines  G.  Curtin 
Cross-examines  Meehan 
Cross-examines  Leonard 
Cross-examines  Huggins 
Cross-examines  Davis 
Cross-examines  Gilhooley 
Cross-examines  Rice  - 
Cross-examines  Fawcett 
Cross-examines  Shea  - 
Cross-examines  Sullivan 
Cross-examines  Murphy 
Cross-examines  McAuliff 
Cross-examines  Crane 
Cross-examines  Rice  - 
Cross-examines  Sheehy 
Cross-examines  Mary  Regan 
Cross-examines  Hayes 
Cross-examines  Hussey 
Cross-examines  Riordan 
Cross-examines  Doyle 
Cross-examines  Starkie 
Cross-examines  Griffin 
Cross-examines  Maroney 
Cross-examines  Hobbins 
Cross-examines  O’Brien 
Cross-examines  Ruttle 
Cross-examines  Murphy 
Cross-examines  Cremin 
Cross-examines  Kelleher 
Cross-examines  Fenton 
Cross-examines  Dillon 
Cross-examines  Garter 
Cross-examines  Lucy  Thomp 
Cross-examines  Feeley 
Cross-examines  Wynne 
Cross-examines  Hannah  Connell 
Cross-examines  James  Connell 
Cross-examines  Brady 
Cross-examines  Captain  0.  W.  Slacl 
Cross-examines  Le  Caron 
Cross-examines  Rodan 
Cross-examines  Kennedy 
Cross-examines  Gallagher 
Cross-examines  Connor 
Cross-examines  Anderson 
Cross-examines  Soames 
Examines  Father  O’Connell 
Re-examines  Father  O’Connell 
Re-examines  Tarpey  - 
Examines  Bishop  McCormack 
Re-examines  Bishop  McCormack 
Re-examines  Heary  - 
Examines  Father  O’Donovan 


J.,  p.  2073. 
Parnell,  p.  4242. 
J.,  p.  2199. 


Lockwood,  p. 
p.  448. 
p.  504. 
p.  515-518. 
p.  521. 
p.  524. 
p.  583-584. 
p.  500. 
p.  617. 
p.  619. 
p.  639. 
p.  644-647. 
p.  656. 

p.  660. 
p.  668. 

p.  673. 
p.  692. 
p.  693. 
p.  699-700. 
p.  715-716. 
739-740. 
768. 

860-861. 
863. 

866. 

892. 

892-893. 
p.  909-910. 
p.  911. 

934. 

939. 

1009-1013. 
1074-1077. 
1122,  1123. 
1146-1147. 
1175-1176. 
p.  1178. 
p.  1203-1204. 

p.  1210. 

p.  1213-1214. 
p.  1216-1217. 
p.  1226-1232. 
1251-1255. 
1262. 

1264. 

1266. 

1288-1289. 
1363-1364. 
1364. 
p.  1373-1374. 
p.  1380-1381. 
p.  1387. 
p.  1388-1390. 
p.  1397. 
p.  1435-1436. 
p.  1435-1486. 
p.  1488-1489. 

1 491-1493. 
1495. 

1579-1580. 
1543-1599. 
1621-1622. 
p.  1635-1687. 
p.  1763-1764. 
p.  1766-1767. 
p.  1768-1771. 
p.  1774. 
p.  2173-2176. 
p.  2731-2734. 
p.  2788. 
p.  2832-2833. 
p.  3358. 
p.  3464-3465. 
p.  3466-3467. 
p.  3468-3471. 
p.  4281-4286. 
p.  4307-4310. 
p.  4336-4337. 
p.  4344-4351. 
p.  4360-4362. 
p.  4538-4539. 
p.  4566-4569. 


H  3 


Lockwood — cant. 


Loftus,  Michael - 

Lohan 

Lomasney,  Mackay 
Long  field 
Longford 

Loonamore 


Re-examines  Fattier  O’Donovan 
Examines  Father  Fineran 
Examines  Father  Fineran 
Re-examines  Father  Fineran 
Re-examines  Father  Stuart  - 
Examines  Furguson 
Examines  Father  Morrissy  - 
Re-examines  Father  Morrissy 
Examines  A.  O’Connor 
Re-examines  Justin  McCarthy 
Examines  Father  Lawlor 
Re-examines  Father  Lawlor  - 
Re-examines  Father  Harrington 
Examines  T.  P.  O’Connor 
Re-examines  T.  P.  O’Connor 
Re-examines  Father  Lawlor  - 
Re-examines  T.  Sexton 
Examines  J.  O’Connor,  M.P. 

Re-examines  John  O’Connor,  M.P.  - 
Re-examines  O’Hagan 
Examines  Devereux  -  -  - 

Re-examines  Conolly  - 
Examines  Meahan  -  - 

Re-examines  Meahan 
Re-examines  T.  J.  Condon,  M.P. 
Withdraws  from  the  case 

■  Examined  by  Attorney-General  *.  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 

-  Assaulted  for  paying  his  rent,  Jan.  2,  1880 

-  A  dynamiter  - 

-  Gloster  lived  at 

-  Speech  of  Dillon  at,  Nov.  7,  1886 
Books  of  National  League  of,  produced 

-  Meeting  at,  Nov.  22,  1879 


Looney,  James 


-  A  moonlighter 

Gives  false  evidence  - 


Lopdell,  F.  B. 


-  Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 


Louden 


-  Speaks  at  Irishtown,  May  1880 

Present  at  Land  League  Council  met  in  Paris, 
Examined  by  Mr.  Davitt  - 
Letter  from  Parnell,  Sept.  29,  1879  - 
Evidence  about  the  “  Herds  League  ” 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt  - 
Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton  ... 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


Feb 


1881 


Loughlinn 
Loughmare,  Michael 
Loughbea 

Lowry  - 
Lowther  - 

Loyal  and  Patriotic 
Union. 

Luby,  Dr. 

Lucy 


Meeting  at,  Oct.  31,  1880  - 

National  League  Committee  meet  at  house  of 

Speech  of  Dillon  at,  Mar.  17,  1881  - 
Meeting  at,  Sept.  10,  1885  - 

Threatened  - 

Interview  with  Ives  - 

Evidence  about  - 


A  convicted  Fenian, ’present  at  meeting  to  welcome  Con¬ 
don  and  Meledy  ... 


Knew  Mr.  O’Donnell  as  a  member  of  Irish 
Party  - 


Constitutional 


Ludgate,  W.  J.  - 


-  Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C  Russell  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


Lyden,  Mattie  - 


Lydon,  Mrs,  H.  - 


Uynam,  James 


-  Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell 
Re-examined  Sir  H.  James  - 

-  Speeches  at  Portumna,  Nov.  15,  1885 
Speech  at  Portumna,  Sept.  26,  1886 


p.  4581-4584. 
p.  4611-4613. 
p.  4615-4616. 
p.  46244626. 
p.  4813-4814. 
p.  4825-4826. 
p.  4888-4892. 
p.  4897,  4898. 
p.  4975-4981. 
p.  5020. 
p.  5172-5184. 
p.  5193. 
p.  5202-5204 
p.  5217-5229. 
p.  5265-5268. 
p.  5299-5301. 
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Calf  drowned  - 
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McDermott,  John 
McDermott,  Patrick 
McDonagh 
McDonnell 
McDonnell 


McDonnell,  J.  R. 
McDonnell,  Michael 
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McGillicudhy,  Rev. 


McGillicuddys  - 
McGough,  P.C.  - 


McGough,  R. 
McGrath,  John  - 
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McSweeney,  Jimes 
McSweeney,  Jebemiah 
McSweeney,  Myles 
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Meagheb,  Wm.  - 
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Letter  of 
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Meehan  - 
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Supported  by  Mr.  T.  Harrington 
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Meenleiteim 


Mentioned  by  Irwin  - 
Near  Farranfore 


Meetings  and  Speeches 
at 
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Meetings  and 
at — cont. 


Speeches  1  Ballintaffy,  Apr.  8,  1881 
Ballyduff 

Ballygar,  Jan.  31,  1881 
Ballyglas,  June  13,  1880 
Ballyhaunis,  Oct.  10,  1880  - 

Ballymara,  Nov.  28,  1880 
Barrowduff  ... 
Bohola,  July  4,  1880  - 
Brosna,  Oct.  24,  1880  - 
Cappacon,  Oct.  19,  1886 
Castleisland,  Oct.  10.  1880  - 
Chicago,  Aug.  28,  1880 
Cincinatti,  Feb.  23,  1880 
Claremorris,  April  11,  1880  - 
Clarne,  Oct.  10,  1880  - 
Clerhaun,  Oct.  10,  ]880 
Clifden,  April  3,  1881 
Clifton 

.  Clonbar,  Sept.  26,  1880 
Clonbur  - 

Cloncoe,  Mar.  20,  1888 
Clooneal,  Sept.  19,  1880 
CloughanoTcr.  Series  of 
Cong,  July  11,  1880  - 
Cork,  Oct.  2,  1881  - 

Currovr,  Sept.  11,  1881 
Derbyherbert  -  -  - 

Tynagh 
Dingle  - 

Donoughmore,  Sept.  20.  1885 
Kilconley,  Sept.  19,  1880 


Farranfore 

Fenight,  Sept.  25,  1881 
Ferriter  ... 
Firies  -  -  -  - 

Fronin-Ma-Cool 
Glencar  - 

Glermamaddy,  May  16,  1880- 
Gneeveguilla  -  -  - 

Greencastle,  Oct.  1880 
Irremore  - 
Kansar,  Sept.  11,  1880 
Cooldorchy,  Oct.  4,  1885 
Currdw,  Sept.  1881  - 
Kenmare,  Sept.  20,  1885 
Ennis,  Nov.  20,  1886  - 
Ennis,  Nov.  12,  1882  - 
Kilebeg,  Nov.  1880  - 
Kilflynn  ... 
Killarney,  Aug.  30,  1885 
Killimore,  Mar.  25,  1881 
Killorglin,  Mar.  4,  1881 

Kiltimagh,  Jan.  10,  1886 
Knockabowl  - 
Knocknabul,  June  6,  1881 

Knocknabul,  June  5,  1881 
Knocknabul,  June  11,  1881  - 
Knocknagoshill,  Jan.  6,  1886 
Knocknagoshil 
Knocknagoshel,  Dec.  30,  1880 
Knocknagree- 
Midleton.  Nov.  15,  1885 
Yongbal,  Nov.  7,  1886 
Glenvalley,  Sept.  20,  1885 
Letterhill  (near) 

Listowel  ... 
Loonamore,  Nov.  22,  1879 
Loaghrea,  Mar.  17,  1881 
Loughrea,  Sept.  10,  1885 
Portumna,  Nov.  15,  1885 
Portumna,  Sept.  26,  1886 
Macgulty’s  Bridge 
Macroom  - 
Mail  Hill 

Milltown,  July  25,  1880 
Mountstreven 
Mullaghglass  - 
Obane  ... 

Oughterard  * 

Rasscannon  - 
Riversville,  Sept.  19,  1880  - 
Robeen  ... 
Woodford,  Dec.  18,  1885 
Roundford,  April  10,  1880 


-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  108. 

Gamble,  p.  1664  et  seq. 
Irwin,  p.  421. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  102. 

-  A.-G  S.,  p.  107. 

-  Bell,  p.  547. 

-  Williams,  p.  910. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  104. 

-  O’Malley,  p.  358. 

-  Murphy,  p.  796. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  52. 

-  A.-G.  S  ,  p.  223. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  221. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  111. 

-  J„  p.  352. 

-  A  -G.  S.,  p.  71. 

-  A.-G.  S„  p.  75. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Blake,  p.  641. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  70. 

Lady  Mountmorres, 


p.  815. 

Murphy, 

P- 

797. 

A.-G.  S., 

P- 

105. 

A.-G.  S., 

P 

77. 

A.-G.  S., 

P' 

104. 

Murphy, 

P- 

430. 

A.-G.  S., 

P- 

95. 

Flaherty, 

p. 

743. 

Kennedy 

>  P 

.  705. 

Gamble, 

P- 

1659  et 

seq. 

A.-G.  S., 

P- 

287. 

J.,  p  454. 

O’Malley 

,  P 

.  345. 

A  -G.  S., 

P- 

69. 

Huggins 

-  P 

.  1034. 

Murphy, 

P- 

423. 

Gamble, 

P- 

1660  et 

seq. 

Gamble, 

P- 

1665  et 

seq. 

Gamble, 

P- 

1663  et 

seq. 

Gamble, 

P- 

1666  et 

seq. 

A.-G.  S., 

p. 

66,  67. 

Huggins 

,P 

.  1048. 

Bingham,  } 

>  1533. 

Gamble, 

P- 

1668. 

A.-G.  S., 

P- 

224. 

A.-G.  S., 

p. 

258. 

A.-G.  S.. 

'  P' 

95. 

A.-G.  S.. 

P- 

96. 

A.-G.  S., 

p. 

284. 

A.-G.  S., 

,  p. 

130. 

Kennedy 

r 

\  701. 

G  amble, 

p- 

1664  et 

seq. 

A.-G.  S., 

p 

308. 

A.-G.  S.. 

.  p- 

74. 

A.-G.  S., 

,  p- 

91. 

Gamble, 

p- 

1664  et 

seq. 

A.-G.  S. 

.  p 

.  291. 

Huggins 

.  p 

.  1034. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  93,  361-370. 
J.,  p.  362. 

Davis,  p.  1100. 

Colletty,  p.  876. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  311. 
Huggins,  p.  1048. 

Davis,  p.  1100. 

A.-G  S..  p.  255. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  259. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  261. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  280. 
Flaherty,  p.  742. 

Donohe,  p.  1164. 

Feeley,  p.  1676. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  79. 

A.-G.  S..  p.  295, 

A.-G.,  S.,  p.  297-300. 
A.-G.  8.,  p.  303. 

Cremin,  p.  1487. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  256. 

Bardden,  p.  819. 
O’Malley,  p.  336-344. 
Murphy,  p.  805. 

Mannion,  p.  729. 

Bennett,  p.  853. 

Lady  Mountmorris,p.815. 
Herbert,  p.  860.  • 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  69. 

Burke,  p.  1455. 

A.-G.  S„  p.  301. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  110. 
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Meetings  and  Speeches 
at — con  t. 


St.  Louis,  Sept.  1,  1880 
Sciianaglisli  - 
Scartaglin 

Seranton,  Aug.  21,  1880 
Tourmakeady 
Whitegate,  Apr.  4,  1887 
Woodford,  1887 
Bailieborough,  Oct.  21,  1880 
Bawnboy,  Oct.  30,  1880 
Mullagb,  Dec.  12,  1880 
Tullogh,  Oct.  17,  1880 
Ennis,  Sept.  19,  1880 
Killaloo,  Nov.  7,  1880 
Dunmanway,  May  30,  1880 
Clonakilty,  August  29, 1880 
Cork,  Oct.  3,  1880 
Bantry,  Oct.  17,  1880 
Castletown,  Oct.  24,  1880 
Carndonagh,  July  4,  1880 
Ballyshannon,  Sept.  26,  1880 
Belleck,  Nov.  9,  1880 

Glennamaddy,!^^0} 

Shrule,  June  20,  1880 
Cong,  July  11,  1880  - 
Cahirlistrane,  Sept.  5,  1880  - 
Riversville,  Sept.  19,  1880 
Maam,  Oct.  3,  1880  - 
Abbey knockmoy,  Oct.  3,  1880 
Currraroe,  Oct.  17,  1880 
G-alway,  Oct.  24,  1880 
Lougblinn,  Oct.  31,  1880 
Kylebeg,  Nov.  15,  1880 
Beaufort,  May  16,  1880 
Castleisland,  Oct.  10,  1880 
Beaufort,  Oct.  10,  1880 
Kildare,  Aug.  15,  1880 
Athy,  Oct.  10,  1880  - 
Clanmacnoise,  Sept.  5, 1880  - 
Parsonstown,  Nov.  21,  1880  - 
Ballinamore,  June  29,  1880  - 
Manorhamilton,  Augt.  29,  1880 
Ballingleragb,  Sept.  5,  1880  - 
Carrick-on-Shannon,  Oct.  24,  1880 
Kilmallock,  Oct.  24,  1880  - 

Limerick,  Nov.  1,  1880 
Ballyglas,  June  13,  1880 
Killasser,  June  13,  1850 
Bohola,  July  4,  1880  - 
Cooneal,  Sept.  19,  1880 
Westport,  Oct.  17,  1880 
Shrule,  Oct.  21,  1880 
Balaghaderin,  Nov.  21,  1880 
Bathnacreeva,  Dec.  19,  1880 
Trim,  Nov.  25,  1880  - 
Newtown,  June  13,  1880 
Teevnacreeva,  May  30,  1880 
Ballyleague,  June  20, 1880 
Ballinlough,  June  27,  1880 
Ballintuber,  Aug.  8,  1880 
Kiltoom,  Oct.  17,  1880 
Athlone,  Nov.  7,  1880 
Mount  Irvine,  Nov.  6,  1880 
Keash,  July  25,  1880 
Lackagh,  Aug.  1,  1880 
Cloneen,  Aug.  1, 1880 
Mullinahone,  Aug.  8,  1880 
Cahir,  Sept,  i  9,  1880  - 
Templemore,  Oct.  10,  1880 
Holyford,  Oct.  17, 1880 
Clonmel,  Oct.  24,  1880 
Thurles,  Nov.  14,  1880 
Fethard,  Dec.  5,  1880 
Dungannon,  Nov.  1,  1880 
Kilbrennon,  Oct.  10,  1880 
New  Ross,  Sept.  26. 1880 
Cardonagh,  Mar.  17.  1881 
Donegal,  Apr.  18,  1881 
Killorglin,  Mar.  4,  1881 
Killorglin,  May  15,  1881 
Currow,  Sept.  11,  1881 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  224. 

Annie  Blaquaire,  p.  537. 
Cullotty,  p.  877. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  222. 

Burke,  p.  1455. 

Murphy,  p.  797. 

Murphy,  p.  796. 

J.,  p.  2180. 

J.,  p.  2180. 

J.,  p.  2181. 

J.,  p.  2181. 

J.,  p.  2183. 

J.,  p.  2183. 

J.,  p.  2183. 

J.,  p.  2183. 

J.,  p.  2183. 

J. ,  p.  2184. 

J.,  p.  2186. 

J  ,  p.  2186. 

J.,  p.  2186. 

J.,  p.  2J86. 

J.,  p.  2186. 
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Meetings  and  Speeches 
at — cont. 


Meledy  • 

Meenbanivin 
Meeney  - 
Meeney,  Joseph  - 
Menhanivan 
Meenhanwain 
Meenleitrim 
ILellor,  Colonel  J.  P. 

Merner,  John 

Merton  College,  War 
den  of  - 

M'Greary,  Peter 
M'Hugh,  Billy  - 

M'Hijgo,  Michael 
Milien,  General 

Miller,  R.  J. 

Millstreet 

Milltown 


Milltown,  Lord- 
Miltown  Malby  - 
Milwaukee 
MTntee,  Andrew 
Mitchell,  Pat 
Mitchell,  Richard 


Mogan,  Owen 

Moiiarif  Fair 
Molloy,  Pat 
Molloy,  Patrick 


Gorey,  Aug.  1885 
Murrintown,  Sept.  1885 
Ballygurteen,  Sept.  1885 
Kildare,  Oct.  1885 
Chicago,  Nov.  1885  - 
Murroe,  Nov.  1886  - 

•Swords,  June  1887 
Westport,  June  7,  1879 
Boston,  Jan.  12,  1880 
Enniscorthy,  ,  1 880 

Ballackmoyler,  April  5,  1885 

Bantry,  Oct.  17,  1880 


J.,  p.  2241. 

J.,  p.  2244. 

J.,  p.  2246. 

J.,  p.  2248. 

.T.,  p.  2261. 

J.,  p.  2265. 

J.,  p.  2267. 

Parnell,  p.  3882. 

Parnell,  p.  3893. 

Parnell,  p.  3902. 
Archbishop  Walsh,  p. 
4269. 

Canon  Shinkwin,  p.  4865 . 


Meeting  to  welcome,  Sept.  24,  1878  - 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  206. 


Outrage  at  - 

Meets  Flanagan  in  Pittsburgh  ... 
President  of  Irish  National  Land  League  in  New  York 

Outrage  at  - 

* 

Outrage  at  - 
Outrage  at  - 

Alleged  contempt  ..... 
Explanation  of  contempt  .... 

A  friend  of  Molloy  -  -  -  * 


Rice,  p.  1249. 

Flanagan,  p.  752. 

Flanagan,  p„  747. 

J.,  p.  1150. 

J.,  p.  1149. 

J.,  p.  1150. 

R.,  p.  1269. 
Brown,  p.  1325. 

Molloy,  p.  1500. 


Alleged  contempt  of  - 

House  attacked.  Mar.  1882  .... 

A  land  grabber,  mentioned  by  name  by  Brennan 
Milltown  .... 

Car  destroyed  ..... 


Reid,  p.  1733. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  114. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  78. 
Murphy,  p.  794. 


A  delegate  from  America 
Alleged  letter  of  Jan.  5,  1871 


Delaney,  p.  1849. 

J.  J.  O’Kelly,  p.  6026 


Examined  by  Attorney- General 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 


p.  6215-6219. 
p.  6246-6247. 
p.  6247-6248. 


Hegarty  lives  at 


Hegarty,  p.  1302. 


Brennan,  Gordon,  and  Nally  spoke  at,  July  25,  1880 

Speech  of  Davitt  at,  1879  ... 

O’Malley’s  evidence  about  meeting  at,  July  25, 188 

Brennan’s  speech  at  - 

Gordon’s  speech  at  - 

Nalley’s  speech  at  - 

Destitution  at  - 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  77. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  211. 
p.  334-344. 

J.,  p.  339. 

J.,  p.  341. 

J.,  p.  344. 

Ives,  p.  572. 


On  Cowper  Commission 
Destitution  at 
Demonstration  at  - 
Refused  to  sell  Kennedy’s  goods 
Threatening  notice 


Leonard,  p.  1007. 
Ives,  p.  571. 

Le  Caron,  2571. 
Kennedy,  p.  704. 
Murphy,  p.  794. 


Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Attorney -General 
Truth  of  evidence  of,  denied  - 


p.  2794-2796. 
p.  2796-2799. 

p.  2800. 
p.  2800. 
p.  2800-2802. 

Condon,  p.  5971. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Ron  an 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


p.  826,  827. 
p.  827,  828. 
p.  828-830. 
p.  830. 


Baton  charge  at 


Davis,  p.  1114. 


Hay  burnt 


Bell,  p.  560. 


Committed  to  prison  - 
Examined  by  Attorney- General 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 


p.  1451. 
p.  1497-1512. 
p.  1512-1520. 
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Molloy,  Pateick — cont. 

Moloney,  W.  F.  - 

Moloney  - 

Moloney,  Fathee  John 

Moloney,  James  - 
Monaghan 
Monaghan,  John 

Monaghan,  Maetin 
Monahan,  Andeew 
Monahan,  P.  J.  - 
Mondeed 
Monighan,  D.  - 
Monogue,  Tim.  - 
Monoiian,  John  - 
Monyehan,  D.  - 
Mooney  - 
Mooney,  Ann 
Mooney,  Jas. 

Mooney,  Thos.  - 

Moonlight,  Captain 

Mooee 

Mooee,  Mes. 

Mooee,  Thomas  - 
Mooehead,  James 
Moean,  James  - 
Mob  an,  John 
Moean,  Thomas  - 
Moeiabty 
Moeiaety,  Donald 
Moeiaety,  De.  - 
Moeiaety,  Michael 
Moeiaety,  Philip 
Moening  - 
Moeoney,  Michael 
Moboney,  Michael 
Moeeissey,  Wm.  - 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
An  Invincible 
Evidence  about 

Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sexton 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

Letter  from  McGough 

Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Re-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

Threatening  letter 

Fitz Simon  stationed  at 

Examined  by  Mr.  Harrington 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Re-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 


Threatening  letter  - 
Arrested  - 

Instructs  Daley  - 
See  Wm.  Redmond. 

Turf  burned  - 

On  committee  of  Land  League  at  Whitegate 

Evicted  - 

Outrage  on  Lynch  - 

Worked  for  Murphy  - 

Refuses  to  supply  Mogan  with  goods 

Spoke  at  Philadelphia,  Apr.  25,  1883 
Speech  of 

Speech  of,  at  Philadelphia  r 


p.  1520. 
p.  1520-1521. 
Delaney,  p.  1856. 
Kenny,  p.  5375. 

p.  6227-6240. 
p.  6240-6243. 
p.  6243-6245. 

Farrigher,  p.  2038- 

p.  4371. 
p.  4371-4387. 
p.  4387-4391. 

Davis,  p.  1108. 

FitzSimon,  p.  1557. 

p.  4425-4431. 
p.  4431-4432, 
p.  4434. 


Bell,  p.  556. 
Drohan,  p.  1750, 
Donavon,  p.  1531. 

J.,  p.  1150. 

Clancy,  p.  670. 

Donohoe,  p.  775. 

J.,  p.  1149. 

Murphy,  p.  1212. 

Mogan,  p.  827. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  240. 
J.,  p.  2211. 

Le  Caron,  p. 


Contributes  to 
atlantic  ” 
Letter  to  Harris 


Irish  World  ”  under  name  of  “  Trans- 


Posts  i Notices  at  Ballymycally  and  Woodford 
Issued  order  to  boycott  Perry 


Persecuted  for  taking  Greenev  and  Robinson’s  farm 
Member,  Ladies’  Land  League  - 
President  of  Land  League  at  Castleisland  - 
Boycotted  - 

Attacked  for  paying  his  rent,  Dec.  15,  1881  - 
Ordered  to  give  up  herding  - 
Attacked  for  paying  his  rent,  Dec.  15,  1881 
A  bs.iliff  - 

Murdered  Fitzmaurice 
Speech  at  Knocknagoshil 
Shot  at,  Mar.  5,  1885 
Prosecuted  - 
Threatening  notice 
Murdered  ... 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
House  burnt  down 

I  4 
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Morrissy,  Bev.  Ales.  - 

Moser 

Mount  Irvine 
Mountmorris,  Lord 
Mountmorres,  Viscountess 

Mountstreven  - 
Moyard  - 
Moybella 
Moycullen 

Moynihan,  Cornelius  - 
Moynihan,  J.  - 
Moynihan,  D.  F. 
Moynihan,  Eugene 
Moyrifan,  M.  - 
M'Taghoes,  Pat. 
M'Queany,  Pat  - 
Mulberrin,  Pat  - 
Mulkerrin.  Pat  - 
Mullagh  - 

Mullaguclass 
Mullaghy,  Peter 
Mullen  - 

Mullen  ... 
Mullett,  James  - 

Mullett,  Joe 

Mullett,  Bev.  M.  -  i 
Mullient 
Mulligan,  John  - 
Mu LLIN  A  HONE 

Mulqueeny,  George 


Mulroe  - 

Mulyiley,  Cornelius 


Examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  ... 
Be-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 

Bepresented  by  Mr.  Keeble  .... 

Meeting  at,  Nov.  6,  1880  .... 

Murdered,  Sept.  25,  1880  .... 

Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Bussell  - 

Meeting  at  - 

Near  Letterfrack  - 

Outrages  at  - 

Destitution  at  ..... 

Malicious  injury  ..... 

Afraid  to  pay  bis  rent  .... 

House  fired  into  ..... 

Sued  for  rent ...... 

Defended  by  Land  League  - 

Shot  at  ...... 

Turf  burned  ...... 

Present  at  meeting  at  Letterfrack  - 
A  Fenian  and  member  of  Land  League 
Land  League  branch  at 

Meeting  at,  Dec.  12,  1880  .... 

Meeting  at  -  -  . 

Present  at  meeting  at  Boundford,  Apr.  1880  . 

Outrages  at  - 

Outrage  at  -  -  -  . 

Condemned  to  10  years’  penal  servitude  for  Phoenix  Park 
murders  *  -  .  .  .  ■  . 

A  Centre  ...... 

An  Invincible  ..... 

# 

An  Invincible  ..... 

Phoenix  Park  murderer  .... 

A  Centre  ...... 

An  Invincible  ..... 

Letter  from  Dorris  ..... 

Brown  lived  at 

Speech  at  Glenvalley,  Sept.  20,  1885 

Meeting  at,  Aug.  8,  1880  .... 


Said  that  the  letters  were  taken  by  the  police  from  Land 
League  rooms  ...... 

Is  a  Nationalist  ...... 

Tells  O’Sliea  that  Thavies  and  Hayes  had  threatened  him  - 
Examined  by  Attorney-General  . 

Member  of  National  League  - 

Member  of  I.B.B.  ...... 

Shown  arms  by  Byrne  -  -  - 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Beid  -  -  .  .  - 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt  - 


Concerned  in  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres 


Treasurer  of  branch  of  Land  League 


p.  4888-4892. 
p.  4892-4897. 
p.  4897-4898. 

P.  M.,p.  2. 

J.,  p.  2195. 

A.-G.  S.,  p  77. 

p.  812-815. 
p.  815,  816. 

• 

Murphy,  p,  805. 

Butler,  p.  634. 

Bice,  p.  1258. 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Davis,  p.  1108. 

Leonard,  p.  971. 

Leonard,  p.  970. 

Leonard,  p.  1016. 

Leonard,  p.  997. 

Bell,  p.  559. 

Murphy,  p.  795. 

Mannion,  p.  730. 

Mannion,  p,  727. 

Kennedy,  p.  701. 
J.,  p.  2181. 

Mannion,  p.  729. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  110. 

Huggins,  p,  1030. 

J.,  p.  1150. 


Molloy,  p.  1504. 
Delaney,  p.  1850. 
Delaney,  p.  1856. 

Molloy,  p.  1498. 
Molloy,  p.  1508. 
Delaney,  p.  1850. 
Delaney,  p.  1856. 


Farrigher,  p.  2033. 
Brown,  p.  1156. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  288, 

J.,  p.  2196. 


O’Shea,  p.  396. 
O’Shea,  p.  397. 
O’Shea,  p.  401, 
p.  3588-3598. 
Mulqueeny,  p.  3588. 
Mulqueeny,  p.  3589. 
Mulqueeny,  p.  3593. 
p.  3598-3608. 
p.  3608-3609. 


Burke,  p.  1456. 


Connor,  p.  896. 


Name. 


Place. 


Murders 


•  Thomas  Barrett 

John  H.  Blake 

James  Brosnan 
Brown 
W.  Burke 

Pat.  Cahill 

John  Connor  - 
James  Connors 
Pat.  Couniham 
Curtin 

Peter  Dempsey 

Luke  Dillon  - 

Peter  Doherty 
D.  Downey 
Jas.  Fitzmaurice 

Daniel  Flynn 

Pat.  Freeley  - 

Haddens 

Halloran 

Arthur  Herbert 

Cornelius  Hickey 
Correlius  Higney 
Houligan 
John  Huddy  - 
Joseph  Huddy 
Dan.  Leahy  - 
Sergt.  Linton 
Michael  Maroney 
Thos.  McMahon 

Lord  MGuntmorres 

Pat.  Quirk 
Rahilly 

John  Regan  - 

Thady  Roane • 

Ryle  -  -  - 

James  Senton 

Sullivan 

Pat.  Tangney 

Corporal  Wallace 

Zeehy 

Hurley 


Date. 


Dulough 

Rathville  - 
Co.  Kerry  - 

Co.  Galway 
Do. 

Castlefarm  • 
Loughrea  - 


11  May  1882 

29  June  1882 
18  Aug.  1879 

8  June  1882 
22  June  1882 

11  May  1881 

12  Mxy  1881 
8  Sept.  1882 

13  Nov.  1885 


I  Ballyhaunis,  near__ 
|  Athenry 


17  Nov.  1881 
2  Nov.  1881 


Co.  Cork 
Ahabeg 


16  July  1880 
31  Jan.  1881 


Sandville 


1  Aug.  1879 


Blackloughbay 


/  Lishenbawn,  near  j 
X  Castleisland  -  J 


|  Lough  Mask 

Scarteen 
Loughrea  - 
Lahort 


—  Jan.  1882 
3  Jan.  1882 
18  Nov.  1881 

30  Mar.  1882 

8  June  1882 
28  Feb.  1882 


3  Jan.  1882 

20  Aug.  1881 

24  July  1881 
__  __  1881 

25  Oct.  1881 


Cong 

Ardfert 
Killarney  - 

Linnar 
Rathville  - 

Loughrea  - 
Castle  Farm 

Scarteen 


25  Sept.  1880 

8  Nov.  1887 
31  Dec.  1885 

29  Dec.  1885 
29  June  1882 


24  July  1881 
13  Nov.  1885 
3  June  1886 
8  June  1882 
20  Aug.  1882 
—  —  1879 


/A.-G.  S.,  p.  114. 

I  Bingham,  p.  1535. 

/  Bell,  p.  553. 

I  Mrs.  Blake,  p.  682. 
Hussey,  p.  1294. 

A.-G  S  .  p.  96. 

Bell,  p.  552. 

/Huggins,  p.  1046. 

X  Bennett,  p.  854. 

Julia  Connox\  p.  508. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  78. 

Davis,  p.  1109. 

Lv  Curtin,  p.  928. 
/A.-G.  S.,  p.  69. 

X  Barry,  p.  500. 

/  A.-G.  S..  p.  113. 

I  Dillon,  p.  1577. 

/A.-G.  S.,  p.  81. 

X  Bell,  p.  550. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  128. 

/A.-G.  S.,  p.  314. 

X  N.  Fitzmaurice,  p.  949. 
/  Gilhooh  y,  p.  1141. 

I  J.,  p.  1149. 

Freeley,  p.  1566. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  81. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  132. 

/A.-G.  S.,  p.  99. 

X  Davis,  p.  1100  et  seq. 
Huggins,  p.  1044 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  98. 

Jago,  p.  1827. 


Huddy,  p.  589. 

Leonard,  p.  967. 

Barry,  p.  543. 

Perry,  p.  1777. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  113. 
f  A.-G.  S.,  p.  77. 
j  Lady  Mountmorres,  pp. 
I  812,  815,  816. 

Gamble,  p.  1668. 

Crane,  p.  1235. 

/  A.-G.  S.,  p.  272. 

I  Mary  Regan,  p.  1263. 
/Mrs.  H.  Blake,  p.  682. 

I  Bell,  p.  553. 

Crane,  p.  1243. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  78. 

L.  Curtin,  p.  928. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  314. 

Bell.  p.  552. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  99. 

Rev.  Anderson,  p.  4884. 


Murdock,  James  - 
Murphy  - 
Murphy  - 
Murphy  - 
Murphy  - 
Murphy  - 


Letter  to  Hewson  - 

-  Evicted  from  a  farm,  his  successor,  Talbot,  shot  at  - 

-  Outrages  on  his  daughters  for  speaking  to  the  police 

-  Mentioned  by  Irwin  - 
Ejected  - 

Arrested  for  inciting  the  people  - 


-  Hewson,  p.  1916. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  97. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  274. 

-  Irwin,  p.  440. 

-  Leonard,  p.  964. 
Rice,  p.  1247. 


Murphy  * 


Appears  for.  Defendants  in  O’Donnell  v.  Walter 
Examination  of  Irwin  ... 

Re-examines  Irwin  - 

Examines  Rafferty  - 

Re-examines  Rafferty  - 

Examines  Julia  Connor  ... 
Re-examines  Julia  Connor  ... 
Examines  Lewis  -  -  -  - 

Examines  White  .... 
Re-examines  White  - 

Examines  Annie  Blaquare  ... 

Examines  Welch  .... 

Examines  Preston  -  r 

Examines  Williams  - 

Examines  Bolger  .... 


A.-G.,  p.  36. 
p.  371-374. 
p.  552-454. 
p.  491-497. 
p.  499. 
p.  507,  508. 
p  509. 
p.  510-513. 
p.  521,522. 
p.  525. 
p.  535-537. 
p.  538. 
p.  582. 
p.  585. 
p.  505-598. 
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Mubphy  —cont. 


Examines  Corless 

- 

. 

• 

. 

p.  601. 

Examines  Kelly 

- 

- 

- 

- 

p.  603,  604. 

Examines  Conn  air 

- 

- 

p.  620-625. 

Examines  Beauchamp 

- 

p.  627. 

Examines  Mr.  C.  J.  Blake 

. 

p.  641-644. 

Examines  H.  Blake  - 

- 

p.  656. 

Examines  Smyth 

d.  656-658. 

Examines  Keen 

p.  658. 

Examines  Mrs.  Lydon 

p.  686-688. 

Examines  Keogh 

p.  689-691. 

Examines  Flaherty  - 

p.  742-744. 

Examines  Hoarty 

p.  757-759. 

Examines  Ford 

p.  771-773. 

Examines  Keaveney  - 

•  m 

p.  809-811. 

Examines  Birmingham 

p.  823-824. 

Examines  Burke 

p.  831. 

Be-examines  Bennett 

p.  857. 

Examines  Herbert 

p.  857-860. 

Examines  Flynn 

p.  863. 

Examines  Johanna  Leahy 

p.  884,  885. 

Examines  D.  M’Carthy 

p.  901,  902. 

Examines  Kate  M‘Carthy 

- 

p.  903. 

Examines  Dowling 

p.  912,  913. 

Examines  Huggins 

p.  915. 

Examines  Prinderville 

p.  916. 

Examines  Breen 

«• 

m 

p.  942. 

Examines  Galvin 

p.  1151. 

Examines  Donohoe  - 

p.  1163. 

Examines  Gloster 

p.  1166-1168. 

Examines  Fawcett 

p.  1177-1 178. 

Examines  Shea 

p.  1200-1201. 

Examines  Cronin 

p.  1206. 

Examines  Drohan 

• 

p.  1207-1208, 

Examines  Sullivan 

p.  1209. 

Examines  Kelly 

p.  1211. 

Examines  Murphy 

p.  1212-1213. 

Examines  Shea 

p.  1260-1261, 

Examines  Sheehy 

p.  1261. 

Examines  Williams  - 

p.  1390-1391. 

Examines  O’Brien 

p.  1393-1396. 

Examines  Laing 

p.  1414-1415. 

Examines  Cameron 

p.  1423. 

Examines  Swanton 

- 

p.  1423-1424. 

Examines  Sullivan 

p.  1424-1425. 

Examines  Copthorne  - 

p.  1426. 

Examines  Sarah  Ray  croft 

p.  1427. 

Examines  Daly 

p.  1427-1428. 

Examines  Attridge 

- 

p.  1428-1429. 

Examines  Wall 

p.  1431-1432. 

Examines  Ruttle 

p.  1432-1434. 

Examines  Kells 

p.  1436. 

Examines  Mrs.  Martha  Daly  - 

•  - 

p.  1436-1437. 

Examines  Royse 

p.  1442-1450. 

Examines  Leap 

p.  1452-1453. 

Examines  Chard 

p.  1523-1525. 

Examines  Hogan 

p.  1550-1551. 

Examines  Kirby 

p.  1553. 

Examines  W.  Hogan  ? 

p.  1553-1554. 

Examines  Wood 

p.  1555-1556. 

Examines  FitzSimon  - 

p.  1557-1558. 

Examines  McArdle  - 

p.  1558-1559. 

Examines  Ann  Gallagher 

- 

p.  1563-1564. 

Examines  Sloyne  ’  - 

p.  1561. 

Examines  Hankin 

. 

- 

p.  1566. 

Examines  Fahy 

- 

p.  1588-1589. 

Examines  Maloney 

p.  1589. 

Examines  Feeley  7 

p.  1673-1678. 

Examines  Smith 

-  , 

p.  1688. 

Examines  McCall 

p.  1690. 

Examines  Sheridan  - 

- 

p.  1757-1758. 

Examines  Walsh 

p.  1759. 

Examines  Elliott 

p.  1759-1760. 

Examines  Hannah  Connell 

p.  1765-1766. 

Examines  James  Connell 

* 

p.  1767-1768. 

Examines  Brady 

p.  1772-1773. 

Examines  Dighy 

p.  1906-1911. 

Re-examines  Digby  - 

-  . 

p.  1913. 

Examines  Y (rang 

p.  1953-1959. 

Examines  Young 

p.  1962-1964. 

Examines  Dominick  O’Donnell 

p.  1993-1995. 

Examines  Sanders  7 

p.  2084-2088. 

Examines  O’Keefe  7 

p.  2273. 

Examines  Hardcastle 

p.  2275.' 

Examines  Farrell 

p.  2297,  2298. 

Examines  Wilkinson  - 

p.  2359,  2375. 

Examines  Tunbridge 

p.  2377-2380. 

Examines  Barton 

p.  2381,  2382. 

Examines  Yow 

. 

.  p.  2786-2787. 

Examines  Rodan 

p.  2788. 
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Murphy— cont. 


Murphy,  A. 

Murphy,  Cornelius 

Murphy,  Daniel 

Murphy,  Father  - 

\ 

Murphy,  Father  John  - 
Murphy,  James  - 

Murphy,  Jeremiah 

Murphy,  John  - 
Murphy,  Martin 

Murphy,  Mary  - 
Murphy,  P. 

Murphy,  Pat. 


Murphy,  P.  J. 

Murphy,  Rev.  A. 

Murphy,  Rubena 
Murphy,  Timothy 
Murray,  Michael 
Murray,  Rev.  Timothy  - 


Examines  McCormack 
Examines  Doyle 
Examines  Kennedy  - 
Examines  Harvey  - 
Examines  Gallagher  - 
Examines  Grey  - 
Examines  Schoof  - 
Examines  Ough  - 
Examines  Connor 
Examines  Boucher  - 
Examines  Peel 

Examines  Newell  ... 
Examines  Webb  ... 
Examines  Anderson  -  -  - 

Examines  Webb  ... 
Examines  Nias 
Examines  Mackenzie  - 
Examines  Hopkins  - 
Examines  Noviss 

Examines  Wenham  -  -  - 

Cross-examines  Father  Considine 
Cross-examines  Monaghan  - 
Cross-examines  T.  D.  Sullivan 
Cross-examines  Justin  McCarthy 
Cross-examines  E  Harrington 
Cross-examines  Edward  Harrington 
Cross-examines  T.  Harrington 
Cross-examines  Macartan 
Cross-examines  P.  J.  Foley,  M.P. 
Ci'oss-examines  Dr.  Tanner  - 


p.  2790-2791. 
p.  2830-2831. 
p.  2831-2832. 
p.  3356. 
p.  3357-3358. 
p.  3358. 
p.  3358. 
p.  3395. 
p.  3395. 
p.  3395-3396. 
p.  3396. 
p.  3396-3397, 
p.  3408-3410. 
p.  3466. 
p.  3477-3479 
p.  3522. 
p.  3523. 
p.  3523. 
p.  3524-3527. 
p.  3613. 
p.  4316-4328. 
p.  4431-4434. 
p.  4781-4804. 
p.  5015-5020. 
p.  5066-5095. 
p.  5097-5119. 
p.  5424-5449. 
p,  5816-5818. 
p.  5948-5951. 
p.  6125-6148. 


Speech  at  Currow 


J.,  p.  2198. 


Shot  - 
Murder  of 


Crane,  p.  1234. 
Lyne,  p.  5161. 


Alleged  outrage  on 


Huggins,  p.  1065. 


Visits  Brown  - 
Connected  with  Land  League 
See  P.  J.  Sheridan. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


O’Brien,  p.  1162. 
Murphy,  1213. 


p.  4908-4909. 
p.  4909-4910. 


Examined  by  the  Attorney-General  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Property  destroyed  -  -  - 


p.  788-798. 
p.  798-805. 
p.  805,  806. 
p.  806,  807. 
Rice,  p.  1248. 


Letter  to  Leonard 
Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


Leonard,  p.  987. 
p.  1484-1485. 
p.  1485-1486. 
p.  1486. 


Letter  to  Quinn 


Threatening  notice 


Soames,  p.  2465, 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  81. 
Connair,  p.  622. 

Davis,  p.  1109. 


His  house  burnt  down  for  paying  his  rent,  Nov.  1881 


Letter  to  McGough 


Farrigber,  p.  2040. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Attorney- General  - 
Turf  burned  - 
Injured  - 
Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 


p.  776,  777. 
p.  777-780. 
p.  780. 
p.  780,  781. 
p.  781-783. 
J.,  p.  1150. 
J.,  p.  1150. 
p.  1212-1213. 
p.  1213. 
p.  1213-1214. 
P.  1214. 
p.  1214-1215. 


Interferes  with  Hegarty’s  business 


Hegarty,  p.  1304. 


Speech  at  Currow,  Sept.  1881 
Speech  at  Fenight,  Sept.  25,  1881  - 

Hair  cut  off  - 

Threatening  notice  - 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  95. 
Murphy,  p.  423. 

Murphy,  p.  1484. 

|  Davis,  p.  1105. 


Beaten  ... 

Examined  by  Mr.  Russell 
Evidence  about  Rcgm 

K  2 


Murphy,  p.  793. 

o.  4S78-4880. 

p.  4878  cl  eeq. 
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Murray,  Rev.  Timothy — 
cont. 

Murrintown 
Murroe  - 
Murtagh,  Samuel 
Hurt ag  h  - 
Mushross 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  - 

Meeting  at,  Sept.  1885 

Meeting  at,  Nov.  1886 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 

Letter  to  Doriss 

Ellen  Fitzgerald  lives  at 


Myers 


Evicted 


-  p.  4880-4882. 

-  p.  4882,  4883. 

•  J.,  p.  2244. 

-  J.,  p.  2265. 

-  p.  547. 

.  Soaraes,  p.  2869. 

-  E.  Fitzgerald,  p.  1332, 

-  Davis,  p.  1105. 


Nagle,  David 
Nally,  J.  W. 


Nally,  Miss 
Nally,  P.  W.  - 


“  Nation  ” 


National  Bank  - 

National  Convention 
Nationalists,  Old 


N. 


Alleged  outrage  on 


Huggins,  p.  1065, 


-  Organiser  of  Land  League  - 
Speech  at  Glennamaddy  - 
Speech  at  Milltown,  July  25,  1880  - 
Present  at  meeting  at  Clonbar,  Sept.  1880  - 
Speaks  at  Clerhaun,  Oct.  10,  1880  , 

Speaks  at  Ballyglass,  June  13,  1880-  , 

Speaks  at  Shrule,  June  1880  - 

Speaks  at  Bohola,  July  1880 

Speaks  at  Clooneal,  Sept.  1880  - 

Speaks  at  Shrule,  Oct.  1880  -  -  -  - 

Parnell  knows  what  he  has  done  for  the  Land  League 

Parnell’s  good  opinion  of  - 

O’Malley’s  evidence  regarding  his  speech  at  Milltown, 
July  25, 1880  ...... 

Speech  at  Abbey-knockmoy,  Oct.  3,  1888  - 
Tried  at  Dublin,  Dec.  1880 

Described  as  a  drunkard  .  ...  . 

Elliott’s  evidence  about  - 

Speeches  at 

Glennamaddy  ...... 

Ballyglass 

Bohola  ....... 

Cooneal  ....... 

Rathnacreeva  ...... 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  60. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  66. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  67. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  80. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  71. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  102, 
A.-G.  S  ,  p.  103. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  104. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  105. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  109. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  166, 
A  .-G.  S.,  p.  290. 

p.  344. 

J.,  p.  350. 

Irwin,  p.  441. 
Ives,  p.  576. 
Elliott,  p.  1532, 

J.,  p.  2186. 

J.,  p.  2191. 

J.,  p.  2192. 

J.,  p.  2192. 

J.,  p.  2192. 


-  Member  Ladies’  Land  League 


Farrigher,  p.  2028. 


Evidence  about 
alias  Birdie  and  Tenor 
alias  P.  O’ Dowd 
Letter  of  - 


Coleman,  p.  3426. 
Coleman,  p.  3427. 
Coleman,  p.  3434. 
Coleman,  p.  3434. 


Seditious  paper 
Extracts  from 
Edited  by  T.  D.  Sullivan 
Extracts  from 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  46. 
p.  2763-2785,  2811-2819. 
Sullivan,  p.  4772. 
Sullivan,  p.  4772,  et  seq. 


*  Represented  by  Mr.  Wheeler 

Application  to  inspect  Parnell’s  accounts  at 

-  Report  of  - 


Wheeler,  p.  319. 
A.-G.,  p.  3417. 

J.,  p.  2201. 


Defined 


O’Shea,  p.  404. 


National  Land  League 
in  America. 

National  League 


Neal  an  - 
Neale 

Neeeerey,  Pat 
Neligan  - 
Nelligan 
Newagh  - 
Newall,  M. 
Newbridge 


Articles  for  the  basis  of  51  constitution  for  the 

Took  the  place  of  the  Land  League  . 

Started  Oct.  1882  - 

Rules  of 

Books  of,  produced  . 

Employed  Buckley  .... 
Destitution  at  .... 

Outrage  on  - 

Intimidated  -  -  .  , 

On  Cowper  Commission  ... 
Barry  has  been  stationed  at  - 
Threatening  notice  .... 
Murphy  stationed  at  - 


.  Parnell,  p.  3898. 

.  A.-G.  S.,  p.  187. 

.  A.-G.  S.,  p.  239. 

.  p.  2385. 

.  Reid,  p.  4861. 

Buckley,  p.  1704. 

.  Ives,  p.  572. 

.  J.,  p.  1149. 

.  Hussey,  p.A293. 

-  Leonard,  p.  1007. 

-  Barry,  p.  502. 

.  Bell,  p.  559. 

.  Murphy,  p.  798. 
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Newell  - 

Newell,  0.  C.  - 
Newg  ARDEN 

Newmarket-on-Fergus  - 
NeWI'OBT  - 
New  Boss 
Newtown 
Newtownsande  - 
New  York 

* 

New  York  Hotel  Con- 
ference. 

New  York  Martyrs’ 
Meeting. 

“  New  York  World  ”  - 

Nias,  Arthur 

Nieland  - 
Noble,  Hugh 
Noble,  J. 

Nolan,  Edw. 

Nolan,  John 
Nolan,  John 

Nolan,  Michael  - 
Noon  - 
No.  1  - 

Noonan,  Thomas  - 

Noone,  N. 

No  Bent  Manifesto 


No  Bent  Placabd 
No  Bent  - 
Norton,  Thos,  - 
Notter,  George,  J.P. 
Noviss,  H. 


Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Beid 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 

Botherill  owns  land  at 

Speeches  of  Meany  and  Cox  at,  Jan.  23,  1887 

Destitution  at  - 

Meeting  at.  Sept.  1880 

Meeting  at,  June  13,  1880  - 

Land  League  branch  at 

Speeches  of  Mrs.  Parnell  and  Major  Horgan  at,  May  27 
1882  . 

Held  Mar.  11,  1880  .... 

Held  July  2,  1883  .... 

Letter  from  Davitt,  May  21,  1884 
Article  in,  July  9,  1882 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Beid 

Threatening  notice  ------ 

Beports  Biggar’s  and  O’Connor’s  speeches  at  Castleisland 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Bussell  - 

Attends  Land  League  meeting 

A  friend  of  Molloy  -  -  -  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hart 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 

House  attacked,  Mar.  25,  1880 

Punished  for  outrage  on  Hoarty’s  house 

See  Tynan. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Bussell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

Member  on  Committee  of  Land  League 

Signed  by  Parnell,  Kettle,  Davitt,  Brennan,  Dillon, 
Sexton,  and  Egan  - 

Evidence  about  .... 

Brought  from  Kilmainham  by  Dr.  Kenny  - 
Issued  by  Ford  - 

Notice  posted  in  Craughwell,  Dec.  15,  1881  - 
Shot  at,  April  6,  1885  ... 

Effigy  burnt  ...  -  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  ? 


p.  2433,  2434. 
p.  2434. 

p.  3396-3397. 

Botherill,  p.  604. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  285. 

Ives,  p.  572. 

J.,  p.  2197. 

J.,  p.  2192. 

Teahan,  p.  1086. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  234. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  220. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  242. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  213. 
Davitt,  p.  2345. 

p.  3522. 
p.  3522-3523. 

Bell.  p.  560. 

A.-C.  S.,  p.  39. 

p.  2841,  2842. 
p.  2842.  ' 

Conway,  p.  836. 

Molloy,  p.  1501. 

p.  4608-4609. 
p.  4610-4611. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  112. 

Hoarty,  p.  761. 


p.  783,  784. 
p.  784. 
p.  784,  785. 

Flanagan,  p.  751. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  87,  115. 
McArdle,  p.  1558. 
Parnell,  p.  4031. 
Kenny,  p.  5341. 
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O’Bkien,  Michael 
O’Brien,  Mbs, 
O’Bkien,  Pat 
O’Brien,  R. 

O’Bkien,  Thomas 

O’Brien,  Wm.,  M.P. 


O'Brien,  J.  F.  X.,  M.P. - 

O’Callaghan 

O’Callaghan,  Rev. 

O’Connell,  Father  Mi¬ 
chael. 

O’Connor,  Arthur,  M.P. 


O'Connor.  Daniel 
O’Con  or,  Dennis 


Arrested  .... 

- 

- 

- 

Backat,  p.  2406. 

School  boycotted  ... 

- 

- 

- 

Huggins,  p.  1041. 

Threatening  notice  ... 

- 

- 

Davis,  p.  1105. 

Letter  to  McGough  - 

-  - 

- 

Farrigher,  p.  2039, 

Examined  by  ... 

m 

p.  1393-1396. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

- 

• 

p.  1394-1396. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 

. 

. 

p.  1397. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

. 

. 

p.  1397-1398. 

Re-examined  by  Attorney- General  - 

- 

- 

p.  1398-1399. 

Actions  to  be  inquired  into  - 

Editor  of  “  United  Ireland  ”  -  - 

Letter  from,  published  in  “  United  Ireland  ” 

Owns  small  share  in  capital  of  “  United  Ireland” 

Speech  at  Tulla,  Apr.  24,  1885 

Speech  fit  Killarney,  Aug.  30,  1885  - 

Alleged  contempt  of  Court  - 

Defence  for  contempt 

Acquitted  of  contempt  ... 
Speech  of  - 

Speech  at  Gorey  .... 
Application  for  release  of  - 
Application  for  order  for  attendance  of 
Examined  by  Mr.  Reid  ... 
Cross-examined  by  Attorney-General 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  ... 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  43. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  177. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  178. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  179. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  283. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  309. 
A.-G.,  p.  1731. 
p.  1781. 
p.  1837. 

J.,  p.  2228. 

J.,  p.  2241. 

R.,  p.  3614. 

R.,  p.  3875. 
p.  4627-4676. 
p.  4076-4770. 
p.  4770-4772. 


Examined  bp  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 


p.  5544. 
p.  5545,  5546, 
p.  5516. 


Speech  at  Currow 


J.,  p.  2198. 


Speech  at  Currow,  Sept.  1881 


A.-G.  S„  p.  95. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Evidence  about  Mrs.  C.  J.  Blake 
Examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 


p.  281-4286. 

O’Connell,  p.  4281,  et  seq. 
p.  4286-4287. 

•p.  4287-4306. 
p. 4307-4310. 


Appears  for  a  number  of  M.P.’s  * 

Present  at  Biggar’s  speech  at  Castleicland 
Speaks  at  Castleisland,  Oct.  10,  1880 
Speech  at  Loughrea,  Sept.  10,  1885  - 
Cross-examines  Hegarty 
Cross-examines  Hughes 
Cross-examines  Elliott  ... 

Cross-examines  Bingham  ... 

Cross-examines  Digby  ... 

Cross-examines  Hewson  ... 

Cross-examines  Barrett 
Cross-examines  O’Donnell 
Cross-examines  Plunkett  ... 
Letters  from  Cullen  -  -  -  - 

Letter  from  O’Neill  .... 
Speeches  at — 

Cork  ..... 
Castleisland  .... 
Speech  of  - 

Letter  from  Collins  .... 
Letter  from  M'Crosson 

Letter  to  Harrison  .... 
Examines  Patrick  Joyce 
Examines  Canavan  - 
Re-examines  Canavan  •  - 
Examines  Keat  y  - 

Examines  Keogh  .... 
Examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  -  -  - 

Went  to  America  with  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 

Letter  to  “  Star”  Oct.  18,  1887 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  .  - 
Examines  Pat  Kenny  ... 

Examines  Thomas  Lyne  ... 

Letters  to  Phillips  .... 


Lockwood,  p.  36. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  55. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  89. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  295, 
p.  1316-1317. 
p.  1529-1580. 
p.  1532. 
p.  1537-1540. 
p.  1912. 
p.  1921-1923. 
p.  1991-1992. 
p.  1996-1997. 

p.  2012. 

Farrigher,  p.  2035, 
Farrigher,  p.  2036. 

J.,  p.  2183. 

J.,  p.  2188. 

Slack,  p.  2319. 
Soames,  p.  2867. 
Soames,  p.  2867. 
Soames,  p.  2869. 
p.  4337-4338. 
p.  4397-4406. 
p.  4406-4409. 
p.  4527-4528. 
p.  4589,  4590. 
p.  4975-4981. 

A.  O’Connor,  p.  4979. 
p.  4981-5009. 
p.  5032. 

A,  O’Connor,  p.  5008. 
p.  5009-5011. 
p.  5038-5046. 
p.  5046. 
p.  5125-5127. 
p.  5153-5156. 
p.  5161-5163. 

Phillips,  p.  6265. 


Pays  rent  secretly 


Leonard,  p.  969. 


Threatening  notice 


Davis,  p.  1107. 


O’Connor,  D.  F. 

O’Connor,  D.  J.  - 

O’Connor,  Father 

O’Connor,  Father 
Patrick. 

O’Connor,  Henry 


O’Connor,  James,  M.P.  - 

O'Connor,  James 
O’Connor,  Jeremiah 

O’Connor,  John,  M.P.  - 


O’Connor 
O’Connor,  Julia 
O’Connor,  Martin 
O’Connor,  Mary 

O’Connor,  Mary  - 

O’Connor,  Matthew 
O’Connor,  Pat  - 
O’Connor,  Rev.  - 
O’Connor,  Thade 
O’Connor,  Thomas 


O’Connor,  T.  P.,  M.P. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Russell  -  -  -  * 

Produces  books  of  Abbeydorney  Branch  of  National 


League. 


Cross-examined  by  Attorney-General 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Attorney-General 
Re-exair  in  id  by  Mr.  Reid 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 


Speaks  at  Killarney  Nov.  7,  1885 


Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Evidence  about  Curtin 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

Secretary,  Causeway  branch,  Land  League 


Examined  by  Mr.  Reid  ~ 

Evidence  about  Buckley  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

Produces  books  of  Causeway  Branch  of  League 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  - 


Speech  at  Macroom,  Sept.  6,  1885 
Speech  at  Abascragh,  Oct.  11,  1885  - 
Letter  to  Harris  - 
Sub- editor  of  “  Irishman  ”  - 


Editor  of  “  Irishman  ” 
Writes  in  “  United  Ireland 


Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


p.  5144-5148. 
p.  5144. 


p.  5148-5152. 
p.  5152,  5153. 
p.  5158-5160. 
p.  5160-5161. 


pp.  3527-3529. 
p.  3529. 


Crane,  p.  1229. 


p.  5268,  5269. 
p.  5268  et  seq. 
p.  5269-5288. 
p.  5290-5293. 
p.  5288,  5289. 


Buckley,  p.  1694. 


p.  5301,5302. 
p.  5301  et  seq. 
p.  5302,  5303. 
p.  5303-5314. 
p.  5304. 
p.  5314-5317. 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  256. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  296. 
A.-G.,  p.  1947. 
Pigott,  p.  3049. 


i 


Parnell,  p.  4081. 
O’Brien,  p.  4645. 


p.  1329-1330. 
p.  1330-1331. 
p.  1331-1332. 
p.  1332. 


Present  at  trial  of  dynamiters  at  Cork,  Nov.  29,  1886 
Cheers  Poof  and  Barrett  - 

Speech  of  -----  - 

Gives  false  evidence  - 

Letter  from  T.  Harrington  to 

alias  Dr.  Kenealy.  A  delegate  from  America 

alias  Dr.  Clark  -  -  -  -  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 

Account  book  of 

Examined  by  Mr.  Davitt  - 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  -  -  -  , 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt  - 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  273. 
Rice,  p.  1174. 
Ruttle,  p.  1434. 
Buckley,  p.  1698. 
O’Connor,  p.  1743. 
Delaney,  p.  1849. 
Le  Caron,  p.  2495, 
p.  5828-5837. 
p.  5829. 
p.  58*7-5833. 
p.  5838-5894. 
p.  5894-5902. 
p.  5902. 


Present  at  Chicago  Convention 


Threatening  letter 
Telegram  to  T.  O’Connor 


Visited  by  armed  party 
Robbed  of  arms 


Secretary  of  Atblone  Branch  of  Ladies’  Land  League 
Letter  from  Anna  Parnell  - 


Alluded  to  by  name  by  Dillon,  Nov.  7,  1886 
Letter  from  T.  O’Connor  to  -  ■< 


Speech  at  Killorglin  - 


Outrage  on 


Examined  by  Attorney-General  - 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  - 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 

Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C-.  Russell  - 

Letter  to  Pat.  O’Connor  - 

Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 

Telegram  from  M.  O’Connor  - 

Truth  of  part  of  evidence  denied  by  T.  Harrington 
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O'Connor,  T.  P.,  M.P. 
— cont. 

O’Connor,  T.  P.  - 

O’Connor,  T.  P.  (of 
Illinois). 

O’Connor 

O’Connor,  Wm.  - 

O’Connor,  Wm.  - 
Odlum,  B.  R. 

O’Donnell 

O’Donnell 

O’Donnell  Defence  Fund 
O'Donnell,  Dominick 


O’Donnell,  Dominick  - 

O’Donnell,  J.  - 

O’Donnell,  F.  H. 

O’Donnell,  Martin 

O'Donnell,  Thomas 

O’Donnell,  Tom- 

O’Donnell  v.  Walter  - 

O’Donoghue,  Denis 

O'Donovan,  Father  Mi¬ 
chael. 

O’ Dowd,  P. 

O'Flauerty,  Edmund 

O’ Flaherty,  Mrs. 

Ogilvie  - 
O’Hagan,  John  - 

O’Hallokan,  Martin 

O’Halloran,  Mrs. 
O’Hea,  M.P. 

O’Keefe  ... 
O’Keefe,  Arthur 
O’Keefe,  Francis,  M.P.  - 

O’Keefe,  F. 

O’Keefe,  James  - 
O’Keefe,  John  - 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 
Be-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 

Speech  of  - 

Present  at  New  York  Hotel  conference 


Shot,  May  27,  1886  -  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  ... 

Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  -  . 

Letter  to  Digby  ..... 

Action  against  “  Times  ” 

Known  by  Lucy  as  member  of  Irish  constitutional  party 
Letter  from  Byrne  ..... 

Refuses  to  bank  a  oheque  for  Ray  - 

Plot  to  shoot  ---... 

Criticised  -  -  -  -  -  -  • 

« 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  .... 

Shot 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O’Connor 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt  ... 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-Genera1  - 

Form  of  conviction  of 

Boycotted  ...... 

Letters  from  Parnell  ..... 

Letter  to  Tatlow  -  -  -  -  - 

Threatening  notice  ..... 

Boycotted  ...... 

Notes  of  the  trial  to  be  printed  ... 

Clerk  to  Land  League  .... 

Examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  ... 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 

See  P.  W.  Nally. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan  .... 
Letter  from  Father  Coyne  .... 

Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan  .... 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  ... 
Evicted  ...... 

Conroy  lived  at 


p.  5230-5265, 
p.  5265-5268. 

J.,  p.  2203. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  220. 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  313. 
p.  685. 

p.  686. 
p.  822. 

Digby,  p.  1910. 

A.-G.  S„  p.  42. 

A.-G.  S.,  p,  48. 

Soames,  p.  2887. 

Ray,  p.  852. 

Coleman,  p.  3425. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  194. 

p.  1993-1995. 

O’Donnell,  p.  1994. 
p.  1995,  1996. 
p.  1996,  1997. 
p.  1997. 
p.  1998. 

Father  Hjewson,  p.  5458. 

Kennedy,  p.  1184. 

Biale,  p.  2395. 

Tatlow,  p.  1584. 

Shea,  p.  1201. 

Kennedy,  p.  1184. 

P.  M.,  p.  19. 

Farrigher,  p.  2025. 

p.  4566-4569. 
p.  4569-4581. 
p.  4581-4584. 


p.  692. 

O’Flaherty,  p.  693. 

p.  691. 
p.  692. 

Crane,  p.  1226. 
Burke,  p.  588. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Harrington 
Examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 


p.  5908-5909. 
p.  5909-5910. 
p.  5910-5913. 
p.  5915. 


Speech  at  Tynagh,  Dec.  11,  1880 
Speech  at  Craughwell,  Nov.  12,  188 


Murphy,  p.  371. 
Irwin,  p.  373. 


Hay  burned 


Rice,  p.  1250. 


Evidence  about 


p.  2116. 


Boycotted 


Griffin,  p.  1377. 


Pays  rent  secretly 


Leonard,  p.  969. 


Examined  by  Mr. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 


p.  5915. 
p.  5915-5917. 
p.  5917. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 


p.  2273. 
p.  2273-2275. 


Outrage  on,  Feb.  14,  1887 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  274. 


Shot 


Leonard,  p.  965. 


A 
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O’Keefe,  John  - 
O’Keefe,  Patrick 


O’Kelly 


O’Kelly,  J.  J.  - 
O’Kelly,  J.,  M.P. 


0 ’Leaky 


0 ’Leaky,  Dennis 
O’Leary,  John  - 
O’Mahony 


O’Mahony,  Henry 


O’Malley 

O’Malley,  Bernard 


O’Mally,  Father 
O’Malley,  P.  S.  - 
O’Meara,  Francis 
Onan,  A.  E.  H.  • 


O’Neil 
O’Niel,  J. 


O’Neill  - 
O’Neill,  James  - 
O’Neill,  F.  P.  - 
Oranbey  - 
Oranmore 
O’Rearden,  Rev. 


U  56130.— Ini.  16. 


House  fired  into 


Spoke  at  Knocknabul,  June  6,  1881 
Speech  at  Knocknabul,  June  6,  1881 


Present  at  Land  League  council  met  in  Paris,  Feb.  1881 
Letter  to  Harris 


Conversation  with  Le  Caron 


Examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H,  James 
Alias  John  Smith 
A  lias  Martin  - 
Letter  from  John  Healy 
Letter  alleged  to  be  written  by  Milla: 

In  Paris  1881  - 

Mentioned  by  Gordon  at  Kilconly 


Evicted 

Letter  to  Harris 


Letter  from  Hennessy 
Boycotted 


Arrested 
House  burnt  - 
Letter  to  McGough  - 
Letter  to  Miss  Anna  Parnell 


n,  Jan 


Speech  at  Westport  - 


Reported  Harrington’s  speech  at  Brosna 
Reported  speeches  at  Knocknabul,  June  6, 

Reported  speeches  at  Shrule,  June  20,  188C 
Repoited  speeches  at  Cong,  July  1880 
Examination  by  Sir  Henry  James 
Brennan’s  speech  at  Milltown 
Gordon’s  speech  at  Milltown 
N ally's  speech  at  Milltown  - 
Gordon’s  speech  at  Kilconley 
Gordon’s  speech  at  Abknockmoy 
Nally’s  speech  at  Abknockmoy 
Speech  of  Walsh  at  Clarae,  Oct.  10,  1880 
Speech  of  Harris  at  Clarne,  Oct.  10,  1880 
Speech  of  Gordon  at  Shrule,  June  20,  1880  • 

Speech  of  Harrington  at  Brosna,  Oct.  24,  1880 
Speech  of  Boyton  at  ,  Feb.  20,  1881  - 

Speech  of  McMahon  at  Knocknabul,  June  6,  1881 
Speech  of  McGillicuddy  at  Knocknabul,  June  6, 1881 
Speech  of  Curten  at  Knocknabul,  June  6,  1881 
Speech  of  O’Rearden  at  Knocknabul,  June  6,  1881 
Speech  of  O’Kieff  at  Knocknabul,  June  6,  1881 
Examined  by  Sir  Henry  James 
Speech  of  Gordon  at  Kilconly,  Sept.  19,  1880 
Speech  of  Gordon  at  Abbeyknockmoy,  Oct.  3,  1880 
Speech  of  Hanly  at  Abbeyknockmoy,  Oct.  3,  1880 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell 

Speaks  at  Cong,  July  1880  - 


5,  1871 


Drohan,  p.  1750. 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  93. 
J.,  p.  369. 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  182. 
p.  2278. 


Le  Caron,  p.  2498. 


p.  3241. 
p.  6021-6047. 
p.  6023. 
p.  6023. 
p.  6024.  . 

p.  6026. 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  71. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  70. 


Hegarty,  p.  1311. 
A.-G.,  p.  1927. 


Hegarty,  p.  1308. 
Starkie,  p.  1372. 


Laing,  p.  1415. 
Laing,  p.  1420. 
Royse,  p.  1447. 
Royse,  p.  1447. 


J.,  p.  2192. 


■G.  S.,  p.  90. 
•G.  S.,  p.  93. 
■G.  S.,  p.  103. 
G.  S.,  p.  104. 


p.’ 334-370. 
J.,  p.  338. 


u  .,  p.  uoo. 

J.,  p.  341. 
J.,  p.  344. 


J .,  p.  044. 

O’Malley,  p.  345. 
-T  p.  347. 


u.,  p.  350. 
J.,  p.  352. 


J.,  p. 

J.,  p.  355. 
J.,  p.  358. 
J.,  p.  359. 


°  •>  F* 

J.,  p.  364 
J.,  p.  365. 
J.,  p.  366. 
J.,  p.  369. 
p.  454-463. 
J.,  p.  454. 
J.,  p.  457. 
J.,  p.  461. 
p.  463-A69. 


Threatening  notice 


On  committee  of  Land  League  at  Whitegate 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Actions  disapproved  of  by  local  branch  of  Land  League 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington  . 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Re-examined  by  Attorney- General  . 

Outrage  on  - 


j1 


Spoke  at  Dunmanway,  Aug.  7,  1881 
Present  at  meeting  at  Kilconley,  Sept.  10,  1880 


Outrage  on  - 
Letter  to  Young  - 
Letter  to  A,  O’Connor  - 

Cusack  surrendered  a  farm  at 
Destitution  at  •  •  . 


Spoke  at  Knocknabul 

Speech  at  Knocknabul,  June  6,  1881 

L 
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O’Reardon,  Jeremiah 
O’Reilly,  C. 

O’Reilly,  Chas.  - 
O’Reilly,  J.  B.  - 
O’Riordan,  Father 
O’Rohke  - 
O’Rorke,  Michael 

O’Rourke,  J. 

Orpen,  R.  H. 

Orpin 

O’Shea,  Capt.  Wm.  Hy. 


O’Shea, D. 

O’Shea,  William 
O’Sullivan,  J.  D. 


O’Sullivan,  Jeremiah 
O’Sullivan,  Joseph 

O’Sullivan,  J.  R. 
O’Sullivan,  M.  . 
O’Sullivan,  Malachi 
O’Sullivan,  Michael 
O'Sullivan,  M.  M. 


O’Toole,  G. 
Ougb ,  Alfred 

OuGHTERARD 

Oughterard 


-  Speech,  September  1881 

-  Letter  of 

Circular  of  May  14,  1883 

•  Letter  to  Davitt  ... 

Speech  of  Durrus,  Oct.  18,  1885 

Reports  speeches  at  Irishtown 

.  Examined  hy  Sir  H.  James  - 

Speech  of  Dillon  at  Keenagh,  Nov.  7,  188b 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sexton 

.  Letter  to  Quinn  ... 

.  Threatening  notice  ... 

.  Threatening  letters  ... 


-  Crane,  p.  1245. 

-  Farrigher,  p.  2050. 
Le  Caron,  p.  2758. 

-  Williams,  p.  2424. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  259. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  100. 

-  p.  6207-6213. 

-  O’Rorke,  p.  6208. 

-  p.  6213-6214. 

Soames,  p.  2859. 

-  Williams,  p.  909. 
Carne,  p.  1223. 


-  Negotiations  carried  on  between  him  and  Parnell  in  1882  - 
Will  prove  that  Parnell  objected  to  sign  manifesto  against 
Phoenix  Park  murders  ----- 

Examination  of,  by  the  Attorney- General  - 

Does  not  know  Egan 

Interview  with  Parnell,  April  10,  1882 

Letter  from  Parnell,  April  16, 1882  ... 

Memorandum  made  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  April  -22,  1882 

Visits  Parnell  in  Kilmainham  .... 

Letter  from  Parnell,  April  27,  1880  .... 

Letter  from  Parnell,  April  28,  1882  .... 

Obtains  police  protection  for  Parnell  -  - 

Says  the  signature  of  Parnell’s  letter  of  May  15,  1882, 
is  genuine  ....... 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  ... 
Dines  with  Blennerhasset  and  Buckle,  Aug.  22,  1888 
Receives  testimonial  from  advanced  Nationalists  at  house 
of  Mr.  Lynch  - 

Believed  that  Parnell  was  opposed  to  dynamite  and  out- 
rage  ....... 

Is  told  by  Mulqueeny  that  Thavies  and  Hayes  had  threatened 
him 

Calls  on  Dwyer  and  Gabbett  .... 

Letter  to  the  Freeman.  May  18, 1882  ... 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  - 
Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General  ... 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  166,  167. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  171. 
p.  376-390. 

O’Shea,  p.  376. 
O’Shea,  p.  377. 
O’Shea,  p.  378. 
O’Shea,  p.  380. 
O’Shea,  p.  380. 
O’Shea,  p.  381. 
O’Shea,  p.  384. 
O'Shea,  p.  386. 

O’Shea,  p.  387,  413. 
p.  390-415. 

O’Shea,  p.  393. 

O’Shea,  p.  398. 

O’Shea,  p.  400. 

O’Shea,  p.  401. 
O’Shea,  p.  402. 
O'Shea,  p.  415. 
p.  429. 
p.  429. 


Letter  from  Dorris 
Letter  to  Doriss 


Farrigher,  p.  2034. 
Soames,  p.  2858. 


Letter  to  McGough 


Soames,  p.  2873. 


-  Speaks  at  Kenmare,  Sept.  1885 
Treasurer  of  Land  League 
Organiser  of  Land  League  - 
Speaks  at  Riversville,  Sept.  19,  1880 
Speech  at  Kenmare,  Sept.  20,  1885 
Tried  at  Dublin,  Dec.  1880  - 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  96. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  59.  • 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  60. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  69. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  310. 
Irwin,  p.  441. 


Rent  paid  secretly 

Shot  - 
Shot  - 


Leonard,  p.  968. 

Leonard,  p.  973. 
Crane,  p.  1222. 


-  Evicted  - 

-  Tried  at  Dublin,  Dec.  1880  - 

-  Present  at  meeting  at  Kilebeg 


Hegarty,  p.  1311. 
Irwin,  p.  441. 
Kennedy,  p.  701. 


Letter  to  Harris 

Speeches  at : — 

Riversville 

Kylebeg  - 

Ballinamore 

Kilmallook 

Ballintubber 

Kilbrennon 

Letter  to  Harrison 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 

Destitution  at 

Land  League  meeting  at 


A.-G.,  p.  1928. 


J.,  p.  2187. 

J.,  p.  2187. 

J.,  d.  2191. 

J.,  p.  2191. 

J.,  p.  2193. 

J.,  p.  2197. 

J.,  p.  2074. 

p.  3395. 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Lady  MountmorreB,  p,  815. 
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Person. 


Place. 


Date. 


Outrages 


Baldwin 
Mary  Barry  - 
Beamish. 

James  Black  - 
Blaquaire 

Mrs.  H.  Blake 

Robert  Botherill 

John  Bowen  - 
Edward  Boyle 
Pat  Brandey  (alleged 
Samuel  Bolton 
Edward  Boyle 
Breen  - 

Dennis  Brennan 
Hugh  Brosnan 
J.  Brosvan 
Edward  Brown 
Mrs.  Browne  - 
Thomas  Brown 
Pat  Brown 
Pat  Bryan 
Jeremiah  Buckley 
William  Buckley 
(alleged). 

Honora  Cahill 

John  Callaghan 

J.  Calvin 
Dr.  Cane 
Pat  Canlon  - 
Jeremiah  Carmody  - 
M.  Carmody  r 

G.  S.  Carter  - 

Pat  Cartoon 
Mrs.  Clements  (alleged) 
Thomas  Clifford 
Coffey  -  - 
William  Cohey  - 
M.  Conallen  - 
Constable  Concannon 
Connaire  - 
Ellen  Connell 
Mary  Connell 
Timothy  Connell 
J.  Connor 
Hugh  Connor 
Conroy  (alleged) 

John  Conway 
William  Conway 
Corrigan  - 
Cox  - 

Anthony  Coyne 
Ellen  Creaghan 
Cornelius  Cree 
Philip  Cremin 
J.  Cromer  - 
T.  Cromer 
P.  .Cromin 
Daniel  Cronin 
Michael  Cronin 
Crotty  - 
Denis  Crowe 

John  Cullotty 

Curley 
Curling 
Daniel  Curtin 
James  Curtin 
William  Daly 
Delane 

James  Delaney 
Michael  Denehy 
M.  Dennehy  - 
M.  Deuchey  - 
D.  Donoghue  - 
D.  Donoghne- 
Hubert  Donohoe 
Honora  Dood  - 
Daniel  Doolan 
Joseph  Dooley 
D.  Dooling 


Castleisland 

Castleisland 
Co.  Galway 

Rathville  - 
Newgarden  - 


Ballvbeg 

Carlow  Graigue 

Cardal 

Oroekmore  - 

Mitchelstown 

Kilcusna 

Cordal 

Mullen 

Carrigahorig 


Woodford  - 
Ballybeg 

Knockatee  (near 
Castleisland). 
Glonnamnckla  (near 
Kanturk). 
Castleisland 

Woodford  - 


Belmullet  - 
Meenleitrim 


Ennis 

Anniscaul 


Doolais 


Killigubbin 
Curragh  - 


Rathowen 
Cardal  - 
Knockeen  - 
Castleisland  - 
Manghantoorig 
Do. 


Moybella 


Dromreag 

Co.  Kerry 
Muckross 
Clydane 
Clydane 


Meenhauwain 

Ballymacadam 


18  July  1881 
25  Feb.  1879 

Nov.  1882 
30  Jan.  1881 
15  Nov.  1881 

29  June  1882 

19  Jan.  1882 

25  Jul^  1887 

30  Nov.  1882 
27  Sept.  1882 
17  July  1887 

25  July  1879 
May  1883 

15  Feb.  1886 

26  June  1881 
17  Oct.  1880 

31  Dec.  1880 
31  Dec.  1880 
13  Sept.  1879 

27  Aug.  1887 
13  Aug.  1886 
22  June  1881 
27  Sept.  1882 


Bell,  p.  556. 

Gilhooley,  p.  1140. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  272. 
Huggins,  p.  1030. 

A  -G.  S.,  p.  81,  535. 
/Bell,  p.  553. 

I  Mrs.  H.  Blake,  p.  682. 
/  A.-G.  S.,  p.  83. 

I  Botherill,  p.  605. 
Murphy,  p.  794. 
Huggins,  p  1047. 
Huggins,  p.  1065. 
Slack,  p.  2325. 

J.,  p.  1149. 

Crane,  p.  1222. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  272. 
Huggins,  p.  1034. 

J.,  p.  1150. 

Huggins,  p.  1030. 

Bell,  p.  556. 

Hussey,  p.  1294. 
Murphy,  p.  794. 
Murphy,  p.  791. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  128. 
Huggins,  p.  1065. 


2  June  1882  Huggins,  p.  1045. 
29  Sept.  1885  A.-G.  S.,  p.  271. 


4  Oct.  1879 
1887 

13  Aug.  1886 

23  Aug.  1886 
15  Mar.  1882 

2  Mar.  1880 

7  Nov.  1881 
10  Aug.  1881 
12  Sept.  1886 

3  Dec.  1880 
12  Mar.  1887 
26  Nov.  1881 

10  Mar.  1882 

15  Nov.  1880 
30  June  1883 

1885 

1886 
1886 
1885 
1881 
1880 
1881 
1887 
1867 


22  Jan. 
1  Aug. 
15  May 

6  Sept. 


28  Jan. 

14  Feb. 

6  Feb. 

29  June  1879 

7  Nov.  1878 
4  Oct.  1879 

27  Nov.  1881 
Do. 

1871 

18  May  1882 
17  April  1882 


1883 

1886 

1882 

1882 

1881 

1882 

1879 


11  July 
18  Dec. 

8  Jan. 

14  May 

Aug. 

June 
31  Mar. 

26  April  1881 
6  May  1880 

9  April  1878 
18  Dec.  1881 
18  Dec. 

24  Nov. 

29  July 
6  Mar. 

30  Jan. 

22  Nov. 


1881 

1886 

1879 
1882 

1880 
1880 


J.,  p.  1149. 

Kennedy,  p.  1198. 
Murphy,  p.  791. 

Hussey,  p.  1275. 

Rice,  p.  1248. 

/  A.-G.  S.,  p.  104. 

1  Carter,  p.  1590  et  sea. 

J.,  p.  1150. 

McArdle,  p.  1561. 
Bennett,  p.  854. 

A.  G.  S.,  p.  132. 

Shea,  p.  1201. 

Bell,  p.  554. 

Rice,  p.  1250. 

A.  G.  S.,  p.  80. 
f  Davis,  p.  1106. 
s  Davis,  p.  1106. 

I  Davis,  p.1104,1106,1107. 
J.,  p.  1150. 

Huggins,  p.  1048. 

Cole,  p.  1574. 

A.  G.  S.,  p.  313. 

A.  G.  S.,  p.  308. 

Hewson,  p.  1919. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  98. 

Mannion,  p.  728. 

Bell,  p.  556. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  274. 

Do. 

J.,  p.  1149. 

Do. 

Do. 

Leonard,  p.  966. 

Do. 

Smith,  p.  1689. 

Bell,  p.  560. 

/  Huggins,  p.  1044. 

1  A.  G.  S.,  p.  99. 

Do. 

Rice,  p.  1250. 

Davis,  p.  1104. 

Davis,  p.  1107. 

Leonard,'  p.  965. 
Huggins,  p.  1063. 
Bussey,  p.  1293. 
Huggins,  p.  1032. 

J.  P.,  p.  1150. 

J.  P.,  p.  1149. 

Leo^ird,  p.  969. 

Leonard,  p.  974. 

Murphy,  p.  796. 

J.,  p.  1149. 

Huggins,  p.  1044. 

A.-G.  8.,  p.  76. 

J.,  p.  1150. 
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— 

Person. 

Place. 

Outrages — cont.  - 

Daniel  Dooling 

Craganoonin 

Downey 

•  • 

Michael  Downey 

Cloyton 

Mrs.  Driscoll  - 

Ballydehob 

Fat  Duggan  - 

Shroon  Moor 

Hurst  Evans  - 

Moybella  - 

Malachy  Fallon 

Ahascragh  - 

Fanning 

Loughmore 

Feerick 

Bohola 

Michael  Fenton 

Gurtnasna  - 

» 

Merty  Finane 

Cuteen 

Michael  Finn  - 

. 

Pat  Finn 

. 

Pat  Finucane  - 

. 

Michael  Fitzgerald 
(alleged). 

Knocknagoskil 

M.  Fitzgerald 

Knockadown 

Canon  Fleming 

Balmakill  - 

John  Fleming 

- 

Michael  Flynn 

Cordal 

John  Flynn  - 

Port  duff 

James  Ford  - 

Tubbery 

Thomas  Galvin 

Doonane 

Catharine  Gangham  - 

Sergeant  Gilbraith  - 

Arthur  Gloster 

Pat  Glynn 

Woodford  - 

Pat  Gorvey  - 

Denis  Guiney 

Wilson  Gunn- 

Patrick  Halloran 

P.  Harkin 

Timothy  Hayes 

Trinneens  - 

Martin  Healy 

C.  Hearne 

Ballinrobe  - 

J.  Hegarty  - 

Cornelius  Hickey 

Michael  Hoarty 

Galway  - 

George  Hopkins 

Clonbur 

Bridget  Horan 

•  .  - 

H.  Horan 

Mullen 

Timothy  Horan 

Curran  - 

Edmund  Horgan 

MoybeUa  - 

John  Horgan 

Do. 

J.  Hughes 

Barrenty  - 

Thomas  Hurley 

Kilcow 

Samuel  Hutchins 

- 

Jecohy 

- 

Mrs.  Jennings 

-  • 

John  Joyce  - 

Castlebar  - 

Kavanagh 

- 

Tim  Keane 

Mullen 

Cornelius  Kearney  - 

- 

* 

James  Kearney 

- 

R.  Kearney  - 

Castleisland 

Keeff'e 

- 

Constable  Kelly 

- 

Kennedy 

- 

• 

Edmund  Kennelly  - 

- 

Maurice  Kennedy 

Ballincrane  - 

P.  Kenny 

Ballymacadam 

Thady  Kilgannon 

- 

King  - 

•  • 

Matthew  King(alleged) 

Ballybeg 

Kirwan 

- 

John  Lambert 

Haggart 

# 

iEneas  Lean  (alleged) 

- 

Daniel  Lenahan 

- 

Cornelius  Lehane 

Ballyvourney 

J.  M.  E.  Lewis 

• 

Lohan 

. 

% 

Ellen  Lynch  - 

- 

J.  Lynch 

Castleisland 

Thomas  Lyons 

- 

Thomas  Madden 

Athenry 

J  ohn  Maddigan  - 

Pat  Mahoney  - 

Castleisland 

• 

J.  Mahony 

•  _ 

Date. 


6  June  1882 
16  July  1880 
1881 
1882 
1882 

18  Dec.  1886 
Feb.  1881 
29  Oct.  1885 

29  June  1880 
1  Dec.  1881 

12  A.ug.  1882 
15  Dec.  1881 
18  May  1882 
23  Aug.  1886 

30  July  1882 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  98. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  126. 
Huggins,  p.  1074. 
Laing,  p.  1420. 
Leonard,  p.  973. 
Rice,  p.  1250. 
Bolger,  p.  596. 
Slack,  p.  2329. 
A.-G.  S.,p.  104. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  129. 
Leonard,  p.  973. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  113. 
Bell,  p.  560. 

Rice,  p.  1248. 
Huggins,  p.  10S5. 


10  April  1878 
1881 

14  Jan.  1882 

17  Dec.  1881 

31  Jan.  1884 
29  May  1882 

12  Not.  1881 

3  Oct.  1881 

4  May  1881 

7  June  1886 
14  April  1888 

8  Jan.  1882 

13  Sept.  1886 
29  July  1881 

1883 
8  Aug.  1885 
Dec.  1880 

18  May  1880 
6  April  1885 
8  Juue  1882 


Sept.  1879 

1  July  1885 

4  Oct.  1880 

18  Nov.  1881 

28  June  1880 
Do. 

12  Sept.  1880 
16  July  1880 
Sept.  1879 
27  Aug.  1887 
Jan.  1881 

15  Feb.  1882 
31  Dec.  1880 

5  May  1886 

Dec.  1881 

16  Jan.  1880 

1881 

14  July  1887 
18  July  1881 

15  Aug.  1886 

22  Nov.  1880 
Dec.  1880 
1879 

27  Sept.  1882 
4  Jan.  1881 

12  June  1881 

6  April  1882 
21  Feb.  1882 

15  Dec.  1885 

2  Jan.  1880 

16  Jan.  1879 

28  Nov.  1879 
Aug.  1886 

8  Oct.  1880 
1883 

29  June  1879 
16  Oct.  1881 


149. 


p.  732. 
1104. 

,  p.  1042. 
,  p.  98. 
p.  1041 
p.  1048. 
772. 

,  p.  98. 

!,  p.  1039. 
,  p.  1534. 
1431. 
p.  314. 
p.  794. 
p.  792. 
1104. 

249. 
p.  132. 
p.  1919. 
p.  271. 


044. 

751. 


041. 
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Person. 


Place. 


Date. 


M.  Mannion  - 
Martin 

M.  McAuliffe  - 

Dennis  McAuliffe 
Daniel  McCarthy 
Wm.  McCarthy 
McLean 
J.  McNamara 
J.  M’Craith  - 
P.  M’Craith  - 
R.  McSweeney 
P.  M’Greaey  - 
M.  M’Hugo  - 
Pat  Molloy 
D.  Monighan  - 
James  Moran  - 
Thomas  Moran 
M.  Mori  arty  - 
W.  Morrissey  - 

C.  Moyniham 

D.  F.  Moyniham 
P.  M‘Taghoes  - 
Pat  M'Queany 
Murphy 

Cornelius  Murphy 
Danl.  Murphy  (alleged) 
Martin  Murphy 
Rubena  Murphy 
Michael  Murray 
David  Nagle  (alleged 
Pat  Neeberey 
Michael  Nolan 
Thos.  Norton  - 

Mary  O’Connor 

Thade  O’Connor 

Dominick  O’Donnell 
Mrs.  O’Halloran 
James  O’Keefe 

John  O’Keefe  - 

O’Neill 
O’Neil 

J.  O’Sullivan  - 


Cavan 


Ballyhinch  - 


Tierbit 

Castlebar 


Dronnlton  - 


Dromin 

Clonshea 

Islanderry 


Cools 

Ballybeg 

Kilkerrin 

Ballybeg 

Cardal 


Ballymacquin 
Co.  Mayo 

Li  sheen 


Outrages — com<.  * 


Chas.  Perry  - 

Powell 

Rae 

John  Rafferty 

Raherty 
J.  Curley 
Moses  Reay  - 
Cornelius  Regan 
Michael  Reidy 
T.  Reidy 
Reilly 
Robinson 

Michael  Roche 


Formula  - 

Killeney 

Cloonmoylan 

Killaba 

Glenhallern 

Rolleston  • 
Causeway  - 
Cordal 

Carker 

Longford 

Kilmore 
Causeway  - 

Edenderry  • 

Carker 
Landville  - 
Bally  dehob  - 

Ballymacadam 


J.  Rourke 
Margaret  Ryan 
Catharine  Rycroft 
William  Saunders 
Scanlan 
J.  Scannell 
Mattie  Scott  - 
Sheehy  1  - 
Smith 

Thos.  Smith  - 
H.  Smith 
Dennis  Sullivan 
J.  Sullivan 
Jeremiah  Sullivan 
M.  Sullivan  - 
George  Swanton 
Austin  Swetenham 
Talbot 
Tanayhan 
William  Thompson 
Toughy 
John  Talby  - 
Denis  Tuohy  - 


3  Dec.  1880 


29  June  1881 


2  Sept.  1879 
21  Feb.  1882 
Do. 

30  Nov.  1882 
9  Oct.  1886 


Bell,  p.  554. 
Gilhooley,  1145. 
f  A.-G.  S.,  p.  38. 

I  Huggins,  p.  1034. 
J.,  p.  1149. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  98. 
Huggins,  p.  1043. 
Huggins,  p.  1047. 
Murphy,  p.  793. 
Gilhooly,  p.  1145. 
Do. 


27  Feb.  1886 
15  Mar.  1882 

28  Mar.  1887 
5  Oct.  1882 

25  Oct.  1880 

15  Dec.  1881 

Do. 

5  Mar.  1885 

16  May  1883 

17  July  1882 

1881 
9  April  1882 

13  May  1888 
3  Feb.  1887 

20  Feb.  1887 
27  Sept.  1882 

26  Nov.  1881 
Feb.  1887 

10  Dec.  1886 

27  Sept.  1882 

29  June  1879 
25  Mar.  1880 

6  April  1885 

7  Nov.  1881 

27  May  1886 
1881 

12  Mar.  1887 

14  Feb.  1887 

27  Nov.  1881 


27  May  1883 

5  April  1885 
7  April  1881 
30  Jan.  1886 

27  May  1880 


11  July  1883 
22  June  1882 
2  April  1887 
July  1882 
16  Nov.  1880 

26  Aug.  1881 
June  1882 


,  p.  1223. 

S.,  p.  114. 
ay,  p.  794. 
>.560. 

1150. 

S.,  p.  113. 
S.,  p.  113. 
S.,  p.  312. 
r,  p.  597. 

p.  1108. 

rd,  p.  970. 
a.  559. 
ay,  p.  795. 
S.,  p.  274. 

,  p.  1234. 
ins,  p.  1065. 
dr,  p.  622. 
ly,  p.  1484. 
ay,  p.  793. 
ins,  p.  1065. 


i.  112. 

>.  270. 

1103. 

248. 
p.  1652. 
p.  313. 
p.  1994. 

150. 
i.  274. 
p.  965. 

>.  1750. 

>.  742. 

Blake,  p.  642. 
p.  973. 


27  Aug.  1879 
7  Nov.  1881 
1889 

13  Feb.  1881 

Autumn  1881 
Feb.  1882 
May  1881 

4  Dec.  1880 

1881 
Sept.  1879 
Dec.  1885 

5  Jan.  1880 
3  Dec.  1880 

22  Oct.  1878 
June  1881 
Spring,  1881 
18  Mar.  1880 
30  Jan.  1880 
22  Nov.  1880 
Mar.  1887 

22  Sept.  1879 


J.,  p.  1149. 

Davis,  p.  1103. 

Laing,  p.  1421. 

Huggins,  pp.  1030,  1072. 
Jago,  p.  1824. 

Leonard,  p.  972. 

Sloyne,  p.  1565. 

Buckley,  p.  1693. 

Bell,  p.  554. 

Tyrrell,  p.  1972. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Blake,  p.  642. 
Leonard,  p.  974. 

J.,  p.  1149. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  97. 

J.,  p.  1149. 

Laing,  p.  1415. 

Lai»g,  p.  1420. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  97. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  75. 

J.,  p.  1150. 

Murphy,  p.  791. 

Murphy,  p.  794. 

Hussey,  p.  1294. 
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— 

Person. 

Place. 

Date. 

— 

Outrages — cant.  - 

Francis  Twiss 

Edward  Walsh 

Rody  Wheelan 

John  Whelan 

John  White  - 
Richard  Williams 
William  Williams 

Kilmore 

Ballinbeg  - 
Bristowfield 

7  Nov.  1881 

1  May  1882 
1886 
1886 

22  Dec.  1885 

1  Dec.  1885 

Davis,  p.  1103. 

Huggins,  p.  1044. 
Murphy,  p.  792. 

Murphy,  p.  793. 

Ann  Gallagher,  p.  1563. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  272. 

Crano,  p.  1223. 

Outrages 


*  Return  of 


Owen  Roe 


-  See  Eugene  Davis. 


J.,  p.  1149. 
Gamble,  p.  1667. 


P. 


Paget,  Major 


Plot  to  shoot  - 


Coleman,  p.  3425. 


Parnell,  Anna 


-  Spoke  at  Dunmanway,  Aug.  7,  1881 
Speech  of  -  - 

Letter  from  O’Mahony 
Member  Ladies’  Land  League 
Letter  to  Mary  O’Connor 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  126. 
Ruttle,  p.  1433. 
Royse,  p.  1447. 
Farrigher,  p.  2028. 
Roger,  p.  2177. 


Parnell,  Charles  Stuart, 
M.P. 


Represented  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  and  Mr.  Asquith 
Letter  said  to  be  written  by,  May  15,  1882 
Goes  to  America,  Dec.  1879 
President  of  Land  League 
In  Paris,  1881 
Arrested,  Oct.  13,  1881 
Signs  No  Rent  Manifesto 
Speech  at  Beaufort 
Speaks  at  Irishtown,  May  1880 
Spoke  at  Cork,  Oct.  2, 1881  - 
Spoke  at  Ennis,  Sept.  19,  1880 
Letter  to  (?)  - 

Knows  what  Harris,  Gordon,  Nully,  Boyton,  Brennan, 
Biggar,  Sheridan,  and  Egan,  had  done  for  the  Land 
League 

Negotiations  carried  on  between  him  and  Parnell,  1882 
Released  from  Kilmainham  - 


States  he  could  control  Egan,  Sheridan,  and  Boyton 
Signs  manifesto  against  Phoenix  Park  murders 
O’Shea  will  .prove  that  he  objected  to  sign  manifesto 
against  Phoenix  Park  murders  - 
Letter  from,  May  15,  1882  - 

Letter  to  (?)  June  15,  1882  - 

Letter  to  (?)  June  16,  1882  - 

Letter  published  in  “  United  Ireland,”  July  30,  1881 
Owns  share  in  capital  of  “  United  Ireland  ” 

Speech  at  Mallow,  Oct.  8,  1881  - 

Present  at  Land  League  council,  met  in  Paris,  Feb.  1881  - 

Gives  Byrne  100L  to  enable  him  to  escape  - 

Goes  to  America,  1879  ..... 

Present  at  New  York  Hotel  conference  - 

Speech  at  Cincinatti,  Feb.  23,  1880  - 

Telegram  to  Ford,  Feb.  5,  1881  . 

Letter  to  “  Irish  World,”  Sept.  1881  ... 

Letter  to  Irish  American  convention,  Apr.  26,  1883 

Chairman,  National  League  - 

Speech  at  Castlebar,  Nov.  3,  1885  - 

His  good  opinion  of  Nady  ..... 

Interview  with  O’Shea,  Apr.  10, 1882  ... 

Letter  to  O’Shea,  Apr.  16,  1882  •  -  » 

Visited  by  O’Shea  in  Kilmainham  -  -  - 

Letter  to  O’Shea,  Apr.  27,  1880  . 

Letter  to  O’Shea,  Apr.  28,  1882  .... 

O’Shea  obtains  police  protection  for  him  . 

His  letter  of  M  ay  15,  1882,  said  to  be  genuine  by  O’Shea  * 
Believed  by  O’Shea  to  be  opposed  to  dynamite  and  out¬ 
rage  - 

Speech  at  Cork,  Oct.  2,  1881  .... 


R.,  p.  36. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  42. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  55. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  59. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  61. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  63. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  87.  115. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  88. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  100. 

A  -G  S..  p.  126. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  129. 
A.-G  S.,  p.  137. 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  166. 
A.-G.  S ,  p.  166,  167. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  166. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  168. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  170. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  171. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  172. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  174. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  175. 
A.-G.  S„  p.  177. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  179. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  181. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  182. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  189. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  220. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  220. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  221. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  225. 
A.-G.  S„  p.  230. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  239. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  239. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  290. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  291. 
O’Shea,  p.  377. 
O’Shea,  p.  378. 
O’Shea,  p.  380. 
O’Shea,  p.  381. 
O’Shea,  p.  384. 
O’Shea,  p.  386. 
O’Shea,  p.  387. 

O'Shea,  p.  400. 
Murphy,  p.  430. 
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Parnell,  Charles  Stuart, 
M.P. — cont. 


Tried  at  Dublin,  Dec.  1838  • 

Sails  to  New  York  with  Dillon  and  Ives 
Conversations  with  Ives 
Speech  at  Loonamore 
Speeches  at : — 

Ennis 
Cork 


Belleck 
Galway 
Beaufort 
Limerick 
Athlone 
New  Ross 
Cork 
Kildare 
Speech  of 
Letter  to  Harris 
Letters  to  O’Donnell 
Conversation  with  Le  Caron 

States  his  belief  that  nothing  but  the  force  of  a: 

ever  bring  about  the  redemption  of  Ireland 
Photograph  of,  produced  ... 
Autographs  of  ...  * 

Autographs  of  .... 

Schedule  of  autographs  of  - 
Letter  to  Pigott  .... 

Leases  of  - 

Interview  with  Pigott  ... 

Correspondence  with  Pigott 
Examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 
Application  to  inspect  account  of,  at  National  Bank 
Examined  by  Mr.  Asquith  ... 

Denies  having  ever  belonged  to  any  secret  society 
Speech,  May  27,  1879 
Speech  at  Westport,  June  7,  1879  - 
Speech,  Feb.  14,  1880  ... 

Speech  at  Boston,  Jan.  12,  1880 
Telegram  to  Ford,  Mar.  9,  1880 
Denies  being  present  at  Harris’  “partridge 
speech  ..... 

Denies  giving  photograph  to  Le  Caron 
Letter  to  Davitt,  May  5,  1882 
Evidence  about  “  Irish  World  ”  funds 
Cross-examined  by  Attorney- General 
Evidence  about  “  5  dollars  for  bread,  and  20  for 
Letter  to  Finnerty,  Dec.  12,  1882 
Telegram  to  Devoy,  Feb.  24,  1881  - 
Circular  letter  of,  July  30,  1881 
Cross-examined  by  Attorney-General 


rms  wil 


Irwin,  p.  441. 
Ives,  p.  478. 
Ives,  p.  479-488. 
Freeley,  p.  1677. 


J.,  p.  2183. 

J.,  p.  2183. 

.T.,  p.  2186. 

J.,  p.  2187. 

J.,  p.  2188. 

J..  p.  2191. 

J.,  p.  21S3. 

J.,  p.  2197. 

J.,  p.  2227. 

J.,  p.  2248. 

J.,  p.  2259. 
p.  2277. 

Biale,  p.  2395. 

Le  Caron,  p.  2499. 


Le  Caron,  p.  2500. 

Le  Caron,  p.  2734. 
Soames,  p.  2877,  et  seq. 
Soames,  p.  2925. 
Soames,  p.  2932. 
Macdonald,  p.  2968. 


Macdonald,  p. 
p.  2978. 

Pigott,  p.  3072. 
Pigott,  p.  3153,  et  seq. 
pp.  3236-3240. 


pp.  3236-3240. 
A.-G.,  p.  3417. 
p.  3875-3937. 
Parnell,  p.  3877. 
Parnell,  p.  3881. 
Parnell,  p.  3882. 
Parnell,  p.  3889. 
Parnell,  p.  3893. 
Parnell,  p.  3897. 


Parnell,  p.  3909. 
Parnell,  p.  3915. 
Parnell,  p.  3922. 
Parnell,  p.  39  Q" 
p.  3938-4134. 
Parnell,  p.  "n 
Parnell,  p.  oyye. 
Parnell,  p.  4009. 

TJ _ -11  A  r\Q  A 


rarnen,  p.  4*uuy. 
Parnell,  p.  4084. 
p.  4135-4174. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 


Speech  at  Liverpool  - 

Circular  letter  of,  March  21,  1881  - 

Letter  to  Louden,  Sep.  29,  1879 

Letter  to  Matt.  Harris,  Mar.  17,  1883 

Letters  from  Matt.  Harris,  Mar.  8  and  13,  1883 

Cross-examined  by  Attorney- General 

Examined  by  Mr.  Harrington 


p.  4241-4265. 
p.  4174-4241. 
p.  4245-4247. 

T>Q.rn<^ll  Af) 


PaRNELLISM  AND  CRIME 
Parnell,  John  H. 
Parnell,  Mrs.  - 


Quoted  by  Sir  Charles  Russell 

Present  at  Manchester  martyrs’  anniversary 


Speaks  at  New  York,  May  27,  1882  - 
Speech  of  - 


Parnell’s  Party 
Parsonstown 
Particulars 
Peake 

Pearce,  Thomas 
Pearson  - 
Peel,  Wm. 


Has  associated  with  Brennan,  Walsh,  Boyton,  and  Byrne 
Meeting  at,  Nov.  21,  1880  - 

To  be  given  by  the  “  Times  ” 

An  expert  in  hand-writing  - 

President,  Causeway  branch  of  Land  League 

Clerk  to  Land  League  .... 


Pegley,  Thomas  - 
“  Pennsylvania  ”  S.S 
Pepper,  Rev.  Geo. 
Perrott  - 
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Perry 

Perry,  Charles -- 
Perry,  C.  W. 

Persee 

Peter’s  Well 
Philadelphia 

Phillimohe,  Sir  W. 
Phillips  - 


Phillips,  Mrs.  -  .  - 

Phillips,  Wm. 

Phinn,  Thos. 

Phcenix  Park  Anniver¬ 
sary  Dinner. 

Phcenix  Park  Murders  - 

Pigott,  Richard 


Pittsburgh 
Plan  or  Campaign 
Plunkett,  Captain  T.  0. 


Popp 

Poop 


Poole,  Joseph 
PORTDUPP 
Powell  - 
Powell,  Robert  - 

Power 

Power,  O’Connor 


Boycotted  by  order  of  Captain  Moonlight 

Shot  at,  April  5,  1885 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

Alluded  to  by  Harris  at  Riversville  - 

Destitution  at  ... 

Convention  at 

Convention  at,  April,  1883  - 

Appears  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald  for  the  Hibernian  Bank 

Land  League  accountant  .... 
Examined  by  Attorney-General  ... 

Letters  from  A.  O’Connor  - 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sexton  ... 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  ... 

Examined  by  Attorney- General  - 

Examined  by  Attorney- General  ... 

Present  at  meeting  at  Abbey,  Feb.  1887 

Account  of 


Discussed  - 

Said  to  have  obtained  the  letters 
Gives  the  letters  to  Houston 
Letter  from  Parnell  - 
Transactions  with  Houston  - 
Letter  to  Houston 
Letter  from  Lewis  &  Lewis  - 
Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Correspondence  with  Lewis  &  Lewis 
Telegram  from  Sinclair 
Correspondence  with  Labouchere 
Interview  with  George  Lewis,  Parnell,  and  Labouchere 
Correspondence  with  George  Lewis  ■ 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Correspondence  with  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
Correspondence  with  Forster 
Correspondence  with  Egan  - 
Correspondence  with  Parnell 
Fails  to  attend  the  Court 
Correspondence  with  Soames 
Correspondence  with  Shannon  . 

Statements  of  - 


Alias  Ponsonby.  Letter  from  H.  W.  Edmonds,  Feb.  28, 

1889 

Receipt  from  Eugene  Davis  - 
Flanagan  meets  Meeney  at  - 
Definition  of  - 

Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O’Connor 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General 

Evicted  ... 

and  Barrett  murdered  Brown 
Trial  of  -  -  -  - 

Executed  ... 

John  Flynn  lived  at  - 

House  attacked 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 


Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 
Speech  at  Claremorris 


A.-G.  S„  p.  133. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  287. 

p.  1777-1778. 
p.  1778-1779. 
p.  1779. 
p.  1779-1780. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  69. 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Le  Caron,  p.  2578. 

Le  Caron,  p.  2692, 

Phillimore,  p.  319. 

Farrigher,  p.  2025. 
p.  6251-6265. 
p.  6265. 
p.  6265-6274. 
p.  6274-6275. 

p.  6275-6276. 

p.  1647-1648. 

Murphy,  p.  776. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  249. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  170. 

O’Shea,  p.  393. 

Soames,  p.  2890. 
Macdonald,  p.  2968. 
Houston,  p.  2972  et  seq. 
Houston,  p.  2980. 
Houston,  p.  2991. 
p.  3044-3102. 

Pigott,  p.  3075  et  seq. 
Pigott,  p.  3077. 

Pigott,  p.  3080. 

Pigott,  p.  3082. 

Pigott,  p.  3089  et  seq. 
p.  3102-3178. 

Pigott,  p.  3107  et  seq. 
Pigott,  p.  3127. 

Pigott,  p.  3131  et  seq. 
Pigott,  p.  3153  et  seq. 
p.  3203. 

Soames,  p.  3110  et  seq. 
Shannon,  p.  3220  et  seq. 
p.  3233. 

Soames,  p.  3252  et  seq. 
Lewis,  p.  3267  et  seq. 

Soames,  p.  6003. 
Houston,  p.  6009. 

Flanagan,  p.  752. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  268. 

p.  1999-2004. 
p.  2004-2012. 

p.  2012. 

p.  2012-2014. 
p.  2014-2016. 

Bennett,  p.  854. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  96. 

Rice,  p.  1174. 

Farrigher,  p.  2031. 

Huggins,  p.  1048. 

Huggins,  p.  1030. 

p.  1980,  1981. 
p.  1981-1983. 
p.  1983,  1984. 

p.  2406. 

Feeley,  p.  1673. 
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Power,  Patsy 
Power,  P.  J.,  M.P. 

Prendebville,  Thomas  - 
Preston  * 

Price,  Tom 
Prinderville,  Wm. 

Prindiville,  John 
Prindiville,  Timothy 
Prindiville,  Wm. 

Prior,  Mrs. 

Protection  Posts 


Quinlan  - 

Quinlan,  Laurence 
Quinlan,  Maurice 
Quinlan,  Michael 
Quinlan,  Patrick 
Quinlan,  Wm. 
Quinn 


Quinn,  J.  O’D.  - 
Quinn,  J.  P. 


Quinn,  P. 

Quinn,  Thos. 

Quinneth,  Johnny 
Quirk,  Pat 


Threatening  notice  ... 

- 

- 

- 

Huggins,  p.  1046. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

p.  5564. 
p.  5564-5566. 

Alleged  intimidation  of 

Huggins,  p.  1064. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 

Arrested  Joyce  ... 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 

* 

p.  582. 

Preston,  p.  582. 
p.  583-584. 

Kennedy  worked  for  - 

Kennedy,  p.  1185. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

p.  916. 
p.  917. 
p.  917. 

Intimidated  - 

Davis,  p.  1106. 

Intimidated  - 

Davis,  p.  1105. 

Intimidated  - 

Davis,  p.  1105. 

Boycotted  - 

Return  of 

Mannion,  p.  732. 

Slack,  p.  2128. 

House  attacked 
Annoyed  Feahan 

Arrested 

Threatening  notice 
Evicted 
Arrested 
Arrested 


Q- 


Huggins,  p.  1030. 
Feahan,  p.  1088. 

Huggine,  p.  1069. 

Davis,  p.  1107. 

Hussey,  p.  1274. 

Huggins,  p.  1069. 

Huggins,  p.  1069. 


Organiser  of  Land  League 
Speaks  at  Ballentaffy,  Apr.  1881 
Letter  from  Horan 


Letter  from  Byrne,  Feb.  10, 1883 
Correspondent  of  “  Irish  World  ” 

Letter  to  “  Irish  World,”  June  22,  1881 
Letter  to  “  Irish  World,”  June  30,  1881 
Arrested  for  murder  of  Feerick 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  60. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  108. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  122. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  191. 
A.-G.  S  ,  p.  196. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  228. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  228. 
Donavon,  p.  1531, 


Speech  at  Keash 


J.,  p.  2195. 


Letter  from  Horan,  Sept.  20,  1881  - 

Letters  of  - 

Letters  to  Coghlan  - 

Speech  at  Ballintaffy- 

Letter  to  M’Carthy  - 

Letter  from  O’Rourke 

Letter  from  Reilly  - 

Letter  from  Kieran  • 

Letter  from  Dunn 

Letter  from  Begley  - 

Letter  from  Murphy  - 

Letter  to  Michael  Warren,  Sept.  10,  1881 


-  Davis,  p.  1113. 
Royse,  p.  1445. 

•  McArdle,  p.  2199. 

-  J.,  p.  2199. 

-  Farragher,  p.  2851. 

*  Soames,  p.  2859. 

-  Soames,  p.  2860. 
Soames,  p.  2860. 

-  Soames,  p.  2861. 

-  Soames,  p.  2863. 
Soames,  p.  2865. 

-  Lyne,  p.  5172. 


-  Speech  at  Glennamaddy 

-  Letters  from  Byrne  - 
Letter  to  Redmond  - 

-  Summons  Kennedy  to  a  meeting 

-  Murdered  ... 


-  J.,  p.  2186. 

-  p.  2407-2408. 

-  Webh,  p.  3479. 

•  Kennedy,  p.  704. 

-  Gamble,  p.  1668. 
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Radcliffb 

Rae 

Rafferty,  John  - 


Rafferty,  M. 
Raherty  - 
Rahilly  - 
Rasscannon 
Rathcool 
Rathmore 

Rathnacreeva  - 
Rathville 
Ray,  Giles 

Raycroft,  Edward 

Raycroft,  Sarah 

Raymond  - 
Raymond,  Geo.  - 
Reany,  Thomas  • 
Reddy,  W. 

Redmond,  J.,  M.P. 

Redmond,  Wm.,  M.P. 


Redmond,  Wm.  - 
Redpath  - 
Regan,  Cornelius 


Regan,  John 
Regan,  Mary 


R. 


Meeting  to  be  held  at 
Outrages  on  - 

Mentioned  by  Gordon  at  Kilconly 
“  Carded  ”  for  taking  land  from  which  another  man  hac 
been  evicted,  1879  - 
Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Lives  at  Cloonmoylan 
Carded,  May  27,  1.880 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 


R.,  p.  1269. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  313. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  70. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  77. 
p.  491-497. 
Rafferty,  p.  491. 
Rafferty,  p.  497. 
p.  497-499. 
p.  499. 


Imprisoned  for  trespassing 
House  burnt  down 
Murdered 

Land  League  Meeting  at 
Cremin  lives  at 


Keaveney,  p.  812 
Crane,  p.  1233. 
Crane,  p.  1235. 
Herbert,  p.  860. 
Cremin,  p.  1486. 


Drohan  stationed  at  ♦ 
Land  League  branch  at 


Drohan,  p.  903. 
Leonard,  p.  989. 


Meeting  at  —  Dec.  19,  1880 


J.,  p.  2192. 


Mrs.  H.  Blake  lived  at 


Mrs.  Blake,  p.  681. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  . 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 


p.  851-852. 
p.  852-853. 
p.  853. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Asquith  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


p.  4910-4913. 
p.  4913-4914. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 


p.  1426. 
p.  1427. 


Boycotted.  His  servant,  Curley,  Bhot  at 

Threatening  notice  ... 

A  Land  Leaguer  ... 

Letter  to  Pigott  ... 

Spoke  at  Ennis,  Nov.  12,  1882 
On  committee  of  National  League  - 
Speech  at  Ennis,  Nov.  20,  1886 


A.-G.  S„  p.  99. 

J.,  p.  1150. 

Walsh,  p.  1404. 

Soames,  p.  3257. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  130. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  239. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  284. 


Application  for  release  of 
Speech  of  - 
Speech  of 

alias  Mondred.  Arrested  for  posting  “  No 
alias  Boyd  ... 

Report  relating  to  arrest  of  - 
Letter  from  T.  Quinn 


Rent  ” 


Dlacari 


Russell,  p.  34,  35 
J.,  p.  2233. 

Le  Caron,  p.  2619. 
Webb,  p.  3408. 
Webb,  p.  3478. 
Webb,  p.  3478. 
Webb,  p.  3479. 


Speech  at  Ballackmoyler,  Apr.  5,  1885 


Archbishop  Walsh,  p. 
4269. 


Spoke  at  Clonbar,  Sept.  26,  1880 
Speech  at  Cork,  Oct.  2,  1881 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  70. 
Murphy,  p.  432. 


Outrage  on  - 
Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 
Threatening  letter 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General 
Evidence  about 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  275. 
p.  1399-1400. 

Regan,  p.  1399. 
p.  1400-1402. 
p.  1402. 

Father  Murray,  p.  4878 
et  se<i. 


Shot  at  and  killed 


A.-G.  S..  p.  272. 

Mary  Reagan,  p.  1263. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  B,eid 


p.  1262-1264. 
p.  1264. 
p.  1264. 


Appears  with  Mr.  Harrington 
number  of  M.  P.’s  - 
Cross-examines  O’Mally 


and  Mr.  Arthur  Russell  fo 


Reid,  R.  T.,  Q.C.,  M.P.  • 


Reid,  p.  36. 

R.,  p.  468,  469. 
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Reid,  R.  T. — cont. 


Cross-examines  Julia  Connor 
Cross-examines  Hughes 
Cross-examines  Lambert 
Cross-examines  White 
Cross-examines  Coursey 
Cross-examines  Ives  - 
Cross-examines  Charlton 
Cross-examines  Kidd 
Cross-examines  Leonard 
Cross-examines  Butler 
Cross-examines  Mannion 
Cross-examines  Flaherty 
Cross-examines  Flanagan 
Cross-examines  Donoboe 
Cross-examines  Connor 
Cross-examines  Dowling 
Cross-examines  Huggins 
Cross-examines  Prinderville 
Cross-examines  Huggins 
Cross-examines  Teahan 
Cross-examines  Davis 
Cross-examines  Gilhooley 
Cross-examines  Sullivan 
Cross-examines  Murphy 
Cross-examines  Sheeby 
Cross-examines  Mary  Reagan 
Cross-examines  Hussey 


Cross. 

Cross 

Cross- 

Cross. 

Cross 

Cross 

Cross 

Cross- 

Cross- 

Cross- 

Cross- 

Cross. 

Cross- 

Cross- 

Cross 

Cross- 

Cross 

Cross- 

Cross. 

Cross- 

Cross 

Cross- 

Cross. 

Cross- 

Cross- 

Cross- 

Cross- 

Cross- 

Cross 

Cross- 

Cross- 

Cross 

Cross 

Cross 

Cross 

Cross 

Cross 

Cross 

Cross 

Cross 

Cross 

Cross 

Cros» 

Cross- 

Cross- 

Cross- 

Cross 

Cross 

Cross 

Cross- 

Cross- 


examines 

examines 

examines 

examines 

-examines 

examines 

examines 

examines 

examines 

examines 

examines 

•examines 

examines 

-examines 

■examines 

examines 

■examines 

examines 

■examines 

■examines 

■examines 

■examines 

examines 

•examines 

examines 

examines 

■examines 

•examines 

•examines 

■examines 

■examines 

•examines 

■examines 

■examines 

■examines 

-examines 

examines 

examines 

•examines 

■examines 

examines 

examines 

examines 

examines 

examines 

examines 

examines 

examines 

•examines 

examines 

examines 


Hegarty 
O’Connor 
Sweeney 
Cahill 
Starkie 
Griffin 
O’Brien 
Walsh 
Molloy 
Hughes 
Dcnavon 
Bingham 
Bridget  Barrett 
Brown 
Scott  - 
J.  Hogan 
W.  Hogan 
Cole  - 
Dillon 
Tatlow 
Carter 
MacDermott 
Feeley 
Buckley 
Clark 
Mrs.  Donoghue 
Donoghue 
Wynne 
James  Connel 
Brady 
Perry 
Jago  - 
Delaney 
Digby 
Hewson 
Charlesley 
Young 


p.  509. 
p.  509,  510. 
p.  519,  520. 
p.  522-524. 
p.  529-532. 
p.  576-579. 
p.  581. 
p.  595. 
p.  618-619. 
p.  635. 
p.  739. 
p.  744-746. 
p.  751-753. 
p.  755. 
p.  897. 
p.  913-914. 
p.  915-916. 
p.  917. 

p.  1072-1074,  1083-1084. 
p.  1089-1090. 
p.  1119-1122. 
p.  1145-1146. 

p.  1211. 

p.  1213-1214. 

p.  1261. 

p.  1264. 
p.  1287-1288. 
p.  1300-1301. 
p.  1310-1316. 
p.  1356. 
p.  1362. 
p.  1368-1369. 
p.  1373. 
p.  1378-1380. 
p.  1397-1398. 
p.  1409-1410. 
p.  1520. 
p.  1528-1529. 
p.  1531. 
p.  1535-1537. 
p.  1541-1545. 
p.  1547-1548. 
p.  1549. 
p.  1551-1552. 
p.  1554. 

1574. 

1580. 

1586-1587. 

1597-1598- 
1672. 

1684-1685. 

1715-1717. 

1726-1727. 

1754. 

1755-1756. 

1762-1763. 

1771-1772. 

1773-1774. 

1778-1779. 
p.  1843-1846. 
p.  1891,  1892. 
p.  1911,  1912. 
p.  1920,  1921. 
p.  1952,  1953. 
p.  1964,  1965. 
p.  1974-1976. 

1981-1983. 

1986. 

1990,  1991. 

1995,  1996. 

2004-2012. 

2021  202m. 

2275-2278. 

2314. 

2353,  2354. 

2380,  2381. 

2404. 

2434. 

2726-2730. 

2761-2763. 

2791,  2792. 

p.  2800. 

p.  3358. 
pp.  3405-3407. 
pp.  3462-3464. 
p.  3468. 
pp.  3479,  3480. 
pp.  3496,  3497. 
pp.  3517-3519. 
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Reid.  R.  T. — cont. 


•  Cross-examines  Nias  - 

Cross-examines  Mackenzie  - 
Cross-examines  O’Connor 
Cross-examines  Soames 
Cross-examines  Mulqueeny  - 
Examines  Archbishop  Walsh 
Re  examines  Archbishop  Walsh 
Examines  Father  Considine  - 
Re-examines  Father  Considine 
Re-examines  Joyce  - 
Re-examines  Cawley  - 
Re-examines  Father  Fahy 
Examines  Father  Maloney  - 
Examines  Father  Molony 
Examines  Father  White 
Re-examines  Father  White  - 
Re-examines  Hanify  - 
Re-examines  Keogh  - 
Examines  Father  Bodkin 
Re-examines  Father  Bodkin  - 
Examines  Wm.  O’Brien 
Re-examines  Wm.  O’Brien  - 
Examines  D.  T.  Sullivan 
Re-examines  T.  D.  Sullivan  - 
Re-examines  Killen  - 
Re-examines  Clancy  • 
Re-examines  Ferguson 
Examines  McKaye 
Re-examines  McKaye 
Examines  Canon  Shinkwin  - 
Re-examines  Canon  Shinkwin 
Re-examines  Father  Murray 
Re-examines  Anderson 
Examines  Canon  Ryan 
Re-examines  Canon  Ryan 
Examines  Maurice  Healy 
Examines  Biggar 
Re-examines  Biggar  - 
Re-examines  A.  O’Connor 
Examines  Justin  McCarthy  - 
Examines  Geo.  Lewis 
Re-examines  Geo.  Lewis 
Re-examines  A.  O’Connor 
Examines  G.  Lewis  - 
Examines  E.  Harrington 
Re-examines  Edward  Harrington 
Re-examines  Pat  Kenny 
Re-examines  Father  Godley  - 
Re-examines  D.  F.  O’Connor 
Re-examines  D.  F.  O’Connor 
Re-examines  Lyne 
Examines  Greaay 
Examines  Thomas  Connor  - 
Examines  Father  O’Connor  - 
Re-examines  Father  O’Connor 
Examines  Edward  Harrington 
Examines  P.  J.  Foley 
Examines  Henry  O’Connor  - 
Re-examines  Henry  O’Connor 
Examines  Dr.  Kenny 
Examines  T.  Sexton 
Examines  T.  Harrington 
Re-examines  T.  Harrington  - 
Examines  Father  Hewson 
Re-examines  Father  Hewson 
Examines  Waldron  - 
Examines  Burke 
Examines  Father  MacHale  - 
Re-examines  Father  MacHale 
Examines  James  Leary 
Examines  Thomas  Harrington 
Re-examines  Thomas  Harrington 
Re-examines  Fitzpatrick 
Examines  Dr.  Commins 
Examines  J.  F.  X.  O’Brien  - 
Re-examines  J.  F.  X.  O’Brien 
Examines  D.  Sullivan 
Re-examines  D.  Sullivan 
Examines  J.  Clancy  - 
Re-examines  J.  Clancy 
Examines  P.  J.  Power 
Examines  Scully 
Re-examines  J.  Jordan,  M.P. 
Re-examines  T.  Mayne,  M.P. 
Re-examines  F.  O’Keefe,  M.P. 
Re-examines  P.  J.  Foley,  M.P. 
Examines  Shrubsole  - 
Examines  Berrane 
Re-examines  Berrane 

J 


v. 


-  pp.  3522,  3523. 

-  p.  3524. 

-  p.  3529. 

-  pp.  3570-3576. 

-  pp.  3598-3608. 

-  p.  4247-4261. 

-  p.  4279-4280. 

-  p.  4310-4316. 

.  p.  4328-4330. 

-  p.  4339. 

-  p.  4343—4344. 

-  p.  4369. 

-  p.  4369-4370. 

-  p.  4371. 

-  p.  4534-4541. 

.  p.  4562-4565. 

.  p.  4587-4589. 

p.  4595-4596. 

.  p.  4596-4598. 

.  p.  4607-4608. 

-  p.  4627-467 6. 

-  p.  4770-4772. 

-  p.  4772-4781. 

.  p.  4804-4807. 

.  p.  4818-4819. 

.  p.  4824-4825. 

-  p.  4857-4859. 
.  p.  4861,  4862. 

-  p.  4864,  4865. 
.  p.  4865-4870. 

.  p.  4877,  4878. 
.  p.  4882,  4883. 
.  p.  48S7,  4888. 
.  p.  4898-4900. 

.  p.  4907,  4908. 
.  p.  4914-4916. 

-  p.  4924-4930. 

-  p.  4972-4974. 

.  p.  50U9-5011. 

-  p.  5012-5015. 

.  p.  5021,  5022. 
.  p.  5032. 

.  p.  5046. 

.  p.  5046-5048. 

.  p.  5048-5066. 

.  p.  5119-5125. 

.  p.  5137. 

.  p.  5143. 

.  p.  5152,  5153. 
.  p.  5160,  5161. 
.  p.  5171,  5172. 
.  p.  5206,  5207. 
.  p.  5211. 

.  p.  5268,  5269. 
.  p.  5288,  5289. 

-  p.  5290. 

-  p.  5293-5295. 

.  p.  5301,  5302. 
.  p.  5314-5317. 

.  p.  5317-5324. 

.  p.  5377-5379. 

.  p.  5413  5424. 

.  p.  5449-5451. 

-  p.  5455-5461. 

.  p.  5471,  5472. 

-  p.  5494,  5495. 
.  p.  5498-5500. 

.  p.  5504-5506. 
.  p.  5509,  5510. 
.  p.  5510. 

.  p.  5515-5531. 

.  p.  5534. 

.  p.  5541 ,  5542. 
.  p.  5542. 

.  p.  5544. 

.  p.  5546. 

.  p.  5546,  5547. 
.  p.  5550,  5551. 
.  p.  5551,  5552. 
.  p.  5560,  5561. 
.  p.  5564. 

.  p.  5566. 

.  p.  5824. 

.  p.  5828. 

.  p.  5917. 

.  p.  5951. 

.  p.  5952. 

.  p.  5983. 

-  p.  5985-5986. 
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Reid,  R.  T.— cont. 


Reid,  Wemyss  - 
Reidy 

Reidy,  D.  J. 

Reidy,  Johanna.  - 
Reidy,  Michael  - 
Reidy,  T. 

Reilly 
Reilly,  J. 

Reilly,  Mike 
Reilly,  T. 

Renasu?  - 

Renfoyle  House  Hotel 
Renoyle  - 
Reynolds,  James 
Reynolds,  Miss  - 


Re-examines  Joseph  Kelly 
Examines  John  McCaithy 
Re-examines  Daniel  Ryan 
Re-examines  Flood 
Withdraws  from  the  case 


Produces  correspondence  between  Pigott  and  Forster 
Threatening  letter 
Malicious  injury 
Contributions  levied  from 
Shot  - 


Robbed  of  arms 
Donkey  houghed 
Letter  to  Quinn 


Threatening  notice 


Ribbon  Society  - 
Rice,  Mary 
Rice,  Wm. 


Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Hsrlehy  lived  at  - 
Kept  by  Mrs.  C.  J.  Blake 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Blake  lived  at 
Present  at  New  York  Hotel  conference 


p.  5988. 
p.  5988-5989. 
p.  5958-5959. 
p.  5964-5965. 

p.  6020. 


Organiser  of  Ladies’  Land  League.  (See  Mrs.  Kenny) 
See  Hannah  Delahunt. 


p.  2127. 

Davis,  p.  1107. 

J.,  p.  1149. 

Davis,  p.  1104. 

Murphy,  p.  1212. 

J.,  p.  1150. 

Bell,  p.  558. 

Soames,  p.  2860. 

Bell,  p.  558. 
p.  2431,  2432. 

Leonard,  p.  983. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Blake,  p.  644. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Blake,  p.  641. 

.,  p.  220. 

p.  99. 


Oath  of 
Evicted 


Examined  by  Attorney- General 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 
Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Asquith 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Mr  Biggar 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


A.-G.  S. 
A..-G.  S. 


Burke,  p.  1478. 
Shea,  p.  1260. 


p.  1174-1175. 
p.  1175-1176. 
p.  1176. 
p.  1177. 
p.  1177. 
p.  1246-1251. 
p.  1251-1255. 
p.  1255. 
p.  1255-1257. 
p.  1257-1258. 
p.  1258-1260. 

p.  1260. 


Richards,  E.  M. 


Riley 


Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 


Riley,  Denis 
Riley,  M. 

Riley,  Martin 
Riodan,  Daniel 


Riordan,  Wm. 
Riversville 


Intimidated  - 
Threatening  notice 


Tenant  to  Mrs.  Staughton 
Evicted  - 

Treasurer  of  branch  of  Land  League 


Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 


School  boycotted 


Speeches  of  Harris  and  M.  M.  O’Sullivan  at,  Sept. 

1880  . 

See  Ballyheffena. 

Meeting  at,  Sept  19,  1880  - 


Roach 

Roane,  Thady 
Robeen  - 
Robinson 


A  resident  magistrate 
Murdered  with  John  H.  Blake 
Land  League  meeting  at 


Robinson,  John  L 
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Robinson 
Roche,  John 


Roche,  Father  - 
Roche,  Michael  • 


Rochfcrd,  John 
Rodan 


Roderick 
Rodgers,  Pat 
Roger,  S.  B. 

Rolls,  Henry 
Ron  an 


Ronyer,  Madam  J. 

Rory  or  the  Hills 
Rossa,  John 
Rossa,  O’Donovan 


and  Greeney  voluntarily  surrendered  a 
cessors  persecuted  - 

farm. 

Their 

sue- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  78. 

Speech  at  Woodford,  Dec.  18,  1885 

• 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  301- 

Present  at  meeting  at  Abbey,  February  1887 

Murphy,  p.  776. 

On  committee  of  Land  League 

- 

Noonan,  p.  783. 

Examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 

• 

p.  4475-4486. 

Evidence  about  Finley 

• 

Roche,  p.  4480. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 

. 

p.  4486. 

Cross-examined  by  Attorney-General 

p.  4486-4517. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

- 

p.  4517-4527. 

Incites  Lewis’  tenants 

- 

Lewis,  p.  511. 

Outrage  on  - 

Bell,  p.  563. 

Threatening  notice  - 

• 

Bell,  p.  554. 

Attempted  murder  of 

- 

Buckley,  p.  1694. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 

. 

p.  2301-2305. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

. 

p.  2305-2310 

Re-examined  by  Attorney-General 

• 

p.  2310-2312. 

Dispossessed  for  nonpayment  of  rent 

Flanagan,  p.  749- 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 

p.  2788. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 

• 

p  2788. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

• 

p.  2788,  2789. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

- 

p.  2789,  2790. 

Defends  Crowley 

- 

Leonard,  p.  996. 

Evicted 

- 

Onan,  p.  663. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 

p.  2176-2178. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

- 

p.  2178,  2179. 

Phoenix  Park  murderer 

- 

- 

Molloy,  p.  1508. 

Appears  for  Defendants  in  O’Donnell  v. 

Walter 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  36. 

Examines  Mary  Dempsey 

p.  505-506. 

Examines  Coursey 

p.  525-529. 

Examines  Beattie 

p.  533. 

Examines  McNally 

p.  533. 

Examines  Gibbons 

p.  534. 

Examines  Botherill  - 

p.  604-605. 

Examines  Conway 

p.  630. 

Examines  Small 

p.  635. 

Examines  Small  (Junior) 

p.  637. 

Examines  Hughes 

p.  676. 

Examines  Mrs.  O’Flaherty  - 

p.  691. 

Examines  O’Flaherty  - 

p.  692. 

Examines  Langford  - 

p.  623. 

Examines  Roughan  - 

p.  724, 725. 

Examines  Donohoe  - 

p.  773,  774. 

Examines  Murphy 

p.  776,  777. 

Examines  Mogan 

p.  826,  827. 

Examines  Gannon 

p.  832. 

Examines  Bennett 

p.  853,  854. 

Examines  W.  Williams 

p.  905-909. 

Examines  H.  Williams 

p.  910-911. 

Examines  Horgan 

p.  1154. 

Examines  Stretton 

p.  1156. 

Examines  Blake 

p.  1164. 

Examines  MoAuliff  - 

p.  1215, 1216. 

Examines  Hayes 

p.  1264,  1265. 

Examines  Regan 

p.  1399-1400. 

Examines  Kelleher  - 

p.  1490-1491. 

Examines  Brown 

p.  1545-1547. 

Examines  Scott 

p.  1548-1549. 

Examines  Dillon 

p.  1577. 

Examines  Tatlow 

p.  1582-1585. 

Examines  Lopdell 

p.  2405. 

Examines  Backat 

p.  2405,  2406. 

Examines  Power 

p.  2406. 

Examines  Creaghe 

p.  2407,  2408. 

Examines  Woollacott 

p.  2934. 

Examines  Michael  Walsh 

p.  3355. 

Examines  Mrs.  Walsh 

p.  3356. 

Cross-examines  T.  P.  O’Connor 

p.  5230-5265. 

99,  Avenue  de  Villiers.  Mentioned  in  Egan’s  letter,  Feb.  24, 
1881 . 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  61. 

Notice  of 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p  97. 

Present  at  meeting  to  welcome  Condon  and  Meledy 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  206. 

Spoke  at  Brady  anniversary 

m 

m 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  245. 

Flanagan  gives  money  to 

' 

' 

Flanagan,  p.  752. 

Rossa  Testimonial 
Rosscahill 
Roughan  - 

Roendford 
Roerke,  J. 
Roerke,  Thomas 
Rowe,  E.  J. 

Royse,  G.  C. 

Royton  * 

Reane,  John 
Reane,  Pat 
Reane,  Thomas  - 
Redden,  Matthew 

Redden,  Matthew 

Resna,  Terence  - 
Ressell,  Arthur 


Ressell,  Sir  Chas. 


Criticised  - 

• 

-  1 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  193. 

Destitution  at  ... 

- 

Ives,  p.  571. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 

p.  724,  725. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 

- 

p.  725,  726. 

Meeting  at,  Apr.  10, 1880 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  110. 

Hay  destroyed  ... 

- 

J.,  p.  1149. 

In  “  inner  circle  ”  ... 

- 

O’Connor,  p.  1338. 

President  of  a  branch  of  the  American  League 

A.-G.  S„  p.  202. 

Article  in  “  Irish  World  ” 

. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  235. 

Present  at  Brady  Anniversary 

• 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  244. 

Present  at  Manchester  Martyrs’  Anniversary 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  250. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 

p.  1442-1450. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

* 

p.  1450-1451. 

Present  at  Irishtown  meeting.  May  1880 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  102. 

A  Fenian  and  member  of  Land  League 

• 

Mannion,  p.  733. 

A  Fenian  member  of  Land  League  at  Letterfrack 

Mannion,  p.  726. 

Plot  to  shoot  - 

- 

Coleman,  p.  3425. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Arrests  Kerrigan  ... 

- 

p.  594. 

Rudden,  p.  594. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

• 

p.  594. 

Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 

p.  817-818. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

. 

p.  818-819. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

- 

p.  819-822. 

Visits  Brown  - 

* 

O’Brien,  p.  1162. 

Appears  for  a  number  of  M.P.’s 

Reid,  p.  36. 

Examines  Father  Fahy 

p.  4362-4364. 

Examines  Jennings  - 

p.  4410-4411. 

Re-examines  Jennings 

p.  4422-4425. 

Examines  Mclnerney 

p.  4468-4469. 

Examines  Hanify  ... 

p.  4585. 

Examines  Father  Stuart 

p.  4808. 

Examines  Michael  Kileen 

p.  4814. 

Examines  Father  Murray 

p.  4878-4880. 

Re-examines  Father  Murphy 

p.  4909,  4910. 

Examines  Father  Godley 

p.  5137,  5138. 

Examines  D.  F.  O’Connor 

p.  5144-5148. 

Examines  Father  Kelly 

p.  5472-5475. 

Examines  P.  J.  Foley,  M.P.  • 

p.  5947-5948. 

Examines  Wm.  Foley 

p.  5967. 

Examines  T.  J.  Condon,  M.P. 

p.  5970-5971. 

Appears  with  Mr.  Asquith  for  Mr.  Parnell  - 

R.,  p.  36. 

Cross-examines  O’Shea 

p.  390-415,  429. 

Cross-examines  Irwin 

p.  434-445. 

Cross-examines  O’Mally 

p.  463-469. 

Cross-examines  Ives  - 

p.  488-490. 

Cross-examines  Rafferty 

p.  497-499. 

Cross-examines  Barry 

p.  501-504. 

Cross-examines  Annie  Blaquiare 

p.  537. 

Cross-examines  Welch 

p.  539-540. 

Cross-examines  Barry 

p.  543-546. 

Cross-examines  Ives  • 

p.  569-576. 

Cross-examines  Huddy 

p.  590. 

Cross-examines  Kerrigan 

p.  592. 

Cross-examines  Bridget  Kerrigan 

p.  593. 

Cross-examines  Rudden 

p.  594. 

Cross-examines  Kidd 

p.  594. 

Cross-examines  Bolger 

p.  598-600. 

Cross-examines  Cor  less 

p.  602. 

Cross-examines  Kelly 

p.  603-604. 

Cross-examines  Botherill 

p.  605-608. 

Cross-examines  Hagney 

p.  613-616. 

Cross-examines  Connair 

p.  625-627. 

Cross-examines  Beauchamp  - 

p.  628. 

Cross-examines  Holderness  - 

p  629. 

Cross-examines  Conway 

p.  631. 

Cross-examines  Butler 

p.  634. 

Cross  examines  Small 

- 

p.  636-637. 

Cross-examines  Mrs.  C.  J.  Blake 

p.  647-651. 

Cross-examines  Keen 

p.  659. 

Cross-examines  Onan ... 

p.  666-668. 

Cross-examines  Wade 

p.  675. 

Cross-examines  Hughes 

p.  677-680. 

Cross-examines  Mrs.  H.  Blake 

- 

- 

p.  683-684. 
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Cross-examines  O’Connor 

p.  686. 

Cross-examines  Mrs.  Lydon  - 

p.  688. 

Cross-examines  Bell  - 

p.  561-567, 

Cross-examines  Kennedy 

p.  709-715. 

Cross-examines  Hennessey  • 

p.  722-723. 

Cross-examines  Roughan 

p.  725-726. 

Cross-examines  Mannion 

p.  734-739. 

Cross-examines  Hoarty 

p.  759-762. 

Cross-examines  Creigh 

p.  76-1-768. 

Cross-examines  Charlton 

p.  770. 

Cross-examines  Donohoe 

p.  774. 

Cross-examines  Murphy 

p.  777-780. 

Cross-examines  Hoonan 

a 

p.  784. 

Cross-examines  Jas.  Murphy 

p.  798-805. 

Cross-examines  Keaveney 

p.  811-812. 

Cross-examines  Lady  Mountmorres 

p.  815-816. 

Cross-examines  Rudden 

p.  818-819. 

Cross-examines  Birmingham 

p.  824-825. 

Cross-examines  Mogan 

p.  827-828. 

Cross-examines  Mogan 

p.  831-832. 

Cross-examines  Gannon 

p.  833-834. 

Cross-examines  Conway 

p.  837-841. 

Cross-examines  Sullivan 

p.  846-848. 

Cross-examines  Ray  - 

p.  852-853. 

Cross-examines  Bennett 

p.  845-855. 

Cross-examines  Collotty 

p.  875-881. 

Cross-examines  Huggins 

p.  882-883. 

Cross-examines  J.  Leahy 

p.  885-886. 

Cross-examines  M'Carthy 

p.  887-889. 

Cross-examines  Crane 

p.  890-891. 

Cross-examines  Connor 

p.  896-897,  900. 

Cross-examines  D.  M'Carthy 

p.  902-903. 

Cross-examines  Drohan 

p.  904. 

Cross-examines  Mary  Hickey 

p.  906-907. 

Cross-examines  Lizzie  Curtin 

p.  927-930. 

Cross-examines  George  Curtin 

p.  933-934. 

Cross-examines  Meehan 

p.  936-939. 

Cross-examines  Crane 

p.  941. 

Cross-examines  Breen 

p.  942-944. 

Cross-examines  Norah  Fitzmaurice  - 

p.  950-954. 

Cross-examines  Leonard 

p.  992-1009. 

Cross-examines  Huggins 

p.  1051-1072. 

Cross-examines  Gilhooley 

p.  1095-1099. 
p.  1141-1145. 

Cross-examines  Galvin 

p.  1151-1152. 

Cross-examines  Horgan 

p.  1154-1155. 

Cross-examines  Brown 

p.  1159-1161. 

Cross-examines  Donohoe 

p.  1163. 

Cross-examines  Blake 

p.  1164-1166. 

Cross-examines  Gloster 

p.  1168-1170. 

Cross-examines  Johanna  Brown 

p.  1173. 

Cross-examines  Kennedy 

p.  1186-1188. 

Cross-examines  Holdness 

p.  1190-1193. 

Cross-examines  Shannon 

p.  1194-1196. 

Cross-examines  Griffin 

p.  1199. 

Cross-examines  Shea  - 

p.  1201-1203. 

Cross-examines  George  Curtin 

p.  1205-1206. 

Cross-examines  Cronin 

p.  1206-1207. 

Cross-examines  Hussey 

p.  1274-1287. 

Cross-examines  Kelleher 

-  I 

p.  1328. 

Cross-examines  O’Connor 

p.  1330-1331. 

Cross-examines  T.  O’Connor 

p.  1345-1356. 

Cross-examines  Maroney 

p.  1385-1386. 

Cross-examines  Hobbins 

p.  1388. 

Cross-examines  Williams 

p.  1391-1392. 

Cross-examines  O'Brien 

p.  1394-1396. 

Cross-examines  Regan 

p.  1400-1402. 

Cross-examines  Walsh 

p.  1407-1409. 

Cross-examines  Buckle 

p.  1412-1414. 

Cross-examines  Laing 

p.  1415-1421. 

Cross-examines  Swanton 

p.  1424. 

Cross-examines  Sullivan 

p.  1425-1426. 

Cross-examines  Sarah  Rayc.roft 

p.  1427. 

Cross-examines  Daly 

p.  1428. 

Cross-examines  Attridge 

p.  1429-1431. 

Cross-examines  Wall 

p.  1432. 

Cross-examines  Ruttle 

p.  1434-1435. 

Cross-examines  Kells 

p.  1437-2439. 

Cross-examines  Royse 

p.  1450,  1451. 

Cross-examines  Leap  - 

p.  1453,  1454. 

Cross-examines  Burke 

p.  1458-1473. 

Cross-examines  Molloy 

p.  1512-1520. 

Cross-examines  Chard 

p.  1525,  1526. 

Cross-examines  McArdle  * 

p.  1569,  1560. 

Cross-examines  Sloyne 

p.  1564,  1565. 

Cross-examines  Freeley 

p.  1567,  1568,  1570. 

Cross-examines  Carter 

p.  1572. 

Cross-examines  Cole  - 

p.  1573,  1574. 

Cross-examines  Connell  • 

p.  1576. 
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Russell,  Sir  CfliS.— cont.  Cross-examines  Dillon 

Cross-examines  Tatlow 
Cross-examines  Maloney 
Cross-examines  Carter 
Cross-examines  Lucy  Thompson 

Cross-examines  Pee  ley 
Cross-examines  Smith 
Cross-examines  Buckley 
Cross-examines  O’Connor 
Cross-examines  Drohan 
Cross-examines  Gilhooly 
Cross-examines  Mrs.  Donoghue 
Cross-examines  Keefe 
Ci’oss-examines  Major  Tanner 
Cross-examines  Jago  - 
Cross-examines  Jago  - 
Cross-examines  Delaney 
Cross-examines  Studderc 
Cross-examines  Farrigher 
Cross-examines  Sanders 
Cross-examines  Tobin 
Cross-examines  Geelane 
Cross-examines  McArdle 
Cross-examines  Captain  0. 
Cross-examines  S.  B.  Roger 
Cross-examines  O’Keefe 
Cross-examines  Hanley 
Cross-examines  Farrell 
Cross-examines  Roche 
Cross-examines  Sheehy 
Cross-examines  Slack 
Cross-examines  Wilkinson 
Cross-examines  Tunbridge 
Cross-examines  Barton 
Cross-examines  Jamieson 
Cross-examines  Coulston 
Cross-examines  Withers 
Cross-examines  Tigbe 
Cross-examines  Daly 
Cross-examines  Creaghe 
Cross-examines  Williams 
Cross-examines  McArdle 
Cross-examines  Kelly 
Cross-examines  Harvey 
Cross-examines  Sheridan 
Cross-examines  Le  Caron 
Cross-examines  Le  Caron 
Application  to  inspect  Le 
Cross-examines  Le  Caron 
Cross-examines  Mitchell 
Cross-examines  Meehan 
Cross-examines  Ludgate 
Cross-examines  Connolly 
Cross-examines  Walsh 
Cross-examines  Heanne 
Cross-examines  Connor 
Cross-examines  Noble 
Cross-examines  Farragher 
Cross-examines  Soames 
Cross-examines  Soames 
Cross-examines  Woollacott 
Cross-examines  Houston 
Cross-examines  Houston 
Cross-examines  Parquharson 
Cross-examines  Pigott 


Slac 


on  s  papers 


p.  1578,  1579. 
p.  1581,  1582. 
p.  1585,  1586. 
p.  1589,  1590. 
p.  1593-1597. 

p.  1611-1616. 

p.  1617-1621. 
p.  1678-1684. 
p.  1688,  1689. 
p.  1702-1715. 
p.  1735-1748. 
p.  1751. 
p.  1752. 
p.  1753,  1754. 
p.  1757. 
p.  1814-1820. 
p.  1829-1836. 
p.  1839-1843. 
p.  1873-1890. 
p.  2019-2021. 
p.  2055-2068. 
p.  2088-2092. 
p.  2103-2112 

p.  2118. 

p.  2125. 
p.  2160-2173. 
p.  2178,  2179. 
p.  2273-2275. 
p.  2286-2294. 
p.  2298-2300. 
p.  2305-2310. 
p.  2313-2314. 
p.  2315-2350. 
p.  2375-2377. 
p.  2380. 
p.  2382,  2383. 
p.  2384, 
p.  2389. 
p.  2394. 
p.  2401. 
p.  2403,  2404. 
p.  2408-2410. 
p.  2423. 
p.  2426. 
p.  2427,  2428. 
p.  2430. 
p.  2430,  2431. 
2647-2652. 
2653-2700. 
2698. 

2718-2726. 
2796-2799. 
p.  2806,  2807. 

p.  2808. 

2810,  2811. 
2829. 

2834-2837. 
2838,  2839. 
2842. 

2851-2852. 
2889-2899. 
2901-2926. 
2934. 

2983-3002. 
3003-3033. 
3035. 

3172-3178. 
3208. 
p.  3216-3219. 
p.  3223-3228. 
p.  3229,  3230. 
p.  3230,  3231. 
p.  3231,  3232. 
p.  3236-3240. 
p.  3241. 
p.  3241-3244. 
p.  3244,  3245. 
3245,  3246. 
3246-3249. 
3249-3252. 
3252. 

3262-3266. 
3266-3274. 
3396. 

3400-3402. 
3407,  3408. 
3430-34-15. 
3617-3874. 
4174-4241. 
4245-4247. 
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Re-examines  Father  Molony 
Re-examines  Kennedy 
Re-examines  Monaghan 
Examines  Father  Egan 
Re-examines  Father  Egan  - 
Re-examines  Mclnerrey 
Examines  Roche 
Re-examines  Roche  - 
Examines  Garrett  Byrne,  M.P. 
Examines  J.  Jordan,  M.P. 
Examines  Toole 
Examines  Delihont  - 
Examines  Michael  Davitt 
Re-examines  Davitt  - 
Examines  Hogg 
Cross-examines  Soames 
Cross-examines  Houston 
Withdraws  from  the  case 


p.  4371. 
p.  4395-4397. 
p.  4434. 
p.  4434-4445. 
p.  4453-4468. 
p.  4475. 
p.  4475-4486. 
p.  4517-4-527. 
p.  5819. 
p.  5820-5821. 
p.  5918-5919. 
p.  5934. 
p.  5569-5616. 
p.  5745-5756. 
p.  5991-5996. 
p.  5996-6004. 
p.  6004-6013. 
p.  6019. 


Russell,  Thomas 


Evicted 


Williams,  p.  1390. 


Ruttle,  Jacob 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 


p.  1432-1434. 
p.  1434,  1435. 
p.  1435,  1436. 


Ryan,  Daniel 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Examined  by  Mr.  Hart 


p.  5953-5958. 
p.  5958-5959. 
p.  5918. 


Rian 


Murdered  Connor  _  - 
'Arrested  for  murder  of  Connor 
Boycotted 


Julia  Connor,  p.  508. 
Barry,  p.  545. 

Slack,  p.  2334. 


Ryan,  Canon 


Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Evidence  about  Williams 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  - 


p.  4898-4900. 
p.  4898  et  seq. 
p.  4900-4907. 
p.  4907-4908. 


Ryan,  J.  G. 

Ryan,  Margaret* 
Ryan,  Pat 
Rycroft,  Catherine 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Yisited  by  armed  party 
Arrested  for  murder  - 
Walls  thrown  down  - 


p.  2820-2823. 
Davis,  p.  1103. 
Crane,  p.  1224. 
Laing,  p.  1421. 


Rycroft,  Edward 
Ryle 

Rtle,  Denis 
Ryley,  Thomas  - 


-  Threw  down  walls  ... 

-  Murdered  - 

-  Tenant  to  Mrs.  Staughton  - 

-  Punished  for  outrage  on  Hoarty’s  house 


Laing,  p.  1421. 
Crane,  p.  1243. 
Herbert,  p.  861. 
Hoarty,  p.  761. 


Sadgrove 
Sadleir,  Ann 
St.  Louis  - 
St.  Mullins 
Sala,  G.  A. 
Sanders,  R.,  M.D. 


s; 


See  Thomas  Walsh. 


Letters  to  Digby 

Speech  of  Davitt  at,  Sept.  1, 1880 
Speech  of  Healy  at  - 


Examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  0.  Russell 
Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General 


Digby,  ]»  .1907. 

A.-G.  S„  p.  224. 

J.,  p.  2205. 

p.  3252. 

p.  2084-2088. 
p.  2088-2092. 
p.  2092-2095. 


Sandville 
Saunders 
Saunders  Fort  - 
Saunders,  Wm.  - 
Saunders,  Wm.  M. 
Schoof,  Wm.  G.  - 


Outrage  at  -  • 

Evicted 
Evictions  at  - 
House  attacked 
Threatening  notice 
Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  * 


J.,  p.  1149. 

Murphy,  p.  799. 
Murphy,  p.  789. 
Huggins,  p.  1030,  •1072. 
Davis,  p.  1106. 

-  p.  3358. 
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SCANLAN  - 
Scanlan  Pax 


SCHANAGLISH 
SCAARIFF  - 
SCANNELL,  J . 
SCARTAGL1N 


SCiRTEEN  - 

Scott,  George 


Scott,  George 
Scott,  James 
Scott,  Mattie 
Scully, V. 


Seranton 
Seuton,  James 
Sexton,  Thomas,  M.P. 


Outrage  on 


Examined  by  Mr.  Ibart 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Ibart 


Land  League  meeting  at 
Sparling  lived  at 
Horse’s  ear  cut  off 


Meeting  at  -  -  i 

Resolution  of  Land  League  branch 


Leaby  lived  at 


Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


Plot  to  shoot 


Plot  to  shoot 


House  attacked 


Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


Speech  of  Davitt  at,  Aug.  21,  1880 
Murdered  July  24,  1881 


Seymour  •> 
Shainaglish 
“  Shamrock  ” 
Shannon,  Wx.  J ■ 


Signs  No-Rent  Manifesto 
On  committee  of  National  League 
Spoke  at  Boston 
Tried  at  Dublin,  Dec.  1880  - 
Speech  at  Loonamore  i 

Letter  to  Devine 
Letter  to  Beirne 
Speeches  at : — 

Bailieborough 
Athy  -  -  t 

Aids  Brennan’s  escape 
Speech  of  - 

Letter  to  Bume 
Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Attorney- General 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Examines  Louden  .  - 
Cross-examines  O’Rorke 
Cross-examines  Moloney 
Cross-examines  Phillips 
Cross-examines  Hardcastle  - 
Cross-examines  Soames 


Jago,  p.  1824. 


p.  5561,  5562. 
p.  5562,  5563. 
p.  556p,  5564. 


Annie  Blaquiare,  p.  537. 
Onan,  p.  667. 

Leonard,  p.  972. 


Collotty,  p.  877. 
Huggins,  p.  883. 


Leonard,  p.  967. 


p.  1548-1549. 
p.  1549. 
p.  1550. 
p.  1550. 


Coleman,  p.  3419. 
Coleman,  p.  3421. 
Sloyne,  p.  1565. 


p.  5566. 
p.  5566-5567. 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  222. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  79. 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  87,  115. 
A.-G.  S„  p.  239. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  248. 
Irwin,  p.  441. 
Feeley,  p.  1677. 
Farrigher,  p.  2049. 
J.,  p.  2074. 


J.,  p.  2180. 

J.,  p.  2191. 

Le  Caron,  p.  2613. 
Le  Caron,  p.  2621. 
Soames,  p.  2857. 
p.  5377,  5379. 
p.  5379-5408. 
p.  5408-5413. 

p.  6200-6201. 

p.  6213-6214. 
p.  6240-6243. 
p.  6265-6274. 
p.  6275-6289. 
p.  6293-6295. 


Mentioned  by  name  by  Brennan,  at  Milltown 
National  League  branch  at  - 
Absorbed  by  “  United  Ireland” 

Examined  by  Attorney- General 


Examined  by  S.  H.  James  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington  - 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 


Shark  Islands  - 
Shaughhassey,  N. 
Shaw,  William  - 
Shea,  Andrew  - 


I1 


V 
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Shea,  John 
Shea,  John 

Shea,  Patrick  - 
Shean 
Sheehan  - 
Sheehan  - 
Sheehan,  Bessie  - 
Sheehan,  J.  D.  - 
Sheehan,  Jeremiah 
Sheehan,  Kate  - 
Sheehan,  M.P.  - 
Sheehan,  Timothy 
Sheehy  • 

Sheehy,  David  - 

Sheehy,  Eugene  - 


Sheehy,  John 
Sheehy,  J.,  M.P. 


Sheehy,  Father  - 
SheijhY;  Rev.  Eugene 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 

-  Examined  by  Mr.  Hart 
Examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

-  Evicted  - 

-  Boycotted  - 
Boycotted  - 

-  Speaks  at  meeting  at  Knocknagoshil 

-  Threatening  notice;  - 

Speech  at  Killarney,  Aug.  30,  1885  - 
Threatening  notice  - 

•  Threatening  notice  - 

•  Speaks  at  Killarney,  Nov.  7,  1885  - 
Arrested  - 

Moonlighted  - 

-  Present  at  meeting  at  Tynagh 

Speech  of  -  - 

-  Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  - 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

-  Threatening  notice  - 

Speech  at  Gnrteen,  Nov.  29,  1885 
Speech  at  Cappacon,  Oct.  19,  1886  - 
Speech  at  Kylebeg,  Nov.  21,  1886 
Speech  at  Killimore,  Nov.  21,  1886  - 
Speech  at  Aughrum,  Dec.  19,  1886  - 

Spoke  at  Chicago  Convention,  1881  - 

Spoke  at  Cork,  Oct.  2,  1881  - 


Sheehy,  Thomas 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 


“Sheffield  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  ” 


Alleged  contempt  by  -  -  - 

Application  for  summons  for  contempt  withdrawn  - 


Sheridan,  James 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  * 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 


Sheridan,  Pat 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 


Sheridan,  P.  J.  - 


Shiel,  Michael  - 


•  Organiser  of  Land  League  - 

Arrested,  Mar.  15,  1881  .... 

Parnell  knows  what  he  has  done  for  the  Land  League 
Parnell  states  he  could  control  him  - 
Correspondent  of  “  Irish  World” 

Description  of,  in  “  Irish  World  ”  -  -  - 

Spoke  at  New  York,  July  2, 1883 
Lecture  published  in  “  Irish  World,”  Oct.  13,  1883 
Tried  at  Dublin,  Dec.  1880  - 
A  leader  of  the  Fenian  organisation 
An  Invincible  ..... 

Speeches  at:— 

Curraroe  ------ 

Manorhamilton  -  -  -  ... 

Carrick-on-Shannon  .... 

Mount  Irvine  ..... 

Keash  ...... 

Sackagh  ...... 

Travels  disguised  as  a  priest  called  Father  Murphy 
Evidence  about  - 

-  On  committee  of  Land  League  -  -  - 


-  p.  1260,  1261. 

-  p.  5204,  5205. 

-  p.  5205. 
p.  5206. 

-  Hussey,  p.  1285. 

-  Kennedy,  p.  1184. 

-  Hoarty,  p.  762. 

-  Huggins,  p.  1049. 

-  Davis,  p.  1107. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  308. 

.  Leonard,  p.  989. 

.  Davis,  p.  1107. 

-  Crane,  p.  1229. 
Drohan,  p.  1750. 

.  Buckley,  p.  1693. 

.  Kennedy,  p.  705. 

.  Slack,  p.  2331. 

.  p.  1261. 

.  p.  1261. 

.  p.  1262. 

.  p.  1262. 

.  Davis,  p.  1104. 

.  A.-G.  S.,  p.  300. 

.  A.-G.  S.,  p.  305. 

.  A.-G.  S.,  p.  305. 

.  A.-G.  S.,  p.  305. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  306. 

-  A.-G.  S.,  p.  232. 

.  A.-G.  S.,  p.  127. 

Murphy,  p.  431. 

.  p.  2312. 

-  p.  2313,  2314. 

.  p.  2314. 

.  p.  2314,  2315. 


Reid,  p.  1994. 

R.,  p.  2017. 

p.  2384-2387. 
p.  2387, 2388. 
p.  2430. 
p.  2430,  2431. 
p  2431. 

p.  1757-1758. 
p.  1758. 

A.-G.  S.,  p-  60. 
A.-G.  S„  p.  62. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  166. 
A.-G.  S„  p.  168. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  196. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  238. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  243. 
A.-G.  S„  p.  244. 
Irwin,  p.  441. 
Delaney,  p.  1853. 
Delaney,  p.  1856. 

J.,  p.  2187. 

J.,  p.  2191. 

J.,  p.  2191. 

J.,  p.  2195. 

J.,  p.  2196. 

J.,  p.  2196. 

Lof'tus.  p.  3397. 
O’Connor,  p.  3527. 

-  Noonan,  p.  783. 
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Shinkwin,  Canon 

Shronedragh 
Shrogn  Moor 
Shrubsole,  George 

Shrule  - 


Sigerson,  Dr. 

Simm,  W.  G. 

Sinclair,  John  - 
Skinkevin,  Canon 
Skirmishing  Fund 

Skull 

Slack,  Captain  0.  W. 


Slack,  Robert  - 
“  Sligo  Champion  ” 
Sloyne,  Patrick  - 

Small,  Patrick  - 

Small,  Patrick  (Junior) 
Smith 

Smith,  Geo. 

Smith,  John 
Smith,  S.  E. 

Smith,  Thomas  - 
Smyth,  H. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Reid  .... 

Speech  at  Bantrv,  Oct.  17,  1880 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  .... 

Raid  at  -----  - 

C.  Leahy  lives  at  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Reid  - 
Cross-examined  by  Attorney-General 

Meeting  at,  June  20,  1880  - 

Meeting  at,  Oct.  31, 1880  .... 

O’Malley’s  evidence  about  meeting  at,  June  20,  1880 

Speech  of  Gordon  at  - 

Destitution  at  - 

Meetings  at,  June  20,  1880  - 

Meetings  at,  Oct.  21,  1880  -  -  -  - 


Writes  in  “  United  Ireland 
Examined  by  Attorney-General 

Telegrams  to  Pigott  - 

Letter  from  Barrett  - 

Criticised  ... 
Report  of  - 

.  Laing  stationed  at  - 


A  magistrate  - 

Examined  by  Attorney-General 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  ■ 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  • 

Secretary  of  branch  of  Land  League 

Seditious  paper 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 

Outrage  on  - 

Phoenix  Park  murderer 

See  J.  J.  O’Kelly,  M.P. 


p.  4865-4870. 
Shinkwin,  p.  4865. 
p.  4870-4877. 
p.  4877,  4878.  . 

Crane,  p.  1234. 

Leonard,  p.  973. 

p.  5952. 
p.  5952-5953. 

A.-G.  S„  p.  103. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  109. 
p.  355-458. 

J.,  p.  355; 

Ives,  p.  572. 

J..  p.  2186. 

J.,  p.  2192. 

O’Brien,  p.  4645. 

p.  6215. 
p.  6223-622 6. 

Pigott,  p.  3077. 

Barrett,  p.  1988. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  193. 
Le  Caron,  p.  2548. 

.  Laing,  p.  1414. 
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Soames,  J. — cont. 


Re-examined  by  Attorney- General  - 


Somerville 
Spaine,  Win)  FRED 
Sparling,  G.  C.  - 
Speeches  - 
Spiddal  - 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Letter  from  Ferguson 
Correspondence  with  Pigott  - 
Correspondence  with  Coffey 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sexton 

-  An  inspector  mentioned  by  Hennessey 

-  Threatening  notice  - 

-  Refused  to  supply  Onan  with  bread  - 

-  See  Meetings. 

-  Destitution  at  ... 


Spread  the  Light  Fund 


Criticised 


Standon,  James  - 


-  Boycotted 


Stanton,  Austin 


-  An  agitator 


p.  2926-2933. 
p.  3219,  3220. 
p.  3266. 
p.  3471. 
p.  3576. 

Soames,  p.  2856. 
Soames,  p.  3210  et  seq. 
Soame3,  3568  et  sen. 
p  5996-6004. 
p.  6293-6295. 

Hennessey,  p.  723. 

Murphy,  p.  794. 

Onan,  p.  668. 


Ives,  p.  571. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  193. 
Slack,  p.  2316. 
Keogh,  p.  690. 


Star  Chamber  Court 


-  Held  at  Killeanagh 


.  Kennedy,  p.  712. 


Starkie,  R.  F.  - 


Staughton,  Mrs. 


-  Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 

-  Owned  property  at  Ballyorgan 


Steele 


Letters  found  on 


Steele  - 
Stephens  - 
Steward,  W.  J. 
Stormont 


-  Letters  from  Lahieve  -  -  -  - 

His  escape  from  Richmond  Gaol  aided  by  Dr.  Breslin 

-  Molloy’s  employer  - 

.  Reports  Boyton’s  speech  at  Burraduff 


p.  1370-1373. 
p.  1373. 
p.  1373-1374. 
p.  1375. 
p.  1375-1376. 

Herbert,  p.  860. 

O’Brien,  p.  1394. 

Canon  Ryan,  p.  4902. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  202. 

Molloy,  p.  1504- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  91. 


Stretton,  Thomas 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 


p.  901. 
p.  1156. 


Stritch,  Clara 


-  Member  Ladies’  Land  League 


Farrigher,  p.  2029. 


Stuart,  Rev.  Charles 


-  Examined  by  Mr.  Russell 

Evidence  about  murder  of  Maroney 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Re-examined  by' Mr.  Lockwood 


p.  4808. 
p.  4808  et  seq. 
p.  4809-4813. 
p.  4813-4814. 


Studdert,  H.  G. 


t  Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross  -examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 


p.  2017,  2018. 
p.  2019-2021. 

p.  2021. 
p.  2021,  2022. 
p.  2022. 


Sullivan 


Shot  by  Curtin 
Evicted  7 


L.  Curtin,  p.  928. 
Mary  Regan,  p.  1263. 


Sullivan,  Alex.  - 


Spoke  at  Philadelphia,  Apr.  25,  1883 
Speech  at  Boston  - 
Interview  with  -  7 

Circular  of,  May  14,  1883 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  241. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  247. 
J.,'p.  2213. 

Le  Caron,  p.  2758. 


Sullivan,  Bryan 


Threatening  notice 


Sullivan,  Cornelius  -  Intimidated  - 

Sullivan,  Dennis  -  Shot  - 


Sullivan,  Donal,  M.P.  - 


Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  - 


Davis,  p.  1108. 

Davis,  p.  1105. 

Leonard,  p.  974. 

p.  5546,  5547. 
p.  5547-5550. 
p.  5550,  5551. 


Sullivan,  J. 


Assaulted 


guLLivAN,  Jeremiah 


House  fired  into,  Dec.  1880  - 
Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Asquith 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Re-examined  by  Attorney -General 


J.,  p.  1149. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  97. 
p.  1209. 

p.  1210. 

]>.  1210. 
p.  1210. 
p.  1211. 
p.  1211. 


i  •  V..-;  '  ■: 
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Sullivan,  John  - 


Sullivan,  M. 
Sullivan,  Mamin 
Sullivan,  Pat 


Sullivan,  T.  D.,  M.P. 


Swanton,  George 
S wanton,  G.  H.  - 


Tenant  of  Mrs.  Staughton 
Assaulted  ... 
Examined  by  Mr.  Murpby 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 


Ass  stolen 


Secretary  of  Land  League 


Examined  by  Attorney- General 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General 
Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Intimidated  - 
Intimidated  - 


Spoke  at  Ennis,  Sept.  19,  1380 
Speech  at  Kilbrennon 
Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Editor  of  Nation  ”  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 


Shot  at 


Sweeney  - 
Sweeney  - 


Sweeney,  Bernard 
Sweeney,  Daniel 


Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 


Speaks  at  Clooneal,  Sept.  1880 
Evicted  ... 


Boycotted 


Sweeney,  H. 
Sweeney  John  - 
Sweeney,  Robert 


Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 


Letter  to  Molony 

Present  at  meeting  at  Craughwell,  1880 


Examined  by  Mr.  Hart 
Cross-examined  by  Atkinson  - 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hart 


Sweeny  - 
Sweeny,  Pat 

SwETENHAM,  AUSTIN 
SwiNEFORD 

Swinn,  Daniel  - 
Swords  - 


Arrested  for  murder  of  Connors 
Concerned  in  murder  of  Lord  Mountmores 
Hay  burnt  .... 
Destitution  at  ... 

Caretaker  for  Hegarty 
Meeting  at,  June  1887 


Herbert,  p.  861 . 
Hussey,  p.  1294. 
p.  1424-1425. 
p.  1425-1426. 

J.,  p.  1149. 

Herbert,  p.  858. 


p.  844-846. 
p.  846-848. 
p.  848. 
p.  848-850. 
p.  891. 
p.  892.  . 

Davis,  p.  1106. 
Hussey,  p.  1298. 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  129. 
J  ,  p.  2197. 


o  ,  p. 

p.  4772-4781. 
SulJivan,  p.  4772. 
p.  4781-4804. 
p.  4804-4807. 


Lain; 
P 


lg,  p.  1415.- 
1423-1424. 


p.  1424. 

.  A.-G.  S.,  p.  106. 

.  Ladv  Mountmorres. 
813. 

Wynne,  p.  1761 . 


p.  1361-1362 
p.  1362. 
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Tanner,  K.  D. 


Tannyhan 
Tarbert  - 
Tarpey,  Stephen 


Tarleton,  John  - 
Tatham,  Algernon 


-  Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Attorney- General  - 

Assaulted  for  paying  bis  rent,  January  2,  1880 

-  Reports  of  National  League  meetings  at 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hart  ... 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 
Evidence  about  Walter  Burke 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 

Tried  for  outrage  on  Kelleher 

Examined  by  Attorney-General  -  - 


p.  1807-1814. 
p.  1814-1820. 

p.  1820-1821. 
p.  1821-1822. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  76. 

Gamble,  p.  1667. 

p.  4330-4331. 
p.  4331-4336. 

Tarpey,  p.  4330  et  sen. 
p.  4336-4337. 

Kelleber,  p.  1491. 

p.  6221-6223. _ 


Tatlow,  E.  H. 


-  Examined  by  Mr.  Ronau 
Petitions  from  tenants 
Letter  from  O’Donnell 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 


p.  1582-1585. 
Tatlow,  p.  1582. 
Tatlow,  p.  1584. 
p.  1585-1586. 
p.  1586-1587. 
p.  1587-1588. 


Teahan  - 


Teevnacreeva 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

Meeting  at,  May  30,  1880 


Templemore 


Meeting  at,  Oct.  10,  1880 


p.  1084-1089. 
p.  1089-1090. 
p.  1090-1091. 

J.,p.  2192. 

J.,  p.  2196. 


Tenor 

Thackwell,  Colonel 

Thavies,  General  Car- 
roll. 

Thompson 
Thompson,  Lucy  - 


See  P.  W.  Nally. 

Lends  a  horse  to  Williams  - 
Said  to  have  threatened  Mulqueeny  - 


See  Tynan. 

Was  M'Closkey,  not  Tynan  - 

Examined  by  Sir  H.  James  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 


O’Brien,  p.  1393. 
O’Shea,  p.  401. 


Adams,  p.  5921, 

-  p.  1600-1611. 

-  p.  1611-1616. 

p.  1617-1621. 

-  p.  1621-1622. 

-  p.  1622-1628. 

p.  1629-1630. 

-  p.  1628. 


Thompson,  Wm.  - 

Robbed  of  arms  * 

*  ■"»  'S 

J.,  p.  1150. 

— 

Person. 

Place. 

Date. 

— 

Threatening  Letters  to 

Thomas  Babington  - 

27  Aug.  1882 

Davis,  p.  1108. 

William  Babington  - 

- 

27  Aug.  1882 

Davis,  p.  1108. 

Captain  Boycott 

Lough  Mask  - 

-  1879 

Boycott,  p.  1637. 

Dennis  Bradley 

- 

13  Aug.  1882 

Davis,  p.  1108. 

Tim  Brosnam  •> 

•s  "  “ 

17  May  1882 

Davis,  p.  1108. 

Mrs.  Brown  - 

Carrigahorig 

28  Dec.  1880 

Bell,  p.  556. 

James  Burke 

Kinvarra  - 

—  1886 

Keogh,  p.  690. 

M.  Clark  - 

Tipperary  - 

28  Dec.  1880 

Bell,  p.  555. 

M.  Clasbv 

Claughwell 

11  June  1881 

Bell,  p.  556. 

John  Collins 

... 

17  July  1882 

Davis,  p.  1108. 

Dennis  Corbett 

. 

17  Nov.  1880 

Bell,  p.  553. 

Michael  Costello 

... 

14  Sept,  1882 

Davis,  p.  1109. 

Sir  M.  Crofton 

Co.  Galway 

28  Jan.  1881 

Bell,  p.  556. 

Martin  Cummins 

Co.  Galway  - 

29  Jan.  1879 

Creigh,  p.  767. 

Oliver  Dolphin  - 

Co.  Galway  - 

5  July  1879 

Creigh,  p.  767. 

John  Donoghue 

... 

16  June  1881 

Bell,  p.  556. 

James  Erraght 

. 

25  April  1882 

Davis,  p.  1107. 

Galvin 

Ahascragh  - 

17  Dec.  1880 

Bell,  p.  554. 

John  Galway  - 

. 

17  July  1882 

Davis,  p.  1108. 

Glancy 

Co.  Galway 

5  July  1879 

Creigh,  p.  767. 

M.  Hanian  - 

Loughrea  - 

18  Dec.  1880 

Bell,  p.  555. 

James  Harmer 

... 

18  July  1882 

Davis,  p.  1108. 

Jeremiah  Hegarty 

Millstreet  - 

—  Sept.  1882 

Hegarty,  p.  1303. 

Henry  Hungerford  - 

- 

27  Aug.  1882 

Davis,  p.  11C8. 

Pat  Kearney  - 

. 

7  Mar.  1883 

Davis,  p.  1109. 

Madden 

Co.  Galway 

13  Mar.  1879 

Creigh,  p.  767. 

James  Maloney 

-  • 

22  July  1882 

Davis,  p.  1108. 

T.  Mannion  - 

. 

15  Dec.  1880 

Bell,  p.  554. 

• 

David  Nagle 

... 

27  Sept,  1882 

Davis,  p.  1109. 

Dennis  O’Connor 

•  7  r 

27  April  1882 

Davis,  p.  1107. 

f 
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Person. 


Place. 


Date. 


Threatening  Letters  to- 
cont. 


Threatening  Notices 


Julia  O’Connor 
Orpin 

Ewd.  Prindiville 
Cornelius  Regan 
M.  S.  Reidy 
Kate  Sheehan. 


Hentry  Andrews 
James  Austin 
Joan  Bible 
James  Black  - 
Edward  Boyle 
John  Brosnan 
Michael  Callaghan 
Carter 

Daniel  Casey  - 
Coady 

M.  Colclough 
M.  Collins 

M.  Connell  • 
Timothy  Connell 
John  Connor  - 
T.  Coonhan  - 
Maurice  Costello 
Walter  Costelloe 
Daniel  Cotter  • 
Timothy  Devine 
Norah  Duggan 
Lord  Dunsandle 
James  Eraght 
John  Fitzgerald 
Thomas  Geldy 
Gillighan 
Arthur  Gloster 

John  Griffin  - 

L.  Griffin 
L.  Hickey 

Hughes 

S.  M.  Hussey 
Frank  Joyce  - 
Daniel  Keefe  - 
Kencolley 
Timothy  Kerin 
Kyne  - 

John  Lambert 
Mary  Leahy  - 
Dennis  Leary 
Dennis  Leather 
Lowry 

Daniel  Lyons 
Michael  Lyons 
Robert  McCowen 
Myles  McSweeney 
Pat  Mitchell  - 
Morning 
Mary  Murphy 
Timothy  Murphy 
Nieland 
Pat  O’Brien  - 
Dennis  O’Connor 
Thomas  O’Donnell 
P.  S.  O’Malley 
R.  H.  Orpen  - 
Thomas  Pegley 
Patsy  Power 
Maurice  Quinlan 
George  Raymund 
Mike  Riley  - 
Riley  - 

Michael  Roche 
W.  M.  Saunders 

N.  Shaughhassey 
Bessie  Sheehan 
Jeremiah  Sheehan 
Kate  Sheehan 
John  Sheehy  - 
Winifred  Spaine 
Brian  Sullivan 


Kilahrahan 


Farran 


Cordal 


Craughwell 


Knockabur  • 
Co.  Tipperary 


lallinrobe  * 

Hlfalniga  - 
Ardrahan  - 


Roundstone 

Craughwell 

Brosna 


Ballynoonah 


Drounavalla 
Ballinrobe  - 
Killala 


Cordal 
Killascope  - 


Brosna 

Tillancoora 

Brosna 


—  Dec.  1879 
—  1883 

11  July  1882 
10  Feb.  1886 
28  May  1882 
28  April  1882 


1  Nov. 
3  Oct. 

15  May 
14  May 
5  Feb. 
14  May 
25  Mar. 
11  Mar. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1881 

1882 

1882 

1879 

1882 


1880 

1882 

1882 

1882 

1882 

1880 

1882 

1881 

1882 

1882 

1882 

1881 


{ 


1  Nov. 

9  July 

2  Feb. 

7  May 

21  Sept. 

9  Nov. 

—  Feb. 

10  Nov. 

7  May 

5  Feb. 

9  July 

8  Aug. 

25  April  1882 

4  April  1882 

6  Dec.  1880 

15  Aug.  1881 
6  Feb.  1882 

—  Jan.  1881 

18  Sept.  1880 

9  Sept.  1882 
16  Nov.  1884 
16  Jan.  1886 

17  Mar.  1882 
17  Feb. 

5  Feb. 

—  Jan. 

16  Mar, 

29  Dec. 

6  Dec. 

—  Jan. 

5  Feb. 

—  Feb. 

—  Feb. 

1  May 

7  Jan. 

17  Mar. 

10  May  1882 

24  Jan.  1887 

25  Sept.  1881 
9  Sept.  1882 

27  Jan.  1882 
12  Aug  1882 

2  Feb.  1882 
27  Apr.  1882 

10  Sept.  1886 

6  Dec.  1880 
1885 
1881 
1882 
1882 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1880 
1882 
1881 


1882 

1882 

1881 

1883 

1879 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 

1880 
1882 
1881 
1882 


—  Nov. 

—  July 
2  May 
8  Aug. 
5  Nov. 


3  Dec. 

11  Mar. 

7  Oct. 

26  April  1882 
—  1887 

28  April  1882 
9  Jan.  1882 
24  Jan.  1887 
16  July  1882 


Hussey,  p.  1275. 
Crane,  p.  1223. 
Davis,  p.  1108. 
Regan,  p.  1399. 
Davis,  p.  1107. 
Davis,  p.  1107. 

J.,  p.  1150. 

Huggins,  p.  1099. 
O’Brien,  p.  1399. 
Davis,  p.  1107. 
Huggins,  p.  1034. 
Huggins,  p.  1042. 
Davis,  p.  1107. 
Creigh,  p.  767. 
Davis,  p.  1106. 
O’Brien,  p.  1398. 
Bell,  p.  553. 

Davis,  p.  1108. 
Davis,  p.  1105. 
Davis,  p.  1107. 
Davis,  p.  1109. 

J.,  p.  1150. 

Huggins,  p.  1045. 
Huggins,  p.  1039 
Davis,  p.  1107. 
Davis,  p.  1105. 
Davis,  p.  1108. 

Bell,  p.  557. 
Huggins,  p.  1044. 
Davis,  p.  1106. 
Elliott,  p.  1640. 
Bell,  p.  557. 

Davis,  p.  1105. 

/  Gilhooley,  p.  1145. 
IJ.,  p.  1150. 

J.,  p.  1150. 

Davis,  p.  1109. 

|  Charlton,  p.  769. 

Davis,  p.  1106. 

Bell,  p.  559. 
Huggins,  p.  1042. 
Gilhooley,  p.  1145. 
Davis,  p.  1110 
Preston,  p.  582. 
Bell,  p.  551. 

Davis,  p.  1104. 
Huggins,  p.  1042. 
Huggins,  p.  1045. 
Rudden,  p.  821. 
Davis,  p.  1107. 
Fitzsimon,  p.  1557. 
Davis,  p.  1106. 
Davis,  p.  1107. 
Murphy,  p.  794. 
Bell,  p.  558. 

Davis,  p.  1109. 
Davis,  p.  1105. 

Bell,  p.  560. 

Davis,  p.  1105. 
Davis,  p.  1107. 
Shea,  p.  1201. 
Elliott,  p.  1640. 
Williams,  p.  909. 
Davis,  p.  1103. 
Huggins,  p.  1046. 
Davis,  p.  1107. 

J.,  p.  1150. 

Bell,  p.  558. 
Bingham,  p.  1535. 
Bell.  p.  554. 

Davis,  p.  1106. 

Bell,  p.  558. 

Davis,  p.  1107. 
Leonard,  p.  989. 
Davis,  p.  1107. 
Davis,  p.  1104. 
Murphy,  p.  794. 
Davis,  p.  1108. 
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Threatening  Notices 


Posted  at 

Clune  Clough 

Craughwell  ... 
Killam  ... 

Killecummore 

Kilmorey  ... 
Knockbrack  ... 

W 

Huggins,  p.  1041. 

Bell,  p.  551,  553. 
Mogan,  p.  826. 

Bell,  p.  551. 

Huggins,  p.  1047. 

Bell,  p.  55p. 

Thurles  - 

- 

- 

Meeting  at,  Nov.  14,  1880 

J.,  p.  2196. 

Tierbit  - 

- 

- 

Outrage  at 

Crane,  p.  1223. 

Tighe,  E.  D- 

- 

Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Letters  from  McGough 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Eussell 

p.  2396-2400. 

Tighe,  p.  2398. 
p.  2401. 

Tillancoora 

- 

- 

Sheehan  lived  at 

Leonard,  p.  989. 

Tobin 

- 

- 

Boycotted  ... 

Slack,  p.  2332. 

Tobin,  John 

- 

- 

Papers  found  -  -  - 

Withers,  p.  2389. 

Tobin,  Denis 

Examined  by  Attorney-General 

A  moonlighter 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Eussell 
Ee-examined  by  Attorney-General 

p.  2095-2103. 

Tobin,  p.  2095. 
p.  2103-2112. 
p.  2115,  2116. 

Toole,  Thomas 

- 

- 

Examined  by  Mr.  Eussell 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James 

p.  5918-5919. 
p.  5919. 

Toonena 

• 

- 

Delane  lived  at 

Huggins,  p.  1063- 

Tougher  - 

- 

• 

Eent  reduced  ... 

Carter,  p.  1598. 

Todghy  - 

- 

- 

Outrage  on 

Murphy,  p.  791. 

Tourmakeady 

- 

- 

Land  League  meeting  at 

Burke,  p.  1455. 

Tracey,  D.  T. 

- 

- 

Tenant  of  Mrs.  Staughton 

Herbert,  p.  861. 

Tralee  - 

- 

Clifford  lives  near 

Clifford,  p.  864. 

Trans-Atlantic 

- 

- 

A  contributor  to  “  Irish  World.” 

to  be  Thomas  Mooney 

Article  in  “  Irish  World” 

His  real  name 

thought 

A.-G.  S.,p.  230. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  235. 

Trenches 

- 

- 

Denounced  by  Boyton  at  Killorglin  - 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  91. 

Trim 

- 

- 

Meeting  at,  Nov.  25,  1880 

J.,  p.  2192. 

Tuam,  Archbishop  op 

Tubba-Gort 

; 

Letter  of,  June  5  - 

See  Fiddane. 

Parnell,  p.  3973.  * 

Thlla 

- 

- 

Evicted  ... 

- 

* 

Donohoe,  p.  775. 

Tullamore 

- 

- 

National  League  books  produced 

- 

« 

- 

Adams,  p.  5929. 

Tullig 

- 

- 

Kelleher  lived  at  - 

Outrage  at  - 

- 

- 

Kelleher,  p.  1327. 
Starkie,  p.  1370. 

Tullogh  - 

- 

- 

Meeting  at,  Oct.  17,  1880 

- 

- 

J.,  p.  2181. 

Tully 

• 

Accused  of  grabbing  by  Nally 
Speech  at  Tynagh,  March  14,  1886 
Speech  at  Cappacon,  Oct.  19,  1886 
Present  at  the  mock  funeral,  May 

18*86 

• 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  70. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  301. 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  305. 
Gibbons,  p.  534. 

Tully,  Dr. 

- 

- 

Evidence  about 

- 

- 

Father  Egan,  p.  4435 

Tdlly,  Jasper 

- 

- 

Speeches  at  Manorhamilton  - 

- 

- 

J.,  p.  2191. 

Tully,  John 

- 

- 

Turf  burned  ... 

- 

- 

Murphy,  p.  794. 

Tunbridge,  John 

- 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Eussell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid 

- 

p.  2377-2380. 
p.  2380. 
p.  2380,  2381. 

Tuohy,  Denis 

- 

- 

Cattle  killed  ... 

- 

- 

Hussey,  p.  1294. 

Tuohy,  Michaei 

“ 

m 

Speech  ofWm.  O’Brien  at,  April  24,  1885 

- 

A.-G.  S.,  p.  283. 

Twiss,  Francis 

- 

- 

Visited  by  armed  party 

- 

- 

Davis,  p.  1103. 

Twiss,  George 

- 

* 

Enlists  O’Connor  in  “  inner  circle 

i 

• 

O’Connor,  p.  1336. 

Twiss,  J. 

- 

m 

Outrage  on  Eourke  - 

- 

- 

J.,  p.  1149. 

Twiss,  Eobert 

- 

- 

Intimidated  - 

- 

- 

- 

Davis,  p.  1103. 

—  - 
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Twoigg,  James  - 
Twomey,  Michael 
Tynagh  - 

Tynan,  alias  No.  1 


Tyrrell  * 
Tyrrell,  Garrett 


Tyrrell,  T.  W. 


Convicted  of  moonlighting  ... 

Evicted  ..... 

Irwin’s  evidence  about  meeting  at,  Dec.  11,  1880 
Speech  of  O’Halloran  at 
Land  League  meeting  at 

An  Invincible 
Description  of 

Letter  to  ‘  ‘  United  Ireland  ” 

Letters  of 

Known  as  Thompson 
True  bill  against 

Threatened,  Dec.  30,  1881 

Examined  by  the  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Asquith 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 
Re-examined  by  Attorney- General 

Examined  by  Attorney-General 


Cahill,  p.  1363. 

Hegarty,  p.  1320. 

p.  371-373. 
Murphy,  p.  371. 
Kennedy,  p.  705, 

Delaney,  p,  1856. 
Delaney,  p.  1857. 
J.,  p.  2248. 

Yow,  p.  2786. 
Rodan,  p.  2788. 
Fottrell,  p.  3353. 

Bell,  p.  550. 

p.  1966-1974. 
p.  1974-1976. 
p.  1976-1977. 
p.  1977-1978. 
p.  1978-1979. 

.  p.  6248-6251. 


U.  B. 

“  United  Ireland  ” 


Executive  committee  of 


Seditious  paper 
Started  Aug.  1881 


Absorbed  the 


man,”  and  “  Flag  of  Ireland 
Started  July  1881 
Editor,  Mr.  Wm.  O’Brien 
Letters  to  and  abstracts  from 


Article  in 

Article  on  Fitzmaurice 
Article  in  - 
Alleged  contemptuous  artic] 
Article  in,  Jan.  23,  1886 
Article.in,  Nov.  5,  1881 
Articles  in  - 
Letter  from  Harris  - 
Letter  from  E.  J.  Hogan 
Letters  to  - 
Letters  from  Davitt  - 
Letter  from  Devoy 
Articles  in  - 
Letter  from  Tynan 
Article  in  - 
Article  in,  Jan.  24,  1885 
Evidence  about 


Valentia 
Varilly,  James  - 
Yarley  - 
Y.  C. 


Vereker,  Henry 


Wade,  Fred. 

Wade,  Frederick 

Waldron,  Canon 
Walker,  John  - 

Wall.  Michael  - 

Wallace,  Corporal 
Waldron,  Michael 

W  ALSH 


Walsr 

Walsh,  Andrew 
Walsh,  Dr. 
Walsh,  Edmund  - 
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V. 


-  Destitution  at  - 

-  A  Fenian  member  of  Land  League  - 

-  Arrested  for  murder  of  Feerick 


Ives,  p.  572. 
Mannion,  p.  726. 
Donavon,  p.  1531. 


Same  as  the  Clan-na-Gael  ... 

Constitution  of 

Circular  of  - 

Circular  of  - 

Circular  of 

Circular  of  - 

Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  General  Convention  of 
Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  General  Convention 
Circular  of  - 

Circular  of  .... 

Circular  of,  Jan.  3,  1882 
Circular  of  - 

Circular  of,  April  1882  ... 

Circular  of,  October  1882  ... 

Circular  of,  Mar.  30,  1883  - 

Circular  of  April  1883  ... 

Circular  of  May  12,  1883  ... 

Circular  of  Sept.  16,  1883 
Amendments  of  May  12,  1883 
Rules  of  -  •  - 


-  Le  Caron,  p.  2457. 
.  Le  Caron,  p.  2458. 

-  Le  Caron,  p.  2480. 
Le  Caron,  p.  2482. 
Le  Caron,  p.  2503: 
Le  Caron,  p.  2511. 
Le  Caron,  p.  2513. 

.  Le  Caron,  p.  2544. 

Le  Caron,  p.  2556. 
.  Le  Caron,  p.  2559. 

-  Le  Caron,  p.  2562. 

-  Le  Caron,  p.  2566. 
.  Le  Caron,  p.  2572. 

-  Le  Caron,  p.  2572. 
.  Le  Caron,  p.  2577. 
.  Le  Caron,  p.  2578. 
.  Le  Caron,  p.  2588. 

-  Le  Caron,  p.  2591. 
.  Le  Caron,  p.  2593. 
.  Le  Caron,  p.  2594. 


-  Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 


p.  1984-1986. 
p.  1986. 
p.  1986. 


A.  . 


W 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  - 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 

Denounces  outrages  - 

Subpoenas  Molloy  ... 
Examined  by  Attorney-General 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  -  •> 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 

Shot,  June  8,  1882  ... 

Examined  by  Mr.  Reid 
Evidence  about  murders  of  Freely  and  Dillon 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
Produces  Ballyhaunis  Land  League  books 


p.  616. 

p.  675. 
p.  675. 

Freeley,  p.  1568. 

p.  1497  et  seq. 
p.  1521-1523. 

p.  1431,  1432. 
p.  1432. 

Bell,  p.  552. 

p.  5494,  5495. 
p.  5494  et  seq. 
p.  5495-5498. 
p.  5495. 


Organiser  of  Land  League  -  - 

Speaks  at  Clerhaun,  Oct.  1880 

Speaks  at  Irishtown,  May  1880 

Speaks  at  Shrule,  June  1880 

Speaks  at  Bohola,  July  1880  - 

Present  at  meeting  at  Cong,  July  1880 

Speaks  at  Clooneal,  Sept.  1880 

Speaks  at  Shrule,  Oct.  1880  - 

Present  at  meeting  at  Roundford,  Apr.  1880 

Spoke  at  Castletown,  Oct.  24,  1880  - 

Present  at  meeting  to  welcome  Condon  and  Meledy 

Present  at  meeting  at  Tynagh,  Dec.  11,  1880 

Tried  at  Dublin,  Dec.  1880  - 


A.-G.  S.,  p.  70. 
A.-G.  S„  p.  71. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  102. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  103. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  104. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  104. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  106. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  109. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  110. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  124. 
A.-G.  S.,  p.  206. 
Irwin,  p.  371. 
Irwin,  p.  441. 


-  Evicted 

-  Boycots  Coleman 

-  See  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

-  Alleged  outrage  on  - 
Arrested 

-  House  fired  into 


Carter,  p.  1571. 
Walsh,  p.  1403. 

Huggins,  p.  1060. 
Huggins,  p.  1069. 

Huggins,  p.  1044. 


i) 


Walsh,  Edward  - 
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Walsh,  Edw. 
Walsh,  James 


Walsh,  James 


Walsh,  J.  B. 
Walsh,  John 
Walsh,  John 
Walsh,  John 

Walsh,  John  D.  - 
Walsh,  Joseph  - 
Walsh,  J.  W. 

Walsh,  Michael 
Walsh,  Mbs. 
Walsh,  Pat 

Walsh,  R.  D. 

Walsh,  Robebt  - 

Walsh,  Stephen  - 
Walsh,  Thomas  - 


Walsh,  W.  J.,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin. 


Walteb  - 


Malicious  burning  .... 

Seriously  wounded  .... 

Examined  by  Attorney-General 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  ... 

Witnesses  signatures  on  receipts  for  Land  Leagu 
payments  ..... 
Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell  - 
Re-examined  by  Attorney-General  - 

Speech  at  Rathnacreeva 

Speech  at  Loonamore  -  - 

An  Invincible  .... 

Papers  seized  ..... 

Member  of  Supreme  Council  of  Fenian  Organization 
True  bill  against  .... 


Speech  at  Bohola 

Speech  at  Killasser  - 

Speeches  at : — 

Ballingleragh 
Shrule  ... 
Trim  ... 

Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 

Examined  by  Mr.  Ronan 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt 

Speeches  at : — 

Cahirlistrane 
Shrule 


Speech  at  Donoughmore,  Sept.  25,  1885 
Speech  at  Clame,  Oct.  10,  1880 
Present  at  meeting  at  Kilconley,  Sept.  19,  1880 

Eviction  of  - 

Threatened  - 

aUas  Sadgrove,  arrested  ... 

“  Spirited  away  ” 

Examined  by  Mr.  Reid  ... 

Corrects  letter  to  Pigott  of  May  12,  1887 

Examined  by  Mr.  Biggar 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid 

Represented  by  Sir  Richard  Webster,  Sir  Henry  Jame 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Graham,  and  M 
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